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brought  the  need  of  a  new  edition.  In  preparing  this  a  radical  revision 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  strides  made  in  pharmacy,  medicine  and 
chemistry  during  the  past  eight  years. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  was  the  limitation  of  the  work  to 
its  present  size  and  in  order  to  do  this  most  of  the  recent  information, 
including  the  data  concerning  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Formulary, 
is  presented  in  the  most  concise  form  consistent  with  clarity.  This  has 
been  aidc^l  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  bibliographical  refer- 
ences to  which  the  student  desiring  more  extended  information  can  turn. 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  extended  Miss  Adelaide  Rudolph,  M.  A., 
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M.  S.,  for  assistance  in  revising  Part  I.,  and  to  Professor  Jeannot  Host- 
mann  for  aid  in  the  revision  of  Part  V;  also  to  Dr.  Hugo  H.  Schaefer 
and  to  Greorge  G.  Schneider,  A.B.,  for  assistance  in  proof  reading. 

Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  libraries 
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which  the  preparation  of  the  bibliography  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

H.  V.  Arnt. 
New  York  City, 

March,  1917. 
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PREFACE 


The  subject  of  pharmacy  as  understood  by  the  writer  consists  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry  to 
medicines  and  their  preparations,  as  well  as  suflBicient  botany  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  those  v^etable  drugs  entering  into  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  As  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  the  application 
of  that  science  to  medicine  consists  in  that  distinct  study,  materia 
medica,  but  of  greater  difficulty  is  an  attempt  to  study  the  pharmacy 
of  chemicals,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  without  at  least  some  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  underlying  the  science  of  chemistry.  This 
explains  the  brief  Introductory  Chapters  to  Parts  III  and  IV,  which 
students  have  found  of  value  as  an  adjunct  to  their  instruction  in  pure 
chemistry. 

While  not  desiring  to  hamper  instruction  by  artificial  Umitations, 
the  entire  subject  of  pharmacy  is  so  vast  that  some  gleaning  of  essen- 
tials from  those  substances  of  minor  importance  appeals  to  the  teacher 
as  imperative,  and  we  are  fortxmate  in  having  a  means  of  elimination 
in  the  use  of  our  national  standard,  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
Of  course  no  pharmaceutical  instruction  would  prove  suflBicient  were 
all  unofl&cial  drugs  excluded,  but  the  existence  of  a  pharmacopoeia 
makes  it  possible  to  use  that  work  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and 
in  drilling  the  student  in  oflicial  substances  ample  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  refer  to  those  unoflBicials  suggested  l^y  the  pharmacopoeial 
preparation  under  consideration. 
The  book  consists  of  seven  parts: 

Part  I  deals  with  pharmaceutical  processes  and  a  striking  feature 

ia  the  discussion  of  the  arithmetic  of  pharmacy. 
Part    II    deals  with  the  galenical  preparations  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia and  those  unoflicials  worthy  of  notice.     It  wiU  be  noticed 
that,  wherever  possible,  these  preparations  are  grouped  around 
a  typical  pharmacopoeial  recipe,  thus  avoiding  repetition. 
Part  III  deals  with  the  inorganic  chemicals  used  in  pharmacy, 
has  an  introductory  chapter  on  chemical  theories,  and  dis- 
cusses chemical  arithmetic  very  fully. 
Part  IV  discusses  the  organic  chemicals  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
that  according  to  the  most  modern  classification.    Like  Part 
III,  it  begins  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  theory  of 
the  class  of  chemicals  discussed. 
Part  V  is  devoted  to  chemical  testing,  and  siunmarizes  the  analytic 

methods  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Part  VI  takes  up  the  prescription  from  the  time  it  is  written  to 

the  time  it  is  dispensed. 
Part   VII    gives  the  laboratory  work  which  has  been  followed 
with  much  success  by  students  of  the  writer.    A  notable  feature 
of  this  part  is  the  exercise  in  equation  writing  and  in  chemical 
arithmetic  that  the  work  affords. 

H.  V.  Arnt. 
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PART  I 

PHARMACEUTIC  OPERATIONS  AND  APPLIANCES 


CHAPTER  I 
PHARMACOP(EIAS  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  ON  PHARMACY 

The  study  of  pharmacy  means  the  study  of  the  theories  and  exercise 
of  the  operations  necessary  to  the  intelligent  preparing  and  dispensing 
of  substances  used  in  the  healing  art.  The  two  Greek  words  designating 
this  idea  were  pharmaconf  "a  drug,*  a  medicine,  remedy,  a  potion,  charm, 
spell,"  and  apotheke,  "a  repository;  a  storehouse."  The  first  of  these 
roots  has  been  anglicized  into  such  words  as  pharmacy,  the  art  of  pre- 
paring, preserving,  compoimding,  and  dispensing  medicines,  and  pharmon 
cidf  one  skilled  in  pharmacy;  while  from  the  second  we  get  apothecary, 
one  who  practises  pharmacy.  Another  word  derived  from  the  former 
root  is  pharmacopoeia:  pharmacon,  "medicine,"  and  poiein,  "to  make;" 
literally,  "the  making  of  medicines,"  but  now  used  to  designate  a  book 
of  medical  recipes  prepared  or  approved  by  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try where  published.  The  history  of  pharmacopoeias  means  the  history 
of  pharmacy,  for  as  pharmacopoeias  evolved  from  crude  handbooks  of 
medical  lore  to  the  present  works  of  high  scientific  value,  even  so  has  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  progressed  from  the  jumbling  of  crude  and  often 
disgusting  ingredients,  of  which  the  manipulator  knew  but  little,  to  the 
modem  blending  of  carefully  refined  constituents,  of  which  the  operator 
knows  not  only  the  past  history,  but  also  the  future  action,  both  chemic 
and  therapeutic. 

The  earliest  works  answering  to  a  pharmacopoeia  are  Egyptian  papyri, 
such  as  Papyrus  No.  37  of  the  BerUn  Museum,  which  is  a  fragment  from 
B.C.  1700,  and  from  its  historic  references  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a  manu- 
script of  B.C.  4000.  In  it  five  forms  of  medicine — ointments,  liniments, 
poidtices,  clysters,  and  potions — ^are  mentioned.  The  famous  Eber 
Papyrus,  while  of  later  date  (b.c.  1552),  is  peculiarly  valuable  because 
of  its  completeness.  In  it  mention  is  made  of  such  drugs  as  calamus 
and  myrrh,  salt  and  sodium  carbonate,  while  its  list  of  preparations 
includes  all  given  in  Papyrus  No.  37,  among  others,  pills,  mixtures,  and 
decoctions. 

Passing  down  to  classic  times,  we  find  many  medical  works  written 
by  individuals  which  may  be  classed  among  the  pharmacopoeias,  such  as 
books  t)f  Hippocrates  (b.c.  460-377),  Dioscorides  (either  first  or  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era),  and  Galen  (a.d.  131-201).  These  books 
were  considered  as  standards  by  phyBicians  for  many  centuries,  scarcely 
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being  replaced  until  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus  and  of 
other  medieval  writers.  Among  the  medieval  works  of  medicine  worthy 
of  special  note  mention  should  be  made  of  the  "Ricettario,"  published 
by  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Flprence  (1498),  and  the  "Pharmacorum 
Omnium"  of  Valerius  Cordus  (1546).  The  latter  work,  published  by 
the  city  of  Nuremburg  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  began  a  series  of 
municipal  pharmacopoeias,  such  as  those  of  London  (1618),  Paris  (1639), 
Edinburgh  (1699),  which  answered  the  requirements  of  the  age  of  munici- 
pal isolation,  but  as  means  of  transportation  improved  and  people 
traveled  freely  to  and  fro,  it  was  found  that  the  difference  in  pharma- 
copoeias was  productive  of  confusion;  that,  for  instance,  a  traveler  from 
Nuremburg  having  his  prescription  compounded  in  Frankfort  was  in 
danger  of  an  excessive  dose  of  a  potent  preparation,  there  being  no  uni- 
formity in  the  preparations  of  the  different  municipal  pharmacopoeias. 
Accordingly,  a  demand  for  national  pharmacopoeias  grew,  and  the  first 
to  appear  was  the  Codex  Medicamentarius,  published  by  the  French 
government  in  1818,  the  successor  of  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
its  authority  extended  through  all  of  France. 

The  next  national  pharmacopoeia  was  that  of  the  United  States, 
published  in  1821.  The  merging  of  the  pharmacopoeias  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  did  not  occur 
until  1864,  while  in  Germany  the  municipal  pharmacopoeias  were  re- 
placed first  by  those  of  the  States  of  Germany  (Rxissia,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
etc.),  and  these  merged  into  the  national  authority  in  1872. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  twenty  national  pharmacopoeias 
in  force,  including  those  of  every  country  of  Europe  (save  some  of  the 
Balkan  States  and  Turkey),  the  United  States,  Argentine,  Chili,  Venezuela 
and  Mexico  representing  Latin  America,  and  Japan  representing  Asia. 
Canada  and  other  colonies  of  England  use  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Even  as  the  municipal  pharmacopoeias  of  preceding  centuries  caused 
confusion  as  the  means  of  communication  improved,  to-day,  when  it  is 
easier  to  travel  from  New  York  to  Berlin  than  it  was  to  go  from  Munich 
to  Berlin  a  hundred  years  since,  we  are  confronted  by  the  confusion  of 
the  several  national  pharmacopoeias.  Thus  every  year  thousands  of 
Americans  travel  abroad;  taking  with  them  the  prescriptions  of  their 
American  physicians,  and  if  the  prescription  calls  for  a  tincture,  it  i& 
quite  likely  that  the  tincture  dispensed  in  good  faith  by  the  French 
pharmacist  may  be  of  entirely  different  strength  from  the  American 
preparation,  because  made  according  to  the  French  Codex.  A  most 
startling  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  that  potent  preparation, 
tincture  of  aconite  root.  Thus  in  the  nineties,  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia directed  that  100  mils  represent  the  active  strength  of  35  Gm. 
of  drug  (35  per  cent.);  the  tincture  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  was 
but  10  per  cent.;  the  French  Codex  directed  it  to  be  20  per  cent.;  while 
the  strength  of  the  British  was  12  per  cent.  It  is  self-evident  what 
dangerous  results  would  have  ensued  if  an  American  pharmacist  had 
dispensed  the  tincture  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  on  a  prescrip- 
tion written  by  a  German  physician;  hence  it  is  the  duty  of  every  drug- 
gist to  acquaint  himself  with  the  strength  of  foreign  preparations  by 
reference  to  dispensatories. 

This  diversity  of  strength  has  called  forth  a  demand  for  an  inter'- 
national  pharmacopcBia,  including  at  least  preparations  of  all  the  potent 
drugs,  so  that  one  strength — say  of  tincture  of  aconite — be  authorized 
by  all  the  national  pharmacopoeias,  and  thus  the  same  preparation  be 
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dispensed  at  all  pharmacies  in  the  world.  This  question  was  discussed 
at  the  first  international  pharmaceutic  conference  held  in  Brunswick  in 
1865,  and  has  been  brought  up  at  every  subsequent  conference  (Paris, 
1867;  Vienna,  1869;  St.  Petersburg,  1874;  London,  1881;  Brussels,  1886; 
Chicago,  1893;  Brussels,  1897;  Paris,  1900;  Brussels,  1910;  The  Hague, 
1913),  but  little  progress  in  that  direction  has  been  accomplished.  One 
of  the  first  practical  moves  beyond  the  stereotyped  resolutions  and  pre- 
liminary drafts  was  the  action  in  1893  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  in  donating  $1000  to  the  international  conference  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  compiling,  publishing,  and  distributing  such  a  work, 
and,  lastly,  in  1902  a  conference  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  States  of 
Europe  and  by  the  United  States  met  in  Brussels  and  decided  upon  a  list 
of  forty-three  drugs  and  preparations  which  they  recommended  to  the 
pharmacopceial  commissions  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  for  adoption 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  each  country. 

Thus,  among  others,  was  the  recommendation  that  tincture  of  aconite 
and  tinctures  of  other  potent  remedies  be  placed  at  a  uniform  strength  of 
10  per  cent,  in  all  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  world.  Another  recommend- 
ation was  that  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  be  made  so  as  to  contain  5  per  cent, 
of  ferrous  iodide. 

Those  ofl&cial  preparations  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Brussels  Conference  are  designated  in  the  present  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia by  a  special  synonym  followed  by  the  initials  "P.I.'^ — 
proB8criptio  intemationalia. 

The  committee  preparing  the  new  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
embodies  in  that  standard  most  of  the  forty-three  recommendations,  and 
the  same  step  is  being  taken  by  other  national  pharmacopceial  commis- 
sions thus  tending  to  make  preparations  of  potent  remedies  the  same 
strength  the  world  over. 

^  Turning  to  our  own  standc^d,  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States, 
this  important  work  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Lyman  Spaulding  of  New 
York,  who  in  1817  started  the  movement  by  suggesting  that  the  country 
be  divided  into  f pur  districts,  and  aU  medical  colleges  and  medical  socie- 
ties in  each  district  be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  district  convention 
which  should  form  an  outline  of  a  pharmacopoeia.  Each  convention,  in 
turn,  should  send  delegates  to  a  national  convention  which  was,  indeed, 
held  at  the  capitol  in  Washington  on  January  1,  1820.  At  this  conven- 
tion two  drafts  of  prospective  pharmacopceias  were  submitted,  and  these 
were  compared,  consolidated,  and  revised  in  convention  and  ordered  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  following  December  there  appeared  the  first  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States.  The  convention  of  1820  arranged  that  a 
revision  should  occur  in  1830,  by  ordering  the  four  districts  to  elect 
and  send  three  delegates  each  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Washington 
on  January  1, 1830.  The  method  of  election  of  these  delegates  resulted 
in  a  misunderstanding  and  the  holding  of  two  conventions  and  publish- 
ing of  two  pharmacopceias;  the  officers  of  .the  convention  of  1820  hold- 
ing a  poorly  attended  meeting  at  New  York.  The  discontents  held  a 
convention  at  Washington,  at  which  the  surgeon  of  the  army  and  the 
senior  surgeon  of  the  navy  were  present,  thus  giving  indirect  govern- 
mental authority  to  the  pharmacopceia  so  issued.  Another  important 
step  was  the  intrusting  of  the  publication  of  the  revised  pharmacopoeia  to 
a  committee  of  revision  of  seventeen  members  rather  than  preparing  a 
hurried  work  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  This  pharmacopoeia  ap- 
peared in  1831. 
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The  convention  of  1840  was  arranged  by  the  Washington  convention 
of  1830  on  lines  followed  to  this  day.  Every  incorporated  mddical  society 
and  medical  college  was  invited  to  send  three  delegates  to  the  convention, 
which  met  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

Twenty  delegates  were  present,  and  a  committee  of  revision  of  seven 
members  was  elected.  This  committee  was  authorized  to  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  pharmacy  colleges  in  the  work  of  revision,  and,  furthermore, 
the  convention  directed  the  presiding  officer  to  invite  the  colleges  of 
pharmacy  to  send  delegates  to  the  1850  convention,  which  was  called 
for  the  first  Monday  in  May.  The  pharmacopoeia  was  issued  in  1842  and 
directed  the  process  of  percolation  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  convention  of  1850  pharmacists  were  present  as  delegates  for 
the  first  time,  and  there  were  thirty  delegates  in  all.  A  committee  of  four 
was  elected  to  revise  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labor  was 
pubUshed.in  1851.  The  convention  of  1860  was  attended  by  thirty  dele- 
gates, and  a  committee  of  revision  of  nine  members  published  the  phar- 
macopoeia in  1863. 

Sixty  delegates  were  present  at  the  convention  of  1870;  a  revision 
committee  of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  and  given  general  instruc- 
tion as  usual,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  calling  of  the  next 
convention^ 

At  the  convention  of  1880,  109  delegates  were  present,  representing 
thirty-five  medical  and  eleven  pharmaceutical  bodies  and  the  committee 
of  revision  chosen  consisted  of  eleven  physicians  and  fourteen  pharmacists. 
To  the  convention  of  1890,  delegates  from  the  various  State  pharmaceu- 
tical associations  were  invited,  and  accordingly  fifty  medical  bodies  and 
fifty-nine  pharmaceutic  organizations  were  represented;  the  committee 
on  revision  chosen  consisting  of  ten  physicians  and  sixteen  pharmacists. 
Seated  at  the  convention  of  1900  were  delegates  from  fifty-seven  medical 
and  fifty-nine  pharmaceutic  bodies  and  there  was  elected  a  revision  com- 
mittee consisting  of  six  physicians  and  nineteen  pharmacists. 

The  last  convention  was  held  in  May,  1910.  At  this,  in  addition  to 
delegates  from  government  bureaus,  from  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Chemical  Society  and  from  the  national  food  chemists' 
associations  there  were  represented  seventy-seven  medical  and  seventy- 
four  pharmaceutical  bodies;  140  medical  and  dental  delegates  and  171 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  delegates  being  present.  The  committee 
of  revision  was  enlarged  to  fifty  members  and  the  work  was  subdivided 
among  fifteen  sub-committees.  The  chairmen  of  each  of  these  fifteen 
sub-committees  were  constituted  an  executive  conlmittee  of  revision,  to 
which  the  intimate  details  of  revision  was  entrusted.  This  committee  of 
revision  consists  of  twelve  physicians  and  thirty-eight  pharmacists  and 
chemists.  To  a  pharmacist  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  pharmacopoeia 
should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride,  as  therein  he  will  note  the 
gradually  increasing  influence  of  the  pharmacist  in  the  framing  of  his 
national  pharmacopoeia.  In  1820  the  work  was  done  by  physicians  only; 
in  1910  the  pharmacists  on  the  revision  committee  outnumbered  the 
physicians  three  to  one.  Moreover,  each  pharmacist  should  appreciate 
that  he  can  have  direct  voice  in  saying  who  can  revise  his  pharmacopoeia, 
as  every  reputable  pharmacist  is  eligible  to  membership  to  his  State 
pharmaceutical  association,  and  at  the  meeting  prior  to  the  convention 
an  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  is  held.  As  mentioned  in  the 
definition  on  p.  18,  a  modern  pharmacopoeia  differs  from  other  books  on 
medicine  by  being  either  published  by  the  government  or  by  receiving 
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governmental  approval.  In  England  and  in  Germany,  for  example,  the 
pharmacopoeia  is  prepared  by  commissions  appointed  by  the  government. 
In  this  country  the  national  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  pharmacopoeia,  except  sending  delegates  from  the  medical, 
pharmaceutical  and  other  scientific  branches  of  the  federal  service.  Of 
late  years  the  pharmacopoeia  has  attained  semi-national  importance, 
since  not  only  is  it  used  in  government  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but 
also  is  mentioned  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Laws  of  1906  as  the  standard  in 
testing  official  articles  by  governmental  chemists.  In  the  administration 
of  similar  food  and  drug  acts  of  the  several  states,  the  pharmacopoeia 
is  likewise  accepted  as  the  standard. 

Any  drug  or  medicine  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  is  said  to  be 
official,  which  term  has  largely  replaced  the  term  officinalj  which  up  to 
the  present  century  was  used  to  convey  the  same  idea. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPCEIA  AS  A  BOOK 

Before  taking  up  the  monographs  of  the  pharmacopoeia  on  individual 
drugs,  it  is  well  to  devote  a  short  space  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  this 
can  best  be  done  by  copying  in  its  entirety  information  found  in  our 
national  standard  relating  to  three  typical  officials. 

In  the  comparative  table  on  p.  22  (a)  is  the  Latin  name,  (6)  the 
English  name,  (c)  the  synonym,  (d)  the  official  abbreviation,  (e)  the 
official  definition,  (J)  the  official  description,  (g)  the  official  preparations 
and  (A)  the  official  dose.  In  case  of  preparations,  the  recipe  for  com- 
pounding is  usually  given,  as  (e),  under  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Ck)mposita. 

These  several  parts  of  the  pharmacopoeial  monograph  on  a  drug  can 
best  be  discussed  in  regular  order. 

The  Latin  name  is  placed  first  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
for  the  several  reasons  that  are  given  in  discussing  the  use  of  Latin  in 
prescriptions  (p.  929)  and  the  name  chosen  is  usually  the  simplest  and 
clearest  title  found  among  the  several  Latin  designations  of  the  drug. 
In  this  respect  our  pharmacopoeia  is  a  great  improvement  over  those  of 
most  other  countries,  where  lengthy  Latin  titles  seem  the  rule.  In  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  our  country  but  one  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  name 
whenever  possible;  thus,  it  calls  aconite  ^^Aconitum"  and  not  '^Tvbera 
Aconitiy"  as  does  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  there  being  but  one  part  of 
the  aconite  plant  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia;  hence 
there  is  no  confusion  in  the  single  name.  Of  course,  one  word  as  the 
Latin  name  would  sometimes  lead  to  confusion;  thus,  two  parts  of  the 
colcbicum  plant  are  official — the  root  (or  conn)  and  the  seed.  The 
single  word  colchicum  immediately  gives  rise  to  the  question,  "which 
part  of  colchicum?"  hence,  in  such  cases  to  the  Latin  word  is  added  the 
name  of  the  part,  viz.,  Colchici  Cormus  and  Colchici  Semen.  Again,  as 
another  case,  there  are  two  mints  official — ^the  herbs,  Mentha  Piperita 
and  Mentha  Viridis  respectively.  To  call  either  Mentha  would  be  con- 
fusing, hence  the  Latin  titles  of  the  two  are  as  just  given.  In  choosing 
the  Latin  name  of  a  vegetable  drug  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
usually  selects  the  generic  name  (p.  24)  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
derived,  one  exception  being  Casara  Sagrada,  the  botanical  name  of 
which isRhamniAS Purshiana.  Among  the  chemicals,  the  same  simplicity 
obtains  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  although,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  express  the  idea  of  acids  and  salts  in  less  than  two  words,  one-word 
Latin  names  are  less  frequent.    Lime  is  given  the  Latin  name  Calx  in 
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ia)         TARAXACUM 

(b)  TarAxacum 

(c)  Dandelion 

(d)  Taraz 

(«)  The  dried  rhixome  and 
roots  of  Taraxacum  officinale 
Weber  (Fam.  Componta).  Pre- 
serve the  thoroughly  dried  drug 
in  tightly  doaed  containers,  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or 
carbon  tetrachloride  from  time  to 
time,  to  prevent  attack  by  in- 
sects. 

(/)  Cylindrical  or  somewhat 
flattened,  gradually  tapering,  us- 
ually in  broken  jkieces,  from  6  to 
15  cm.  in  len^h  and  from  5  to  15 
mm.  in  thickness;  externall;;^ 
brown  or  blackish-brown,  longi- 
tudinally wrinkled,  having  num- 
erous root  and  rootlet-scars; 
crown  simple  or  branched  with 
numerous  leaf-bases  showing  an- 
nulate markings:  odor  slight  or 
inodorous;  taste  bitter. 

Under  the  microscope,  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  root  of  Tar- 
axacum showa  porous,  pale  ydlow 
wood  from  1  to  4  mm.  in  oiame- 
ter,  surrounded  by  a  Ught  brown 
bark  from  2  to  6  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, the  latter  composed  of  con- 
centric layers  of  laticiferous  ves- 
seU  ai\d  sieve  tissues,  alternating 
with  whitish  inuUn-bearing  par- 
enchyma. The  rhisome  portions 
show  a  small  pith. 

The  powder  is  light  brown; 
when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  exhibits  parenchyma 
cells  which  are  large,  thin-walled 
and  containing  irregular  masses 
of  inulin ;  fragments  with  yellow- 
ish-brown laticiferous  vessels; 
trachea  reticulate;  intermediate 
fibers  nonlignifled^  with  irregu- 
lar, simple  and  obhque  pores. 

Taraxacum  yields  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  aah. 


(jj)  Preparation: — Extract u^ 
taraxaci.   Fluidextractum  tarax- 


aci. 


(Ji)  Average  Doee. — Metric,  10 
Gm. — apothecaries,  2^  drachms. 


SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM 

Sublimed  Sulphur 

Flowers  of  Suluhur 
Sulphur.  SubUm. 

It  contains  when  dried  to  con- 
stant weight  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  not  leas  than  00.5 
per  cent,  of  S  (32.07). 

Sublimed  sulphur  is  a  fine,  yel- 
low powder,  having  a  slight,  char- 
acteristic oaor,  and  a  famtly  acid 
taste. 

Sublimed  sulphur  is  practically 
insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  in- 
soluble in  alcohol;  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  ether;  soluble  or  par- 
tiallv  soluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phioe,  chloroform,  or  olive  oil. 

At  about  115^C.  it  fuses  to  a 
yellow,  mobile  fluid,  which  upon 
further  heating  becomes  dark  and 
viscid. ,  In  the  air  it  burns  to  sul- 
phur dioxide,  characterised  by  its 
odor. 

The  amount  of  residue  left  after 
volatilising  or  igniting  a  weighed 
portion  of  well-dried  sublimed  sul- 
phur does  not  exceed  0.5  per  cent. 

iissay.-^Transfer  about  1  Gm. 
of  subhmed  sulphur,  previously 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  des- 
iccator over  sulphuric  acid  and 
accurately  weighed,  to  a  flask 
containing  50  mils  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide.^ Boil  the  mixture  until 
the  liquid  is  of  a  transparent,  gol- 
den-yellow color  and  then  dilute 
it  with  distilled  water  to  make  a 
volume  of  exactly  250  mils.  Oxi- 
dise 25  mils  of  this  diluted  solu- 
tion by  the  addition  of  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide  in  excess  (using 
about  50  mils'),  and  heat  on  a 
water  bath  for  thirty  minutes. 
Then  acidulate^  the  uquid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  it 
with  1(X)  mils  of  distilled  water. 
Now  heat  it  to  boiling  and  add 
hot  barium  chloride  T.S.,  in  small 
portions,  to  the  resulting  liquid 
until  no  further  precipitation 
takes  place.  Heat  this  mixture  on 
a  water  bath  for  thirty  minutes, 
collect  the  resulting  precipitate  on 
a  filter,  wash,  dry,  igmte,  and 
weigh  the  barium  sulphate.  Car- 
ry out  a  blank  determination  us- 
ing the  same  amount  of  all  of  the 
reagents  but  omitting  the  sul- 
phur, and  before  making  the  final 
calculation  deduct  the  amount 
of  barium  sulphate  thus  obtained 
from  that  obtained  in  the  assay. 
It  shows,  in  the  dried  product,  not 
less  than  00.5  per  cent,  of  S. 

Each  gramme  of  sublimed  sul- 
phur, previously  dried,  corre- 
sponds to  not  less  than  7.243  Gm. 
of  barium  sulphate. 

(g^i  Preparation. — Unguentum 
sulphuris. 

(h)  Average  Dose. — Metric,  4 
Gm. — apothecaries,  1  drachm. 


TINCTURA  LAVANDULA 

COUFOSITA 
Compound  Tincture  of 
Lavender 
Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender 

Tr.  LaTud.  Co. 
Oil    of    LaTender* 

eight  millUitere 8  mils 

Oil  of    Roaemaiy, 

tiDo  mUlHitera S  mils 

Saigon  dnnamon,  in 
No.  60  powder,  ttomty 

grammea SO  Gm. 

Clove,  in  No.  50 
powder,  five  grammea.        5  Gm. 

Myrietica,  in  No.  50 
powder,  ten  grammea .       10  Gm. 

Red  saundera,  in 
No.  50  powder,  ten 
grammea 10  Gm. 

To  make  one  thou- 
aand  miUUitera 1000  mils 

Prepare  a  tincture  by  type 
process  M  (see  p.  222),  macerat- 
ing the  powders  in  a  mixture  of 
aeven  hundred  and  Afty  mil*  of 
alcohol,  in  which  the  oils  have 
been  dissolved,  and  two  hundred 
and  fiflv  mila  of  water.  Com- 
plete the  preparation  with  a 
mixture  of  three  volumea  of 
alcohol  and  one  m>/uyim  of  water. 


Liquor  potassii  arsenitis. 

Arerage  Z)o««.— Metric.  2  mil" 
-apothecaries,  30  minims. 


the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  against  Calcaria  Usta  of  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  potassium  iodide  can  be  expressed  in  Latin  no  more 
simply  than  Potassii  lodidum  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  As 
in  vegetable  drugs,  there  are  some  cases  where  extra  words  are  needed 
to  avoid  confusion.  Thus,  there  are  three  oflBcial  forms  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate— crystals,  granulated,  and  dried.     In  this  case  the  crystals  are 
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called  Ferri  SiUphaSj  the  granulated  is  called  Ferri  Sidphas  Granvlatus, 
and  the  exsiccated  is  called  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccatus.  Likewise,  there 
are  two  oflGicial  mercury  chlorides,  the  comparatively  innocuous  calomel 
and  the  very  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate;  hence  it  is  very  necessary  to 
distingmsh  accurately  between  them.  Therefore  to  the  simple  Latin 
phrase  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  is  added  the  qualifying  adjective  ''Mite'' 
in  the  case  of  calomel,  and  " Corrosivum"  when  corrosive  sublimate  is 
meant.  In  writing  these  Latin  names  the  accepted  rules  of  Latin  gram- 
mar are  followed,  as  will  be  shown  later  (Chapter  LVII).  Here  it  suffices 
to  say  that  all  the  Latin  names  of  drugs  are  placed  in  the  singular  number 
— ^as  galla^  not  gallse,  for  galls;  caryophyllus,  not  caryophylU,  for  clove — 
this,  according  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850;  "following 
the  example  of  the  Roman  medical  writers." 

EngUsh  Name. — In  choosing  the  official  English  name  for  the  drug 
the  revisers  have  not  bound  themselves  to  the  most  poptdar  English 
designation  for  the  same;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  the  popular  names  have  been 
relegated  to  the  class  of  synonyms,  and  in  many  cases  as  the  English 
name  has  been  chosen  a  term  by  which  they  are  rarely  known  by  the 
public;  the  official  Latin  and  English  names  being  very  frequently  the 
same.  Thus^  Serpentaria  is  given  as  both  the  Latin  and  English  name  of 
what  is  coriimonly  known  as  Virginia  snakeroot^  and  the  latter  term  is 
used  as  the  synonym.  In  choosing  the  English  name,  however,  the  same 
care  and  judgment  were  used  as  in  the  selection  of  the  Latin  name,  and 
where  the  common  English  name  is  shorter  than  the  Latin  term  and  is 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  preclude  danger  of  confusion  with  other  drug 
nameSy  it  is  then  chosen;  thus,  "clove"  is  used  instead  of  the  Latin 
Caryophyllus;  "ginger,"  instead  of  Zingiber;  "elm,"  instead  of  Ulmus, 

In  choosing  the  English  name  of  chemicals,  the  nomenclatiu'e  of  the 
Geneva  International  Conference  on  chemical  names  has  been  followed 
in  many  cases,  the  aim  being  to  be  thoroughly  modern  without  being 
ultra-advanced.  Of  this  nomenclature  of  salts,  particular  reference  will 
be  made  in  Chapter  XXII,  so  here  need  only  be  said  the  advisability  of 
the  student  accustoming  himself  to  the  modern  naming  at  the  outset  of 
his  studies.  Thus,  learn  to  use  the  modem  term  "potassium  chlorate" 
instead  of  the  antiquated  title  "chlorate  of  potassium,"  or,  worse  yet, 
"chlorate  of  potash." 

Synonym. — Under  this  head  the  pharmacopoeia  places  those  drug 
names  too  popular  to  be  ignored,  and  which,  for  various  reasons,  could 
not  wisely  be  accorded  official  preference. 

The  term  "Virginia  snakeroot"  is  almost  universally  employed 
instead  of  the  official  English  name,  "Serpentaria,"  but  the  pharmaco- 
pceia  exercises  selective  preference  for  the  latter  word  because  the  word 
snakeroot  is  applied  to  several  distinct  drugs,  among  them  being:  serpen- 
taria; cimicifuga,  or  black  snakeroot;  caulophyllum,  or  Samson  snake- 
root; asarum,  or  Canada  snakeroot;  sanicle,  or  black  snakeroot;  eryngo, 
or  button  snakeroot;  and  senega,  or  seneka  snakeroot.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  designation  snakeroot  immediately  raises  the  query,  "which 
snakeroot?"  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  aim  to  eventually  do  away  with 
these  confusing  sjoionjrms.  Again,  the  use  of  the  conmion  synonyms  is 
apt  to  bring  misleading  results  by  similarities  in  same.  Thus,  in  one 
case,  instead  of  calamus,  reconmiended  for  the  gums  of  a  teething  infant, 
calomel  was  purchased  and  appUed.  So  the  example  set  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceia  should  be  followed  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
retail  pharmacist,  who  should  endeavor  gradually  to  educate  his  trade 
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to  the  official  English  name  instead  of  the  misleading  and  confusing 
synonym. 

Official  Abbreviation. — This  innovation,  the  insertion  in  the  pharma- 
copoeial  text  of  abbreviations  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  medicines,  is  a 
needed  reform  the  practical  working  of  which  will  be  followed  with  much 
interest. 

Official  Definition.— This  tells  what  the  drug  is,  and  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  does  this  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  as  reference  to  the 
three  typical  cases  given  on  the  preceding  page  will  show.  Accordingly, 
as  the  drug  is  of  vegetable  or  of  mineral  origin,  the  definition  differs;  in  the 
first  case,  the  botanical  name  of  the  drug  yielding  the  drug  plays  a  leading 
r61e  in  definition,  whereas  with  chemical  drugs  the  symbolic  chemical 
formula  is  frequently  the  entire  definition.  Hence  it  is  profitable  to  dis- 
cuss these  two  entirely  different  means  of  description  separately. 

Botanical  Name. — ^Thanks  to  the  science  of  botany,  all  the  175,000 
plants  known  to  the  civiUzed  world  have  been  carefully  studied,  accur- 
ately classified,  and  to  each  has  been  given  a  distinctive  scientific  botan- 
ical name.  This  botanical  name  is  of  Latin  form,  and  follows  the  rules 
of  Latin  grammar.  It  often  seems  imnecessarily  long  and  difficult,  but, 
as  will  be  later  shown,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  usually  aptly  chosen,  as  by 
it  we  frequently  can  understand  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  plant. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  generally  consists  of  two  words — the 
generic  name,  that  common  to  the  genus  or  plant  group,  and  the  specific 
name,  pecuUar  to  the  one  kind  of  plant  under  consideration,  an  adjective 
usually  distinguishing  it  from  closely  similar  plants. 

Even  to  the  English  name  of  a  plant  we  frequently  have  to  add  a 
qualifying  adjective;  thus  we  know  two  kinds  of  oranges,  and  to  distin- 
guish them  we  call  one  bitter  orange,  the  other,  sweet  orange;  so  do  they 
in  Latin,  the  sweet  orange  being  Citrus  Aurantium  sinensis,  the  bitter, 
Citrus  Aurantium  amara.  The  lemon  is  very  similar  to  the  orange,  hence 
is  given  the  same  generic  name,  its  complete  name  being  Citrus  Medica 
Lfimanum.  In  fact,  botanical  names  are  very  much  like  our  personal 
names.  We  are  Smiths  and  Jones  and  Browns  because  we  belong  to 
these  families,  and  in  order  that  one  Smith  may  be  distinguished  from 
another,  we  call  each  by  what  is  known  as  a  given  (or  Christian)  name — 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.  The  difference  between  the  personal  names  of 
men  and  the  botanical  names  of  plants  is  that  in  plants  the  specific  name, 
the  plant's  "Christian  name,"  is  put  last  instead  of  first,  as  if  we  would 
call  ourselves  Smith  John,  instead  of  John  Smith. 

Do  not  misconstrue  the  above  comparison  of  the  family  name  Smith 
to  the  botanical  name  Citrus  into  the  idea  that  the  word  Citrus  is  the 
family  name  of  the  plant.  It  is  the  name  of  the  genus;  a  plant  family 
being  much  broader,  and  including  many  genera. 

As  to  the  writing  of  the  botanical  name,  the  generic  name  always 
begins  with  a  capital  letter,  while  the  specific  name  is  written  with  a  small 
initial  letter,  except  in  three  cases:  (1)  When  the  specific  name  has  been 
at  one  time  the  generic  name;  (2)  when  derived  from  the  name  of  a  person; 
(3)  when  an  indeclinable  noun.  As  seen  above,  in  some  cases,  the  specific 
name  consists  of  two  words;  one  designating  the  particular  variety,  when 
there  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Following  the  botanical  name  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
and  other  standard  works  comes  a  proper  name — as,  ^^Lactuca  virosa, 
Linn6"  or  ^^ Pierocarjyas  Marsupiumj  Roxburgh."  This  is  the  name  of 
the  botanist  by  whom  the  botanical  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  plants. 
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A  glance  through  the  pharmacopoeia  will  show  that  a  large  number  of 
plants  were  examined  and  named  by  Carl  Linn4  (1707-1778),  who  was  a 
Swedish  apothecary.  The  botanicsi  term  family ,  mentioned  above,  and 
used  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  was  scarcely  happily  chosen,  and  in 
common  conversation  it  is  better  to  use  the  word  "tribe"  instead. 
Scientists  substitute  for  the  word  the  term  "natural  order."  For  com- 
plete explanation  of  this  plant  grouping  recourse  should  be  had  to  a 
standard  botany,  so  sufBce  it  here  to  state  that  similar  plants  are  grouped 
tc^ether  into  a  genua  (plural,  geviera) ;  thus  all  the  roses  are  grouped  into 
the  genus  Rosa;  the  oranges  and  the  lemons  into  the  genus  Citrus;  the 
mints  into  the  genus  Mentha.  Now,  roses  have  some  characteristics  Uke 
those  of  the  blackberries  (or  the  genus  Rvhus),  and,  Uke  the  apples  and 
pears  (or  the  genus  Pyrus).  In  such  cases  these  similar  genera  are 
grouped  together  for  classification  into  a  natural  order;  in  that  under  con- 
sideration the  name  chosen  for  the  natural  order  is  Rosacece.  Similarly, 
the  daisies  (genus  BeUis),  the  sunflowers  (genus  Helianthus),  the  dande- 
hons  (genus  Taraza/^m),  and  many  similar  genera  are  grouped  into  one 
natural  order  called  the  Compositas.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  the  botanical  name  is  always  followed  by  the  name 
of  the  natural  order  (or  family). 

Sjrmbolic  Formula. — ^A  majority  of  the  official  chemicals  are  not  de- 
rived from  plant  sources,  hence  in  defining  same  a  botanical  name  has 
no  part,  and  a  symboUc  chemical  formula  is  used  instead. 

A  full  explanation  of  a  chemical  formula  will  be  given  later,  so  suffi- 
cient for  this  place  is  the  bare  mention  that  it  is  an  abbreviated  method 
of  expressing  the  composition  of  the  chemical. 

Thus  the  formula  NaCl  means  a  compound  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
the  element  sodium  and  one  atom  of  chlorine  to  each  molecule.  K2SO4 
means  a  compound  containing  two  atoms  of  potassium,  one  atom  of 
sulphur,  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  molecule.  Hence  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  chemical  formula  answers  in  place  of  a  definition  of  many 
words.  Moreover,  by  means  of  the  symbolic  formula  we  learn  the  exact 
composition  of  the  official  chemical.  Thus,  while  absolute  sodium  sul- 
phate is  really  Na2S04,  that  is,  it  consists  of  two  atoms  of  sodium,  one 
atom  of  sulphur,  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  molecule,  the  pharma- 
copoeia gives  as  its  symboUc  formula,  Na2SO4l0H2O,  showing  that  the 
official  product  is  sodium  sulphate  combined  with  ten  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization  (Chapter  XXVI). 

The  official  definitions  of  chemicals  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  are 
longer  than  those  of  former  pharmacopoeias,  because  of  introduction  of 
the  so-called  "Purity  Rubric.'^  This  includes  a  specific  mention  of  the 
amount  of  absolute  chemical  contained  in  a  commercial  sample.  Thus, 
sublimed  sulphur  (p.  22)  "must  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  S 
(32.07)."  This  purity  rubric  was  introduced  to  define  accurately  the 
chemical  for  purpose  of  its  identification  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Laws, 
both  State  and  national.  To  say  that  sublimed  sulphur  is  S  =  32.07, 
would  imply  a  100  per  cent,  product,  which  is  practically  impossible  to 
obtain.  Since  the  rubric  directs  "not  less  than  99.5  per  cent.,"  J^  of  1 
per  cent,  of  accidental  impurity,  say,  moisture,  is  permissible. 

The  figures  in  such  cases  as  "S  (32.07)"  cited  above  represent  the 
atomic  weight  of  an  element  or  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound  (p. 
349). 

Official  Description. — This  division  of  the  pharmacopoeial  treatment 
of  official  drugs  scarcely  needs  extended  comment,  so  clear  and  concise 
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are  the  descriptions.  They  are  inserted  to  enable  the  pharmacist  to  find 
out  whether  the  drugs  and  chemicals  he  purchases  are  reaUy  of  quality 
worthy  of  admiiristering  as  medicine.  With  vegetable  drugs,  the  descrip- 
tioi^  deals  with  the  external  and  microscopic  appearance,  and  in  cases  of 
some  of  the  more  potent  drugs,  a  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  the 
active  ingredients  is  given,  this  method  being  called  the  assay  of  the  drug. 
With  chemicals,  the  official  description  deals  with  appearance,  solubility, 
and  other  physical  characteristics,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
chemical  tests,  first,  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  chemical,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  detect  the  presence  of  impurities.  Lastly,  there  is  usually  given 
a  quantitative  assay  of  the  chemical  by  means  of  volumetric  or  gravi- 
metric analysis,  * 

The  neglect  of  the  average  pharmacist  to  compare  his  stock  of  medi- 
cines with  the  standards  established  by  this  pharmacopoeial  description 
is  not  only  unwise,  but  also  unsafe,  for,  aside  from  the  ethical  point  that 
the  pharmacist  should  never  dispense  a  drug  .unless  he  personally  knows 
that  it  is  up  to  all  pharmacopoeial  requirements,  there  is  the  selfish  ground 
that  in  most  of  the  States  laws  relating  to  the  purity  of  drugs  are  in  force 
and  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  druggist  than  prosecution 
for  selling  inferior  drugs. 

Method  of  Preparation. — Of  the  782  medicines  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  case  of  over  half  the  method  of 
preparation  is  given,  the  policy  being  to  give  a  recipe  whenever  it  is  prac- 
tical for  the  pharmacist  to  compound  the  remedy.  For  heavy  chemicals, 
which  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply  by  the  large  manufacturer  than 
by  the  retailer,  no  recipe  is  given,  and  as  the  pharmacopoeial  committee 
has  carefully  considered  this  question,  it  behooves  every  self-respecting 
pharmacist  to  make  as  many  of  the  preparations  for  which  a  recipe  is 
given  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  recipes  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  result  of  care- 
ful study,  and  are  as  near  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  suggest.  Oc- 
casionally an  unpractical  recipe  slips  in,  but  in  most  cases  where  a  recipe 
yields  an  unsatisfactory  product  the  fault  lies  with  the  manipulator, 
rather  than  with  the  f  ramer  of  the  recipe.  In  all  recipes  of  the  ninth  edi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  the  metric  system  of  weight  is 
directed  to  be  used,  the  transition  from  the  old  system  occurring  in  the 
revision  of  1880  and  1890,  as  can  be  noted  by  comparing  the  change  in 
weights  and  measures  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

1870.    Troy  ounce  and  fluidounce. 

1880.  Parts  by  weight  (both  soUds  and  liquid  weighed).  This  was 
done  because  of  the  strong  desire  to  change  from  the  old  system- — troy 
ounces  and  fluidoimces — ^to  the  metric  system. 

However,  the  opposition  to  the  innovation  proved  too  strong,  and,  as 
a  compromise,  parts  by  weight  were  chosen.  According  to  this,  a  prepara- 
tion could  be  made  either  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  troy  ounces,  avoirdu- 
pois pounds,  troy  pounds,  grammes,  or  kilogrammes.  Thus,  in  the 
formula  of  Ammonia  Liniment  (1880)  which  read — 

Water  of  ammonia 30  parts 

Cotton-seed  oil 70  parts 

if  we  used  ammonia  water,  30  tr.  oz.,  30  av.  oz.,  or  30  Gm.,  we  would  add 
respectively  of  oil,  70  tr.  oz.,  70  av.  oz.,  or  70  Gm.,  giving  everybody  a 
chance  to  use  his  pet  system  of  weights. 

It  proved,  however,  a  bunglesome  piece  of  work,  for  it  was  an  awk- 
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ward  matter  to  weigh,  for  instance,  100  Gm.  of  a  percolating  tincture,  but 
it  accomplished  its  work.  It  established  the  idea  of  decimal  ratio,  and 
1890  found  the  convention  ready  to  adopt  the  metric  system. 

Since  1890.    The  metric  system — grammes  and  cubic  centimeters. 

OflScial  Preparations. — In  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  the  description 
or  method  of  preparing  an  official  product  is  followed  by  a  list  of  those 
preparations  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  a  matter  of  much  convenience 
to  the  student. 

Average  Dose. — ^As  explained  in  the  preface  to  the  pharmacopoeia,  the 
dose  given  in  most  of  the  monographs  on  official  products  is  intended 
purely  as  a  guide  to  the  practitioner  and  the  dispenser.  Efforts  were 
made  at  the  convention  of  1910  to  provide  a  table  of  maximum  doses, 
beyond  which  the  physician  should  not  transgress,  unless  he  emphasized 
his  desire  for  heroic  doses  by  writing  out  the  amount  in  full  or  by  other 
(dain  proof  of  his  intention;  but  the  proposition  was  voted  down. 

The  National  Formulary. — This  work  prepared  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  now  a  legal 
standard  since  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Laws  as  well  as  most  State 
laws,  direct  that  the  standards  set  for  drugs  and  preparations  found 
therein  shall  be  employed  in  enforcing  the  several  statutes.  The  fourth 
edition  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  not  only  a  number  of  reliable 
recipes  for  well-known  pharmaceuticals  but  also  in  Part  II  provides 
standards  for  all  drugs  used  in  making  the  preparations,  when  such  in- 
gredients are  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

DISPENSATORIES 

A  pharmacopoeia,  being  intended  as  a  concise  standard  work  of  refer- 
ence, by  no  means  embraces  aU  the  material  used  in  the  healing  art. 
Thus  the  ninth  revision.  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (abbreviated  U.S.P. 
IX),  recc^nizes  782  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  these  include  scarcely  a 
tenth  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  even  in  oiu*  country, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  nostrums.  The  officials  represent  those  reme- 
dies which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  revision  committee,  are  indispensable 
in  the  practice  of  medicine:  those  remedies  singled  out  from  the  vast  num- 
ber as  being  really  valuable.  Even  of  official  products  the  barest  details 
are  given  by  the  various  pharmacopoeias  in  the  effort  to  prevent  these 
works  from  becoming  too  volimiinous.  Accordingly,  in  the  various  civil- 
ized countries  there  early  sprang  up  the  need  of  commentaries  on  the 
pharmacopoeia:  large  works  which  not  only  fully  described  the  official 
remedies,  but  also  made  mention  of  a  large  number  of  the  unofficial  drugs 
and  chemicals  used  in  medicine. 

In  this  coimtry  such  commentaries  are  called  dispensaioriesy  and  we 
are  provided  with  three  valuable  works  of  this  character:  The  United 
States  Dispensatory,  first  published  in  1833,  the  National  Dispensatory, 
first  published  in  1879,  and  King's  American  Dispensatory,  first  pub- 
lished in  1854. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  HELPS 

Amoi^  appliances  needed  by  the  druggist,  none  are  more  necessary  than  a  well- 
Belected  library  of  books  and  journals,  for  it  is  from  these  that  he  learns  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  his  calling.  In  the  preface  will  be  found  a  list  of  such  books  and  journals 
ccHisulted  by  the  author,  with  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  bibliography  found  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter. 

As  to  books,  these  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  standard  official  works  like 
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the  several  pharmacopoeias  and  The  National  Formulary;  (&)  "source  books"  dis- 
tinguished by  reason  of  their  wealth  of  bibliographic  references :  and  (c)  books  that  are 
of  service  to  the  everyday  druggist  because  of  the  practical  information  they  offer  od 
special  lines.  A  suggestive  list  of  this  class  is  found  in  the  DfyLggists  Circular  for  April. 
1914.  As  to  "source  books/'  most  of  those  given  in  the  bibliography  found  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  of  this  work  are  of  that  nature.  In  such,  the  seeker  after  the  original 
articles  can  find  the  references  to  the  papers  he  wishes  to  consult.  Similar  service  is 
rendered  by  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  volumes  1 
to  60  (1851  to  1911)  and  in  their  successors  the  "year  books"  of  the  association.  In 
current  chemical  literature,  Chemical  Abstracts  published  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society  is  likewise  of  tremendous  value,  since  therein  is  found  abstracts  of  practically 
every  article  published  in  every  chemical  journal  on  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  II 
METROLOGY 


Metrology  is  the  science  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  definition  of  weight  as  commonly  used,  to  express  the  quantity 
of  a  given  substance,  is  erroneous,  the  correct  word  for  the  absolute 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  substance  being  mass. 

Thus  the  mass  of  a  substance  is  unchangeable  under  all  circuilastances,  while 
the  weight  varies  under  certain  influences,  since  weisht  is  the  measure  of  the  gravitat- 
ing force  of  the  earth,  and  the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth  varies  at  different  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  and  interior. 

Details  of  gravity  can  be  found  in  any  elementary  physics,  so  suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  substances  attract  other  substances  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  mass,  and  since  of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  the 
mass  of  the  earth  is  infinitely  greater,  the  preeminent  attraction  is  that 
of  the  earth. 

That  the  earth  attracts  bodies  to  it  is  shown  by  every  falling  object, 
the  tendency  of  the  falling  object  being  to  attain  as  near  the  center  of  the 
earth  as  possible.  An  ocular  demonstration  of  the  quantity  of  gravitat- 
ing force  is  offered  by  the  JoUy  spiral  balance  (Fig.  1),  which  consists 
of  an  exceedingly  sensitive  steel  spring,  which  is  elongated  on  placing  at 
the  end  thereof  a  weight  which  is  attracted  downward  by  the  earth's 
force.    The  application  of  this  spiral  balance  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  spiral 
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butcher's  settle  or  ice  scale.  Such  a  balance  measures  directly  the  force 
of  gravitation,  and  hence  the  weight  of  the  substance,  since  weight  is  the 
measure  of  the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth. 

Thes&mespir&lb&IancecaiibeusedformeaEurmg  the  comp&rativeweightoof  vari- 
ous subetauces  at  the  same  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  smce  the  measure  of  gravi- 
tatioa  varies  at  various  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  balances  are  intended 
for  use  only  at  the  place  for  which  they  are  standardized.  Thus,  a  body  which  is 
attracted  toward  the  earth  with  a  force  of  192  pounds  at  the  polea,  is  attracted  with 
about  a  force  of  191  pounds  at  the  ei^uator.  Hence,  as  stated  above,  the'weight  of  a 
rabstaoce  is  not  an  absolute  criterion  of  its  quantity,  and  we 
should  team  to  spieak  of  mass  rather  than  of  weight. 

In  measuring  the  quantity  of  substance,  three  sya- 
tems  of  units  may  be  employed — ^those  of  length,  ca^ 
pacity,  and  weight — and  while  these  systems  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  order  named,  yet  their 
origin  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  prehis- 
toric days,  the  Jews  claiming  that  both  weights  and 
measures  were  introduced  by  Cain. 

As  to  measures,  the  most  ancient  is  the  I^ptian 
cubit — the  length  of  the  forearm  (b.c.  2300). 

The  foot  is  of  Grecian  origin,  legend  saying  that 
Hercules'  foot  served  as  model.  Inch  is  of  Roman 
origin,  being  an  "uneia,"  or  twelfth  of  afoot,  and 
to  the  same  people  we  are  indebted  for  the  ■pace  and 
the  miTe  {miUia  possum).  The  yard  is  more  modern, 
being  the  Anglo-Saxon  measurement  of  the  girth. 

Of  weights,  the  oldest  specimens  now  extant  are  those  cci- 
cavated  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh;  one  of  these, 
a  stone  duck,  from  b.c.  2007,  is  inscribed  as  representing  ten 
"manah."  This  manah  was  evidently  the  standard  for  all 
neighboring  countries,  mention  of  it  being  made  in  the  Bible. 
This  manah  was  divided  into  60  shekels,  and  weighed,  in  some 
cases,  about  one  avoirdupois  pound  (489  to  502  Gm.),  while 
others  weigh  exactly  twice  as  much. 

This  E&bylonian  manah  was  adc^.._   ._    .___ 

dergoiiw  variations  in  weight  during  the  lapse  of  years. 


This  E&bylonian  manah  was  adopted  by  the  GrecianSjUn- 

— ^ing  variations  in  weight  during  the  lapse  of  years.     Thus 

find  the  city  of  Athens  had  a  manah  (or  "mna,"  as  they 
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called  it)  weighing  15>i  avoirdupois  ounces  (436  Gm).,  and  the 
ame  people  had  a  silver  coin  weighing  >{oo  oi  the  manah,  which 
they  called  drachma. 

The  weight  standards  of  ancient  Italy  seemed  also  based  on 
the  Babylonian  manah,  the  first  coins  from  Rome  being  masses 
of  bronze  weighing  about  one-third  the  heavy  manah,  and  called 
Ibe  "as  libralit,"  or  "pondo  libralit."  This  Roman  pound  was 
divided  into  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  and  twelfths,  and  the 
latter  was  called  "uncia"  — hence  our  word  "ounce.       Of  the 

same  monetary  value  of  the  bronze  coin  "aa  libralia"  was  a  

small  silver  coin  weighing  about  twenty  of  our  grains  (1.137 

Gm.),  and  this  was  called  a  " seripulum,"  and  as  time  went  on  these  coin  weights  be- 
ritae  the  standard  weights  of  the  nation,  and  so  it  was  that  at  the  time  of  Nero  the 
Homan  weights  were  a  libra,  or  pound  of  ^27  Gm,;  X2  libra,  or  unda;  }^  uncia,  or 
draehma;  and  )-i  drachma,  or  acripula,  practically  our  present  apothecary  system. 

Concerning  weights  smaller  than  tne  scripula  there  is  mucn  confusion,  different 
authorities  mentioning  the  obuJui,  or  H  scruple;  the  sUiqva,  or  yi  obulus,  and  the 
dtalkus,  or  Jfg  obulus,  or  Wtso  pound.  This  is  of  no  special  interest  to  us,  and  is 
mentioned  merely  to  note  tne  absence  of  the  Rrain  weight,  although  the  siliqua  (like 
our  grain)  waa  the  weight  of  a  seed — that  of  the  plant  CeraUmia  sUtguo,  or  St.  John's 

The  Roman  weights  were  borrowed  by  all  the  countries  of  Centra! 
Europe,  and  likewise  we  find  the  coins  of  the  middle  ages  were  copies  of 
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those  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose  Eastern  Empire  was  a  direct  off- 
shoot of  the  Roman.  Thus  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  penny  was  an  exact 
copy  of  Constantino's  "tremisse,"  and  weighs  J^  scripula,  or  24  grains, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  penny  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Evidently,  this 
coin  began  to  vary  in  weight,  and  to  standardize  same  by  some  familiar 
unit  was  the  aim  of  Henry  III.,  whose  statute  of  1266  says  the  penny 
''  shall  weigh  32  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  20  pence  do  make 
an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  one  pound,  and  8  pounds  do  make  a  gallon  of 
wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London  bushel."  This  famous 
statute  is  our  formal  introduction  to  our  present  S3r8tem  of  weights  and 
measures,  giving  us  the  first  authentic  reference  to  the  penn3rweight. 
The  pound  here  mentioned  is  the  ancient  Tower  pound,  used  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  weighing  but  5400  of  our  present  grains. 

The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  (1304)  reiterates  the  statute  just  given, 
directing  a  penny  of  32  grains  of  wheat,  the  ounce  of  20  pence,  the  pound 
of  12  ounces,  the  gallon  of  8  pounds  of  wine,  and  the  bushel  of  8  gallons. 
It  also  contains  the  innovation  that  a  pound  of  money  and  of  medicine 
consist  of  only  20  shillings;  a  pound  of  aU  other  things  consists  of  25 
shillings.  It  furthermore  adds  that  a  poimd  of  money  contains  12  ounces, 
while  a  pound  of  all  other  things  contains  16  ounces;  that  is,  that  articles 
of  a  common  character  should  be  dispensed  with  more  lavish  hand  than 
those  which  were  more  expensive.  Following  this  idea,  this  new  system 
of  weights  for  the  coarser  commodities  was  called  "avoirdupois,"  from 
the  French  words  '^ avoir '^  and  "poisy^^  which  mean  "to  have  weight." 
Hence  the  origin  of  two  different  pounds  and  two  different  ounces,  thus 
entailing  upon  Enghsh-speaking  people  even  to  this  day  material  incon- 
venience and  discomfort. 

But  whence  the  change  from  the  penny  of  32  wheat  grains  to  the 
p)enny  of  24  of  our  present  grains?  No  statute  authorizing  a  penny  of 
24  wheat  grains  can  be  foimd,  unless  we  accept  the  testimony  of  a  single 
and  somewhat  questionable  authority,  that  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  of  the 
year  1280  directed  a  penny  of  24  grains.  The  same  authority  believed 
that  our  present  grain  is  the  weight  of  a  barley  com,  rather  than  a  wheat 
grain,  and  this  may  be  the  truth,  since  the  grain  of  wheat  of  modem 
times  has  been  found  to  weigh  only  three-quarters  of  our  modem  grain, 
and  likewise  only  three-quarters  the  weight  of  a  barley-corn. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  possible  that  our  modem  grain  is  a  foreign 
weight  replacing  the  wheat  grain,  just  as  oiu*  two  pounds  (troy  and  avoir- 
dupois) are  foreign  units  which  gradually  forced  the  ancient  English 
standard,  the  Tower  pound,  from  the  field. 

The  first  official  record  we  have  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  systems 
is  in  a  statute  of  1314,  where  the  phrase  "pur  la  libre  de  troy  orre"  is 
used,  this  ordinance  directing  the  price  of  metals  by  the  troy  pound; 
while  a  statute  of  1335  authorized  merchants  to  buy  and  sell  "  com,  wine, 
avoirdupois f  fiesh,  fish,"  etc.;  the  word  in  this  case  has  its  original  mean- 
ing of  "  weight  articles,"  and  it  was  not  until  a  statute  of  1529  that  men- 
tion of  "the  weight  called  haverdupois"  is  made. 

Of  these  two  systems,  the  troy  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  standard 
of  the  French  city  of  Troyes,  which  was  quite  a  commercial  center  in 
medieval  days,  while  our  present  avoirdupois  pound  is  said  to  have  been 
the  standard  of  Bayonne,  another  city  of  France. 

The  United  States  standard  yard  and  troy  pound  date  from  1760, 
they  having  been  conferred  upon  the  colonies  by  the  mother  country,  and 
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are  copies  of  the  ancient  weights  given  above,  and  no  change  has  been 
made  by  this  government  since  its  organization. 

The  exact  number  of  grains  in  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  has  been  the  source  of 
much  controversy  and  varying  values  are  given.  One  source  of  variation  is  the  matter 
of  temperature  and  of  barometric  pressure  at  which  the  estimation  is  made.  Thus  in 
the  present  pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated  that  the  value  taken  at  25°G.  and  at  760  milli- 
meters pressure  is  58,185  grains,  while  at  4°C.  and  in  vacuoy  it  is  58,416.6  grains. 
Of  course,  the  weight  of  the  pint  and  of  fluidounce  varies  according  to  which  figure  is 
taken  for  the  gallon. 

In  1816  and  in  1836  the  British  government  modified  its  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  adopting  the  so-called  Imperial  system,  in  which 
an  effort  was  made  to  place  the  accepted  system  of  weights  and 
measures  on  a  scientific  basis  by  comparing  same  with  physical  units 
which  can  be  easily  verified.  Thus,  the  yard  of  36  inches  is  based  on 
the  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  a  vacuum  in  London  at 
62*F.  The  length  of  this  pendulum  is  39.1393  of  the  accepted  historic 
standard  inches,  and  12  of  these  inches  are  called  a  foot,  and  three  feet, 
a  yard.  In  other  words,  the  Imperial  inch  and  yard  are  the  same  lengths 
as  the  old  units,  but  their  determination  has  been  placed  on  a  careful 
physical  measurement.  In  like  manner  the  Imperial  troy  pound  remains 
at  the  old  standard,  5760  grains.  The  grains,  however,  were  care- 
fuDy  determined  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  the 
weight  of  which  at  62TF.,  and  at  30  inches  barometric  pressure  was 
found  to  be  252.458  grains.  The  Imperial  gallon  differs  from  the 
Unit^  States  gallon,  being  the  volume  of  ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of  dis- 
tilled water  imder  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  weight  of  70,000  grains  of  distilled 
water,  and  has  the  capacity  of  277  cubic  inches. 

The  volumetric  subdivision  of  the  Imperial  gallon  is  also  different, 
from  the  United  States  gallon,  it  being  divided,  as  ours,  into  8  pints,  bu.t 
the  pints  are  divided  into  20  fluidounces  instead  of  16. 

Li  our  present  United  States  system  of  weights  and  measures  the 
troy,  apothecaries',  and  avoirdupois  ounce  weights,  and  the  yard  and 
inch,  are  the  same  as  the  English,  but  the  gallon,  as  the  old  EngUsh  gallon 
of  1760,  has  a  weight  of  58,252.8  grains,  and  a  capacity  of  231  cubic  inches. 

The  tables  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  United  States  are: 

Apothecaries'  Weight.  Abbreviated. 

20  grains  —  1  scruple 3 

3  scraples  *=  1  drachm 3 

8  drachms  «  1  ounce 5 

12  ounces  =  1  pound ft> 

Troy  Weight.  Abbreviated. 

24  grains  =  1  pennyweight dwt. 

20  pennyweight  =  1  ounce oz. 

12  ounces  =  1  pound lb. 

Avoirdupois  Weight.  Abbreviated. 

437^  grains  «  1  ounce  .• av.  oz. 

16  ounces  =  1  pound av.  lb. 

U.  S.  Fluid  Measure.                                                 Abbreviated. 
60  minims  —  1  fluidrachm f  5  • 

8  fluidrachms  =  1  fluidounce f  5. 

16  fluidoimces   =  1  pint O. 

2  pints  =  1  quart qt. 

4  quarts  «  1  gallon (Jong. 
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The  r£sum6  of  the  old  system  of  weights  and  measures  shows  what 
confusion  prevails.  We  see  there  are  four  distinct  ounces:  avmrdupois^ 
437 J^  grains;  apothecary  or  troyy  4S0  grains;  U.S.  fluids  454.6  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water;  Imperial  fluidy  437.5  grains  of  distilled  water.  Likewise 
there  iare  two  pounds:  troy,  5760  grains;  avoirdupois,  7000  grains.  There 
are  also  two  gallons;  U.S.  gallon,  231  cubic  inches  (58,185  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water) ;  Imperial  gallon,  277  cubic  inches  (70,000  grains  of  distilled 
water). 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  distinction  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Imperial  fluid  measures,  and  the  American  pharmacist 
should  never  use  an  English  graduate. 

Another  pharmaceutic  detail  worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  phar- 
macists purchase  their  goods  by  the  avoirdupois  and  dispense  them 
chiefly  by  troy  system.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  remember  that  an  eighth 
ounce  of  morphine  sulphate  is  not  an  eighth  of  a  troy  ounce,  or  60  grains, 
but  an  eighth  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce,  or  54.69  grains. 

COMMON  MEASURES 

The  following  common  measures,  largely  used  in  the  household,  are 
worthy  of  mention: 

A  teaspoonful  is  supposed  to  be  1  fluidrachm. 
A  dessertspoonful  is  supposed  to  be  2  fluidrachms. 
A  t-ablespoonful  is  supposed  to  be  4  fluidrachms. 
A  wineglassful  is  supposed  to  be  2  fluidounces. 
A  teacupful  is  supposed  to  be  4  fluidounces. 

The  words  "supposed  to  be"  are  well  chosen,  since  most  of  the  spoons 
and  other  measures  vary  greatly  as  to  size. 

Remember  that  a  drop  is  not  a  minim,  and  a  minim  does  not  neces- 
sarily weigh  a  grain. 

Drops  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  liquid  which  is  being 
dropped,  and  also  according  to  the  surface  from  which  the  liquid  is 
dropped.  As  to  the  first,  the  variation  in  size  of  drops  is  from  44  drops 
of  syrup  of  acacia,  120  drops  of  laudanum,  and  250  drops  of  chloroform 
to  the  fluidrachm.  The  size  of  the  drop  of  the  same  Uquid  will  vary  ac- 
cordingly as  the  surface  from  which  the  Hquid  is  dropped  is  sharp  or  flat, 
or  whether  the  orifice  from  which  it  is  dropped  is  large  or  small.  Thus, 
water  dropped  from  the  bottom  of  a  gallon  evaporating  dish  measures 
18  drops  to  the  fluidrachm,  whereas  the  same  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture dropped  from  a  glass  rod  of  J^o-ii^ch  bore  gave  600  drops  to  the  fluid- 
rachm. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  a  standard  dropper  to  deliver 
20  drops  to  each  gramme  of  water  at  15°C.  A  tube  having  an  orifice 
3  millimeters  in  diameter  will  produce  drops  of  this  size. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  confusion  resulting  from  the  use  of  units  of  the  same  name  and 
of  different  values  cited  on  preceding  pages  led  to  an  effort  to  secure  an 
international  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  moven^ent  was 
instituted  by  Prince  de  Tallyrand,  who  persuaded  the  French  assembly 
to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  the  collating  of  the  various  systems  of  weight-s 
and  measures  then  in  use  in  France,  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the 
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British  government,  and  assigning  the  formation  of  the  new  system, 
based  on  a  universal  standard,  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
French  Academy  took  up  the  work,  and  the  report  of  same  was  made 
into  a  law  August  1,  1793.  The  next  year  the  French  government  sent 
the  United  States  government  a  copy  of  the  new  weights  and  measures, 
with  the  request  that  they  be  adopted  by  the  infant  republic;  this  request 
was  communicated  to  Congress  by  President  Washington  in  his  message, 
January  8,  1795.  In  1821  national  attention  was  brought  to  the  metric 
system  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  same 
by  Congress,  but  nothing  was  done  in  that  direction  until  1866,  when  an 
act  was  passed  legaUzing  the  system  in  the  United  States,  and  directing 
that  the  same  be  used  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  the  marine  hospital  service.  In  recent  years  further  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  attempted  by  strong  pressure  on  Congress  to  pass 
laws  to  make  the  system  compulsory,  as  well  as  legal.  Such  a  bill  did 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1896,  but  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  since. 

The  metric  system  was  based  on  an  absolute  unit,  and  from  that 
absolute  unit  all  other  imits  w^re  directly  or  indirectly  evolved.  The 
standard  unit  taken  was  the  forty-milUonth  part  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference around  the  poles,  which  was  called  a  ^^  meter. ^^ 

This  meter  was  divided  into  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths, 
which  were  called  respectively  decimeter,  centimeter,  millimeter.  Multi- 
ples of  the  meter  were  also  arranged.  A  cube,  a  centimeter  each  way, 
was  taken  as  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  called  a  cubic  centimeter.  The 
weight  of  this  cubic  centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  4°C.  (at  which  tem- 
perature water  attains  its  greatest  density)  was  called  gramme,  and  in 
this  way,  from  the  primal  unit  of  length,  the  unit  of  capacity  and  the 
unit  of  weight  were  obtained. 

Of  course,  denominations  other  than  these  three  units  were  essential, 
and  in  all  cases  such  units  were  based  on  the  decimal  scale,  the  change  in 
units  of  length  and  the  weight  being  marked  by  the  prefixes  deci-,  centi- 
and  milli-  ^atin  words  meaning  ten,  one  hundred,  and  one  thousand), 
as  mentioned  above,  and  deka-,  hecto-,  kilo-  (Greek  words  meaning  ten, 
one  hundred,  and  one  thousand)  for  the  higher  units. 

An  examination  of  this  table  of  fractions, — Kooo>  Kpo>  aiid  Ho — 
exactly  like  mills,  cents,  dimes,  and  dollars,  will  show  similarity  between 
the  metric  system  and  our  currency: 

10000.  Myriagramme. 

1000.  Kilogramme. 

100.  Hectogramme. 

10.  Dekagramme. 

1.  Gramme.     Compare  this  to  $1.00  (dollar). 

0.10  Decigramme.     Compare  this  to  0.10  (dime). 

0.01  Centigramme.     Compare  this  to  0.01  (cent). 

0.001  Milligramme.     Compare  this  to  0.001  (mill). 

The  unit  of  volume,  the  cubic  centimeter,  being  very  small,  a  thou- 
sand of  these  mils  was  adopted  as  a  higher  unit  and  was  called  a  Uter; 
hence,  a  cubic  centimeter  is  a  milliliter,  or  one-thousandth  of  a  liter. 

Careful  measurements  have  shown  that  the  cubic  centimeter  has  not  the  same 
volume  as  has  the  thousandth  part  of  the  standard  liter.  While  the  difference  is  too 
trifling  to  be  ordinarily  considered  the  committee  of  revision  of  the  present  pharma- 
copcBia  decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  government  scientists  and  to  use  the  word 
milliliter  or  "mil"  in  place  of  the  term  cubic  centimeter. 

a 
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Orthography. — The  original  French  metric  terms  were  "metre,  litre, 
and  gramme.'*  These  have  been  anglicized  by  the  American  Metric 
Bureau  into  "meter,  liter,  and  gram."  However,  there  is  danger  that 
the  latter  word,  when  written,  may  be  mistaken  for  "grain,"  hence  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  has  retained  the  French  spelling  "gramme," 
though  accepting  the  American  spelling  of  the  other  two  units,  meter  and 
liter. 

Of  metric  weights,  we  need  only  consider — 

Kilogramme,  1000  grammes. 

Gramme. 
Milligramme,  Kooo  gramme  (0.001  Gm.). 

The  prefixes  hecta,  deka,  deci,  etc.,  should  be  clearly  understood,  but 
in  practical  work  they  are  not  used  very  often. 

The  conversion  of  ordinary  weights  and  measures  into  the  metric  or 
vice  versd  is  not  so  hard  as  it  first  seems.  All  that  has  to  be  known  is 
the  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  fluid  tables  and  the  following  facts: 

I.     That  a  gramme  equals  15.5  grains,  approximately. 
II.     That  a  kilogramme  equals  1000  grammes,  and  that  a  milligramme  is  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  gramme. 

III.  That  one  fluidounce  of  distilled  water  weighs,  at  78**  Fahrenheit,  454.6 
grains. 

IV.  That  a  mil  of  distilled  water  weighs  one  gramme. 
V.     That  a  liter  equals  1000  mils. 

With  the  three  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  given  on  a  preceding 
page,  and  the  above  five  facts,  any  ordinary  problem  in  pharmacopoeia! 
weights  and  measures  can  be  worked. 

Just  an  example  or  so: 

(a)  How  many  grammes  in  4  avoirdupois  ounces? 
Answer:  1  av.  oz.  =  437.5  grains. 

4  av..oz.  —  4  X  437.5  grains  =  1750  grains.     1750  grains. 

Remember,  the  denomination  '* grains"  is  the  bridge  across  which  one  passes  from 
the  region  of  the  old  system  to  the  realm  of  the  metric  system. 

1  gramme  ^  15.5  grains. 

Therefore,  in  1750  grains  there  wiU  be  as  many  grammes  as  15.5  goes  into  1750. 

15.5)1750(112+        So  you  see  there  are  about  113  grammes  in  4  avoirdupois 
155  ounces. 

200 

155 

450 
310 

In  comparing  this  example  with  the  tables  given  by  the  pharmacopceia 
it  will  be  found  that  while  the  answer  just  given  is  112.9  grammes,  the 
true  equivalent  is  113.4.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exact  value  of 
the  gramme  is  15.432  grains. 

If  1760  is  divided  by  15.432,  the  quotient  will  be  113.4.  However, 
15.5  is  near  enough  for  most  practical  pharmaceutic  purposes. 
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(h)     How  many  troy  ounces  in  72.5  grammes' 
Answer:  1  gramme  »  15.5  grains. 

72.6  grammes  =  15.6  X  72.5  =  1123.75  grains. 
72.6 
16.5  1123.75  grains. 

3626        We  are  on  the  bridge.     Now  for  the  other  side. 
3625 
726 

1123.76         1  troy  ounce  =  480  grains. 

Therefore,  in  1123.76  grains  there  will  be  as  many  troy  ounces  as  4S0  goes 
into  1123.76— 

480)1123.76(2.3  + 
960 

1637 
U40 

So  it  is  seen  there  are  about  2^o  ^^^7  ounces  in  72.5  grammes. 

(c)     How  many  fluidounces  in  120  mils? 

Answer:  1  mil  distilled  water  at  4°C.  =  1  gramme. 
1  gramme  =  15.5  grains. 
120  mils  distilled  water  «  120  X  15.5  grains  »  1860  grains. 

15.6 
120 

1860.0 

Ag&in  we  are  down  to  grains.     1860  grains. 
1  nuidounce  distilled  water  at  15°C.  =  454.6  grains. 

Therefore,  in  1860  grains  distilled  water  there  are  as  many  fluidounces  as 
464.6  goes  into  1860. 

454.6)1860.0(4.0+  fluidounces 
18184 

4160 

Hence,  in  120  mils  there  are  somewhat  over  4  fluidoimces. 

(<2)     How  many  mils  in  1  pint? 
1  pint  s  16  fluidounces. 
1  nuidounce  distilled  water  =  454.6  grains. 
16  fluidounces  distilled  water  »  454.6  X  16  »  7273.6  grains. 

454.6 
16 

7273.6  grains. 

Here  we  are  at  the  crossing!    7273.6  grains. 
1  mil  distilled  water  —  16.6  grains. 

Therefore,  in  7273.6  grains  distilled  water  there  are  as  many  mils  as  16.6  goes 
into  7273.6. 

16.6)7273.6(469  + 
620 

1073 
930 


1436 
So  it  is  clear  that  there  are  about  470  mils  in  one  pint. 

One  other  equivalent  besides  the  five  already  given  had  better  be 
mentioned. 

A  gramme  is  16.5  grains;  what  then  is  the  value  of  a  grain  in  the  metric 
system?    That  point  is  of  value  in  dosage. 

The  dose  of  potassium  bromide  (15-30  grains)  is  easy  to  translate 
mto  one  to  two  grammes.  But  how  about  strychnine  sulphate  (dose, 
J^Q-Mo  grain)? 
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Here  is  where  the  value  of  a  grain  in  miUigrammea  is  needed. 

1  gramme  —  1000  milligrammes. 
1  gramme  »  15.5  grains. 
1  grain       —  ^^{55  gramme. 
Therefore,  1  grain       =  ^Hss  X  1000  milligrammes. 

155)10000(64+ 
930 

700 
620 


Accordingly,  one  mm  equals  about  65  milligrammes,  and  the  dose  of  strychnine 
sulphate  is  1  to  2  mimgrammes  (^0  X  65;  }^o  X  65). 

The  following  quantities,  confusing  to  the  student  should  be  mastered 

by  him. 

1  grain  is  65  milligrammes  or  0.065  grammes. 
}4  grain  is  32  milligrammes  or  0.0325  grammes. 
^  grain  is  16  milligrammes  or  0.016  grammes. 
}i  grain  is    8  miUigrammes  or  0.008  grammes. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  instruments  used  in  the  pharmaceutic  application  of  metrology 
are  weights  and  measures,  and  the  comparison  of  a  given  substance  to 
the  standard  is  performed  on  an  instrmnent  called  a  scale  or  balance. 

The  only  form  of  scale  with  which  the  mass  of  a  substance  is  estimated 
by  actual  gravity  is  the  spiral  balance,  which  consists  of  a  delicate  spring 
to  which  is  attached  a  scale  pan,  the  elongation  of  the  spiral  when  a 
weight  is  placed  in  the  pan  being  marked  by  the  descent  of  an  arrow 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spiral.  This  needle  moves  against  an 
index,  and  the  elongation  of  the  spring  under  influence  of  gravity  can  be 
measured  and  through  this  the  weight  of  the  body  determined  (Fig.  1). 

The  popular  modification  of  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  the  com- 
mon butcher's  scale  and  ice  scale. 

Pharmaceutic  scales  are  modifications  of  the  principle  of  a  balance 
which  is  an  application  of  the  well-known  mechanical  device,  the  lever. 
The  principle  of  the  lever  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  rigid  bar  and  an 
oscillating  point  called  fulcrum,  with  the  power  applied  in  such  a  way  as 
to  raise  or  otherwise  move  a  weight,  this  principle  being  exemplified  in 
the  familiar  illustration  of  a  crowbar  for  raising  heavy  bodies,  and  acting 
on  the  well-known  principle  that  the  power  applied  to  raise  or  move  a 
weight  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  lever; 
hence,  the  longer  the  arm  on  which  the  power  is  applied,  the  greater  the 
weight  it  can  raise,  and  in  the  same  way  if  the  fulcrum  is  situated  exactly 
midway  between  the  power  and  the  weight,  these  must  be  exactly  equal 
to  produce  a  state  of  equilibrium.  On  this  principle  the  balance  operates, 
the  same  primarily  consisting  of  a  rigid  bar  oscillating  on  a  central  ful- 
crum called  a  knife-edge.  From  either  end  of  the  bar  are  suspended  pans 
on  which  are  placed  respectively  the  power  and  the  weight;  the  "power" 
in  this  case  being  the  standard  weight  used  in  estimating  the  quantity 
of  the  substance.  If  the  central  knife-edge  is  situated  exactly  midway 
between  the  two,  a  standard  weight  will  be  balanced  by  exactly  the  same 
mass  of  substance  desired  placed  in  the  other  pan;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fulcrum  is  so  placed  that  one  arm  of  the  beam  is  longer  than  the  other, 
a  standard  weight  placed  in  the  pan  suspended  from  the  longer  arm  will 
weigh  as  many  times  the  amount  of  substance  in  the  pan  placed  on  the 
short  arm  as  the  relative  length  of  the  arms. 
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For  the  purpose  of  studying  pharmaceutic  balances  it  is  convenient 
to  divide  them  into  the  following  four  classes: 

Single  beam  equal  arm  balances. 
Single  beam  unequal  arm  balances. 
Double  beam  unequal  arm  balances. 
Compoimd  lever  balance. 

SINGLE  BEAM  EQUAL  ARM  BALANCES 

Several  requirements  are  stated  by  authorities  as  essential  to  a  perfect 
prescription  balance,  the-  first  being  that  the  point  of  sitspension  shovld 
he  slightly  above  the  center  of  gravity.  By  the  center  of  gravity  is  meant 
the  point  on  which  a  given  object  will  oscillate  absolutely  freely:  that 
point  at  which  the  weight  of  an  oscillating  body  is  exactly  compensated 
in  every  direction. 

To  place  the  central  knife-edge  exactly  at  this  point  is  to  make  the 
balance  so  sensitive  that  time  is  lost  in  attempting  to  bring  the  beam 
into  a  state  of  rest. 

To  place  the  knife-edge  below  the  center  of  gravity  means  that  ab- 
normal condition  wherein  there  is  a  greater  weight  above  the  point  of 
suspension  than  below,  with  the  result  that,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
the  heavy  part  above  will  endeavor  to  invert  itself. 

Second,  the  end  knife-edges  should  be  equidistant  from  the  center y  and 
all  three  shovld  he  on  the  same  plane  and  parallel  to  ons  another. 


Fic-  2. — Position  of  knife-edges. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  the  beam  is  of  exactly  the  same  weight 
throughout,  and  an  equal  arm  balance  is  desired,  that  condition  can  be 
obtained  only  by  having  one  end  knife-edge  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  central  as  the  other.  As  the  end  knife-edges  are  usually  inverted 
in  relation  to  the  central  knife-edge,  the  effect  of  placing  these  knife« 
edges  on  the  same  plane  is  shown  in  the  appended  sketch  (Fig.  2). 

Third,  the  beam  should  he  of  inflexible  and  light  m^iterial. 

The  Ughter  the  beam,  the  less  friction  does  it  exert  on  the  central 
knife-edge,  hence  a  dictum  in  successful  scale  manufacturing  is  to  make 
the  frame  as  light  as  possible  without  sacrificing  rigidity. 

The  knife-edges  in  ordinary  prescription  balances  are  of  hard  polished 
steel,  but  as  that  metal  is  liable  to  rust  from  contact  with  moist  air,  and 
since  every  particle  of  rust  wUl  increase  the  friction,  rusted  knife-edges 
oscillate  less  freely.  In  the  finer  forms  of  balance  this  impediment  to 
free  oscillation  is  prevented  by  making  the  tips  of  the  knife-edges  of  agate, 
which  does  not  rust. 

Not  desiring  to  fill  this  work  with  an  excess  of  pictures  which  can  be 
found  in  any  catalogue  of  a  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutic  apparatus, 
only  typical  cases  of  the  several  forms  of  balances  will  be  given. 

Testing  the  Balance. — The  testing  of  a  balance  to  see  whether  the 
above  requirements  are  met  with  is  quite  a  simple  matter.  Thus,  if  a 
scale  is  sold  as  being  sensitive  to  a  certain  weight,  say  Koo  grain,  it 
should  show  its  sensitiveness  when  such  a  weight  is  placed  on  a  scale 
alone,  and  also  when  the  scale  is  burdened  with  its  limit  of  weighti 
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If  the  arms  of  the  balance  are  exactly  equal,  the  state  of  equilibrium 
produced  by  putting;  a  hundred  gramme  wei^t  on  either  pan  should 
remain  the  same  if  these  weights  are  exchanged. 

If  the  knife-edges  are  parallel,  moving  the  weights  to  various  parts 
of  the  scale  pans  will  have  no  effect  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance. 

Hand  Scales. — The  simplest  form  of  single  beam  equal  arm  balance 
consiBts  of  a  beam  with  pan  suspended  on  either  end,  the  beam  itself 


hanging  from  a  ring  held  by  the  hand.  In  using  a  hand  scale,  the  ring 
from  which  the  beam  is  suspended  should  be  placed  on  the  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  thumb  and  second  finger  to  prevent  too  great 
oscillation  of  the  index  (Fig.  3). 

Prescription  Bakmce. — In  this  balance  the  beam  is  not  suspended 
from  the  hand,  but  oscillates  on  a  rigid  upright  column  of  brass  through 


Fil.  4. — PiacriptJoD  btUume:  a,  Lavbt  for  rainni;  bcHtn;  b.  leveUDg  Krew;  c.  iidjiutiiii  butlon:  i, 

the  center  of  which  passes  a  lever  by  which  the  beam  can  be  raised  for 
oscillation,  and  lowered  in  a  state  of  rest,  at  which  time  the  knife-edges 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  oscillating  surface,  hence  useless  friction  is 
avoided.  The  entire  apparatus  is  inclosed  in  an  appropriate  glass  case 
(Fig-  *)■ 
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In  purchasing  a  prescriptioD  balance 'it  is  highly  advisable  to  secure 
one  which  has  a  spirit-level  and  is  provided  with  leveling  screws,  since 
to  obtain  accurate  results  in  weighing  it  is  essential  that  the  balance  be 
perfectly  level. 

After  continued  use  it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  two  arms 
may  vary,  and  thus  throw  the  balance  out  of  equilibrium,  and  to  remedy 
this,  the  better  forms  of  such  balances  have  a  beam  on  each  end  of  which 
iif  buttons  which  move  freely  up  and  down  a  screw,  thus  making  it  easy 
to  attain  equilibrium. 

Attached  to  the  beam  near  the  central  knife-edge  is  the  metallic  needle, 
which,  by  its  oscillation  gainst  the  scale,  shows  when  equilibrium  is 


reached.  This  is'attained  when  the  needle,  after  oscillating,  ccmes  to 
rest  at  the  point  on  the  index  directly  beneath  the  point  of  suspension. 
To  wait  until  a  delicate  balance  ceases  oscillating  is  a  tedious  operation, 
and  therefore  the  pharmacist  and  chemist  have  recourse  to  the  method 
known  as  reading  the  zero  point,  explained  under  the  analytic  balance. 

Aimy  prescription  balance  is  an  exceedingly  simple  and  convenient 
form  of  single  beam  equal  arm  balance,  but  not  of  sufficient  accui^cy  to 
warrant  general  use  in  pharmacy.  As  suggested  by  the  name,  it  is 
primarily  intended  for  use  by  army  surgeons  and  others  who  move  from 
pl&ce  to  place,  being  of  such  manufacttue 
that  it  can  be  easily  dismantled  and  carried 
around  in  the  drawer  {F\g^.  5  and  6). 

Analytic  Balance. — Merely  a  refined 
modification  of  the  prescription  balance. 
While  the  latter  is  sensitive  to  Ho  grain. 
the  analytic  balance  is  sensitive  to  ^q  milli- 
SJ^aane,  or  }-^oo  grain.  In  the  analytic 
balance  the  beam  is  usually  of  aluminum, 
while  the  knife-edges  are  invariably  tipped 
with  agate. 

For  weighing  a  smaller  quantity  than  a       Fig_  9,_Ariay  pracription  acnie. 
(!entigraoune   recourse   is   had   to   a   rider 

wmght.  The  rider,  which  usually  weighs  a  centigramme,  is  so  shaped 
as  to  straddle  the  beam,  and  therefore  when  placed  on  the  beam,  exactly 
over  the  end  knife-edge,  it  will  exert  the  weight  of  a  centigramme.  The 
dlnance  on  the  beam  from  the  end  knife-edge  to  the  central  knife-edge 
is  divided  exactly  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  up  and  down  the  beam  on 
the  scale  the  rider  can  be  moved.  Following  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  weights  which  will  exert  on  the  opposite  scale  pan,  the  force  of 
1  rent^amme  when  placed  exactly  over  the  end  knife-edge,  will  exert 
the  force  of  but  J^  centigramme  if  moved  half  way  up  toward  the  central 
knife-edge,  and  will  exert  the  force  of  but  Ho  centigramme  if  moved 
□ine-4enths  of  the  way  up  toward  the  central  knife-edge.     The   beam 
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Beam  Arrest  and  column  comprise  the  stand 

Pig.  7.— Anslytic  bslimc*. 


Pio.  S. — "Cluinom>tio"  baluMa, 
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being  divided  into  exactly  100  equal  parts,  the  rider  can  be  placed  at  any 
of  these  marks,  and  thus  can  be  obtained  on  the  other  scale  pan  any  part 
o{  Koo  centigramme  or  3^o  milligramme  (Fig.  7). 

Reading  Zero. — ^Time  is  saved  in  estimating  equilibrium  by  watching 
the  oscillation  of  the  needle  against  the  index  mentioned  under  prescrip- 
tion balances.  The  index  scale  on  the  analytic  balance  is  usually  divided 
into  twenty  equal  lines,  ten  on  either  side  of  the  line  exactly  below  the 
point  of  suspension. 

We  set  the  beam  in  oscillation,  when  the  needle  will  move  to  the  left, 
left,  say  five  lines,  and  then,  if  the  beam  is  in  equilibrium,  the  needle  will 
move  back  to  exactly  th6  fifth  line  on  the  right.  On  the  return  the  needle 
will  go  to  almost  the  fifth  Une  to  the  left.  If,  however,  the  index  moves 
to  the  fifth  line  to  the  left  and  then  returns  to  the  second  line  to  the  right, 


Fig.  9. — Marble-counter  balances. 

it  would  indicate  that  the  right  beam  was  heavier  than  the  left  beam, 
and  equihbrium  must  be  restored  by  moving  a  button  at  the  end  of  that 
beam. 

The  careful  estimation  of  weight  by  this  means  is  called  "interpola- 
tion," full  details  of  which  can  be  found  in  text-books  on  advanced 
physics. 

A  large  form  of  single  beam  equal  arm  balance  is  found  in  the  old- 
fashioned  counter  balance  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

SINGLE  BEAM  UNEQUAL  ARM  BALANCE 

In  this  form  of  balance  the  beam,  from  which  is  suspended  the  weight, 
is  usually  two  to  ten  times  as  long  as  the  beam  to  which  is  attached  the 
pan  on  which  the  substance  is  to  be  weighed.  Thus  the  principle  of 
action,  as  cited  above,  is  that  the  standard  weight  is  to  the  substance  to 
be  weighed  as  the  length  of  the  short  arm  is  to  the  length  of  the  long  arm. 
Thus,  on  such  a  balance,  in  which  the  relative  length  is  one  to  ten,  a 
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weight  of.  one  pound  placed  on  the  end  of  the  long  arm  exerts  a  weigbl 
of  ten  pounds  placed  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm,  and  in  such  balance  the 
weight  is  usually  suspended  directly  from  the  beam,  which  is  accurately 
divided  into  100  parts  as  the  beam  of  the  analytic  balance,  the  weigbt 
serving  in  this  case  the  same  purpose  as  the  rider  in  the  analytic  balance. 
An  interesting  type  of  such  balance  is  found  in  the  Chaslyn  balance 
(Fig.  10). 


BEAM  UNEQUAL  ARM  BALANCE 

This  balance  is  a  modification  of  the  preceding  one,  it  being  found 
convenient  in  many  cases  to  have  two  beams  instead  of  one,  so  as  to 
handle  two  weights.  Such  a  balance  is  particularly  convenient  when  it 
is  desired  to  know  the  tare  of  a  utensil  into  which  the  weighed  substance 
is  to  be  placed  {Fig.  11). 

COMPOniro  LEVER  BALANCE 

In  this  balance  we  find  a  series  of  levers  replacing  the  single  or  double 
beam  hitherto  discussed,  one  lever  acting  on  another.     The  more  points 


Pit.  11.— Trocmiur's  ball  wale. 

of  contact,  the  more  the  friction,  and  therefore  such  forms  of  balances 
are,  as  a  rule,  less  accurate  than  the  single  beam;  however,  they  are  more 
<lurable,  and,  as  a  rule,  weigh  more  quickly.  Such  a  form  of  balance  is 
seen  in  the  usual  box  counter  scale  and  the  box  prescription  scale  (Figs. 
12  and  13). 

In  both  cases  the  levers  are  so  arranged  that  a  weight  placed  on  a  BCftle 
is  exactly  compensated  by  the  same  weight  on  the  other  beam,  hence  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes  the  principle  of  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
single  beam  balance. 

A  modification  of  the  compound  lever  balance  is  seen  in  the  ordinary 
platform  scale  intended  for  weighing  very  heavy  articles.     In  such  cases 


Etc-  12,'^Troemner'a  ttatt  boi  M»le. 

the  handling  of  weights  equal  to  the  mass  of  substance  to  be  weighed 
would  entail  vast  labor,  so  such  compound  lever  balances  are  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  unequal  beam  balances,  consisting  primarily  of  two 
levers,  on  each  of  which  the  power 
is  multiplied  by  ten.  In  such  a 
balance  the  weight  of  one  pound 
placed  on  the  first  lever  exerts  on  the 
end  of  the  second  lever  a  force  of  tea 
pounds,  and  this  force  of  ten  pounds 
produces  a  force  of  100  pounds  on  the 
end  of  the  second  lever  on  which  the 
platform  rests;  hence  on  such  plat- 
form scale  a  one-pound  weight  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  index  arm  will  exert 
tbe  force  of  100  pounds  on  the  plat- 
form. > 

Torsion  Balance. — As  cited  above, 
the  chief  objection  to  steel  knife-edges      f*-  is-— Ti™niner'«  prHonptioD  Haiw. 
is  that  when  they  rust,  the  friction  is 

increased,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  sensibility.     This  is  obviated  by 
the  use  of  agate  knife-edges,  but  that  materially  increases  the  cost  of  tbe 

apparatus  (Fig.  14). 

In  the  torsion  balance  knife-edges  are 

dispensed  with   and,    instead,    the  beam 

oscillates  on  a  tightly  drawn  and  twisted 

wire  {Fig.  16). 

CASE  OF  THE  BALANCE 

In  the  balance  we  have  the  most  ac- 
curate physical  instrument  that  has  been 
devised,  and  also  one  which,  under  reason- 
K«.  u.— Tomoo  b J.™.  able  treatment,  will  last  many  years.     In 

that  event,  however,  due  care  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  balance  from  injury,  and  among  the  several  points  which 
must  be  enimierated  are  these: 

First,  the  balance  should  be  kept  permanently  in  a  dry  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  as  even  as  possible,  and  protected  from  any  acid 
iw  corroding  vapors.     In  case  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  a  fuming  liquid, 
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such  a  nitric  acid,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  while 
weighing. 

Second,  such  su^estions  as  not  placing  the  substance  to  be  weighed 
directly  oo  the  metallic  pans,  and  keeping  the  pans  free  from  all  moisture, 
seem  unnecessary  to  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of  a  balance,  and  con- 
venient for  accomplishing  these  results  are  the  movable  glass  scale  pans 
which  can  be  purchased  from  any  scale  manufacturer. 

Third,  weights  should  never  be  left  od 
the  balance,  and,  whenever  possible,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  balance  by  means  of 
'  pincers. 

Fourth,  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  balance  be  left  to  oscillate  after  we^hiog 
is  finished,  and  during  the  weighing  it  should 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  whenever  nev 
FiQ.  IS.— Modfliof  tordontMiaaM.  weights  01'  a  new  substance  is  being  placed 
thereon. 


The  weights  used  on  scales  and  balances  are  composed  of  iron,  brass, 
or  aluminum,  and  of  such  shape  as  convenience  suggests.  Thus,  the 
cheap  avoirdupois  weights  are  made  of  iron,  while  those  finer  are  com- 
posed of  brass,  and  the  more  expensive  are  nickel  plated,  and  their  shapes 
are  usually  thoee  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


Fig.  10.— ESeot  a(  uiniaD. 

The  troy  weights  are  usually  made  in  sets  nested,  each  weight,  there- 
fore, being  a  cup  inclosing  all  the  weights  of  smaller  denominations  than 
itself,  the  smallest,  usually  3^  troy  ounce,  being  solid,  and  fitting  in  a 
cup-shaped  weight  of  the  same  denomination  (Fig.  18). 

As  the  avoirdupois  weights,  so  the  metric  are  composed  of  iron  or 
brass;  fine  analytic  metric  weights  are  sometimes  gold-plated  brass  and 
are  sometimes  platinum  coated. 


Fi«.  IT.— Bnw  block  wdgbta. 


Fla-  IS. — Troy  cup  woffaU  (aolid  bna). 


In  purchasing  avoirdupois  and  metric  weights  it  is  usually  wiflest  to 
choose  such  as  are  arranged  in  a  block.  A  very  convenient  form  of  sudi 
block  is  made  of  cast  iron,  the  objection  to  wooden  blocks  being  that  they 
frequently  swell,  rendering  it  difficult  to  remove  the  weights. 

The  metric  analytic  weights  should  be  in  a  fine  wooden  box,  the  de- 
pressions in  which  the  weights  rest  being  fined  with  velvet,  serving  the 
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double  purpose  of  keeping  the  weights  from  being  scratched  and  prevent- 
ing them  being  held  fast  by  the  swelling  of  the  wood.  The  denominations 
under  one  gramme  are  made  of  sheet  platinum. 

For  dispensing  purposes  troy  weights  are  used,  the  denominations 
under  ten  grains  being  made  of  aluminum,  either  in  sheets  or  in  the  form 
of  wire,  the  latter  being  bent  into  as  many  sides  as  the  weights  have  grains. 


In  pharmacy  the  larger  measures,  gallons,  quarts,  etc.,  are  not  often 
used,  although  reliable  measures  of  these  sizes  should  be  found  in  every 
well-regulated  pharmacy.  These  are  made  of  brass,  tinned  iron,  or 
enameled  iron. 

Indispensable  in  the  prescription  department  are  graduates  or  meas- 
ures, from  a  pint  down,  made  of  glass,  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  unit 
marked  on  the  sides  (Fig,  19).  The  graduation  of  these  measures  is 
performed  in  two  ways:  in  one  the  plunger  used  in  making  the  utensils 


Fig.  19. — Ei(ht>oiiiuw  (ruliute.  fl(.  30.— Squibb's  tniiiim  [dpetUa. 

out  of  the  molten  glass  is  graduated;  thus  the  finished  graduate  is  pro- 
duced in  one  operation.  More  popular,  however,  are  those  in  which  the 
graduating  is  done  by  hand,  the  quantity  of  liquid  being  poured  into  the 
uDgraduated  vessel  from  a  burette,  and  this  quantity  of  liquid  is  carefully 
marked,  the  finishing  of  the  graduate  being  done  by  the  engraver. 

The  subdivisions  of  graduations  are  into  drachms  and  minims  in 
ordinary  graduates,  and  into  mils  in  the  metric. 

The  minim  graduate,  however,  is  far  from  being  reliable  as  a  large 
amount  of  the  liquid  is  retained  by  capillarity  of  the  glass  vessel,  and, 
therefore,  for  measuring  minute  quantities,  a  pipette  should  be  used. 
Such  pipettes,  graduated  to  minims,  were  put  on  the  market  by  Dr.  E.  R. 
Squibb  (Fig.  20),  and  are  more  reliable  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
pensing of  the  full  quantity  of  the  liquid,  but,  being  narrower  than  a 
graduate  of  equal  capacity,  there  is  le^  chance  for  error  in  pouring  more 
or  less  of  the  liquid  into  the  utensil;  the  narrower  the  graduate,  the  more 
accurate  can  the  quantity  desired  be  determined. 

In  this  way,  for  delicate  analytic  work,  a  liter  graduate  is  rarely  used, 
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there  being  substituted  for  same  a  flask  of  such  siee  that  when  filled  witb 
a  liter  of  water  the  water  rises  within  the  narrow  neck  of  the  fiask.  Sucb 
liter  fiask  is  used  chiefly  in  volumetric  analysis,  liquids  being  delivered 


and  measured  from  same  by  means  of  pipettes  {Fig.  22)  and  by  burettes 
(Fig.  23). 

In  both  cases  the  liquid  is  measured  within  a  narrow  tube,  henw 
based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  liter  bottle  (Fig.  21). 


In  placing  liquids  in  a  comparatively  small  utensil,  like  a  burette,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  through  capillarity,  the  liquid  is  attracted  to  tie 
Bides  of  the  vessel,  thus  making  an  edge  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
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to  read;  such  an  edge  is  called  a  ''meniscus/'  and  in  reading  the  quantity 
of  the  liquid,  the  line  representing  the  quantity  should  be  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  meniscus  (Fig.  24). 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in  measuring  Uquids  in  a  graduate 
the  latter  should  be  held  perfectly  level  and  the  line  representing  the 
desired  quantity  even  with  the  eye  (Fig.  25). 
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CHAPTER  III 


SPECnnC  GRAVITY  ^ 

In  Chapter  II  care  was  taken  to  mention  that  454.6  grains  was  the 
weight  of  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water.  Why  distilled  water?  Would 
it  not  be  the  weight  of  a  fluidounce  of  chloroform  as  well?  Common 
sense  teaches  that  ''some  Uquids  are  heavier  than  others,"  as  we  put  it 
—that  chloroform  is  heavier  than  water.  A  fluidounce  of  chloroform 
weighs  about  670  jgrains,  against  454.6  grains,  the  weight  of  the  same 
volume  of  water.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  chloroform  is  nearly  one  and 
one-half  times  heavier  than  water.  That  gives  the  idea  of  specific  grav- 
ity, the  definition  of  which  can  be  given  as  the  relative  weight  of  equal  bulks 
of  different  bodies,  adding  thereto  the  provision  that,  for  solids  and  liquids, 
the  imit  of  specific  gravity  is  distilled  water. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  our  chloroform  example:  the  volume,  the  bulk, 
the  capacity  of  that  one-oimce  graduate  remains  the  same  whether  it 
contains  water  or  chloroform.  Therefore  a  fluidounce — be  it  of  water 
or  of  chloroform — ^represents  "equal  bulk."  The  respective  weights  of 
a  fluidoimce  of  the  two  Uquids  is  "relative  weight,"  and,  reducing  to 
unity,  the  specific  gravity  is  obtained. 

Instead  of  the  term  specific  gravity,  the  word  "density"  is  the  more 
happy  choice,  since  the  term  "specific  gravity"  suggests  the  gravitating 
force  of  the  earth,  which  has  only  indirect  connection  with  the  subject. 

The  estimation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  various  substances  is  of  value, 
first,  as  the  indication  of  purity  or  strength  of  the  substance,  and,  second, 
through  the  data  thus  afforded  we  can  estimate  the  voliune  of  the  sub- 
stance, while  in  a  minor  degree  it  is  sometimes  of  service  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease. 

The  first  appUcation  of  density  given  above  can  be  best  explained  by 
a  simple  illustration,  thus:  The  average  93  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.83;  in  other  words,  is  1.83  times  heavier  than 
water.  If  this  acid  is  mixed  with  watei*,  the  density  of  the  liquid  wiU 
vary  to  somewhere  between  1.83  and  1.000,  and,  indeed  varies,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  water  added. 

In  the  same  way  official  92.3  per  cent,  alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
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0.810,  and  is,  therefore,  0.8  times  as  heavy  as  water.  If  such  alcohol  be 
mixed  with  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Uquid  will  rise  to  some  point 
between  0.81  and  1.000,  and,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water  added;  hence  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  such  liquid,  we  can 
estimate  the  exact  strength  of  the  Uquid.  Tables  of  this  character  have 
been  carefully  worked  out,  and  are  found  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

The  other  two  uses  of  specific  gravity  being  of  minor  importance,  will 
be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

Estimation  of  the  density  of  a  body  differs  according  as  the  substance 
is  solid  or  liquid,  and  since,  by  the  explanation  given  above,  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  becomes  simple,  we  will  first  discuss  the  estimation  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids;  afterward,  that  of  solids. 

There  are  several  ways  of  estimation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids: 
(a)  By  use  of  pyknometer  or  specific  gravity  bottle;  (b)  with  the  hydrome- 
ter; (c)  with  the  Mohr-Westphal  balance;  (d)  with  Lovi's  beads;  (e) 
with  the  Jolly  spiral  balance. 

ESTIMATION  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  UQUIDS 

With  the  Pyknometer. — As  mentioned  above,  the  estimation  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  Uquid  is  rendered  simple  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  given 
liquid  can  be  compared  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Thus,  in 
the  simplest  methods  of  estimation 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  a  fiuidoimce  of  water  in  a 
graduate,  then  pour  out  the  water, 
dry  the  graduate,  pouring  in  the  same 
measure   of  the  liquid,  the  specific 


Fig.  26. — Pyknometer. 


Fig.  27. — Squibb*s  pyknometer. 


gravity  of  which  is  desired,  weighing  same,  and  then  comparing  the 
weight  of  the  fiuidounce  of  water  with  the  weight  of  the  fluidounce  of 
liquid.  As  many  times  heavier  as  is  the  weight  of  the  fluidounce  of  the 
hquid  than  the  weight  of  the  fluidounce  of  water,  so  many  times  heavier 
is  that  Uquid  than  water,  which  figure  represents  the  specific  gravity. 
The  inacciu'acies  of  this  method  of  estimation  are  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  any  inaccuracy  in  the  measurement  of  liquids  by  means  of  the  grad- 
uate, as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  viz.,  the  uncertainty  in  read- 
ing an  exact  volume  of  a  liquid  when  placed  in  as  wide  a  vessel  as  a 
graduate;  hence,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  we  generally  weigh 
the  liquid,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  compared  to  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  in  a  flask  called  a  pyknometer,  two  modifications  of 
which  are  shown  in  Figs.  26  and  27. 

The  only  advantage  a  pyknometer  (or  specific  gravity  bottle)  has 
over  the  graduate  method  just  given  is  its  greater  accuracy.  By  tilting 
a  graduate  in  measuring  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a  Uttle  more  or  a  Uttle  less 
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than  the  quantity  desired,  and  every  grain  counts  in  estimating  specific 
gravity. 

In  glancing  at  the  narrow  neck  of  the  pyknometer  it  can  be  seen  how 
the  danger  of  incorrect  readings  is  lessened.  Then,  too,  the  pyknometers 
usually  hold  1000  grains  or  100  grammes,  which  renders  long  division 
unnecessary.  If  a  1000-grain  bottle  holds  1500  grains  of  a  certain  liquid, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid  is  1.50. 

In  both  cases  the  possible  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  liquid  when 
manipulated  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  is  practically 
nil. 

The  method  of  estimating  specific  gravity  by  means  of  the 
pyknometer  is  by  all  odds  the  most  accurate  means  at  our 
disposal,  but  the  process  is  one  requiring  considerable  time. 
To  faciUtate  more  rapid  reading  other  instruments  have  been 
devised,  most  useful  of  which  is  the  hydrometer. 

The  Hydrometer. — ^As  to  the  principle  of  a  hydrometer, 
if  asked  in  which  fluid  one  could  float  better,  in  fresh  or  in 
salt  water,  the  instant  answer  would  be  in  salt  water.  Why? 
Simply  because  salt  water,  being  heavier,  buoys  one  up  more. 
And,  following  the,  rule,  the  heavier  the  liquid,  the  more  it 
will  buoy  a  body  up,  and,  indeed,  proportionally.  To 
prove  this  may  be  cited  that  while  a  piece  of  iron  will  sink  in 
water,  on  mercury  it  will  float  around  like  a  chip  in  water. 
Why?  Simply  because  while  iron  is  eight  times  heavier  than 
water,  mercury  is  thirteen  times  heavier,  and  the  lighter  iron 
will  float  on  the  heavier  mercury. 

The  hydrometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube  at  the  base  of 
which  two  bulbs  are  blown,  one  containing  enough  shot  or 
mercury  to  enable  it  to  obtain  an  upright  position  when  im- 
mersed in  water^  and  the  other  and  upper  one  filled  with  air 
(Fig.  28).  According  to  the  theorem  of  Archimedes,  a  body 
when  immersed  in  wat^r  loses  as  much  weight  as  the  weight 
of  the  water  it  displaces,  that  is,  a  body  displaces  its  own 
weight  of  a  liquid  and,  accordingly,  as  the  liquid  is  Ughter 
or  heavier  than  water,  so  does  the  hydrometer  sink  or  rise 
when  immersed  in  same. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hydrometers,  in  one  of  which 
the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  remains  the  same,  whereas  the  point  at 
which  it  floats  varies  accordingly  as  the  liquid  is  Ughter  or  heavier, 
and  the  other  form,  which  is  designed  to  float  always  at  the  same  point  in  a 
liquid,  which  feat  is  accomplished  by  weighting  down  the  hydrometer 
when  immersed  in  a  heavy  liquid,  i.e.,  by  meeting  the  buoyancy  of  the 
heavy  liquid  by  adding  weights  in  a  pan  at  the  top  of  a  floating 
instrument. 

Of  the  first  class,  we  have  such  well-known  hydrometers  as  Baum^'s 
and  Daniel's,  while  on  the  principle  of  the  second  type  are  based  the 
Nicholson,  Fahrenheit,  and  the  Mohr  specific  gravity  balance. 

Baum&8  Hydrometer. — The  sketch  and  explanation  on  preceding  page 
explain  the  construction  of  the  above-named  hydrometer,  except  details 
as  to  its  graduation. 

In  constructing  the  hydrometer,  it  was  early  noted  that  such  an  in- 
strument designed  to  measure  accurately  the  specific  gravity  of  the  com- 
monly known  liquids,  ranging,  say,  from  ether  (0.713)  to  bromine  (3.000), 
would  of  necessity  be  so  long  as  to  be  inconvenient. 
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Fig.  28.— 
Hydrometer 
(schematic). 
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Baum4,  at  the  outset,  made  two  forms  of  this  hydrometer,  one  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  and  one  for  liquids  lighter  than  water.  The 
one  for  heavier  liquids  is  graduated  by  weighting  same  with  sufficient 
shot  so  that  it  would  be  almost  completely  immersed  in  water,  and  the 
point  which  was  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water  was  marked  or 
denominated  zero.  He  then  immersed  this  instrument  in  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt,  whereupon,  by  reason  of  the  superior  buoyant 
force  of  this  Uquid  over  water,  the  hydrometer  was  pushed  up  and  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  hydrometer  with  the  surface  of  the  salt  solution 
was  marked  off  and  denominated  15,  and  the  space  between  the  zero 
mark  and  15  accurately  divided  into  15  spaces  (provided  always  that 
the  circumference  of  the  tube  was  the  same  all  along  its  length). 

The  remainder  of  the  tube  was  divided  into  spaces  equal  to  the  15 
spaces  between  the  water  contact  and  the  solution  of  salt  contact,  and 
this  marking  was  arbitrarily  denominated  "degrees  Baum6  heavy," 

In  a  similar  manner  was  the  hydrometer  for  lighter  liquids  con- 
structed, this  hydrometer  being  weighted  so  as  to  float  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  salt  at  a  point  very  near  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  this  point 
was  marked  zero. 

It  was  then  floated  in  water,  when  it  naturally  sank,  and  the  place 
of  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water  was  marked'  10,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  water  contact  and  the  salt  contact  divided  into  10  equal 
spaces,  which  spacing  was  continued  up  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  and 
in  turn  designated  "degrees  Baum6  light."  Thus  were  the  original 
Baum6  hydrometers  constructed,  but  at  present  they  are  standardized 
by  dipping  the  hydrometer  in  water  and  then  into  a  standard  liquid  (con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  for  the  "heavy"  hydrometer;  ether  for  the 
"light"  one),  marking  the  floating  point,  the  "degree  Baum6"  corre- 
sponding to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  standard  liquid,  and  then  sub- 
dividing the  space  between  the  floating  point  in  water  and  in  the  standard 
Uquid  into  the  number  of  uniform  spaces  equal  to  the  difference  in  "de- 
grees" between  water  and  the  standard  liquid. 

This  description  shows  how  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  confusing  was 
the  Baum4  marking,  for  not  only  have  we  "degrees"  which  in  themselves 
signify  nothing,  but  we  have  "  degrees  Baum6  light "  and  "  degrees  Baurafi 
heavy."  Thus,  when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  is  15®  Baum6,  the  first  thing  that  we  must  find  out  is  whether 
a  light  or  a  heavy  hydrometer  was  used,  and,  what  is  more  unfortunate 
concerning  this  Baum^  marking,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  uni- 
versally used  in  commerce  where  heavy  chemicals  are  bought  and  sold 
by  degrees  Baum6  rather  than  by  their  actual  specific  gravity. 

It  therefore  behooves  every  retail  pharmacist  to  be  able  to  convert  degrees  Baumd 
into  specific  gravity  rapidly,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  using  the  following  factors: 

To  convert  heavy  degrees  Baum^  into  specific  gravity: 

145 

145  -  ^B.  ^  "P-  ^' 
Thus  20°  Baum6  heavy  = 

145  145       ,  ,^ 

l45-:i^  or  ^  or  1.16 

To  convert  light  degrees  Baum^  into  specific  gravity,  use  the  following  factors: 

140       . 

130  +  °B.       ®P*  ^' 
Thus  20^  Baum6  light  = 

140  140 


130  +  20       150 


=  0.933. 
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Aside  from  these  general  features  of  the  hydrometer  we  find  modifica- 
tions of  the  hydrometer  especially  adapted  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  certain  liquids;  thus  we  have  the  alcoholometer  for  estimating  the 
strength  of  alcohol  through  the  specific  gravity.  Usually,  the  marking 
of  this  form  of  hydrometer  is  not  in  terms  of  specific  gravity,  but  in  the 


Pit.  29.— Souibb'a  < 


Fl(.  30.— Nicholxm'a  hydronwtsr. 


actual  percentage  of  alcohol.  In  the  same  way  we  have  the  lactometer 
for  estimating  the  strength  and  density  of  milk;  the  saccharimeter  for 
estimating  density  of  syrups;  and  the  urinomeler  for 
estimating  the  density  of  urine. 

Urine  differs  in  specific  gravity  from  1.010  to 
1.070,  and  since  the  instrument  is  very  small,  the 
marking  is  from  10  to  70  instead  of  the  actual 
specific  gravity,  as  stated  above. 

The  best  form  of  urinometer  shown  in  Pig.  29 
was  devised  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb. 

NickoUon's  Hydrometer. — This  apparatus  is  of 
scientific  interest  because  its  principle  of  action 
differs  from  that  of  the  hydrometers  just  consid- 
ered by  being  arranged  to  operate  at  a  constant 
level,  but  with  varying  weight.  Such  a  hydrometer 
has  but  one  mark  on  tube,  and  is  made  to  fioat  in 
all  liquids  at  this  point  by  adding  or  taking  away 
weights  from  the  pan,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

On  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  using  it, 
this  hydrometer  is  practically  limited  to  lecture 
counter  demonstration,  though  at  least  fwo  modifica- 
tions of  same  principle  are  found  in  very  useful 
forms  of  specific  gravity  apparatus. 

The  firet  of  these  is  Rousseau's  densimeter,  shown 
in  Fig.  31,  in  which  the  scale  pan  of  the  Nicholson 
hydrometer  is  replaced  by  a  small  cup,  and 
into  this  cup  is  poured  the  liquid  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  desired,  while  the  instrument  itself  is  floated  in  water.  From 
the  depth  to  which  the  standard  amount  of  liquid  sinks  the  hydrometer, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  can  be  deduced.  The  prime  value  of 
Rousseau's  densimeter  is  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  which  are 
either  very  costly  or  so  rare  that  a  larger  quantity,  such  as  is  necessary  for 
a  pyknometer  or  a  hydrometer,  is  not  obtainable. 

The  Mokr-Weslpkal  Balance.— In  this  balance,  as  in  the  Nicholson 
hydrometer,  the  specific  gravity  is  estimated  by  the  floating  of  a  weighted 
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cylinder  which  is  kept  at  a  constant  level  by  means  of  applying  weights. 
The  balance  as  shown  (Fig.  32)  is  far  more  convenient  to  handle  than  the 
Nicholson,  inasmuch  as  the  floating  cylinder  is  permanently  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  scale  beam,  and  a  constant  level  maintained  by  keeping 
the  balance  in  equilibrium.  In  making  such  a  balance  a  cylinder  is  made 
out  of  small  glass  tube  weighted  with  an  appropriate  quantity  of  mercury, 
(or  else  a  thermometer)  and  the  exact  bulk  of  same  is  carefully  estimated 
by  immersing  same  in  water  contained  in  a  burette  or  other  narrow  gra<lu- 
ated  tube,  and  noting  the  rise  of  the  water  when  the  cylinder  or  thermome- 
ter is  completely  immersed. 

This  cylinder  is  suspended  from  one  end  of  the  beam,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  weighted  so  as  to  produce  equiUbrium  in  air.  When  the  cylin- 
der is  immersed  in  water,  the  buoyancy  of  the  latter  throws  the  balance 
out  of  equilibrium,  which,  however,  can  be  restored  by  placing  on  the 
beam,  directly  over  the  knife-edge  from  which  the  cylinder  is  suspended, 
an  appropriate  weight  in  the  form  of  a  rider;  this  weight  must,  of  course, 

be  exactly  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  bulk  of  water,  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  the  cylinder,  for  the  body 
immersed  in  water  loses  as  much 
weight  as  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced. 

In  the  Westphal  balance  the 
beam  is  accurately  divided  into 
ten  equal  parts,  up  and  down 
which  the  rider  can  be  freely 
moved.  Duplicate  of  this  rider 
weight  is  also  provided,  and  like- 
wise two  weights,  one-tenth  and 
one  one-hundredth  the  value  of  the 
original  rider  weight.  By  means 
of  these  rider  weights  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  liquid  can  be 
accurately  determined.  Thus,  in 
the  picture  one  large  rider  is  on 
the  notch  over  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, meaning  specific  gravity 
1.000.  The  second  large  rider  is  on  the  notch  2  of  the  beam,  correspond- 
ing to  specific  gravity  0.200.  The  one-tenth  weight  rider  is  on  notch 
5,  corresponding  to  specific  gravity  0.05;  while  the  one  one-hundredth 
weight  rider  is  on  notch  7,  corresponding  to  specific  gravity  0.007. 
These  four  weights,  therefore,  show  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  is  1.257. 

Lovi's  Beads, — ^Lovi's  beads  are  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  hydrome- 
ters. They  consist  of  beads  of  glass  so  weighted  with  mercury  that  a 
definite  proportion  exists  between  the  weight  of  the  bead  and  its  volume. 
Thus,  a  bead  measuring  2  mils,  if  weighted  with  mercury  enough  to 
weigh  exactly  3  Gm.,  will  be  one  and  one-half  times  heavier  than  water, 
since  2  mils  of  water  weighs  2  Gm. 

A  bead  having  the  capacity  of  2  mils  and  weighing  2)^  Gm.  would  be 
one  and  one-fourth  times  heavier  than  water.  A  bead  having  a  capacity 
of  2  mils  and  containing  enough  mercury  to  weigh  1}^  Gm.  would  be 
three-fourths  as  heavy  as  water,  or  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0.75,  and, 
lastly,  a  bead  of  2  mils,  containing  enough  mercury  to  weigh  exactly 
2  Gm.,  would  be  the  same  weight  as  water,  or  specific  gravity  1.000. 


Fig.  32. — Mohr-Westphal  balance. 
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After  getting  their  weights  accurately  adjusted,  the  beads  are  sealed 
and  the  specific  gravities  marked  on  the  outside  thereof. 

If  these  four  beads  were  thrown  into  water,  the  one  having  specific 
gravity  0.75,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  would  float  therein,  and  the 
ones  of  the  si>ecific  gravities  1.60  and  1.25  would  sink,  being  heavier  than 
the  water,  while  the  one  of  exactly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water 
would  float  indiflferently  at  any  place  in  the  water  where  immersed.  In 
the  same  way,  if  these  beads  were  thrown  into  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
1.25,  the  bead  marked  1.50  would  sink,  those  of  specific  gravities  0.75 
and  1.00  would  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  while  the  one  of  specific 
gravity  1.25  would  float  indifferently. 

Thus  are  Lovi's  beads  employed,  a  handful  of  them  being  thrown 
into  the  liquid  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  the 
one  which  floats  indifferently  in  the  solution  is  of  necessity  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  liquid. 

The  application  of  such  beads  is  usually  limited  to  the  estimation  of 
specific  gravity  of  boiling  liquids,  in  some  processes  of  manufacture  it 
being  directed  that  the  liquid  be  evaporated  to  a  certain  specific  gravity. 
If  in  such  a  heated  liquid  a  hydrometer  is  placed,  there  is  more  danger 
of  fracture  than  if  Lovi's  beads  were  applied. 

Jolly's  Spiral  Balance. — This  balance,  described  on  p.  29,  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  ordinary  balance  for  estimating  specific  gravity  of  either 
solids  or  liquids.  In  the  case  of  soUds,  the  weight  of  same  is  ascertained 
in  air  and  then  m  water  and  the  well-known  rule  applied:  weight  in  air 
divided  by  loss  of  weight  in  water  equals  specific  gravity. 

In  case  of  estimating  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  a  sinker  whose  volume 
is  known  is  suspended  from  the  balance,  and  its  downward  force,  its 
weight,  is  estimated  in  air,  in  water,  and  in  the  liquid  whose  specific 
gravity  is  desired  to  be  known.  In  this  way  we  learn  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  sinker  in  water  and  in  the  liquid,  and  from  these  data  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  in  question  is  deduced. 

ESTIMATION  OF  SPECIHC  GRAVITY  OF  SOLIDS; 

The  specific  gravity  of  solids  can  be  estimated  in  several  ways:  (a) 
By  means  of  graduated  tube;  (6)  by  floating  in  liquid  of  known  specific 
gravity;  (c)  by  means  of  a  hydrostatic  balance;  (d)  with  a  pyknometer. 

With  Graduated  Tube.— Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a  substance 
compared  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and,  as  cited  above, 
the  estimation  of  the  weight  of  a  certain  bulk  of  liquid  and  comparison 
of  this  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  means  the  simple  expedient 
of  weighing  a  certain  volume  of  the  liquid  and  comparing  it  to  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume  of  water.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is 
rendered  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
masses  of  solids  possess  irregular  surfaces,  making  the  exact  measurement 
of  their  cubical  capacity  an  impossible  task,  while  the  lack  of  mobility 
of  their  particles,  which  distinguishes  the  solid  from  the  liquid,  prevents 
solid  masses  from  assuming  the  shape  of  a  standard  vessel.  Hence  the 
weighing  of  a  certain  bulk  of  solid,  for  comparison  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  by  means  of  a  pyknometer  alone,  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  method,  therefore,  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  substance  as 
compared  to  the  volume  of  water  is  by  immersing  the  solid  in  the  water 
contained  in  a  graduate  tube  and  noting  the  rise  of  the  water  upon  im- 
mersion. Thus,  if  a  piece  of  brass  weighing  eight  grammes  immersed 
in  water  contained  in  a  burette  causes  the  surfaces  of  that  water  to  rise 
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one  mil,  it  will  mean  that  one  mil  of  this  brass  weighs  eight  grammes. 
We  know  that  one  mil  of  water  weighs  one  gramme,  and  if  the  brass 
weighs  eight  times  as  much  as  the  water,  its  specific  gravity  is,  therefore, 
eight.  1 

By  Immersing  Solid  in  Liquid  of  Known  Specific  Gravity. — We  have  alre&dr 
learned,  under  Lovi's  beads,  that  a  substance  weighing  the  same  as  the  same  bulk 
of  a  certain  fluid  will  float  indifferently  in  that  fluid,  and  this  principle  was  used  to 
estimate  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  throwing  beads  of  known  specific  gravity 
therein.  Liversely,  &e  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  can  be  estimated  by  throwmg  the 
solid  into  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities^  and  noting  in  which  liquid  the  sub* 
stance  floats,  in  which  it  sinks,  and,  above  all,  in  which  it  floats  indifferently.  Thus. 
if  a  piece  of  ore  sinks  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  of  specific  gravity  2.00  aoo 
floats  in  a  solution  of  potassiomercuric  iodide  of  specific  gravity  3.00,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  this  ore  has  a  specific  gravity  somewhere  between  these  two  figures, 
and  the  exact  specific  gravity  can  be  ascertained  bv  diluting  the  last  solution  with 
sufficient  water  until  the  ore  floats  indifferently  therein,  then  noting  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  the  hydrometer. 

Such  method  of  estimation  is  of  comparatively  limited  application,  by  reason 
of  its  lack  of  convenience,  and  an  accurate  estimation  by  this  method  takes  more 
time  than  does  the  well-known  process  of  weighing  in  air  and  then  in  water.  Its 
chief  use,  therefore,  is  limited  to  mineralogic  work,  in  which  case  a  series  of  solutions 
of  known  si)ecific  gravities,  ranging  from  1)^  to  3,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and 
the  estimation  of  the  selected  ore  made  by  throwing  same  into  one  solution,  then 
into  another,  until  we  find  the  solution  in  which  it  floats  indifferently. 

A  pharmaceutic  application  of  this  method  was  suggested  by  Hager  for  esti- 
mating the  specific  gravity  of  wax,  he  preparing  a  series  of  ten  strengths  of  diluted 
alcohm  of  specific  (pravities  ranging  from  0.950  to  0.970,  and  the  freshly  melted  drop 
of  wax  is  thrown  into  [one  after  the  other  of  these  solutions.  A  modification  of  this 
method  is  used  for  wax  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  two  methods  of  estimation  of  specific  gravity  just  given  are  of 
little  pharmaceutic  value,  and  are  cited  first  merely  because  they  give 
the  principles  of  density  more  clearly  than  the  method  in  general  use; 
that  estimation  being — 

By  Means  of  a  Hydrostatic  Balance. — In  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  soUds  by  this  process  four  conditions  are  possible: 

First,  the  solid  may  be  insoluble  in,  and  heavier  than,  water. 

Second,  the  solid  may  be  insoluble  in,  and  lighter  than,  water. 

Third,  the  solid  may  be  soluble  in,  and  heavier  than,  water. 

Fourth,  the  solid  may  be  soluble  in,  and  lighter  than,  water. 

(A)  Solids  Insoluble  in  and  Heavier  than  Waier. — ^As  mentioned  above, 
the  direct  comparison  of  the  bulk  of  a  mass  of  solid  with  the  same  bulk 
of  water  is  a  matter  of  some  diflSculty.  Some  indirect  method  had  to  be 
devised,  and  this  was  reached  by  a  practical  application  of  a  theorem  of 
Archimedes,  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Suppose,  into  a  glass  full  of  water  to  the  brim,  an  eight-ounce  brass 
weight  is  dropped;  of  course,  the  water  will  overflow.  Now,  Archimedes 
found  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  weight  of  the  overflowing 
water  and  the  changed  weight  of  the  brass  in  the  water.  He  found  that 
a  body  in  water  weighed  less  than  it  did  in  air.  The  student  should 
demonstrate  this  for  himself,  for  practical  demonstrations  are  of  ^^l 
value.  Take  a  hand  scale  and  tie  a  weight  beneath  the  pan;  weigh  it  in 
the  air,  then  in  the  water,  when  it  will  be  foimd  that  brass,  which  weighs 
eight  ounces  in  air,  weighs  only  seven  ounces  in  water.  It,  therefore, 
loses  one  ounce  of  its  weight  when  immersed  in  water. 

Archimedes  showed  that  the  amount  of  water  displaced  from  the  full 
glass  mentioned  above  was  one  ounce  in  weight  also.  Accordingly,  he 
devised  his  famous  theorem,  "A  body  immersed  in  water  loses  as  much 
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weight  as  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces.''  Naturally,  the  amount 
of  water  displaced  by  a  body  means  a  bulk  equal  to  that  body,  and  thus 
we  indirectly  get  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  water  and  the  body  with 
which  we  are  experimenting.  If  the  relative  weights  of  equal  ](ulks  of 
water  and  some  other  liquid  were  as  1  is  to  8,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
other  liquid  would  be  8  divided  by  1,  or  8;  if  the  relative  weights  were, 
say,  240  grains Jor  water  and  480  grains  for  the  other  liquid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  latter  would  be  480  divided  by  240,  or  2.  Remember  that 
loss  of  weight  of  a  body  in  water  means  the  weight  of  a  btilk  of  water 
equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  one  can  easily  understand  the  rule  for 
taking  the  specific  gravity  of  solids.  "Weigh  the  body  in  air,  then  in 
water.  Divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity." 

The  principle  of  this  case  has  been  considered,  but  as  to  practical 
manipulation,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the  substance  of  which  the 
specific  gravity  is  desired  is  attached  to  a  balance  by  a  fine  silk  thread, 
better,  a  horsehair,  suspended  in  a  beaker,  or  other  suitable  glass  contain- 
ing distilled  water  of  definite  temperature  (usually  15°C.)>  after  being 
carefully  weighed  in  air. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  body  weighs  less  in  water  than  it  did  in 
air,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  figures  (the  loss  of  weight  in 
water)  is,  according  to  the  theorem  of  Archimedes,  exactly  the  same  as 
the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water;  hence  if  an  8-^amme  brass  weight 
immersed  in  water  weighs  7  grammes,  the  loss  of  weight  of  one  gramme 
can  be  transcribed  into  the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  water  of  ex- 
actly the  same  bulk  as  the  8-gramme  weight  would  weigh  exactly  1 
gramme. 

If,  during  this  experiment,  the  brass  weight  is  immersed  in  a  gradu- 
ated tube,  it  will  be  found  that,  on  placing  the  8-gramme  brass  weight 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  water  in  the  tube  will  rise  exactly  one 
mfl  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  4°C.  Now,  one  mil  of  water  weighs 
one  gramme,  and,  therefore,  we  learn  that  the  loss  in  weight  in  water  of 
a  given  substance  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

This  being  the  case,  we  see  that,  by  estimating  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water,  we  have  a  direct  comparison  of  the  weight  of  the  substance  with 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
deduce  the  specific  gravity  is  to  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water,  that  is,  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  it  being  always  remembered  that  the  specific  gravity  means 
how  many  times  heavier  is  a  substance  than  is  the  same  bulk  of  water. 
Hence,  memorize  this  rule:  WedgMJlLJidr^- divided  by  lo$9  of  weight  in 
uxUer,  equals  specific  qravih 

{B)  oolids  InsoLuoleand  Lighter  than  Water. — Such  solid  of  necessity 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  order  to  find  the  loss  of  weight 
in  water  the  substance  must  be  completely  immersed.  In  estimating 
the  specific  gravity  of  such  solids  they  must  be  forced  under  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  attaching  some  heavy  substance,  for  example,  a  brass 
weight. 

The  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  after  im- 
mersion is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
srfid  insoluble  in  and  heavier  than  water,  namely:  we  must  know  the 
weight  of  the  substance  and  the  sinker  separately  in  air,  the  weight  of 
both  in  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  sinker  alone  in  water. 

The  weight  of  the  two  substances,  minus  the  weight  of  both  in  water. 
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gives  the  loss  of  both  in  water,  and  from  this  figure  the  loss  of  the  weight 
of  the  sinker  alone  is  taken;  we  then  have  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  lighter 
substance  in  water,  whereupon  we  apply  the  rule:  Weight  in  air  divided 
by  loss  of  weight  in  water  equals  specific  gravity. 

An  illustration  of  such  an  estimation  is  as  follows:  A  piece  of  wax 
weighs  4  grammes  in  air,  and  to  immerse  same,  we  attach  a  brass  weight 
weighing  60  grammes.  The  two  weigh  in  water  43.84  grammes;  hence 
the  loss  of  the  weight  of  the  two  in  water  equals  54  43.84,  or  10.16 
grammes. 

Then  we  immerse  the  sinker  in  water  and  find  it  weighs  44  grammes. 
Then  the  weight  of  the  sinker  in  air  (50  grammes),  minus  the  weight  of  the 
sinker  in  water  (44  grammes),  equals  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  sinker  in 
water  (6  grammes).  The  combined  loss  of  weight  (10.16  grammes)  minus 
the  loss  of  the  sinker  alone  (6  grammes)  gives  the  loss  of  the  weight  of 
wax  in  water  (4.16  grammes).  The  weight  of  the  wax  in  air  (4  gramme), 
divided  by  the  loss  of  the  weight  in  water  (4.16  granames),  gives  the 
specific  gravity  (0.960). 

In  observing  these  figures,  the  student  is  confronted  with  what,  at  a 
first  glance,  seems  a  peculiar  statement,  that  a  piece*  of  wax  weighing 
4  grammes  loses,  when  immersed  in  water,  4.16  grammes;  that  is,  it  loses 
more  weight  than  it  actually  possessed.  This  can  be  easily  explained, 
however,  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  weight  is  merely  the  measure 
of  the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  and  that  when  a  substance  hanging 
toward  the  earth  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  it  is  acted  upon  by  an  opposing 
upward  force,  namely,  the  buoyant  force  of  water.  This  explains  why, 
when  a  substance  is  immersed  in  water,  it  is  said  to  lose  weight,  the  so- 
called  loss  of  weight  being  the  difference  between  the  actual  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  and  that  same  force  when  modified  by  the  upward 
force*  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  substance  is  immersed. 

In  case  of  solids  lighter  than  water  the  upward  buoyant  force  of  the 
liquid  is  greater  than  the  downward  force  of  gravitation,  hence  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  body  losing  more  weight  than  it  originally  possessed. 

(C)  Solids  Soluble  in  and  Heavier  than  Water. — It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  with  some  substances  (lump-sugar,  for  example)  we  cannot 
accurately  estimate  the  loss  of  the  weight  in  water,  for  while  we  are 
endeavoring  to  weigh  the  substance  in  water,  the  water  will  be  dissolving 
the  solid,  which  will  finally  disappear  under  the  solvent  action  of  the 
liquid;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  we  must  have  recourse  to  an  indirect  esti- 
mation, namely:  by  estimating  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  substance  in 
some  liquid  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  and,  from  this,  estimating  what  would 
be  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  same  substance  in  water  by  a  proportion  in- 
volving the  respective  specific  gravities  of  the  twOfMquids. 

Thus,  if  a  piec^  of  alum  weighs  in  air  3  grammes,  and  weighs  in  turpentine  (sp. 
gr.  0.87)  1.48  grammes,  the  loss  of  weight  in  turpentine  will  be  1.52  grammes,  if 
we  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  turpentine,  we  would  estimate 
how  many  times  heavier  the  substance  was  than  turpentine,  which  datum  is  of  no 
interest  to  the  observer.  In  other  words,  the  loss  of  weight  in  turpentine  reorients 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  turpentine,  while  what  we  really  want  to  know  is 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  (or  loss  of  weight  in  water). 

This  is  estimated  by  the  following  proportion: 

The  specific  gravity  of  turpentine  is  to  specific  gravity  of  water  as  the  loss  of 
weight  in  turpentine  is  to  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  and  applying  this  to  the  aboTe 
example,  we  have: 

0.87:  1.00  ::  1.52:  X 
_  1.00  X  1.52   _ 

^  "         0.87  "  ^  ' 
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By  this  we  see  that  the  piece  of  alum,  which  lost  1.52  grammes  in  turpentine, 
would  lose  1.74  grammes  if  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  loss  of  weight  in  water 
by  immersing  same  therein.     This  obtained,  we  apply  the  usual  rule: 

Weight  in  air  divided  by  loss  of  weight  in  water  equals  specific  gravity,  and  get — 
3.00  -5-  1.74  =  1.73.     (Specific  gravity  of  the  alum.) 

(D)  Solids  Soluble  in  and  Lighter  than  Water. — Of  this  comparatively 
rare  class  of  bodies  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  same  is  carried  on  by  combining  the  two  previous  methods  of 
estimatibn,  viz.,  to  the  substance  we  attach  a  weight  or  sinker  and  im- 
merse same  in  some  liquid  in  which  it  is  insoluble;  in  this  way  we  have  a 
double  estimation  to  perform:  First,  to  subtract  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
sinker  from  the  combined  loss  of  weight,  as  in  B.  Take  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  substance  alone  in  the  liquid,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water,  as  in  C.  Lastly,  apply  the  rule:  Weight  in  air  divided 
by  loss  of  weight  in  water  equals  specific  gravity, 

Wth  the  Pyknometer. — The  estimation  of  specific  gravity  of  solids 
by  means  of  the  balance  is  limited  to  such  substances  possessing  sufficient 
cohesion  to  enable  same  to  be  suspended  from  a  thread  or  horsehair,  a 
method  which  is  inapplicable  to  powders. 

In  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  powders,  therefore,  recourse  is 
had  to  a  modification  of  the  pyknometer  experiment,  which  can  be  best 
explained  by  citing  a  possible  case. 

Assuming  we  had  powdered  calomel  weighing  10  grammes,  we  would 
take  the  specific  gravity  of  same  in  a  pyknometer,  holding,  say,  100 
grammes  dlistilled  water.  Now,  if  all  the  100  grammes  of  water  would 
remain  in  the  pyknometer  on  the  addition  of  calomel,  the  combined 
weight  would  be,  of  course,  110  grammes.  However,  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  when  the  powdered  calomel  is  placed  in  a  bottle,  water  will  be 
displaced  and  some  rejected,  the  amount  of  rejected  water  being  equal 
to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  calomel.  In  the  actual  experiment  the 
weight  of  the  10  grammes  of  calomel  and  of  water  sufficient  to  fill  the 
lOO^amme  bottle  was  found  to  be  108.6  grammes.  This  shows  that 
the  amount  of  water  displaced  is  110-108.6,  or  1.4  grammes.  In  other 
words,  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  10  grammes 
calomel  was  1.4  granmies;  hence  the  calomel  is  as  many  times  as  heavy 
as  water  as  1.4  goes  into  10;  hence  the  specific  gravity  of  the  calomel  is 
10  -f-  1.4,  or  7.1. 

As  mentioned  on  p.  47,  the  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  phar- 
maceutic substances  aids  us  in  estimating  the  volume  of  a  certain  weight 
of  liquid. 

Thus,  if  we  know  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  1.83, 
and  we  have  a  recipe  calling  for  a  given  weight  of  same,  we  can  transcribe 
this  weight  into  the  liquid  volume  of  the  acid  by  dividing  the  number  of 
grammes  directed  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way 
if  we  wish  to  know  what  size  container  is  necessary  to  hold  twenty  avoir- 
dupois pounds  of  glycerin  (sp.  gr.  1.25),  we  can  find  out  by  a  simple  cal- 
culation involving  the  number  of  gallons  in  twenty  pounds  of  water  and 
dividing  this  number  by  the  specific  gravity  of  glycerin.  This  latter 
example,  however,  is  perhaps  more  properly  solved  by  specific  volume, 
mention  of  which  will  be  made  shortly. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  pharmaceuticals  of  which  we 
should  study  the  specific  gravities,  it  might  be  stated  that  every  phar- 
macist should  know  at  least  the  following: 
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Ether 0.716  These  figures  represent  the  specific 

Chloroform 1.476  gravity   of   each   substance    at  25°C. 

Glycerin. 1.249  (77*^.),   for  bear  in  mind   that  t«m- 

Alcohol 0.810  perature  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 

Sulphuric  acid 1.83  ducing    specific    gravity — the    warmer 

Nitric  acid 1.403  the   temperature,    the   less   dense  the 

Mercury 13.5  liquid. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  specific  gravity  may  be  valu- 
able. We  w."nt  to  know  how  many  grains  there  are  in  a  fluidounce  of 
ether,  specific  gravity  0.720. 

One  fluidounce  of  distilled  water  weighs  454.6  grains;  therefore  a 
fluidounce  of  ether,  sp.  gr.  0.716  weighs  454.6  X  0.716  ==  325.49. 

454.6 
0.716 

27276 
4546 
31822 

325.4963 

SPEOFIG  VOLUME 

Specific  volume  is  just  the  reverse  of  specific  gravity. 

Specific  gravity  is  the  relative  weight  of  equal  bulks  of  different 
bodies. 

Specific  volume  is  the  relative  bulk  of  equal  weights  of  different  bodies. 

To  get  the  specific  volume  of  a  body  we  divide  1.000  by  the  specific 

gravity.     Thus,   the  specific  volume  of  chloroform  is  approximately 

0.666+ 

1.000  T-  1.60  =  0.666+. 

As  a  homely  example,  while  specific  gravity  means,  m  a  general  way, 
how  many  avoirdupois  ounces,  grammes,  etc.,  in  one  pint,  Uter,  etc.,  of 
alcohol,  chloroform,  etc.,  specific  volume  teaches  what  size  bottle  it  will 
take  to  hold  a  pound  or  a  kilogramme  of  the  substance  in  question.  Thus 
specific  gravity  deals  with  what  weight  of  a  certain  substance  will  go 
into  a  certain  sized  bottle,  while  specific  Volume  asks  what  sized  bottle 
will  hold  a  certain  weight  of  the  substance.  If  we  say  chloroform  hss 
the  specific  gravity  1.60,  we  mean  (since  pint  and  avoirdupois  pound  of 
water  are  somewhat  approximate)  that  a  pint  of  chloroform  weighs  some- 
where around  1}^  avoirdupois  pounds.  Regarding  this  same  cUoroform, 
an  avoirdupois  pound  of  it  will  not,  as  is  full  well  known,  fill  a  pint 
bottle.  In  fact,  it  will  easily  go  into  a  twelve-fluidounce  bottle.  We 
get  nearer  its  exact  bulk  by  dividing  16  by  the  specific  gravity,  or,  in  the 
present  case,  16  divided  by  1.50  equals  10.6,  and  we  find  that  one  avoir- 
dupois pound  of  chloroform  has  a  bulk  of  about  10.6  fluidounoes.  This  is 
only  approximate,  for,  in  truth,  a  pint  of  water  weighs  more  than  an 
avoirdupois  pound,  and,  again,  the  specific  gravity  of  chloroform  is  1.475 
(at  25°C.),  not  1.50.  The  exact  estimation  of  the  weight  of  a  pint  and  the 
volume  of  an  avoirdupois  pound  of  chloroform  is  as  follows: 

1  pint  =  16  fluidounces. 

1  nuidounce  distilled  water  —  454.6  grains. 

1  pini  {!&)  fluidounces  distilled  water  -  454.6  grains  X  16  »  7273.6  grains. 
16  fluidounces  chloroform  (sp.  gr.  1.475)  =  7273.6  X  1.475  =  10,728.56  grains. 
7000  grains  =  1  avoirdupois  pound. 

Therefore,  in  10,728.56  grains  there  are  as  many  avoirdupois  pounds  as  700O 
goes  into  10,728.56: 

10,728.56  divided  by  7000  =  1.532, 
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and  we  see  that  one  pint  of  chloroform  weights  1.532  avoirdupois 
pounds,  considerably  over  IJ^  avoirdupois  pounds.  Now  for  the  volume 
of  one  avoirdupois  pound  of  chloroform: 

1.534  avoirdupois  pounds  of  chloroform  measure  16  fluidounces. 

1  avoirdupois  pound  of  chloroform  will  measure  ^®®?l632  X  16  «  10.4  ounces — 


1532)16000(10.4  + 
1532 


6800 
6128 

144 


^ 


Before  closing  this  chapter,  other  phases  of  simple  arithmetic  as 
applied  in  pharmacy  may  well  be  taken  up. 

AIXIGATION 

Alligation^  or  ''the  rule  of  mixtures"  as  applied  in  pharmacy,  includes 
those  arithmetic  processes  used  in  ascertaining  the  relative  amount  of 
different  strengths  of  the  same  substance  needed  to  blend  into  a  substance 
of  a  definite  intermediate  strength.  Thus,  by  alligation  we  solve  such 
problems  as  the  blending  of  two  strengths  of  opiimis  into  a  third  strength. 

Opium,  as  we  will  learn  later,  is  a  substance  whose  activity  is  based 
on  the  amount  of  morphine  it  contains,  and  when  we  say  10  per  cent, 
opium,  we  mean  that  100  grammes  of  the  drug  contain  10  grammes 
morphine;  by  18  per  cent,  opium  we  mean  one  that  contains  18  grammes 


1 — r 


s 


I     I     I 


Fig.  33.— Alligation  I. 

morphine  to  each  100  grammes;  while  14  per  cent,  opium  is  such  as  con- 
tains 14  grammes  to  the  hundred.  It  can  be  seen  that  we  can  combine 
10  per  cent,  opium  and  18  per  cent,  opium  to  make  14  per  cent,  opium, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  figure  out  that  equal  quantities  of  10  per  cent,  and 
18  per  cent,  will  make  14  per  cent.;  but  upon  what  principle  is  the  arith- 
metic calculation  based? 

The  best  comparison  of  alligation  is  with  the  principle  of  the  balance, 
as  fully  explained  on  p.  36.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  single  equal  arm  bal- 
ance? It  means  a  beam  represented  by  the  line  a-6  (Fig.  33)  of  the  same 
weight  throughout,  suspended  on  a  central  knife-edge,  with  pans  hanging 
from  the  end  knife-edges  (a  and  b  respectively).  In  order  that  the  bal- 
ance swing  exactly  even  it  is  necessary  that  the  central  knife-edge,  c,  be 
exactly  midway  between  a  and  6.     Thus,  if  we  call  a  10  inches,  and  b 
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18  inches,  the  beam  would  be  18  —  10,  or  8  inches  long,  and  if  c  be  at 
14  inches,  it  will  stand  18  —  14,  or  4  inches,  from  6,  and  14—10,  or 
4  inches,  from  a,  and  4  pounds  placed  on  pan  a  would  be  exactly  balanced 
by  4  poimds  placed  on  pan  6. 

Compare  this  to  the  following  opium  alligation.  We  have  10  and 
18  per  cent,  opiums  and  wish  to  mix  them  so  as  to  make  14  per  cent. 
This  we  solve  as  follows: 


14  — 10«4 


18  —  14 


And  we  see  that  4  pounds  of  10  per  cent,  and  4  pounds  of  18  per  cent,  give  8 
pounds  of  14  per  cent. 

Again,  what  do  we  mean  by  a  single  beam  unequal  arm  balance?  We 
mean  a  beam,  like  Fig.  33,  only  with  knife-edge  c  not  midway  between 
a  and  6  (Fig.  34). 

Assuming  as  before  that  we  call  a  10  inches  and  6  18  inches,  we  would 
have  a  beam  8  inches  long,  and  if  c  were  at  12  inches,  it  would  stand 
18  —  12,  or  6  inches,  from  6,  and  12  —  10,  or  2  inches,  from  a.  In  order 
to  balance  such  a  beam  different  weights  must  be  placed  on  pans  a  aad  b, 
following  the  general  principles  of  the  lever;  namely,  a  certain  weight 
placed  on  the  pan  of  the  long  arm  b  will  exert  an  increased  power  on  the 
weight  in  the  pan  of  the  short  arm  a,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length 
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Fig.  34.— AUigation  II. 

of  the  arms.  Thus,  in  Fig.  34  the  long  arm  fr-c  (6  inches)  is  3  times 
longer  than  the  short  arm  a-c  (2  inches) ;  hence  1  pound  placed  on  pan  b 
will  balance  3  pounds  placed  on  pan  a,  or  2  pounds  in  pan  6  will  balance 
6  pounds  in  pan  a.  Compare  this  to  the  following  opium  alligation.  We 
have  10  and  18  per  cent,  opiums  and  desire  to  mix  them  so  as  to  make 
12  per  cent.     This  is  solved  as  follows: 


12—10  =  2 


18—12 


And  we  see  that  6  pounds  of  10  per  cent,  and  2  pounds  of  18  per  cent,  give  8 
pounds  of  12  per  cent. 
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Likewise,  assuming  our  beam  has  different  dimensions,  as  follows: 
A,  9  inches;  B,  14  inches;  C,  12  inches.  The  beam  will  then  be  14  —  9, 
or  5  inches  long,  and  c  being  12  —  9,  or  3  inches  from  a,  and  14  —  12, 
or  2  inches,  from  6,  then  the  weight  of  3  pounds  placed  on  pan  &  (14 
inches)  will  be  balanced  by  2  pounds  placed  on  pan  a  (9  inches). 


1 — r 


7^ 


Fig.  35.— Alligation  III. 

Compare  this  to  the  following  alligation: 

We  have  9  and  14  per  cent,  opiums  and  want  to  make  12  per  cent. 
This  we  solve  below: 


u-og-s 


14  —  12-2 


And  we  see  that  2  pounds  9  per  cent,  and  3  pounds  14  per  cent,  give  5  pounds 
12  per  cent. 

Thus,  can  every  problem  in  alligation  be  solved,  and  when  we  draw  our 
Une,  with  the  p)ercentage  wanted,  above,  and  the  percentages  we  have, 
below,  like  this —     • 

12 


9 


14 


we  are  unconsciously  comparing  the  matter  to  a  single  beam  balance. 
A  purely  arithmetic  solution  of  alligation  is  the  following  tiresome  but 
lucid  process. 

Suppose  we  take  the  problem  given  above:  How  much  10  and  18  per 
cent,  opiums  are  needed  to  make  12  per  cent.? 


lO  per  cent,  opinum  means  10  parts  morphine  to  100  parts  opium. 
18        *'  "  "       18     *'       "  100 

12        '*  "  "       12     "       "  100 


These  figures  are  exactly  analogous  to: 


10  apples  in  a  basket 

18      " 

12       "  " 


and  as  if  the  question  were,  How  many  baskets  of  10  apples  each  and 
18  apples  each  must  be  taken  to  arrange  baskets  containing  12  apples 
each?     Let  us  do  the  actual  rearranging: 
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M4c  rearrange  bflskeli 

© 


One  basket  of  18  apples.  This  gives  us  one  basket  of  12  apples  (No.  1)  and  6 
apples  over.  These  6  and  6  from  a  basket  of  10  apples,  which  we  bring  here,  will 
make  another  basket  of  12  apples  (No.  II).  Six  apples  from  10  leaves  4  apples 
in  our  basket  b  and,  bringing  up  basket  c  (10  apples)  we  take  out  8,  making  basket 
No.  Ill  contain  12  apples.  This  leaves  2  apples  in  basket  c,  which,  plus  10  apples^ 
from  basket  d  makes  12  apples  to  put  into  basKet  IV,  and  the  trick  is  done. 

The  conclusion  is  that  1  basket  of  18  apples  and  3  baskets  of  10 
apples  each  give  4  baskets  of  12  apples  each;  the  same  result  as  the  similar 
alligation,  which  showed  that — 


6  pounds  of  10  per  cent,  (or  3  pounds  of  10  per  cent.), 
and  2  pounds  of  18  '    "  (or  1  pound  of  18  per  cent.), 

give  8  poimds  of  12      '*  (or  4  poimds  of  12  per  cent). 


For  the  benefit  of  those  knowing  algebra  the  following  algebraic  solu- 
tion of  these  kind  of  problems  is  given : 


Let  X  represent  quantity  of  the  lowest  percentage  used. 
Let  y        "  *'  "      highest  percentage  used. 

Let  2         "  "  *'      percentage  desir^. 


Then  the  problem,  How  much  10  and  18  per  cent,  opiums  are  needed 
to  make  12  per  cent.?  is  solved  as  follows: 

10  X  Hh  18  y  =  12  z.    z  ^  x  +  y. 
10  X  -h  18  y  =  12  X  +  12  y. 
18  y  -  12  y  =  12  X  -  10  x. 
6y=    2x.     x  =  3y. 

Then,  if  x  +  y  =  4  pounds,  and  x  =3y,  3y4-y  =*4  poimds,  or  4  y  «  4  pounds 

X  —  3  y.     y  =  1  pound,     x  «  3  pounds.  ^ 

Hence,  3  pounds  lO  per  cent. 

and  1  pound    18  per  cent. 

give  4  pounds  12  per  cent. 

If  the  problem  involves  three  different  percentages,  say,  7  per  cent., 
16  per  cent.,  and  18  per  cent.,  out  of  which  to  make  another  percentage, 
say,  14  per  cent.,  the  calculation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  me- 
chanic "rule  of  the  balance"  explained  above,  viz., 


18  —  14 


14 
14 


That  is :  6  ounces  of    7  per  cent,  opium. 

7        *'  16        "  *' 

7        "  18        "  " 

make  20  ounces  of  14  per  cent,  opium. 
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And  if  the  problem  was,  to  make  14  per  cent,  opium  from  5  per  cent., 
15  per  cent.,  16  per  cent.,  and  18  per  cent,  opiimi,  the  calculation  would 
be  as  follows: 


14  -    6-9. 

15  -  14  =  1. 

16  -  14  =  2. 
18  -  14  =  4. 


This  goes  under  15  per  cent.,  16  per  cent.,  and  18  per  cent. 
This  goes  under  5  per  cent. 
This  goes  under  5  per  cent. 
This  goes  under  5  per  cent. 

14  ner  fiRnt. 


14  per  cent. 

5  per  cent.  15  per  cent.        16  per  cent.        18  per  cent. 

1  9  9  9 

2 

4 

7  9  9  9 

That  is:  7  ounces  of    5  per  cent,  opium. 
9      "  15        *'         '^ 

9      "  16        "         " 

9       "  1?        " 

make  34  ounces  of  14  per  cent. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  the  examples  furnished  above  we 
find  two,  and  in  the  other  case  three,  separate  quantities  of  lower  per- 
centage which  must  be  added  to  the  stronger,  let  it  be  said  that  the  ex- 
ample can  be  considered  as  three  separate  examples  or  problems,  viz. : 

(A)  How  much  5  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  needed  to  make  14  per  cent.  ? 
Answer  by  simple  calculation:  1  ounce  of  5  per  cent,  and  9  ounces  of 

15  per  cent. 

(B)  How  much  5  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent,  needed  to  make  14  per  cent.  ? 
Aziswered  by  simple  calculation:  2  ounces  of  5  per  cent,  and  9  ounces 

of  16  per  cent. 

(C)  How  much  6  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent,  needed  to  make  14  per  cent.  ? 
Answered  by  simple  calculation:  4  ounces  of  5  per  cent,  and  9  ounces 

of  18  per  cent. 

We,  therefore,  have  three  separate  batches  of  14  per  cent,  opium,  all 
made  from  5  per  cent.,  but  with  higher  percentage  differing  in  every  case. 
If  we  took  these  three  separate  mixings  and  thoroughly  blended  same, 
we  would,  of  necessity,  have  14  per  cent,  opium,  and  this  14  per  cent, 
opium  would  originally  have  been  made  up  of — 1  ounce  5  per  cent.  +9 
ounces  15  per  cent.  +2  ounces  5  per  cent.  +9  ounces  16  per  cent.  +4 
ounces  5  per  cent.  +9  ounces  18  per  cent.;  in  all,  7  ounces  5  per  cent., 
9  ounces  15  per  cent.,  9  ounces  16  per  cent.,  and  9  ounces  18  per  cent., 
which  we  notice  is  the  answer  to  the  example  as  originally  given. 

The  same  method  of  calculation  for  alligation  can  be  applied  to  specific 
gravity  examples,  such  as:  How  much  glycerin,  specific  gravity  1.25,  and 
alcohol,  specific  gravity,  0.820,  must  be  mixed  to  make  a  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  1.000?  which  is  solved  as  follows: 

126>-100»25 


125 


Answer:  18  ounces  glycerin 
and  25  ounces  alcohol 

make  43  ounces  of  liquid^  sp.  gr.  1.00. 
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This  example  and  also  the  percentage  examples  can  be  proved  by  the 
following  reasonings: 

18  fluidounces  glycerin  sp.  gr.  1.25  =  18  X  454.6  X  1.25  =  10228.5  grains. 
25  fluidounces  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0.82  «  25  X  454.6  X  0.82  =    9319.3  grains. 

43  fluidounces  of  liquid  weigh  19547.8  grains. 

43  fluidounces  of  water  weigh  43  X  454.6  =  19547^8  grains. 

Hence  the  mixture  has  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water,  since 
43  fluidounces  of  it  weigh  the  same  as  43  fluidounces  of  water. 
The  same  method  is  used  to  solve  such  examples  as: 
What  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  5  fiuidounces  of  solu- 
tion of  tersulphate  of  iron,  specific  gravity  1.555,  and  3  fluidounces  water? 
The  figuring  being  as  follows: 

5  fluidounces  tf  sol.  tersulph,  iron  =»  5  X  454.6   X  1.555  »  3534.5  grains. 
3  fluidounces  of  water  =  3  X  454.6  X  1.000  =»  1363.8  grains 

8  fluidounces  of  liquid  weigh  4898.3  grains. 

8  fluidounces  of  water  weigh  8  X  454.6  »  3636.8. 

Hence  the  liquid  weighs  '*®^®*H636.8  ^^  much  as  water  and  has  the 
specific  gravity  1.346. 

While  speaking  of  such  examples,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
simple  example  involving  percentage  solutions,  such  as:  How  much 
cocaine  is  needed  for  one  fluidounce  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution? 

The  absolutely  accurate  way  of  solving  this  is  as  follows: 

^'''^*'«^6^r  "***'}  X  005  =  22.73  grains, 

which  represents  the  number  of  grains  cocaine  (hydrochloride  presum- 
ably) needed  to  make  the  solution. 

In  this  case,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  the  22.73 
grains  cocaine  hydrochloride,  must  be  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  finished  by  bringing  the  finished  solution  up  to  454.6  grains  by  weight, 
which,  of  course,  will  measure  slightly  less  than  one  fluidounce. 

Another  and  less  accurate  method,  very  largely  employed,  is  by  taking 
5  per  cent,  of  480  minims,  or  24  grains,  dissolving  this  in  water  to  make 
a  fluidounce.  This,  while  by  no  means  as  accurate  as  the  former  process, 
is  more  convenient,  and  can  be  safely  employed  in  preparing  solutions 
in  small  percentages. 

A  simple  modification  of  alligation  is  that  of  percentages  outlined  in 
the  last  pharmacopcDia  under  alcohol,  where  a  rule  of  dilution  is  given. 
The  rule  is  practically  as  follows: 

If  we  have  a  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  want  to  dilute  it  to  20  per  cent., 
we  must  then  take  20  fluidounces  of  the  95  per  cent,  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  95  fluidounces;  when  we  will  have  approximately  20  per 
cent,  alcohol. 

It  may  also  be  solved  by  the  regular  process  of  alligation  if  we  recast 
the  problem  to  the  following  wording:  How  much  95  per  cent,,  alcohol 
and  0°  alcohol  (water)  needed  to  make  20  per  cent,  alcohol? 

Solved  by  "rule  of  the  balance.'' 


95  —  20-75  20  —  0-20 


05K 

20  o«.*^  "^5oi» 
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This  shows  that  we  can  reduce  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  20  per  cent, 
by  reversing  the  fluidounces  with  the  percentages.  That  is,  from  20 
fluidounces  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  we  can  make  95  fluidounces  of  20 
per  cent.  But  suppose  the  question  is :  How  much'  20  per  cent,  alcohol 
could  be  made  from  6  fluidounces  95  per  cent.?  It  is  a  case  of  simple 
proportion. 

If  20  fluidounces  95  per  cent,  give  95  fluidounces  20  per  cent.,  5  fluid- 
ounces  95  per  cent.  (3^  of  20)  will  give  us  ^  of  95  fluidounces  20  per 
cent.,  or  23^  fluidounces. 

Expressed  in  proportion: 

20  :5  ::95  :  X 
X    =  — orT"'"  —  23?^  fluidounces. 

It  is  important  that  this  be  understood.  The  rule,  by  the  way,  applies 
eiacUy  only  when  there  is  no  diminution  in  volume. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
HEAT 


Heat  is  that  form  of  molecular  motion  which  produces  the  physio- 
logic sensation  we  call  warmth,  this  molecular  motion  being  produced  by 
friction,  electricity,  light,  or  chemical  action.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
understanding  of  heat,  a  comprehension  of  the  molecule  as  explained  on 
p.  345  is  essential.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  molecules  are  very  minute 
particles  of  matter,  and  these  molecules,  working  among  themselves,,  pro- 
duce friction.  That  friction  is  the  source  of  heat  is  well  known,  and  can 
be  demonstrated  by  such  simple  experiments  as  rubbing  one  surface  on 
another  when  both  become  hot.  This  is  shown  by  rubbing  the  finger 
rapidly  on  a  piece  of  wood,  when  the  sensation  of  warmth  is  transmitted 
to  the  body.  It  is  also  known  that  when  any  metallic  body,  such  as  an 
axle,  rubs  rapidly  on  its  bearings,  if  the  axle  is  not  well  greased  to  prevent 
this  friction,  the  heat  produced  is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  the  surrounding 
objects,  producing  the  condition  called  "hot  box."  Primitive  people, 
such  as  Indians,  becoming  adept  at  the  art,  were  able  to  kindle  fires  by 
nibbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together. 

In  each  case  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  friction  as  a  source  of 
heat. 

Another  source  of  heat  is  electricity,  and  in  such  cases  the  friction  of 
the  molecules  of  the  non-conductor  produces  heat.  In  many  cases  the 
resistance  causes  the  substance  to  glow  or  become  incandescent.    Such 
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is  the  basis  of  the  incandescent  electric  light  in  which  the  electricity  b 
forced  through  a  filament  of  poorly  conducting  carbon,  the  molecules  of 
carbon,  in  resisting  the  electric  pressure,  being  heated  sufficiently  to  be- 
come incandescent. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  electricity  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work,  and  for  details  of  this  force  the  reader  is  referred  to  any 
standard  text-book  of  phjrsics. 

Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  electricity  is  a  molecular  condition, 
and  that  this  condition  is  transmitted  from  one  molecule  to  another 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  substance 
influenced.  Matter  which  rapidly  transmits  the  electric  condition  from 
one  molecule  to  another  is  called  a  conductor  of  electricity,  while  matter 
the  molecules  of  which  do  not  transmit  the  condition  is  said  to  be  a  non- 
conductor or  a  poor  conductor. 

As  the  question  of  conduction  of  electricity  is  a  purely  relative  matter 
— ^all  bodies  transmitting  the  condition  to  an  extent  more  or  less  great— 
the  terms  above  mentioned  are  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  and  the 
words  "conductivity"  and  "resistance"  being  substituted  to  cover  the 
respective  meanings.  When  we  talk  of  "the  electric  current"  passing 
through  a  wire,  we  mean  that  the  electric  condition  affecting  the  end 
molecule  of  the  wire  is  rapidly  transmitted  to  the  adjoining  molecule,  and 
thence  from  one  molecule  to  another,  the  whole  length  of  the  wire.  This 
being  clearly  understood,  we  can  use  the  simpler  term,  "  passage  of  the 
electric  current,"  in  the  foUowing  explanations. 

Electricity  passes  rapidly  from  molecule  to  molecule  through  a 
conductor;  but  if  compelled  to  run  through  a  non-conducting  substance, 
it  requires  a  current  of  high  potential,  of  great  force,  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  this  body. 

Light  also  affords  a  minute  amount  of  heat.  Heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity are  so-called  physical  forces  affecting  molecules,  and  are,  under 
certain  circumstances,  convertible  one  into  another. 

We  have  just  seen  that  electricity  is  converted  into  heat;  inversely, 
heat  can  be  converted  into  electricity. 

By  applying  heat  to  two  metal  plates  in  clolse  contact  with  each 
other,  an  electric  current  is  formed  in  the  apparatus  known  as  the  "pyro- 
electric  battery."  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  light  can  be  converted  into 
heat,  although  the  amount  produced  is  very  minute  and  very  difficult  to 
measure,  inasmuch  as  almost  invariably  all  sources  of  light  are  also 
sources  of  heat,  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  isolate  light  from  it^ 
accompan3mig  heat. 

Chemical  action  is  the  chief  source  of  heat.  This  phenomenon,  which 
is  fully  described  on  p.  347  means  a  breaking  up  of  the  molecules  of  a 
substance,  with  the  formation  of  new  molecules.  This  decomposition  is 
accompanied  with  considerable  movement  of  the  molecules  and  their 
constituent  atoms,  thus  producing  a  form  of  friction  and,  therefore,  pro- 
ducing heat. 

Combustion.-^Most  chemicals  reacting  on  one  another  produce  heat, 
although  in  some  cases  the  reverse  is  true.  As  an  illustration  of  heat 
produced  by  chemical  action,  iron  combined  with  iodine  in  a  test-tube  in 
the  presence  of  water  will  so  heat  the  test-tube  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
hold  same  in  the  hand.  Likewise,  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  solution 
of  soda  produces  great  heat,  and  nmnberless  other  illustrations  could 
be  given.  The  production  of  heat  by  such  chemical  action  is  different 
from  the  chemical  action  in  the  burning  of  wood.     The  invariable  accom- 
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paniment  of  the  latter  being  flame,  such  form  of  chemical  action  is  called 
conitmstion;  that  is,  chemical  action  accompanied  by  heat  and  light.  We 
know  that  wood  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon;  that  the 
air  aromid  us  contains  oxygen,  and  that  by  applying  a  flame  to  the  wood 
there  is  commenced  a  chemical  reaction  which  results  in  the  formation, 
from  the  carbon  hydrogen  and  oxygen  that  is  present,  of  carbon  dioxide 
(COO  and  of  water  (HaO). 

In  this  chemical  reaction,  as  in  the  formation  of  ferrous  iodide,  heat  is 
produced,  and  of  much  greater  intensity.  So  great  is  the  heat  that  some 
of  the  carbon,  which  in  the  hurry  of  the  reaction  escapes  combination  with 
the  oxygen,  g^ows  with  heat,  just  as  does  the  carbon  filament  in  the  incan- 
descent light.  To  prove  the  presence  of  incandescent  carbon  hold  a  plate 
over  any  luminous  flame,  when  it  will  become  blackened  with  soot,  which 
is  pure  carbon.  Whenever  the  combustion — as  this  reaction,  in  which  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  a  substance  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
is  called — ^is  accompanied  by  unchanged  carbon  glowing  with  heat,  a  flame 
is  produced. 

Any  substance  with  which  we  can  perform  a  combustion  is  called  fuel. 
Such  matter  is  very  abundant,  and  is  foimd  in  all  three  states  of  aggre- 
gation— solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

Solid  Fuels. — The  solid  fuels  are  wood,  coal,  and  charcoal.  Wood 
contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  besides  carbon,  whereas  coal  and  charcoal 
consist  very  largely  of  carbon.  In  the  case  of  each  fuel  the  chemical 
action  involved  is  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  forming  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  more  or  less  par- 
ticles of  unconsumed  carbon,  called  soot. 

In  biuming  solid  fuels  the  apparatus  designed  to  contain  same  is 
called  stove  or  furnace,  and  consists  fundamentally  of  the  fire-box  in 
which  the  fuel  is  held,  the  chimney  or  flues  for  removal  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion,  and  damper  or  vents  for  the  admission  of  air 
necessary  to  produce  the  action.  Provision  is  made,  by  means  of  grating, 
for  the  removal  and  storage  of  ashes,  which  constitute  the  inorganic  salts 
present  in  wood  or  coal. 

In  order  to  produce  successful  combustion  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
absolutely  necessary,  hence  if  a  furnace  or  stove  is  not  supplied  with 
sufficient  air,  the  fiie  within  the  box  will  be  "smothered"  or  "go  out." 
This  explains  the  method  of  smothering  a  fire  by  surrounding  the  burning 
substance  with  blankets,  thus  preventing  access  of  air.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce good  combustion,  a  comparatively  good  draft  of  air  must  be  had,  the 
intensity  of  the  draft  being  regulated  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
vents  or  dampers,  and  in  large  furnaces  by  the  relative  height  of  the 
chinmey  or  smoke-stack. 

For  the  practical  application  of  combustion  of  solid  fuels  the  reader  is 
referred  to  any  kitchen-range  or  house-furnace. 

The  liquids  used  as  fuels  are  alcohol  and  petroleum  products  (gaso- 
line and  insurance  oil,  etc.).  In  using  liquids  as  fuel  there  are  two 
methods  employed: 

If  the  liquid  is  not  very  volatile,  such  as  insurance  oil,  astral  oil, 
etc.,  the  liquid  is  sucked  up  through  a  wick  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  burned  as  a  liquid  off  the  top  of  the  wick.  Such  a  method  is  also-em- 
ployed in  the  burning  of  the  volatile  liquid  alcohol  in  the  ordinary  alcohol 
lamp  (Fig.  36). 

In  cases  where  the  Uquid  is  quite  volatile  (as  gasoUne),  the  apparatus 
used  for  the  purpose  is  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  is  first  converted  into 
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vapor  and  this  vapor  burned.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  vapor  stOTe 
(Fig,  37),  which  possesses  a  great  advant^e  over  the  wick  stoves  iiy 
having  the  vapor  burned  mixed  with  air,  a^  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  thus 
preventing  a  sooty  flame.  Alcohol  is  also  burned  in  the  form  of  vapor  in 
the  so-called  "Russian  blast  lamp,"  which  produces  an  intensely  hoi 
flame  (Fig.  38). 

Gaseous  Fuels. — The  gases  used  to  produce  beat  are  coal-gas,  acety- 
lene, and  natural  gas,  the  first  two  being  manufactured,  while  the  latter 
is  obtained  in  certain  sections  of  the  world  by  simply  sinking  iron  tubes, 
through  which  the  gas  escapes  from  pockets  under  the  earth's  surface. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  gas,  coal-gas  is  made  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal;  details  of  the  manufacture  can  be  found  in  anj 
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advanced  work  on  technical  chemistry.  Acetylene  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  on  calcium  carbide. 

Chemically,  these  fuel  gases  resemble  one  another,  all  being  combina- 
tions of  carbon,  which  furnishes  the  heat  and  light  when  consumed  in  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  operation  of  combustion  in  different  forms  of 
of  burners,  according  as  the  intention  is  to  produce  a  luminous  or  a  non- 
luminous  flame,  the  latter  being  used  for  heating  purposes. 

A  luminous  flame  is  produced  in  the  so-called  "fish-tail"  burner,  in 
which  the  gas,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  ignited  by  a  match  or 
other  flame,  burning  to  carbon  dioxide  and  wat«r  with  incomplete  com- 
bustion; that  is,  in  the  reaction  all  the  carbon  is  not  consumed,  and  the 
unconsumed  carbon,  through  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat  generated 
by  the  chemical  reaction,  glows  with  heat,  or,  technicallj  expressed, 
becomes  "incandescent."  Another  example  of  incandescence  is  the 
brilliant  light  produced  when  metallic  magnesium  is  burned  (p.  460). 

Why  can  some  part  of  the  carbon  escape  chemical  combustion? 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  combination  is  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  that 


the  gas  evolving  from  a  fish-tail  burner  forms  a  mass  of  some  thickness. 
The  oxj'gen  of  the  air  can  combine  only  with  the  outer  surface  of  this 
mass,  leaving  the  inside  of  the  flame  untouched;  just  as  a  tightly  closed 
book,  when  immersed  in  water,  will  be  soaking  wet  on  the  outside  and 
comparatively  dry  inside.  That  gas  inside  the  flame  has  not  enough 
oxj'gen  to  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  result  is 
that  much  of  the  carbon  remains  unchanged,  glowing  with  the  heat  of  the 
ardent  reaction,  and  depositing  as  soot  when  it  passes  from  the  flame. 
The  fish-tail  fiame  (Fig.  39)  may  be  quaintly  likened  to  a  chemical  factory. 


FiE.  38.— Riugian  alcobol  blunt  lamp  Fii.  39.— Fialt-biU  fiame. 

Zone  a  is  the  reception  room,  when  the  crude  material  that  is  to  be 

worked  up — the  ga8  from  the  mains — comes  in;  zone  b  is  the  workshop 

where  the  chemical  reaction  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigor — where 

the  hydrocarbon  of  which  the  gas  is  composed  is  broken  into  carbon  and 

hydrc^en,  and  these  .in  turn  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 

carbon  dioxide  and  water;  while  zone  c  is  the  shipping-room,  whence  the 

finished  products  just  mentioned  are  sent  away.     Since  the  soot  is  dirty 

and  inconvenient  in  cooking,  efforts  were  made 

to  so  construct  a  burner  that   the  gas   would 

have  contact  with  the   air   (or   its  oxygen,   for 

air  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  some 

carbon  dioxide),  in  parts  other  than  the  outer 

surface,  and  this  is  done  by  mixing  the  gas  with 

air  before  burning   it  in   the   Bunsen    burner. 

.\side  from    the   great   advantage   of    freedom 

from  soot,  the  flame   of  the  Bunsen  burner  is 

superior  to  the  ordinary  flame  by  reason  of  its 

greater  heat.     In  it  all  the  carbon  of   the  gas 

becomes  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 

and  it  is  self-evident  the  more  chemical  reac-         Fig.  40.— Bunsen  burner. 

tion  occurs  in  a  certain  space   (as  in  the  mass 

of  gas  issuing  from  a  burner),  the  greater  will  be  the  heat  produced. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  the  Bunsen  burner  is  constructed  with 
a  few  modifications,  according  to  the  purpose  adapted.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  consists  of  an  upright  metallic  tube  with  orifices  at  the  bottom, 
and  as  the  gas  rushes  upward  through  the  tube,  it  mixes  with  air  that 
enters  through  the  bottom  orifices,  and  when  emerging  from  the  top 
of  the  tube  and  ignited,  it  contains  sufficient  air  thoroughly  to  combine 
with  all  the  carbon,  thus  producing  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  no  un- 
consumed  carbon  or  soot.  Such  a  burner  (shown  in  Fig,  40)  gives  a  fiame 
in  which  three  zones  can  be  noted  on  close  scrutiny.  The  top  of  zone  "a" 
is  called  the  reducing  flame,  wMe  the  top  of  zone  "6"  is  the  oxidizing 
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flame.  This  long-accepted  view  of  the  gas  flame  has  lately  been  sub- 
mitted to  criticism,  it  having  been  shown  that  in  zone  "a"  aU  of  the  car- 
bon has  been  changed  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  that  the  changing  of  the 
flame  from  a  luminous  to  a  non-luminous  one  can  be  accompli^ed  as  well 
with  carbon  dioxide,  steam  or  even  nitrogen. 

In  using  such  a  Bunsen  burner  the  flame  sometimes  "strikes  back.'' 
that  is,  the  gas  which  is  ignited  at  the  top  of  the  tube  finally  catchw 
fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  where  the  unmixed  gas  emei^es,  thus 
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producing  a  sooty  flame,  and  at  the  same  time  heating  the  brass  tube, 
sometimes  to  a  dangerous  extent.     Such  a  strildng  back  can  be  avoided   I 
only  by  having  a  good  current  of  gas  turned  on.     It  can  usually  be   , 
detected  from  a  distance  by  the  peculiar  odor  of  acetylene  generated  in   I 
this  incomplete  combustion. 

The  Scimatco  burner  is  an  improved  form  of  Bunsen  burner  "m  which  | 
according  to  the  inventor  a  maximum  quantity  of  gas  is  produced  in  a 
minimum  volume  of  flame ;  the  result  is  a  very  hot  flame  of  uniform  tem- 
perature throughout  (Fig.  42;. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  extended  heating,  larger  varieties  of  the  so- 
called  gas-stove  are  obtainable,  the  most  practical  of  which,  from  the  j 
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pharmacifit's  standpoint,  being  the  Fletcher  radial  burner  shown  in 
Fig.  43,  in  which  the  gas  is  mixed  with  the  air  in  a  horizontal  tube,  and 
emerges  through  radiating  slits  cut  into  a  central  dome,  thus  making  a 
flat,  clean,  and  intensely  hot  flame. 

Xn  the  old-faahioned  form  of  gas-stove  the  flame  used  was  a  luminous 
one,     and     the    blackening     of    the 
utensils   throTi^h   soot   was    avoided 
by  placing  between  the  utensil  and 
the  flame  a  wire  gauze. 

The  advantage  a  Bunsen  burner 
possesses  over  the  ordinary  fish-tail 
burner  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gas 
before  ignition  is  mixed  with  suffi- 
cient air  to  produce  a  complete  com- 
bustion, and  this  is  of  benefit — first, 
in  producing  a  smokeless  flame,  and, 
second,  in  giving  a  more  intense  heat 
than  is  produced  by  the  same  gas 
when  burned  in  a  fish-tail  burner. 

That  more  heat  is  produced  is  self- 
evident  when  we  consider  that  the 
heat  generated  is  in  direct  proiwr- 
tion  to  the  amoimt  of  the  chemical 
reaction,  and  since  in  the  fish-tail 
burner  all  the  carbon  is  not  consumed, 

there  is,  therefore,  in  such   a    flame  ^'  ^     '"**'  """'' 

leas  heat  to  a  given  area  than  will  be  produced  in  the  same  area  of  a 
Bunsen  burner. 

Surface  Combustion. — Mixtures  of  gas  and  air  in  "proper  proportions 
brought  into  contact  with  heated  porous  material  will  burn  with  intense 
heat  without  giving  much  fiame.  Ovens  of  this  kind  are  now  being 
constructed. 


FIc- 13. — EVtohsr's  rftdlal  banwr 

BLOW-PIPES 


The  principle  of  the  blow-pipes  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bunsen  burner.  With  the  blow-pipe,  the  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs  ifl  blown  through  the  tube  upon  the  flame,  this  insuring  a  complete 
combustion  of  the  gas.     The  blow-pipe  produces  more  heat  than  the 
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Bunsen  burner,  for  the  reason  that  in  blowing  air  into  the  flame  the 
flame  is  rendered  much  sharper  and  narrower  than  in  a  Bunsen  burner. 
and  in  this  way  heat  produced  by  chemical  action  is  concentrated  to  a 
more  limited  area;  hence  by  this  instrument  we  are  able  to  make  a  ven 
intense  heat,  albeit  in  a  very  narrow  area. 

The  blow-pipe  consists  of  a  bent  and  tapering  brass  tube  ending  in  a 
very  minute  orifice,  the  larger  end  connecting  with  an  appropriate  mouth- 


Fig.  44. — Blow-pipes. 

piece  which  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  lips  when  the  air  is  energetically 
blown  from  the  lungs  through  the  pipe  into  the  flame.  In  the  cheaper 
forms  of  such  blow-pipe,  where  no  mouth-piece  is  provided,  the  larger  end 
should  be  fitted  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  prevent  the  lips  coming  in 
contact  with  the  brass,  which  causes  irritation.  The  continuous  blowing 
of  air  through  the  blow-pipe  is  merely  a  matter  of  practice,  the  expert 

being  able  to  inhale  through  his  nose  at 
the  same  time  that  he  forces  the  air 
from  his  lungs  through  his  mouth  into 
the  blow-pipe,  and  this  must  be  done  if 
a  continuous  flame  is  desired  (Fig.  44). 

The  blow-pipe  is  used  entirely  for 
minute  of)erations,  such  as  small  chem- 
ical work,  or  for  insignificant  cases  of 
soldering  in  the  jewelry  business.  For 
large  operations  in  which  a  concentrated 
flame  of  high  intensity  is  desired  the 
blast  lamp  (Fig.  45)  is  used,  and  this  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  blow-pipe 
in  that  the  air  is  furnished  by  means  of 
the  bellows  rather  than  by  the  lungs,  and  thus  the  instrument  can  he 
made  larger. 

In  such  a  blast  lamp  a  rather  large  flame  of  great  intensity  (1700T.) 
can  be  easily  attained,  with  the  sole  physical  outlay  of  operating  the 
bellows  with  the  foot  When  a  very  intense  flame  is  desired,  the  same 
blast  can  be  applied,  but  instead  of  illuminating  gas,  hydrogen  is  pumped 
in,  and  instead  of  air,  oxygen  is  supplied.  This  forms  the  oxyhydropen 
blast  lamp,  and  with  this  instrument  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  platinum 
(about  2()00°C.)  can  be  attained. 


fig.  45. — Blast  lamp. 
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Electricity  is  also  used  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  in  future  will 
play  a  more  important  r61e  in  our  domestic  economy.  Even  now  electric 
stoves  are  used  for  warming  purposes,  while  the  greatest  artificial  heat 
is  derived  by  the  use  of  the  Moissan  electric  furnace. 

An  interesting  method  of  production  of  heat  without  flame  is  shown  in 
the  use  of  thermite.     (See  p.  490.) 

The  following  table  of  relative  temperatures  of  the  commonly  used 
heating  appliances  may  be  of  interest. 

Bunsen  burner  (Fig.  40) : 

Lower  part  of  zone  "n " 300**  to    500°C. 

Zone  "6" 1540''  to  1560**C. 

M6ker  burner 1640**  to  1675**C. 

Fuel  combustion  maximum 2000°C. 

Oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe 2200*^0. 

Electric  arc,  common  electric  furnace 2000°  to  3600°C. 

Moissan  electric  furnace 4000**C. 

Oxy-acetylene  flame 6000**C. 

BATHS 

Baths  in  pharmacy  are  devised  for  uniform  distribution  or  for  the 
Umitation  of  heat.  Thus  the  heat  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  while  very  satis- 
factory, is  apt  to  be  more  intense  on  one  portion  of  the  utensil  being 
heated  than  on  another,  and  to  this  cause  is  due  most  of  the  fractures 
on  heating  glass  and  porcelain  utensils. 

It  is  a  dictum  that,  in  heating  substances  in  porcelain  or  glass  utensils, 
the  direct  heat  of  a  Bunsen  burner  should  never  be  applied,  but  the  flame 
should  be  uniformly  distributed  in  the  several  ways  at  our  disposal.  The 
simplest  form  for  the  uniform  distribution  of  heat  is  a  sheet  of  asbestos 
or  of  tin,  by  which  the  cyUndric  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  spread 
out  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  interposing  medium,  and  a  uniform  heat  is 
in  turn  transmitted  from  it  to  the  container  above. 

Wire  Gauze. — Far  more  convenient  than  these,  however,  is  a  piece 
of  gauze  of  iron  or  copper  wire.  Through  such  gauze  the  heat  more 
readily  penetrates  than  through  asbestos,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
is  as  uniformly  distributed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  wire  of  which 
the  gauze  is  constructed  is  an  admirable  conductor  of  heat,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  flame  comes  in  contact  with  the  gauze,  each  of  its  many  filaments 
aid  in  drawing  the  heat  to  every  portion  of  the  gauze.  This  has  the  effect 
of  chilling  the  flame  itself,  hence  such  flame  cannot  pass  through  a  wire 
gauze  until  the  gauze  has  become  heated  to  a  temperature  almost  equal 
to  the  flame. 

On  this  principle  is  based  the  construction  of  the  T>avy^s  safety  lamp 
for  use  in  mines,  the  use  of  which  is  of  no  pharmaceutic  importance. 

This  phenomenon  also  explains  why  smoke  cannot  penetrate  through 
such  gauze,  hence  the  value  of  gauze  in  the  old  form  of  gas-stove. 

Sand-baths. — A  sand-bath  consists  of  a  suitable  flat  dish  in  which  is 
put  a  suflScient  quantity  of  sand,  the  container  of  the  liquid  to  be  evapor- 
ated is  placed  therein,  and  the  sand  is  piled  around  so  as  to  completely 
surround  it.  Heat  by  means  of  the  Bunsen  burner  or  other  flame  is 
applied  under  the  dish,  and  is  gradually  uniformly  transmitted  to  all 
portions  of  the  heating  substance. 

In  this  form  of  bath  the  heat  is  limited  only  to  the  amount  produced 
by  the  burner,  the  sole  aim  being  to  distribute  the  heat  uniformly. 
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Liquid  Baths. — These  consist  of  a  suitable  dish  containing  the  liquid 
which  is  to  be  heated,  the  heat  of  which  is  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  buI>- 
stance  which  it  is  desired  to  make  hot. 

The  liquids  used  for  this  purpose  are  oil,  glycerin,  salt  water,  and 
water. 

The  oil-fxUk,  like  the  sand-bath,  uniformly  transmits  heat,  but  in 
addition  thereto  limits  the  amount  of  heat  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  temperature  of  260°C.  is  attained,  the  oil  begins  to  bum;  that  is, 
undergoes  decomposition,  with  the  formation  of  the  stifling  vapors  of 
acrolein,  which  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  operator  that  a  high  heat  has 
been  attained. 

Glycerin  baths  act  on  the  same  principle  of  operation  as  the  oil-bath, 

and  are  limited  for  the  same  reason  to  250''C.     Both  forms  of  baths  are 

not  so  much  used  now,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  really  limit 

heat,  and  their  method  of  warning  to  the  operator  is  too  disagreeable  to 

be  popuw. 

Toluene  and  xylene  baths  have,  therefore,  been 
constructed.     (See  Fig.  48.) 

These  liquids,  boiling  at  UO°C.  and  140°C. 
respectively,  are  placed  in  a  jacketed  vessel  pro 
vided  with  a  long  glass  tube,  which  acts  as  an 
upright  condenser,  causing  the  vapors  to  chill  to 
a  liquid  and  drop  back  into  the  container.  In 
applying  heat  to  such  a  bath  the  temperature 
rises  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
vapors,  being  condensed  and  returned  to  the  con- 
tainer, are  not  lost ;  hence  in  such  a  bath  we  have 
not  only  the  limit  of  temperature,  but  also  a 
practically  perpetual  operation. 

A  aaU-vHUer  bath  is  based  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  water-bath,  save  that  it  consists  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  some  salt  whereby  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boiling  liquid  is  raised. 

A  bath  made  of  salt  water — saturated  solu- 

Fig.  4a.— Mavas  toluene     tioH  of  sodium  chlorido — was  formerly  considtT' 

'"™-  ably  used  under  the  Latin    name,    "balneum 

maris,"     Such  a  bath,  however,   possesses  the 

great  disadvantage  of  losing  water  by  evaporation,  with  solidification 

of  the  remaining  saline  solution.     It  is,  therefore,  comparativdy  little 

used. 

A  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  boils  at  lOS-e^C. ;  of  potassium 
chloride  at  lOS.S^C.,  of  sodium  sulphate  at  102.8''C.;  of  potassiiun  sul- 
phate at  lOLS^C. 

Water-baths. — In  these  the  liquid  to  be  used  is  water,  and  since 
water  boils  at  lOCC,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  never  rises  above 
that  point.  A  consideration  of  why  water  does  not  boil  over  lOOT.  is 
left  for  a  subsequent  page,  and,  therefore,  attention  need  be  paid  only 
to  the  various  forms  of  water-bath  (Fig.  47). 

There  is  comparatively  little  necessity  for  buying  expensive  appa- 
ratus for  use  as  a  water-bath.  Any  tin  pail  filled  with  water  in  which 
the  evaporating  dish  can  be  rested,  or  into  which  the  flask  can  be  sunk, 
can  be  used.  An  excellent  form  of  expensive  water-bath  is  a  continuous 
steam  apparatus  shown  in  appended  cut  (Fig.  48).  In  this  the  water 
trickles  from  faucet  into  the  well,  a,  the  excess  passing  into  the  drain  by 
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overflow  pipe  b.    A  lighted  Bunsen  burner  iB  placed  beneath  the  well, 
and  the  amount  of  water  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam. 

Steam  Bath. — The  steam  bath  differs  from  the  water-bath  inasmuch 
aa  the  substance  to  be  heated  comes  in  contact  with  steam  rather  than 
with  boiling  water.  While  steam  possesses  the  same  temperature  as 
boiling  water  (lOCC).  it  has  a  much  lai^r  actual  quantity  of  heat,  as 
will  be  explained  under  the  subject  of  Latent  Heat  (p.  85). 

Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  while  in  the  steam  bath,  where  the 
steam  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  to  be  heated  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  it  will  transmit  to  the  same  a  temperature  of 
100°C.;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
steam  under  pressure  into  the  bath,  a  higher  degree  of  heat  can  be 
attained.  Thus,  under  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  14.7  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  steam  has  a  temperature  of  lOO'C,  while  if  steam 
is  forced  m  untU  the  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  ob- 
tained, said  steam  will  have  a  temperature  of  164°C.  Steam  of  any 
pressure  above  that  of  the  normal  atmosphere 
is  said  to  be  superheated.  In  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  steam,  either  under 
normal  pressure  or  in  the  superheated  state, 
is  practically  the  only  form  of  heat  used  for 
the  evaporation  of  delicate  materials,  as 
under  such  conditions  there  is  little  danger 
of  decomposition  of  the  product. 


fU.  iT.— Copper  mtop-bath.  H*.  48.— Mayer 

As  steam  baths  have  httle  practical  application  in  retail  pharmacy,  a 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  the  reader  being  referred 
to  some  text-book  on  advanced  physics  for  information  concerning  labora- 
tory steam  kettles  used  for  open  pressure,  and  steam  coils  in  which  the 
steam  can  be  heated  under  normal  pressure  or  in  superheated  condition. 
A  well-known  variety  of  steam  coil  is  the  steam  radiator,  so  largely  used 
in  heating  houses. 

The  advantage  a  steam  coil  possesses  from  the  manufacturing  stand- 
point is  that  it  can  be  placed  directly  into  the  kettle  containing  the  sub- 
rtance  to  be  cooked,  and  thus  the  substance  can  be  directly  heated,  with 
practically  no  loss  by  radiation. 

VALUATION  OF  HEAT 

While  we  commonly  speak  of  a  thermometer  as  an  instrument  used 
to  measure  heat  and  cold,  this  definition  is  only  partly  true,  as  by  means 
of  the  thermometer  we  measure  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  but  not  the 
actual  quantity  produced.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  with  a  flame  pro- 
ducing a  temperature  of  500°C.  we  can  accomplish  more  heating  in  a 
given  time  than  we  can  with  a  fiame  of  ISCC,  nevertheless,  if  we  use 
a  flame  of  XSO'C.  for  a  suflicient  length  of  time,  we  can  usually  accomplish 
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as  much  as  with  a  500°C.  flame  for  a  shorter  time,  although  there  are,  of 
course,  certain  operations  in  which  the  intensity  of  heat  is  essential  and 
a  lower  intensity  would  not  do,  even  though  applied  for  a  proportionally 
longer  time. 

For  measuring  the  actual  quantity  of  heat — the  amount  of  work  done 
by  a  flame — the  unit  called  the  calorie  has  been  devised. 

A  calorie  represents  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  gramm 
of  water  from  zero  to  one  degree  Centigrade,  and  will  be  spoken  of  more 
fully  in  the  discussion  of  latent  heat.  There  is  also  the  so-called  large 
calorie  which  equals  1000  " small'*  calories. 

THERMOMETERS 

Thermometers  are  instruments  used  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
heat,  but  not  the  quantity  thereof.  Most  of  these  instruments  are  based 
on  the  expansive  power  of  certain  liquids  and  gases.  It  is  characteristic 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  matter  to  expand  with  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture and,  indeed,  in  regular  proportion  to  the  increase  in  temperature. 
Thus,  an  iron  bar  when  heated  expands,  and  if  the  expansion  is  hmited 
to  the  longitudinal  direction  by  encasing  the  bar  in  some  way  so  as  to 
prevent  excessive  lateral  expansion,  the  expanded  bar  can  be  made  to 
operate  on  a  lever  which  moves  a  needle  on  a  dial,  and  thus  represents 
the  intensity  of  heat,  or  the  temperature.  Such  is  the  simplest  form  of 
the  so-called  m^wgs^,  which  is  intended  to  indicate  temperatures  greater 
than  those  shown  by^the  ordinary  form  of  thermometer. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  thermometer  the  expanding  substance  should 
be  liquid  or  gaseous,  and  in  the  early  days  such  forms  were  devised,  the 
first  being  by  Galileo,  who  took  a  glass  tube  filled  with  alcohol  and,  as 
the  heat  was  increased  and  the  liquid  expanded,  it  of  necessity  rose  in 
the  tube,  and  the  rise  could  be  measured,  and  in  this  way  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature was  crudely  estimated. 

Similar  rough  instruments  were  devised  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
first  step  in  the  scientific  direction  was  made  by  Fahrenheit  between 
1709  and  1724.  Fahrenheit's  first  improvement  was  to  use  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  insteadof  water  or  alcohol.  The  expansion  of  mercury 
is  very  delicate,  and  the  density  of  this  liquid  being  so  much  more  than 
water,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  less  of  same  than  of  water  or  alcohol; 
hence  in  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  a  much  smaller  tube  was  necessary 
than  in  the  alcohol  thermometer. 

It  is  claimed  that  Ismail  Boullian  made  the  first  mercury  thermometer  in  1659,  but 
this  was  not  used  at  the  time  that  Fahrenheit  devised  his  thermometer. 

Fahrenheit  also  devised  the  first  acceptable  system  of  graduation,  and 
this  method,  somewhat  modified,  is  in  use  to  this  day.  In  graduating? 
this  thermometer  Fahrenheit  set  about  to  find  absolute  zero,  and  finally 
decided  that  the  greatest  cold  possible  was  that  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt.  He  prepared  such  a  mixture,  plunged  his  thermometer 
into  same,  and  marked  ofif  the  place  where  the  mercury  stood  at  this 
temperature,  and  denominated  this  point  zero. 

That  the  temperature  of  ice  and  salt  is  the  greatest  cold  produced  has 
proved  false.  It  is  usual,  every  winter,  to  find  certain  sections  of  the 
world  where  the  temperature  falls  to  as  low  as  50°  or  60°  below  zero, 
while  by  chemical  means  the  temperature  of  —  271°C.  has  been  attained, 
and  experiments  of  physicists  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  absolute 
zero  is  -273°C. 
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Fahrenheit,  however,  having  arranged  his  zero  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, next  turned  to  look  for  another  authoritative  standard,  and  for  this 
he  determined  upon  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  He,  therefore,  placed 
his  thermometer  under  his  arm,  noted  the  point  to  which  the  mercury 
rose,  marked  the  space,  and,  for  some  reason  not  explained,  denominated 
this  "24."  The  space  on  the  tube  between  zero  and  24  he  divided  into 
24  spaces  called  degrees,  and  his  later  experiments  showed  that  on  such 
a  thermometer  melting  ice  registered  8°. 

Such  a  thermometer  was  intended  for  practical  use,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  range  of  24  between  his  zero  and  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  was  scarcely  suflBicient  for  practical  purposes,  hence  he  devised  a 
thermometer  in  which  his  former  degrees  were  multiplied  by  four,  and 
on  such  thermometer  the  freezing-point  of  ice  was  32°,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  96°,  and  in  terms  of  these  degrees  the  boiling-point  of 
water  r^stered  212°. 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  while  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  has  the  misfortime  of  being  based 
on  an  unscientific  standard,  as  ice  and  salt  do  not 
produce  the  lowest  known  temperature,  and,  more- 
over, do  not  always  represent  exactly  the  same  tem- 
peratmre  experience  has  long  since  proved.  In  the 
same  way  the  statement  that  96°  is  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  inasmuch  as 
the  blood's  temperature  varies  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  person. 

The  graduation  adopted  by  Reaumur  in  1730 
was  a  decided  advance  over  the  Fahrenheit  system, 
inasmuch  as  Reaumur  took  for  zero  an  absolute 
standard  very  easily  determined  (the  melting-point 
of  ice),  and  chose  for  his  higher  standard  the  equally 
accurate  and  easy  unit  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  The  latter,  however,  he  denominated  80°, 
and  the  scale  was,  therefore,  much  improved  by 
Celsius  in  1740  in  devising  his  Centigrade  system, 
in  which  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  zero  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  100°,  and  the  space  between 
was  accurately  divided  into  100  parts. 

A  comparison  of  the  thermometers  can  be  best 
shown  by  appended  sketch  (Fig.  49),  in  which  it  can  be  noted  that  while 
in  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  the  space  between  the  freezing-point  and 
boiling-point  is  divided  into  180°  (212°-32°),  the  same  space  on  the 
Celsius  is  divided  into  100°.  Therefore,  we  can  sum  up  the  relative 
values  as  follows: 


Fig.  49. — Comparison  of 
Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
thermometers. 


180°F.  =  lOO^C. 
1.8°F.  «      VC. 


To  sum  up: 


Fahrenheit Melting-point,  32® 

Centigrade "  0** 


Boiling-point,  212° 
"  100° 


Difference,  180° 
100° 


tt 


which  evolves  the  very  important  point  that  1°  Centigrade  equals  1.8° 
Fahrenheit 

If  both  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  had  the  same  zero,  or  starting- 
point,  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other  would  be  very  simple,  as  it 
would  only  mean  multiplying  or  dividing  by  1.8,  but  where  zero  is  on 
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Celsius  (or  Centigrade)  scale,  32°  is  on  the  Fahrenheit,  and  this  32,  ac- 
cordingly, comes  in  as  a  factor  in  changing  one  kind  of  degree  into  the 
other.  — 

The  rules  of  conversion  can  be  abbreviated  thus: 

C.  into  F.:  X  1.8  and  +  32;  F.  into  C:  -  32  and  -^  1.8,  to  which 
might  be  added  for  temperatures  below  the  freezing-pointy  C.  into  F.:  X  1-8 
and  -  32;  F.  into  C:  +32  and  -^1.8. 

To  explain  this,  sketch  a  thermometer,  similar  to  that  pictured  above, 
with  Centigrade  markings  on  one  side  and  Fahrenheit  on  the  other,  begin- 
ning with  a  line  marked  0  on  the  Centigrade  side  and  32  on  the 
Fahrenheit. 

Suppose  we  have  50°C.  as  a  starter: 

50  X  1.8  =  90.0—90  Fahrenheit  degrees  but  not  degrees  Fdhrenheii. 
It  means  90  Fahrenheit  degrees  above  the  melting-point  of  ice,  and  this 
point' is  32  Fahrenheit  degrees  above  the  Fahrenheit  zero.  To  get  the 
actual  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  50°C.  we  must  add  this  32  to  the  90  already 
gotten,  when  we  find  that  122^F.  =  50^C. 

We  will  try  the  reverse  problem:  How  many  degrees  Centigrade  in 
122^F.?  We  first  get  this  figure  on  the  same  basis  as  zero  Centigrade. 
This  we  do  by  subtracting  32  from  122,  thus  finding  how  many  Fahren- 
heit degrees  122°  is  above  the  melting-point  of  ice.  The  difference  be- 
tween 32  and  122  is  90,  and  this,  divided  by  1.8,  gives  us  50.  Therefore 
122°F.  equals  SO^'C. 

Below  the  melting-point  of  ice,  the  matter  is  a  little  more  difficult 
of  explanation.  Let  us  choose  as  our  example  how  many  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  -35°C. 

35  X  1.8  =  63  Fahrenheit  degrees,  not  degrees  Fahrenheit,  below  the 
melting-point  of  ice — 63  Fahrenheit  degrees  below  the  point  that  is 
marked  zero  on  the  Centigrade  scale.  The  point  marked  zero  on  the 
Centigrade  scale  means  32°  Fahrenheit;  so  the  63  degrees  we  have  spoken 
of  will  be  partly  above  and  partly  below  zero  Fahrenheit;  32  d^rees  of 
it  will  be  above  zero,  the  balance  (63—32),  which  is  31°,  will  be  below 
zero  Fahrenheit,  and  thus  we  see  that  —  35°C.  is  equal  to  —  31°F.  In- 
versely, if  we  want  to  know  the  value  of  —  31*'F.  in  the  Centigrade  scale, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  how  many  Fahrenheit  degrees  there  are 
between  —31°  and  that  point  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  which 
(equals  0°C.  This  point  is  32°F.  If  there  are  31°  below  zero  and  32° 
above  that  point  to  0°C.,  then  the  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  between 
31°F.  and  the  point  marked  zero  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  31  +  32  =  63. 

In  other  words,  —  31°F.  is  63  Fahrenheit  degrees  below  zero  Centi- 
grade. Take  63,  divide  by  1.8,  and  we  get  35,  showing  that  -3rF. 
equals  -35°C. 

It  would  be  useful  for  the  student  to  calculate  in  Centigrade  degrees 
the  value  of  -40°F.  (see  p.  649). 

Conversion  of  Fahrenheit  markings  into  Reaumur  and  Reaumur 
markings  into  Fahrenheit  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  Amer- 
ican pharmacy;  therefore,  a  brief  statement  of  the  factor  will  suffice^ 

If  0.8*^R.  =  l.S'T. 

Then,  l^'R.  =  i  %  X  1.8,  or  2.25*^. 

Then  to  convert  R^umur  into  Fahrenheit  multiply  by  2.25  and  add  32. 

Then  to  conyert  Fahrenheit  into  Rteumur  subtract  32  and  divide  by  2.25. 

Varieties  of  Thermometers. — The  usual  form  of  thermometer  consists 
of  a  glass  bulb  to  which  is  attached  a  capillary  tube.  In  it  is  placed  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiled  mercury  to  fill  the  bulb  and  the  lower 
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portion  of  the  tube.  In  the  cheaper  form  of  thermometer  air  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  rest  of  the  tube,  whch  is  sealed  at  the  other  end.  In 
such  thermometers,  however,  after  continued  use,  the  mercury  is  gradu- 
ally oxidized  by  the  air,  rendering  the  instrument  less  accurate;  there- 
fore in  the  finer  grades  of  thermometer  the  air  is  replaced  by  pure  nitro- 
gen, or  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  tube.  This  bulb  and  tube  is  then  at- 
tached to  a  scale  in  the  several  ways  that  convenience  suggests,  the 
cheaper  forms  of  thermometer  being  merely  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  on 
whiui  the  scale  is  marked,  while  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutic  ther- 
mometers are  usually  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  inside  of  which  the  scale  is 
placed,  the  intention  in  this  case  being  to  make 
the  thermometer  of  cylindric  form  and  sufficiently 
small  to  permit  insertion  through  a  cork,  and  then 
into  the  neck  of  a  flask.  On  such  thermometer 
the  scale  is  made  of  paper  or  porcelain  placed  in- 
side of  the  outer  tube,  or  else  it  is  engraved  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  tube,  the  latter 
bemg  particularly  the  case  in  the  exceedingly 
small  and  delicate  thermometers  used  in  estimat- 
ing boiling-  and  melting-points  (Pig.  50). 

In  piu-chasingathermometer  for  pharmaceutic 
purposes,  always  avoid  those  with  paper  scales, 
for  should  one  be  heated  above  125°,  it  will  scorch 
and  even  char,  and  the  reduction  in  cost,  as 
compared  to  the  porcelain  scaled  thermometer, 
is  too  little  to  justify  the  economy. 

It  ia  needless  to  say  that  a  Centigrade  ther- 
mometer should  be  so  accurately  adjusted  that 
the  zero  mark  coincides  with  the  height  of  the 
mercury  column  when  plunged  into  melting  ice, 
and  that  the  100°  mark  should  agree  with  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  when  placed  in 
the  temperature  of  steam. 

To  test  thermometers  for  this  purpose  is  a 
very  simple  miatter.  Such  tests  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  on  every  thermometer,  used 
as  the  glass  in  the  thermometer,  on  aging,  under- 
goes more  or  less  contraction  and  therefore  is  apt 
to  become  inaccurate.  Details  of  this  testing 
will  be  found  in  Part  VI. 

A  modification  of  the  thermometer,  sold  in  j^ 
pharmacies,  although  not  used  in  pharmaceutic  —■ 

operations,  is  the  well-known  fever  thermometer. 

TTiis  ia  generally  limited  to  the  temperature  of  the  human  body — eay 
from  90°  to  HOT.  Thermometers  (rf  au^h  limited  marking  can,  of 
course,  be  made  smaller  than  those  of  larger  scope,  hence  are  more  con- 
ventent  for  carrying  by  a  physician. 

A  popular  form  of  this  instrmnent  is  the  so-called  "self -roistering 
thermometer,"  in  which  a  portion  of  the  mercury  rises  to  the  greatest 
height  in  the  operation,  and  does  not  return  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury 
in  contracting,  thus  leaving  a  register  of  the  patient's  temperature  for 
examination  by  the  physician  on  his  return  visit. 

This  break  in  the  mercury  column  must  be  remedied  before  the  ther- 
mometer is  used  for  another  operation,  and  this  can  be  done  very  simply 
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by  grasping  the  thermometer  by  the  upper  end,  raising  same  above  the 
shoulder,  and  giving  it  a  downward  circular  sweep.  This,;  repeated 
several  times,  will  remedy  the  break.  The  same  treatment  applies 
to  a  chemical  thermometer  when  such  a  break  in  the  filament  occurs. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  break  is  so  persistent  as  to  resist  these 
efforts,  when  it  can  be  brought  down  by  gently  warming  the  thermometer 
until  the  mercury  rises  to  the  broken  part  and  forces  same  up,  and  then 
shaking  the  mercury  down  as  above  mentioned. 

Other  Varieties  of  Thermometers. — In  pharmacy  the  thermometers 
above  mentioned  are  practically  the  only  ones  employed,  and  to  such 
thermometers  the  measure  of  the  temperature  is  limited  to  minus  40°C., 
the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  and  to  plus  360°C.,  the  boiling-point  of 
mercury.  In  technic  the  measurement  of  higher  temperatures  is  often 
desired,  and  for  such  purposes  modifications  called  "pyrometers"  are 
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Fig.  51. — ^Lead  bath  and  pyrometer  (for  high  heat  ezperimenta). 

employed.  The  simplest  form  of  pyrometer  is  the  iron  bar  mentioned  on 
p.  76.  In  another  form  the  bulb  and  tube  are  made  of  finest  porcelain, 
filled  with  air,  which  expands  on  heating,  and  the  expansion  is  measured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  mercury  column. 

A  more  modern  form  of  pyrometer  is  one  in  which  electricity  is 
employed,  this  acting  on  the  principle  that  certain  substances  on  heating 
show  more  resistance  to  electricity  than  when  cold;  indeed,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  temperature.  Therefore  in  such  an  instru- 
ment a  current  of  electricity  is  conducted  through  the  metal,  which  acts 
as  the  thermometer,  and  the  temperature  is  estimated  from  the  reading 
of  the  resistance  gauge,  or  ammeter. 
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CHAPTER  V 

APPLICATIONS  OF  HEAT 

In  studying  the  dozen  or  more  pharmaceutic  processes  involving  the 
use  of  heat,  we  note  that  they  can  be  best  understood  when  presented  in 
the  following  tabulated  form: 

I.  Chemical  change  in  the  heated  product: 


1.  Subetance  is  inorganic,  is  strongly 
heated,  and  gives  off  gas. 


2.  Substance  is  organic. 


(a)  CO2  eliminated,  calcination. 

(h)  Gas  eliminated  with  a  flame,  igniiian. 

(c)  Gas  eliminated  with  crackling  sound, 

ddlagraiion. 
(a)  strong  heat  Without  access  of  air, 

carbonization. 
(6)  Strong  heat  with  access  of  air,  iv^ 

cineration. 
(c)  Moderate  heat  only,  torrefaction. 


II.  Physical  change  produced  in  heated  product : 

1.  Solid  temporarily  changed  to  liquid,  fusion. 

2.  SoUd  or  kquid  temporarily  changed  to  gas,  vaporization. 

The  modifications  of  vaporization  can  best  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Method  Objbct  Sought  Name  of  Pbocbss 

'  {a)  Liquid  residue 

< 

(b)  Solid  residue 


Simple  vaporization 


Evaporation. 
'  Demccation. 

Exsiccation. 
,  Granulation. 


Vaporization  and  condensa-  ( (a)  Volatile  liquid  Distillation, 

tion \{b)  Volatile  solid  Sublimation. 

Discussing  the  several  processes  individually  we  find  the  following, 
points  of  interest  and  importance. 

Calcination  is  the  process  of  strongly  heating  a  carbonate,  whereby 
the  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  is  driven  off  and  the  oxide  of  the  metal  remains. 

Note  the  similarity  between  the  words  "calcination''  and  '*calx." 
Calx  is  the  Latin  name  for  lime,  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  which  is  made  by 
strongly  heating  calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  when  carbon  dioxide,  CO2, 
passes  oflf.  By  the  identical  process — calcination — the  oxides  of  magne- 
siimi  and  zinc  are  produced,  as  the  following  comparison  shows: 

CaCOi  MgCOi  ZnCOi 

C0»  CO,  CO, 


Ca   O  Mg   O  Zn   O 

The  residts  of  above  subtraction — the  remaining  oxides — are  said 
to  be  "  calcined." 

While  the  largest  operations  of  calcination  are  performed  in  huge 
plants  of  masonry  called  lime-kilns,  in  the  laboratory  the  substance  to  be 
calcined  is  usually  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish  (see  p.  90)  or  in  a  crucible, 
the  source  of  heat  being  a  blast  lamp. 

Crucibles  are  utensils  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  materials,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  for  which  intended.  The  name  crucible  dates  from  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  alchemists  (the  forerunners  of  the  chemists),  in 
invoking  Divine  aid  in  their  operations,  marked  utensils  of  this  character 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  (Latin,  ''crux")* 
a 
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The  modem  crucibles  are  made  of  the  following  materials: 
Fire-clay  or  Heaaian  crucibles  (Fig.  52)  are  very  cheap  and  convenient 
apparatus  for  conducting  high  heat  experiments.  They  usually  come 
nested,  in  sizes  ranging  from  15  to  500  mils.  Their  chief  drawback  is 
that  they  are  poorly  annealed,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  break.  More- 
over, they  are  too  porous  to  hold  water. 

Graphite  crucibles  are  more  expensive,  but  are  durable.  They  are 
commonly  called  "black-lead  crucibles,"  and  are 
of  the  same  material  of  which  the  "lead"  of 
pencils  and  the  cake  stove-blacking  is  composed. 
They  are  used  more  for  chemical  than  for  phar- 
maceutic work,  as  is  also  that  form  of  crucible, 
"the  cupel,"  which  is  made  of  bone-ash  and  used 
exclusively  in  metallurgy. 

Porcelain  crucibles  are  the  most  popular  pf  all 
forms  of  crucibles,  they  being  comparatively 
durable,  easy  to  clean,  and  moderate  in  price. 
They  can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes,  but  the  most 
convenient  are  those  of  15  to  30  mils  capacitv 
(Fig.  53). 
Pi.  Ra  — R  bi.  Platinum  crucibles  are  too  expensive  to  be  of 

"""  ""°  '  ordinary  pharmaceutic  use,  but  the  purchase  of 
a  platinum  crucible  is  by  no  means  a  bad  investment,  as  when  the  in- 
strument has  become  worn  out,  the  platinum  of  which  it  is  composed 
can  be  sold  at  a  price  but  httle  below  its  original  cost.  The  most  con- 
venient size  of  platinum  crucible  is  one  of  10  to  15  mils  capacity.  Thej 
arc  of  great  vaJue,  because  durable  and  because  possessing  powers  of  re- 
sistance against  chemicals  far  greater  than  other  metals.  This  great 
axlvantage  must  not  be  abused,  however,  for  it  should  be  clearly  remem- 
bered that  sulphides,  hypophosphites,  potassium  and 
lead  salts  affect  platinum,  ruining  the  crucible  in  which 
they  are  heated. 

Appliances  necessary  to  the  successful  handling  of 
crucibles  are  cruci'6i«  tongs  (Fig.  54  ),  which  are  used  for 
hftit^  crucibles  and  triangles  on  wMch  they  rest  while 


i;  platinum  crucible  (b). 


being  heated.  These,  as  shown  in  cut,  primarily  consist  of  iron  wire 
covered  by  clay  piping,  hence  obtainable  at  sm^l  cost.  The  triangle 
rests  on  or  is  supported  by  a  tripod  (Fig.  55)  or  else  on  the  ring  of  a 
retort  stand. 

Ignition  is  the  process  of  heating  inoi^anic  matter  strongly,  whereby 
certain  portions  are  driven  ofl  in  gaseous  forms  (usually  with  formation 
of  a  flame) ,  leaving  the  non-volatile  residue.  This  process  is  used  in  phar- 
macy in  some  analyses,  for  example :  the  United  States  Pharmacopoaia  of 
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1890  directed  in  a  test  for  sulphurated  antimony,  that  the  same,  on  being 
heated,  should  lose  its  sulphur  by  ignition,  leaving  a  residue  consisting 
chiefly  of  antimony  oxide.  Likewise  ignition  is  used  in  the  burning  of 
iron  pyrites,  when  the  sulphur  which  it  contains  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  to  form  the  gas  sulphurous  oxide,  leaving  a  residue  (ferric  oxide) 
behind. 

The  ignitions  of  pharmacy  are  usually  per- 
formed on  platinum  foil,  in  crucibles,  or  in 
evaporating  dishes,  or  even  on  the  end  of  a 
spatula  or  knife-blade.  Thus  the  presence  of 
calcium  sulphate  in  a  sample  of  precipitated 
sulphur  is  easily  detected  by  igniting  a  bit  of 
the  suspected  chemical  on  the  blade  of  a 
spatula,wben  it  leaves  a  residue  only  in  case 
calcium  sulphate  is  present. 

Deflagration  is  the  process  of 
strongly  heating  a  substao  ce  readily 
yielding  oxygen,  when  this  element 
is  evolved  with  a  characteristic 
crackling  sound.   This  phenomenon 

occurs  when  potassium  nitrate  or  pit.  5t,-~u«tiDK  cruoibip;  o. 
potassium  chlorate  is  heated,  and  cmcitio:  i,  trisngie;  c,  tripmi:  <i, 
the  process  is  quite  different  from 

that  of  "decrepitation,"  which  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  Crystallization. 

Defloration  is  used  in  no  process  of  pharmacy,  but  it  is  of 
value  in  the  testingof  some  of&cial  chemicals,  such  as  potassium 
nitrate.  To  produce  deflagration  the  salt  is  sprinkled  on  hot 
coals,  or  is  heated  on  platinum  foil  or  is  placed  in  a  deflagrat- 
ing spoon  (Fig.  56). 

Carbonization  is  the  process  of  strongly  heating  an  organic 
substance  (that  is,  a  substance  containing  carbon)  in  a  vessel 
protected  from  access  of  air.  Under  this  treatment  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  usually  found  in  organic  substances  associated 
with  carbon  pass  off  in  the  form  of  water,  leaving  behind  the 
carbon  or  charcoal. 
JL  This  process  is  rarely  employed  in  pharmacy,  and  when 

%0       utilized  may  be  performed  in  a  rather  tightly  covered  crucible. 
Fit  *6.—  The  typical  example  if  carbonization  is  the  manufacture  of 
JpS?""""    charcfitil — "the  charcoal  burning" — an  industry  of  the  southern 
United  States. 
If  carbonization  is  carried  on  in  a  retort  and  the  volatile  products 
collected,  the  process  is  called  destrudive  distillation.     By  such  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood,  wood-alcohol,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid  are  now 
made. 

Incineration  is  the  process  of  strongly  heating  an  organic  substance 
with  access  of  air,  whereupon  the  carbon,  as  well  as  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  is  dissipated,  as  oxidation  products,  and  nothing  is  left  but  inor- 
ganic salts  found  in  the  original  substance,  and  commonly  called  ashes. 

Incineration  is  like  carbonization,  save  that  the  former  process  is 
performed  in  a  utensil  where  the  air  cannot  get  at  the  organic  substance, 
while  in  incineration  the  air  has  full  access.  This  makes  the  important 
difference  that  in  carbonization  the  residue,  after  heatii^,  is  carbon  or 
charcoal  and  inorganic  salts';  while  in  incineration  the  carbon  combines 
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with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  the  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  COj,  which 
passes  o£F,  leaving  behind  only  a  small  residue  (ashes)  consisting  of  inor- 
ganic salts.    Such  an  operation  is  every  open  fire;  such  is  the  process  of 

cremation.    Its  use  in  modern  pharmacy  is  limited  to 

1  chemical  examinations,  the  amount  of  ash  yielded  by 

drugs  being  in  some  cases  a  valuable  criterion  of  quality. 
Such  ash  estimations  are  performed  by  carefully  drying 
a  crucible  by  heating  in  Bunsen  burner  for  fifteen  minutes, 
weighing  same  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator  (p.  110),  care- 
fully placing  the  drug  in  the  crucible,  and  weighing,  in- 
"^        cinerating  same,  and  finally  weighing  the  remaining  ash. 
In  alchemistic  times  the  ashes  from  the  certain  plants 
h         were  supposed  to  be  of  great  value  in  medicine.    Thus 
the  ashes  of  wormwood,  which  modem  chemistry  has 
shown  to  consist  chiefly  of  potassium  carbonate,  was 
highly  esteemed  under  the  name  of  "sal  absinthii,"  or 
"salt  of  wormwood,"  two  synonyms  which  still  cling  to 
the  commercial  salt. 

Torref  action  is  the  process  of  more  moderately  heating 

•  II  j\  organic  matter  with  access  of  air,  in  which  case  the  active 

f   Vi-X^       principles  of  the  substance  are  not  eUminated,  but  are 

\Z^  merely  modified.    The  process  is  what  is  commonly 

Fig.57.~Meiting-  callcd  ^^roosting"  and  a  familiar  illustration  is  the  roast- 

Swk^  *f.^ttmom-  ^8  ^^  coffcc,  pcauuts,  etc.     lu  pharmacy  it  is  an  obsolete 

et^;'c,  substance  in  proccss,  although  formerly  ^* torrefied  rhvbarb'^  enjoyed 

considerable  vogue. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  placing  the  drug  in  an  evaporating 
dish,  watch-glass,  or  crucible,  and  exposing  it  to  a  steady  moderate 
heat ;  best  applied  by  means  of  a  drying  oven  (p.  1 10) . 
Fusion  is  the  process  of  converting  a  solid  into  a 
liquid  by  means  of  heat  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent, 
the  object  usually  being  to  enable  the  straining  of 
the  fluid  mass  or  the  molding  of  it  to  some  special 
shape  at  the  moment  of  solidification.    The  process 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  well-known  operation  of 
melting  wax  as  an  illustration  of  fusion.    This, 
therefore,  is  an  ofiicial  fused  substance,  as  is  also 
the  official  molded  silver  nitrate. 

Substances  are  fused  in  any  appropriate  vessel 
— crucible,  test-tube,  or  dish — and  the  melted  mass 
strained  or  poured  into  molds  as  desired,  it  being 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  since  the  liquid  re- 
turns to  solid  form  as  soon  as  the  heated  mass 
reverts  to  ordinary  temperature,  the  fused  condi- 
tion is  merely  temporary. 

The  meliing-point  of  a  substance  is  estimated  by 
placing  the  powdered  mass  in  a  very  small  tube, 
attaching  this  tube  to  a  thermometer,  and  immersing  the  thermometer 
and  tube  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  beaker  or  flask 
(Fig.  67).     Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  acid,  and  the  moment  the  sub- 
stance fuses,  the  thermometer  is  read. 

The  present  pharmacopoeia  prescribes  (Part  II,  p.  596)  very  elaborate 
directions  for  taking  melting-points  and  the  illustration  (Fig.  58)  is 


Fig.  68. — Apparatus  for  tak- 
ing melting  points. 
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taken  from  that  work.  The  extra  thermometer  placed  above  the  one 
used  for  determining  the  actual  melting-point  is  to  note  the  temperature 
outside  the  sulphuric  acid^  since  the  upper  part  of  the  thermometer  is 
directly  exposed  to  the  air  and  is  likely  to  give  faulty  results.  The  factor 
of  correction  is  also  given  in  the  pharmacopoeial  explanation. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  temperature  at  which  a  solid  fuses 
(the  melting-point)  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  fused 
material  returns  to  its  solid  form.  This  last  temperature  is  called  the 
congetdinQ-poirU.  Details  of  estimation  of  the  congealing-point  is  given  in 
the  present  pharmacopoeia  (Part  11,  p.  599). 

Vaporization  is  a  general  term  meaning  the  change  of  a  solid  or 
a  liquid  into  a  vapor;  the  latter  term  meaning  the  gaseous  form  of  a 
substance,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid. 

Liquids  and  soUds  are  held  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion  exerted 
by  their  molecules.  In  gases,  the  molecules,  instead  of  being  held 
together,  actually  repel  each  other;  the  force  of  cohesion  is  practically 
overcome.  To  overcome  this  requires  much  energy,  and  it  is  into  such 
energy  that  that  surplus  heat  of  vaporization  is  converted.  Steam, 
when  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  can  gradually  assume  normal  tiem- 
perature,  reconverts  the  energy  necessary  to  keep  its  molecules  apart 
into  heat,  imparts  this  heat  to  the  surrounding  media,  and  returns  to 
liquid  form.  Even  so  do  all  volatile  liquids,  and  the  process  whereby  a 
vapor  passes  into  a  liquid  form  is  called  condensation.  This  condensation 
is  usually  hastened,  in  general  practice,  by  application  of  cold  water  or 
ice  to  the  vapor.  ' 

The  form  of  energy  necessary  to  keep  the  molecules  of  a  substance 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  maintain  the  vapor  form  of  that  substance  is 
called  *'UUent  heat  of  vaporization"  Latent  heat  can  be  simply  explained 
as  follows:  We  take  a  flame  that  would  register  500°C.  on  a  thermometer 
and  put  over  it  a  pot  of  hot  water;  the  temperature  of  that  water  will 
never  rise  much  above  100°C.  Possibly  it  may  reach  102°  or  103°C.,  but 
hardly  higher.  What  then  becomes  of  the  surplus  heat  of  the  flame?  It 
becomes  hidden,  it  is  said;  hence  the  term  "latent,*'  from  the  Latin 
"laieo;'  to  hide. 

But  the  term  is  scarcely  correct.  We  learned  in  Chapter  IV.  that 
heat  was  molecular  motion — sl  kind  of  energy.  Now  this  energy  can 
be  transformed  into  other  forms  of  energy  under  certain  conditions, 
and  that  is  what  happens  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

Water  when  it  reaches  100°C.  is  converted  into  steam — ^it  is  changed 
from  a  liquid  to  a  gas.  This  transformation  means  work.  It  means 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  the  energy  needed  comes  from  those  400®C. 
(rf  heat  which  we  say  becomes  latent. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  physics  is  that  energy  is  never  lost. 
We  may  lose  sight  of  it,  but  it  merely  assumes  another  form.  Accord- 
ij^gly*  all  that  energy — ^all  those  400®  latent  heat  in  the  flame — ^is  to  be 
found  in  the  steam,  ready  for  other  work,  as  can  be  shown  as  follows: 

Take  equal  parts  of  water  at  100®  and  at  0®  and  the  mixture  will  have 
a  temperature  of  50®,  the  mean  of  100  and  0.  Take,  on  the  other  hand, 
equal  parts  of  steam  at  100®  and  water  at  0®  and  we  get  water  at  100®. 
This  shows  that  steam  at  100®  contains  more  heat  than  water  at  100®; 
that  this  extra  heat  is  used  to  hold  the  molecules  of  the  vaporized  water 
apart.  The  exact  quantity  of  energy  has  been  gaged,  and  it  is  f oimd  by 
experiment  that  one  part  of  steam  at  100®  is  not  merely  capable  of  raising 
one  part  of  water  from  zero  to  100®,  but  can  actually  raise  5.4  pounds  of 
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water  from  zero  to  100°.  Accordingly,  1  pound  steam  can  raise  540 
pounds  water  1°C.,  and  we,  therefore,  say  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is 
540  calories  (the  exact  figure  is  535.9). 

This  explains  why  steam  is  so  much  more  valuable  for  heating  pur- 
poses than  an  equivalent  amount  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  as 
it  also  explains  why  steam  is  so  much  ''hotter"  than  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  why  a  steam  scald  is  so  much  more  painful  than  a  scald 
from  boiling  water. 

The  changing  of  the  liquid  into  vapor  occurs  at  all  temperatures. 
That  water,  for  example,  evaporates  freely  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  towel  soaked  in  water  and  hung  in 
such  a  position  as  to  allow  access  of  air  will  readily  dry,  or,  in  other 
words,  water  will  evaporate  therefrom.  However,  water  evaporates 
with  the  greatest  facility  only  when  the  boiling-point  is  attained. 

The  boiling-point  is  of  such  pharmaceutic  importance  that  it  behooves 
every  student  clearly  to  imderstand  when  and  how  ebullition,  or  boiling, 
commences. 

When  a  pot  of  water  is  on  the  fire,  the  first  part  of  the  liquid  to  reach 
lOO^C.  is  that  nearest  the  flame — at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  water  at  the  bottom  that  is  first  changed  to  steam. 

Steam  is  vapor — a,  state  of  aggregation  in  which  the  molecules  tend 
to  get  away  from  each  other.  They  have  overcome  the  force  of  cohesion, 
are  wild  to  break  bounds  and  escape  into  the  open  air.  This  tendency  of 
a  liquid  to  expand  to  a  gas  is  called  the  tension  of  its  vapor. 

*  The  steam  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  has  its  tension,  but  it  is  re- 
strained in  two  ways.  .  It  has  above  it  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
in  the  pot,  and  on  top  of  this  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  presses 
down  with  the  force  of  almost  fifteen  poimds  to  each  square  inch  of  sur- 
face. Before  the  steam  can  escape,  before  the  bubbles  of  vapor  can 
rise  to  the  surface,  the  combined  restraining  power  must  be  overcome  by 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water,  and  the  point  where  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  overcomes  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  boiling-point, 
and  is  attained  only  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat  absolutely  fixed  for  each 
liquid. 

Vapor  may  pass  ofif  at  temperature  under  the  boiling-point,  but  it 
then  passes  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  with  little  or  no  disturbance, 
and  takes  place  rather  slowly. 

It  is  only  at  that  supreme  moment — that  moment  when  the  heat 
attained  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tension  of  the  vapor  above  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  liquid  boils;  that  bubbles  of  steam  arise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heated  liquid. 

The  statement  that  a  liquid  begins  to  boil  when  the  tension  of  its 
vapor  is  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  easily  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  simple  experiment: 

A  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  about  three  feet  long  is  exactly 
filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  bowl  containing  the  same  liquid. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  mercury  in  the  bowl  will  support  a  column  of 
mercury  inside  the  tube,  usually  about  thirty  inches  above  its  surface. 
The  force  supporting  the  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  high  is  none 
other  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  bowl,  and  if  the  area  of  the  interior  of  the  tube  be  one  square  inch, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  this  thirty-inch  column  of  mercury  will 
be  14.7  pounds. 

From  this  we  deduce  the  statement  that  the  usual  atmospheric 
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pressure  is  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  this  has  been  proved 
in  other  ways. 

We  thus  learn  what  is  meant  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  second  part  of  the  statement  just 
given  above,  that  a  liquid  begins  to  boil  when  the  tension  of  its  vapor 
overcomes  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  we  insert  into  the  vacuum 
in  the  tube  above  the  column  of  mercury  an  appropriate  quantity  of 
water,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column.  The  moment  we  begin  heating  the  water 
a  change  occurs,  the  mercury  being  gradually  pushed  down  toward  the 
mercury  in  the  bowl  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  warmed  vaporized 
water;  in  other  words,  by  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  the  water.  As  the 
heat  is  continued  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  of  the  water  pushes  the 
mercury  farther  and  farther  down;  in  other  words,  gradually  overcomes 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  before  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. 

The  moment  the  liquid  begins  to  boij  it  is  observed  that  the  mercury 
has  been  completely  forced  from  its  former  place,  that  is,  the  column 
of  mercury  thirty  inches  high  has  disappeared — the  tension  of  the  vapor 
of  water  has  become  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  experiment  can  be  carried  on  with  equal  success,  with  Uquids 
other  than  water,  in  which  cases,  it  is  found  that  the  column  of  mercury 
is  completely  forced  down  from  the  barometer  at  the  moment  the  boil- 
ing-point of  that  liquid  is  reached.  The  boiling-point  of  water  decreases 
about  1*^C.  for  each  1080  feet  ascent. 

That  different  liquids  possess  different  boiling-points  is,  of  course, 
too  well  known  to  require  much  comment,  but  mention  may  be  made  that 
whfle  water  boils  at  lOO^C,  alcohol  boils  at  78*^,  chloroform  at  61*^,  and 
ether  at  35*^. 

Estimation  of  boiling-point  is  discussed  in  Part  VII.  and  on  p.  95.  An 
elaborate  method  of  estimating  the  boiling-point  is  given  in  the  present 
pharmacopoeia  (Part  II.,  p.  698). 

As  shown  in  the  table  given  on  p.  81,  there  are  several  modifications 
of  vaporization,  all  of  which  will  now  be  discussed. 

Evaporation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  means  the  vaporiza^ 
tion  of  a  liquid  from  a  liquid,  as,  for  example,  the  removal  of  water 
from  glycerin  by  gentle  heat.  In  a  broader  sense  of  the  term,  however, 
it  includes  the  removal  of  liquid  by  heat  from  any  solution.  Thus  it  is 
more  usual  to  speak  of  evaporating  a  solution  of  salt  than  of  evaporating 
water  from  glycerin. 

Conditions  Affecting  Evaporation, — The  rapidity  of  the  evaporation 
depends  rather  largely  on  the  following  conditions: 

First,  amount  of  heat. 

The  greater  the  source  of  heat,  the  more  rapidly  the  evaporation  will  take  place. 

Second,  the  amount  of  almosvheric  pressure. 

As  noted  above,  the  less  tne  atmospheric  pressure,  the  lower  the  temperature 
necesaary  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the  state  of  ebullition.  Thus,  while  water  boils  at 
the  ordinary  atmosi>heric  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  at  lOO^C,  the 
same  water,  placed  in  a  container  from  above  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  lessened  to  only  1.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  will  boil  at  50^C.,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  water  confined  in  a  container  in  such  way  that  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  100  pounds  to  the  sqaure  inch,  will  not  boil  until  the  tem- 
perature of  164^0.  is  reached. 

Therefore,  many  cases  of  evaporation  are  carried  on  in  special  apparatus  in  which 
the  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  lessened,  such  apparatus  being  called  vacuum  pans. 

Third,  amount  of  humidity  in  the  air. 

An  aqueous  solution,  on  evaporating,  is  converted  into  steam  which,  of  course, 
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p&sses  off  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  receives  this  vapor 
IS  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mctsture  already  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
dry  air  naturally  absorbs  more  moisture  than  will  a  humid  atmosphere,  hence  liquids 
evaporate  more  rapidly  in  dry  air  than  in  humid  air. 

Fourth,  character  of  the  solvent. 

In  evaporating  liquids  at  the  boiling-pointy  the  nature  of  the  solvent  influences  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  rapidity  of  evaporation:  a  thin  mobile  liquid  usually  evapo- 
rates more  rapidly  than  a  dense  and  viscid  liquid.^  The  question  of  evaporation  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  question  of  relative  specific  gravities,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  volatile  chloroform  (boiling-point,  61^)  is  one  and  one-half  tunes  heavier  than 
water,  the  volatility  of  the  chloroform  being  due  to  the  mobility  of  the  liouid  and  not 
to  its  density.  The  reason  a  mobile  liquid  evaporates  more  readily  than  aoes  a  viscid 
one  is  because  its  molecules,  having  little  adhesion,  freely  separate  from  one  another, 
thus  affording  the  exit  of  the  vaporized  portion.  In  the  case  of  viscid  liquids,  like 
syrup  or  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  the  molecules  do  not  freely  separate  from  one 
another,  and  on  evaporation  of  such  liquids  this  fact  can  be  noted  by  examination  of 
the  bubbles  formed  as  the  liquid  vaporizes. 

The  influences  affecting  evaporation  by  boiling  and  evaporation 
below  the  boiling-point  are  of  diflferent  character,  in  the  first  case  the 
main  factor  being  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  heat,  while  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  air;  hence  each  of 
these  can  best  be  considered  separately. 

Evaporation  by  Boiling. — Since  heat  is  necessary  to  facilitate  boilinj;, 
it  follows  that  the  greater  the  surface  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat,  the 
more  rapidly  the  Uquid  will  boil,  and  this  result  is  obtained  not  simply 
because  of  such  broadening  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  heat,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  such  broadening  implies  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
depths  of  the  liquid.  As  an  illustration,  the  volume  of  100  mils  water 
will  have  much  less  depth  if  poured  into  a  flat  dish  than  if  retained  in  a 
graduate,  and  that  the  lessening  of  the  depth  facilitates  ebullition  can  be 
understood  when  the  fact  is  noted  that  the  liquid  begins  to  boil  not 
merely  when  the  tension  of  its  vapor  is  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere,  but  when  such  tension  is 
greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere plus  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  the  liquid  above.  Hence  in  evaporat- 
ing at  boiling  we  try  to  place  the  liquid 
in  as  thin  a  layer  as  possible,  by  choos- 
ing flat  forms  of  evaporating  dishes  and  the  like. 

Since  evaporation  by  boiling  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  surface 
exposed  to  the  heat,  the  character  of  the  vessel  plays  its  part,  as  certain 
materials  and  forms  transmit  heat  better  than  others.  Thus  iron  and 
copper  vessels  are  better  for  evaporation  of  Uquids  than  are  porcelain, 
because  of  the  greater  conductivity  of  the  metals.  This  statement, 
however,  does  not  mean  an  unqualified  recommendation  of  iron  and  cop- 
per utensils  for  evaporation  of  pharmaceutic  products,  as  the  question 
of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  chemicals  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  evaporated,  and  metallic  vessels  are 
very  apt  to  contaminate  the  products. 

As  to  form,  a  corrugated  vessel  will  transmit  heat  more  readily  than 
a  flat- bottomed  one,  as  is  self-evident  by  examination  of  Fig.  59,  w^here 
it  is  seen  that  a  corrugated  vessel  actually  exposes  about  twice  as  much 
surface  to  the  heat  as  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  of  the  same  diameter. 

In  the  same  way  a  liquid  will  evaporate  more  readily  in  a  rough  vessel 
than  in  a  very  smooth  one.  For  this  reason  in  boiling  water  for  domestic 
purposes  a  rough  iron  kettle  is  preferred,  as  the  roughness  of  the  utensil 
acts  the  same  as  does  the  corrugated  bottom  of  the  typical  evaporating 
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Fig.  59. — Corrugated  pan  bottom. 
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vessel  mentioned  above.  The  external  roughness  and  lack  of  luster  of 
the  vessel  is  also  a  contributing  factor,  inasmuch  as  finely  polished  exter- 
nal surfaces  act  as  reflectors  of  heat  as  well  as  light,  actually  throwing  off 
the  heat  instead  of  transmitting  it  to  the  interior;  hence,  the  making  of 
boilers  and  kettles  with  rough  and  dark  exteriors. 

Evaporation  Below  the  Boiling-point. — While  in  this  case  of  evapora- 
tion more  attention  is  paid  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  than  to  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  the  two  usually  resolve  into  the  same 
thing,  because  in  obtaining  the  largest  surface  exposed  to  the  air  we  use  a 
shallow  vessel,  even  as  we  do  in  attempting  to  increase  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  heat. 

The  pharmaceutic  application  of  evaporation  below  the  boiling- 
point  is  generally  hmited  to  the  desiccation  of  substances  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  liquids  which  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  when  heated  on  a  wire 
gauze,  and,  therefore,  directed  to  be  heated  on  a  water-bath.  While 
a  water-bath  itself  has  the  temperature  of  lOO^C,  it  never  transmits 
that  heat  to  the  substance  placed  on  same.  The  actual  temperature  of  a 
liquid  heated  on  a  water-bath  is  usually  from  90°  to  95°C.,  the  sur- 
rounding air  causing  that  much  loss  of  heat  when  transmitted  from  the 
water-bath  to  the  substance.  For  this  reason  an  aqueous  liquid  cannot 
be  made  to  boil  on  an  ordinary  water-bath  and,  therefore,  the  evapora- 
tion of  such  aqueous  liquid  on  a  water-bath  is  rather  a  tedious  matter. 
The  evaporation  can  be  facilitated  by  constant  stirring,  this  stirring  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  on  the  liquid  as  the  corrugated  bottom  of  the 
evaporating  dish  mentioned  above,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface 
exposed  to  the  heat.  Stirring  the  liquid  produces  waves  thereon,  and  as 
a  wave  in  its  ideal  sense  represents  a  corrugation,  it  means  an  increased 
surface  exposed  to  the  air.  To  attempt  to  evaporate  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion on  a  water-bath  without  constant  stirring  is  practically  impossible. 

In  some  cases  Uquids  are  evaporated  without  recourse  to  any  ordi- 
nary beat,  that  is,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  such  is  called  spon- 
taneous evaporation. 

Spontaneous  Evaporation. — An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
drying  of  clothes  when  the  same  are  spread  to  their  utmost  extent  and 
suspended  from  lines,  thus  increasing  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 
Applications  of  this  principle  are  comparatively  limited  in  pharmacy,  as 
in  most  cases  the  ordinary  sources  of  heat  are  generally  cheap  enough  to 
permit  their  use  in  evaporation. 

Two  cases,  however,  in  which  spontaneous  evaporation  is  used  com- 
mercially may  be  cited.  In  the  first  case,  in  Germany,  salt  is  extracted 
from  mineral  waters  by  this  process  with  profit,  where  evaporation  with 
ordinary  fuel  would  not  pay.  In  such  process  the  water  is  allowed  slowly 
to  triclde  through  wooden  frames  about  thirty  feet  high  and  many  feet 
long,  filled  with  straw  and  twigs.  This  framework  has  no  sides,  thus 
affording  a  thorough  circulation  of  the  air,  and  as  the  liquid  trickles 
through  the  frame,  enough  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  cause  it  to  reach 
the  bottom  trough  suflftciently  concentrated  to  justify  using  heat  for  the 
final  evaporation. 

Another  case  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  appUed  commercially, 
Ls  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  practised  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  where 
direct  solar  heat  is  utilized  for  evaporation. 

In  this  case  the  solution  is  pumped  into  shallow  ponds  and  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  sufficient 
evaporation  will  have  occurred  to  start  a  crystallization  of  the  salts. 
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Evaporating  Apparatus. — The  articles  essential  to  evaporation  in 
pharmacy  are  dishes  and  stirring  rods  and  the  appropriate  sources  of 
heat.  Other  apparatus  used  in  the  technic  and  of  advantage  in  pharmacy, 
though  not  essential,  are  fume  closets  and  hoods,  grommets,  and  the 
very  useful  but  expensive  vacuum  apparatus. 

Evaporating  Dishes. — These  are  made  of  porcelain,  glass,  or  platinum, 
shallow  vessels  of  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  60.  For  practical 
purposes  the  porcelain  dish  is  generally  preferred,  being  more  durable 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  Glass  evaporating  dishes  are  too  fra- 
gile for  continued  use,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  crystaUization.     Platinum 


Fie.  60. — Evaporating  dish. 


Fig.  61. — Evaporating  dbh,  graduated  inside. 


evaporating  dishes  are  used  in  some  chemical  operations,  their  expense 
precluding  general  use. 

In  some  cases  of  evaporating  directions  are  given  to  "reduce"  the 
liquid  "to  a  certain  bulk,"  and  for  this  purpose  graduated  evaporating 
dishes  have  been  introduced  (Fig.  61). 

Instead  of  same,  however,  a  home-made  contrivance  answers  just 
as  well,  and  this  consists  of  a  rod  or  cylinder  of  wood,  measuring  the 
volume  by  marking  same  on  the  stick  (Fig.  62). 

To  avoid  the  necessity  for  these  graduated  evaporating  dishes  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  directs  such  evaporations  to  be  conducted 

until  the  Uquid  is  brought  to  a 
definite  weight,  in  which  case 
the  evaporating  dish  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  source  of  heat 
to  the  scales.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  learn  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  the  weight  of  the  evapo^ 
ating  dish  itself,  "the  tare," 
must  have  been  previously  as- 
certained. It  is  a  good  practice 
to  tare  each  dish  when  obtained, 
and  mark  the  tare  in  lead-pencil 
on  the  outside. 

An  important  point  to  remember  in  the  use  of  an  evaporating  dish 
is  that  same  should  never  be  heated  in  direct  flame,  the  source  of  heat 
being  modified  either  by  use  of  the  wire  gauze  or  by  disks  of  asbestos. 

A  warm  evaporating  dish  should  never  be  placed  directly  on  a  coimter. 
If  the  counter  is  of  wood,  the  heat  may  be  sufficient  to  soften  the  varnish, 
and  if  it  is  of  metal  or  marble,  the  rapid  chilling  of  the  evaporating  dish, 
through  the  difference  in  its  temperatiu*e  and  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
counter,  may  cause  a  f ractm^e  of  the  dish.  It  should,  therefore,  be  placed 
on  a  mat,  or,  better,  on  a  ^^grommet"  the  latter  consisting  of  a  rubber 
ring  the  construction  of  which  is  shown  in  appended  sketch  (Fig.  63). 


Fig.  62. — Evaporating  dish,  graduated  with  stick. 
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Stirrers. — ^The  stirring  of  an  evaporating  liquid  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  rapid  evaporation;  hence  the  use  of  stirrers.  Their  construction 
depends  on  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  Thus,  in  large  opera- 
tions, such  as  evaporating  infusions  of  drugs  containing  no  acid,  a  large 
tin  spoon  is  as  valuable  as  a  stirrer.  In  other  large  operations,  such  as 
making  syrups,  a  wooden  paddle  answers.    For  the  more  delicate  opera- 


fig.  63. — Grommet. 


Fig.  64. — Breaking  glass  rod. 


tions  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  glass  rods  are  required,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  various  diameters  from  chemical  apparatus  manufacturers  in 
three-  or  four-foot  lengths,  and  then  can  be  readily  broken  by  scratching 
with  a  file  and  applying  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  scratch,  thus  frac- 
turing same,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64. 

In  cutting  these  stirring  rods  it  is  best  to  make  them  of  such  length 

that  about  two-thirds  will  rest  within  the  con- 
tainer for  which  intended.  If  more  than  a  third 
Erojects  over  the  outside,  they  are  apt  to  be  top 
eavy.  After  breaking  the  rod  to  the  appro- 
priate length,  the  rough  edge  should  always 
be  smoothed  by  rotating  in  a  Bunsen  flame 
until  slight  fusion  is  effected.  If  the  rough 
edges  are  permitted  to  remain,  there  is  danger 
of  scratching  the  interior  of  the  evaporating 
dish. 


V  i. 


J^ 


Fig.  6o. — Fun:e-cIoaet. 


Fig,  66.— Hood. 


Fisme-dosets  and  Hoods. — ^Evaporation  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquids, 
and  particularly  the  evaporation  of  liquids  3rielding  disagreeable  or 
corrosive  vapors,  in  a  closed  room  is  objectionable,  and  to  carry  off  these 
vapors  fume-closets  and  hoods  have  been  devised.  The  principle  of  these 
two  is  the  same,  both  being  an  inclosed  space  connected  with  a  flue  or 
chimney,  through  which  there  is  sufficient  current  of  air  to  draw  off  the 
offensive  vapors.  The  closet  is  a  large  piece  of  fiu-niture  constructed 
of  wood  and  glass,  and  attached  directly  to  the  wall  (Fig.  65) .  For  a  hood 
can  be  utilized  appropriate  lengths  of  stovepipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
arranged  around  a  metallic  dome,  directly  under  which  is  placed  the 
evaporating  liquid.  Hoods  work  best  if  connected  with  a  suction  pump 
(Fig.  66). 
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Vacuum  Apparatus. — The  principle  of  the  operation  of  a  vacuum 
apparatus  having  been  explained,  it  is  necessary  here  merely  to  state 
that  many  organic  substances,  when  evaporated  even  at  water-b&th 


Fil,  BT.— Suifeea' 


temperature,  will  dissociate.  '  Thus,  if  sugar  is  evaporated  even  at  the 
heat  of  lOO^C.,  the  brown  substance,  molasses,  is  produced  with  accom- 
panying vitiation  of  the  finished  product.     For  all  such  cases  vacuum 


evaporation  is  desirable,  and  this  is  performed  in  a  suitable  evaporatii^ 
utensil,  usually  heated  by  the  steam  coil,  and  connected  with  a  dome 
apparatus  which,  in  turn,  is  connected  with  an  appropriate  vacuum 
pump  (Fig.  67).     From  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vacuum 
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pan  is  connected  with  a  wonn  condenser  (p.  97),  thus  permitting  the 
recovery  of  the  solvent,  if  it  is  costly.  This  is  usually  the  case  when 
vacuum  evaporation  is  employed  in  pharmaceutical  manufacturing, 
where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  concentration  of  alcoholic  percolates,  such 
as  in  making  extracts  (p.  270).  As  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  air  is 
exhausted  by  means  of  a  pump  operated  by  steam-power.  In  the  tech- 
nic  such  evaporating  apparatus  is  largely  used,  and  for  pharmaceutic  and 
chemical  purposes  a  small  and  comparatively  inexpensive  apparatus  of  the 
same  character  has  been  devised  (Fig.  68). 

For  removing  atmospheric  pressure,  any  form  of  air-pump  can  be 
used,  but  usually  in  laboratory  work  the  water  suction  pump  (Fig.  69) 
is  employed.  This  can  be  attached  to  the  ordinary  hydrant,  provided 
the  water  pressure  is  sufficient.  In  this  simple  and  useful  apparatus  the 
rapid  flow  of  the  water  through  a  narrow  point  draws  with  it  the  air  from 
the  tube  and  from  the  connected  aspirator,  and  if  the  water  pressure  is 
sufficient,  a  vacuum  of  17  mm.  can  be  readily  obtained.  By  a  vacuum  of 
17  mm.  is  meant  that  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  supported  by 
the  atmosphere  is  reduced  from  760  mm.  to  17  mm.;  the  latter  figure 
therefore,  showing  a  pressure  of  only  ^Kep  of  ^^^  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  indication  of  this  pressure  is  accomplished  by  the  instru- 
ment called  the  manometer.  Some  forms  of  manometer  are  delicate 
apparatus  made  on  the  principle  of  the  steam  gage,  but  for  chemical  work 
a  simple  manometer  consisting  of  a  bent  tube  (Fig.  70)  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  set  up  against  a  scale,  answers  all  purposes. 

The  simple  form  of  such  vacuum  evaporating  apparatus  is  that  figured 
in  vacuum  distfllation  (p.  103). 

DISTILLATION 

Distillation  is  the  process  of  converting  a  liquid  into  a  gas,  and 
condensing  the  gas  back  into  a  liquid. 

Objects* — In  distillation  we  have  an  admirable  method  of  purifying 
volatile  substances.  If  such  a  Uquid  contains  impiuities  less  volatile 
than  itself,  the  impure  product  is  placed  in  a  still  and  heated,  whereupon 
the  substance  desired  will  distil,  leaving  the  less  volatile  substance 
behind.  In  many  cases  the  foreign  matter  is  water,  in  which  case  dis- 
tillation is  of  great  value  in  strengthening  the  product  under  considera- 
tion. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  a  separation  of  alcohol  from 
whisky  or  other  alcoholic  liquors,  which  is  always  accomplished  by  dis- 
tillation.    The  liquid  thus  purified  by  distillation  is  called  a.  "distillate.'* 

In  other  words,  distillation  is  evaporation  of  a  liquid  and  subsequent 
condensation  of  its  vapor.  Evaporation  has  beeii  described  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  turn  attention  only  to  the  second 
part  flf  the  process,  namely,  condensation. 

As  already  learned,  to  convert  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  means  the  expen- 
diture of  considerable  energy,  which  energy  is  obtained  from  a  source  of 
heat,  this  heat  being  converted  into  the  other  form  of  energy — that  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  molecules  of  the  gas  separate  from  one  another — is  no 
longer  indicated  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  and  such  heat  is  called 
"latent."  If  the  converting  of  the  liquid  into  a  vapor  means  the  expen- 
diture of  considerable  heat,  so  in  the  inverse  operation  of  changing  the 
vapor  back  into  a  liquid  an  equal  amount  of  heat  is  given  off.  In  other 
words,  heat  is  rendered  latent  in  converting  a  solid  into  a  liquid  or  a  liquid 
into  a  gas,  and,  in  turn,  latent  heat  is  rendered  sensible  by  changing  gas 
back  to  liquid,  or  liquid  back  to  a  solid  form.    Therefore  to  condense  a 
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vapor  back  to  liquid  f onn  the  chilling  of  the  vapor  is  necessary,  that  is,  the 
latent  heat  must  be  absorbed  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  cool- 
ing agent.  The  converting  of  the  vapor  back  to  the  liquid  form  in  con- 
densing can  be  accomplished  in  many  cases  by  bringing  the  vapor  m 
contact  with  chilled  water. 

The  amount  of  water  required  can  be  figured  out  mathematically,  and  depends  on 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  before  and  after  its  use 
as  a  condensing  agent.  Thus,  1  kilo  of  steam  at  lOO^C.  will  ti^e  23.2  kilos  of  water  at 
20°C.  for  condensation,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  after  condensation  will  be 
45**C.,  or  1  kilo  of  steam  at  lOC^C.  will  take  24  kilos  of  water  at  10**C.,  heating  it  to 
35**C.  during  condensation. 

The  apparatus  required  for  distillation  consist  pri- 
marily of  a  boiter,  in  which  the  liquid  is  vaporized,  and 
the  condenser,  in  which  the  vapors  are  chilled  until  they 
are  condensed  to  the  liquid  form.  This  combination  of 
boiler  and  condenser  is  commonly  called  the  stiU,  and 
the  many  forms  of  this  apparatus  which  are  in  use  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  alembic  form 
and  the  retort  form. 

In  the  alembic  form  the  condensing  apparatus  i> 
directly  over  the  boiler,  while  in  the  retort  form  the  con 
densing  apparatus  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  boiler,  thus 
not  directiy  over  the  source  of  heat.  The  retort  fonn 
of  a  still  being  more  commonly  used,  it  will  be  discussed 
first. 

Retort  Still. — So  called  because  the  original  form  of 
boiler  for  such  operation  was  the  glass  instnunent  called 
a  retort,  which  consisted  of  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  and 
tapering  neck,  bent  at  an  acute  angle.  This  simple  fomi 
of  retort  is  inconvenient  by  reason  of  the  difliculty  in 
filling  such  a  retort,  it  being,  of  course,  essential  to  secure 
a  pure  distilled  product  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  through 
which  the  distilling  vapor  passed  should  be  free  from 
impurities. 

Therefore,  the  charging  of  such  a  retort  must  never  be  done  by 
pouring  the  liquid  down  the  neck,  but  the  liquid  must  be  introduced  into 
the  bowl  of  the  retort  by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  long  tube  connected 
therewith  (Kg.  71). 


Fig.  71. — Charging 
plain  retort. 


Fig.  72.— Rctorta:  a,  Tubulated;  6,  plain. 

Of  greater  convenience  is  the  tubulated  retort,  the  use  of  which  is 
strongly  urged  in  preference  to  the  plain  form.  In  piu*chasing  such  a 
retort  be  sure,  however,  that  the  tubulure  is  correctly  placed,  namely, 
directly  over  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  for,  if  the  tubulure  is  placed  other- 
wise, there  is  danger  of  spaUering  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  the  impure 
liquid  when  it  is  poured  in  (Fig.  72). 
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For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  cleanliness  of  the  neck  of  the  retort 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  having  an  acute  bend.  In  retorts 
where  the  bend  is  round  rather  than  acute,  there  is  always  danger  of 
some  of  the  liquid  being  drawn  over  the  bend  by  capillary  attraction 
into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Retorts  formerly  had  extended  use,  but 
at  present  they  are  in  less  demand  and  have  been  largely  replaced  by 
the  more  convenient  and  simple  instrument,  the  distilling  flask  (Fig.  73), 


Fig.  73.— Flask  distillation. 

which  consists  of  a  chemical  flask  of  required  size,  provided  with  a  cork 
stopper  through  an  orifice  of  which  passes  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tubing. 
In  many  cases  a  second  hole,  is  bored  through  the  cork  for  the  insertion  of 
a  thermometer.  Details  of  fitting  the  connections  will  be  given  later.  A 
more  compact  form  of  distiUing  flask  for  small  operations  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  here  given  (Fig.  75). 


74. — A  simple  distilling  apparatus. 


Fig.  75. — Glass-stoppered  distilling  flask. 


Condensers. — The  condenser  is  the  part  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the 
vapors  are  converted  into  a  liquid,  and  consists  of  an  appropriate  con- 
tainer which  can  be  kept  cooled  by  means  of  ice  or  running  water. 

The  simplest  form  of  condenser  is  a  receiver,  which,  in  many  cases, 
consists  of  a  chemical  flask  resting  within  a  basin,  in  which  water  or 
ice  can  be  placed.  The  more  elaborate  forms  of  receivers,  the  tubulated 
and  quilled^  are  shown  in  Fig.  76. 

Tlie  receiver  is  the  only  form  of  condenser  necessary  for  liquids 
lx>iling  above  150^C.,  in  which  case  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  sufficiently  below  the  temperature  of  t^e  boiling  liquid  to  permit  its 
use.  for  condensing  purpos^.    In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  usual  to  have 
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the  receiver  immersed  in  water,  as  mentioned  above.  In  distilling  fiquids 
boiling  below  160°C.,  such  as  water  or  alcohol,  the  air  is  not  sufficiently 
cool  to  act  as  a  perfect  condenser,  and  in  such  cases  cold  water  is  usually 
substituted,  it  being  convenient  to  arrange  a  continuous  stream  of  water 
by  connecting  the  condenser  with  a  hydrant.  In  cases  where  a  hydrant  is 
not  convenient,  a  stream  of  running  water  can  be  maintained  by  placing 
the  water  in  a  container  several  feet  above  the  condenser,  and  maintaining 
a  continuous  stream  over  the  condenser  by  means  of  the  syphon.  In  such 
cases  of  water  condensation,  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  Liebig 
condenser. 


Fig.  70.-~R6oeivera:  a.  Tubulated;  b,  quiUed. 

Liebig  Condenser, — This  consists  of  a  long  glass  tube  which  is  connected 
with  the  boiler,  be  it  a  retort  or  flask,  thus  affording  passage  to  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  boiler.  Surrounding  this  glass  tube  is  a  second  tube, 
either  of  glass  pr  metal,  through  which  passes  a  stream  of  cold  water 
(Fig.  77). 

In  the  typical  form  of  Liebig  condenser  the  outer  glass  tube  has 
soldered  thereto  ingress  and  exit  tubes,  and  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
tapered  so  that  the  joint  between  the  inner  glass  tubes  and  the  condensing 
cylinder  is  made  water-tight  by  means  of  rubber  tubing. 

Such  condenser,  while  handsome,  is  rather  fragile,  because  the  pro- 
jecting ingress  and  exit  tubes  are  apt  to  be  broken  off,  with  resulting 


Fig.  77. — AIl-gI«88  Liebig  condenser. 


fracture  of  the  glass  cylinder.  Therefore,  of  far  more  practical  use  is 
the  simple  home-made  condenser,  consisting  of  a  central  glass  tube 
passing  through  two  corks,  which  effectually  close  the  outer  cylinder  of 
uniform  caliber.  Through  each  of  these  corks  passes  an  ordinary  piece  of 
glass  tube,  which  serves  as  an  entrance  and  exit  tube  for  the  water 
(Fig.  78). 

In  this  case  the  outer  cylinder  can  be  made  either  of  glass  or  metal,  and 
a  very  effective  form  of  condenser  can  be  made  by  using,  as  the  outer 
cylinder,  the  ordinary  tinned  iron  plaster  box. 

Should  the  condensing  tube  become  dirty,  it  can  be  washed  with  soap 
and  water  and  scrubbed  by  passing  through  the  tubes  a  plug  of  cotton 
attached  to  a  stick  or  rod. 
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The  only  objection  to  the  condenser  just  described  is  that  the  con- 
densing tube,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  of  considerable  length,  say 
three  or  four  feet,  and  accordingly  occupies  considerable  space  when  the 
apparatus  is  set  up.     In  large  processes  of  distillation,  such  as  the  manu- 


Fig.  78. — Corked  Liebig  condenaer. 

facture  of  alcohol,  a  much  longer  condensing  surface  is  required,  and  to 
make  an  effective  straight  condenser,  taking,  say,  thirty  feet,  is  hardly  to 
be  considered  by  reason  of  the  space  it  would  necessarily  occupy. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  modification  which  answers  the  double  requirement 
of  occupying  small  space  and  of  affording  a  large  condens- 
ing surface. 

The  Condensing  Wonn. — This  consists  of  a  tube  of 
glass  or  metal  (usually  block  tin),  twisted  into  a  spiral  and 
fitting  into  a  vessel  through  which  water  can  circulate  freely. 
Such  form  of  worm  is  used  for  all  the  large  processes  of 
distillation,  such  as  obtaining  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors 
and  distilling  volatile  oils.  The  objection  to  the  worm,  from 
the  pharmaceutic  standpoint,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
spiral  form  renders  a  thorough  cleaning  very  difficult. 

In  technical  operations  a  worm  is  used  continually  for 
the  distillation  of  one  substance,  in  which  case  a  thorough 
cleaning  is  rarely  needed,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  running 
water  and  other  appropriate  solvent  through  the  tube. 
A  combination  of  worm  and  Liebig  condenser  is  shown  in 
Fig.  79,  it  has  value  in  a  well-equipped  organic  laboratory, 
but  is  of  little  use  in  pharmacy  because  of  difficulty  of 
cleaning. 

Distilling  Appliances. — Ii/ performing  distillation  with  flask  or  retort 
and  condenser,  the  fitting  of*  the  apparatus  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
skill,  and  requires  appliances  not  yet  mentioned. 

Glass  tubing  is  usually  needed  to  complete  the  connections,  and  a  stock 

of  good  tubing  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
every  pharmacist,  and  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  same  he  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted.  Such  tubing  comes  in  lengths 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  can  be  easily 
broken  into  required  lengths  in  the  same 
way  as  glass  rods,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
glass  rods,  the  edges  should  always  be 
rounded  by  holding  in  a  flame. 

In  bending  glass  tubing  best  results 
are  obtained  by  first  grasping  one  end, 
holding  the  tube  over  a  fish-tail  flame  in 
such  way  that  the  end  held  by  the  hand  is  nearer  the  flame  than  is  the 
other  end.  Rotating  in  the  flame  is  not  necessary,  for,  when  sufficiently 
softened,  the  tube  bends  by  its  own  gravity,  and  a  round,  smooth  curve 
is  obtained  (Fig.  80). 


Fig.  79.— Spiral 
condenser. 


-/vy\/0 


Fic.  80. — Bendinc  tubing. 
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The  glass  tube  bent,  the  same  must  be  inserted  through  the  cork, 
which  means  that  the  holes  must  first  be  bored  through  the  cork.  TTm 
is  done  either  by  a  rat-tail  file  (Fig.  82)  or  by  a  cork-borer,  a  set  o( 
hollow  brass  tubes  with  lower  end  sharpened  (Fig.  81),  and  the  Utter 
does  the  work  ao  much  more  neatly  that  its  use  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

To  hold  the  condenser  and  the  flask  in  place,  we  use  clamps  attached 
to  a  retort  stand,  a  piece  of  apparatus  of  great  value  in  all  the  operations 
described  in  this  chapter,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  support  with  clamps 
for  condensers  and  rings  for  holding  dishes  during  evaporation  or  per- 
colators or  funnels  (Fig.  83).  In  the  absence  of  such  a  stand  the  ingaii- 
ous  and  economic  pharmacist  cui 
easily  make  an  appropriate  holder  for 
his  condenser  from  a  wooden  bos,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  84. 

In  connecting  the  condenser  with 
the     water    mains,    rubber    tubing  is 


Fig.  82.— Rat-tidl  fl 


essential,  and  very  convenient  for  regulating  the  fiow  of  water  are 
the  pincji-cocka  which  slip  over  the  tubes  and  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  as  shown  in  Fig.  85. 

In  making  the  connections  between  retort  and  condenser,  rubber 
tubing  ia  equally  useful,  although  in  processes  requiring  careful  dis- 
tillation contact  of  the  vapor  with  rubber  tubing  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  in  all  cases  it  being  advisable  to  have  the  glass 
tube  from  the  retort  introduced  into  the  condensing  tube  (Fig.  86). 
The  neck  of  most  large  retorts  is  usually  larger  than  the  opening  of  the 
condensing  tube,  and  in  such  case,  in  order  to  avoid  recourse  to  dirwt 
rubber  connections,  adapters  are  used,  these  consisting  of  tapering  glass 
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tubes  which  complete  the  "all^ass"  connections  between  the  retort 
^ind  the  condenser.  For  adapters  nothing  is  better  than  the  neck  of  a 
broken  retort  (Fig.  87). 


Flf.  M.— Boi  cgndemer  holdfr. 

In  Bome  cases  of  distillation  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  pres- 
sure of  the  vapor  from  producing  a  fracture  of  the  distilling  apparatiKi, 
or  even  explosions,  and  for  such  purpose  safety  tubes  or  funnels  are  used, 


Fig  Bi.— PiQch^oclu. 


as  seen  in  Fig.  88.  Those  used  in  chemistry  consist  of  a  bent  thistle 
funnel,  in  the  elbow  of  which  a  few  globules  of  mercury  are  placed,  thus 
producing  sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  a  needless  escape  of  the  vapor, 


Pif .  86.— ntttn«  retort 


but  being  thrown  up  into  the  thistle  bulb  when  the  pressure  within  the 
flask  becomes  dangerous. 

Bamping. — This    phenomenon    is    a    dis^reeable    accompaniment 
of  many  cases  of  distillation  occurring  in  a  flask.    In  some  cases  the 
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liquid  does  not  boil  steadily  under  application  of  heat,  but  at  times 
the  ebullition  ceases  for  a  few  moments,  then  suddenly  resumes,  with  a 
force  sufficiently  explosive  to  cause  a  spattering  of  the  liquid,  if  not  a 
fracture  of  the  flask. 

Bumping  occurs  chiefly  with  heavy  and  somewhat  viscid  liquids, 
which  cause  a  retention  of  generated  steam  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  formed  to  force  its  way  through  the  opposing  medium. 

To  eliminate  this  phenomen,  which 
very  frequently  spoils  a  tedious  distilla- 
tion by  spattering  some  of  the  impure 
liquid  into  the  condenser,  and  thence 
into  the  distillate,  means  to  distribute 
the  heat  uniformly,  and  the  insertion 
of    pieces    of   pumice-stone,    glass,    or 
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Pig.  87. — Adapters. 


Fig.  88. — Safety  tubes. 


platinum  has  been  suggested.  None  of  these,  however,  answers  as  well 
as  the  maintaining  of  a  minute  current  of  steam  or  air  through  the  dis- 
tilUng  liquid. 

Alembic  still  is  that  form  in  which  the  condenser  is  directly  over 
the  boiler,  and  while  the  liquid  distils  more  slowly  in  the  alembic  than 
in  the  retort  form,  it  gives  a  purer  distillate,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
of  the  liquid  being  carried  over  mechanically.  A  good  commercial  type 
of  this  form  of  still  is  the  Phoenix  condenser  (Figs.  90  and  91). 

Modifications  of  Distillatioii. — Fractional  distillation  is  the  method 
used  for  separating  a  mixture  of  several  liquids  of  different  boiling- 
points.  Assuming,  for  example,  we  have  a  mixtiu'e  of  ether,  boiling- 
point  35°C.,  chloroform,  boiling-point  61°C.,  and  alcohol,  78°C.,  it 
seems  easy  to  separate  them  by  placing  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  eon- 
denser  and  having  a  thermometer  inserted  in  its  neck,  and  gradually 
applying  heat.  When  the  temperature  of  37°  is  attained,  the  ether 
should  all  distil  over  and  be  collected.  Raising  the  temperature  to  6^, 
that  portion  should  all  distil  over  and  be  collected  in  a  separate  container, 
and,  lastly,  by  raising  the  temperature  to  78°,  the  residue,  which  should 
consist  entirely  of  alcohol,  should  distil  over  and  be  collected.  However, 
the  process  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  this,  for  the  reason  that  while  it  is 
true  a  liquid  does  noWboil  until  a  certain  temperature  is  attained,  the 
vaporization  of  that  liquid  occurs  at  temperatures  other  than  its  boUing- 
point,  and,  accordiilgly,  the  first  distillate  we  obtain  contains  alcohol, 
chloroform,  and  etBer^  and  likewise  the  second  and  third  distillates  eon- 
tain  some  traces  of  ether,  which  had  not  been  fully  vaporized  at  the  lower 
boiling-point.  ^  *     x^ 

Therefgre,  in  order^  to  car^  q^the  distillation  thoroughly,  it  is 
^fi^essarjf  t(|'t9,k0  theSbhr^  dStStlates  we  have  obtained  and  redistil 
xhem,  and  experience^'^has  shown  that  a  second  repetition  of  the  experi- 
'  ment  V!(l  Anally  yield  products  which  are  practically  chemical  entities. 
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Thia  process  of  repeated  fractioaal  distillation  ia  largely  used  ia 
chemistry,  although  scarcely  at  all  in  the  ordinary  pharmaceutic  opera- 
tions. By  this  mesne  we  are  able  to  separate  the  volatile  oils  into  their 
many  constituents,  and  the  same  process  is  used  ior  the  separation  and 
purification  of  the  petroleum  products. 

Upright  Condensation. — In  some  chemical  and  pharmaceutic  processes 
it  is  found  necessary  to  warm  the  substance  for  several  hours  with  alcohol. 
To  do  this  in  free  contact  with  air  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  as  alcohol 
evaporates  very  freely  and  would  therefore  pass  into  the  atmosphere  and 
be  lost. 


!^.  sg.-^nph  of  mloobol  dirtilUtioa. 

Fh^cal  cbenuBts  have  shown  thut  the  problem  concerna  the  tensioa  of  the  mixed 
vapor  aad  they  have  been  able  to  plot  out  curves  showing  the  successive  boiling- 
points  of  such  mixtures.  Fig.  89  shows  the  "graph"  for  alcohol  and  water  mixtures. 
Checking  up  the  dots  on  or  near  the  curve,  we  find  that  when  the  thermometer  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stiil  (not  immersed  io  tbe  liquid)  registers  82°,  the  strength  of  the 
alcoholic  distillate  ia  78.5  per  cent,  that  when  the  temperature  is  85°  the  alcoholic 
strength  is  72.4  per  cent.;  tnat  when  the  temperature  is  91°,  the  alcoholic  strength  is 
53  per  cent. ;  that  when  it  is  100°,  the  alcoholic  strength  is  0.0  per  cent.  In  the  same 
way  the  tw^ve  other  reading  can  be  readily  deduced  from  the  chart. 

To  permit  economy  in  alcohol  and  similar  valuable  liquids,  upright 
condensation  has  been  devised.  This  consists  (Fig.  92)  of  arranging 
the  condenser  in  such  relation  to  the  fiask  that,  as  the  vapors  of  the  alcohol 
rise  and  are  condensed,  they  are  immediately  dropped  back  into  the  fiask, 
and  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  keep  alcohol  at  the  boiling-point  for 
weeks  at  a  time  without  apparent  loss.  A  form  of  upright  condensation, 
in  which  the  mixture  is  heated  in  tin  canister  provided  with  a  cork, 
throi^  the  hole  of  which  passes  a  long  glass  tube,  is  directed  in  the  offi- 
cial method  for  making  tincture  of  cantharides. 
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A  compact  form  of  upright  condenser  is  that  devised  by  Soxblet. 
This  consists  of  two  metallic  hemispheres,  the  inner  one  communicating 
with  the  flask  in  which  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  the  outer  one  with  the 
water-supply ;  therefore,  corresponding  to  the  imier  and  outer  tube  of  the 
Liebig  condenser  respectively  (Fig.  93). 

Some  processes  of  distillation,  as  in  the  e^ctraction  of  the  volatile 
principles  of  drugs,  are  largely  performed  by  intimately  mixing  the  source 
of  the  volatile  substance  with  water  contained  in  the  boiler,  and  beating 
both  together,  whereby  the  water  and  volatile  constituents  of  the  drug 
are  volatilized  and  pass  into  the  condenser,  where  they  are  liquefied 
and  separated,  the  oil  usually  being  immiscible  with  water. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  method  whereby  oil  of  peppermint  is  ob- 
tained from  the  herb,  and  in  all  such  cases  of  distillation  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  herb  from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the 
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bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  greater  heat  of  which  is  apt  to  cause  a  partial 
charring  of  the  organic  drug,  with  subsequent  decomposition  of  same. 
giving  rise  to  the  disagreeable  tarry  odor  called  " empyreuma."  This 
decom[>osition  is  obviated  by  preventing  the  drug  from  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  either  by  suspending  the  drug  in  an  appropriate 
cloth,  bag,  or  sack,  or  by  having  a  still  with  a  wire  basket,  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  picture  of  the  Remington  still  (p.  103). 

Far  better  is  the  protection  of  the  drug  accomplished  in  the  process 
of  steam  distillation,  which  consists  in  generating  the  steam  in  an  appro- 
priate tin  can  provided  with  safety  tube,  and  passing  the  steam  thus 
generated  into  the  flask  or  can  containing  the  drug,  and  an  appropriate 
quantity  of  water  (Fig.  94). 

Through  this  the  steam  passes,  carrying  the  volatile  constituents 
of  the  herb  into  the  condenser,  where  both  become  fluid. 
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Destructive  Distillation. — In  other  pharmaceutic  processes  the  de- 
composed products  of  the  substances  heated  are  desired.  In  some  cases 
the  substance  is  placed  in  a  large  iron  retort  and  heated  strongly, 
whereby  the  substance  is  decomposed  and  the  volatile  decomposition 
products  pass  over  and  are  condensed  by  appropriate  means.  Such 
condensation  is  used  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  whereby 
we  obtain  the  valuable  commercial  products,  wood  alcohol,  acetone, 
and  acetic  acid.     (See  p.  586.) 

Vacuum  Distillation. — ^As  mentioned  on  p.  92,  evaporation  is  facili- 
tated by  renioving  air-pressure  from  vessel  where  the 
evaporation  occurs,  and  at  that  place  details  for 
large  operations  of  that  character  were  given.  In 
the  chemical  laboratory  small  operations  of  evapora- 
tion and  condensation  can  be  readily  accomplished 
in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  95,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  consists  of  two  distilling  flasks  connected  by 
air-tight  rubber  corks.  One  of  the  flasks  acts  as  the 
boiler,  while  the  other  serves  as  condenser,  and  to 
the  exit-tube  of  the  latter  is  fitted  the  outer  tubing 
connecting  with  the  vacuum  pump  (p.  93). 

In  the  neck  of  the  flask  acting  as  the  boiler  is 
fitted  a  rubber  cork,  through  the  orifice  of  which 
passes  a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  capillary  point. 
The  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  fitted  with  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  means 
of  a  pinch-cock.  The  object  of  this  tube  is  to 
permit  egress  of  sufficient  air  to  prevent  bumping; 
and  if  the  temperature  of  the  distillation  is  to  be 
observed,  the  thermometer  is  inserted  in  the  tube. 

The  condenser  is  chilled  by  a  stream  of  running 
water,  while  the  boiler  is  heated  by  means  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  with  or  without  water-bath. 

Special  Stills. — As  mentioned  above,  the  word 
"still"  is  usually  applied  in  the  technic  to  a  piece  of 
apparatus,  made  of  metal,  consisting  of  boiler  and 
condenser,  and  the  varieties  of  these  special  stills 
are  so  numerous  that  space  forbids  more  than  men- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  typical  forms. 

One  of  the  most  popular  is  the  old-fashioned 
still  with  condensing  worm,  and,  besides  this,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Phomix  pharmaceutic  con- 
denser (Fig.  90),  which  is  of  the  alembic  form; 
the  Curtn\an  still  (Fig.  96),  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  alembic  and  retort  form,  and  the  Remington 
still,  in  which  the  condenser  occurs  in  a  modified 
form  of  the  Liebig  condenser  (Fig.  97). 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  Remington  still  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  condenser  with  seven  parallel  tubes  placed  in  the  same  outer  cylinder, 
on  a  principle  akin  to  the  tubular  boiler.  This  modification  gives  a  very 
extensive  condensing  surface  in  a  comparatively  compact  form  (as  in  a 
condensing  worm),  and  possesses  the  advantage  over  the  condensing 
worm  that  all  tubes  are  straight,  hence  can  be  easily  cleaned.  This  still 
is  provided  with  a  wire  basket  in  which  the  drug  desired  to  be  distilled 
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can  be  placed,  thereby  preventing  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
and  the  consequent  empyreuma. 

Stokes  has  devised  an  automatic  wall  apparatus  that  distils  ^  gallon 
of  water  per  hour  with  the  consumption  of  10  cubic  feet  of  gas 
while  Sargent  has  constructed  an  electric  water-still  distilling  4.5 
liters  of  water  per  hour  with  the  use  of  a  110-volt  current  (Kg.  98). 

The  Lloyd  stUI  and  concentrator  works  upon  the  principle  that  evaporatioo 
occurs  rationally  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the 
contents  of  a  still  or  an  evaporator  heated  during  the  process.  If  the  heat  be  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the  menstruum  is  instantly  separated  from  the  dissolved 
matters,  which,  dropping  down  into  the  still,  are  iihmediately  cooled,  and  remain 
cool  until  the  end  of  the  operation.  By  automatically  conducting  a  percolate  to 
the  heated  surface,  the  distillate  being  conducted  back  upon  the  dru^  in  the  percola- 
tor, continuous  distillation  and  percolation  result.  Tne  application  of  tne  heat 
is  instantaneous,  whether  the  amount  of  drug  worked  be  large  or  small.  By  this 
method  the  most  delicate  organic  structures  are  preserved  in  solutions  where  a  pro- 
longed boiling  would  dissociate  and  destroy. 

SUBLIMATION 

This  is  the  process  of  distilling  a  solid;  of  converting  the  solid  into 
a  vapor,  and  condensing  the  vapor  back  to  a  solid. 

We  generally  term  a  sohd  that  can  be  converted  into  a  vapor  "a 
volatile  solid,"  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  latter  phrase  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  solid  which  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such  as 
iodine  or  camphor.  Sulphur  can  be  subhmed  if  heated  to  448**C.;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  volatile  substance. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  stages  of  the  process  shows  how  closely 
akin  is  the  process  to  distillation: 

Distillation Liquid-gas-liquid. 

Sublimation Sofid-gas-flolid. 

The  object  of  sublimation,  Uke  distillation,  is  to  obtain  a  volatile  drug 
in  a  purer  form.     Sublimation  is  also  one  method  of  obtaining  crystals. 

As  the  apparatus  employed  in  distillation  was  one  of  two  types,  so 
in  sublimation  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  apparatus  of  either  the  alem- 
bic or  the  retort  type. 

If  the  vapors  are  condensed  directly  over  the  vaporizing  substance, 
if  the  condenser  is  but  httle  cooler  than  the  temperature  of  vaporization, 
the  sublimate  will  form  in  a  solid  mass — ^a  cake  sublimate.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  condensing  space  is  on  one  side,  hence  considerably  cooler 
than  the  vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  vaporized,  we  get  a  fine  powder 
— a  powdered  sublimate. 

No  artificial  means  of  refrigeration  are  needed  in  sublimation,  the  air 
being  sufficiently  cool  to  condense  the  vapor  into  a  solid  form. 

Several  of  the  official  subUmed  substances  can  spontaneously  change 
from  a  solid  to  a  gas,  without  assuming  the  intermediate  form  of  a  liquid. 
This  can  be  noticed  in  any  bottle  in  which  camphor  has  been  kept,  where 
handsome  crystals,  products  of  spontaneous  sublimation,  can  be  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bottle. 

Benzoic  acid  is  another  volatile  official  that  sublimes  to  crystals.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  shining  flakes  of  resublimed  iodine,  which  are  some- 
times wrongly  called  crystals.  Iodine  is  amorphous,  as  we  will  learn 
when  we  take  up  crystallization. 

Apparatus. — Since  in  sublimation  the  condensation  is  usually  efifecteii 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  apparatus  used  in  the  process  is  ver;' 
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simple,  but  similar  to  distillation  in  possessing  the  boiler  part  and  the 
condensing  part. 

In  small  operations  the  alembic  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  a 
dish  covered  with  a  cornucopeia  of  paper,  or  with  a  glass  funnel  terminat- 
ing with  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  (Figs.  99  and  100),  while  when  powdered 
sublimates  are  desired,  an  ordinary  retort  is  used  as  the  boiler,  and  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  as  condenser  (Fig.  101). 

In  the  sublimation  of  large  quantities  of  chemicals  the  apparatus  is 
usually  of  cast  iron,  t&e  condenser  consisting  either  of  the  cast-iron  dome 
over  the  retort,  or  a  well-cooled  room  into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort 
projects. '  Apparatus  of  the  first  kind  (Fig.  102)  is  used  for  the  sublimation 
of  such  cake  sublimates  as  ammonium  chloride;  whereas  the  apparatus 
of  the  second  kind  is  used  for  the  sublimation  of  sulphur  and  the  like, 
where  a  powder  is  desired. 

DESICCATION 

Desiccation  is  a  process  of  removing  water  from  a  substance  cU  moderate 
temperaiurej  thus  differing  from  exsiccation,  which  means  removing  the 
water  from  a  substance  at  high  temperatures. 

Desiccation  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  applied  processes  in  domestic 
economy.  For  example,  it  would  be  perfectly  correct  to  call  the  drying 
of  a  wet  cloth  by  exposing  it  to  air  and  sunlight  "desiccation." 

Objects. — Desiccation  is  employed  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
drug;  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  same;  and  to  facilitate  comminution. 

That  the  drying  of  a  substance  aids  its  preservation  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  mold  is  a  fact  well  established,  it  being  generally  known 
that  when  most  organic  substances  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  permanently 
moist  condition,  moldiness  and  ultimate  decomposition  result. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  pharmacist's  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  dictum  that  it  is  only  a  damp  substance  which  becomes  moldy,  and, 
therefore,  mold  can  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  substance  in  a  dry  place, 

Bourquelot  has  shown  that  simpler  desiccation  of  plants  does  not  wholly  prevent 
deterioration,  since  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures  does  not  destroy  the  oxidizing 
enzymes.  (See  Chap.  LI.)  These  can  be  destroyed  only  by  submitting  the  plant  to 
higher  heat  and  preferably  to  heated  alcohol  vapors. 

Another  phase  of  desiccation  is  the  keeping  dry  of  those  drugs  like 
ergot  which  are  prone  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  The  fifth  edition 
of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  such  drugs  be  kept  in  vef?- 
sels  over  freshly  burnt  lime  and  several  types  of  drug  closets  and  canisters 
have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  . 

That  desiccation  reduces  the  bulk  of  a  substance  can  be  shown  in  the 
drying  of  fresh  herbs.  Fresh  herbs  contain  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  mois- 
ture, therefore  the  dry  drug  will  weigh  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  frese 
drug,  and  will  occupy  a  much  smaller  space.  The  presence  of  moisture 
in  a  fresh  drug  renders  it  practically  impossible  to  reduce  same  to  powder, 
and  if  attempted  by  pounding  the  fresh  drug  in  the  mortar,  a  pulp  results; 
hence  it  is  given  as  a  third  object  of  desiccation  that  the  process  facilitates 
comminution. 

Desiccation  is  not  merely  the  drying  of  the  fresh  herbs,  but  means 
the  removal  of  moistm*e  from  any  drug;  for  example,  if  a  chemical,  like 
potassium  acetate,  absorbs  moisture  and  becomes  liquefied,  there  is  no 
need  of  throwing  away«the  liquid  mass,\ince  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  substance,  the  moisture  will  be  eliminated  and  the  dry  chemical 
obtained. 
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In  the  same  way,  in  making  such  pharmaceuticals  as  pills  or  lozenj^es, 
the  freshly  finished  compound  will  be  moist,  and  before  putting  same 
away,  they  should  be  freed  from  this  moisture  by  desiccation.     If  such 
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pills  or  lozenges  are  put  away  before  completely  dry,  they  will  become 

Apparatus  used  in  desiccation  is  as  varied  as  the  different  character- 
istics of  the  subjectB  to  be  desiccated.  Thus  in  drying  the  herbs  no  ap- 
paratus is  needed  other  than  stout  gunny  ba^,  which  ; 
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places  having  free  access  to  air.  In  the  smaller  desiccations  perfonned 
in  laboratories  several  forms  of  apparatus  are  used.  Among  these  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  drying  doaeta  (Fig.  103),  which  consist  of  a  cupboaid, 
similar  to  a  fume-closet,  and,  like  it,  having  access  to  a  fine,  but  arraD^ 
with  a  source  of  heat,  such  as  a  radiator,  underneath.  For  still  smaller 
operations  drytrig  ovens  are  used,  these  being  heated  by  means  of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  and  usually  jacketed,  so  that  a  water-bath  heat  may  be 
maintained  if  desired  (Fig.  104).  Such  ovens  can  be  maintained  at  auni- 
form  temperature  by  use  of  special  appliances  called  thermostats. 

To  prevent  a  substance  which  has  beeti  desiccated  from  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  recourse  is  had  to  desiccators,  these  usually  consist- 
ing of  a  glass  vessel  provided  with  a  ground-glass  cover,  the  joints  beinR 
made  air-tight  by  tallow  or  petrolatum,  the  vessel  beii^  so  arranged  as 
to  contain  in  an  appropriate  space  sulphuric  acid  or  calcium  chloride, 
both  of  which  substances  absorb  water  with  great  avidity,  thus  rendering 
the  air  within  the  container  practically  water  free. 


^.  105, — □!>«  desicoatw.  Fi|.  103. — Qempd'a  de^caUr. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  desiccators  illustrated  in  Figs.  105  and  106,  the 
Hempel  desiccator  is  arranged  to  permit  a  vacuum. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
COMMINUTION    "^ 

This  ib  the  process  of  reducing  a  substance  to  finer  particles,  and, 
according  to  the  fineness  into  which  the  particles  are  divided,  we  sub- 
divide the  subject  into  the  branches  cutting,  slicing,  chopping,  rasping, 
grating,  bruising,  grinding,  pulverizing,  and  triturating. 

To  obtain  the  substance  in  still  finer  form  than  that  yielded  by 
tnturadpn,  the  processes  of  levigation  and  elutriation  are  used. 

TE^  several  objects  will'Be  considered  inregular  order,  with  mention 
of  apparatus  used  in  each  case. 

Objects. — The  chief  object  of  comminution  is  to  present  the  drug 
in  a  form  in  which  it  is  more  susceptible  to  solution.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  comminution  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  so-called  dust- 
ing-powders, all  processes  of  comminution  used  in  pharmacy  are  made 
with  the  intention  of  faciUtating  solution  of  the  drug  or  its  active 
principles. 

VARicnES  OF  coKonnunoN  am>  apparatus  used 

Cotting,  slidng,  and  chopping  are  familiar  operations,  rarely  used  in 
pharmacy,  except  for  the  preparation  of  drugs  for  the  more  complete 
processes  of  comminution.  Cutting  and  slicing  can,  of  course,  be  .per- 
formed with  any  appropriate  knife  and  chopping  with  any  sharp  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  hatchet  or  cleaver,  and  in  place  of  these  familiar  instru- 
ments, the  best  apparatus  in  pharmacy  for  the  purpose  is  the  herb^utter 
(Fig.  107).    This  can  be  used  in  cutting  practically  all  drugs,  and  even  for 


Elg.  107. — Herb-cutter. 

vanilla-beans,  prior  to  making  tincture  therefrom.  However,  for  the 
cutting  of  vaniUiar-beans,  nothing  is  better  than  to  take  about  a  dozen 
beans,  wind  them  tightly  with  a  piece  of  stout  twine,  and  slice  them  down 
with  a  sharp  carving-knife. 

Rasping  and  grating  are  not  used  very  much  in  pharmacy,  about  the 
only  drug  which  is  convenient  to  rasp  being  guaiac  wood,  while  grating 
is  limited  to  the  comminution  of  the  small  portions  of  nutmeg  or  lemon- 
peel,  a  nutmeg-grater  being  an  inexpensive  and  convenient  apparatus  to 
have  at  a  prescription  counter. 

Contusion  or  bruising  is  performed  in  a  mortar,  and  for  this  special 
purpose  the  old-fashioned  iron  mortar  is  very  useful.  By  means  of 
the  instrument  almost  any  drug  can  be  reduced  to  powder  of  almost  any 
fineness,  but  the  process  is  so  t^ious  that  it  has  largely  been  replaced  by 
grinding  in  a  mill. 
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Other  objections  te  the  iron  mortar  are  that  pounding  therein  is  a 
very  noisy  process,  and  a  continuance  of  this  pounding  in  a  large  mortar 
is  apt  to  jar  the  building  where  the  operation  is  conducted,  hence  sucli 
an  apparatus  should  be  used  only  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  if  on  an  upper 
floor,  the  mortar  should  be  placed  on  a  rafter  and,  if  possible,  over  a  sup- 
porting pillar. 

Wooden  mortars  were  formerly  in  considerable  use,  and  at  present 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  bruising  of  acid  drugs,  such  as  beating  up  a 
tamarind  pulp  preparatory  to  making  confection  of  senna,  while  huge 
marble  mortars,  which  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  have 
now  almost  completely  fallen  into  disuse.  Mortars  used  for  contasioii, 
tJie  familiar  form  of  which  are  seen  in  appended  cut  (Fig.  108),  must  nol 
be  confounded  with  the  smaller  mortars  used  in 
process  of  trituration  at  the  counter. 

Grinding  and  Pulverizing. — Grinding  is  the 
process  of  reducing  substances  to  moderately 
coarse  powders.  Pulverization  is  a  term  usually 
applied  to  grinding  to  a  still  finer  powder.  In 
both  cases  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  special 
apparatus  called  mills. 

A  discussion  of  mills,  as  of  stills,  means  men- 
R«.  108.— Iron  mortar,     tlou   of    a    vast    variety    of    apparatus  adapted 
for  the  various  requirements  of  the  trade,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  mention  should  be  made  of  flou^ 
mills  and  mills  for  other  large  technical  processes.     Even  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  strictly  pharmaceutic  operation  of  drug-grinding,  almost  as   i 
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large  a  number  of  mills  could  be  discussed,  and  picking  from  this  array  the 
most  typical  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  following,  but  with  » 
brief  mention  of  their  principle  of  action,  leaving  the  cuts  to  convey  the 
main  characteristics. 

BukTstone  Mill. — This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  mill,  and  is  made  of  two 
stone  corrugated  plates  which  rotate  on  each  Other.  On  the  rotating  sur- 
face of  the  two  are  made  grooves  which  act  on  each  other,  and  on  the  drag 
interposed,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  blades  of  a  scissoR. 
clipping  the  drug  to  pieces  at  the  same  time  that  the  weight  of  a  stone 
crushed  the  drug  to  powder.  Such  form  of  mill  is  seen  in  the  typical 
flour-mill  (Fig.  109). 
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RoQer-miU. — This  consists  of  two  large  rollers  of  steel  or  iron,  which 
revolve  on  each  other  and  can,  by  means  of  suitable  mechanism,  be 
made  to  approach  and  become  remote  from  each  other.  Such  mill 
works  entirely  from  the  dead  weight  of  the  roller,  and  is  used  for  the 
powdering  of  greasy  or  soft  substances. 

Chasers  consist  of  two  movable 
rollers  rotating  on  a  central  axis  on  a 
steel  base  (Fig.  110).  Such  a  chaser 
mill  is  used  in  the  making  of  choc- 
olate paste  and  the  like. 

Band  or  cannon-4>all  mills  consist 
of  barrels  made  of  oak  or  steel, 
containing  iron  spheres  about  the 
size  of  cannon-balls,  the  barrel  being 


fit-  III. — Maul  dinatccntor.  Fit.  112.— Mend  di 


arranged  to  rotate  upon  an  axis,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  cannon-balls 

roil  to  and  fro  with  sufficient  force  to  powder  the  drug  contained  in  the 

barrel.    The  advantage  possessed  by  a  barrel-mill  is  that  the  process 

of  pulverization  is  made  with  but  little  loss,  because  none  of  the  dust 

escapes.     Its  objection,   however,   is 

the  intolerable   noise  of    the  rolling 

cannon-balls. 

Mead's  disitUegrator  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  the  modern  power 
drug-mill,  and  can  best  be  under- 
8to<xl  by  studying  the  cuts  (Figs.  103 
and  112),     As  seen  therein,   it   con- 


sists of  a  steel  disk  having  on  the  outer  edges  a  series  of 
st*el  projections.  This  disk  rotates  in  a  case  the  upper  edge  of 
which  consist  of  corrugated  steel,  against  which  the  projections 
in  the   disk    come    almost    into    contact.       The    unique    principle 
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of  the  mill  is  the  fact  that  it  performs  its  work  not  by  reason  of  its  wdght, 
but  because  of  the  enormous  velocity  at  which  the  disk  rotates,  the  drug 
placed  in  the  mill  being  thrown  up  by  the  disk  and  its  projections  agiunsl 


Fli  lis.— Euterprue  drus'iml]. 

the  steel  corrugations  with  a  force  somewhat  akin  to  a  cyclone  and  a  « 
literally  torn  to  shredB. 

All  the  mills  above  mtionened  operate  entirely  by  steam  power,  and 
are,  therefore,  beyond  the  province  of 
the  retail  pharmacy,  hence  of  mon 
importance  to  pharmacists  are  the  mill" 
now  to  be  discussed. 

Hand  Power  Mills. — Of  the  man: 
varieties  of  hand  mills,  three  tj-pes  can 
be  considered:  Those  in  which  the 
dn^  is  crushed  between  two  vertical 
grinding  surfaces,  those  in  which  the 
grinding  surfaces  are  horizontal,  anrt 
those  in  which  the  grinding  surfaces  sre 
conic. 

An  example  of  the  first  type  is  fomid 

Fig.  lis.— Triturating  mOTtar.        in  the  old-style  Swift  mill;  the  second 

type  is  shown  in  the  Hance  mill,   and   the  third  type  is   representfd 

by  the  Enterprise  mill,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  the  cuts  (Figs.  113,  IH' 

and  115). 

Of  these  mills,  the  most  serviceable  is  the  conic  variety,  and  in  Ee!eri- 
ing  a  mill  it  is  highly  advisable  to  choose  one  in  which  the  platen  are 
easily  removed  for  cleaning.  By  means  of  a  drug  mill,  a  substance  can 
be  readily  reduced  to  powder  provided  suitable  care  is  taken  by  the 
operator,  it  being  a  good  rule  to  first  grind  the  substance  coarsely,  thf" 
return  it  to  the  mill,  bringing  the  plates  closer  by  means  of  the  sen*' 
intended  for  that  purpose,  grind  the  drug  again,  and  possibly  repeat  ibt 
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operation  with  the  screws  still  tighter.  In  rotating  the  plate  by  means 
of  the  crank  or  wheel,  a  uniform  and  steady  motion  should  be  maintained, 
far  better  results  being  obtained  by  a  slow  persistent  motion  than  by 
rapid  and  spasmodic  efforts.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  mill 
be  worked  so  rapidly  as  to  overheat  the  plates.  With  proper  treatment 
a  drug-mill  should  last  a  lifetime. 

In  grinding  and  sifting  irritating  and  poisonous  drugs,  such  as  soap 
bark,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  operator  should  be  protected  by 
covering  them  with  a  moistened  towel. 

Trituration  is  the  process  of  reducing  a  substance  to  a  finer  powder 
than  is  usually  obtained  by  grinding  in  a  mill,  and  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  placing  a  drug  in  a  mortar  and  acting  on  same  by  the  rotary 
action  of  the  pestle.  The  apparatus  used  in  trituration  is  the  pestle 
and  mortar  aided  by  the  spatula,  and  for  trituration  the  pestle  and 
mortar  of  wedgewood  ware  should  be  of  the  design  shown  in  the  appended 
cut  (Fig.  116),  while  porcelain  mortars  and  pestles  are  usually  of  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  116.  For  triturating  powders  which  become  electrified 
and  hence  sticky,  like  salol  or  neural,  porcelain  mortars  are  preferable  to 
wedgewood.  Such  mortars  are  constructed  of  porcelain,  wedgewood, 
or  glass,  and  for  the  trituration  of  very  hard  substances  agate  mortars 
are  sometimes  used. 

The  pestle  accompanying  the  regulation  wedgewood  mortar  has 
usually  a  wooden  handle  which  is  put  into  the  wedgewood  base  in  a  very 
crude  way,  usually  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  wax  into  the  socket 
and  placing  the  handle  in  while  the  nuxture  is  still  warm.  Usually  a 
pestle  so  fastened  is  very  inconvenient,  as  the  rosin  and  wax  will  chip 
off  and  fall  into  the  substance  being  triturated.  If  it  is  used  in  triturar 
tion  of  warm  ointments,  the  wax  is  apt  to  soften,  and  if  employed  in 
mixtures  containing  alcohol,  the  alcohol  is  apt  to  dissolve  the  resin. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  fasten  the  pestle  handle  securely  as  soon  as  pur- 
chased, and  this  is  easily  done  by  removing  the  handle  from  the  base  by 
gentle  warmth,  cleaning  the  socket  free  from  the  resinous  matter,  and 
then  pouring  into  the  socket  a  thin  mixture  of  plaster-of-Paris  with  water, 
inserting  the  handle  immediately,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  the  mix- 
ture has  completely  set.  A  handle  so  fastened  usually  remains  attached 
to  the  base. 

As  there  is,  however,  some  danger  of  the  chipping  of  the  plaster,  a 
cement  consisting  of  glycerin  and  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  made  into  a 
paste  has  been  recommended. 

A  wedgewood  mortar  after  continual  use  becomes  grimy  and  cannot 
be  cleaned  by  the  simple  application  of  soap  and  water.  To  thoroughly 
cleanse  such  mortar,  powder  a  few  crystals  of  potassimn  dichromate  in 
the  same-  and  rub  to  a  thin  paste  with  sufficient  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  smear  same  over  the  mortar  outside  and  in.  When  the  paste  is 
washed  off,  the  wedgewood  will  be  found  perfectly  clean. 

Si»atii]|is. — ^The  object  of  the  spatula  in  trituration  is  to  fecrape  the 
triturated  powder  from  the  sides  of  the  mortar,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  small  spatula  convenient  to  carry  in  the  vest  pocket  is  most  convenient. 
Of  the  two  forms  of  spatula  shown  in  illustrations,  the  nickel-plated  form 
is  the  most  modem  and  most  satisfactory,  and  every  pharmacist  should 
carry  one  as  his  personal  property  (Figs.  117  and  118). 

Triturates. — ^Aside  from  the  general  term,  trituration,  as  applied 
to  reducing  drugs  to  fine  powder,  a  class  of  preparations  called  **  tritu- 
rates"  have  been  introduced.    These  are  of  homeopathic  origin  and 
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consist  of  the  medicine  intimately  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  as  this  class  of  triturates  preparations  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  the  active  ingredient  rubbed  up  with  90  per  cent 
sugar  of  milk.     (See  Triturate  of  Elaterin,  p.  295.) 

Sifting  is  the  process  of  separating  finer  portions  of  comminuted  dni^ 
from  the  coarser  particles  by  use  of  a  sieve. 


The  grinding  of  a  drug,  no  matter  how  carefully  carried  on,  nill  not 
in  itself  produce  an  absolutely  uniform  powder,  the  more  easily  pulverulent 
portions  of  the  drug  being  ground  more  finely  than  the  denser  portions. 
In  order  to  insure  a  uniform  powder,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  aft 
same  through  sieves,  which  consist  of  mesh  work  either  of  horsehair  or 
metal  wire  stretched  around  a  suitable  holder  (Fig.  119). 


The  sieve  can  be  made  with  meshes  of  equal  size,  and  for  sifting  drugs, 
sieves  with  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  meshes  to  a  linear 
inch  are  usually  employed,  the  finished  sieve  being  accordingly  numbered 
20,  30,  40,  60,  and  80  respectively.  Sieves  are  not  uniform  even  when 
thus  numbered  unless  each  manufacturer  uses  strands  of  wire  of  same 
caliber. 


lie.— Brut  aicTe. 


Fig.  120.— Emluor  m 


In  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe  the  numbering  of  the 
sieve  is  different  from  the  English  and  American,  it  being  based  on  the 
number  of  meshes  to  the  centimeter.  As  an  inch  is  equal  to  2.5  cm,,  the 
conversion  of  the  German  number  to  the  American  is  not  difficult,  each 
unit  of  the  German  sieve  being  equal  to  2.5  units  of  the  American  sieve. 
Thus  a  No.  15  German  is  equal  to  a  No.  40  American  (exactly  37^)- 
while  a  No.  20  German  equals  a  No.  50  American. 
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In  using  a  sieve,  the  ground  drug  is  thrown  therein  and  the  particles 
permitted  to  fall  through  the  meshes  by  gently  tapping  the  sieve  with  a 
spatula  handle  or  the  knuckle,  particular  emphasis  being  laid  by  phar- 
maceutic writers  against  forcing  the  powder  through  the  sieve  by  rubbing 
same  with  the  hand.  It  is  imperative  that  all  portions  of  the  same  drug 
should  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  powder,  hence  we  should  not  merely  use 
the  first  portion  that  passes  through,  leaving  the  coarser  particles  for  a 
subsequent  grinding,  but  we  should  take  a  certain  quantity  of  the  drug, 
grind  same  with  the  mill,  and  sift,  repeating  the  operation  until  the 
entire  quantity  has  been  passed  through,  except  possibly  a  small  amount 
of  fibrous  debris.  When  all  the  drug  has  thus  been  passed  through  the 
sieve,  the  powder  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  spatula,  and  only  then  can 
we  say  that  we  have  completely  powdered  the  entire  drug. 

Powdered  drugs  are  given  the  same  number  as  the  sieve  through  which 
they  pass;  thus  a  No.  20  powder  means  a  drug  passed  through  a  No.  20 
sieve. 

The  finest  sieve  in  ordinary  use  is  the  No.  80,  and  if  the  substance  is 
desired  to  a  powder  finer  than  eighty,  it  is  passed  through  bolting-cloth, 
which  consists  of  a  cloth  with  exact  meshes  made  of  sUk  thread.  The 
finer  grades  of  flour  are  thus  sifted  through  bolting-cloth. 

When  considerable  material  is  to  be  sifted  the  use  of  a  special  mixing 
appliance  operated  either  by  hand  or  other  power  is  advisable,  one  of  the 
best  varieties  of  such  an  apparatus  being  the  Excelsior  mixer  and  sifter 
(Rg.  120). 

Dusting  powders  can  be  mixed  and  sifted  by  pouring  them  into  a  bag  made  of 
bolting-cloth  fitted  into  the  neck  of  half-gallon  salt-mouth  bottle.  The  stopper  is 
then  placed  into  the  bottle  and  after  shakmg  the  sifted  powder  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar. 

Levigation  is  the  process  of  reducing  a  powder  to  still  finer  particles 
than  can  be  attained  through  trituration,  and  is  accomplished  by  placing 
a  substance  on  an  appropriate  slab,  moistening  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
and  smearing  same  over  the  flab  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  the 
muller  (Figs.  121  and  122.)     As  shown  in  cut,  the  correct  way  of  using 


Fig.Y21. — Slab  and  muller.  ilg.  122. — Movement  of  muller. 

the  muller  is  by  rotating  the  same  in  a  circular  motion,  as  if  drawing  the 
figi're  8.  If  tlhB  slab  and  muller  are  composed  of  porphyry,  the  process  is 
caucd  parphyrizatian. 

Butriation  is  a  crude  process  of  separating  coarser  from  finer  particles 
by  suspension  in  water,  hence  is  sometimes  called  "water-sifting.''  It  is 
used  only  in  separating  insoluble  substances,  and  is  limited  to  a  few 
cases,  such  as  the  separation  of  chalk  from  the  grit  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated when  mined.  The  freshly  mined  chalk  is  coarsely  ground,  mixed 
with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  and  then  thrown  into  a  tank  containing 
water,  with  the  result  that  the  gritty  quartz  will  be  washed  out  and 
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subside,  while  the  less  heavy  chalk  remains  for  a  time  suspended  in  the 
liquid.  After  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  is  drawn  from  the  tank  into 
another  through  a  faucet,  placed  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  there  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  suspended  chalk  has 
separated,  whereupon  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  the  pasty  chalk 
is  obtained  almost  free  from  grit.  In  commerce  this  chalk  paste  is  usually 
marketed  in  the  form  of  cones,  and  these  are  produced  by  the  process 
known  as  trochiscation. 

Trochiscation. — By  placing  the  paste  in  a  wooden  vessel  shaped  like 
a  funnel,  and  by  giving  the  apparatus  sharp  raps,  the  paste  drops  upon 
a  porous  surface,  such  as  a  slab  of  chalk  or  of  earthenware,  where  it  dries 
in  cones,  an  expert  workman  being  able  to  make  practically  all  the  cones 
the  same  size. 

Pulverization  by  Intervention. — There  are  some  substances  which 
are  almost  impossible  to  reduce  to  powder  by  trituration  or  other  methods 
of  comminution  already  discussed.  Among  these  the  best  known 
example  is  camphor,  which/  when  pounded  v/ith  a  pestle,  becomes  a 
pliable  mass.  If,  however,  it  the  camphor  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or 
chloroform  be  added,  it  can  be  powdered  without  diflBculty.  This  method 
of  reducing  a  substance  to  powder  by  means  of  another  substance  is 
called  pulverization  by  intervention.  Camphor  powdered  with  alcohol 
is  apt  to  cake  on  standing  and  this  can  be  obviated  by  adding  to  same  a 
minute  quantity  of  colorless  petrolatum. 

Other  examples  of  pulverization  by  intervention  are  the  powdering 
of  gold-foil  trituration  with  potassium  sulphate,  the  potassium  sulphate 
being  removed  after  trituration  by  treatment  of  the  powder  with  wat^r. 
Tin  can  be  powdered  by  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  prepared  chalk  and 
shaking  until  thoroughly  cold,  the  prepared  chalk  being  separated  from 
the  powdered  tin  by  treatment  with  diluted  acids.  Phosphorus  can  be 
powdered  by  simply  melting  it  in  solution  of  salt  and  shaking  same 
until  cold. 
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CHAPTER  VU' 

SOLUTION,  LOTION,  DECANTATION,  COLATION,  AND 

FILTRATION 

SOLUTION 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  pharmacy,  definitions  of  the  term 
"solution"  have  been  set  forth  which  can  hardly  be  considered  modern 
views  of  the  subject.  Illustrated  by  examples,  this  important  topic 
is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

When  a  small  amount  of  common  salt  is  shaken  up  with  water  the  salt 
quickly  disappears  and  a  perfectly  homogenous  mixture  is  obtained,  which 
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has  a  salty  taste,  but  in  which  no  particles  of  salt  can  be  detected,  even 
under  the  highest  power  microscope.  Even  on  long  standing  the  salt 
does  not  settle  out  of  the  water,  nor  can  the  salt  be  removed  by  filtration 
of  the  mixture.  However,  on  evaporating,  ofif  the  water,  the  salt  is  left 
behind  in  its  original  form.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  chalk  is  shaken 
up  with  water,  a  milky  mixture  is  obtained  in  which  the  particles  can  be 
readily  seen,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  water  by  settling  or  by 
filtration. 

In  the  first  case,  the  salt  is  taken  up  or  dissolved  by  the  water  form- 
ing a  true  solution;  in  the  latter  case,  the  chalk  is  merely  suspended  in 
the  water.  Between  the  limits  of  trite  solution  and  suspension  lies  the 
region  of  coUoid  solution  which  is  discussed  in  detail  on  p.  665. 

A  solviion  may  be  defined  as  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  two  or  more 
substances,  which  (mixture)  can  vary  in  composition  continuously  within 
certain  limits.  The  latter  part  of  this  definition  serves  to  distinguish 
solutions  from  chemical  compounds.  The  latter  are  of  definite  and 
invariable  composition,  whereas  the  composition  of  a  solution  of  salt  in 
water  may  vary  within  wide  limits.  ^ 

Although  there  are  several  classes  of  solutions  arranged,  according 
to  the  physical  states  of  their  comp<Hients,  in  pharmacy  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  solutions  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids  in  liquids. 

That  part  of  a  solution  which  is  present  in  largest  proportion  is 
usually  called  the  solvent^  and  the  substance  taken  up  by  the  solvent  is 
termed  the  dissolved  substance  or  solute. 

When  some  substances,  principally  acids,  bases  and  salts  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  their  molecules  undergo  subdivision  into  particles  called 
'*ions."  For  instance,  nitric  acid  (HNO3)  ionizes  in  water  altogether 
into  positively  charged  hydrogen  particles  (H+  ions)  and  negatively 
charged  nitrate  groups  (NOj""  ions).  In  ammonium  hydroxide 
(NH4OH)  solution  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  molecules  of  the  base  ionize 
or  dissociate  into  NHi+ions  and  HO"  ions,  while  the  other  98  per  cent, 
remain  as  NH4OH  imdissociated  molecules.  All  substances  do  not 
ionize  and  all  liquids  are  not  as  good  ionizing  agents  as  is  water. 

Solvent. — In  order  to  dissolve  a  substance  a  solvent  is  required,  and 
the  character  of  different  solvents  varies  greatly,  investigation  showing 
that  practically  all  physical  combinations,  such  as  the  making  of  solders, 
fusing  of  alloys,  and  the  like,  follow  the  same  rules  as  does  the  ordinary 
solution.  Thus,  at  present,  alloys,  such,  for  example,  as  brass,  are 
considered  solutions  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Pharmaceutically,  however,  by  a  solvent  is  meant  a  liquid  in  which 
the  substance  is  made  to  disappear  and  lose  its  identity. 

Of  the  solvents  used  in  pharmacy,  waier  is  preeminently  the  most 
valuable,  as  in  it  dissolve  most  inorganic  chemicals,  and  such  organics 
as  sugars,  gums,  and  glucosides. 

Alcohol  dissolves  resinous  drugs,  volatile  oils,  etc. 
Glycerin  is  an  excellent  solvent,  dissolving  the  water-soluble  substances 
and  in  larger  quantities,  but  its  stickiness  precludes  its  general  use. 

Adds  are  used  as  solvents  in  some  cases,  although  usually  the  acid 
effects  a  chemical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance. 

Alkalis  are  valuable  solvents  for  some  substances,  as  albuminous 
matter,  waxes,  starches,  and  resins,  but  they,  like  the  acids,  usually  make 
chemical  changes  in  the  dissolved  substances. 

Chloroform  and  ether  and  petroleum  ether  (or  benzin,  U.S.P.)  are 
solvents  for  resins,  oils,  and  fats,  though  their  use  is  somewhat  limited. 
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Carbon  disviphide  is  used  for  dissolving  rubber,  while  for  solution  of 
gutta-percha,  chloroform  answers. 

Of  late,  in  chemical  work  and  in  manufacturing  industries  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances  are  used  as  solvents  either  replacing  or  in 
combination  with  grain  alcohol.  Among  these  may  be  cited  wood  alcoM, 
acetone  a^>etic  ether,  '^banana  oiV  and  the  various  chlorides  of  ethane. 
These  are  discussed  in  Part  IV. 

Solubility. — By  this  term  is  meant  how  much  of  a  substance  dissolves 
in  a  given  solvent.  This  can  be  expressed  as  in  the  present  pharmacopceia 
as  the  number  of  mils  of  solvent  in  which  one  gramme  of  the  substance 
dissolves;  in  parts  by  weight  of  the  solvent  used  to  dissolve  1  part  of  the 
substance;  or  by  stating  how  many  parts  of  the  substance  will  dissolve  in 
100  parts  of  the  solvent.  The  range  of  solubility  is  practically  limitless, 
some  substances  in  much  less  than  their  own  weight  of  the  solvent, 
whereas  other  substances  require  many  times  the  weight  of  the  solvent. 
Thus,  silver  bromide  requires  one  to  two  million  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  solution,  while  potassium  iodide  dissolves  in  seven-tenths  its 
own  weight  of  water.  When  a  substance  is  so  slightly  soluble  as  silver 
bromide,  we  usually  term  it  insoluble,  although  practically  every  sub- 
stance does  dissolve  in  minute  amounts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chemical 
just  mentioned. 

To  memorize  the  individual  solubilities  of  all  the  officials  is  practio 
ally  impossible,  although  the  student  should  know  in  a  general  way 
whether  a  body  dissolves  in  water  or  is  insoluble,  and,  moreover,  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  approximate  water  solubihties  of  such  well- 
known  chemicals  as  potassium  bromide,  potassium  iodide,  and  potassium 
chlorate. 

Regarding  general  solubilities  in  water,  the  following  information 
relative  to  inorganic  salts  is  useful,  especially  in  considering  prescriptions: 

Soluble.  Insoluble. 

All  acetates.  Carbonates,  except  those  of  the  alkalis. 

All  nitrates.  Phosphates^  except  those  of  the  alkalis. 

Sulphates,    except    barium,    strontium, 
lead,  silver. 

All  sodium  salts. 

Potassium  salts,  except  bitartrate. 

Chlorides,  except  silver  and  mercurous. 

This  table  is  oi  barest  outline,  and  refers  only  to  well-known  medical  substances. 
For  instance,  there  are  a  few  insoluble  sodium  salts,  but  they  are  not  worth  considersr 
tion  in  pharmacy.  Then  remember  that  the  term  "soluble  is  purely  relative.  One 
gramme  of  potassium  iodide  is  soluble  in  0.7  mil  of  water  at  25 C,  calcium  sulphate, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  410  parts  of  water  at  IS^'C.  to  dissolve  it;  yet  both  are 
classed  as  "soluble' '  in  above  table.  Then  in  the  table  many  substances  are  missing. 
For  instance,  no  specific  mention  is  made  of  copper  and  zinc  salts,  or  of  the  silicates, 
or  of  a  host  of  other  bodies.  These  omissions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  no  classification 
of  the  substances  as  to  the  solubility  can  be  made.  Some  zinc  salts  are  soluble,  some 
are  insoluble;  hence  they  are  omitted. 

In  the  present  pharmacopoeia  is  found  a  monograph  on  solubility  estimations 
(Part  II,  p.  599). 

Simple  and  Chemical  Solutions. — Thanks  to  the  investigations  of 
Arrhenius  and  Ostwald,  the  former  popular  distinction  between  simple 
and  chemical  solutions  has  become  almost  obsolete,  Arrhenius  showing 
that  when  the  chemical  dissolves  in  water,  it  immediately  dissociates 
into  two  or  more  portions,  called  "ions,"  and,  in  fact,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  some  substances  separate  when  under  the  influence  of  electricity. 
In  the  old  method  of  reasoning  a  solution  of  Glauber  salt,  NasSO^,  in 
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water  was  a  simple  solution,  but  if  the  same  salt  solution  was  produced 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
because  a  chemical  action  occurred  during  the  process  of  solution,  this 
latter  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  was  a  chemical  solution. 

The  modern  view  is  that  both  solutions  are  identical,  consisting  as 
they  do  of  ions  of  sodium  and  ions  of  the  SO4  group;  hence  in  the  modern 
discussion  of  solution  the  terms  "simple"  and  "chemical"  are  eliminated. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  Jones  and  his  pupils  have  worked  out  what  he  calls 
"the  solvate  theory  of  solutions."  This  supplements  the  ionic  theory  by  pointing 
out  that  in  solutions  the  ions  and  some  of  the  molecules  combine  with  more  or  less  of 
the  solvent. 

In  the  pharmaceutic  discussion  of  the  solutions  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  it  is  convenient  to  classify  same  into  those  made  by  simply 
dissolving  the  solution  in  water,  which  solutions  are  called  "galenics," 
and,  those  in  the  manufacture  of  which  by  the  pharmacist  a  chemical 
change  occurs.  In  this  sense  the  term  simple  and  chemical  solutions  are 
still  applied,  without,  however,  any  intention  to  intimate  that  any 
marked  diflference  exists  between  the  same  compound  made  by  simple 
solution  and  that  made  by  chemical  action. 

Conditions  of  Solution. — In  order  to  facilitate  solution  it  is  advisable 
to  pulverize  the  substance  which  is  to  be  dissolved,  the  advantages  of 
jmherizatian  being  best  illustrated  by  a  homely  simile. 

Imagine  a  closed  book  of  600  pages  as  a  lump  or  crystal  of  matter. 
Imagine  this  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  solvent.  This  solvent  can  only 
attack  front,  back,  and  four  edges— a  surface  scarcely  equal  to  that  of 
three  leaves.  Now  imagine  that  book  taken  all  apart,  and  its  500 
pages  spread  flat  on  the  floor,  and  see  what  an  enormous  increase  in  sur- 
face. In  the  same  way  a  great  increase  is  produced  in  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  solvent  when  a  crystal  is  reduced  to  powder. 

After  powdering  the  substance  and  mixing  it  with  the  solvent,  solu- 
tion can  be  facilitated  by  agitating  the  mixture  of  the  substance  and  the 
solvent,  and  this,  because,  when  we  suggest  that  a  solution  is  a  minute 
subdivision  of  the  substance  affecting  the  very  molecules  which  permeate 
the  molecules  of  the  solvent,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  in  order  com- 
pletely to  mix  these  molecules,  agitation  is  necessary  just  as  some  form 
of  agitation  aids  in  the  mixing  of  solids. 

Among  the  conditions  of  solution  the  character  of  the  solvent  has  con- 
siderable influence,  and  it  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  a  solutioi;  of  a  substance  in  a  solvent  which  does  not  affect  it. 
In  the  same  way  care  must  be  had  in  mixing  solutions  not  to  add  to  the 
liquid  another  Uquid  which  is  apt  to  precipitate  the  dissolved  substance, 
even  though  that  liquid  is  freely  miscible  with  the  solvent  that  has  been 
employed.  Thus,  alcohol  and  water  dissolve  in  each  other,  but  if  in  the 
water  is  dissolved  a  substance  which  will  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  such, 
for  example,  as  gum  arabic,  the  addition  of  more  than  traces  of  alcohol 
will  result  in  the  precipitation  of  the  gum  from  the  solution. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  have  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  resinous  sub- 
stance and  add  water  to  it,  the  water  will  mix  with  the  alcohol,  but  in 
the  process  of  solution  of  the  two  fluids  the  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  is  precipitated. 

Temperature  is  a  decided  factor  in  influencing  solution.  Usually  a 
high  degree  of  heat  facilitates  solution,  although  not  in  a  definite  ratio. 
Thus  one  gramme  of  potassium  chlorate  will  dissolve  in  11.5  mils  of  water 
at  25^C.,  while  one  gramme  of  the  same  salt  will  dissolve  in  1.8  mils 
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of  water  at  100°C.  This  is  not  alwajrs  true,  however,  some  substances 
being  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot. 

Thus  one  gramme  of  lime  will  dissolve  in  840  mils  water  at  25®C., 
while  it  takes  1740  mils  of  water  at  100°C.  to  dissolve  the  same  quantity. 

An  interesting  case  of  temperature  variation  in  solution  is  found  in 
sodium  sulphate  (p.  443). 

Heat  aids  solution  in  rendering  molecular  subdivisions  easier.  A  body,  in  fusing, 
changes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  simply  because  the  heat  changes  the  condition  of 
the  molecules  from  fixed  rigidity  to  the  mobility  characteristic  of  liquids.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  influence  of  heat  in  lessening  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
molecules  of  the  substance — b^  pushing  the  molecules  farther  apart.  In  the  case  of 
solution,  the  molecules  of  dissolving  substance  becoming  separated  by  dififusioii 
among  the  molecules  of  the  solvent,  the  separation — ^the  pushing  apart  of  the  mole- 
cules— ^is  jgreatly  facilitated  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  that  its  aid  in  overcoming 
cohesion  is  usually  enlisted  in  solution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  substance  is 
dissolved  at  normal  temperatures,  it  usually  takes  up  so  much  heat  away  from  the 
solvent  that  the  liquid  oecomes  cold.  Tms  is  especially  to  be  noticed  dissolving 
potassium  iodide  in  water,  and  freezing  mixtures  are  usually  devised  on  this  principle. 
However,  bear  in  mind  that  all  soli<&  do  not  chill  the  solvent  on  dissolving.  For 
instance,  when  calcium  chloride  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
is  raised  considerably.  This,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  chemical  combia&- 
tion  with  water,  as  is  also  assumed  to  be  the  case  when  sulphuric  acid  or  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  water.  Likewise  when  sodium  iodide  dissolves  in  water  with  production 
of  heat. 

Method  of  Solution. — The  ordinary  method  of  dissolving  a  substance 
is,  as  suggested  just  above,  by  reducing  the  substance  to  a  comparatively 
fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  then  adding  the  solvent,  and  triturating  until 
solution  is  accomplished,  and  finally  filtering  the  finished  solution  by 
passing  through  a  pledget  of  cotton  placed  in  an  appropriately  sized 
funnel.  The  careful  pharmacist,  in  preparing  solutions  on  prescriptions, 
should  always  observe  this  rule,  as  the  chemicals  used  are  likely  to  con- 
tain minute  traces  of  insoluble  impurities,  such  as  fragments  of  cork  from 
the  container,  or  possibly  traces  of  soot,  and  to  dispense  a  solution  any 
way  other  than  absolutely  clear  does  not  enhance  a  pharmacist's  reputa- 
tion. In  a  case  of  a  very  soluble  salt,  such  as  potassium  iodide,  the 
powdering  and  subsequent  trituration  in  the  mortar  are  not  necessary, 
in  such  case  the  solution  being  quickly  effected  by  throwing  the  cryst«ds 
into  the  flask  designed  to  hold  the  finished  prescription,  adding  the 
water,  shaking  imtil  solution  results.  In  all  such  cases  the  rule  of 
filtration  through  cotton  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  being  a  simple 
matter  to  poiu:  the  liquid  from  the  flask  into  a  graduate  and  then  filter 
into  the  bottle. 

Percentage  Solutions. — The  method  of  calculating  the  quantity  of  a 
chemical  required  in  making  a  solution  of  a  certain  percentage  strength 
is  discussed  on  p.  64. 
1/  Circulatory  Solution. — Some  substances,  such  as  gum  arabic  and 
sugar,  dissolve  comparatively  slowly,  and  in  such  cases  recourse  is  had  to 
that  method  of  solution  known  as  circulatory  solution.  In  this  process 
the  substance  is  tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  suspended  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  solvent.  The  liquid  in  contact  with  the  drug  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  substance,  and,  being  of  greater  density  than  the 
water,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  container,  giving  place  to  a  fresh  supply 
of  water,  which  in  turn  becomes  denser  and  sinks.  In  this  way  a  constant 
downward  current  of  dissolved  substance  and  an  upward  stream  of  di^ 
placed  water  produces  a  circulatory  motion  of  the  Uquid  in  the  container, 
hence  the  name,  "circulatory  solution." 
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Saturated  solution  isjone  which  contains  all  of  a  certain  substance 
that  the  solvent  will  hoI3  in  a  solution,  and  the  quantity  of  a  drug  in 
such  a  saturated  solution  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  relative  solubility 
of  the  drug.  Thus,  a  solution  of  lime  containing  in  100  grammes  only 
16  centigrammes  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  a  saturated  solution,  even  as  is 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  100  grammes  of  which  contain  about  56 
grammes  of  potassium  iodide.  In  other  words,  the  term  saturated  means 
the  limit  of  solubility  rather  than  the  comparative  denseness  of  solution. 
An  interesting  point  connected  with  saturated  solution  is  that  a  saturated 
solution  of  one  substance  may  act  as  an  admirable  solvent  of  another;  in 
other  words,  in  a  saturated  solution,  the  solvent  powers  of  that  liquid  are 
exhausted  only  as  far  as  that  one  substance  is  concerned,  but  can  be 
exerted  in  effecting  solution  of  another  substance.  Thus  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  not  merely  dissolves  iodine,  but  also  much 
more  of  that  chemical  than  will  water  alone.  In  the  same  way  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  potassium  nitrate  will  freely  dissolve  copper  sulphate,  and 
this  scheme  has  been  used  for  removing  copper  impurities  from  large 
quantities  of  potassium  nitrate. 

Supersaturated  Solution. — Under  certain  conditions,  a  solvent  some- 
times takes  up  and  holds  more  of  a  salt  than  is  indicated  by  the  solubility 
of  that  salt. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  salt  is  treated  with  water  of 
a  temperature  greater  than  normal.  As  already  mentioned,  hot  water 
will  usually  dissolve  more  of  a  salt  than  will  cold  water,  and  such  solu- 
tion, on  standing,  usually  deposits  the  amount  of  salt  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

A  solution  of  this  kind,  holding  more  of  the  salt  than  is  normally 
dissolved,  is  said  to  be  a  supersaturated  solution,  and  in  some  cases  such 
a  supersaturated  solution  will  remain  Uquid  without  depositing  the  excess 
until  violently  agitated.  Such  is  particularly  striking,  as  shown  in  the 
case  of  sodium  sulphate  (p.  443). 

Colloidal  Solutions  are  now  extensively  used  in  pharmacy.  These 
are  discussed  on  p.  154. 

Volume  Changes  in  Solution. — In  effecting  solution  between  a  certain 
volume  of  a  chemical  and  a  certain  volume  of  its  solvent,  the  resulting 
solution  usually  occupies  less  space  than  do  the  two  ingredients.  In 
other  words,  contraction  of  volume  occurs  in  effecting,  solution.  By 
this,  of  course,  ret^rence  is  not  made  to  the  fact  of  the  solvent  occupying 
the  interstices  or  air-spaces  found  in  a  certain  volume  of  a  crude  chemical, 
but  what  is  meant  is  the  actual  volume  of  the  solvent  itself  independent 
of  air-spaces.  Thus  sugar  (specific  gravity,  1.336)  has  a  specific  volume 
of  0.748,  and  85  grammes  of  sugar,  therefore,  would  occupy  the  space 
of  63.6  mils.  These  85  grammes  of  sugar,  dissolved  in  48  mils  of  water, 
made  100  mils  of  syrup,  showing  a  contraction  of  11.6  mils  in  the  process. 
In  the  same  way  dried  alum  dissolved  in  water  contracts,  as  does  the  well- 
known  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  preparing  diluted  alcohol. 

The  latter  case  of  the  contraction  of  alcohol  and  water  in  preparing 
diluted  alcohol  is  suflSciently  marked  to  be  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
operator,  as  was  shown  by  an  incident  coming  to  the  author's  attention, 
in  which  a  pharmacist,  in  preparing  forty  gaUons  of  dilute  alcohol  for 
a  customer,  mixed  twenty  gallons  of  alcohol  and  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
bottled  same  without  measuring,  and  was  much  grieved  on  receiving 
complaint  from  the  customer  that  the  quantity  was  several  quarts  short. 

It  is  aaid  that  50  volumes  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  50  volumes  of  water  make  94.35 
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volumes  of  diluted  alcohol  while  50  volumes  of  methyl  alcohol  and  50  volumes  of  water 
make  98.5  volimies  of  fluid.  Mendeljeff  stated  that  alcohol  and  water  exhibited  the 
maximum  contraction  when  45.88  i>er  cent,  alcohol  was  prepared  and  that  this  showed 
the  formation  of  a  compound  consisting  of  one  molecule  of  ethyl  hydroxide  and  three 
molecules  of  water. 

Estimation  of  Solubility. — Reference  has  been  made  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  to  the  solubiUty  of  a  solid  in  water  and  other  solvents.  This 
is  done  in  several  ways,  the  usual  method  being  by  weighing  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  solid  in  a  tared  bottle,  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
at  a  given  temperature,  usually  25®C.,  shaking  until  assured  of  a  satur- 
ated solution,  then  carefully  transferring  the  liquid  to  a  quick-acting  tared 
filter  and  then  weighing  the  solid  residue.  In  this  way  we  learn  the 
amount  of  the  solid  which  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  solubility  of  the 
solid  can  be  easily  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  solubility  of  one  gramme 
of  the  sohd;  thus,  if  the  experiment  shows  that  one  gramme  of  salt  dis- 
solves in  three  grammes  of  water,  then  the  solubiUty  is  put  down  as  one 
part  in  three  of  water.  This  method,  however,  is  not  exactly  accurate, 
inasmuch  as  during  filtration  a  certain  amount  of  the  solvent  volatilizes, 
therefore  leaving  a  greater  residue  than  that  actually  soluble.  A  more 
accurate  way  is  to  take  a  given  quantity  of  the  solution,  evaporate  same 
to  dryness,  and  from  this  estimate  the  solubility  of  the  solid.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  contraction  of  a  solid  in  the  solvent  must  be 
known,  and  this  factor  used  in  the  estimation  of  the  solubiUty.  For 
simple  pharmaceutic  purposes  a  rough  estimate  of  the  solubility  can  be 
easily  obtained  by  adding  the  substance  to  the  liquid  until  no  more  is 
taken  up.  Thus  if  to  lOO  mils  of  water  at  normal  temperature  a  solid 
is  added  in  6-gramme  lots,  the  solubiUty  of  the  salt  can  be  estimated 
within  5  per  cent.,  and  to  attain  absolutely  accurate  results  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  experiment  by  dissolving  in  the  water  the  amount 
of  salt  within  5  grammes  of  supersaturation,  and  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
salt  in  half-gramme  lots  until  no  more  is  taken  up. 

For  very  accurate  estimation  of  solubility  recourse  is  had  to  the 
lysimeter  of  Dr.  Rice,  while  a  good  method  of  determining  the  solubiUty  of 
alkaloids  by  use  of  volumetric  solutions  has  been  suggested  by  Hatcher. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  supersatura- 
tion in  estimating  solubiUty  the  mixture  of  the  solid  and  its  solvent  should 
be  thoroughly  agitated  by  means  of  a  mechanical  stirrer  during  the  process 
of  solution. 

STERILIZATION 

•  This  important  method  of  preserving  medicinal  substances  and  of 
rendering  surgical  appliances  aseptic  has  now  stepped  from  the  confines 
of  medicine  into  the  field  of  pharmacy  and  the  modem  pharmacist  must 
stand  ready  to  prepare  sterile  products  on  demand.  The  call  for  aseptic 
dressings  is  now  largely  filled  by  special  manufacturers;  so  the  prescrip- 
tionist  is  chiefly  called  upon  to  furnish  sterile  solutions. 

Realizing  this  need,  both  U.S.P.  IX  and  N.F.  IV  contain  compre- 
hensive monographs  on  steriUzation  that  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
students. 

Summarized,  the  destruction  or  removal  of  bacteria  or  their  spores 
is  usually  accomplished  by  submitting  the  substance  to  the  action  of 
heated  air  or  steam.  Glass  or  metallic  containers  are  best  sterilized  by 
heating  from  160*^  to  170*^  for  two  hours.  Medicinal  solutions  not 
injured  by  high  temperatures  are  heated  in  a  current  of  steam  for  one 
hour  if  the  steam  is  at  100°C.;  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  if  it  is  at 
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115®  to  120°.  In  the  former  case  a  steam  sterilizer  is  used;  in  the  latter 
case,  an  autoclave  has  to  be  employed. 

n  the  solution  (say,  of  alkaloids)  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat, 
approximate  sterility  may  be  attained  by  filtration  through  a  porcelain 
(Berkefeld)  filter,  into  containers  which  have  been  sterilized  by  steam, 
or  by  sterilizing  all  apparatus  and  containers  employed  in  making  and 
storing  the  solution  and  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  sterilized  distilled 
water  (p.  368).  If  glycerin  is  the  solvent,  it  may  be  sterilized  by  heating 
in  a  current  of  steam;  while  oil  is  sterilized  by  heating  in  a  suitable  oven 
to  120^ 

In  stoppering  sterilized  solutions,  sterile  rubber  stoppers  must  be 
employed. 

Cotton,  bandages,  gauzes  and  other  surgical  dressings  may  be  sterilized 
either  by  heating  with  steam  at  115°  in  an  autoclave  or  by  dry  heat  at 
160°  to  170°  in  an  oven.  Such  sterilized  dressings  must  be  kept  aseptic 
by  storing  in  sterile  glass  containers  or  by  wrapping  in  sterilized  parchment 
paper. 

The  more  elaborate  monograph  given  in  the  National  Formulary 
outlines  sterilization  at  low  temperature  or  paMeurization  (which  means 
heatmg  the  material  between  60°  and  70°  for  one-half  to  one  hour  each 
day  on  six  successive  days)  and  sterilization  by  means  of  chemical  agents 
(subjecting  apparatus  and  material  to  the  action  of  such  antiseptics  as 
alcohol,  formaldehyde,  phenol,  etc.) 

AMPULS 

The  preservation  of  sterile  products  in  sealed  glass  tubes  was  first 
tried  by  Limousin  in  1886  and  since  1908,  the  practice  has  become  very 
popular  in  medicine;  so  much  so  that  if  the  prescriptionist  does  not  learn 
to  meet  the  demand,  the  large  manufacturer  will  take  from  him  even  the 
preparation  of  simple  solutions.  The  following  suggestions  are  therefore 
offered  and  further  details  can  be  gotten  from  the  articles  cited  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Ampuls  are  sealed  glass  tubes  containing  medicaments,  either  solid 
or  liquid  furnished  to  the  ph3rsician  or  the  patient  in  a  sterile  condition 
and  frequently  furnished  single  hypodermic  doses. 

The  Ampul, — The  glass  tubes,  usually  purchased  from  special 
riass  manufacturers  are  made  from  a  special  type  of  glass  known 
as  Xo.  16  III,  which  is  less  alkaline  than  the  average  glass.  Nitardy 
shows  that  satisfactory  ampuls  can  be  made  from  ordinary  test-tubes,  but 
in  passing  it  might  be  said  that  such  ampuls  are  almost  certain  to  contain 
enough  free  alkali  to  precipitate  alkaloidal  solutions.  Ampuls  are  some- 
times made  with  the  open  end  flaring  like  a  funnel,  in  order  to  facilitate 
filling.     (Rg.  123.) 

Filling  Ampuls, — Many  filling  devices,  some  very  complicated  and 
some  quite  simple,  have  been  devised,  the  aim  being  to  run  the  fluid 
down  through  the  narrow  neck  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  a  trick  that 
is  really  not  easy,  since  some  provision  should  be  made  for  exit  of  air  as 
the  fluid  flows  in.  Some  fill  from  a  burette  to  the  tip  of  which  is  attached 
a  hypodermic  needle;  some  use  the  modem  type  of  large-sized  graduated 
aD-glass  hypodermic  syringe  which  can  be  easily  sterilized;  while  the  best 
appliance  is  one  in  which  by  a  system  of  valves  and  air-tight  containers 
the  ampuls  can  be  exhausted  of  air  before  the  fluid  is  introduced  into  the 
container.  Because  of  the  partial  vacuum  in  this  container  and  in  the 
ampuls  found  therein  the  fluid  immediately  fills  the  ampuls  so  soon  as 
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air  is  permitted  to  enter  the  apparatus.     Such  type  of  apparatus,  made 
of  ineXpeneive  materials,  has  been  devised  by  LascofE.     {See  Fig.  124.) 

Sealirtg  the  Ampul. — This  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the 
filled  and  cleaned  ampul  into  a  small  but  hot  flame  of  a  blast  lamp. 


Fi(.  123.— Varidui  >hai>»  of  ampuli. 


This  operation  is  not  as  simple  as  first  appears,  but,  like  everything  dse, 
practice  will  bring  the  knack.  In  large  f aetones,  for  instance,  such  sealing 
IS  done  by  young  girls. 

Sterilization. — As  mentioned  above,  the  product  in  the  ampul  should 
reach  the  physician  in  a  sterilized  condition.  This  is  sometimes  accom- 
plished by  having  the  ampuls,  the  fluid  and  the  filler  all  in  sterile  condi- 


Fig.  134.— TheLBUolTBniput  fitlrr. 


tion  at  the  moment  of  filling,  but  the  usual  procedure  is  to  sterilize  tie 
sealed  ampul  by  heating  in  an  appropriate  oven.  The  oven  must  of 
course  be  provided  with  a  thermometer  and  care  taken  that  the  tempera- 
ture be  not  allowed  to  rise  above  that  which  the  content  of  the  ampul 
will  bear  without  decomposition.  It  is  manifestly  very  important  thai 
the  oven  be  kept  closed  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation  until  aftw 
the  sterilization  is  complete  and  the  oven  again  cool,  to  guard  against 
the  risk  of  injury  from  ampuls  which  may  explode  while  being  heated. 
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Gaseous  Solution. — While  physically  a  solution  of  gas  in  a  liquid 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  solution  of  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid,  the  mode 
of  preparing  a  gaseous  solution  differs  sufSlciently  from  the  solution  of 
either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  to  justify  a  special  heading.  In  effecting  the 
solution  of  a  gas  in  water  when  the  gas  is  freshly  generated  or  supplied 
from  a  storage  tank  (in  which  form  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  used  largely 
for  charging  soda  fountains),  it  is  first  washed  by  passing  through  water 
and  then  conducting  it  through  a  tube  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of 
the  container  holding  the  liquid,  and  to  insure  solution  it  is  best  that  the 
container  be  long  and  narrow.  When  the  soluble  gas  is  run  into  the 
liquid,  it  is  noted  at  first  that  the  large  bubbles  emerging  from  the  end  of 
the  tube  are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  top  of  the  liquid;  as  the 
solution  becomes  more  and  more  saturated  it  is  found  that  the  bubbles 
are  less  dissolved,  until  finally  it  can  be  noted  that  the  size  of  the  bubbles 
on  emerging  from  the  top  of  the  liquid  is  about  the  same  as  when  emerg- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  tube.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  remove  the  container  with  the  liquid  and  shake  vigorously. 


Fis.  125. — ^Apparatus  for  drying  saaes. 


Fig.  126. — Gaseous  solution. 


again  pass  gas  through^  and  if  it  is  found  by  this  means  that  no  more  gas 
is  being  dissolved,  the  operation  is  complete. 

A  simple  test  of  saturation  of  a  liquid  with  a  gas  is  by  observing  the 
behavior  of  the  solution  after  agitation.  Place  the  hand  over  the  mouth 
of  the  container,  and  if,  after  each  agitation  and  attempted  removal  of 
the  hand  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  a  suction  is  felt,  it  is  a  strong 
evidence  that  the  solution  is  not  saturated.  If,  on  removing  the  hand, 
a  pressure  of  the  escaping  gas  is  observed,  it  is  rather  a  fair  indication  of 
complete  saturation. 

In  some  cases,  before  making  a  solution  of  the  gas,  it  is  essential  that 
same  be  dried,  that  is,  freed  from  water  vapor,  in  which  case,  instead  of 
running  such  gas  through  water,  it  is  passed  through  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  calcium  chloride,  or  other  substance  having  great  affinity 
for  water,  contained  in  appropriate  flasks  (Fig.  125).  There  are  some 
gases  which  cannot  be  dned  with  calcium  chloride  nor  sulphuric  acid, 
such,  for  example,  as  ammonia,  gas  and  in  such  cases  the  gas  can  be  fairly 
well  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  bottle  containing  absorbent  cotton. 
An  illustration  showing  gaseous  solution  is  appended  (Fig.  126). 
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LOTION 

Lotion  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "lotio"  (to  wash),  and  means  the 
removal  of  soluble  impurities  from  insoluble  substances  by  washing  same 
with  water  or  other  appropriate  liquid.  Thus,  in  the  last  stage  of  puri- 
f3ring  precipitated  calcium  earl^onate,  the  precipitate  contained  on  the 
filter  is  washed  with  water,  while  in  making  washed  sulphur  the  sublimed 
sulphur  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  ammonia  water. 

Apparatus  used  in  lotion  consists  of  fimnel  with  a  filter-paper,  or 
straining  rack  containing  an  appropriate  strainer.  (See  Colation.)  On 
this  filter  or  strainer  is  thrown  the  substance  mixed  with  the  wash  liquid, 
the  latter,  of  course,  passing  through  the  strainer,  the  meshes  of  which 
hold  back  the  insoluble  matter.  Upon  the  precipitate  contained  on 
the  strainer,  water  or  other  wash  liquid  is  poured  until  all  of  the  soluble 
impurities  have  been  removed,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  appropriate 
tests. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  washing  is  required,  the  liquid  is 
spurted  upon  the  filter  from  a  Spritz  bottle, 
which  consists  of  an  ordinary  pint  chemical 
flask  provided  with  a  two-holed  rubber 
stopper,  through  one  hole  of  which  passes 
a  glass  tube  extending  almost  to  the  bottom 


Fig.  127.— Sp'  M  Lottie. 


Fig.  128.— Continuous  waahinc- 


of  the  flask,  and  above  the  cork  bent  at  an  acute  angle  and  with  the 
outside  end  drawn  to  a  tapering  point.  Through  the  other  hole  is  passed 
a  shorter  piece  of  glass  tubing  bent  at  an  angle  of  120-140  degrees.  The 
water  is  removed  from  the  Spritz  bottle  by  blowing  through  the  shorter 
piece  of  glass  tube,  when  the  increased  pressure  of  air  inside  the  flask 
will  cause  the  liquid  to  pass  through  the  longer  glass  tube,  and  emerge 
from  the  tapering  end  in  a  stream.  If  this  stream  be  directed  to  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter,  the  latter  can  be  thoroughly  and  easily  washed 
(Fig.  127). 

Where  large  quantities  of  a  Uquid  are  needed  for  washing,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  devise  a  continuous  process  of  washing,  as  shown  ifl 
appended  cut  (Fig.  128),  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  flask  filled  with 
water  is  inverted  into  the  funnel  containing  the  precipitate  on  the  filter, 
upon  which  the  liquid  rushes  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  flast 
when  the  flow  ceases,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  air  to  pass  into  the 
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flask.  As  the  liquid  of  the  funnel  filters,  its  surface  becomes  lower 
than  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  thus  permitting  the  entrance  of  air,  caus- 
ing a  flow  of  the  washed  liquid  from  the  flask  until  its  mouth  is  again 
cloeed  by  the  liquid  in  the  funnel,  and  this  continues  imtil  the  flask 
is  emptied,  and  that  without  danger  of  the  liquid  running  over  the 
edge  of  the  fimnel.  Such  simple  apparatus  is  of  great  value  in  continuous 
filtration,  in  which  case  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  filter  gallons  of  a  liquid 
through  a  half-gallon  funnel. 

DECANTATION    ^ 

In  some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  wash  a  precipitate  by  placing 
it  in  an  appropriate  glass  vessel;  such  as  a  beaker  or  a  flask,  mixing  thor- 
oughly with  a  wash  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  the  precipitate 
has  completely  subsided,  and  then  removing  the  liquid  by  decantation; 
that  is,  by  gently  lifting  the  container  and  gradually  tilting  same  until 
the  major  part  of  the  liquid  has  been  removed  from  the  precipitate. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  by  this  means  to  thoroughly  remove  all  the 
Uquid,  as  no  matter  how  carefully  decantation  is  continued,  certain 
portions  of  the  precipitate  will  be  disturbed  and  flow  out  with  the  de- 
canted liquid  which,  therefore,  should  be  passed  through  a  filter  to 
collect  the  escaping  precipitate.     Repeated  decantation,  however,  will 
enable  us  to  thoroughly  remove  soluble  matter  from  the  precipitate. 
Thus,  a  precipitate  contains  100  grammes  soluble  impurities:  by  treating 
with  1000  mils  water,  the  100  grammes  soluble  matter  will  dissolve. 
By  decanting  this,  it  is  possible  to  remove  900  mils,  of  the  liquid  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  precipitate,  and  in  900  mils  90  grammes  of  soluble 
impurities  will  be  contained.     To  the  remaining  liquid  and  the  precipi- 
tate another  1000  mils  water  is  added,  the  product  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle.     When  900  mils  of  this  second  liquid 
are  removed,  it  means  that  of  the  10  grammes  soluble  substance  remain- 
ing, 9  grammes  will  have  been  removed,  leaving  with  the  precipitate 
but   1   gramme  of  the  original  100.     The  operation  repeated,  the  900 
mils  of  the  decanted  liquid  will  remove  0.9  of  the  remaining  gramme 
of  the  soluble  impurity,  and  thus,  after  three  such  washings,  but  one 
one-thousandth  of  the  original  impurity  remains. 

Ordinarily,  however,  such  thorough  washing  by  decantation  is  not 
carried  on,  as  it  means  the  use  of  too  much  water. 

Apparatus  for  decantation  is  the  containei^.  .n^^ntioned  above,  con- 
sisting either  of  a  pint  flask  or  a  beaker,  provided  with  a  pour-out  or  lip. 
To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  decanted  liquid,  a  glass  guiding  rod  is 
used,  such  as  was  described  on  p.  91.  The  method  of  application  is 
best  shown  by  appended  cuts  (Figs.  129  and  130).  To  avoid  the  possi- 
biUty  of  any  of  the  liquid  being  drawn  over  to  the  outside  of  the  beaker 
by  the  capillarity  of  the  glass,  the  edge  of  the  beaker  should  be  smeared 
with  traces  of  some  fat.  The  guiding  rod  is  of  great  value  in  quantitative 
analysis,  in  which  case  every  particle  of  the  precipitate  must  be  finally 
removed  from  the^beaker  and  weighed.  This  is  accomplished  by  shpping 
a  smaU  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  end  of  the  guiding  rod  and  rubbing 
the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  same.  Such  rubber-tipped  guiding  rod  is 
technically  called  a  "poUceman." 

Where  large  quantities  of  liquid  are  to  be  decanted,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  syphony  which  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  one  arm  of  which  is  longer 
than  the  other.  The  shorter  arm  is  placed  in  the  liquid  to  be  removed, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  suction  is  appUed  (Fig.  131). 
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We  take  a  syphon,  immerse  the  short  arm  in  water,  and  suck  at  the 
orifice  of  the  longer  arm.  This  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  tube — a  pressure  of  air  therein  much  less  than  the  pr«- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which 


A 


Fig.  129. — Decantation  from  beaker. 


Fig.  130. — Decantation  from  precipitating  jar. 


the  short  arm  is  plimged.  The  result  is  that  the  superior  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  forces  the  water  into  the  syphon  through  the  short 
arm,  around  the  bend,  into  the  long  arm — this  result,  of  course,  being 
simultaneous  with  the  suction  applied  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm.  En- 
tering the  long  arm,  the  liquid  is  subjected  to  the 
earth's  gravitating  force  and  falls  downward.  As 
each  drop  emerges  from  the  syphon,  were  nothing 
to  take  the  place  occupied  by  that  drop,  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  syphon  tube  would  occur.  Equili- 
brium— an  exact  balance  between  two  parts  of  a 
machine  or  system — ^is  the  rule  of  nature,  hence 
difference  in  pressure  in  the  long  and  short  arms 
of  the  syphon  is  not  permitted,  and  the  instant  a 
partial  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  long  arm,  the 
water  in  the  short  arm  and  in  the  vessel  into  which 
the  syphon  dips,  impelled  by  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, passes  over  to  occupy  the  void. 

Just  as  rapidly  as  water  emerges  from  the  long 
arm,  even  so  rapidly  does  water  pass  over  from  the 
short  arm  to  take  its  place,  and  this  condition  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  short  arm  dips  in  water  and 
the  level  of  this  water  is  higher  than  the  levd  of 


Fig.  131. — Syphoning. 


the  water  that  issues  from  the  long  arm. 


COLATION 


Colation  is  the  technical  name  for  the  simple  process  of  straining, 
by  which  term  is  meant  the  removal  of  coarse  particles  from  a  liquid 
by  passing  througti  a  fabric  the  meshes  of  which  are  comparativdy 
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coarse.  Thus,  the  domestic  utensil,  the  colander,  is  useful  in  eolation. 
In  the  same  way  a  sieve  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  straining  a  liquid, 
but  ordinarily  the  fabric  through  which  the  substance  is  passed  is  of 
some  form  of  cloth.  Among  the  various  cloths  used  for  straining  are 
felt,  flamiel,  mushn  and  cheese-cloth. 

Felt  strainers  (Fig.  132)  are  usually  of  conic  fonn  and  yield  a  liquid 
aa  clear  as  if  filtered.  Equally  useful  is  a  strainer  made  of  flannel  (Fig. 
133),  and  these  are  generally  sewed  together  in 
tbe  same  conic  form  as  the  felt  strainer,  while  the 
muahn  and  cheese-cloth  strainers  are  simply-pieces 
of  these  fabrics  fastened  to  a  frame  (Fig.  134).  The 
tatter  consists  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  joined  and 
studded  with  projecting  nails,  on  which  can  be 
fastened  tbe  straining  cloth.  The  latter  should 
fit  tightly  to  the  frame  without  edges  projecting, 
as  in  the  latter  case  each  filament  of  the  cloth 
acts  as  a  syphon  and  part  of  the  liquid  rune  over 
(he  sides  of  the  strainer  to  the  container  in  a  way 
that  scarcely  betokens  pharmaceutic  elegance.  Fie.  132.— Felt  itniucr 

In  many  cases  of  straining  the  operation  has 
been  aided  by  what  has  been  termed  "forcible  straining,"  which  means 
removii^  the  straining  cloth  from  the  frame,  gathering  between  the 
hands  by  a  twisting  movement  the  strainer  and  the  residue  thereon,  and 
then  expressing  (p.  156).  Straining  is  an  imperfect  operation,  inasmuch 
as  the  strained  liquid  is  rarely  as  clear  as  the  careful  pharmacist  desires 
to  dispense;  hence,  in  most  pharmaceutic  operations  filtration  is  far 
preferable. 


P1«.  133.— L>c-of-mu! 


FILTRATION 


FiltratioQ  is  a  nearly  perfect  variety  of  straining;  in  both  processes 
the  operation  of  clearing  the  liquid  being  purely  mechanical.  As  an 
niustration  bringing  this  forcibly  to  mind,  let  us  imagine  we  have  a 
ditch  of  dirty  water  in  which  are  pieces  of  wood  (large  and  small),  waste 
paper,  and  suspended  mud.  The  ditch  narrows  to  an  undergroimd 
drain,  and,  in  order  that  the  drain  does  not  become  clogged  up,  a  grat- 
ing is  placed  at  its  entrance  This  grating  is  perhaps  only  six  or  seven 
iron  bars,  but  as  the  water  passes  by  them,  some  of  the  wood  and  paper. 
not  able  to  pass  through  the  spaces,  remains  on  the  grating.  Sup- 
pose we  taJce  that  water  which  has  pa!&sed  through  the  grating  into 
the  drain-pipe  and  examine  it.  It  will  be  found  as  dirty  as  before,  save 
that  the  lai^er  chips  and  the  masses  of  paper  are  removed.  It  contains 
bits  of  straw,  slivers  of  wood,  and  fragments  of  pai>er  pulp  that  were 
small  enough   to  pass  through  the  grating.     This  'unBigbtly   mixture 
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we  pour  on  a  strainer  of  cheese-cloth.  The  meshes  in  this  are  much 
smaller,  of  course,  than  the  spaces  in  the  grating,  and  the  liquid  emerges 
from  the  strainer  much  clearer,  the  strainer  having  kept  back  stran, 
wood-fiber,  and  paper  pulp,  along  with  considerable  of  the  muddy 
sediment.  However,  it  is  still  far  from  clear;  the  suspended  mud  'm 
very  finely  divided  form  having  passed  through  the  meshes  of  the  cheese- 
cloth, which  were  not  quite  small  enough  to  retain  the  minute  particles 
So  we  take  the  cloudy  liquid  and  pass  it  through  filtering-paper,  the 
meshes  (the  pores)  of  which  are  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  This  process  usually  completes  the  work  of  remom^ 
the  undissolved  particles,  the  liquid  emei^ng  from  the  filter  perfectly 
clear. 

Let  it  here  be  said  that  modern  sanitary  engineering  has  shown 
that  filtration  of  water  through  long  layers  of  sand  removes  not  only 
visible  dirt,  but  can,  if  properly  carried  out,  remove  bacteria  of  disease. 
Notable  among  such  efforts  are  the  water-works  systems  of  Altons, 
Germany,  and  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

The  substance  which  removes  the  impurities  is  called  the  filteriog 
medium,  and  the  clear  liquid,  the  fillrale. 

Apparatus  used  in  filtration  consist  of  the  bottle  or  other  container 
into  which  the  filtrate  drops  and  the  container  holding  the  filtering 


Flf.  135.— Plain  IuddcI.  Fig.  138.— Ribbad  runnel. 

medium.     The  latter  in  small  operations  consists  usually  of  a  funod,   I 
while  in  large  processes  of  filtration  it  consists  of  earthenware  crocks. 
or  tanks  of  iron,  wood,  or  masonry.     The  latter  being  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  this  work,  reference  will  be  had  solely  to  funnels. 

Funnels  consist  of  conic  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  metal,  al- 
though the  latter  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  delicate  pharmaceutic 
operations.  To  secure  the  best  success  from  a  funnel,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cone  shall  be  at  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  otherwise  folded 
filter-paper  will  not  accurately  fit  same.  Of  the  many  varieties  of  fun- 
nels suggested  for  pharmacists'  use,  reference  can  be  had  here  merely 
to  a  few  types.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  just  as  good 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a  plain  glass  funnel  (Fig.  135)  as  can  be 
secured  with  more  elaborate  varieties,  the  main  point  in  suceessful 
filtration  being  the  correct  folding  of  the  filter-paper.  A  very  popular 
form  of  funnel  is  the  one  with  the  ribbed  interior,  to  permit  the  pass-  i 
ing  down  of  the  filtered  liquid  (Fig.  136).  This,  however,  can  be  accom- 
plished just  as  well  by  the  plaits  of  a  carefully  folded  filter. 
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The  same  f uimel  is  provided  with  a  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the 
Deck  of  the  funnel  to  permit  the  exit  of  air  from  the  bottle  into  which 
the  liquid  is  filtered.  It  is  better  pharmacy,  however,  not  to  place  the 
funnel  directly  in  the  neck  of  the  receiving  bottle,  but  to  support  it  on 
a  ring  of  the  retort  stand  (Fig.  137). 

If  circumstances  are  such  that  the  funnel  must  be  placed  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  some  provision  for  access  of  air  must  be  made,  and 
this  is  done  by  interposing  between  the  neck  of  the  fimnel  and  that  of 
the  receiving  bottle  a  piece  of  cord;  otherwise  the  air  within  the  bottle 
becomes  compressed  as  the  liquid  passes  into  the  bottle  until  either  the 
liquid  ceases  to  filter  througli  or  the  air,  in  forcing  its  way  out,  pushigs 
with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  outside  of  the 
receiving  flasks,  producing  an  untidy  operation. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  neck  of  the  fimnel  is  either  too 
large  or  too  short.  It  should  enter  completely  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
and  pass  within  the  wider  portion  of  same. 

The  filtering  medium  consists  of  paper,  cotton,  asbestos,  sand, 
or  stone,  the  first  two  being  generally  used  in  retail  pharmacy. 

Paper  filters  consist  of  sheets  of  unsized  paper, 
which,  when  properly  folded,  form  a  conic  bag  on 
which  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  poured.  In  com- 
merce we  find  two  varieties  of  such  filter-paper, 
one  being  gray  and  the  other  white.  The  latter 
is  more  expensive  than  the  gray,  but  is  preferable 
for  pharmaceutical  use. 

The  filter-paper  can  be  folded  in  two  ways 
(usually  termed  plain  and  plaited  filters),  and  each 
has  its  peculiar  use,  plain  filters  being  indicated 
when  the  precipitate  is  desired,  and  plaited  filters 
when  the  filtrate  is  sought  for. 

In  making  a  plain  filter,  the  paper  is  folded 
but  twice,  in  each  case  the  sheet  being  divided  ex- 
actly in  half.  The  result  is  a  perfect  cone,  with  one 
thickness  of  paper  on  one  side  and  three  thicknesses 
on  the  other,  which  naturally  produces  unequal 
filtration.  In  order  to  equalize,  we  very  frequently 
use  two  such  plain  filters,  so  alternating  that  both  sides  will  be  four  layers 
of  the  filter-paper.  At  its  best  a  plain  filter  does  not  remove  the  liquid 
with  rapidity  because  the  paper  lies  flat  against  the  surface  of  the  funnel, 
and  the  only  place  through  which  the  filtrate  can  readily  pass  is  at  the 
point  which  lies  exposed  at  the  neck  of  the  fimnel.  Therefore,  for  rapid 
filtration,  a  plaited  filter  is  best. 

In  the  plaited  filter  the  paper  is  so  folded  as  to  make  a  cone  of  equal 
thicknesses  on  all  sides,  and  is  also  provided  with  canals  through  which 
the  filtrate  can  run.  The  plaiting  of  a  filter  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
skill,  and  there  is  but  one  correct  way  to  fold  a  successful  filter.  To 
thoroughly  understand  the  method  it  is  necessary  to  accompany  the 
explanation  by  illustrations  (Figs.  138  and  139).  The  circidar  piece 
is  folded  exactly  in  the  center  (a).  This  semicircle  is  again  folded  in 
its  center  (6).  The  semicircle  is  then  opened  and  half  of  the  semicircle 
is  folded  upon  the  central  crease  (c).  This  gives  one-fourth  of  the  circle 
divided  into  eighths,  and  these  eighths  are  now  folded  into  sixteenths 
(rf),  each  fold  being  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  filter-paper. 

Attention  is  then  paid  to  the  other  fourth  of  the  circle,  it  being 


Fig.  137. — Correct  filtra- 
tion: a.  Funnel;  6,  filtering 
stand;  c,  receiving  bottle. 
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folded  exactly  as  wae  the  first  fourth,  and  as  a  result  it  being  folded  into 
sixteenths  as  shown  in  {e).  These  sixteenths  are  then  divided  iat« 
thirty-seconds  by  folding  each  back  on  itself,  and  when  finished  the 
unopened  filter  should  present  the  appearance  of  {/),  that  is,  a  aeries  d 
perfectly  symmetric  plaits,  only  two  of  which  will  rest  against  the 
edge  of  the  funnel,  and  these  can  be  removed  by  folding  same  into  aity- 
fourths,  as  (ff).  The  observance  of  the  following  det^  will  contribute 
to  attaining  the  ideal  in  filtration: 

First,  the  folds  of  the  filter  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  to 
the  point  of  the  filter,  but  in  plaiting  the  filter  the  crease  should  be 
made  from  the  point  toward  the  edge,  a  finger  being  kept  on  the  point 
to  prevent  the  creasing  of  same.  The  necessity  of  sparing  the  point 
can  be  understood  when  it  is  appreciated  that  every  crease  in  the  piece 
of  paper  contributes  to  the  weakening  of  same,  and,  therefore,  the  pas^ 
of  sixteen  creases  across  the  central  point  forming  the  tip  of  the  filter  it 


apt  to  so  weaken  it  that  it  will  break  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  poured 
upon  it,  the  greatest  pressure  of  the  liquid  being  exerted  on  the  filter  tip- 

Second,  the  filter  should  be  moistened  before  filtering.  This  open? 
the  pores  of  the  filter,  rendering  easier  the  passage  of  the  liquid  through 
the  filter.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  filter  should  be  moistened  nith 
the  liquid  which  is  the  solvent  for  the  drug  intended  to  be  filtered.  Tliuf. 
to  moisten  with  water  a  filter  through  which  it  is  intended  to  pass  essenw 
of  ginger,  would  be  doing  much  more  harm  than  good.  The  moisteniM 
of  such  a  filter  should  be  done  with  alcohol. 

Third,  when  the  filter  is  moistened,  it  is  advisable  to  push  the  tip  of 
the  filter  fairly  well  down  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel.  Thra  serves  to 
strengthen  the  filter  tip. 

Fourth,  in  poiu*ing  the  liquid  on  the  filter,  avoid  throwii^  it  directly 
on  the  tip,  but  gradually  pour  it  upon  one  side  of  the  filter,  as  otherwiw 
the  force  of  the  fall  is  apt  to  rupture  the  paper. 

Fifth,  the  pa[>er  should  not  project  above  the  funnel.     It  is  a  human 
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failing  to  fill  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible,  and  in  case  the  paper 
projects  over  the  side  of  the  funnel,  the  actual  level  of  the  liquid  may 
be  above  the  top  of  the  funnel,  and  a  rupture  of  the  paper  brings  dis- 
astrous results.  The  chief  reason,  however,  for  this  rule  is  that  the 
projecting  paper  affords  considerable  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  thereby 
producing  spontaneous  evaporation,  with  accompanying  loss  of  the  liquid. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  volatile. 

Cotton  Filter. — In  many  cases  of  simple  filtration  all  that  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  insoluble  matter  is  the  passing  of  the  liquid  through  a 
pledget  of  cotton  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel.  This  method  of 
filtration  is  one  which  should  be  practised  more  frequently  behind  the 
prescription  coimter  than  is  usually  the  case.  Every  prescription  calling 
for  a  solution  should  be  dispensed  absolutely  clear,  and  to  insure  this 
the  finished  solution  should  be  filtered  through  cotton  before  dispensing. 
If  three  or  four  funnels  of  various  sizes  be  kept  within  reach  and  a  pack- 
age of  absorbent  cotton  be  kept  in  the  drawer  of  a  prescription  case,  such 
filtration  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  custom  of  the  writer  being  to  filter 
directly  into  the  bottle  in  which  the  prescription  is  dispensed. 

Asbestos  Filter. — Instead  of  a  plug  of  cotton,  a  simflar  plug  of  puri- 
fied wboly  asbestos  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel  affords  an  admirable 
method  for  the  filtering  of  strong  acid  or 
alkaline  liquids,  which  would  destroy  filter- 
paper  or  cotton.  Such  asbestos  wool  can 
now  be  easily  obtained  at  moderate  cost, 
and  should  share  a  place  in  the  drawer  in 
which  the  absorbent  cotton  is  kept.  By 
means  of  the  asbestos  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  filter  a  solution  of  soda  or  solu- 
tion of  potassa. 
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Sand*  and  stone-filters  are  used  in  large  y  ^  \ 
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Fig.  140. — Poroufl  flask  filter. 


operations  only,  such  as  filtering  drinking- 
water.  The  sand-filter  usually  consists  of 
a  vat  in  which  are  placed  alternate  layers 
of  sand,  charcoal,  and  gravel,  usually  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Upon  this  the 
water  is  thrown  and  percolates  through  to  the  bottom,  and  is  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  faucet. 

Many  patent  varieties  of  stone-filters  are  in  the  market,  they  consist- 
ing of  porous  stones  cut  into  shapes  suitable  for  the  container,  and  through 
which  the  liquid  passes.  A  very  convenient  and  small  modification  of 
the  stone-filter  is  the  porous  flask  (Fig.  140),  which  is  attached  to  a 
syphon  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  desired  to  be  filtered. 
The  play  of  the  syphon  once  established,  the  liquid  passes  from  the 
original  container  through  the  porous  flask,  and  emerges  from  the 
syphon  completely  filtered. 

Filtration  through  Absorbent  Powder. — This  is^  a  modification  of 
filtration  where  the  separation  of  the  insoluble  matter  is  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  some  powder  that  has  the  property  of  adsorbing  such  material. 
On  a  small  scale  the  powders  employed  are  magnesium  carbonate,  talc, 
infusorial  earth,  etc.,  these  being  used  to  aid  filtration  through  paper. 
In  this  way  some  of  the  official  aromatic  waters  are  prepared  (p.  174). 

Adaorptioa  is  now  recognised  as  an  important  phenomenon  in  physical  chemistry; 
rhe  holding  back  of  the  matter  by  the  absorbent  powder  being  akm  to  atomic  attrac- 
tion (p.  346). 
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Volatile  Filtration. — In  case  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  volatile,  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  evaporation.  This  is  usual); 
accomplished  by  placing  the  filter-paper  in  a  funnel  considerably  larger 
than  itself,  covering  the  funnel  with  a  sheet  of  rubber  or  plate  of  glass, 


while  the  neck  of  the  funnel  fits  into  a  cork  stopping  the  neck  of  the  receiv- 
ing bottle.  In  order  to  permit  exit  of  air  from  the  receiving  bottle  and 
ingress  of  air  into  the  top  of  the  funnel,  these  two  may  be  connected  with 


I  way  as  explained  under  Volatile 


a  rubber  or  glass  tube  in  the  t 
Percolation  (p.  166). 

Hot  Filtration. — Some  liquids  can  be  filtered  only  when  quite  hot, 
and  with  certain  easily  fusible  solids  the  best  method  of  purification  is  bj 
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filtering  same  in  the  molten  state;  such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with 
wax.  In  all  such  cases  the  funnel  containing  the  filtering  liquid  must 
be  kept  warm,  and  for  such  purposes  various  forms  of  hot  filtration 
apparatus  have  been  devised  (Fig.  141).  These  usually  consist  of  water- 
baths  with  the  conic  holes  in  which  the  funnel  will  fit.  A  cheap  and 
practical  form  of  such  hot  filtration  apparatus,  devised  by  Dr.  R.  A, 
Hatcher,  consists  of  a  tinned  iron  funnel  with  its  neck  closed  by  a  per- 
forated cork,  through  which  passes  the  neck  of  a  glass  funnel.  In  the 
space  between  the  inner  wall  of  the  metallic  funnel  and  the  outer  wall  of 
the  glass  funnel  water  is  placed  and  kept  warm  by  means  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  (Fig.  142). 


Fi«.  143.— Rapid  filtration. 

Rapid  Filtratioii. — In  many  cases  of  ordinary  processes  of  filtration 
the  liquid  filters  through  so  slowly  that  some  means  to  increase  the  flow 
is  necessary.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  fitting  the  receiving 
bottle  with  a  two-holed  rubber  cork,  through  one  perforation  of  which 
the  neck  of  the  funnel  passes,  while  the  other  is  fitted  with  a  bent  glass 
tube  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  will  rarefy  the  air  within  the 
receiving  bottle  (Fig.  143).  A  special  form  of  receiving  bottle  is  obtain- 
able in  which  the  air  is  drawn  off  by  a  tube  connected  from  the  side  of 
the  bottle  (Fig.  144).     In  such  cases  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 


Fig.  144. — Filtering  flaak. 


Fig.  145. — Gooch  crucibles. 


acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  filter  is  greater  than  the  pressure 
within  the  receiving  bottle,  and  hence  forces  the  liquid  through  the 
pones  of  the  filter  into  the  receiving  bottle,  and  that  frequently  with  such 
great  force  as  to  rupture  the  filter-paper  unless  some  means  is  taken  for 
its  protection.  This  is  usually  accomplished  in  filtering  liquids  in  quanti- 
tative cheinistry  by  fortifying  the  tip  of  the  filter-paper  with  a  cone  of 
perforated  platinum.  Such  quantitative  precipitates,  however,  can  best 
be  separated  from  the  liquids  in  rapid  filtration  by  use  of  the  Gooch 
crucible  filtftr  (Fig.  145),  which  consists  of  a  porcelain  crucible  provided 
with  a  perforated  bottom  in  which  is  inserted  a  plug  of  asbestos,  and  this, 
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by  means  of  the  large  rubber  tubing,  fitted  to  the  smaller  funnel  oonDecled 
with  filtering  flask  (Fig.  146). 

The  rareficatioD  of  the  air  within  the  flask  can  be  accomplished  with 


pis.  It7. — Syphon  Httnlian 


the  water-pump  pictured  on  p.  92,  or,  in  its  absence,  sufficient  air  can 
be  removed  by  the  simple  exi>edient  of  syphon  suction. 

The  apparatus  consiste  of  two  ociv 
gallon  jugs,  each  fitted  with  two-holed 
corks.  Through  the  orifices  of  each  cork  | 
passes  bent  glass  tubing,  one  extendisg  to  i 
the  bottom  of  the  jug,  the  other  only  a 
few  inches  below  the  under  side  of  the 
cork.  In  the  operation  one  jug  ia  filial 
with  water,  placed  on  a  table,  and  con- 
nected with  the  other  jug  placed  on  the 
floor  by  rubber  tubing  attached  to  the 
long  glass  tube  of  each  jug.  The  small 
glass  tube  of  the  upper  jug  is  fitted  bj 
thick  rubber  tubing  to  the  end  of  the 
aspirator,  and  the  water  in  the  jug  is  made 
to  syphon  over  into  the  lower  jug,  thiu 
producing  a  suction  of  the  upper  jug  and 
the  filtenng  bottle.  When  all  water  has 
run  into  the  lower  jug,  the  poffltion  of 
vessels  is  reversed  and  the  operatioD  con- 

Fic.  14a.— TbeDclAvnUlArifierind       tinued  (Fig.  147). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

CLARinCATION,  DECOLORIZATION,  AND  SEPARATION  OF 

IMMISCIBLE  LIQUIDS 

CLARIFICATION 

Clarification  is  the  process  of  clearing  a  liquid  without  the  aid  of 
filtration.  As  filtration  is  a  simple  and  thorough  operation,  clarification 
is  substituted  for  it  only  in  cases  where  filtration  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, as  in  the  case  of  mucilaginous  and  other  viscid  Uquids  which 
wiD  not  pass  through  the  pores  of  a  filter.  The  clarification  of  Uquids, 
Whenever  possible,  is  accomplished  by  means  which  are  purely  mechanical 
clarification  by  means  of  chemicals  not  being  recommended  because  of 
danger  of  alteration  of  the  Uquid  during  the  process.  The  apparatus  for 
clarification  is  usually  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  generally  of 
a  vat,  kettle,  or  dish,  and  some  form  of  strainer  through  which  the  Uquids 
are  passed  to  remove  it  from  the  soUds.  Clarification  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Heating. — In  many  cases  the  Uquid  to  be  clarified  is  turbid  by 
reason  of  suspended  or  partially  dissolved  albumin  or  wax.  In  such  cases 
heating  usuaUy  accompUshes  clarification  by  coagulating  the  albumin 
or  by  causing  the  waxy  substance  to  liquefy  and  rise  to  the  surface.  After 
such  cases  of  clarification  the  cool  Uquid  is  either  strained,  or  the  separated 
solids  float  on  the  surface  (scum)  and  are  removed  by  skimming.  An 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  clarification  is  the  process  of  clarifying  honey, 
as  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880. 

2.  Increasing  Fluidity, — In  some  cases  suspended  particles  of  dirt, 
grit,  and  straw  make  turbid  a  Uquid  which  is  so  viscid  that  these  particle^ 
can  neither  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  if  Ughter  than  same,  nor  sink 
to  the  bottom  if  heavier.  This  can  be  remedied  by  diluting  the  Uquid 
with  water  until  sufficiently  Umpid  to  permit  separation  of  the  soUd 
matter  and  then  evaporating  the  excess  of  water. 

3.  By  Use  of  AUmmin, — The  method  given  above  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  as  frequently  it  is  inconvienient  to  evaporate  the  excess  of 
water,  and,  moreover,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  particles  do  not  separate 
of  their  own  voUtion.  The  separation  of  these  particles  can  be  facilitated 
^».v  thoroughly  mixing  white  of  egg  with  the  liquid  and  then  heating  the 
mixtiire,  when  the  albumin  coagulates  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
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liquid,  carrying  with  it  the  mechanical  impurities,  which  are  skimmed 
off  along  with  the  solidified  albumin.  By  this  process  boiled  coffee  is 
rendered  clear. 

4.  By  Use  of  Milk. — In  the  above  operation  milk  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  albumin,  this  acting  the  same  way  by  reason  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  casein  it  contains. 

5.  Paper  Pulp. — ^A  similar  mechanical  separation  of  the  particles  can 
be  accomplished  by  tearing  filter-paper  into  shreds,  mixing  it  thoroughly 
with  the  Uquid,  and  heating.  When  the  paper  rises  to  the  surface  it 
carries  with  it  the  suspended  particles,  which  are  removed  by  skimming. 
The  official  method  of  clarifying  honey  combines  the  use  of  paper  pulp 
with  increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  liquid. 

6.  By  Sedimentation. — If  the  particles  rendering  the  Uquid  turbid  are 
sufficiently  heavy,  they  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel, 
even  though  the  liquid  is  quite  viscid,  if  sufficient  time  is  given  to  accom- 
plish the  separation.  This  slow  method  of  separation  is  called  sedimerda- 
tioUf  and  the  insoluble  matter  fimally  settUng  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
is  called  the  sediment.  The  term  precipitate,  frequently  applied  to  the 
sediment,  is  incorrect,  as  by  precipitate  we  mean  insoluble  matter  which 
has  been  in  solution,  whereas  the  particles  composing  sediment  have 
never  been  dissolved. 

7.  By  Use  of  Gelaiin. — Gelatin  is  only  employed  for  clarifying 
liquids  containing  tannin,  the  action  in  this  case  being  chemical,  and 
not  mechanical.  Gelatin  forms  with  tannin  an  insoluble  combination, 
similar  to  leather. 

8.  By  Fermentation. — This  is  a  method  of  clarification,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  Umited  to  the  preparation  of  fruit-juices  used  at  soda 
fountains.  The  preparation  of  these  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Fruit  is 
crushed  either  by  pounding  in  a  tub  or  by  means  of  a  fruit-crusher  or 
grater,  and  the  pulp  allowed  to  stand  in  a  comparatively  warm  place  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Partial  fermentation  is  begun,  and  the  sUght  change 
in  the  chemical  character  effects  a  separation  of  the  clear  juice  from  the 
pulp  and  albuminous  matter,  permitting  the  easy  separation  of  the  juice 
from  the  insoluble  matter  by  straining,  and  the  strained  juice  is  then 
placed  in  bottles,  corked,  and  sterilized  by  submitting  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  or,  if  preferred,  the  sterilization 
can  be  omitted  and  the  fruit  preserved  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Some 
of  the  commercial  juices  are  preserved  by  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  or 
other  preserving  agents,  but  in  most  States  the  addition  of  these  preserving 
agents  is  prohibited  by  legislative  action. 

DECOLORIZATION 

Decolorization  is  the  process  of  removing  color  from  a  substance, 
and  is  usually  accompUshed  by  macerating  the  solution  with  animal 
charcoal  for  several  days  and  then  filtering.  Animal  charcoal  is  the 
only  convenient  substance  possessing  this  decolorizing  property,  due 
to  the  powers  of  absorption  it  possesses.  This  absorbing  ability  is  not 
limited  to  coloring-matter,  but  also  to  glucosides,  alkaloids,  and  bitter 
principles,  hence  in  decolorizing  decoctions  of  the  drugs  containing 
the  latter  substances  by  animal  charcoal  they  suffer  some  loss  in  active 
principles.  (See  p.  386.) 

SEPARATION  OF  IMMISCIBLE  LIQUIDS 

By  inuniscible  Uquids  we  mean  two  liquids  which  do  not  dissolve 
in  each  other,  for  example,  water  and  oil,  and  in  cases  where  these  two 
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are  brought  together,  it  is  very  frequently  useful  to  have  a  means  of 
separating  them  readily.  In  some  cases  immiscibility  is  intentional. 
For  example,  in  alkaloidal  assays,  we  pour  into  an  alkahne  aqueous  solu- 
tion some  "immiscible"  solvent  such  as  ether  or  chloroform  in  order 
that  the  alkaloid  can  be  taken  out  of  the  aqueous  layer  by  the  added  sol- 
vent. (See  Part  V.)  Immiscible  Uquids  are  separated  by  several  methods. 
In  case  the  amoimt  of  one  of  the  liquids  is  very  small,  it  can  be  separated 
from  the  other  by  means  of  a  pipette,  one  end  being  placed  in  the  liquid, 
which  is  drawn  into  the  pipette  by  means  of  suction  (Fig.  149). 


Fig.  149. — SeparatioD  of  imzmacible  liquids 
with  pipette. 


Fig.  150. — Separatory     Fig.  151. — Squibb's  sepa- 
f unnel.  ratory  funnel. 


A  similar  form  of  crude  separation  can  be  accomplished  more  thor- 
oughly by  a  cheap  glass  syringe,  the  suction  in  this  case  being  accom- 
plished by  moving  the  piston.  Both  these  means  of  separation,  however, 
are  very  primitive,  and  should  be  used  only  in  emergencies.  Abso- 
lutely thorough  separation  can  be  accomplished  by  the  inexpensive 
separatory  funnel  (Figs.  150  and  151),  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
provided  with  a  glass  stopper  and  terminating  in  a  tapering  tube  to 


C^ 


Fig,  152. — ^Florentine  receiver  for       Fig.  153. — Florentine  re- 
heavy  liquids.  ceiver  for  light  liquids. 


Fig.  154. — Florentine  receiver 
combined. 


which  is  fitted  a  glass  stop-cock.  For  those  economically  inclined, 
an  ordinary  glass  funnel  can  be  used  as  a  separatory  fimnel  by  fitting 
in  the  neck  of  same  a  velvet  cork,  fitted  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  run  out  from  the  fimnel  by  raising  the  cork  and  pressing 
it  down  when  the  last  portion  of  the  heavy  liquid  has  been  separated. 
Considering,  however,  the  low  price  of  a  separatory  funnel,  the  use  of 
this  crude  apparatus  is  hardly  justified. 

One  immiscible  liquid  can  be  crudely  separated  from  another  by 
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means  of  a  syphon,  but  to  this  method  the  same  comments  can  be  applied 
as  to  separating  with  a  syringe. 

By  Florentine  Receiver, — For  the  separation  of  a  quantity  of  immisci- 
ble liquids  too  large  for  the  separatory  funnel,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
Florentine  receiver  (Figs.  152,  153,  and  154),  this  being  used  in  the 
steam  distillation  of  substances  containing  volatile  oils  to  separate 
the  volatile  oil  from  the  water  which  accompanies  it  in  the  distillation. 
As  shown  in  cuts,  two  forms  of  such  receiver  are  used,  accordingly 
as  the  oil  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water,  each  apparatus  being  so  arranged 
as  to  cause  the  flowing  out  of  the  water  and  retention  of  the  oil  in  the 
receiver,  while  the  third  cut  shows  a  receiver  adapted  to  either  light  or 
heavy  oils. 

A  crude  method  of  separating  chloroform  from  large  quantities  of 
water,  such  as  is  sometimes  required  in  the  extraction  of  alkaloids  from 
drug  decoctions  by  shaking  with  chloroform,  is  by  agitating  the  mixture 
in  a  five-gallon  demijohn  or  can,  and  suddenly  inverting  same  into  a 
quart  or  half-gallon  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  when  the  chlorofonn 
has  completely  -separated  into  the  jar,  the  demijohn  is  removed  and  the 
chloroform  separated  from  last  small  quantities  of  water  by  use  of  an 
ordinary  separatory  fimnel. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

PRECIPITATION,  (CRYSTALLIZATION,  GRANULATION, 

EXSICCATION,  AND  DIALYSIS 

PRECIPITATION 

Pingr!TPTT^TTr)N  is  the  process  of  separating  ^  «^^^f^  ^^nm  it*?  sft^"^»»" 

^  by  the  aid  of  physical  or  chemical  action.     Tne  substance  so  separated 

is  called  a  precipitate;  the  chencucal  producing  this  precipitate  is  called 

the  predpitantf  while  the  liquid  remaining  above  the  precipitate  sul>- 

stance  is  termed  the  supernatant  liquid. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  a  precipitate  differs  from  a  sedi- 
ment in  that  a  precipitate  is  separated  out  from  its  former  state  of  8olu>> 
ttotrrwtiiie  a  sediment  nas  never  been  dissolved,  in  order  tnTffScipi- 
tate  a  substance  it  is  ne^^Htfai'y  to  iirst  get  it  into  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  precipitated  substance .  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  must,  therefore,  be  dissolved  by  special 
agents,  the  act  of  solution  frequently  bringing  about  a  chemical  change. 

Precipitation  may  be  due  to  chemical  or  physical  causes.  The 
most  important  phase  of  precipitation  is  that  involving  chemical  action, 
wherein  the  two  reacting  substances  are  dissolved  in  separate  x>ortions 
of  water,  and  on  mixing  these  solutions  an  insoluble  body  will  be  formed 
and  precipitated. 

But  we  have  precipitations  that  are  due  to  purely  physical  cause?. 
Thus  from  a  hot  supersaturated  solution  on  cooUng  will  be  precipitated 
the  excess  of  dissolved  substance.  Likewise,  solution  of  such  sul^ 
Stances  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot  (like  lime)  wiU 
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be  precipitated  when  they  are  heated,  such  cases  being  examples  of 
precipitation  through  change  in  temperature.  We  have  learned  that 
^1lbstanees  may  be  soluble  in  one  Uquid  and  insoluble  in  another;  thus, 
gum  arabic  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  alcohol  is 
a/^^Mo  a  solution  of  acacia,  it  diffuses  through  the  water  and  the  acacia 
isl^pitated,  an  example  of  precipitation  through  change  in  menstruum. 

Objects  of  Precipitation. — We  precipitate  substances  chiefly  to  imn'ft/ 
same.  As  will  be  noted  later,  the  puriticaiion  ot  cnemicals  which  are 
soluble  is  easily  effected  by  crystallization^  and  likewise,  the  purification 
of  insoluble  chemicals  is  generally  accompUshed  by  precipitation,  and 
in  both  cases  the  act  of  purification  is  accompUshed  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stance into  solution.  Therefore,  in  precipitation  we  (fissolve  a  substance 
in  some  way  usually  by  changing  the  identity  of  the  chemical.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  rendered  free  from  insoluble  extraneous  matter 
by  filtration,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid  is  added  the  appropriate  precipi- 
tant, which  converts  the  chemical  into  the  insoluble  form  desired,  leaving 
the  soluble  impurities  in  the  supernatant  liquid. 

Another  object  of  precipitation  is  tnj>/i/2Mn  thp.  Mihsitgnce  in  firie  vow- 
defj  the  insoluble  matter  usually  separating  out  in  almost  molecular 
subdivision. 

A  third  object  of  precipitation  is  for  yte  value  in  chemif^  jjint/in^^ 
Practically  the  entire  scheme  of  analytic  chemistry  (Uhapter  LII.)  is 
baaed  on  the  separation  of  the  various  elements  from  solution  by  the 
addition  of  an  appropriate  precipitant. 

Operation. — ^As  meri|;ioned  above,  precipitation  can  be  accom- 
plished by  either  physical  or  chemical  means,  although  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  precipitates  use3  in  pharmacy  aivd  chemistry  are  produced  by 
chemical  means.  Among  the  phywcal  izfeans  of  precipitation  is  the  use 
of  heaiy  as  shown  by  the  precipitation  of  th«  egg-albumen  from  the  mix- 
tare  by  heating  when  the  albumen  coagulates^  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Another  physical  form  of  ^pgp«k)it^tjf^n  jHhv  changing  the  nature  oj 

foherU,  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  VIir^^lT^bstance  may  treely 
dissolve  in  one  solvent,  but  be  insoluble  in  another,  and  in  such  cases  the 
addition  to  the  solution  of  the  substance  of  the  Uquid  in  which  it  is  insoluble 
'£Qally  effects  the  precipitation  of  the  solid,  provided  always  that  the 
added  liquid  is  freely  miscible  with  the  liquid  which  holds  the  salt  in  solu- 
fioiL  A  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  acacia,  which  will  be  precipitated  from 
it&  aqoeoQs  solution  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  This  separation,  it  will 
!«  noted,  is  purely  physical,  and  it  differs  from  the  precipitation  of  acacia 
bm  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition  of  lead  subacetate,  in  which 
case  chemical  change  is  effected. 

Among  the  chemical  means  of  precipitation  it  is  possible  to  include 
*^  action  of  light,  ^  Even  that  precipitation  i^  frequently  considered 
is  a  physicaTmeans,  but  it  is  true  that  precipitation  effected  by  light 
li  brou^t  about  by  the  light  changing  the  chemical  character  of  the 
P^pitated  substance.  One  case  where  light  produces  precipitation 
^  with  the  salts  of  silver.  Almost  every  pharmacist  has  noted  the 
pwapitation  occurring  in  solution  of  silver  nitrate  exposed  to  the  Ught 
»ben  the  sides  of  the  vessel  become  coated  with  a  black  substance,  which 
-^metallic  silver,  the  Ught  acting  on  silver  nitrate,  reducing  it  to  the  me- 
Jlic  fonn.  The  usual  chemical  method  of  precipitation,  however,  is 
3J^ng  a  yredvitant^ ^ss  mentioned  above,  and  as  illustrated  in  the 
iS3actujre3pre5pItated  calcium  carbonate  from  prepared  chalk. 
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These  two  substances  are  chemically  identical,  the  only  difiference 
being  that  prepared  chalk — ^a  natural  product — is  only  slightly  purified 
by  the  process  of  elutriation  and  trochiscation;  hence  is  apt  to  contain 
more  or  less  impurities,  and  it  is  freed  from  these  impurities  by  the  proc- 
ess of  precipitation.  ^|^ 

In  converting  the  prepared  chalk  into  calcium  carbonate,^  fiveOTfes 
in  the  operation  may  be  noted.  The  first  is  to  get  prepared  chalk  or 
the  calcium  part  of  it  into  solution,  for  it  is  through  solution  that  a 
substance  can  be  readily  freed  from  impurities. 

To  effect  this  solution  a  chemical  change  is  necessary;  in  other  words, 
the  insoluble  calcium  carbonate  must  be  converted  into  a  soluble  salt 
of  calcium,  and  the  salt  selected  is  calcium  chloride.  This  calcium 
chloride  is  produced  from  the  prepared  chalk  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  reaction  being: 

CaCO,  +  2HC1  =  COg  +  H,0  +  CaCli. 

The  calcium  chloride  solution  so  obtained  is  filtered  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  insoluble  particles,  and  this  filtration  might  be  considered  the 
second  stage  of  the  process.  The  third  stage  of  the  process  is  the  real 
precipitation,  which  is  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  cal- 
cium chloride  the  precipitant,  which  is  a  solution  of  any  soluble  carbonate, 
and  for  practical  purposes  sodium  carbonate  is  always  used,  the  reactioD 
at  this  stage  being: 

CaCU  +  Na,COi  =  2NaCl  +  CaCO,. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  besides  calcium  carbonate  (precipitated  chalk), 
sodium  chloride  is  formed,  and  the  moist  precipitated  carbonate  is  wet- 
not  with  pure  water,  but  with  a  solution  of  salt.  If  we  dry  the  precipi- 
tate just  as  it  separates  from  the  liquid  of  which  it  was  once  a  p«rt. 
we  get  a  product  contaminated  with  salt,  but  if  we  wash  it,  the  sodium 
chloride  dissolves,  leaving  behind  pure  calcium  carbonate  moistened 
only  with  water. 

Therefore,  we  wash  the  moist  precipitate,  this  constituting  the  fourth 
stage  in  the  process  of  precipitation.  Lastly,  the  moist  precipitate 
must  be  dried,  which  constitutes  the  fifth  and  last  stage  of  the  process. 

Apparatus  used  in  precipitation  by  chemical  means  consist  of  a  chem- 
ical fiask  or  evaporating  dish  in  which  the  insoluble  substance  is  made 
into  the  soluble  form,  the  funnel  and  filter  by  means  of  which  the  solu- 
tion is  rendered  clear,  the  jar  or  dish  in  which  the  filtered  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  precipitant,  and  where  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  collect, 
a  strainer  or  a  plain  filter  in  which  the  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed, 
and,  lastly,  a  drying  closet  or  other  means  of  desiccation  by  which  the 
moist  precipitate  is  dried.  All  these  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been 
considered  except  the  precipitation  jars;  these  consist  either  of  tall 
cylinders  or  of  beakers,  both  of  which  were  illustrated  imder  Decanta- 
tion  (Figs.  129,  130).  The  precipitating  jar  is  of  glass,  made  tall  in 
order  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  precipitate,  thus  facilitating 
decantation;  the  beaker  is  a  vessel  of  thin  glass  so  annealed  as  to  stand 
heating. 

For  precipitation  in  chemical  testing,  test-tubes  are  usually  em- 
ployed. These  consist  of  narrow  cyUnders  of  glass,  five  or  six  inches 
long,  with  round  bottoms  (Fig.  155),  while  in  quantitactive  analysis  the 
precipitates  are  car^ully  coUected  in  a  beaker,  as  explained  unda 
Decantation. 
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The  appearance  of  the  freshly  separated  precipitate  is  described 
by  appropriate  adjectives,  most  of  which  are  self-explanatory.  Thus, 
we  Bay  that  silver   chloride   is  curdy;  ammomo-magneaium   phosphate. 


'     '   And  magnesium  phosphate  is  granular.        " 


^  ,  when  a  precipitate  ia  light  and    occupies  considerable 

space,  it  is  said  to  be  bulhy.  A  magma  is  a  form  of  thick,  tenacious  pre- 
cipitate, such  as  is  formed  by  magnesium  hydroxide  in  the  official  magma 
of  magnesia. 

In  explaining  a  test,  mere  mention  of  the  precipitant  is  not  sufficient, 
but  the  color  and  character  of  the  precipitate  formed  should  be  included 
ID  the  answer.  Thus,  if  asked  the  test  for  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate, 
it  is  scarcely  complete  to  answer  "barium  chloride,"  but  such  a  question 
should  be  answered:  "Barium  chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid."  The  last  part  of  this  answer, 
vrhile  seemingly  superfluous  at  first  glance,  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
barium  chloride  forms  white  precipitates  with  several  other  acids,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  that  the  precipitate 
is  insoluble,  as  mentioned. 

In  some  cases  the  same  substance  can  be  precipitated  in.  a  light, 
flocculect  form  or  in  a  heavy,  granular 
form,  giving  rise  to  the  distinction 
i>etween  light  and  heavy  predpitatea. 
These  result  entirely  from  the  method 
of  manipulation.  If,  in  precipitating 
the  substance,  the  solutions  are  dilute 
and  cold,  a  light  precipitate  is  usually 
formed,  whereas  if  thetwb  substances 
arc  mixed  in  hot  concentrated  solu- 
tion, a  heavj'  precipitate  ia  formed. 
An  oiBcial  illustration  of  these  two 

forms  of  the  same  substance  is  shown  sig.  ih.— Te«t-tube«  in  tack. 

in   magnesium   oxide,    U.S. P.,    and 

heavy  magnesium  oxide,  these  being  produced  by  the  calcination  of 
light  magnesium  carbonate  and  of  heavy  magnesium  carbonate  respect- 
ively, the  light  being  precipitated  from  dilute  solutions  and  the  heavy 
from  concentrated  solutions. 

CRTSTAlXIZAnON 

■Crystamzation  is  the  process  of  separating  substances  in  forms  pos- 
i^saing  detnite  geometric  angles.  Such  substances  are  called  "  cryataUine" 
while  subHtances  which  cannot  be  made  to  form  definite  eeomctric  angles. 
nrp  aaJH  tj>  hs  "nr»^rp^n7">  "  Amonfi;  "IhS  luttm'  ki'v  some  substances 
which  are  sometimes  erroneously  considered  crystalline,  as,  for  example, 
the  scale  salts  of  iron. 

In  considering  crystallization  the  first  aim  is  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
a  crystal  is.  A  crystal  is  a  solid  whose  forces  form  definite  angles,  a 
body  which  can  be  measured  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry.  Geome- 
tr>'  is  that  portion  of  mathematics  which  deals  with  the  measurement 
of  surfaces  and  angles.  Angles  are  formed  where  surfaces  meet  and 
varj-  in  size,  being  measured  by  their  relation  to  the  circle.  Thus,  were 
a  right  angle  cut  from  a  circular  disk  from  center  to  edge,  it  would  remove 
one-quarter  of  the  circle.  A  circle  in  geometry  is  divided  into  360  parts, 
called  degrees,  and  since  the  right  angle  is  one-quarter  the  circle,  its 
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measuremeDt  ia  said  to  be  90  degrees.  An  angle  of  60  degrees  is  but 
one-sixth  the  circle,  hence  is  sharper  than  a  right  angle. 

An  angle  means  what  we  usually  call  a  corner — a  space  inclosed  br  the 
intersection  of  two  sjfftightjinee.  We  have  instruments  whereby  thfse 
angles  may  be  measured,  ana  the  measurement  of  the  various  u|ks 
forms  a  part  of  the  sciences  of  geometry  and  trigonometry.  A^f 
the  practical  appUcationa  of  these  sciences  may  be  mentioned  surveying 
and  measurement  of  crystals.  In  physics  and  astronomy  a  knowledge 
of  these  sciences  is  essential. 

Crystals  are  specially  interesting  as  definite  geometric  forma  assiimfd 
of  themselves  without  outside  aid.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  skilled 
sculptor  to  hew  a  definite  geometric  form,  but  remember  that  a  crj-stal 
form  depends  on  no  human  aid.  The  substance  composing  the  cnstal 
groups  its  particles  into  the  shape  ordained  for  it  from  the  beginniaf[, 
and  every  perfect  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  be  it  large  or  smali, 


Fig.  158. — CryslBl  tofms:  a 

has  exactly  the  same  form.  Then,  too,  all  substances  do  not  crystalliw 
with  the  same  angles.  One  for  ages  has  been  crystallizing  in  a  certain 
form,  while  one  of  its  neighbors  during  the  same  period  has  produced 
numberless  crystals  all  alike,  but  each  of  shape  different  from  the  sub- 
stance first  spoken  of.  In  this  way  we  have  in  the  study  of  crystals  an 
excellent  method  of  distinguishing  different  chemical  substances,  and  so 
large  is  the  scope  of  the  work  that  study  of  crystals  is  now  clas.sed  as 
an  independent  science. 

In  studying  the  crystal  the  crystallographer  distinguishes  four  dif- 
ferent parts  to  a  crystal,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  angUf 
described  above,  an  angle  being  the  measurement  of  the  conjunction  of 
two  faces,  such  conjunction  being  called  the  edge.  These  terms  will  best 
be  understood  by  a  study  of  Fig.  156,  which  also  shows  the  fourth  charac- 
teristic of  the  crystal,  the  oies,  these  being  imaginary  lines  so  drawn 
through  the  crystal  that  they  intersect  at  its  center.  Each  crystal  ha* 
its  peculiarities  of  faces,  axes,  and  angles,  and,  therefore,  all  substance 
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in  crystalline  form  are  grouped  by  crystallographers  into  various  crystal 
systems,  the  main  divisions  being  as  follows: 

Number  Length  of  Axes  Angle  op  Intbusection 

OF  Axes 

tajolar 3     All  e.qual.  All  right  angles. 

T^ragonal 3     Two  equal,  1  different.  All  right  angles. 

Rhombic 3    All  unequal.  All  right  angles. 

Hexagonal 4     Three  equal,  1  different.  Three  at  angle  of  60  degrees,  the 

fourth  at  right  an^le. 
MoQoclinic 3     All  unequal.  Two  oblique,  the  third  at  right 

angle. 
Triclinic 3     All  unequal.  All  oblique. 

The  subject  of  crystallography  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  average 
pharmacist,  its  chief  value  being  as  an  adjunct  to  the  science  of  mineral- 
ogy, therefore,  the  rest  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  pharmaceutic 
consideration  of  crystallization,  and  those  desiring  further  information 
on  the  science  of  crystallography  are  referred  to  standard  books  on  the 
subject.  This  is  following  the  lead  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  rarely 
'  mentions  the  scientific  classification  of  crystals,  contenting  itself  with 
the  rather  superficial  general  terms  applied  to  crystals,  such  as  saying 
that  the  crystal  is  "prismatic"  (in  shape  of  a  prism),  "tubular"  (some- 
what round  like  a  cyUnder),  "acicular"  (needle-shaped),  etc. 

In  some  cases  mineralogists  find  half-crystals;  in  other  words,,  the 
ideal  crystal  is  spUt  down  its  length.  Such  crystal  splitting  is  called 
cleavage. 

Isomorphisim — Substances  which  crystallize  into  the  same  form 
are  said  to  be  isimiarphous;  and,  through  the  investigation  of  Mitscher- 
lich,  has  been  evolved  the  interesting  and  valuable  theory  that  isomor- 
phous  bodies  usually  possess  closely  allied  chemical  composition.  Thus 
magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04  +  THjO  and  zinc  sulphate  ZnS04  +  7H2O 
are  found  to  be  isomorphous.  In  the  same  way  the  alums  all  crystal- 
lize in  the  same  form. 

Measurement  of  Crystals. — As  mentioned  above,  crystallography 
is  the  study  and  classification  of  crystals  chiefly  according  to  the  angle 
intersection,  the  measiu-ement  being  made  by  the  instrument  called 
goniometer,  A  full  description  of  this  instrument  would  be  too  technical 
for  the  limits  of  this  work,  but  its  principle  of  action  can  be  explained  by 
saying  that  in  this  instrument  the  crystal,  the  angles  of  which  are  desired 
to  be  measured,  is  placed  in  an  appropriate  holder,  operating  on  a  univer- 
sal joint,  capable  of  rotating  in  every  direction,  and  the  angle  of  rotation 
can  be  carefully  measured  on  an  appropriate  scale.  A  telescope  is  part 
of  the  instrument,  and  through  this  we  gaze  on  an  image  reflected  from 
one  side  of  the  crystal,  and  we  then  gently  rotate  the  crystal,  when  the 
image  becomes  lost,  until  the  rotation  has  brought  the  adjoining  face  of 
the  crystal  into  exactly  the  same  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  other 
face,  when  the  image  is  forthwith  restored.  At  this  point  a  reading  is 
made  of  the  rotation  of  the  crystal,  and  from  this  datum  the  angle  can 
be  determined. 

Objects  of  Crystallization. — ^The  pharmacist's  consideration  of  crys- 
tallization is  Umited  almost  entirely  to  the  production  of  crystals,  and, 
therefore,  the  view  of  the  pharmacist  as  to  crystals  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  crystallographer,  the  latter  busying  himself  with  the 
examination  of  the  finished  and  usually  native  crystal,  while  the  aim 
of  the  druggist  is  the  production  of  a  handsome  crystal  without  special 
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reference  to  the  exactness  of  the  angles.  He  produces  a  substance  io 
crystalline  form,  but  merely  to  obtain  them  in  a  higher  degree  of  purity, 
and  to  this  he  adds  the  esthetic  consideration  that  a  perfect  crystal  is 
the  most  beautiful  form  in  which  a  chemical  can  be  produced. 

For  practical  reasons,  however,  the  pharmacist  usually  prrfers  his 
chemicals  in  the  form  of  granular  crystals,  rather  than  a  large  and  perfect 
sample,  the  former  being  readily  more  soluble. 

Production  of  Crystals. — The  several  ways  in  which  crystals  are 
produced  are  given  place  in  order  to  their  relative  importance: 

First,  by  cooling  a  hot  saiurated  solution.  This  is  the  usual  method 
of  producing  crystals  in  chemical  manufacture,  and  the  process  can  be 
readily  understood  by  one  who  has  studied  the  preceding  chapter  oa 
Solution.  Therein  it  was  noted  that  a  substance  is  usually  more  soluble 
in  hot  water  than  in  cold;  furthermore,  that  from  this  hot  solution, 
on  standing,  will  be  deposited  the  excess  of  the  substance. 

Thus,  as  cited  on  p.  122,  100  mils  of  boiling  water  will  dissolve  six 
times  as  much  potassium  chlorate  as  will  100  mils  of  water  at  25°C., 
and  when  the  temperature  of  this  heated  solution  is  reduced  to  25X., 
the  80  per  cent,  excess  will  separate  out,  and,  indeed,  in  the  form  o( 
crystals,  since  the  body  is  crystallizable.  Such  is  the  usual  method 
of  making  crystals,  the  substance  being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  hot 
saturated  solution  filtered  through  paper,  the  filtrate  allowed  to  stand  in 
an  appropriate  dish,  usually  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  liquid 
is  separated  from  the  crystals,  which  are  then  removed  from  the  dish 
and  dried. 

Two  technical  terms  are  used  in  connection  with  this  process.  The 
saturated  solution  above  the  crystals  in  which  the  substance  has  formerly 
been  dissolved  is  called  the  mother  liquor,  and  again,  in  some  cases  of 
crystallizing  this  way  a  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporating  until 
a  thin  scum  of  crystals  forms  across  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this 
layer  is  called  the  pellicle.  ^ 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  used  in  this  operation  are  the  indis- 
pensable funnel  and  filter  and  the  dish  in  which  the  cr3rstals  are  collected. 
For  small  operations  no  better  dish  can  be  found  than  the  ordinary 
pint  evaporating  dish.  Glass  beakers  are  sometimes  used,  but  should 
be  employed  only  for  the  collection  of  minute  quantities,  and  when  the 
crystals  are  not  particularly  large  and  strong  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
removal  of  the  crystals  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  is  Uable  to  result  in 
fracture  of  the  glass.  In  all  operations  of  crystallization  crystals  will 
separate  out  more  readily  if  the  interior  of  the  dish  is  rough,  although 
this  detail  is  valued  chiefly  in  crystallizing  large  quantities,  for  which 
purpose  nothing  is  better  than  the  ordinary  earthenware  crocks.  The 
roughness  of  the  vessel  seems  to  attract  the  formation  of  crystals,  the 
same  way  as  does  the  introduction  into  the  liquid  of  bits  of  glass  or  tightly 
stretched  twine. 

These  extraneous  aids  to  crystallization  are  called  nudeiy  and  a 
familiar  illustration  of  nuclei  is  the  use  of  string  on  which  rock-candy 
crystallizes.  The  finished  crystal  must  be  drained  from  its  mother 
liquor,  and  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  throwing  the  wet  cr>'stal 
mass  on  a  strainer,  or,  in  the  case  of  smaller  quantities,  on  a  filter,  and 
allowing  it  to  drain.  The  excess  of  the  liquid  is  then  removed  by  placing 
the  crystals  between  sheets  of  filter-paper,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  substance 
being  of  a  caustic  nature,  such  as  chromic  acid,  porous  plates  of  unglazed 
earthenware  are  used. 
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Second,  by  the  gradual  evaporation  of  a  solution.  This  consists  of  a 
modification  of  the  foregoing,  the  crystallizing  solvent  being  in  this  case 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  some  other  volatile  Uquid.  In  such  cases 
the  chemical  (usually  of  plant  origin)  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  the  solution  filtered  into  an  evaporating  dish  and 
allowed  to  stand,  when,  due  to  the  gradual  vaporization  of  the  solvent, 
the  crystals  slowly  form  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  In  such  case  the  crys- 
tals should  be  removed  before  the  solvent  has  completely  dissipated, 
in  order  that  the  impurities  may  be  removed  in  the  solvent. 

Third,  sublimation.  Some  chemicals  on  subliming,  solidify  in  the 
form  of  crystals.  Such  is  particularly  the  case  with  benzoic  acid,  and 
this  gives  the  method  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  chemical 
from  its  natural  source,  the  official  benzoin.  The  drug  is  coarsely 
powdered,  mixed  with  sand,  and  placed  in  a  dish  which  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cheese-cloth.  Over  the  dish  is  placed  a  cone  of  paper,  and 
the  entire  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  sand-bath  and  heated  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  110°C.  From  the  benzoin  the  benzoic  acid  is  liberated 
in  vapor  form  and  rises  within  the  cone,  and  is  condensed  by  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals. 
(See  p.  108.) 

Fourth,  by  fusion  and  partial  cooling.     This  method  of  crystallizing 
is  of  little  value  to  pharmacists,  its  only  application  being  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  one  form  of  sulphiu*  crystals.     In  this  operation  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  substance,  say  200  grammes,  is  placed  in  a  Hessian  cru- 
cible and  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion.     As  the  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  cooling  mass  a  hole  is  punched  through,  and  the  remaining  liquid 
carefully  poured  out.     On  completely  removing  the  pellicle  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sulphiu'  has  deposited  in  the  form  of  monocUnic  crystals. 
In  a  similar  manner  Moissan  prepared  diamonds  by  melting  iron  and 
dissolving  graphite,  therein,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  solidify,  under 
gre^t  pressure,  by  plunging  the  white-hot  mass  into  cold  water.     The 
solid  mass  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  out 
the  iron,  when  it  is  found  that  part  of  the  graphite  is  converted  into  the 
crystalline  form,  diamonds,  although  the  crystals  are  too  small  to  possess 
commercial  value.     Perhaps  Moissan's  method  is  more  properly  consid- 
ered as  a  case  of  deposition  from  saturated  solution,  as  in  truth  the 
graphite  is  dissolved  in  the  molten  iron  and  is  caused  to  separate  out  in 
crystalline  form  before  the  solvent  has  solidified. 

Fifth,  by  effecting  change  in  the  character  of  the  solvent.  As  mentioned 
under  Solution,  some  substances  are  soluble  in  one  solvent  and  insoluble 
in  another.  For  example,  sugar  will  dissolve  freely  in  water  and  sparingly 
in  alcohol.  In  this  case,  if  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  sugar  is  added 
alcohol  in  sufiKcient  quantity,  the  sugar  will  separate  out  and,  indeed,  in 
the  form  of  crystals.  This  method  is  used  in  effecting  crystallization  in 
many  chemical  operations,  although  its  use  in  pharmacy  is  comparatively 
limited. 

Sixth,  by  the  electric  current.  This  method  is  totally  foreign  to  crys- 
tallization in  pharmacy,  and  can  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that 
handsome  crystals  of  gold  metal  have  been  obtained  by  passing  low 
currents  of  electricity  through  solutions  of  metal  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Water  -of  Crystallization. — In  the  Kjase  of  crystallization  produced 
by  a  separation  from  a  solution,  the  solvent  very  frequently  plays  a  rdle 
ID  the  composition  of  the  deposited  crystal,  although  in  some  cases  the 
crystal  separates  from  the  solution  without  combining  with  any  of  the 
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solvent.  The  latter  is  usually  the  case  when  some  solvent  other  than 
water  is  employed,  but  sometimes,  in  separating  from  aqueous  solution, 
some  chemicals  form  crystals  that  are  water-free.  If  water  combines 
with  the  separating  crystal,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  aqueous  crystalliza- 
tion, it  is  designate  as  ^^ water  of  crystaUization,''  and  if  alcohol  combines 
with  the  chemical  in  the  same  way,  it  is  called  '^alcohol  of  crystaRizaiim!' 
and  in  similar  manner  we  find  some  crystals  contain  "ether"  or  ** chloro- 
form" or  "acetic  ether  of  crystallization,"  if  these  solvents  have  been 
employed  in  the  process  of  making  crystals.  The  last  four  cases  are  not 
usual,  however,  so  our  attention  need  be  devoted  to  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 

By  "water  of  crystallization"  is  meant  water  that  is  combined  in 
some  loose  chemical  way  with  the  chemical  of  which  the  crystal  is  com- 
posed, and  it  does  not  mean  the  water  adhering  to  a  moist  crystal.  Thus, 
47  per  cent,  of  a  perfectly  dry  crystal  of  alum  consists  of  this  wat^r  of 
crystallization. 

The  estimation  of  this  water  of  crystallization  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
ceeding, all  that  is  necessary  being  to  heat  a  weighed  quantity  of  crystals, 
first,  on  a  water-bath,  when  it  will  be  noticed  the  crystals  liquefy,  and 
then  on  a  sand-bath,  when  the  steam  arising  from  the  liquefied  mass 
proves  the  presence  of  water.  The  heat  being  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  all  the  water  will  be  removed,  and  a  dried  mass,  known  as 
the  "exsiccated"  salt,  remains. 

In  the  case  of  alum,  100  Gm.  of  the  crystals  dried  with  proper  heat 
will  leave  but  63  Gm.  of  the  exsiccated  alum,  showing  that  47  per  cent, 
of  same  is  water.  The  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  found  in  a 
given  chemical  is  exactly  the  same  for  all  perfect  samples,  and  a  study 
of  the  question  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  Crystal  is  in 
molecular  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance,  thus  permitting 
the  numeric  expression  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the  chemical  formula 
of  the  compound.     (See  p.  363.) 

In  this  case,  when  we  give  the  formula  of  sodium  sulphate,  NajSOi 
+  IOH2O,  we  can  deduce  therefrom  the  molecular  weight,  and  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  278  Gm.  of  crystalline  sodium  sulphate 
there  are  180  Gm.  of  water. 

We  can  deduce  in  the  same  way  from  the  chemical  formula  of  potassa 
alum,  KAl(S04)2l2H20,  that  this  contains  47  per  cent,  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. 

The  term  "water  of  crystallization"  is  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  and  instead 
we  speak  of  the  body  containing  such  water  as  "hydra ted."  Thus,  NajCOjlOHA 
is  now  called  dekahydrated  sodium  carbonate,  while  the  official  form,  NaiCX)tHtO. 
is  called  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate,  and  this  term  constitutes  the  pharmaco- 

Eoeial  name  of  this  salt.  Recent  research  shows  the  difference  between  the  deka- 
ydrated  and  the  monohydrated  forms  of  the  same  substance  can  be  easily  explained 
by  the  rules  of  physical  chemistry;  hence,  the  term  "water  of  constitution,"  formerly 
used  to  designate  the  last  remaining  water,  is  being  dropped. 

Interstitial  Water. — Among  the  chemicals  which  separate  in  cry.^ 
tal  form  from  aqueous  solution,  without  the  absorption  of  water  of 
crystallization,  the  best  known  example  is  common  salt.  This  separates 
in  handsome  masses  of  cubical  crystals,  and,  in  separating,  it  very  fre- 
quently mechanically  closes  certain  quantities  of  water  which  must  be 
clearly  differentiated  from  water  of  crystallization,  because  retained  in 
a  purely  mechanical  manner.  Such  water,  which  gathers  in  the  inter- 
stices found  in  a  mass  of  crystals,  is  called  *' interstitial  water,^'  On 
heating  a  substance  containing  interstitial  water  the  latter  is  converted 
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into  a  steam  which,  on  expanding,  tears  the  crystal  mass  asunder  with 
a  crackling  soxmd.  This  phenomenon,  called  decrepitaiioUy  is  different 
from  the  deflagration  of  potassimn  nitrate,  which  is  due  to  the  liberation 
of  oxygen. 

Morescence  and  Deliquescence. — The  crystals  of  some  substances, 
sodium  phosphate,  for  example,  part  so  readily  with  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion that  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latter  dissipates,  causing  the 
crystal  to  fall  into  a  white  powder.  This  loss  of  water  of  crystallization 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  the  phenomenon  termed  efflorescence.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  an  effloresced  body  means 
one  which  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization  and  hence  is  stronger  than 
the  same  body  in  the  form  of  clear  pure  crystals.  For  this  reason,  in 
making  a  pharmaceutic  preparation,  care  must  be  observed  that,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  substance  should  be  perfectly  crystalline,  and, 
if  the  effloresced  salt  is  used  in  the  same  quantity  as  is  directed  for  the 
crystalline,  the  finished  preparation  will  be  stronger  than  was  intended. 

EflBorescence,  however,  is  not  always  loss  of  water  of  crystallization;  thus  when 
ammonium  carbonate  effloresces  to  ammonium  bicarbonate,  water  of  crystallization 
does  not' enter  into  the  proi)osition  (p.  455). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  crystalline  substances  have  such  affinity 
for  water  as  to  absorb  same  from  the  moist  atmosphere,  ultimately  lique- 
fying. Such  substances  are  said  to  be  ^^ deliquescent,^^  and  a  notable 
example  of  such  deliquescence  is  the  case  of  potassium  acetate,  which 
should,  therefore,  nevfsr  be  dispensed  in  papers. 

Amorphous  bodies  and  liquids  which  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  in  the  same  way  are  said  to  be  hygroscopic.  Thus,  glycerin 
is  a  good  illustration  of  a  hydroscopic  substance. 

Effloreacence  is  now  explained  by  physical  chemists  in  terms  of  vapor  tension  of  the 
hydrate*  If  kept  in  an  open  vessel,  a  hydrate  having  a  higher  vapor  tension  than  that 
of  water  will  lose  its  water  of  hydration  and  will  therefore  effloresce.  Hydrates  with  a 
lower  vapor  tension  will,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  imchanged.  Thus,  sodium  sul- 
phate, NasSOilOHsO,  at  9°C.  has  a  vapor  tension  of  5.5  mm.  Water,  at  9°  has  a 
vapor  tension  of  5.0  nun.  Copper  sulphiEkte,  CuSO«5H30,  at  9^C.  has  a  vapor  tension 
of  2  mm. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  just  expressed,  sodium  sulphate  crystals  will 
effloresce  while  copper  sulphate  crystab  are  stable. 

It  has  been  found  that  deliquescence  is  a  property  of  those  substances,  the  solu- 
tions of  which,  have  a  vapor  pressure  less  than  the  vapor  pressure  of  water  vapor  in  air 
at  the  same  temperature.  • 

GRANULATION 

Granulation  is  best  defined  as  interrupted  crystallization,  while  the 
operation  of  granulation  is  the  process  of  heating  a  chemical  substance 
with  constant  stirring  until  moisture  is  evaporated  and  a  sabulous  (coarse- 
grained) powder  is  produced.  This  definition,  however,  does  not  describe 
the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  granular  effervescent  salts. 

In  granulation  a  substance  is  prepared  as  in  crystallization,  by  sepa- 
ration from  a  supersatiu-ated  solution.  As  mentioned  under  Crystalliza- 
tion, to  seciire  large  and  handsome  crystals  by  this  method  it  is  usual  to 
leave  the  hot  filtered  liquid  perfectly  quiet,  a  stirring  of  the  same  produc- 
ing smally  ill-defined  crystals.  As  such  is  exactly  the  object  of  granula- 
tion, in  that  operation  the  hot  filtered  solution  is  stirred  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  crystals  facilitated  by  evaporation  of  the  substance  from  the 
liquid  to  a  point  where  a  very  small  quantity  of  solvent  remains. 

In  granulating  a  substance,  however,  the  evaporation  should  not 
be  continued  imtH  all  the  liquid  has  disappeared,  as  a  certain  quantity 
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of  mother  liquor  is  essential  to  remove  soluble  impurities  by  solution 
in  the  mother  Uquor. 

Chemicals  in  granular  form  have  of  late  years  become  quite  popular, 
due  to  the  more  rapid  solubiUty  of  same  than  the  larger  crystals,  follow- 
ing the  statement  made  under  Solution  that  the  latter  is  facilitated  by 
comminution  of  the  dissolving  substance. 

Apparatus. — In  granulation  the  only  apparatus  needed  are  those  re- 
quired for  crystallization  from  saturated  solution,  viz.,  flask  in  which 
the  solution  is  made,  apparatus  for  the  filtration,  evaporating  dish, 
and  glass  stirring  rod.  The  operation  itself  will  best  be  understood  by 
preparing  20  Gm.  of  Granulated  Ferrous  Sulphate,  U.S.P.  (See  Part 
VII.) 

Granular  Effervescent  Salts. — This  class  of  preparations  is  totally 
different  from  the  true  granular  salts,  such  as  granulated  ferrous  sulphate 
inasmuch  as  they  are  totally  devoid  of  crystalline  property,  and  are 
called  '^granulated,"  because  consisting  of  the  chemical  in  uniform 
and  small  particles. 

All  these  preparations  are  so  made  as  to  contain  tartaric  acid  and 
some  carbonate,  so  that  when  mixed  with  water  copious  eflfervescence 
occurs  (p.  418).  Here  need  it  only  be  said  that  the  preparations  are 
made  by  mixing  the  active  chemical  with  the  acid  and  the  carbonate, 
moistening  with  alcohol,  and  nmning  the  moist  mass  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  whereby  it  separates  into  small  and  regular  particles.  The  reason 
the  mass  is  moistened  with  alcohol  is  that  alcohol  renders  same  sticky 
without  producing  the  chemical  action  between  the  acid  and  the  carbon- 
ate which  would  result  were  they  moistened  with  water.  For  the  same 
reason  these  preparations  must  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles  to 
prevent  contact  with  moist  air,  which  would  soon  render  them  no  longer 
effervescent.  These  salts  can  also  be  granulated  by  softening  the  mass 
by  heat  of  a  water-bath  and  passing  the  soft  mass  through  a  sieve. 

A  general  formula  for  effervescent  salts,  given  in  the  National  For- 
mulary under  the  title.  Sales  effervescerUes,  is  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

EXSICCATION 

Exsiccation  is  the  process  of  removing  water  of  crystallization  from 
a  chemical  by  the  use  of  strong  heat.  This  process  was  foreshadowed 
on  a  preceding  page  (p.  150),  so  here  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  chief 
object  of  exsiccating  a  substance  is  to  reduce  its  bulk.  Thus,  a  crystal 
of  alum  weighing  10  Gm.  contains  but  little  less  than  5  Gm.  of  water, 
and  but  little  over  5  Gm.  of  the  chemical  itself,  hence  5  Gm.  of  exsiccated 
alum  represents  the  same  strength  as  about  10  Gm.  of  the  crystal.  In 
most  operations  the  exsiccated  salt  has  but  little  value  over  the  crystalline, 
and  perhaps  is  even  less  useful,  as  we  usually  employ  chemicals  in  solution, 
and  an  exsiccated  substance  is  more  difficultly  soluble  that  is  the  same 
substance  in  crystalline  form.  Therefore  the  chief  use  of  exsiccated 
substances  is  for  incorporation  in  pills,  the  size  of  which  should  be  limited 
to  5  grains,  and  by  use  of  5  grains  of  the  substance,  represent  about  10 
grains  of  the  same  body  in  crystalline  form.  This  explains  the  employ- 
ment of  dried  ferrous  sulphate  instead  of  the  crystaUine,  in  making  pilk 
of  aloes  and  iron.  The  chemical,  dried  alum,  has,  however,  thera- 
peutic value  not  possessed  by  the  crystals. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  used  in  exsiccation  consists  of  an  evapo- 
rating dish,  which  should  be  tared,  while  the  source  of  heat  is  usually  a 
sand-bath.     (For  details  of  operation,  see  Exsiccated  Alum,  Part  VII.) 
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DIALYSIS 

Dialysis  or  osmosis  is  a  process  whereby  the  crystalline  portion  of  a 
mixture  is  separated  from  the  non-crystalline  by  the  passage  of  the  former 
through  a  permeable  membrane.  The  crystalline  substance  which  passes 
through  the  membrane  is  called  crystalloid,  while  the  non-crystalline 
substances,  usually  of  mucilaginous  character,  are  called  colUnds,  from 
the  Greek  '^kolla,"  meaning  glue. 

Diffnsioiiy  diidysis  and  osmosis  are  words  used  to  indicate  phenomena  that  are 
closely  relatea.  The  term,  diffusion,  is  usually^  applied  to  the  mixmg  of  adjacent  layers 
of  fluids  or  of  gases,  as  obtains  when  alcohol  is  layered  on  water  or  when  a  heavy  gas 
like  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  cylinder  containing  air.  Dialysis  and  osmosis,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  used  to  indicate  admixture  by  the  passage  of  material  through  a 
porous  membrane.  Physical  chemists  now  differentiate  between  dialysis  and  osmosia 
by  applying  the  first  term  to  the  passage  of  the  crystalloid  solution  into  the  water,  and 
the  word,  osmosis,  to  the  passage  of  water  into  the  solution  containing,  the  crystalloid, 
for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  fluids  pass  through  the  membrane  in  opposite  directions. 
This  produces  the  phenomenon  called  osmotic  pressure  which  is  analogous  to  gaseous 
pressure  and  which  like  the  pressure  of  gases  can  be  expressed  matnematically  by 
equations  in  which  one  of  the  factors  is  the  molecular  weignt  of  the  substance  studied. 
In  fact,  even  as  the  molecular  weight  of  gases  can  be  deduced  from  their  relative  speed 
of  diffusion,  so,  from  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  can  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
solute  be  determined. 

The  process  of  dialysis  was  discovered  by  Graham 
in  186 1-,  and  at  the  time  of  discovery  it  was  thought 
it  would  be  of  unlimited  use  in  pharmacy  and  other 
arts.  Ebcperience,  however,  has  shown  that  its  value 
is  largely  theoretic;  the  study  of  plant  and  animal 
physiology  proving  that  a  large  portion  of  the  so- 
called  vital  processes  going  on  in  the  living  organism 
operates  upon  the  principle  of  dialysis. 

The  apparatus  used  in  dialysis  consists  primarily 
of  any  porous  membrane.    For  this  purpose  a  bladder 
is  usually  employed,  although  parchment  paper  or  unglazed  earthenware 
is  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  rest  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  two  containers  of  glass.  The 
membrane  is  attached  to  a  bottomless  cylinder  of  glass  or  other  suitable 
material,  in  such  way  as  to  serve  as  the  bottom,  and  is  made  to  rest  upon 
the  surface  of  water  held  in  the  second  container,  and  upon  the  mem- 
brane is  poured  the  liquid  which  is  desired  to  be  dialyzed  (Fig.  157). 
This  done,  the  crystalloids  contained  in  the  liquid  on  the  dialyzer  begin  to 
pass  through  into  the  liquid  below,  whereas  the  non-crystallizable  sub* 
stance  remains  behind,  thus  affording  a  very  simple  method  of  separat- 
ing the  mixture  of,  say,  sugar  and  starch,  the  sugar  being  crystalline, 
passing  through  the  membrane,  and  the  starch  remaining  behind. 

Objects. — As  mentioned  above,  the  most  important  object  of  dialysis 
\^  in  the  natural  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  Some 
soluble  solids  pass  from  one  section  to  another  by  the  process  of  dialysis. 
In  the  pharmaceutic  application  of  dialysis  a  class  of  preparations,  called 
"dialysates,"  were  put  upon  the  market.  These  are  usually  made  by 
placing  a  decoction  of  plants  on  a  dialyzer  and  evaporating  the  crystalloid 
liquid.  The  latter  contained  the  crystalline  alkaloid,  whereas  the  resi- 
due left  on  the  dialyzer  consisted  of  the  usually  inert  colloidal  substance. 
As  examples  of  such  preparations  occasionally  used  may  be  mentioned 
dialyzed  opium  and  dialyzed  cinchona,  but  these  preparations  did  not 
come  up  to  first  anticipations,  and  at  the  present  time  practically  the  only 


Fig.  167.~DiaIyier. 
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dialyzed  preparation  used  to  any  extent  in  pharmacy  is  dialyzed  iron, 
which  is  a  colloidal  preparation.     (See  p.  616.) 

In  chemistry  dialysis  is  of  some  value  in  the  separation  of  crystalloidal 
substances  from  obnoxious  colloidal  matter.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  toxicologic  examinations,  when  searching  for  alkaloidal  poisons; 
the  lacter  can  be  separated  from  the  stomach-contents  by  throwing  the 
matter  on  a  dialyzer  and  evaporating  down  the  crystalloidal  liquid.  Even 
in  this  case,  however,  the  application  is  somewhat  limited  because  too 
slow,  and  other  methods  of  separation  are  usually  employed. 

Colloids. — During  the  past  fifteen  years  physical  chemists  have  carefully  studied 
that  class  of  substances  known  as  colloids  and  many  puzzling  points  concerning  the 
chemical  behavior  of  these  bodies  have  been  now  satisfactoruv  explained.  Thoae 
desiring  to  study  the  subject  are  referred  to  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  bibliography 
which  follows. 
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CHAPTER   X 
EXTRACTION 


Under  the  head  of  Extraction  are  grouped  the  processes  in  which 
the  active  and  soluble  constituents  of  a  drug  are  separated  from  the 
inert  insoluble  portion  by  the  use  of  an  appropriate  solvent.  These 
processes  comprise  maceration  and  expression,  percolation,  digestion, 
infusion,  decoction. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principle  underlying  the  process  of 
extraction  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  structure  of  the  ordinary  vege- 
table drug.  Any  drug  representing  a  plant  part  is  comprised  of  a  collec- 
tion of  cells,  lately  living  or  long  dead,  each  one  of  which  possesses  a  wall 
of  more  or  less  thickness,  this  wall  consisting  of  some  variety  of  cellulose, 
possibly  lignin  or  suberous,  corky  tissue.  The  cell-wall  is  an  insoluble 
thick  envelop,  scarcely  permeable  to  liquid,  while  the  active  principles 
which  we  seek  are  generally  found  in  the  orifice  encircled  by  the  wall.  To 
get  the  solvent  in  direct  contact  with  the  soluble  constituents  within 
the  cell  it  is  necessary  that  the  cell-wall  be  ruptured,  hence  in  extraction 
we  must  first  comminute  the  drug.  The  cells  in  some  drugs  are  larger 
than  others,  hence  some  drugs  are  directed  to  be  powdered  more  fineiy 
than  others  in  various  pharmaceutic  processes,  the  aim  of  the  pharma* 
copceia  being  to  reduce  the  powder  to  a  fineness  sufficient  to  insure  the 
breaking  of  every  individual  cell. 

The  quantity  of  cell-wall,  as  compared  to  the  amount  of  constituents, 
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is  usually  many  times  greater.  Thus,  for  example,  in  cinchona  bark  we 
find  that  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  is  alkaloids,  and  no  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  soluble  matter.  Therefore  the  primi- 
tive method  of  administering  the  crude  drug  in  powdered  form  meant 
the  consumption,  by  the  patient,  of  a  large  amount  of  not  merely  inert, 
but  indigestible  woody  tissue,  in  order  to  get  a  small  amount  of  medica- 
ment. To  obviate  the  necessity  of  administering  this  large  quantity  of 
inert  matter  is  the  prime  object  of  extraction,  and  in  each  case  cited 
above  it  is  accomphshed  by  treating  the  drug  with  an  appropriate 
solvent,  and  the  removal,  by  solution,  of  the  useful  principles  from  the 
inert  insoluble  residue. 

MACERATION 

Maceration  is  the  process  of  removing  the  active  principles  from 
a  drug  by  allowing  the  latter  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solvent  several 
days,  with  frequent  agitation. 

Roughly  stated,  maceration  consists  of  reducing  the  drug  to  appro- 
priate fmeness  of  powder,  placing  same  in  a  suitable  bottle,  pouring  on 
the  solvent,  which  is  called  menstruum  in  all  cases  of  extraction,  and  let- 
ting the  inixture  staad  for  a  week,  shaking  «^  frequent  intervals.    The 
solution  is  then  removed  from  the  inert  matter'by  filtration  or  straining, 
and  the  yield  of  filtrate  increased  by  subjecting  the  residue  to  expression. 
The  process  of  maceration  is  a  favorite  method  of  extraction  in  most 
European  countries.    In  America  maceration  is  used  only  where  percola- 
tion is  precluded,  and  it  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  few  drugs  the  gummy 
or  viscid  character  of  which  would  cause  a  clogging  of  a  percolator. 
The  German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  maceration  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tinctures,  and  even  in  this  country  some  of  the  older  pharmacists 
still  cling  to  the  process  of  maceration  in  the  preparation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  tinctures,  the  advantages  they  claim  for  maceration  being,  first, 
that  the  drug  need  not  be  powdered  as  finely  as  in  the  case  of  percolation, 
second,  that  the  process  requires  less  skill  than  does  percolation,  and  hence 
requires  less  care  in  manipulation,  and,  third,  that  in  the  process  of  macera- 
tion there  is  less  loss  of  alcoholic  menstruum  than  in  maldng  the  same 
preparation  by  percolation. 

The  latter  is  practically  the  only  advantajge  possessed  by  maceration 
over  percolation,  the  other  questions  not  being  worthy  of  attention  of 
the  intelligent  and  educated  pharmacist. 

In  large  quantities  of  a  preparation  made  by  maceration,  say,  gallon 
lots,  the  shaking  of  the  bottle  containing  the  drug  and  menstruum  is  a 
laborious  task,  and  since  the  diaking  is  merely  to  bring  all  portions  of 
the  solvent  in  contact  with  the  drug,  and  as  the  same  result  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  process  of  circulatory  solution  (p.  122),  this  method  can  be 
employed  in  the  maceration  of  tinctures,  the  ground  drug  being  placed  in 
a  cloth  bag  and  suspended  directly  below  the  surface  of  the  solvent. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  inert  residue  remaining  after  maceration 
(which  is  called  the  marc)  is  impregnated  with  the  same  strength  of 
tincture,  and  in  filtering  oflF  a  macerated  tinctm-e — say,  of  arnica — ^the 
residue  on  the  filter  is  not  wet  with  alcohol,  but  with  fidl  strength  tinc- 
ture. Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  process,  even  at  its  best,  is  wasteful; 
that  the  drug  is  never  completely  exhausted  of  its  active  principles,  and 
the  less  care  used,  the  more  waste  there  is  to  the  process.  The  waste  is 
partly  obviated  by  "squeezing  the  dregs,"  as  we  conamonly  say;  by  ex- 
pressing the  residue. 
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EXPRESSION 


This  is  the  process  of  r^noving  the  liquid  from  a  mobt  mass  by  tbe 
use  of  pressure,  ooe  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  application  of  expres- 
son  b^ng  in  the  removal  of  the  remaining  tincture  from  the  marc. 

^tpaiatns. — Many  forms  of  presiite 
have  been  devised,  each  adapted  for  some 
special  phase  of  expression. 

All  forms  of  presses,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  forcible  straining  apparatus 
and  the  Enterprise  screw  press,  con- 
sist of  two  plates  between  which  the 
substance  is  placed,  and  which  are  made 
to  approach  each  other  by  means  of 
lever,  screw,  or  some  other  mechanical 


Ks.  15S. — Tincture  preu. 


Fig.  ISO. — &nl«rptias  pr«i  (oiHiwdl. 


Important  in  the  process  of  expression  is  the  straining  of  the  expressed 

liquid  through  suitable ctoth.     We,  therefore,  usually  inclose  themass  W  be 

expressed  in  a  bag  of  stout  cloth  (press  cloth)  before  placing  it'in  the  pres. 

Such  press  cloth  (strongtowel- 

ing  will  do)  can  be  used  directly 

for  expression,    as   alreadj-  «- 

plained  under  Forcible  Straining 

(p.  131). 


— Enterprue  pnm. 


FTg.  161.— Hydraulic  pnw  {aeiieiiiiticl. 


The  spiral  Iwiat  press  is  based  on  this  principle,  but  is  entirely  useles 
in  pharmacy,  hence  its  bare  mention  will  suflRce. 

Other  forms  of  presses  of  little  pharmaceutic  value,  but  used  in  othff 
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technical  lines,  are  the  wedge  press,  the  roUer  press,  Which  operates  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  roller  clothes-wringer,  and  is  seen  in  its  form  ot 
highest  perfection  in  the  rollera  used  for  expressing  the  juice  from  the 
sugar-cane,  and  the  handAever  press,  in  which  the  upper  plate  is  pressed 
down  upon  the  lower  plate  by  means  of  a  lever. 

In  modern  pharmacy  expression  is  performed  with  the  screw  press 
or  tincture  press  (Fig.  158),  in  which  the  moist  mass  is  subjected  to  pres- 
sure between  two  steel  plates,  the  upper  one  operating 
on  a  screw,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  letter-press. 
A  very  striking  modification  of  the  screw  press  is  the 
Enterprise  press,  which  will  best  be  understood  by  an  ex- 
amination of  Figs.  159  and  160.     Of  great  value  and  in- 
creasing popularity  is  the  hydratdic  press,  the  only  objec- 
tion to  which  is  its  initial  cost.     This  is  .constructed  on 
that  principle  of  hydrostatics  which  asserts  that  if  a 
Uquid  be  in  communicating  tubes — one  larger  than  the 
other— any  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  Uquid  in  the   ^-  '^;^i'<'«"i''= 
smaller  tube  will  be  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  larger  tube  in  exact  proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
tubes.     This  can  be  explained  more  clearly  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  161. 

Suppose,  in  this  sketch,  that  the  area  of  the  cyhnder  A  is  1  square 
inch,  and  that  of  cylinder  B  is  10  square  inches;  then,  if  we  exert  a 
force  of  1  pound  on  piston  "a,"  we  will  get  a  force  of  10  pounds  on 
piston  "6."     By  using  a  lever  on  piston  "a"  we  can  so  multiply  the 


Fis.  1S3.— Centrifncal  eitraetor.  Fi(,  10), — Urionry  oentrifuce. 

force  that  a  pressure  of  10  pounds  on  the  handle  of  the  lever  connected 
with  piston  "a"  can  readily  exert  the  pressure  of  1000  pounds  on  piston 
''/):"hence  the  great  value  of  the  hydraulic  press,  with  which  compara- 
tively little  power  can  be  concentrated  into  enormous  pressure. 

An  interesting  form  of  removal  of  liquid  from  a  moist  mass  without 
the  aid  of  a  press  is  the  operation  of  the  centrifugal  machine,  in  which 
case  the  moist  mass  is  placed  in  a  perforated  cylinder,  which  revolves 
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in  a  large  cylinder  with  velocity  great  enough  to  cause  practically  all 
traces  of  the  liquid  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  inner  into  the  outer  cylmder 
(Fig.  163).  By  means  of  such  a  centrifugal  press  200  or  300  pounds  of 
moist  sugar  can  be  centrifuged  to  almost  dryness  in  the  space  of  five  or 
ten  minutes.  A  modern  application  of  the  centrifugal  machinery,  totally 
different  from  expression,  is  the  well-known  centifiugal  sedimenter,  for 
the  precipitation  of  blood  and  of  urinary  sediment  (Fig.  164). 

.ws^  PERCOLATION 

Pgjicplation  is  the  process  of  depriving  a  drug  of  its  soluble  constit- 
uents by  passage  of  a  solvent  through  the  powder  contained  in  a  suitable 
vessel.  The  solvent  in  this  case  is  called  the  menstruum,  the  vessel  is 
called  the  percolator,  and  the  solution  of  active  principles  emerging  from 
the  percolator  is  called  the  percolate. 

History. — ^Lixiviatioii,  the  extraction  of  lye  from  ashes  has  been  used  since  ancient 
times :  Rumford  devised  the  plan  of  making  cofiFee  in  the  drip  coffee  pot  in  1813; 
Johnson  (1817)  extracted  cinchona  in  an  apparatus  like  Rumford's;  Real  used  a  pe^ 
colator  press  for  removing  the  oil  from  almonds;  Boullay  (1833)  and  Robiquet  U835} 
introduced  the  method  and  it  was  directed  for  some  preparations  of  the  French  Coda 
of  that  year;  Procter  and  Duhamel  first  described  the  process  in  this  country  and  it 
was  emploved  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1840,  since  which  time  it  haa-bC^  so  much 
more  popular  in  this  country  tnan  in  Europe  that  it  can  almost  be  considered  ao 
Amencan  process. 

Principle  of  Operation. — Careful  study  of  the  definition  of  p^cola- 
tion  will  show  that  in  the  process  advantage  is  taken  of  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  liquid  poured  on  top 
of  a  powder  contained  in  a  suitable  utensil  will  gradually  penetrate  that 
powder  in  a  downward  direction,  and  if  there  is  an  orifice  in  the  botr 
torn  of  the  vessel,  the  descending  liquid  will  emerge  from  the  vessd, 
being  attracted  by  gravity  toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  This  down- 
ward force  of  gravitation  is  aided  by  another  force,  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  former,  namely,  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  above  the 
powder.  Mention  of  the  latter  is  made  here  merely  because  the  down- 
ward force  varies  according  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  liquid,  whereas 
the  force  of  gravitation  remains  unchanged.  If  this  combined  action  of 
gravitation  was  the  only  force  coming  into  operation,  the  process  would 
be  a  simple  one.  However,  there  is  an  opposing  force  which  comes  into 
play  during  the  process  of  percolation,  namely,  the  upward  force  of 
capillarity. 

The  term  capillarity  comes  from  the  Latin  term  ^'capiUa"  meaning 
hair,  because  it  was  first  observed  that  in  every  narrow,  hair-like  tube 
liquid  was  drawn  up  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  waUs  of  the  tube, 
and,  as  already  explained,  to  this  same  force  is  due  the  appearance  of 
the  meniscus  (p.  47).  All  bodies  possessing  orifices  more  or  less  narrow 
have  this  property  of  drawing  up  liquids  by  their  own  cohesive  force,  anil 
such  is  eminently  the  case  with  most  vegetable  drugs,  since,  as  is  men- 
tioned above,  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  cells,  each  cell  consisting  of  an 
orifice  of  more  or  less  fineness,  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall.  In  other  wortfc. 
cells  can  be  compared  to  long  sealed  tubes,  and  when  the  cells  are  brokei* 
by  powdering,  we  have  a  vast  mass  of  tubes,  each  possessing  capillar} 
attraction.  This  capillarity  explains  why  a  so-called  porous  substanof, 
for  example,  a  sponge,  will  absorb  so  much  more  water  than  a  non-poroa< 
substance,  such  as  sand. 
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To  get  back  to  percolation,  besides  the  force  of  gravity  and  its 
modification^  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  above,  forcing  the 
solvent  downward  through  the  drug,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
capQlarity  of  the  cells  of  the  drug  attracting  the  menstruum  in  the  the 
opposite  direction.  The  moment  the  solution  commences  to  emerge 
from  the  vessel,  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  cells  tends  to  keep  the 
liquid  within  the  substance;  therefore,  acting  against  the  force  of  gravity. 
Experience  shows  that  the  capillary  force  of  the  drug  is  usually  greater 
tlum  the  simple  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  for  imless  the  gravitating 
force  of  the  earth  is  reinforced  by  the  height  of  the  coliman  of  Uquid  above 
the  powder,  the  liquid  ceases  to  drop  from  the  percolator.  As  the  liquid 
passes  through  the  drug  on  its  downward  ooiu'se  it  penetrates  the  interior 
of  each  cell  (provided  the  substance  is  in  fine  enough  powder)  and  removes 
from  the  same  the  soluble  constituents.  Passing  from  one  series  it  pene- 
trates the  next  tier  of  cells,  and,  taking  up  more  active  principle,  such 
solution  continues  until  the  solvent  is  satiu-ated  with  the  soluble  principles 
of  the  drug.  When  once  a  satiu'ated  solution,  it  mechanically  passes 
through  the  rest  of  the  drug,  and  finally  emerges  from  the  orifice  of  the 
bottom  of  the  percolator,  providing  always  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
cdunin  of  the  liquid  to  force  it  down.  Its  passage  is  followed  by  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  solvent,  which  passes  through  the  same  cells  which  it  has 
formerly  penetrated,  removing  the  last  vestiges  of  soluble  matter,  and 
finally  emerging  from  the  percolator  also  a  satiu'ated  solution.  In  this 
way  menstruiun  is  continually  pom-ed  on  until  the  cells  have  been  so 
eompletely  exhausted  of  their  soluble  constituents  that  the  final  portion 
of  the  menstruum  comes  through  devoid  of  color  and  taste,  whereupon 
the  drag  is  said  to  be  exhausted. 

Tlie  great  advantage  percolation  possesses  over  maceration  is  in 
the  fact  that,  by  means  of  percolation,  we  are  enabled  to  completely 
remove  ev«y  trace  of  soluble  matter  from  a  drug,  inasmuch  as  the 
•atmrated  solvent  does  not  remain  in  contact  with  the  drug  (if  the  men- 
struom  colunm  is  maintained),  but  passes  from  it,  being  followed  by  a 
fresh  portion  of  solvent,  which  removes  the  remainder  of  the  soluble 
principle. 

Apparatus. — ^The  utensil  in  which  the  drug  is  packed  is  called  a 
pereolaiarf  and  consists  of  a  suitable  cylindric  vessel  of  metal  or  glass, 
provided  with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom.  In  selecting  a  percolator  those 
(rf  ^ass  should  be  chosen  when  possible,  metal  percolators  having  the 
double  disadvantage  of  being  more  easily  attacked  by  acid  or  other 
substance  which  the  menstruum  or  drug  may  contain  and  also  the  fact 
that  their  opacity  prevents  watching  the  operation.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  limits  to  the  size  of  a  ^ass  percolator,  the  writer's 
experience  being  that  the  use  of  a  glass  percolator  larger  than  two 
gallons  is  an  expensive  luxury,  inasmuch  as  such  are  costly  and  are  quite 
liable  to  break.  Above  two  gallons,  recourse  was  had  to  the  galvanized 
mm  percolator  or  the  well  tube  percolator,  in  which  the  container  is  an 
^utbenware  crock. 

Shape  of  Percolators. — ^The  simplest  form  of  percolator  is  the  conic 
fRg.  165),  consisting  of  an  ordinary  chemical  fiumel.  This,  however, 
(Sen  too  great  a  width  of  surface  for  the  menstruum,  which,  therefore, 
ha«  a  correspondingly  smaller  coiu'se  to  travel  before  emerging  from  the 
rK}ttom  of  the  percolator,  and,  therefore,  the  familiar  tapering  percolator 
rame  into  use  (Fig.  166).  At  the  present  time  the  Oldberg  cylindric 
percolator  (Fig.  167)  is  very  popular,  for  by  means  of  it  we  are  able  to 
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exhaust  a  drug  far  more  thoroughly  than  in  either  a  tapering  or  a  conic 
percolator,  from  the  simple  fact  that  each  portion  of  menstruum  has  to 
travel  through  a  larger  amount  of  the  drug  before  emei^ing  from  tbc 
percolator.     A  variety  of  percolator  used  exclusively  in 
chemistry  is  the  Soxhlet  Extractor  (Fig.  168).     The  Lsind- 
siedl  modification  of  the  Soxhlet  is  arranged  with  a  set  of 
special  extracting  thimbles,  which  permit  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  forextractionofaqueous  solutions  with  immiscible 
solvents. 

The  saturated  solution,  when  emerging  from  the  per- 
colator, is  called  the  percomte,  and,  of  course,  this  must  be 
collected  in  an  appropriate  vessel.  For  this  purpose  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  the  receiving  bottle,  is  usually  em- 
ployed.    Elaborate  forms  of  receiving  bottles  are  on  the 


^.  168- 


market  in  which  the  graduations  are  engraved  upon  the  glass.     These, 

while  presenting  an  elegant  appearance,  are  scarcely  necessary,  as  the 
pharmacist  has  many  wide-mouthed  boHlcj 
at  his  disposal,  and  he  can  usually  graduate 
same  by  pouring  in  definite  quantities  of  liquiii 
from  an  accurate  graduate,  and  markine 
amount  by  cutting  with  a  file  or  on  a  strij' 
of  paper  pasted  along  the  length  of  the  botlle 
(marking  same  with  ink).  The  percolator 
must  be  supported  on  an  appropriate  stacd. 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  retort  stand  pictured  in  Fig.  83,  it 
being  always  understood,  however,  that  the 
glass  percolator  must  never  come  in  contact 
with  the  iron  ring,  being  protected  from  the 
same  by  covering  the  ring  with  paper  or 
cloth  (Fig,  169). 
Fia.  180,— Correot  percolation  When  largc  amounts  of  percolation  arc 

being  carried  on,  special  percolating  stanilj 

have  been  devised ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Shinn  percolating  closet 

and  the  Remington  percolating  shelf. 
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OperatiQiL — The  process  of  percolation  may  be  divided  under  the 
following  headings:  Comminution  of  the  drug;  moistening  the  same; 
packing  in  percolator  (with  maceration  either  before  or  after  packing) ; 
pouring  on  the  menstruum  and  collecting  percolate  until  exhausted. 

ComminiUion. — Before  percolating  the  drug  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
reduced  to  particles  of  more  or  less  fineness,  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  comminute  drugs  before  solution.  As  mentioned  above,  in  percola- 
tion it  is  essential  that  the  drug  be  ground  sufficiently  fine  to  rupture  all 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  this  degree  of  fineness  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  structure  of  the  drug,  those  drugs  having  small  cells  calhng 
for  a  finer  degree  of  comminution  than  those  in  which  the  cells  are  large. 
Thus,  nux  vomica  must  be  powdered  very  finely,  whereas  in  gentian  the 
cells  are  large  and  a  coarse  powder  can  be  utilized.  This  explains  why 
the  pharmacopoeia  directs  various  degrees  of  fineness  for  the  powders  used 
in  percolation.  Another  point  regarding  comminution  of  the  drug  is 
the  rapidity  or  completeness  of  exhaustion.  Thus,  in  percolating  fluid- 
extracts  it  is  usually  desirable  to  exhaust  the  drug  with  less  menstruum 
than  in  preparing  tinctures  from  the  same  drug,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
the  drug  used  in  percolating  a  fluidextract  is  generally  directed  to  be  in 
finer  powder  than  that  used  in  making  the  tincture.  The  powdering  of 
the  drug  is  accomplished  by  those  methods  of  comminution  described  in 
Chapter  VI.  best  serving  the  particular  piu-pose,  the  main  requirement 
\)eing  that  the  drug  used  in  percolation  be  of  uniform  fineness. 

Moistening  of  the  Drug. — Before  packing  the  drug  in  the  percolator 
it  is  directed  to  be  moistened  with  menstruum,  this  being  done  because, 
when  the  drug  comes  in  contact  with  the  menstruum,  the  compressed 
dried  ceUs  are  swollen  to  their  normal  size,  and  if  this  swelling  occurred 
within  the  percolator,  it  would  cause  sufficient  expansion  to  cause  a 
stoppage  of  the  operation. 

This  moistening  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  drug  in  a  suitable 
container,  preferably  of  porcelain  or  stoneware,  adding  the  required 
quantity  of  menstruum,  and  mixing  same  thoroughly  with  the  drug  by 
stirring  with  a  wooden  paddle.  After  being  moistened  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  complete  the  swelling, 
thereupon  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  the  moist  drug  to  be  passed  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  thus  making  the  product  into  a  coarser  granular  powder, 
ready  for  packing. 

Packing  of  the  Drug, — To  receive  this  granular  powder  the  clean  and 
absolutely  dry  percolator  is  prepared  by  placing  in  its  neck  a  plug  of 
absorbent  cotton,  followed  by  a  layer  of  clean  dry  sand.  This  latter 
precaution  was  directed  in  former  pharmacopoeias,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  filtration  and  also  to  hold  the  plug  of^  cotton  in  place.  Many  careful 
pharmacists,  however,  omit  the  sand  as  an  unnecessary  detail.  Upon 
this  sand  the  granulated  powder  is  poured  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  the  usual  rule  being  to  place  in  the  percolator  about  one- 
fourth  at  a  time,  and  each  fourth  is  carefully  and  firmly  packed  before 
the  next  portion  is  added.  The  packing  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  wooden  plunger,  and  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  wood  will  suffice, 
there  being  nothing  better  than  a  wooden  potato-masher.  The  pack- 
ing of  the  drug  is  a  matter  of  skill,  and  in  order  to  do  it  successfully  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the  drug  and  the  menstruum.  Drugs 
in  finer  powder  are  not,  as  a  rule,  packed  so  tightly  as  those  of  coarser 
powders,  but  the  supreme  test  of  the  correct  packing  is  the  rapidity  of 
the  flow  of  the  percolate.  If  the  drug  is  packed  too  tightly,  the  per- 
il 
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colate  drops  too  slowly,  and  if  too  loosely,  the  percolate  runs  sc 
rapidly  as  Dot  fairly  to  exhaust  the  drug;  therefore,  packing  muEt 
be  put  down  as  chiefly  a  matter  of  experieuce.  The  nature  of  tk 
menstruum  also  has  an  influence  on  the  packing  of  the  percolator.  If  ihe 
menstruum  is  pure  alcohol,  the  drug  can  gener^y  be  packed  more  tightly 
than  if  it  consists  of  water,  and  if  glycerin  is  present  in  the  menstruum, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  pack  the  drug  too  tightly.  It  is  hardly  nec& 
sary  to  say  that  in  packing  the  drug  the  pressure  should  be  equal  on  eH 
sides  of  tJhe  powder.  If  the  drug  on  one  side  of  the  percolator  is  packed 
more  loosely  than  on  the  other,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  menstniuin 
will  choose  the  easiest  possible  way  and  will  run  down  the  looser  side,  and, 
therefore,  the  drug  will  be  incompletely  exhausted. 

All  the  drug  being  packed  in  the  jwrcolator,  there  is  carefully  placed 
above  it  a  sheet  of  filter-paper  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  glass  weight,  any 
unused  glass  stopper  answering  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  paper 
is  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  powder  when  the  menstruum  Is 
poured  in,  the  force  of  the  fall  of  the  liquid  being  apt  to  cause  the  risii^ 
of  the  powder  to  the  surface  of  the  menstruum. 

Instead  of  filter-paper,  the  wiiter 
found  very  convenient  disks  of  or- 
dinary clean  Manila  card-board, 
made  from  one  of  the  many  re- 
jected paste-board  boxes  found  in 
every  drug-store.  Thesedisks,  per- 
forated by  the  point  of  a  file,  vhen  i 
just  the  size  to  fit  snugly  above  the  | 
drug  within  the  percolator,  required 
no  weight  to  keep  them  down. 

Whether    the  drug    has .  been 
packed  evenly  on  all  sides  is  shown 
by  the  descent  of  the  first  men- 
struum, which  should  go  down  in   : 
a  perfectly  even  nng,  as  shown  in 

K..™.^.,™,.„„.ki..:..„„,,«.ll„,    K(!-l™,6.  .  ,_^.     .. 

After  the  drug  is  packed  in  the 
percolator  and  enough  menstruum  has  been  poured  in  to  fully  penetrate 
the  drug  and  to  begin  dropping  from  the  percolator,  the  lower  orifice 
is  closed  and  the  drug  is  directed  by  the  pharmacopceia  to  macentte 
within  the  percolator  for  a  period  ranging  from  twdve  to  forty-aght 
hours.  Many  prefer  to  macerate  the  drug  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  before  packing  in  a  percolator,  as  in  this  case  the 
maceration  can  be  conducted  in  an  absolutely  closed  vessel  or  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

Adding  Menairuum. — The  menstruum  is,  as  mentioned  above,  Ibe 
solvent  used  for  extracting  the  active  principles  of  the  drug.  The  varioas 
menstrua  directed  by  the  pharmacopceia  for  different  drugs  have  befn 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  using  the  particular  solvent  best  adapted 
easily  and  speedily  to  remove  the  active  principles  of  the  drug  under 
consideration.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pharmacopceial  committee  , 
has  been  guided  by  practical  commercial  considerations,  the  rule  being  to 
choose  as  menstruu^yl^e  cheapest  solvent  that  will  fully  answer  the 
purpose.  Understanomg  this  fact,  the  pharmacist  should  carefully 
follow  the  pfaarinacop<Bifd  instructions,  appreciating  that  when  the  Vnileti 
States  Pharmacopceia  directs  strong  fdcohol,  it  is  because  a  weaker 
alcoholic  menstruum  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
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Usually  the  menstrua  used  in  percolation  are  of  various  mixtures  of 
alcohol  and  water;  occasionally  glycerin  is  directed  to  be  added  to  the 
menstruum,  this  usually  in  cases  of  drugs  containing  large  quantities  of 
tannin.  In  the  same  way  ammonia  water  is  added  to  the  menstruum  in 
preparations  of  licorice,  and  ammonia  or  other  alkalis  for  drugs  contain- 
ing pectin,  while  acids  are  used  in  the  menstrua  for  drugs  containing 
volatile  alkaloids,  such  as  conium,  ergot,  etc. 

Not  all  percolates  are  made  with  alcoholic  menstrua;  for  example^ 
some  infusions  are  made  by  percolation  of  the  drug  with  water; — ^infusion 
of  cinchona  (U.S.P.  1890)  with  water  plus  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  and 
infusion  of  wild-cherry  (U.S.P.  VIII.)  with  cold  water. 

Again,  stronger  white  wine  was  used  as  a  menstruum  in  the  prepara- 
tion- of  percolated  wines  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  1890.  Dilute  acetic  acid  is  used  in  those 
vinegars  made  by  percolation,  while  oleoresins 
are  made  by  percolating  the  drugs  with  ether  or 
acetone. 

The  Percolation. — ^The  proper  menstruum  is 
poured  upon  the  filter-paper  above  the  pow- 
dered drug  in  the  percolator,  care  being  taken 
to  pour  it  so  as  not  to  cause  the  floating  of  the 
paper.     As  the  menstruum  passes  down  through 
the  drug,   more  is  added  to  take  its  place,  it 
being  an   unvaried  rule  that  there  should  al- 
ways   be   maintained    a    layer   of  menstruum 
above  the  surface  of  the  drug,  for,  if  the  drug  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  evaporation  takes  place  from 
its  surface,  and   fissures  occur  through  which 
the  menstruum  added   afterward  will  run,  in- 
stead of  through  the  entire  surface  of  the  drug. 
In    order    to    keep    a    sufficient    quantity    of 
menstruum  upon  the  surface  of  the  drug,  re- 
course is  had  to  continuous  percolal^ion  by  in- 
verting   the     menstruum    bottle     within     the 
percolator  in   the  same  manner  as  suggested 
in     continuous     filtration     (Fig.      171).      The 
menstruum  poured  in  and  passing  through  the 
drug  should  emerge  from  the  percolator  slowly 
and     steadily,    the    rapidity    being    dependent 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  the  drug  being  manipulated;  thus  the  last 
pharmacopoeia  directs  a  flow  of  ten  drops  a  minute  in  percolating  1000 
grammes  of  drug  for  fluidextract,  while  for  tinctures  the  flow  is  to  be 
twenty  drops  a  minute.     It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  this  standard 
would  be  absurd  if  we  were  percolating  200  pounds  of  a  drug  and  ex- 
pecting, say,  100  gallons  of  the  percolate. 

In  most  operations  in  retail  pharmacy,  however,  in  which  we  deal 
with  200  to  1000  mils  of  menstruum,  the  speed  given  above  may  be 
maintained,  and  a  skilful  operator  aims  to  so  pack  his  drug  as  regularly  to 
attain  this  speed,  and  after  some  practice  usually  learns  the  art.  In 
order,  however,  to  insiwe  the  speed  of  percolatlbi^^rected,  the  pharma- 
copoeia directs  that  the  lower  orifice  of  the  percoMWbe  closed  with  a  cork 
through  the  perforation  of  which  passes  a  glass  tfflbe  which  is  fitted  with 
a  rubber  tube,  at  least  as  long  as  the  percolator  jpd  terminating  with  a 
second  glass  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  '*V."     When  the  rubber  tube  is 


Fig.  171. — Cootinuous  perco* 
lation. 
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raised  so  that  the  outlet  is  above  the  surface  of  the  menstruum  in  the 
percolator,  it  follows  that  no  liquid  will  run  out,  whereas  if  it  is  lowered 
to  its  greatest  depth,  the  liquid  will  run  out  very  rapidly,  and,  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  tube  to  its  greatest  height  or  greatest  depth,  the  rapidity 
of  the  percolation  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  If  it  is  desired  to  cloee 
the  tube  completely,  a  pinch-cock  (p.  98)  can  be  used,  although  if  the 
tube  is  of  sufficient  length,  this  is  scarcely  necessary. 

In  practice,  the  rubber  tubing  is  not  so  convenient  as  it  seems  at 
first  blush,  as  the  several  joints  of  the  cork,  the  glass  tube>  and  the 
rubber  tube  fittings  are  apt  to  leak  unless  very  carefully  prepared, 
making  an  unsightly  and  dirty  process.  If,  therefore,  the  percolating 
tube  is  used,  care  should  always  be  taken  before  percolation  to  see  that 
the  cork  and  rubber  tubes  do  not  leak  by  pouring  water  into  the  empty 
percolator,  raising  the  tube  to  its  greatest  height,  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
in  that  way  for  some  time. 

Many  pharmacists  omit  the  use  of  the  rubber  tube,  substituting  there- 
fore an  ordinary  cork  with  notches  in  the  side,  which  do  not  extend 
through  the  entire  length.  If  the  percolation  is  desired  to  be  stopped, 
the  cork  is  pushed  up  into  the  neck  beyond  the  notch,  when  an  absolutely 
water-tight  fitting  occurs.  When  the  flow  is  desired,  the  cork  is  loosened 
so  as  to  allow  a  part  of  the  notch  to  be  beyond  the  neck  of  the  i>ercolator, 
leaving  a  tiny  orifice  through  which  the  hquid  can  be  dropped.  This 
scheme  is  usually  satisfactory,  although  ^e  tightening  and  loosening 
of  the  cork  during  the  process  of  percolation  are  apt  to  be  untidy.  Far 
better,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  a  metal  sprinkler  top,  such  as  is  used  for 
tooth-wash  bottles. 

Finishing  Percolation. — By  making  preparations  by  percolation  it  is 
generally  intended  that  the.  percolation  be  continued  until  the  drug  is 
exhausted,  the  word  meaning  in  this  case  the  removal  from  the  drug 
of  all  its  soluble  constituents.  There  are  several  ways  of  proving  the 
practical  exhaustion  of  a  drug,  for,  in  the  operation,  it  is  usually  unneces- 
sary to  carry  on  percolation  to  the  extreme  point  of  removing  every 
particle  of  soluble  matter.  If  the  drug  is  a  bitter  one,  we  generally  say 
it  is  exhausted  when  the  percolate  comes  through  no  longer  bitter,  even 
though  it  may  be  still  impregnated  with  some  of  the  coloring-matter 
residing  in  the  drug,  the  latter  being  more  tenacious  and  persistent  of 
removal.  In  some  cases  the  bitterness  is  so  great  that  a  large  amount  of 
menstruum  will  be  necessary  before  every  trace  of  bitterness  is  removed. 
An  example  of  this  is  quassia,  in  which  case  we  generally  consider  the  drug 
exhausted  when  the  percolate  is  almost  free  from  bitterness. 

Tannin-bearing  drugs  are  usually  percolated  until  the  percolate  is 
free  from  astringency,  whereas  in  odorous  drugs  the  absence  of  odor 
from  the  percolate  announces  exhaustion. 

The  residue  left  after  percolation  or  maceration  is  called  the  marcj  and 
in  both  percolation  and  maceration  it  retains  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture.  As  mentioned  under  Maceration,  in  the  latter  case  the  moi5t 
liquid  is  the  finished  full  strength  tincture,  and  this  marc  should  always 
be  expressed,  else  the  yield  of  tincture  will  be  lessened.  In  percolation 
the  marc  is  moist  with  the  menstruum,  hence  there  is  no  loss  so  far  as 
finished  tincture  is  concerned,  but  the  loss  of  menstruum  is  excessive. 
It,  therefore,  behooveaf  the  economic  pharmacist  to  recover  the  alcohol 
from  this  marc,  which  can  be  done  by  the  process  of  steam  distillation. 
During  the  writer's  experience  in  practical  pharmacy  it  was  his  custom 
to  keep  on  hand  a  number  of  half-gallon  wide-mouthed   candy  jare, 
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securely  corked,  and  in  these  he  threw  the  successive  batches  of  marc 
at  the  end  of  every  percolation.  When  sufficient  quantity  had  accumu- 
lated in  these  bottles,  Ms  steam  distillation  apparatus  was  fitted  up,  the 
tube  from  the  boiler  fitted  into  the  candy  bottle,  and  steam  passed  through 
and  the  vapors  collected.  The  yield  of  alcoholic  distillate  more  than 
paid  for  the  fuel  and  time  employed. 

This  process  is  found  more  convenient  and  efficacious  than  the 
ordinary  method  of  pouring  water  on  the  drug,  and  thus  forcing  the 
menstruum  out,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  addition  of  water  to  the  starchy 
matter  remaining  in  the  marc  is  apt  to  cause  a  swelUng  of  the  drug  and 
subsequent  clogging  of  the  percolator. 

Modified  Percolators. — Under  Distillation  and  Comminution  we 
found  that  ingenuity  had  devised  many  special  apparatus  for  carrying 
on  both  operations,  and  the  same  also  holds  good  in  regard  to  percolation. 

Chief  among  these  improved  forms  of  perco- 
lators must  be  mentioned  the  Squibb's  well  tube 
percolator  (Fig.  172),  which  is  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  percolation  of  large  quantities 
of  drug.  As  mentioned  above,  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  percolator  itself,  glass  or 
earthenware  percolators  larger  than  two  gallons 
are  inconvenient  to  handle.  Therefore,  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments  recourse  is  had  to 
either  huge  metal  percolators  or  to  percolators 
made  of  wood.  Metal  percolators  are  not 
advisable,  for  acids  from  the  drug  or  menstruum 
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may  attack  the  metal  and  render  the  product,  liable  to  contamination 
by  metallic  contact,  while  wooden  percolators,  even  if  unobjectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  contamination,  becoming  saturated  from  contact 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  certain  drug,  can  be  used  for  the 
percolation  of  that  drug  alone,  and,  therefore,  in  their  use  a  separate 
percolator  must  be  provided  for  each  drug  desired  to  be  percolated. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  frailty  of  glass  or  earthenware  percolators  is 
their  funnel  form,  which  also  increases  their  cost.  Earthenware 
crocks  with  flat  bottoms  can  be  obtained  of  almost  any  size  and  for 
prices  comparatively  low,  and,  possessing  a  firm  foundation,  are  very 
durable;  hence  the  use  of  same  in  percolation  was  suggested  to  the 
fertile  mind  of  Dr.  Squibb,  whose  experiments  brought  forth  the  well 
tube   percolator,   which    consists   of  an   earthenware    crock   with   the 
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inside  bottom  fitted  with  a  sheet  of  felt  for  filtering  purposes,  and 
the  drug  packed  therein  around  a  large  glass  tube.  If,  upon  the 
drug  so  packed,  menstruum  is  poured,  it  percolates  through  to  the  felt, 
then  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  central  glass  tube  to  practicaUy  the 
same  height  as  it  is  on  the  outside,  following  the  well-known  law  of 
water  seeking  its  own  level. 

Now,  if  in  this  tube  is  placed  a  syphon,  the  liquid  within  the  well 
tube  can  be  drawn  off,  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  menstruum  is  kept 
on  drug  outside  the  well  tube,  a  constant  level  can  be  maintained  in 
the  well  tube  ready  to  be  drawn  off  through  the  syphon.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  constant  fiow  from  the  syphon  its  lower  end  must  be  bent 
up  as  shown  in  cut,  making  the  orifice  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
higher  than  the  orifice  of  the  short  arm.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken, 
the  liquid  in  the  well  tube  is  syphoned  off  more  rapidly  than  it  percolate, 
emptying  the  syphon  immediately  (Kg.  172). 

Among  the  other  forms  of  modified  percolators  are  the  various  pres- 
sure percolators,  such  as  Rosewater's  and  Berry's,  both  of  these  being 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  Real  percolating  press.  With  these,  drugs 
can  be  percolated  very  rapidly  and  quite  thoroughly. 

Volatile  Liquid  Percolators, — In  the  manufacture  of  oleoresins  by 
percolation  with  ether  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  evaporation 
of  the  volatile  solvent,  and  in  this  case  a  special  variety  of  percolator 
(Fig.  173)  has  been  suggested.  A  similar  volatile  liquid  percolator  can 
be  made  with  any  ordinary  percolator  by  fitting  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
percolator  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube,  which  in  turn 
passes  through  another  cork  tightly  fitted  into  the  receiving  bottle 
(Chapter  XV.).  Then  there  must  be  an  exit  for  the  air  from  the  receiv- 
ing bottle,  hence  the  receiving  bottle  must  have  two  orifices,  one  pro- 
vided with  a  glass  tube  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  cork,  tightly 
closing  the  top  of  the  percolator;  which  cork,  for  convenience  sake,  is 
usually  provided  with  a  second  orifice,  through  which  passes  a  funnd  for 
the  admission  of  the  solvent.  In  some  worl^  the  use  of  the  rubber  tube 
connecting  the  receiving  bottle  with  the  top  of  the  percolator  is  objected 
to  on  the  grounds  that  the  vapors  of  ether  wiQ  attack  the  rubber  of  thus 
tube,  hence  it  is  recommended  that  the  outlet  tube  of  the  receiver  be 
drawn  to  a  fine,  tapering  point,  to  reduce  loss  of  evaporation  to  the  men- 
struum, a  similar  tapering  tube  being  fitted  in  the  cork  closing  the  top 
of  the  percolator.  The  author's  experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
the  danger  of  destroying  the  rubber  is  scarcely  worth  considering,  and 
not  only  by  means  of  such  rubber  tubing  is  the  loss  by  evaporation 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  but  a  steady  flow  of  air  from  the  receiving  bottle 
to  the  top  of  the  percolator  ensues. 

A  modification  of  a  volatile  liquid  percolator  was  used  by  the  writer 
in  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  ordinary  percolation,  from  which  he  drew 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  highly  profitable  to  use  such  a  volatile 
liquid  percolator  for  all  cases  of  percolation. 
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GALENIC  PHARMACEUTIC  PREPARATIONS 

Having  considered  all  the  processes  used  in  pharmacy,  we  are  now 
ready  to  study  the  application  of  these  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutic 
preparations. 

For  convenience  in  teaching  we  group  pharmaceuticals  into  two 
classes — galenic  preparations  and  chemical  preparations.  Those  prepara- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  which  no  chemical  action  is  involved  are 
called  galenic,  after  Galen,  one  of  the  ancient  medical  authorities,  while 
chemical  preparations  are  those  in  which  a  chemical  change  is  produced 
during  process  of  manufacture. 

Alr^idy,  in  discussing  Solution  (p.  118),  attention  was  called  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  grouping  into  simple  and  chemical  solution,  from  the 
strictly  philosophic  standpoint;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  convenience 
of  such  grouping  from  the  pharmaceutic  point  of  view  is  readily  admitted. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  grouping  of 
pharmaceuticals  into  galenic  and  chemical  preparations,  for  many  so- 
called  chemical  preparations  can  be  made  equally  well  by  the  retail 
pharmacist  by  purely  galenic  means.  Thus,  while  the  manufacture  of 
syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  involved  a  chemical 
action,  the  recipe  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  consists  in  merely  mixing 
diluted  hydriodic  acid  with  water  and  sytup.  It  is  true  that  in  making 
diluted  hydriodic  acid  (U.S.P.  IX.)  the  same  chemical  action  occurs  that 
took  place  in  making  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  (U.S.P.  1890),  but  this  does 
not  apply  as  far  as  the  present  sjrrup  is  concerned,  it  being  just  as  much  a 
galenic  as  is  S3rrup  of  citric  acid. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  classification  of  pharmaceuticals  into  galenic 
and  chemical  preparations,  as  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  is  a  matter 
of  convenience. 

It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  discuss  the  manufacture  of  a  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  most  prominent  feature  is  a  chemical  reaction,  before 
considering  the  subject  of  chemistry  as  outlined  in  Part  III.;  hence  in  all 
such  preparations  the  discussion  of  their  manufacture  will  be  deferred 
until  Part  III.  is  reached,  and  the  only  mention  of  them  in  this  division 
will  be  the  grouping  of  them  under  the  heading  Chemical  Preparations 
in  the  list  of  officials  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  each  group 
of  official  pharmaceuticals. 
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The  groups  of  official  pharmaceuticals  are  given  below  in  a  tabulated 
form: 

UQUID  PREPARATIONS 

I.  Solutions  of  volatile  substances: 

Aqueous Waters. 

Alcoholic Spirits. 

II.  Solutions  of  non-volatile  substances: 
(a)  Made  by  a  simple  solution: 

Aqueous Solutions.         ^ 

Aqueous  (viscid) MucHages. 

Aqueous  (saccharine) Syrups. 

Mellifluous Fioneys, 

Alcoholic Some    tinctures,  as  tmct- 

ure  of  ferric  chloride. 

Alcoholic  (saccharine) Elixirs, 

Glvcerinic Glycerites. 

Ethereal CoUodians. 

Oleaginous Oleates. 

(h)  Made  by  maceration  or  percolation : 

Aqueous Infusions  and  Deoodumt. 

Alcoholic Tinctures  &ndFluideairad». 

Vinous '  Wines. 

Ethereal Oleoresins. 

Acetous Vinegars. 

III.  Liquids  containing  undissolved  matter: 
(a)  For  internal  use : 

Aqueous,  with  neither  oil  nor 

resin Mixtures. 

Aqueous,  with  oil  or  resin Emvlsions. 

(6)  For  external  use : 

Oleaginous Ldniments. 


SOLID  PREPARATIONS 

I.  Made  by  maceration  or  percolation: 

Bv  evaporation Extracts  {Abstracts,  I'.SP. 

1880). 
By  precipitation Resins. 

II.  Without  maceration  or  percolation : 

(a)  For  administration  by  mouth  in  undivided  portions: 

Pulverized Powders. 

Semisolid Masses. 

Semisolid  (saccharine) Confections. 

In  divided  portions: 

Globular  doses PiUs. 

Disk-like  doses Troches. 

(b)  For  administration  by  rectum,  etc Suppositories, 

(c)  For  external  administration : 

Greasy  masses — 

Applied  as  a  plaster Cerates. 

Applied  by  inunction Ointments, 

Moist  masses CatapUxsms. 

Sticky  masses Plasters, 

Spread    on    or    absorbed    by 

paper Papers. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
WATERS  AND  SPmiTS 

WATERS 

Waters  are  aqueous  soltUions  of  volatile  substances,  not  like  spirits, 
which  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile  substances;  not  like  solutions, 
which  are  aqueous  solutions  of  non-volatile  substances. 

Again,  the  volatile  substance  may  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  An 
example  of  an  official  water  containing  a  volatile  solid  is  found  in  camphor 
water;  among  those  containing  volatile  liquids  may  be  cited  any  of  the 
official  waters  made  from  a  Uquid  oil. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  official  waters  grouped  according 
to  process  of  manufacture: 

TABLE  OF  OFnOAL  WATERS 

Process.  Galenic  Preparations.  Chemical  Preparalums. 

'  Ammonia  water. 
Bitter  almond -waier. 
Creosote  water. 
Chloroform  water.. 
Orange  flowei^  water. 
RosCi  water. 

•  •  r  Stronger  ammonia  water. 

CiaseouB  eolution r Chlorine  water  (IJ.S.P. 


Simple   solutioa   or  dilu- 
tion  


Filtration  through  absorb- 
ent powder 


Anise  water. 
Camphor  water. 
Cinnamon  xbater.  * 
Fennel  water. 
Peppermint  svater. 
Spearmint  water ^ 
Distilled  water, 
Hamamdis  water: 

Distillation  }  Stmnger  orangei  flower 

water. 
Stronger  rose  water. 
Sterile  distilled  wcUer. 


1890). 


Sterilization 


The  process  of  preparing  by  simple  solution  or  dilution  consists  in 
taking  the  constituent  and  adding  and  agitating  same  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water.  With  those  prepared  by  gaseous  solution  the  gas  is 
generate  in  an  appropriate  apparatus,  and,  after  being  washed,  is 
passed  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  water,  as  explained  on  p.  127, 
usually  the  passage  of  the  gas  being  continued  until  the  solution  is 
.<^turaied  with  gas. 

SoDCie  gases  are  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  others.  Thus  a  28 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  gas  can  be  prepared,  while  a 
saturated  chlorine  water  contains  only  0.4  of  1  per  cent,  of  that  gas. 

Filtration  through  Absorbent  Powder. — This  process  is  employed  to 
obtain  a  saturated  solution  of  volatile  oil,  the  only  exception  being  the 
manufactiure  of  camphor  water,  which  see.  Volatile  oils  are  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and,  in  the  attempt  to  faciUtate  solution,  the  oil 
is  separated  into  a  ffiaely  divided  form  by  trituration  with  an  absorbent 
pr>wder,  and  when  thus  absorbed  (p.  135)  water  is  gradually  added. 
The  absorbent  powders  employed  for  this  purpose  in  former  phanna- 
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copoeias  were  magnesium  carbonate  and  precipitated  calcium  phosphate. 
Waters  prepared  with  either  one  of  these  powders  are  unsatisfactory. 
Magnesium  carbonate  dissolves  in  water  in  appreciable  amounts,  and 
an  aromatic  water  prepared  in  this  way  will  very  frequently  precipitate 
chemicals  one  .desires  to  dissolve  therein.  Calcium  phosphate  was 
chosen  by  the  pharmacopoaia  of  1890  by  reason  of  its  supposed  insolu- 
bility; but  investigation  showed  that  while  calcium  phosphate  is  not  so 
soluble  as  magnesium  carbonate,  the  minute  traces  which  do  dissolve 
cause  more  mischief  than  does  the  magnesium  carbonate;  the  calcium 
phosphate  acting  as  pabulum  for  the  spores  of  microscopic  plants  which 
may  lodge  in  the  water,  forming  flocculent,  slimy  masses,  due  to  the 
growth  of  these  spores  into  plants.  For  this  reason,  in  the  present 
revision,  purified  talc  is  chosen  as  the  absorbent  powder. 

Distillation. — ^This  process  was  the  first  way  in  which  aromatic 
waters  were  prepared,  and  yields  the  finest  product.  The  process  of 
distillation  has  been  fully  described  in  Chapter  V.,  and  here  need  only 
be  mentioned  the  modifications  of  the  process  adapted  for  the  product 
under  consideration. 

The  substances  from  which  the  volatile  principles  are  to  be  obtained 
are  suspended  in  a  boiler  or  a  still,  and  are  never  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  boiler  next  to  the  Same,  for  in  such  a  case  the  heat  produces 
a  decomposition,  and  the  product  will  be  ruined  through  pr^ence  of 
empyreumatic  odors.  Into  the  still  a  requisite  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  and  is  heated  on  a  slow  fire,  and,  as  the  vapors  rise  from  the 
boiler,  they  carry  with  them  the  aromatic  principles  found  in  the  plant. 
If  enough  of  the  substance  is  used,  a  considerable  excess  of  the  oil  may  be 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  distillate.  In  fact,  most  distilled 
waters  are  made  on  a  large  scale  as  the  side  product  in  the  distillation  of 
volatile  oils  (see  p.  739). 

Distilled  rose  water  and  orange  flower  water  of  commerce  are  termed 
simple  distilled,  double  distilled,  triple  distilled,  or  quadruple  distilled, 
according  to  strength. 

A  double  distilled  water  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  flowers  with 
say,  2)4  parts  of  water,  and  collecting  2  parts  of  distiQate;  triple 
distilled  is  made  by  distilling  off  1  part  of  distillate  from  L^  parts 
of  flowers;  while  quadruple  distilled  is  made  by  securing  1  part  of 
distillate  from  1  part  of  flowers;  hence  the  triple  distilled  is  stron^r 
than  the  quadruple  distilled.  In  some  cases,  in  preparing  quadruple 
distilled  water,  another  1  part  of  flowers  is  mixed  with  sufficient  double 
distilled  water,  and  2  parts  distillate  obtained.  This  process  of  redistilline 
is  called  cohobaiion. 

In  most  of  the  modern  perfume  factories  the  distillation  over  a  nakeii 
fire  has  been  supplanted  by  distilling  in  steam.  In  this  case  steam  i> 
passed  into  an  appropriate  iron  vessel  containing  the  aromatic  substance, 
and  in  passing  through  it  carries  the  odor  along  with  it. 

The  preservation  of  distilled  waters  is  not  an  easy  matter  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  such  solutions  afford  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  microscopic 
plants.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  furthered 
by  the  corking  of  the  containers,  and  in  the  warehouses  of  the  large 
aromatic  water  distillers  the  waters  are  kept  in  carboys,  which  are 
closed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  instead  of  being  corked. 

The  term  "aromatic  waters''  has  reference  to  that  class  of  water? 
which  are  made  from  odorous  principles,  and  are  used  chiefly  as  per- 
fumes and  flavorings.     This  includes  all  the  oflicial  waters  except  the 
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ammonia  waters,  creosote  water,  chloroform  water,  hamamelis  water, 
and  chlorine  water  (U.S.P.  1890). 

Two  methods  of  manufactm'e  of  aromatic  waters  not  given  official 
sanction  are  by  solvtion  in  hot  water  and  by  percolation  through  cotton. 

Hot-water  Process. — This  consists  in  agitating  volatile  substances 
with  hot  water,  a  process  recommended  by  several  pharmaceutic  writers. 
The  process,  however,  is  not  official,  and  the  pharmacopoeia  has  been 
wise  in  omitting  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  hot  water 
occasions  considerable  loss  through  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  sub- 
stance.   Again,  it  may  be  cited  that  the  use  of  hot  water  does  not  produce 
more  saturated  products;  experiments  have  shown  that  when  the  waters 
so  prepared  are  brought  to  the  normal  temperature  and  filtered  until 
perfectly  clear,  their  strength  is  no  greater  than  those  made  by  other 
processes.     As  a  possible  advantage  of  the  use  of  hot  water  it  has  been 
said  that  the  process  afforded  more  rapid  solution  than  any  other  process. 
But,  admitting  this  as  true,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
inconvenience  of  agitating  a  hot  bottle  with  the  possible  blowing  out  of 
the  cork,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  fracturing  the  glass  container. 

Percolation  through  Cotton. — ^The  pharmacopoeia  of  1880  adopted 

the  plan  suggested  by  W.  S.  Thompson,  of  subdividing  the  oil  by  pouring 

it  on  absorbent  cotton  and  picking  the  cotton  into  shreds.    In  this  way 

a  small  quantity  of  oil  can  be  distributed  thoroughly  over  a  considerable 

amount  of  cotton,  and  thus  become  intimately  subdivided,  strands  of 

cotton  acting  as  capillaries  and  drawing  into  the  lumen  minute  traces 

of  the  oiL     The  process  yields  a  very  good  and  permanent  product,  but 

was  abandoned  in  the  revision  of  1890  by  reason  of  the  untidiness  of  the 

operation,  the  pulling  of  the  cotton  usually  being  accomplished  by  hand. 

A  modification  of  this  process,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  same,  is  that 

of  dropping  the  oil  drop  by  drop  on  a  large  sheet  of  ffiter-paper,  and  finally 

tearing  the  paper  into  shreds  and  digesting  it  in  water,  but  this  process 

is  scarcely  more  advantageous  than  is  the  picking  of  cotton.    The  cotton 

on  which  the  oil  has  been  divided  is  then  placed  in  a  percolator,  the 

neck  of  which  has  been  plugged  with  a  piece  of  pure  absorbent  cotton, 

and  the  cotton,  imbued  with  oil,  is  then  packed  down  firmly,  and  the 

water  is  made  to  percolate  through  the  same.    It  must  be  said,  in 

passing,  however,  that  this  process  does  not  yield  so  strong  a  product 

as  does  the  filtration  through  absorbent  powder.    And,  in  truth,  none 

of  the  processes  yields  a  more  superior  product  in  any  way  to  the  water 

prepared  by  pouring  the  oil  into  cold  water  and  agitating  from  time  to 

time  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.    Water  so  treated  is  separated 

from  the  undissolved  oil  by  passing  through  a  well-wetted  filter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  gives  permission  to 
prepare  aromatic  waters,  either  by  the  use  of  "Kieselguhr''  by  the  filter- 
paper  process,  by  shaking  the  oil  with  cold  water,  or  by  distillation  under 
the  special  heading — AqruB  aromaticcB. 

Special  Kotes  on  Official  Waters. — Before  discussing  the  several 
official  waters,  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  order  of  presentation  of 
these  and  other  galenic  preparations  may  not  come  amiss.  Having 
already  given  the  general  methods  of  manufactmre  and  a  table  of  the 
official  representatives  of  this  class  of  preparations,  at  this  place  reference 
need  only  be  made  to  the  individual  pecuUarities  of  each  of  the  several 
preparations,  which  will  be  presented  in  alphabetic  order,  except  in  cases 
where  other  arrangements  are  advisable.  The  official  recipe  for  many  of 
the  same  class  of  galenics  is  identical,  save  the  constituents,  and,  there- 
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fore,  in  order  to  avoid  'Wain  repetition,"  the  pharmacopceial  recipes  will 
be  given  at  length  only  in  one  case,  and  under  the  other  preparations  nuuie 
by  the  identical  process  will  be  the  reference  to  the  typical  recipe,  with  a 
note  as  to  the  deviations  in  making  the  preparation  under  consideration. 
To  be  specific,  in  the  class  of  aromatic  waters  the  six  official  waters — anise, 
camphor,  cinnamon,  fennel,  peppermint,  and  spearmint — ^are  made  by 
exactly  similar  process,  filtration  through  the  absorbent  powder  (purified 
talc),  the  only  difference  being  the  employment  of  the  specific  oil  (or 
alcoholic  solution  in  one  case)  needed  to  make  the  particular  flavor 
desired.  Hence  an  outline  of  the  U.  S.  P.  recipe  will  be  given  in  case  of 
anise  water,  and  in  discussing  the  other  five  waters  reference  will  be  made 
under  "recipe"  to  the  anise  water  recipe,  with  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  special  official.  If  no  recipe  is  prescribed  by  the 
pharmacopoeia,  mention  of  the  fact  will  be  given. 

Again,  as  already  mentioned.  Part  II.  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
discuss  the  chemistry  of  manufacture  of  such  official  preparations  as  are 
more  chemical  than  pharmaceutic;  hence  in  such  cases  discussioD  of 
manufacture  will  be  left  for  Part  III.,  and  the  fact  so  noted. 

Lastly,  these  arrangements  will  obtain  as  far  as  possible  in  all  the 
different  classes  of  preparations  discussed  in  Part  II.  Particularly 
will  the  "general  recipe"  idea  be  applied  in  the  case  of  tinctures  and 
fluidextracts,  where  scores  of  each  class  of  preparations  are  made  by  a 
process  identical,  save  in  choice  of  menstruum  and  fineness  of  powder. 

AQVM  AROMATICil&— Aromatic  Waters 

Under  this  heading,  the  pharmacopoeia  gives  a  general  process,  direct- 
ing the  use  of  2  mils  of  volatile  oil,  15  Gm.  of  purified  talc  and  recently 
boiled  distilled  water  enough  to  make  1  liter.  Permission  is  given  to 
use  the  several  alternative  processes  outlined  on  the  preceding  page. 

Remarks. — The  above  statement  gives  pharmacopceial  sanction  to 
the  manufacture  of  aromatic  waters  by  the  several  processes  there 
enumerated. 

AQUA  AMMONIA  and  AQUA  AMMONUE  FORTIOR 

Both  are  solutions  of  the  chemical,  ammonia,  and  will  be  described 
on  p.  450. 

AQUA  AMYGDALE  AMAR£— Bitter  Almond  Water 

(Aq.  Amygd.  Amar.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Oil  of  bitter  almond,  1  mil;  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  999  mils. 
ManipiUaiion, — Prepared  by  simple  solution  and  filtration. 

Remarks. — Note  that  the  strength  of  this  water  is  0.1  of  1  per  cent. 
and  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  international  bitter  almond  water. 
which  is  directed  to  contain  0.1  of  1  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  ac\d. 

Dose, — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


AQUA  ANISI— Anise  Water 

(Aq.  Anisi) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients, — Oil  of  anise,  2  mils;  purified  talc,  15  Gm.;  recently  boiled  distflkd 
water,  enough  to  make  1000  mils. 
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Manipulation. — Triturate  the  oil  with  the  purified  talc,  then  with  the  water  and 
finally  filter.    For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  55. 

Remarks. — It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  percentage  of  oil  in  anise 
water  is  0.2  of  1  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as 
scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  the  rest 
remaining  in  the  talcum  left  on  the  filter. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  AURANTII  FLORUM— Orange  Flower  Water 

(Aq.  Aur.  Flor.) 

Condensed  Redpe. — Dilute  stronger  orange  flower  water  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water. 

Remarks. — This  water  is  made  by  the  process  of  dilution.  A  radi- 
cal change  was  made  in  both  "rose  water'*  and  "orange  flower  water'' 
in  the  revision  of  1890. 

What  were  known  by  these  titles  in  the  former  pharmacopoeias — 
the  so-called  triple  distilled  imported  waters — are  now  official  as  the 
"stronger  waters,"  while  the  terms  rose  water  and  orange  flower  water 
are  applied  to  waters  diluted  to  50  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  distilled 
water. 

An  ancient  synonym  for  orange  flower  water  which  is  sometimes 
employed  in  prescription  writing  is  aqua  naphce. 

AQUA  AURANTII   FLORUM   FORTIOR— Stronger   Orange   Flower 

Water 

(Aq.  Aurant.  Flor.  Fort.) 

The  saturated  aqueous  distillate  prepared  by  distilling  the  fresh  flowers  of  Citrus 
Aurantium  atnara  linn^  (Fam.  Rutacea)  with  water.  Preserve  it  in  bottles  stoppered 
with  a  pledget  of  purified  cotton  and  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Source. — ^The  commercial  article. 

Description. — Colorless  and  only  faintly  opalescent  with  pleasant  orange  flower 
odor  and  taste. 

Impurities. — Metals.  Test  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  sodium  sulphide.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  55. 

Manufacture. — No  recipe  is  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  this 
water  is  made  by  cohobation,  as  afready  described  on  p.  172,  the  commer- 
cial article  being  "triple  distilled." 

Remarks. — The  metalUc  impurity  test  given  above  is  intended  to 
prevent  use  of  a  water  that  has  been  kept  too  long  in  the  copper  con- 
tainers (usually  tin  lined)  in  which  the  commercial  article  is  usually 
shipped. 

Medical  Properties. — Flavor  and  mild  sedative. 

AQUA  CAMPHORiE— Camphor  Water 

Recipe. — ^Like  anise  water,  except  that  in  making  1000  mils  the  talc  is  triturated 
rith  a  solution  of  8  Gm.  of  Camphor  in  8  mils,  of  alcohol 

Remarks. — Camphor  water  is  the  only  official  water  made  by  tri- 
uration  with  talc  in  which  the  base  is  not  a  volatile  oil.  In  making 
t  the  camphor  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
n'turated  with  purified  talc,  as  if  it  were  a  volatile  oil. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2)^  fluidrachms). 
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AQUA  CHLORI  (U.S.P.  1890)— Chlorine  Water 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  this  will  be  found  on  p.  373 ,  as  this  is 
not  the  proper  time  to  consider  the  chemical  action.  Chlorine  water  is 
a  preparation  which  should  be  made  freshly  each  time  it  is  dispensed, 
and  at  present,  the  National  Formulary  provides  a  simple  extempora- 
neous process  for  preparing  a  similar  preparation,  liquor  chlori  composite 

AQUA  CHLOROFORMI— Chloroform  Water 

(Aq.  Chlorof.) 

Condensed  Recipe. — Chloroform  and  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  ci  each  a 
sufficient  quantity,  are  mixed  together  in  a  dark  amber-colored  bottle;  enough  chloro- 
form being  used  to  insure  a  slight  excess  after  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  obtained. 
For  detaifi,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  66. 

Remarks. — The  above  recipe  is  a  modification  of  the  process  of  simple 
solution,  the  finished  product  being  kept  over  a  layer  of  chloroform. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  finished  product  remain  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, experience  proving  that  a  filtered  chloroform  water  soon  loses  all 
its  volatile  active  principle,  leaving  nothing  but  ordinary  \<;ater.  The 
saturated  solution  contains  about  3^  of  1  per  cent,  of  chloroform. 

Dose, — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI— Cinnamon  Water 

Recipe. — 1000  mils  water  is  made  exactly  as  is  anise  water,  except  that  2  rails  oil 
of  cinnamon  is  employed  instead  of  the  oil  of  anise. 

Remarks. — Cinnamon  water  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  anise  water, 
made  by  the  same  method,  and  the  remarks  applied  to  the  strength  of 
anise  water  are  equaJly  forcible  in  the  case  of  the  water  under  considera- 
tion. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oil  of  cinnamon  from  which  the 
water  is  made  is  very  irritating,  and  often  in  the  dilution  found  in  dnna- 
mon  water  the  taste  is  decidedUy  biting.  For  this  reason  the  pharmaco- 
poeia directs,  when  making  chalk  mixture,  that  the  cinnamon  water  1^ 
used  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water,  as  explained  on  p.  257. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  CREOSOTI— Creosote  Water 

Recipe. — Made  like  bitter  almond  water,  by  simple  solution,  except  that  10  mils 
of  creosote  are  mixed  with  990  mils  of  boiled  distilled  water. 

Remarks. — Creosote  water  is  not  a  permanent  preparation,  for  the 
filtered  solution,  on  standing,  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  some  of  the 
decomposition  products  of  the  creosote  in  the  form  of  a  smeary  tar. 

For  this  reason  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  freshly  prepared. 

Dose, — 10  mils  (2J^  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  DESTILLATA— Distilled  Water 

and 
AQUA  DESTILLATA  STERILIZATA— Sterilized  DistiUed  Water 

These  officials  being  chemicals  rather  than  pharmaceuticals,  will  be 
discussed  in  Part  III. 
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AQUA  FOBNICULI— Fennel  Water 

Recipe. — Made  by  triturating  2  mils  Oil  of  Fennel  with  purified  talc  and  water  to 
make  1000  mils.    Details  identical  with  recipe  for  anise  water. 

Dose, — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  HAMAMELIDIS— Hamamelis  Water 

;.Aq.  Hamam  Witch  Hazel  Water.    Distilled  Extract  of  Witch  Hazel) 

A  saturated  aqueous  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  with  steam  or  water  the  bark, 
twigs,  smaller  stems  or  the  entire  shrub  of  Hamamelis  virginiana  IAnn6  (Fam.  Hamor 
mdidacem)  collected  in  the  autumn  and  adding  one  hundred  and  fifty  mils  of  alcohol 
to  each  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miU  of  distillate.  Preserve  it  in  tightly  closed  containers 
in  a  cool  place. 

Source. — The  commercial  article  containing  not  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  absolute 
grain  alcohol. 

DeecripHon. — Colorless  or  faint  yellow  liquid  of  characteristic  odor.  Sp.  gr., 
0.979  to  0.982. 

Imjntriiies. — Metals,  formaldehyde,  methyl  alcohol.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  59. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  what  is  commonly  called  diatiUed  extract 
of  witch  hazel,  and  has  attained  widespread  popularity  through  the 
persistent  advertising  of  one  of  its  proprietary  forms.  Its  therapeutic 
value  is  doubtful,  many  authorities  claiming  that  its  sole  virtue  resides 
in  the  alcohol  it  contains.  Of  particular  importance  to  the  retailer  is 
the  pharmacopceial  demand  that  this  product  contain  14  per  cent,  grain 
alcohol  (ethyl  alcohol  of  the  pharmacopoeia),  and  that  no  formaldehyde 
be  present.  Many  distillers  have  of  late  used  wood  alcohol,  and  in  the 
crusade  against  the  use  of  this  poison  in  drugs  several  honest  pharmacists 
have  been  prosecuted  for  dispensing  methylated  witch  hazel — another 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  testing,  by  the  pharmacist,  of  every 
product  sold  by  him  under  his  label  and  not  made  in  his  laboratory. 

Dose. — 8  mils  (2  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  MENTHiE  PIPERITA— Peppermint  Water 

Recipe. — 1000  mils  is  made  from  2  mils  Oil  of  Peppermint  by  process,  exactly  the 
same  as  that  for  making  anise  water — trituration  with  purified  talc. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS— Spearmint  Water 

Recipe. — 1000  mils  is  made  from  2  mils  Oil  of  Spearmint,  exactly  as  in  the  recipe 
for  anise  water. 

Dose, — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AQUA  ROSiE— Rose  Water 

Recipe.- — By  dilution  of  stronger  Rose  Water  with  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  in 
recipe  for  orange  flower  water. 

AQUA  ROSiE  FORTIOR— Stronger  Rose  Water 

(Aq.  Ros.  Fort) 

The  saturated  aqueous  distillate  prepared  by  distilling  the  fresh  flowers  of  Rosa 
centifMa  Linnd  (Fam.  Rosaeecs)  with  water.  Preserve  it  in  bottles  stoppered  with  a 
pledget  of  purified  cotton,  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

12 
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<S»owrce.~The  commercial  article. 

Description. — Clear  and  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  roses. 
ImjmrUies. — Metals.     Test  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  sodium  sulphide.    For 
details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  60. 

Manufacture. — No  recipe  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is  a 
triple  distilled  water. 

Remarks. — The  two  varieties  of  rose  water  are  analogous  to  tht* 
two  official  orange  flower  waters  already  discussed. 

Aqua  Phenolata  N.F.  is  made  by  dissolving  22  mils  of  liquefied  phenol  in  978  mil* 
of  distilled  water. 

Medical  Properties  of  Waters. — The  medical  properties  of  most 
pharmaceutic  preparations  are  those  of  the  drugs  from  which  they  arc 
obtained,  and  therapeutic  consideration  will  be  foimd  in  the  proper 
place  under  the  drug  which  is  the  leading  ingredient. 

In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  preparation  consists  of  a  blending  of 
ingredients  giving  different  action  than  the  constituent  drugs;  or  possibly 
may  be  a  commercial,  ready-made  article,  the  constituents  of  which  are 
not  official.  In  such  cases,  illustrated  in  this  chapter  in  orange  flower 
water,  the  medical  properties  will  be  discussed  at  the  time  the  prepara- 
tion is  considered. 

Waters  as  a  class  are  usually  such  diluted  preparations  that  they 
are  scarcely  used  as  medicines,  but  are  generally  employed  as  vehicles. 
As  notable  exceptions,  however,  must  be  cited  such  waters  as  the  am- 
monia waters  and  chlorine  water;  these,  being  rather  powerful  prepara- 
tions and  having  special  uses,  will  be  considered  in  their  place  among  the 
chemicals. 

DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  WATERS 

1  mil   (15  minims) Ammonia  water. 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachm) Bitter  almond  water. 

10  mils  (2 H  fluidrachms) Camphor  water,  creosote  water. 

15  mils  (4  fluidrachms) Anise  water,  chloroform  water,  cinnamon  water 

fennel  water,  peppermint   water,    spearmint 
water. 

No  dose  given Hamamelis  water,  the  orange  flower  water,  thf 

rose  waters. 

Stronger  ammonia  water  should  never  be  dispensed  for  administra- 
tion by  a  patient,  it  being  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  merely  as  a 
standard  form  of  ammonia  which  can  be  diluted  to  a  10  per  cent,  strength 
when  required. 

SPIRITS 

A  spirit  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  volatile  substance^  and,  therefore, 
they  differ  from  waters  only  in  the  solvent  employed.  For  this  reason 
a  number  of  spirits  are  made  from  substances  which  are  abo  used  in  th  • 
manufacture  of  waters.  Practically,  all  the  volatile  oils  representel 
in  the  list  of  aromatic  waters  are  found  in  alcoholic  solutions  among  tb; 
spirits.  The  number  of  spirits,  however,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  wat«i?» 
due  to  the  superior  solubility  of  oils  in  alcohol.  Moreover,  the  amousv 
of  oils  found  in  spirits  is  much  greater  than  that  found  in  waters,  most  of 
the  spirits  containing  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  or  even  20  per  cent,  of  th4 
oil. 
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TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  SPIRITS 


Manufacture. 


Chemical  Preparation. 


Simple  soluiion  or  dilution. 


Spirit  of  ni- 
trous ether. 


Galenic  Preparations. 

'  Spirit  of  ammonia,  aromatic. 
Spirit  of  anise. 
Spirit  of  bitter  almond. 
Spirit  of  camphor. 
Spirit  of  chloroform. 
Spirit  of  cinnamon. 
Spirit  of  ether.  - 

Spirit  of  ether,  compound  (U.8.P.,  viii). 
Spirit  of  gaultneria  (U.S.P.,  viii). 
Spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate. 
Spirit  of  juniper. 
Spirit  of  juniper,  compound. 
Spirit  of  lavender. 
[  Spirit  of  orange,  compound. 
Gaseous  solution Spirit  of  ammonia.  (U.S.P.  viii). 

Solution  .UH  n^ation. . .  I  ^  «{  P^PP^*- 

^^^ &y.  Sii-vliJ: 

As  is  seen  in  the  above  chart,  the  official  spirits  are  made  m  two 
different  ways: 

Simple  Solution  or  Dilution. — This  process  is  simply  adding  and  dis- 
solving the  medicated  substance  in  alcohol.  (In  this  group  we  find 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  official  spirits.)  A  general  formula  for  a  spirit  of 
a  volatile  oil  is  given  in  the  National  Formulary. 

Solution  by  Maceration. — Two  official  spirits  are  made  in  this  way — 
peppermint  and  spearmint.  In  each  case  the  flavoring  constituent  is  a 
volatile  oil,  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  public  who  desire  a  spirit 
colored  like  the  drug  from  which  it  is  made,  the  pharmacopoeia  directs 
that,  after  the  oil  is  added  to  the  alcohol,  it  is  to  be  macerated  with  some 
of  the  drug  until  the  color  of  the  latter  has  been  absorbed  by  the  alcohol. 

In  the  eighth  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  one  spirit — spirit  of  ammonia — was 
made  by  gaseous  solution;  while  two — whisky  and  brandy — are  prepared  by  diatilla^ 
tion.      'Neither  of  these  products  are  recognized  in  the  present  pnarmacopceia. 

Two  official  spirits  may  be  considered  as  made  by  chemical  action — 
spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  In  one  case, 
however,  no  direction  is  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chemical  (glyceryl  trinitrate),  it  being  a  task  considered  too 
dangerous  for  the  ordinary  drug-store;  while  in  the  case  of  the  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  the  spirit  is  really  made  by  dissolving  the  finished  ethyl 
nitrite  in  alcohol,  and  the  process  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  case 
of  simple  solution  or  dilution.  For  this  reason  both  of  these  preparations 
are  found  in  the  chart  given  above  under  the  head  of  simple  solution  or 
dilution. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  SPIRITS 

SPIMTUS  .ETHERIS— Spirit  of  Ether 
(Sp.  iEth. — Hoffmann's  Drops) 

Condensed  Recipe. — Dissolve   325  mils  of  ether  in  alcohol  enough  to  make  1000 
mils. 

Remarks. — This  is  made  by  the  simple  solution  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  is  sold  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Hoffmann's  drops. 
Dose, — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 
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SPnUTUS  iBTHERIS  NITROSI— Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 

A  full  explanation  of  this  important  preparation,  commonly  called 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  will  be  found  on  p.  596. 

SPnUTUS  AMMONIS  AROMATICUS— Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 

This ''important  pharmaceutical  can  best  be  considered  under  the 
Ammonia  Compounds  (p.  454). 

SPIRITUS    AMYGDALiB    AMAILS— Spirit    of    Bitter    Almond 

(Sp.  Amygd.  Amar.) 

Oondensed  Recipe. — Dissolve  10  mils  of  oil  of  bitter  almond  in  800  mils  of  alcohol 
and  add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  as  stated  above  is  not  to  be  sold  as 
'^ essence  of  bitter  almond"  since  it  is  made  from  an  oil  containing  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (p.  704);  hence  it  is  not  safe  to  use  indiscriminately.  Es- 
sences or  flavoring  extracts  should,  of  course,  be  harmless  alcoholic  prepa- 
rations of  aromatic  principles  and  in  making  a  flavoring  essence  of 
almond,  an  oil  that  hsts  been  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid  should  be 
employed.  Among  the  harmless  "essences"  might  be  cited  spirit  of 
peppermint,  spirit  of  spearmint  and  also  spirit  of  lemon,  U.S.P.,  1890. 
E^nce  of  ginger  and  essence  of  vanilla  are  respectively  tincture  of  ginger 
and  tincture  of  vanilla.  The  spirit  of  bitter  almond,  it  might  be  worth 
noting,  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

SPmiTUS  ANISI— Spirit  of  Anise 

Recipe. — 100  mils  Oil  of  Anise  dissolved  in  900  mils  Alcohol.  Details  like  recipe 
for  spirit  of  ether. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  10  per  cent,  preparation  made  by  simple  solution. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  alcohol  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  is  equivalent 
to  the  deodorized  alcohol  (Cologne  Spirits)  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890, 
and  is  devoid  of  the  unpleasant  odor  which  ordinary  alcohol  leaves  on 
evaporation.  In  the  preparation  of  essences  made  from  fine  oils  this 
grade  of  alcohol  must  be  used  instead  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

SPnUTUS  AURANXn  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Spirit  of  Orange 

(Sp.  Aur.  Co.) 

Condensed  Recij>e, 

Ingredients.— Oil  of  orange,  200  mils;  oil  of  lemon,  50  mils;  oil  of  coriander.  20 
mils;  oil  of  anise,  5  mils;  alcohol,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation. — Mix  the  oils  with  the  alcohol.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  406. 

Remarks. — This  preparation,  used  as  the  flavor  in  aromatic  dixir 
(p.  205),  must  be  made  of  the  best  oils  and  alcohol  if  it  is  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  official  provision  as  to  storing  in  well-filled  bottles  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  is  to  prevent  the  oils  from  growing  terebinthinate. 
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SPmiTUS  CAMPHORiE— Spirit  of  Camphor 

(Sp.  Camph.) 

Condensed  Recipe, — Dissolve  100  gm.  camphor  in  800  mils  of  alcohol  and  filter, 
washing  filter  with  enough  alcohol  to  make  1  liter. 

Impurily. — Added  water.  Anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  not  liquefied  when 
immersed  in  the  spirit.     See  U.S.  P. 

Assay, — Polariscopic.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  406  and  Part  V.  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Note  that  the  recipe  of  the  pharmacopoeia  does  not 
direct  the  addition  of  water,  and  provides  a  test  for  the  presence  of  water 
as  well  as  polariscopic  assay  for  the  spirit  (Part  V).  The  addition  of 
water  is  therefore  considered  by  pure  food  officials  as  an  adulteration. 

Dose, — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

SPmiTUS  CHLOROFORMI— Spirit  of  Chloroform 

Recipe. — Made  by  dissolving  60  mils  Chloroform  in  940  mils  Alcohol.     Details 
similar  to  the  recipe  for  spirit  of  ether. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMONI— Spirit  of  Cumamon 

Redpe. — Made  by  dissolving  100  mils  Oil  of  Cinnamon  in  900  mils  Alcohol,  as  in 
making  spirit  of  ether. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (20  minims). 

SPnUTUS   GLYCERYLIS  NITRATIS— Spirit  of   Glyceryl  Trinitrate 

TUm  very  important  official,  Spirit  of  Nitroglycerin,  is  fully  described 
on  p.  611.  Here  mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeial  warning,  that  even  tasting  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  liable  to  produce 
violent  headache;  also  mention  must  be  made  that,  since  it  contains  the 
very  explosive  nitroglycerin,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
spilling  of  the  spirit.  When  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  nitroglycerin 
remains,  and  may  be  brought  to  an  explosion  by  simple  concussion.  If 
the  spirit  is  spilled  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere,  it  should  be  immediately 
treated  with  a  diluted  solution  of  soda,  which  will  break  it  up  into  the 
two  harmless  substances — ^glycerin  and  sodium  nitrate — and  these  can 
then  be  washed  up. 

SPIRITUS  JUWIPERI— Spirit  of  Juniper 

Recipe. — Oil  of  Juniper,  50  mils;  Alcohol,  950  mils,  dissolved  as  in  making  spirit  of 
ether. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

SPmrrnS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS— compound  Spirit  of  Juniper 

(Sp.  Junip.  Co.) 

Condenaed  Redpe. 

Ingredients. — Oil  of  Juniper,  8  mils,  oil  of  caraway,  1  mil;  oil  of  fennel,  1  mil;  alco- 
1h)1,  1400  mils;  water  enough  to  make  2000  mils. 

Manijndations. — Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol  and  then  add  the  water. 
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Remarks. — The  preparation  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  gin,  which 
is  made  by  distilling  fermented  rye  and  malt,  macerating  the  distillate 
with  juniper  berries,  and  redistilling. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2\i  fluidrachms). 


SPIRITUS  LAVANDUL^^— Spirit  of  Lavender 

Recipe. — Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers,  50  mils;  Alcohol,  950  mils,  dissolved  as  in  mak- 
ing spirit  of  ether. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 


SPntmrS  MENTHjE  PIPERITiB— spirit  of  Peppermint 
(Sp.  Menth.  Pip — Essence  of  Peppermint) 

Condensed  Recipe. — 

IngredienU. — Oil  of  peppermint,  100  mils;  peppermint,  10  Gm.;  alcohol  enough  to 
make  1  liter. 

Manipulatum. — Macerate  the  peppermint  leaves  with  water  during  one  hour  and 
then  strongly  express  them.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  alcohol,  add  the  peppermint  leaver 
and  macerate  six  iiours.  After  filtration  run  through  the  filter  enough  alcohol  to  make 
1  liter.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  409. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  10  per  cent,  preparation  of  the  oil  of  peppermint 
made  with  alcohol,  and  macerated  with  sufficient  peppermint  leaves  to 
give  it  a  green  color.    This  is  the  popular  esserux  of  pepperminl. 
Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 


SPIRITUS  MENTKS  VIRIDIS— Spirit  of  Spearmint 

Recipe. — Oil  of  Spearmint,  100  mils;  Spearmint  (bruised),  10  Gm.;  Alcohol,  to 
make  1000  mils.     Make  exactly  as  in  recipe  for  spirit  of  peppermint. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

Spiritus  Athens  Compositus  (U.S.?.  viii:  N.F.  iv)  is  jnrepared  by  mixing  325 
mils  of  ether,  650  mils  of  alcohol  and  25  mils  of  ethereal  oil.  It  is  usually  caUed 
Hoffman's  Anodyne  and  because  of  the  Presence  of  the  expensive  ethereal  oil  (p.  5^. 
is  liable  to  be  adulterated.  It  should  therefore  be  prepared  by  the  pharmacist  from 
an  ethereal  oil  of  known  reliability.     Dose  4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

Spiritus  Ammoni«  (U.S. P.  viii)  is  made  by  gaseous  solution  and  like  ammonift 
water  contains  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia  gas  (p.  451). 

Spiritus  Gaultherie  (U.S.P.  viii)  is  made  by  dissolving  50  mils  of  oil  of  gHol- 
theria  in  950  mils  of  alcohol.  CommercisJ  essence  of  winlergireen  is  usually  made  from 
the  synthetic  methyl  salicylate  (p.  711). 

Spiritus  Limonis  (U.S.P. ,  1890)  is  now  replaced  by  the  official  tincture  of  lemon  jml 
(p.  22  9).  The  spirit  (essence  of  lemon)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  50  mils  of  oil  of  lemoo 
in  950  mils  of  alcohol  and  then  macerating  in  the  mixture  50  Gm.  of  grated  lemon  peel 
which  gives  the  product  a  yellow  color.  The  oil  used  should  be  me  from  terwic* 
thinate  odor  and  the  alcohol  should  be  strictly  pharmacopoeicd. 

Spiritus  Phosphori  (U.S.P.,  1890)  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphorus,  made  with' 
absolute  alcohol  by  the  process  of  upright  condensation.  (See  p.  101.)  This  procfs^ 
was  employed  to  save  undue  evaporation  of  alcohol,  it  being  neceasary  to  digest  the 
phosphorus  in  boiling  alcohol  for  several  hours  in  order  to  dissolve  it.  When  this  proc- 
ess is  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  flask,  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  would  be  lost  by  evap- 
oration, but  if  the  upright  condenser  is  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  the  vapor  of 
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alcohol  passing  through  the  cold  condensing  tube  is  converted  into  liquid,  and  drops 
back  into  the  flask  from  which  it  has  just  emerged.  Spirit  of  phosphorus  was  ofRcial 
because  an  ingredient  of  the  dixir  of  phosphorus  of  the  pnarmacopceia  of  1890. 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latio  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Spirittu  ctheris 
rompoaitus. 

Spintus  acidi 
'ormi«. 


i^pintufl  ammonia 
am«atua. 

Spiritos  cardamoroi 
eompositus. 


>ptrituB  myrciai 
eompositus. 

Spiritas  odoratus. 


>piriiuB  sinapis. 

^piritus  vanillini 
eompositus. 


Spiritus  formi- 
carum;  spirit  of 
ants. 

Liquor  ammoniae 
amsatus. 

Compound  spirit 
of  cardamom. 


Compound  spirit 
of  msrrcia. 

Perfumed  spirit. 


Spirit     of     mus- 
tard. 

Compound  spirit 
of  vanillin. 


Formic  acid,  40  mils;  distilled  water, 
alcohol. 


Anethol,  30  roils;  ammonia  water; 
alcohol 

Oils  of  cardamom,  sweet  orange,  cinna- 
mon, clove  and  caraway;  anethol; 
alcohol. 

Oils  of  myrcia,  sweet  orange  and  pi- 
menta;  alcohol;  water. 

Oils  of  bergamot,  lemon,  rosemary, 
lavender  and  orange  flowers;  acetic 
ether;  water;  alcohol. 

Volatile  oil  of  mustard,  2  mils;  alcohol. 


Vanillin;  oils    of  sweet  orange,  carda- 
mom and  cinnamon;  alcohol. 


See  p.  182. 


Do»€.—A  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 


Do««. — 1  mil  (15 
minims) . 

Flavoring     used     in 
making  elixirs. 


A  w^ll-perf  umed  form 
of  bay  rum. 

An  agreeable  form  of 
cologne  water. 


Used     in      flavoring 
elidrs. 


DOSES  OF  SPIRITS 

0.05  mils  (1  minim) Spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate. 

0.5  mil  (8  tniniTna Spirit  of  bitter  almond. 

1 .0  mils  (15  m.inims) Spirit  of  camphor. 

2.0  mils  (30  minims) Spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  ammonia  aromatic,  anise, 

chloroform,  cinnamon,  juniper,  lavender,  pep- 
permint, and  spearmint. 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachm) Spirits  of  ether. 

10  mils  (2^  fluldrachms) Spirit  of  juniper  compound. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
SOLUTIONS,  MUC3LAGES,  SYRUPS,  AND  HONEYS 

SOLUTIONS 

Solutions  constitute  that  class  of  pharmaceuticals  defined  as  "aque- 
ous solutions  of  non-volaiile  bodies,'^  This  definition  is  redundant,  inas- 
much as  we  say  that  a  '' solution"  (the  class  of  pharmaceuticals)  is  a 
'' solution''  (that  is,  a  product  of  the  ph3n3ical  phenomenon  called  solu- 
tion, which  has  been  discussed  on  p.  118).  In  other  words,  the  student 
at  the  outset  should  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  three  meanings  of  the  word 
"solution."  First,  the  physical  phenomenon  of  molecular  subdiviaon 
resulting  in  a  homogeneous  fluid;  second,  the  ph3rsical  group  of  solutions, 
those  homogeneous  fluids  produced  by  molecular  subdivision,  and  includ- 
ing such  pharmaceuticals  as  waters,  spirits,  glycerites,  tinctures,  etc; 
and,  third,  the  narrow  pharmaceutic  "solution,"  which  includes  only 
that  class  of  physical  solutions  which  have  water  as  the  solvent  and  & 
non-volatile  body  as  dissolved  substance. 

A  pharmacopoeia!  solution  is  an  aqueous  preparation,  free  from  sugar 
(exception.  Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate),  made  by  the  ordinary  proc- 
ess of  solution.  Some  writers  divide  this  class  into  simple  and  chemical 
solutions,  while  others  oppose  such  a  distinction,  claiming  there  is  no 
real  difference  in  the  liquefaction  occurring  in,  say,  solution  of  arsenous 
acid  and  in  solution  of  ferric  acetate.  The  latter  class  of  writers  claim 
that  the  chemical  combination  occuifring  in  the  formation  of  a  so-called 
"chemical  solution"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  of  solution,  the  chem- 
ical reaction  first  occurring,  then  being  followed  by  the  solution  of  the 
newly  formed  substance  or  of  the  ions  of  which  it  is  composed.  (See 
p.  119.)  There  is  much  truth  in  the  argument  that  the  arsenous  acid 
in  the  first  solution  cited  above  is  produced  by  chemical  reaction,  as 
much  as  is  the  ferric  acetate  in  the  other  preparation;  that  the  Jfact 
whether  the  substance  is  dissolved  at  the  moment  of  formation  or  after 
some  time  has  elapsed  makes  little  difference. 

In  this  book  we  will  divide  solutions  into  galenic  preparations  (simple 
solutions)  and  into  chemical  preparations  (chemical  solutions),  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  group  all  pharmaceuticals  into  the  two  clashes;  that 
in  Part  II.  we  will  discuss  only  these  preparations  made  without  chemical 
action,  leaving  those  in  which  a  chemical  action  occurs  for  consideration 
in  Part  III. 

The  manufacture  of  solutions  is  simple  or  complex,  according  as  the 
preparation  is  a  galenic  or  a  chemical.  Galenic  solutions  are  prepared  by 
simply  dissolving  the  substance  in  an  appropriate  quantity  of  water  in 
either  a  flask  or  a  bottle,  and  dissolving  by  agitation,  or  by  first  reducinz 
the  substance  to  a  fine  powder  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  gradually 
adding  water  to  the  substance  in  the  mortar. 

The  preparation  of  the  so-called  "simple  solutions"  is  an  easy  matter 
— so  easy  that  the  average  druggist  is  grossly  careless  with  them.  They 
should  be  elegant  preparations;  hence  the  careful  pharmacist  is  generous 
with  his  filter-paper,  having  all  his  solutions  (save  possibly  lead  water) 
as  clear  as  crystal.  This  applies  to  all  solutions,  and  especially  to  extem- 
poraneous prescriptions.  Have  all  preparations,  intended  to  be  dw, 
fairly  sparkling,  for  the  only  method  possessed  by  the  public  of  judgmg 
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the  skill  of  the  pharmacist  is  the  appearance  of  his  preparations  and  the 
neatness  of  his  packages: 

The  chemical  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  requires  a  high 
d^^ree  of  skill  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  description  of  this  class  had 
best  be  left  until  we  consider  the  substance  from  the  chemical  aspect  in 
Part  III.  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  officials  arranged  as  galenic 
or  chemical: 


TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  SOLUTIONS 


Manvfaclwre. 

These  galenics  are 
made  by  simple 
solution. 


This  galenic  is  made 
by  3imi>le  solution 
and  sterilization. 

This  galenic^  is  made 
by  decoction  and 
sterilisation. 


Oalenic  Preparations. 

Solution  of  arsenous  acid. 

Solution    of    arsenous    and 
mercuric  iodide. 

Solution  of  formaldehyde. 

Solution  of  iodine,  compound. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate, 
diluted. 

Solution  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide. 

Solution  of  sodium  arsenate. 

Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

Physiological  solution  of  sod- 
ium chloride. 

Solution  of  hypophysis. 


Chemical  Preparations. 

Solution  of  ammonium  ace- 
tate. 

Solution  of  calcium  hydrox- 
ide. 

Solution  of  creosol,  com- 
pound. 

Solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

Solution  of  ferric  subsulphate. 

Solution  of  ferric  sulphate. 

Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Solution  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nium acetate. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate. 

Solution  of  magnesium  citrate. 

Solution  of  potassium  arsenite. 

Solution  of  potassium  citrate. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

Solution   of  sodium   glycero- 

Shosphate. 
ition  of  zinc  chloride. 


SPBOAL  ROTES  ON  OFFICIAL  SOLUTIONS 

LIQUOR  ACmi  ARSENOSI— Solution  of  Arsenous  Acid 

(Liq.   Add.  Arsen. — Hydrochloric  Solution  of  Arsenic.     "Solution  of 

Arsenic  Chloride") 

An  aqueous  solution,  containing  arsenous  acid  equivalent  to  not  less  than  0.975 
per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.025  per  cent,  of  AssO*  (197.92). 
Candenaed  Recipe. 

IngredienU. — Arsenic  trioxide,  10  Gm.;  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  50  Gm.;  distilled 
water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManipiMxHon, — Dissolve  the  acid  in  250  Gm.  water;  boil  the  arsenic  trioxide  therein 
until  it  is  diasolved.    After  cooling,  add  enough  water  to  make  1  liter. 

Remflrks. — ^This  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  arsenous  acid  in  water, 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  The  preparation 
was  formerly  called  soliUion  of  arsenic  chloride,  it  being  supposed  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  the  arsenous  acid  with  the  formation 
of  the  chloride.  This  view  is  not  generally  held,  however,  at  the  present 
time,  the  function  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  being  supposed  as  merely 
rendering  the  arsenous  acid  more  soluble. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 


LIQUOR  AMMONn  ACETATIS— Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate 

This  useful  preparation,  known  as  S'pirit  of  Mindererus,  will  be  dis- 
msaed  on  p.  45Z 
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LIQUOR  ARSENI  ET  HYDRARGTRI  lODIDI— Solution  of  Arsenous 

and  Mercuric  Iodide 

(Liq.  Arsen.  et  Hydrarg.  lod. — Donovan's  Solution) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  0.95  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.05 per 
cent,  of  Asis  (455.72)  and  not  less  than  0.d5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.05  per  cent  of 
Hgia  (454.44). 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Areenous  and  mercuric  iodides,  of  each  10  Gm.;  distilled  vster, 
enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation. — Triturate  the  iodides  with  150  mils  of  water  until  they  aic  dii- 
aolved.  Filter  and  wash  filter  with  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  For  details,  aee 
U.S.  P.,  p.  238. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  has  as  its  synonym  Donovan's  Solutmf 
and  contains  1  per  cent,  of  arsenous  iodide  and  1  per  cent,  of  mercuric 
iodide  dissolved  in  water.  The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  Donovan's 
solution  should  be  not  more  than  a  pale  yellow  color;  but  on  standing 
this  solution  becomes  red,  and  such  red  solutions  should  not  be  dispensed, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  contain  traces  of  free  iodine.  This  may  be  preventd 
by  placing  a  globule  of  mercury  in  the  container  holding  the  solution 
and  by  following  the  pharmacopoeial  direction  to  store  in  well-fiUed  amber 
bottles. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS — Solution  of  Calcium  Hydroxide 

This  well-known  preparation,  commonly  called  Lime  Water,  will  be 
considered  among  the  other  preparations  of  calcium  (p.  468).  In  the 
present  system  of  grouping  pharmaceuticals  the  old  Latin  name  Aqua 
Colds  is  a  misnomer,  since  its  active  constituent,  calcium  hydroxide,  is 
a  non-volatile  solid,  while  official  waters  are  solutions  of  volatile  bodies. 

LIQUOR  CRESOLIS  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Solution  of  Cresol 

This  new  of&cial,  similar  to  but  not  identical  with  the  patent  prepara- 
tions, creolin  and  lysol,  will  be  discussed  among  the  cresol  derivative? 
(p.  701). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  CHLORIDI— Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ET  AMMONH  ACETATIS— Solution  of  Iron  and 

Ammonium  Acetate 

LIQUOR  FERRI  SUBSULPHATIS— Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate 

LIQUOR  FERRI  SULPHATIS— Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate 

These  four  chemical  solutions  of  iron  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  that  element  (Chapter  XXXI). 

LIQUOR  FORMALDEHYDI— Solution  of  Formaldehyde 

This  37  per  cent,  solution  of  the  gas  formaldehyde,  sometimes  called 
Formalin,  will  be  discussed  under  Formaldehyde  (p.  586). 

LIQUOR  HYDROGENn  DIOXIDI— Solution  of  Hydrogen   Dioxide 

This  largely  used  3  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is  discussed 
at  length  on  p.  370. 
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LIQUOR  HYPOPHYSIS— Solution  of  Hypophysis 

This  new  official  solution  will  be  discussed  under  the  animal  products 
in  Chapter  LI. 

LIQUOR  lODI  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Solution  of  Iodine 

(Liq.  lodi  Co. — ^Lugol's  Solution) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  4.8  per  cent,  nor  more  than  5.2  per 
cent,  of  I  and  not  less  than  9.8  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.2  per  cent,  of  KI.    Preserve 
the  solution  in  glassHstoppered  Dottles,  protected  from  light. 
CondeMed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  5  Gm.  iodine  and  10  Gm.  potassium  iodide  in  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  100  mils. 

Descripiion. — Transparent  brown  liquid. 

Test  for  Identity. — Blues  starch  paste.  For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  248,  and  Part  V 
of  this  Dock. 

Assay. — See  U.S.P.  and  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — The  synonym  of  this  compound  is  LugoVs  solution,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  wi^h  DobeWs  solution  (p.  191),  as  it  was  in  one 
case  when  a  pharmacist  translated  the  poor  writing  of  a  physician  calling 
for  Dobell's  solution  into  Lugol's  solution,  which  was  accordingly  sprayed 
into  the  throat,  with  exceedingly  irritating  results. 

Compound  solution  of  iodine  contains  5  per  cent,  of  iodine  dissolved 
in  water  by  means  of  10  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide.  This  proves  the 
interesting  fact  that  while  iodine  scarcely  dissolves  in  water,  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

LIQUOR  MAGNE^n  CITRATIS^-Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate 

This  popular  and  valuable  official,  sometimes  called  '^  Purgative 
Lemonade,"  will  be  discussed  on  p.  463. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS— Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate 
Discussed  on  p.  547. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS  DILUTUS^-Diluted  Solution  of 

Lead  Subacetate 

(Liq.  Plumb.  Subacet.  Dil. — ^Lead  Water) 

'Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  40  Gm.  solution  of  lead  subacetate  with  enough  previously  boiled  distilled 
rater  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  called  lead  water,  and  contains  but  4  parts 
>f  solution  of  lead  subacetate  to  100  parts  finished  solution;  hence  it  is 
Quch  weaker.  The  pharmacopoeia  provides  that  the  solution  of  lead 
ubacetat^  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  which  has  been  previously 
K)iled  and  cooled.  ^  The  boiling  in  this  case  is  to  rid  the  water  of  its  dis- 
Dlved  carbonic  acid,  for  if  the  unboiled  water  is  brought  into  contact 
ath  the  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  a  precipitation  of  lead  carbonate 
ccurs,  with  corresponding  loss  in  the  lead  strength  of  the  official  prepara- 
ion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  lead  carbonate  in  the 
fficial  product  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  solution  be  kept  in 
rell-filled  tightly-stoppered  bottles.  Lead  water  is  best  dispensed  opal- 
!K^ent,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  confusing  this  poisonous  preparation  with 
be  harmless  "lime  water." 
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Medical  Properties. — Used  exclusively  externally  as  a  soothing  wash 
in  frost-bitei  ivy-poisoning,  etc.  Hence  no  dose  is  given  by  the  pharma- 
copoeia. 

LIQUOR  POTASSn  ARSENITIS— Solution  of  Potassium  Arseoite 

LIQUOR  POTASSn  CITRATIS— Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate 

LIQUOR  POTASSn  HTDROXIDI— Solution  of  Potassium 

Hydroxide 
Can  best  be  studied  among  the  derivatives  of  potassium  (Chapter 
XXV.). 

LIQUOR     SODJE      CHLORINATES— Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda 
See  p.  376. 

LIQUOR  SODn  ARSENATIS— Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate 

(Liq.  Sod.  Arson.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  0.975  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.025 
per  cent,  of  NasHA804  (186.97). 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  1  Gm.  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate  in  enough  water  to  make  100  mils. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  arsenate  in  wat€r. 
The  sodium  arsenate  must,  however,  be  previously  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallization;  that  is,  it  must  be  the  exsiccated  sodimn  arsenate  of  the 
present  pharmacopoeia.  This  preparation  is  one  of  the  four  arsenical 
solutions  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  others  being  solution  of  ar- 
senous  acid,  solution  of  arsenous  and  mercuric  iodides,  and  solution  of 
potassium  arsenite,  the  latter  being  considered  among  the  chemical 
solutions. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  strength  of  these  foiu'  arsenical  solutions, 
noting  that  while  all  of  them  are  1  per  cent.,  it  does  not  mean  that  each 
contains  1  per  cent,  of  arsenic  trioxide,  U.S.P.  Two  of  these,  solution 
of  arsenous  acid  and  solution  of  potassium  arsenite,  contain  1  per  cent. 
of  arsenic  trioxide;  solution  of  arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide  contains  1  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  iod\de,  while  in  solution  of  sodium  arsenate  the  arsenical 
compound  is  sodium  arsenate. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

LIQUOR  SODn  CHLORIDI  PHTSIOLOGICUS— PhysiologiGal  Solu- 
tion of  Sodium  Chloride 

(Liq.   Sod.   Chlor.   Physio. — Physiological  Salt  Solution.   Normal  Salt 

Solution) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  8.5  Gm.  sodium  chloride  in  distilled  water  enough  to  make  1  liter  asd 
then  sterilize.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  254. 

Remarks. — ^This  new  official  preparation  is  furnished  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  a  normal  saline  soliUion  (p.  435) .  Note  that  the  product  mu?t 
be  dispensed  in  sterile  condition  (p.  124)  and  must  not  be  used  when  mor? 
than  forty-eight  hours  old. 

LIQUOR  SODn  GLYCEROPHOSPHATIS— Solution  of  Sodium 
Glycerophosphate. — This  galenic  can  best  be  discussed  under  Sodium 
Glycerophosphate  (p.  437). 
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LIQUOR  SODn  HTDROXmi— Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide 

While  this  preparation,  commonly  called  soliUion  of  soda,  is  directed 
by  the  present  pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  by  simple  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  in  water,  former  pharmacopoeias  directed  its  manufacture  by 
chemical  action.  Since  the  chemistry  of  this  solution  is  most  interesting, 
discussion  will  be  deferred  until  we  can  take  up  the  chemical  side  (p.  427). 

The  same  treatment  applies  with  equal  force  to  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide. 


LIQUOR  ZmCI  CHLORIDI— Solution  of  Zinc  Chloride 

See  p.  482. 

THE  DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  SOLUTIORS 

0.1  mil  (1>^  minims) Solutions  of  arsenous  and  mercuric  iodide  and  of 

ferric  chloride. 

0.2  mil  (3  minims) Solutions   of  arsenous  acid,   ferric  subsulphate, 

iodine  compound,  potassium  arsenite,  and  so- 
dium arsenate. 

0.35  mil  (6  minims) T . . .  Solution  of  sodium  glycerophosphate. 

1  mil  (15  minims) Solutions  of  hypophysis,  potassium  hydroxide,  and 

sodium  hydroxide. 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachm) Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

15  mils  (4  fluidrachms) Solutions  of  ammonium  acetate,  calcium  hydrox- 
ide, iron  and  ammonium  acetate,  and  potas- 
sium citrate. 

350  mils  (12  fluidounces) Solution  of  magnesium  citrate. 

No  doses  are  assigned  the  official  solutions  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
list. 

Liquor  Antisepiiciis  (U.S.P.  VIII)  was  a  hydro-alcoholie  solution  of  boric  and 
benzoic  acids  comoined  with  the  more  or  less  antiseptic  aromatic  substances,  thymol, 
eucalyptol  and  oils  of  peppermint,  gaultheria  and  thyme.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  antiseptic  solution  of  the  National  Formulary  differs  considerably  from  the  former 
U.S,P.  recipe  (see  below).  These  preparations  are  similar  to  the  many  antiseptic 
solutions  exploited  under  trade  names  and  if  properly  prepared  they  are  highly  agree- 
able products.  For  satisfactory  results,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  volatile  oils  be 
of  the  finest  quality. 

THE  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Liquor  atumini 
acetaiia. 

Liquor  alumini 
acetico-tartratis. 


liquid  alumini 
sub-aoetatia 


liquor  ammonii 

citratia. 

liquor  an  ti0e|>tieua. 


liqoor  antiaepticus 
alkabniM 


Borow's  solution. 


Solution  of  alu- 
minum aoetioo- 
tartrate. 

Solution  of  alumi- 
num aoetate. 


Solution    of    am- 
monium citrate. 


Antiseptic 
tion. 


solu- 


Alkaline    antisep- 
tic solution. 


Lead     acetate;     aluminum  ^  sulphate; 
water. 

Alum ;  monohydratedsodium  carbonate; 
glacial  acetic  acid;  tartaric  acid;  water. 


Aluminum  sulphate;  acetic  acid,  pre- 
cipitated calcium  carbonate;  water. 


Citric  acid;  ammonia  water;  dUtilled 
water. 

Boric  acid,  25  Qm.;  thymol:  eucalyptol; 
methyl  salicylate:  oil  of  thyme;  men- 
thol; sodium  salicylate,  1.2  Qm.;  so- 
dium benzoate,  6  Gm.;  alcohol;  water. 
Purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Potassium  bicarbonate,  32  Om.;  sodium 
benzoate,  8  Gm.;  sodium  borate,  32 
Gm.;  thymol,  eucalyptol;  oil  of  pep- 
permint; methyl  salicylate;  alcohol; 
glycerin;  water.  Cudbear  as  color 
and  magnesium  carbonate  as  clarifier. 


See  p.  494. 


See  p.  494. 


Largely  used  by  Ger- 
man practitioners 
(p.  494.) 

See  p.  456. 


See  above.  Dose. — 
4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


An  agreeable  product 

similar  to  the  manv 

proprietary      procf- 

ucts    now    on    the 

market. 
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Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  is  1000  mils') 


Remsrb 


Liquor      arsenicalis 
Ulemens. 


Liquor  auri  et  arseni 
bromidi. 


Liquor  bismuthi. 
Liquor  bromi. 


Liauor    calds    sul* 
phuratn. 

Liquor  earmini. 


Liquor  chlori  oom- 
positus. 

Liquor  coccineus. 


Liquor  ferri  acetatis. 


Liquor  ferri  albu- 
mmati. 


Liquor  ferri  oitratis. 


Liquor   ferri   hypo- 
pnosphitia. 

Liquor  ferri  nitratis. 


Liquor  ferri  ozy- 
chloridi. 


Liquor  ferri  ozjrsul- 
phatis. 


Liquor  ferri  pep- 
tonati. 

Liquor  ferri  pep- 
tonati  cum  man- 
gano. 

Liquor  ferri  proto- 
chloridi. 


Liquor  ferri  salioy- 
latis. 


Liquor  gutta- 
percha. 


Liquor  hydrargyri  ^ 
et    potassii  iodidi. 


Liquor  hydrarsyri 
nitratis. 


Clemen's       solu- 
tion. 


Solution  of  gold 
and  arsenic  bro- 
mide. 

Solution  of  bis- 
muth. 

Smith's  solution 
of  bromine. 


'Vleminckx'  solu- 
tion. 

Solution   of  car- 
mine. 

Compound  solu- 
tion of  chlorine. 

Cochineal  color. 


Solution  of  ferric 
acetate. 

Solution  of  albu- 
minate of  iron. 


Solution  of  ferric 
citrate. 


Solution  of  ferric 
hypophosphite. 

Solution  of  ferric 
nitrate. 


Solution  of  ferric 
oxychloridc. 


Solution  of  ferric 
oxysulphate. 


Solution    of   fer- 
rous chloride. 


Solution  of  ferric 
salicylate. 


Solution  of  gutta- 
percha. 


Channing's  solu- 
tion. 


Arsenic    triozide,    10  gm;    potassium 
bicarbonate;  bromine;  water. 


Arsenic  triozide*  2.5  Gm.;  bromauric 
acid,  3.25  Gm.;  bromine  water;  dis- 
tilled water. 

Glycerite  of  bismuth,  125  mils;  alco- 
hol; distilled  water. 

Bromine,  8.3  mils;  potaaaum  bromide, 
12.5  Gm.;  water. 


Lime,  185  Gm.;  sublimed  sulphur,  250 
Gm.;  water. 

Carmine,  65  Gm.;  ammonia  water; 
glycerin;  water. 

Potassium  chlorate;  hydrochloric  acid; 
distilled  water. 

Cochineal,  65  Gm.^  potassium  carbon- 
ate; alum;  potassium  bitartrate;  gly- 
cerin; alcohol;  water. 

Solution  of  ferric  sulphate;  glacial  ace- 
tic acid;  ammonia  water;  water. 

Fresh  egg  albumin,  00  Gm. ;  solution  of 
ferric  ozychloride,  130  Gm.;  sodium 
citrate;  aromatic  elizir;  alcohol;  dis- 
tilled water. 

Solution  of  ferric  sulphate;  citric  acid; 
water.  Ammonia  water  uiMxi  as  a  pre- 
cipitant. 

Ferric  hypophosphite.  165  Gm.;  potas- 
sium citrate,  glycerin;  water. 

Solution  of  ferric  sulphate;  nitric  acid; 
water.  Ammonia  water  used  as  pre- 
cipitant. 

Solution  of  ferric  chloride,  300  mils: 
hydrochloric  acid;  glycerin;  distilled 
water.  Ammonia  water  used  as  pre- 
cipitant. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  165  Gm.;  nitrio  acid 
(an  oxidizer) ;  distilled  water. 


Iron  wire,  160  Gm.;  hydrochloric  acid, 
625  Gm.;  glyoerin|  diluted  hypophos- 
phorous  acid;  distilled  water. 

Sodium  salicylate,  125  Gm.;  tincture  of 
ferric  citroohloride,  125  mils;  ammo- 
nium carbonate;  citric  acid;  -methyl 
salicylate;  glycerin;  distilled  water. 

Gutta-percha  15  Gm.;  chloroform. 
Lead  carbonate  as  dariner. 


Red  mercuric  iodide,  2.5  Gm.;  potas- 
sium iodide,  2  Gm. ;  distilled  water. 


Described  od  p.  J2T 
D0»e.—OJ2    mil   C^ 
minims). 

Dmc— 0.2    mo    (3 
minims). 


Doa€.—4  mill  (1  ftn- 
drachm). 

Miz  carefully  to  &- 

void  irritatific^^c^ 
of  bromine  (p.  377 

See  p.  381. 


Valuable  cokziss 
agent. 

Dote.— 4  mill  (1  flu- 
drachm). 

Another  Tsloable  ecl- 
oring  agent 

Dos«.~0.3   milt    (s 
minims). 

DoM.—S  nSit  (2  flu- 
drachms). 


Z><Me.— 0.6    mil    (10 
minimi). 


Do»e. — 1  mil  (15  min- 
ims). 


DoBe. — 0.3     ml 
minims). 
See  p.  617. 


(S 


Z>OM. — 2    mils    :30 
minims). 


This  and  the   otb<' 
inorganic  iron  prepa- 
rations    are    oit- 
cussed    in    Chapf<? 
XXXL 

Those  two  pt«t*- 
rations  as  weii  •-* 
solution  of  albuni-- 
ate  of  iron  are  ci^■ 
cussed  in  Chsptt; 
LI. 

Z>OM.— 0.6  mil  ;10 
minims). 


J>ose. — 8  mils  (2  Su- 
drachms). 


Used  like  coQodi^ 
as  a  protectire  U: 
wounaa. 


Do9€. — 0.2     mil 
minims). 


See  p.  560. 
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I^atin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Liquor  h^drastinjB       Colorless  h^dras- 
rompositos.  tine  solution. 


Liqoor  hypopho»- 
phitum. 


Liquor  hypophoe- 
phitum  compoeitus. 


Liquor  iodi  pheno- 
Istus. 


Liquor  magnesii 
■lupbstis  effervc»- 
ceos. 


Liquor  panereatini. 


Uquor  pepaini. 


T^quor  pepaini  anti- 
■«pptieuB. 


Liquor  pepaini 
uromaticos. 


liquor  phoapfaatura 
acidos. 


Liquor  phoephatum 
compositua. 


Uquor  phoapbori. 


Liquor    pieaa    alka- 
linos. 

Liquor     picia      car- 
l>ooia. 

Liquor  potaaaii 
^blorinatse. 

F^oor  aodsB  et 
mentlue. 

iiqoor  aodii  arsena- 

tit.  Peanoa. 


Jcpior  aodii  boratia 
aompoaitua. 


Solution  of  hypo- 
phosphites. 


Compound  solu- 
tion of  hypo- 
phoaphites: 


Boulton's     solu- 
tion. 


Effervescent  sol- 
ution of  magne- 
sium sulphate. 


Solution  of  pan- 
creatin. 


Solution  of  pep- 
sin. 


Antiseptic     solu- 
tion of  pepsin. 


Aromatic      solu- 
tion of  pepein. 


Solution  of  acid 
phosphate. 


Compound  solu- 
tion of  phos- 
phates. 


Thompson's  solu- 
tion of  phoe- 
phoruB. 

Alkaline  solution 
of  tar. 

Coal  tar  solution. 


Javelle  water. 

Soda  mint. 

Pearson's      solu- 
tion. 


Dobell's  solution. 


Hvdrastine  hydrochloride,  3  Gm.;  the 
chlorides  of  aluminum,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium and  potassium;  glycerin;  dis- 
tilled water. 

The  hypophosphites  of  calcium  (35 
Gm.)  sodium  (20  Gm.)  and  potassium 
'17.5  Gm.);  nypophoephorous  acid; 
distilled  water. 

The  hypophosphites  of  calcium  (8.5 
Gm.),  potassium  (8.5  Gm.),  sodium 
(2.2  Gm.).  iron  (4.4  Gm.),  manganese 
(2.2  Gm.)  and  quinine  (2.2  Gm.^; 
strychnine  (0.065  Gm.;  potassium  ci- 
trate; hypophoephorous  acid;  orange 
flower  water;  glycerin;  distilled  water. 

Compound  solution  of  iodine,  15  roils; 
liquefied  phenol,  6  mils;  glycerin; 
water. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  25  Gm.;  citric 
acid,  syrup  of  citric  aoid,  potassium  bi- 
carbonate; distilled  water  enough  to 
make  350  mils. 

Panoreatin,  17.5  Gm.;  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, 50  Gm.;  glycerin,  compound 
spirit  of  cardamon;  alcohol;  sodium 
chloride;  chloroform,  2  mils;  distilled 
water.  Magnesium  carbonate  as  olari- 
fier. 

Glycerite  of  pepein,  50  mils;  hydro- 
cnloric  acid,  10  mils;  glycerin;  dis- 
tilled water. 

Pepsin;  menthol;  euoalyptol;  methyl 
salicylate;  alcohol;  glycerin:  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid;  distillea  water. 
Purified  tale  as  clarifier. 

Pepsin,  17.5  Gm.;  oils  of  cinnamon,  pi- 
men  ta  and  clove;  hydrochloric  acid; 
alcohol:  glycerin;  distilled  water. 
Purified  talc  as  a  olarifier. 

Precipitated  caldum  carbonate;  mag- 
nesium carbonate;  phosphoric  acid; 
distilled  water. 

Precipitated  calcium  carbonate;  phos- 
phates of  iron  and  ammonium;  bicar- 
Donates  of  potassium  and  sodium: 
citric  and  phosphoric  acids;  glycerin; 
orange  flower  water;  distilled  water. 

Phosphorus,  0.07  Gm.;  dehydrated  al- 
cohol; spirit  of  peppermint;  glycerin. 


Tar,    250  Gm.;   potassium   hydroxide 
125  Gm.;  water. 

Coal  tar  200  gm.;  guiUaja;  alcohol. 


Potassium  carbonate;  chlorinated  lime; 
water. 

Sodium  bicarbonate;  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia;  spearmint  water. 

Exsiccated  sodium  arsenate  0.1  Gm.; 
distilled  water. 


Sodium   borate;  sodium   bicarbonate; 
liquefied  phenol;  glycerin;  water. 


Dose.^-4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Dose.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 


Z)ow.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


See  p.  680. 


A^  "charged"  solu- 
tion of  magnesium 
sulphate.  See  p. 
46 


t 


Do»e.—A  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 


The  uses  of  these 
three  pepein  solu- 
tions are  discussed 
in  Chapter  II. 

Doae. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachros). 


Do»€.—4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


See  p.  405. 


Dose. — 0.6     mil     (10 
minims). 


Used  considerably  by 
dermatologists. 

Another   dematolog- 
ical  preparation. 

See  p.  376. 


Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

Only    one-tenth    the 

strength  of  the   U. 

S.  P.  solution  of  sod- 

ium  arsenate. 
Doee. — 2     mils     (30 

minims). 

Used     as     a     nasal 
douche. 
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THE  SOLUnonS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY— (Continued) 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  aynonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  IQOO  mils) 


Remark! 


Liquor  sodii  citratis. 


Liquor   sodii    citro- 
tartratis  efiferves- 
cens. 

Liquor   sodii    phos- 
pnatis  compositus. 

Liquor    stryohnins 
acetatis. 


Liquor  sinci  et  alu- 
mini  compositus. 


Liquor  sinoi  et  ferri 
compositus. 


Potio  Rivierii. 


Effervescent  sol- 
ution of  sodium 
citro-tartrate. 


Hall's  solution  of 
strychnine. 


Compound  solu- 
tion of  sine  and 
aluminum. 


Deodorant   solu- 
tion. 


Citric  acid;  sodium  bicarbonate;  dis- 
tilled water. 


Sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  and  citric 
acids;  syrup  of  citric  acid;  distilled 
water. 


Strychnine,  0.178  Gm.;  diluted  acetic 
acid;  alcohol;*  compound  tincture  of 
cardamom;  distilled  water. 

Zinc    sulphate;    aluminum    sulphate; 
betanaphthol;  oil  of  thyme;  water. 


The  sulphates  of  sine,  copper  and  iron ; 
betanaphthol;  oil  of  thyme;  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid;  water. 


Do§e. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms).  See  p. 
418. 

Another  efferTSseett 

putative,    ^upaa- 
ed  in  a  strong  bottk 

Seep.  440. 


DoMe. — 0.6  mil  (10 
minims). 

An  antiseptic  aols- 
tion  used  for  pst- 
eral  purpoaet  of  d» 
infection. 

An  attractiTe  blur- 
green  soluti<m  and 
as  a  disinfectant 


COLL7RIA 

These  are  special  types  of  solutions  recognized  in  some  of  the  European  phanna- 
copoeias  intended  for  use  as  eye  washes.  A  typical  illustration  is  cMyrium  adoring- 
ens  liUeum  of  the  Austrian  plmrmacopoeia,  a  translation  of  which  is  as  follows; 

Ammonia  chloride^      0 .  50 

Zinc  sulpate,  1 .  25 

Distilled  water,       200 .  00 

Camphor.  0 . 4 

Diluted  alcohol,         20 . 0 

Saffron,  0 . 1 

Digest  twenty-four  hours;  then  filter. 


Fig.  174. -^Dropping  flask  for  collyria. 

In  dispensing  collyria  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  finished  product  ts 
free  from  foreign  particles.  The  filtration  is  best  done  through  sterile  absorbei}? 
cotton.  A  number  of  special  bottles  have  been  devised  for  dispensing  coUyria  (Ftg- 
174). 

MUCILAGES 

The  mucilages  are  aqueous  preparations  containing  viscid  aubsiances  in 
solution  or  suspension^  and  from  a  strictly  physical  point  of  view  mu- 
cilages should  scarcely  be  grouped  among  the  solutions. 
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All  mucilages  should  be  freshly  prepared,  as  their  mucilaginous  con- 
stituents when  diluted  with  water  are  usually  prone  to  fermentation. 

One  of  the  official  mucilages  is  a  jelly  and  the  other  is  a  liquid.  One 
is  prepared  with  hot  water;  the  other  with  cold  water.  Both  are  galenic 
preparations. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFIOAL  MUCILAGES 

MUCILAGO  ACAC1£— Mucilage  of  Acacia 

(Mucil.  Acac.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  350  Gm.  acacia  (previously  washed  in  cold  water)  in  warm  distilled  water 
enough  to  make  1000  Gm.,  agitating  the  mixture  in  a  tared  bottle  until  solution  is 
effected.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  278. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  contains  35  per  cent,  of  washed  gum 
arable  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  gum 
arabic  be  in  the  form  of  small  pieces  and  not  in  a  powder.  For  general 
prescription  purposes,  however,  especially  when  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  is  directed  as  one  of  the  several  ingredients,  the  powdered  gum 
arabic  is  generally  used,  its  solution  being  much  quicker  than  the  gum 
arabic  in  lumps. 

In  preparing  large  quantities  of  the  mucilage  of  acacia,  as  in  making 
mucilage  to  sell  as  an  adhesive,  the  solution  of  the  gum  can  be  facilitated 
by  placing  it  in  a  muslin  bag  and  suspending  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  crock.  In  this  way  the  gum  arabic  can  be  easily 
dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  means  of  a  circulatory  solution. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTHiE— Mucilage  of  Tragacanth 

(Mucil.  Trag.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Tragacanth,  6  Gm. ;  glycerin,  18  Gm. ;  water  enough  to  make  100  Gm. 

Manipulation, — Mix  the  glycerin  with  75  mils  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  the 
tragacanui,  macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  add  the  full  amount  of  water  and 
strain  by  expression.    For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  278. 

Remarks. — This  contains  6  per  cent,  of  tragacanth  and  18  per  cent, 
of  glycerin,  and  is  prepared  by  adding  tragacanth  to  boiling  water  mixed 
with  glycerin  and  straining  after  maceration  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
glycerin  aids  in  its  preservation.  It  is  a  semi-solid  of  much  value  as  a 
pill  excipient,  and  is  practically  never  used  internally. 

MnciUgo  ulmi  U.S.P.  Vm,  was  prepared  by  digesting  6  Gm.  of  elm  bark  in  100 
mils  of  water  for  one  hour,  after  which  it  was  strained. 

THE  MUOLAGES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORKULART 


Latin  name 


Englioh  name 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  100  mils) 


Remarks 


Mueilago  chondri. 


Morilago 
mtdnum. 


Mucilage  of  fresh 
moss. 


Mucilage  of 
safras  pith. 


Chondnis,  3  Gm.;  water,  prepared  by 
decoction. 

Sassafras.  2  Cm.;  water.   Prepared  by 
cold  infusion. 


Used  in  making 
emulsions. 

Practically  the  re- 
cipe of  U.8.P.  VIII. 
Used  as  the  rehicle 
in  eye  lotions. 


SYRUPS 
The  next  class  of  preparations  to  claim  our  attention  are  the  syrups, 
which  are  preparations  containing  medicated  or  flavoring  substances  com- 
inned  wUh  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sugar. 
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A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  is  called  syrup  or  simple 
syrup.  If  the  substance  added  to  this  is  merely  a  pleasant  fruit  or  an 
aromatic,  the  finished  product  is  a  flavored  syrup,  while  if  the  addition  is 
of  a  medicinal  character,  the  product  is  a  mediccUed  syrup. 

The  manufacture  of  syrups,  while  it  is  simple  in  itself,  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain  in  a  general  way  by  reason  of  the  many  modifications 
in  the  individual  processes  which  are  directed  in  the  phannacop(Ei&. 
Moreover,  the  manufacture  of  the  syrups  may  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view;  first,  the  method  by  which  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and 
second,  the  method  in  which  the  medicinal  or  flavoring  constituent  is 
blended  with  the  sugar. 

As  far  as  dissolving  the  sugar  is  concerned,  this  is  accomplished  b 
several  ways:  first,  the  solution  of  sugar  vrith  heat,  that  is,  by  placing  the 
sugar  in  an  appropriate  vessel,  adding  water,  and  possibly  a  medicated 
liquid,  and  warming  the  mixture  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.    The  second 

method  is  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  a  medicated 
liquid  without  the  use  of  heat — ^the  so-called  ccld  proc- 
ess ojF  preparing  syrups.  This  process  must,  in  turn, 
be  divided  into  two  methods,  the  sugar  being  dissolved 
in  the  first  case  by  agitaJtion  (by  simply  mixing  the 
sugar  with  the  medicated  liquid,  and  shaking  the  con- 
tainer from  time  to  time  until  the  sugar  is  completdy 
dissolved),  and  in  the  second  case,  by  percolaiion.  In 
this  method  a  piece  of  sponge  or  large  pledget  of  al> 
sorbent  cotton  is  put  in  the  neck  of  the  percolator,  the 
granulated  sugar  is  poured  thereon  and  packed  down 
as  well  as  circumstances  permit,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  the  liquid  is  poured  in  on  the  top.  The 
liquid  is  attracted  downward  by  the  force  of  gravi- 
Fig.  175.— Syrup  perco-  ^atiou,  and  in  traversing  through  the  sugar  dissolves 

enough  of  it  to  make  a  saturated  solution;  and  in  this 
way,  if  the  requisite  quantity  of  liquid  is  added,  all  the  sugar  will  be 
dissolved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process  nothing  will  remain  in  the 
percolator  except  the  straining  medium  and  any  insoluble  matter  that 
was  mixed  with  the  sugar. 

For  preparing  pharmacopoeial  S3)Tups  this  process  of  percolation  is 
permitted,  but  the  writer  has  found  that  it  possesses  the  great  objection 
that  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  not  dissolved 
by  the  percolating  liquid,  and  in  order  to  redissolve  this  it  is  necessarv 
to  spread  the  sugar  carefully  over  the  cotton  plug  and  pass  the  liquid 
through  once  more.    But  even^  this  is  not  always  successful. 

For  the  preparation  of  syrup  for  soda-fountain  use  this  method  of 
cold  percolation  is  unexcelled,  for  in  this  case  the  complete  solution  of 
the  sugar  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Soda  syrup  can  be  prepared  in 
the  very  simple  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  175.  This  apparatus  was  built 
of  two  five-gallon  castor-oil  tins,  the  lower  one  provided  with  a  brass 
faucet,  while  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one  was  left 
to  form  a  margin  on  which  rested  a  diaphragm  of  tin,  pierced  with  hole^. 
over  which  was  placed  a  piece  of  Canton  flannel  which  served  as  a  strainer. 
Through  the  center  of  this  diaphragm,  up  to  the  top  of  the  upper  can, 
passes  a  piece  of  tin  tubing  intended  to  permit  the  exit  of  air  from  the 
lower  can.  This  diaphragm  being  placed  in  position,  granulated  sugar 
is  thrown  in  the  upper  can  until  completely  filled,  and  one  gallon  of  water 
is  poured  thereon.    The  water  penetrates  the  sugar,  dissolving  it,  and  t? 
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finally  passed  through  the  strainer  on  the  diaphragm,  dropping  into  the 
lower  can  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  and  water.  When  the  first  gallon 
of  water  has  passed  through  the  sugar  is  repacked  in  the  upper  can, 
and  a  half-gallon  of  water  poured  on;  and  we  thus  obtain  about  four 
to  five  gallons  of  a  thick,  transparent  syrup.  The  sugar  remaining 
in  the  upper  can  is  poured  on  paper,  dried,  and  used  another  time  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  sugar.  The  quality  of  the  sugar  used  in  making  syrups 
is  of  great  importance,  as  some  brands  of  sugar  give  syrup  that  does  not 
keep  well.     "Crystal  A"  confectioners'  sugar  is  the  one  recommended. 

As  to  the  special  methods  of  manufacturing  syrups,  the  following 
table  gives  a  glance  at  the  various  processes  employed. 

TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  SYRUPS 

Process  Galenic  Preparations.  Chemical  Preparaliona, 

Boiling  loith  sugar.  Syrup  of  acacia. 

Adding  Medicated  Liquid 
TO  Syrup. 
Medicating  Liquid. 
Aqueous  solution. 

Syrup  of  citric  acid.  Syrup  of  ferrous  iodide. 

Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid. 
Fluidextract.  Syrup  of  rhubarb. 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla^  compound. 
Syrup  of  senega. 

Syrup  of  senna.  ^ 

Syrup  of  squill,  compound.  IvN 

Tmcture.  Syrup  of  rhubarb,  aromatic.  •^ 

Diluted  tincture.  Syrup  of  lactucarium. 

DiaaoLYiNG  Sugar  in  the 
Medicating  Liquid. 
Medicating  Liquid. 
Aromatic  water.  Syrup  of  orange  flowers. 

Aqueous  solution.  Syrup  of  hypophosphites.        Syrup  of  calcium  lacto- 

'  phosphate. 

Syrup  of  tar. 
Infusion.  Synip  of  wild  cherry. 

Diluted  tincture.  Syrup  of  orange. 

.    Syrup  of  tolu. 
I^rup  of  finger. 
Diluted  fluidextract.     Syrup  of  ipecac. 
Vinegar.  Syrup  of  squill. 

The  table  just  given  affords  an  insight  into  the  many  modifications 
necessary  in  preparing  the  oflScial  syrups,  and  we  can  now  turn  to  a 
special  consideration  of  the  points  regarding  the  official  syrups,  giving 
the  same  in  alphabetic  order. 

SPECIAL  ROTES  ON  OFFICIAL  STRUPS 

SYRUPUS— Syrup 
(Sirup — Simple  Syrup) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

I>ua0olve  860  Gm.  sugar  in  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1  liter,  either  by  hot 
^ution  or  by  cold  percmation.  llie  amount  of  water  used  at  first  in  either  method 
in  450  mils.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  425. 

Remarks. — Syrup,  or  what  is  commonly  called  simple  syrup,  is  ap- 
proxiinately  a  65  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  In  1000  mils  (or 
1313  grammes)  of  the  syrup  there  are  850  grammes  of  sugar  dissolved, 
hence  the  percentage  strength  is  850  -r-  1313  or  64.7.  It  is  prepared  either 
by  dissolving  with  boiling  water  or  by  percolation  of  water  through 
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sugar.  ^  The  official  syrup  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.313, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  poor  economy  to  attempt  to  use  a  syrup  much  thin- 
ner than  this.  Syrups  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  will  invari- 
ably ferment,  and  the  apparent  economy  in  saving  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar  in  making  the  syrup  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  away  a  batch  of  spoiled  syrup.  If  the  syrup  is  properiy 
prepared,  there  is  no  necessity  for  elaborate  precautions  of  preserving; 
the  same,  although  it  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
Forch  has  studied  the  keeping  qualities  of  simple  syrup  and  other  phar- 
macopoeia syrups  and  has  found  that  when  properly  prepared  and  stored 
the  bacterial  count  is  insignificant. 

SYRTTPUS  ACACLS— Syrup  of  Acacia 

(Syr.  Acac.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

One  hundred  fframmes  of  acacia  are  dissolved  in  430  mils  distilled  water  in  an 
enameled  or  porcelain  vessel.  The  mucQage  is  then  heated  on  a  water  bath,  with  800 
Gm.  sugar,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Strain  the  hot  syrup  and  add  enough  water 
to  make  a  liter.  Bottle  while  still  hot  in  small  sterilized  containers.  For  details, 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  426. 

Remarks. — In  this  recipe,  a  syrup  is  made  by  boiling  acacia  and  sugar 
in  water  as  the  product  is  likely  to  ferment,  the  pharmacopoeia  directing 
that  it  be  stored  in  small  tightly  stoppered  sterile  bottles.  Some  phar- 
macists use  it  as  a  pill  excipienti  although  pills  so  made  are  usually  too 
hard. 


SYRUPUS  ACmi  CITRICI— Syrup  of  Citric 

(Syr.  Acid.  Cit.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients.— <^itnc  acid,  10  Gm. ;  distilled  water  and  tincture  of  lemon  peel,  of 
each,  10  mils;  syrup,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation. — Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water  and  add  to  the  syrup.  Then  add 
the  tincture  and  enough  syrup  to  make  a  liter.    For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  426. 

Remarks. — This  is  approximately  the  average  soda-fountain  syrup  of 
lemon,  although  that  made  from  the  fresh  lemons  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   Used  entirely  as  a  flavor.    No  dose  given  bj'  the  pharmacopoBia. 

SYRTTPUS  ACmi  HYDRIODICI— Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid 

This  official  derivative  of  hydriodic  acid  can  best  be  explained  in 
Part  III.  (p.  394). 

STRXTPUS  AURANXn— Syrup  of  Orange 

(Syr.  Aurant) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  50  mils;  citric  acid,  5  Gm.;  sugar,  S20 
Gm. ;  distilled  water  enough  to  make  1  liter.    Purified  talc  as  darifier. 

Manipulation. — Triturate  the  tincture  with  the  talc  and  with  400  mils  of  water. 
filter,  dissolve  the  acid  and  the  sugar  in  the  filtrate,  without  heat  and  finally  a^ 
Plough  water  to  make  a  liter.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  427. 

Remxirks. — This  is  a  very  palatable  flavoring  syrup,  hence  no  dose  is 
assigned  it  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
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STRUPUS  AURANTII  FLORUM— Syrup  of  Orange  Flowers 

(Syr.  Aurant.  Flor.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  850  Gm.  sugar  in  enough  orange  flower  water  to  make  1  liter,  either  by 
agitation  or  by  percolation.  In  both  cases,  the  sugar  is  first  treated  with  450  mils  of 
the  water.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  428. 

Remarks, — Another  pleasant  flavoring  syrup. 


SYRDPUS  CALCn  LACTOPHOSPHATIS— Syrup  of  Calcium 

Lactophosphate 

This  syrup  will  be  considered  among  the  derivatives  of  lactic  acid 
(p.  610). 

STRXTPUS  FERRI  lODIDI— Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide 

Fully  described  among  the  compounds  of  iron  (Chapter  XXXI). 

STRUPUS  HYPOPHOSPHITUM— Syrup  of  Hypbphosphites 

(Syr.  Hypophos.) 

Condemed  Recipe, 

Inaredienl8,--CalcmEa.  hypophosphite,  45  Gm.;  potassium  and  sodiiun  hypo- 
phosphites,  of  each  15  Gm.;  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid,  2  mils;  glycerin,  50  mils; 
sugar.  600  Gm. ;  distilled  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManivuUUion. — Dissolve  the  hypophoephites  in  500  mils  of  Water,  add  the  acid, 
filter,  add  the  glycerin  and  the  sugar  to  the  filtrate,  dissolve  the  sugar  by  cold  agita- 
tion, lastly  adcung  enough  water  to  make  a  liter. 

Remarks. — In  the  manufacture  of  this  syrup,  if  any  difficulty  is  found 
in  dissolving  the  calcium  hypophosphite,  the  faiilt  is  apt  to  lie  in  the  salt, 
is  a  large  amount  of  commercial  calcium  hypophosphite  is  not  pure. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2^  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  IPECACUANELS— Syrup  of  Ipecac 

(Syr.  Ipecac.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

InffredierUs, — Fluidextract  of  ipecac,  70  mils:  acetic  acid,  10  mils;  glycerin,  100 
mils;  sugar,  700  mils;  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManipuUUum, — Mix  the  acid  with  300  mils  of  water  and  to  the  mixture  add  the 
fluidextract.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours,  filter  and  wash  filter  with  enough  water 
to  make  450  mils.  •  To  this  filtrate  add  the  glycerin,  dissolve  the  su^r  in  it,  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  The  sugar  may  be  dissolved  either  oy  cold  agitation 
or  by  percolation.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  431. 

Remarks. — Note  that  while  seven  syrups  (rhubarb,  sarsaparilla  com- 
pound, senega,  senna,  squill  compound,  ginger  and  ipecac)  are  made 
from  the  fluidextract,  the  first  five  are  made  by  simply  mixing  the  fluid- 
extract  with  the  syrup,  while  in  making  the  last  two  the  fluidextract 
is  diluted  with  water  and  other  ingredients,  filtered,  and  sugar  dissolved 
in  the  perfectly  transparent  filtrate.  The  latter  process — shown  in  the 
recipe  for  sjrrup  of  ipecac — is  much  preferable  merely  to  mixing  the  fluid- 
extract  with  syrups  (as  in  making  syrup  of  rhubarb),  which  almost  in- 
variably yields  a  cloudy,  unsightly  product.  In  making  S3rrup  of  ipecac, 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  insure  solution  of  the  alkaloid,  emetine. 

Dose. — ^Expectorant,  1  mil  (15  minims).  Emetic,  15  mils  (4  fluid- 
rachms). 
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SYRUPUS  LACTUCARH— Syrup  of  Lactucarium 

(Syr.  Lactucar.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Tincture  of  lactucarium,  100  mils;  glycerin,  200  mils;  citric  add, 
1  Gm.;  orange  flower  water,  50  mils;  syrup,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManipuUUion. — Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  orange  flower  water.  Mix  the  tincture 
with  the  glycerin  and  add  to  it  the  acid  solution.  After  filtration  add  enough  syrup 
to  make  1  liter.     For  details,  see  U.S.?.,  p.  431. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2)^  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  PICIS  LIQUIDiE— Syrup  of  Tar 

(Syr.  Pic.  Liq.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Tar,  5  Gm.;  alcohol,  50  mils;  magnesium  carbonate,  10  Gm.;  sugar, 
850  Gm.;  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManipukUion. — Triturate  the  tar  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  with  magnesium  car- 
bonate and  50  Gm.  sugar;  then  add  water  filter,  dissolve  the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  the 
filtrate  and  lastlv  add  to  the  strained  syrup  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  The 
sugar  is  dissolved  pither  by  cold  agitation  or  by  percolation.  For  details,  see  U.S.P^ 
p.  431. 

Remarks. — In  making  this  syrup  the  washed  tar  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
triturated  with  magnesium  carbonate  and  water,  and  then  filtered.  Id 
the  resulting  tar  water  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  For  general  purposes,  as 
in  cough  sjrrups,  a  syrup  prepared  from  glycerole  of  tar  (p.  76^  (1  drachm 
glycerole  to  the  fluidounce)  is  more  convenient. 

JOosc— 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


SYRUPUS   PRUNI  VIRGINIANiE— Syrup   of   WUd  Cherry 

(Syr.  Prun.  Virg.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Wild  cherry  bark,  150  Gm.;  sugar,  800  Gm.;  glycerin,  50 mils;  water, 
enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation. — Percolate  the  bark  with  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  water.  Dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  the  percolate,  either  by  cold  agitation  or  by  percolation.  For 
details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  432. 

Remarks. — This  syrup,  which  enjoys  just  popularity,  is  made  by  per- 
colating wild  cherry  bark  with  a  cold  mixture  of  glycerin  and  water: 
dissolving  sugar  in  the  percolate  thus  obtained.  In  the  former  pharma- 
copoeia (U.S.P.  VIII)  the  bark  was  percolated  with  water,  glycerin  being 
added  to  the  percolate,  the  idea  being  that  a  ^ycerin-water  menstruum 
dissolved  the  tannin  of  the  bark  making  a  bitter  syrup.  Aft^r  consider- 
able controversy,  the  older  method,  the  one  used  in  U.S.P.,  1890,  was 
adopted  for  the  present  edition. 

It  is  imperative  that  heat  be  avoided  in  making  this  syrup,  since  heat 
prevents  the  formation  or  causes  the  volatilization  of  the  active  principle, 
hydrocyanic  acid.     (See  p.  706.) 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRXTPUS  RHEI-— Syrup  of  ithubarb 

(Syr.  Rhei) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredienis, — Fluidextract  of  rhubarb,  100  mils;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  4  mile. 
potassium  carbonate,  10  Gm.;  water,  50  mils;  syrup,  enough  to  make  1000  mils. 

Maniptdation. — Mix  the  spirit  with  the  fluidextract^  add  the  potassium  caibonAt^ 
dissolved  in  the  water,  lastly  add  the  syrup.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  433. 
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Remarks. — Syrup  of  rhubarb  is  prepared  from  the  fluidextract  of 
rhubarb  and  spirit  of  cinnamon,  potassium  carbonate  being  employed  to 
aid  in  dissolving  the  difficultly  soluble  resins  found  in  the  rhubarb.  An 
aqueous  solution  is  thus  obtained,  in  which  the  requisite  amount  of  sugar 
is  dissolved.  This  syrup  is  a  laxative,  while  aromatic  syrup^of  rhubarb  is 
chiefly  astringent,  the  aromatic  it  contains  bringing  about  this  different 
action.  More  concerning  this  therapeutic  difference  will  be  said  when 
the  drug,  rhubarb,  is  discussed. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2J^  fluidrachms). 

STRUPUS  RHEI  AROMATICUS— Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb 
(Syr.  Rhei  Arom. — Spiced  Syrup  of  Rhubarb) 

Conderued  Recipe. 

Dissolve  1  Gm.  potassium  carbonate  in  150  mils  aromatic  tincture  of  rfiubarb 
and  then  add  enough  syrup  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks.— Tins  syrup  is  made  by  mixing  syrup  with  aromatic  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb,  previously  rendered  alkaline  with  potassium  carbonate. 
The  alkali  is  employed  for  the  same  reason  as  in  malang  syrup  of  rhubarb. 
Turn  to  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb  (p.  232),  and  note  what  aromatics 
it  contains. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2J^  fluidrachms). 

STRUPUS    SARSAPARILLJB   COMPOSITUS— Compound   Syrup   of 

SarsapariUa 

(Syr.  Sarsap.  Co.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients, — Fluidextract  of  sarsaparilla,  200  mils:  fluidextracts  of  glycyrrhiza 
and  senna,  of  each  15  mils;  oils  of  sassafras  and  anise,  of  each  0.2  mil;  methyl  salicy- 
late, 0.2  mil;  alcohol:  syrup  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManipukUion. — Dimolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  add  the  fluidextracts  and  then  mix 
with  the  syrup.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  434. 

Remarks. — Compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  affords  a  good  test  of 
memory,  and  its  constituents  form  a  question  of  which  examining  boards 
are  quite  fond.  Note  the  three  fluidextracts  and  the  three  oils  used  in 
its  manufacture.  The  uses  of  the  syrup  as  an  adjuvant,  especially  for 
quinine,  are  well  known. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

STRXTPUS  SCILL.S — Syrup  of  Squill 

(Syr.  ScilL) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  800  Gm.  sugar  in  450  mils  vinegar  of  squill  by  gentle  heat  and  finally 
add  enough  water  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — Syrup  of  squill  is  now  made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  vinegar 
of  squill  at  gentle  heat.  In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  the  vinegar  of 
squill  was  first  boiled  and  filtered;  this  is  not  now  necessary,  since  the 
^x)iling  is  performed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  official  vinegar.  (See 
p.  255.) 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 
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SYRUPUS  SCILLiE  COMPOSirUS— Compound  Syrap  of  Squill 

(Syr.  ScilL  Co.— Hive  Syrup) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Fluidextracts  of  squill  and  seaega,  of  each,  80  mils;  antimony  and 
potassium  tartrate,  2  Gm.;  distilled  water;  syrup,  enough  to  make  1  Uter. 

Manipulation. — Dissolve  the  tartrate  in  warm  water,  add  to  syrup,  then  add  the 
fluidextracts  and  lastly  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  431 

Remarks. — Compound  syrup  of  squill  is  made  from  the  fluidextracte 
of  squill  and  senega,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  active  principles  of  these 
drugs  being  filtered  through  purified  talc,  and  to  the  clear  filtrate  a  solu- 
tion of  tartar  emetic  is  added;  and  in  the  resultant  liquid  sugar  is  db- 
solved.    It  is  called  Coxe^s  hive  syrup. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

SYRUPUS  SENEGiE— Syrap  of  Senega 

(Syr.  Seneg.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Two  hundred  mils  of  fluidextract  of  senega  are  mixed  with  enough  syrup  to  mflk« 
1  liter. 

Remarks. — In  preparing  the  fluidextract  of  senega  (see  p.  248)  albli 
is  used  to  hold  the  pectin  of  the  drug  in  solution,  hence  a  syrup  prepared 
from  the  fluidextract  does  not  gelatinize  as  the  old  form  of  syrup  did. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


SYRUPUS  SENNJ£— Syrap  of  Senna 

(Syr.  Senn.) 

Condensed  Recipe.^ 

Five  mils  oi  oil  of  coriander  are  mixed  with  250  mils  of  fluidextract  of  senna  and 
then  enough  syrup  is  added  to  make  1  liter. 

Remxirks. — Note  that  the  National  Formulary  gives  recipes  for  a  cm- 
'pound  syrup  of  senna  and  for  aromatic  'syrup  of  senna;  as  well  as  for  o 
compound  syrup  of  figs,  which  contains  senna. 

Dose, — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS— Syrap  of  Tolu 

(Syr.  Tolu.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Fifty  mils  of  tincture  of  tolu  are  triturated  with  10  Gm.  magnesium  caihonst^. 
60  Gm.  sugar  and  with  water.  The  mixture  is  filtered  and  760  Gm.  sugar  are  dis- 
solved in  the  filtrate  by  aid  of  gentle  heat.  The  syrup  is  strained  and  the  strainer  ^^ 
then  washed  with  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  The  sugar  may  also  be  dissohvi 
in  the  filtrate  by  cold  percolation.     For  details,  see  U.S.?.,  p.  436. 

Remarks. — ^The  official  recipe  just  given  is  substantially  the  p^oce^^ 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  and  yields  a  handsome 'aromatic  yellow 
syrup.  The  process  of  1880— digesting  a  mixture  of  balsam  of  tolu  ani 
sugar  with  water — was  cumbersome  and  yielded  a  poor  product,  and  xh* 
process  of  1890 — dissolving  sugar  in  a  water  of  tolu  made  by  rubbing  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  balsam  with  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  and 
water — was  not  much  better.  The  color  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alka- 
line magnesium  carbonate  acts  on  the  resin  of  the  balsam  found  in  th^ 
tincture,  producing  a  characteristic  yellow  tint. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 
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STRXTPUS  ZINGEBERIS— Syrup  of  Ginger 

(Syr.  Zingib.) 

Condemed  Recipe, 

TLirty  mils  of  fiuidesctract  of  ginger  is  dissolved  in  20  mils  of  alcohol  and  the  solu- 
tion is  triturated  with  10  Gm.  magnesium  carbonate,  60  Gm.  sugar  and  with  water. 
The  mixture  is  filtered  and  760  Gm.  sugar  are  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  as  in  making 
synip  of  tolu. 

Remarks. — Syrup  of  ginger  is  prepared  like  syrup  of  tolu,  except  that 
it  is  the  fluidextract  that  is  rubbed  with  magnesium  carbonate  and  water 
aod  not  the  tincture. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

Symims  Amygdalae  (U.S.P.  VIII)  was  prepared  by  mixing  together  10  mils  of 
spirit  of  bitter  almond,  100  mils  of  orange  flower  water  and  890  mils  of  syrup.  This 
tiansparent  preparation  is  quite  dififerenb  from  the  syrup  of  almond  of  the  pharma- 
copceia  of  1890,  which  was  a  milky  liauid  prepared  from  an  emulsion  of  almond.  It 
is  popular  as  a  flavor  in  the  South  under  the  name  orgecUe  sryup, 

Sjmpas  Ferri  Qoininde  et  Strychinin»  Phosphatum  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  now  found  in 
the  National  Formulary.  Although  its  method  of  manufacture  is  different  from  that 
given  in  the  last  pharmacopoeia,  the  two  products  are  practically  identical.  It  is 
commonly  called  EaetorCa  syrup  and  is  an  excellent  tonic,  although  of  rather  limited 
popularity  because  of  ita  intensely  bitter  taste.  To  make  a  stable  preparation  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  the  usual  product  turning  black  and  eventuauv  precipitating. 
The  dose  is  4  mils  (1  fluidrachm),  containing  about  ^o  grain  of  strychnine. 

Syrapus  Hypophosphitum  Compositus  (if.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  a  combination  of 
the  hypophospnites  of  calcium,  potassium  sodium,  iron  and  manganese  along  with 
quinine  and  strychnine.     It  is  given  in  doses  of  8  mils  (2  fluidrachms). 

Synipfis  Hypophosphitum  cum  Ferro  (U.S.P.  1890)  was  the  official  syrup  of 
hypophosphites  combined  with  ferrous  lactate.  It  was  never  very  popular,  compound 
syrup  of  hypophosphites  being  a  much  more  satisfactory  product. 

Syrapus  Rosa  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  made  by  diluting  fluidextract  of  rose  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  water  and  then  dissolving  sugar  in  the  filtered  fluid.  It 
\s  used  as  a  flavor. 

Synunts  Calcii  lodidi  (N.F.},  is  prepared  by  first  makins  a  solution  of  ferrous 
iodide  from  iodine  and  iron  wire  and  then  treating  this  witn  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate,  when  a  solution  of  calcium  iodide  is  obtamed.  In  this,  sugar  is  dissolved. 
/>o«e. — 2  mils  (30  minims.) 

Symptis  Ferri  et  Mangani  lodidi  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  making  a  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  from  iodine  and  iron  wire  and  filtering  directly  mto  sugar;  then  makins 
a  solution  of  ^  manganese  iodide  from  manganese  sulphate  and  sodiiun  iodide  and 
filtering  this  into  the  iron-sugar  solution.     Dose, — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

Syrapos  lodotannicus  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  heating  tannic  acid,  iodine  and 
water  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condenser  until  the  free  iodine  has  become 
chemically  combmed  with  the  other  ingredients;  then  sugar  is  added.  Power  claims 
that  the  product  is  nothing  else  but  an  impure  hydriodic  acid.  Doae.^A.  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

Syrnpos  Pini  Strobi  Compositus  (with  and  without  morphine).  The  National 
Formul&ry  recognizes  this  popular  cough  remedy  both  with  and  without  morphine; 
the  former  representing  the  latter,  plus  0.5  Gm.  of  morphine  sulphate  to  the  liter. 
Syrupus  Pini  Slrohi  CompoaiLus  is  prepared  by  percolating  white  pine  bark,  wild 
eherry,  spikenard  root,  balm  of  Gilead  buds,  sanguinaria,  sassafras  bark  and  cudbear 
with  a  menstruum  composed  of  glycerin,  alcohol  and  water.  In  the  percolate  is 
dissolved  sugar,  oil  of  sassafras  and  chloroform  (6  mils  to  the  liter).  The  alcohol 
content  is  approximately  150  mils  to  the  Uter.  The  dose  of  the  morphineless  syrup  is 
4  mils  (1  fluiarachm)  while  that  containing  morphine  is  2  mils  (30  minims). 

Sympiis  Rubi  UaA  (N.F.)  is  the  pleasant  flavoring  syrup  of  raspberry  and  the 
recipe  given,  like  that  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  directs  that  the  syrup  be  prepared 
from  the  fresh  fruit  and  not  from  the  commercial  fruit  juice.  The  recipe  should  be 
read  sinoe  it  is  a  type  formiila  which  can  be  used  for  makmg  most  of  the  fruit  syrups. 


Syro^us  Senntt  Aromaticus  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  percolating  jalap,  rhubarb, 

gon  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg  (previously  mixed  with  oil  of  lemon)  with  diluted 

alcohol.     The  tincture  is  mixed  witn  fluidextract  of  senna  (125  mils  to  the  liter)  and 


Saigon  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg 
alcohol.  The  tincture  is  mixed  w 
than  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  mixture.     Dos^. — 8  mils  (2  fluidrachms). 
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THE  STROPS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarb 


'/,♦ 


i' 


Syrupus  allil. 


Syrupus  althflese* 


Svrupws  aramonii 
hypophosphitis. 


Syrupus  asari  com- 
positus. 


Syrupus  bromid- 
orum. 


Syrupus  calcii  et 
sodu  hypophosphi- 
tum. 

Ssrrupus    calcii    hy- 
arochlorophos- 
phatis. 

Sjrrupus  calcii  hypo- 
•  phosphitis. 

S^upus  calcii 
lodidi. 

Syrupus  calcii  lao- 
tophosphatis  et 
lerri. 

Syrupus  cimicifuge 
compositus. 


Syrupus  cinnamomi. 


Syrupus  codeinn. 


Syrupus  eriodictjri 
aromaticus. 


Syrupus      ferri      et 
mangani       iodidi. 


Syrupus  ferri  hypo- 
phosphitis. 


Syrupus  ferri  lacto- 
phosphatis. 

Sjrrupus  ferri  proto- 
chloridi. 

Syrupus  ferri,  qui- 
nin»  et  strychnmie 
phosphatum. 


Syrup  of  garlic. 


Syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow. 


Ssrrup  of  ammo- 
nium hjrpophos- 
phite. 


Compound  syrup 
of  Canada  snake 
root. 


Syrup  of  the  bro- 
mides. 


Syrup  of  calcium 
and  sodium  hy- 
pophosphites. 

Syrup  of  calcium 
hvdrochloro- 
phosphate. 

Syrup  of  calcium 
hypophosphite. 

Syrup  of  calcium 
iodide. 

Syrup  of  calcium 
lactophos  p  h  a  t  e 
with  iron. 

Compound  syrup 
of  actsa. 


Syrup   of   cinna- 
mon. 


Syrup  of  codeine. 

Ssrrupus  c  o  r  r  i  - 
gens. 


Syrup  of  iron  and 
manganese  io- 
dides. 

Syrup  of  ferric 
hypophosphite. 


Syrup  of  iron  lac- 
tophosphate. 

Ssrrup  of  ferrous 
I    chloride. 
I 

Syrup  of  the  phos- 
I  phates  of  iron, 
'  qui  nine  and 
:    strychnine. 


Fresh  garlic,  200  Qm.;  diluted  acetic 
acid;  sugar. 


Althsa  root;  water;  alcohol,  30  mils; 
glycerin.  lOO  mils;  sugar. 


Ammonium  hypophosphite,  35  Gm.; 
diluted  hypopnosphorous  acid,  dis- 
tilled water,  glycerin,  sugar;  com- 
pound spirit  of  vanillin  as  flavor. 

Asarum;  cochineal;  potassium  carbon- 
ate; alcohol;  water.  Add  to  the  tinc- 
ture; fluidextract  of  ipecac;  and  sugar. 


Bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  am- 
monium, calcium,  lithium;  compound 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla;  syrup.  Tincture 
of  vanilla  as  flavor;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cudbear  as  color. 

Hltifpopbosphites  of  calcium  and  so- 
dium,  of  each  35  Gm.;  hypophosphor- 
ous  acid;  sugar;  water. 

Precipitated  caldum  phosphate;  hy- 
drocnlorie  acid;  water;  syrup;  tinc- 
ture of  lemon  peel. 

Calcium  hypophosphite.  35  Gm.;  fay- 
pophosphorous  acid;  sugar;  water. 


Ferrous  lactate,  8.5  Gm.;  potassium 
citrate,  8.5  Gm.;  water;  syrup  of  cal- 
cium lactophosphate. 

Fluideztracts  of  cimicifuga,  glycyrrhisa, 
senega  and  ipecac;  wild  cherry;  sugar; 
water.    Purified  talc  as  dariner. 

Saigon  cinnamon;  alcohol,  50  mils; 
cinnamon  water.  Add  to  the  perco- 
late, sugar  and  cinnamon  water. 

Codeine  sulphate,  2  gm.;  syrup. 


Fluidextract  of  eriodictyon ;  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom;  oils  of  sassafras. 
I  emon  and  clove;  alcohol;  water:  mag- 
nesium carbonate.  Dissolve  sugar  m 
the  filtrate. 


Ferric  hsriMphoephite,  17.5  Gm.;  po- 
tassium citrate;  sugar;  orange  flower 
water;  distilled  water. 

Ferrous  lactate;  phosphoric  acid; 
sugar;  ssrrup;  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  ferrous  chloride:  glycerin; 
orange  flower  water;  syrup. 


A  preparation  of  tbr 
pnarmacopceia  of 
1890. 

Keep  in  well-atopKr- 
ed  completely  m\tc 
bottles. 

Dose.— 4  mils  (1  fiui- 
drachm). 


Used     in    wboopiof 
ooxigh.        Do*t.—4 
mils  (1  fluidrsrhm) 
Used  as  Tehicle  for 
iodides. 

DoM.—i  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Dose.— 4  oib  (1  floi- 
dracfam). 


DoBe.^4  mils  (1  floi- 
draehm). 


DoM.-~4  mils  (I  flui- 
drachm). 

See  p.  201. 


Do»e, — 4  miUi  (1  flo'- 
drachm). 


Do9e. — 4  mils  (1  fiii>- 
drachm). 


Do€e. — 4  mils  (1  fioi- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4      mils     '.*' 
minims). 

Used  as  a  masker  cf 
the  bitterncsi  c- 
quinine  (8«  p.  760! 
Dote. — ^8  mils  '- 
fluidraehms). 


See  p.  201 . 


Dose.— 4  mils  il  9»- 
dracbmV 


Dose.— 4  mils  U  6a- 
drachm) . 

Doee.— 4  nub  (1  fe- 
drachm). 

See  p.  201. 
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THE  STRUPS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULART— (CcmHntied) 


I^tiii  name 


English  name 
or  Bynonym 


Ingredienta 
(figures  show  amount  uaed  in  ICXK)  mils) 


Syrupiw   ferri    sac-    Syrup  of  the  sol- 
rbarati  aolubilia.  uble     oxide     of 


>yrupu8  fioorum 
(^orapositus. 


i^yruptti  flyeyr- 

rhiis.  * 


Syrupns  hypophos- 
phtUim  compoB- 
itas. 

SyrapUB  iodotanni- 

cua. 

Syrupus  ipeca- 
cusnhc  et  opii. 


^>Tupafl  krameruB. 


>yrupu9  mannaa 


SrrupiiB    morphiiUB 
ft  sracis. 

^ynipufl  papareris. 


Syrupiu  phospha- 
tum  compoaitufl. 


^yrupus  phoapha- 
tum  cum  quinina 
et  itrychnina. 

Synipus  pini  strobi 
rompoaitua. 


^yrapua  pini  strobi 
f^mpoaitus  cum 
morphina. 

Syrupus  quintdinaB. 


■Syrupus  rbAmnl 
(^athartici. 


iron. 


Compound  syrup 
of  figs. 


Syrup  of  licorice. 


S3rrup    of    iodcH 
tannin. 

Syrup  of  Dover*s 
powder. 


Syrup     of     kra- 
meria. 

Syrup  of  manna.  ' 


Jackson's  pec- 
toral syrup. 


Syrup   of   poppy 
capsules. 

Chemical  food. 


,  Compound  syrup 
I    of  nydrochloro- 
phosphates. 

Compound  syrup 
of  white  pine 
with  and  with- 
out morphine. 


Bitterless    syrup 
of  quinidine. 

Syrup    of    buck- 
thorn berries. 


^yrupua  rt 
^yrapus  rubi.' 


^jnipus  rubi 


"^^  njpus  rubi  idari. 

■V'ttpoB  aan- 
."linariie. 


Syrup  of  rubus. 


Syrup  of  black- 
berry fruit. 


Sjrrup  of   blood- 
root. 


Saccharated  ferric  oxide;  syrup;  water. 


FigB,  300  Gm.;  flvidextraot  of  senna, 
200  mils;  aromatic  fluidglyoerate  of 
cascara  sagrada,  100  mils;  oil  of  fen- 
nel; spirit  of  peppermint;  sugar;  water. 


Fluidgly cerate  of  glycyrrhisa ;  sjnrup. 


Tincture  of  ipeoac  and  opium,  85  mils; 
spirit  of  cinnamon;  cinnamon  water; 
syrup. 

Fluidextract  of  krameria,  450  mils; 
syrup. 

Manna,  125  Gm.;  alcohol,  65  mils; 
sugar;  water. 

Morphine  hydrochloride  0.55  Gm.; 
oil  of  sassafras;  syrup  of  acacia. 

Poppy  capsules.  100  gm.;  made  with  a 
decoction  in  which  dissolve  sugar. 

Compound  solution  of  phosphates; 
S3rrup;  glycerin.  Colored  with  tincture 
of  cudbear. 

Quinine  hydroshloride,  4.4  Gm. ;  strych- 
nine nitrate,  0. 14  Gm. ;  compound  solu- 
tion  of  phosphates;  glycerin,  sjrrup. 


Quinidine,  33  Om.;  oft  of  orange  peel; 
syrup. 

Fluidextract  of  rhamnus  catharticus, 
200  mils;  oils  of  fennel  and  cinnamon; 
syrup. 


Fluidextract  of  rubus,  260  mils;  syrup. 


The  juice  of  fresh  ripe  black-berries  is 
mixed  with  sugar;  the  mixture  is 
heated  and  the  syrup  is  stored  in  sterile 
bottles. 


— « I-  ■ 


Remarks 


Doae.—4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


A  pleasant  purgative 
resembling  a  well- 
known  proprietary. 
Z>o«0.-— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

A  pleasant  vehicle  for 
bitter  substances. 
Do9e. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

See  p.  201. 


See  p.  201. 


Dote. — 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm) . 


Do*«. — 4  milB  (1  Qui- 
drachm). 

Doae. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

DoM.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 

i!>ose.''~4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 

i!>oae.^-4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 


i>oae.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


See  p.  201. 


Sanguinaria,  '225   Gm.,    is   percolated 
with  a  diluted  acetic  acid.      In  the 
evaporated    percolate,    sugar    is    dis-  ! 
solved.  I 


Do«e.— 4  mils  (1  floi- 
drachm). 

Also  called  syrupus 
spiniB  cerviniB.  Doaa. 
—8  miU  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

See  p.  201. 

Recognised  in  U.S.P. 
VIII.  Doae.— 4mils 
(1  fluidrachm). 

Used  as  a  flavor. 


See  p.  201. 

Do96. — 2     mils     (30 
minims) . 
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THE  STRUPS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOKUULARY^iConHnued) 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


83mi|^us  senns  aro- 
maticus. 

Syrupus  scnns 
oompooitus. 


Syrupus  sodii  hypo- 
phosphitis. 

Syrupus      stillingin 
compositus. 


Aromatic    syrup 
of  senna. 

Compound  syrup 
of  senna. 


Syrup  of  sodium 
hypophosphite. 

Compound  syrup 
of  stillingia. 


Fluideztraota  of  senna,  rhubarb  and 
fran^la;  methyl  salicylate;  alcohol, 
65  mils;  syrup. 

Sodium  hypophosphite,  35  Gm.;  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid;  sugar;  water. 

Compound    fluidextract    of    stiUingia;    Do»€. — |  mils  (1  fioi- 
glycerin;  syrup.  drachm). 


DoM,-^  mils  (1  flni- 
drachms). 

Doae.—S  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 


Do9€.—4  mils  (1  fix* 
drachm). 


DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  STRUPS 

1  mil  (15  minims) Syrups  of  ferrous  iodide  and  of  ipecac  {as  aa 

expectorant). 

2  mils  (30  minims) Syrups  of  squUl^  and  squill  compound. 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachim) Syrups  of  hydnodic  acid,  senega,  senna,  tar. 

and  wild  cherry. 

10  mils  {2}^  fluidrachms) Syrups  of  calcium  lactophosphate,  hypophoe- 

phites,  lactucarium,  rhubarb,  and  rhubarb 
aromatic. 

15  mils  (4  fluidrachms) Syrups  of  ginger,  sarsaparilla  compound,  and 

tolu. 
No  dose  given  the  official  syrups  not  named  above,  as  all  the  rest  are  flavored 
syrups  and  oF  no  medicinal  action. 

HONEYS 
Honeys  are  liquids  containing  medicines  blended  with  honey.  In 
ancient  times  the  honeys  represented  the  most  popular  class  of  medicinal 
preparations,  but  in  our  present  day  of  elixirs  and  of  syrups  the  honeys 
are  falling  into  disuse,  although  one  is  still  recognized  by  the  pharma- 
copceia.  Honey  itself  is  the  natural  product  stored  in  the  honeycombs 
by  the  bees,  as  explained  on  p.  634. 

MEL  DEPURATUM— Clarified  Honey 

(Mel  Depurat.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Any  convenient  amount  of  honey  is  mixed  with  2  per  cent,  of  shredded  paper  pulp 
that  has  been  washed  and  expressed  and  a^ain  shredded.  The  mixture  is  heated  on 
a  water-bath;  the  scum  is  removed,  water  is  added  to  make  up  the  loss  of  weight  by 
evaporation  and  after  straining  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  glycerin  is  added. 

Remarks. — Clarified  honey — Mel  Despumaium  (U.S.P.,  1890)— is 
natural  honey,  clarified  by  mixing  with  shreds  of  wetted  filter-paper  and 
heating  on  a  water-bath,  carefully  removing  the  scum  and  filter-paper 
as  it  rises  to  the  surface  (p,  140).  When  the  clarification  is  complete,  the 
liquid  is  strained  and  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  glycerin  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it. 

MEL  ROSiE— Honey  of  Rose 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Fluidextract  of  rose  (120  mils)  is  mixed  with  enough  clarified  honey  to  mak<' 
1000  Gm; 

Remarks, — Honey  of  rose  is  prepared  by  blending  12  per  cent,  of 
fluidextract  of  rose  with  clarified  honey.     Honey  of  rose  is  used  in  prepara- 
tion (A^ass  of  mercury  (p.  302). 
f. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

rNational  Formulary  recognizes  the  following  honeys: 

RosoB  et  Sodii  BorcUia,  containing  sodium  borate,  10  per  cent. ;  glyoerin  and 
honey  of  rose.  • 
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Md  Soda  BorcUi8,  or  Honey  and  Borax,  containing  sodium  borate,  10  per  cent. ; 

glvcerin  and  clarified  honey.  

OXYMELS 

Chnrmels  are  liquid  preparations  in  which  the  medicament  is  dissolved  in  or  com- 
bioed  with  a  mixture  ot  vinegar  (or  diluted  acetic  acid)  and  honey.  They  were  im- 
portant galenicals  several  centuries  ago  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  practically 
only  ooe  survivor: 

Ozymel  ScOlfle,  N.F.,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  50  Gm.  of  vinegar  of  squill 
with  100  Gm.  of  honey  and  then  heating  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  until  it  weighs 
100  Gm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

So<i(/iaf».— (Donovan's  solution)  Donovan,  Ph.  Jl,  2,  1842,  469  and  546.  (Lugol's 
solution)  £.  S.,  Jl.  de.  ph.,  15,  1829,  519;  Lugol,  Jl.  de.  ph.,  17,  1831,  381 ;  Duhamel, 
AJ.P.,  6,  1834,  115.  (Compound  solution  of  iodine)  Parsons  and  Wittemore,  Jl. 
Am.  Ch.  See,  33,  1911,  1933. 

^f^Hfrop^toik.— Driver,  Ph.  Zt.,  55, 1910,  790. 

AfuaZoj^.— Schirmer.  Arch  d.  Pharm.,  250,  1912,  230  and  241. 

5jn»M.— (Gteneral)  Dunn,  A.Ph.A.,  57,  1909,  950;  Cook,  A.Ph.A.,  67,  1909, 
\m.  (Manufacture)  Paddock,  Dr.  Circ.,  24,  1880,  120;  Bonvet,  Am.  Dr.,  19,  1890, 
129.  (Stability)  Forch,  Sch.  Wsch.  Ch.  Ph.,  51,  1913,  136.  (Easton's  Syrup)  Anon, 
A  J.P.,  39,  1867.  177.  (Syrup  of  wild  cherry)  Umnev,  Nat.  Dr.,  40.  1910,  75. 
(>enaa  sjrraps)  Hommel,  Merck's  Rep.,  18,  1909,  262.  (Syrup  of  almond)  Blondeau, 
A.J.P.,  6, 1834, 353. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
ELDQRS,  GLYCERITES,  COLLODIONS,  AND  OLEATES 


Elixirs  are  hydro-alcoholic  solutions  of  medicinal  substances  containing 
^ugar.  Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  analogy  between 
them  and  syrups.  In  the  latter,  however,  there  is  much  more  sugar. 
CoDsidering  the  extensive  use  of  elixirs,  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  few 
have  been  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  two  (aromatic  elixir, 
and  elixir  of  glycyrrhiza)  being  official. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  comparatively  large  doses  of  these 
pleasant  alcoholic  preparations  cause  fear  that  they  are  more  to  be  re- 
orded  as  tipples  than  as  true  medicinal  agents.  Therefore,  the  phar- 
macopoeial  committee  omitted  the  long  line  of  these  elegant  pharma- 
ceuticals, leaving  them  for  incorporation  in  the  National  Formulary,  and 
a fuillist  of  the  elixirs  found  in  that  book  are  tabulated  below. 

But  another  word  concerning  elixirs;  do  not  fear  that  they  will  spoil. 
It  properly  made,  they  improve  with  age,  foretime  enables  the  alcohol 
uid  arotnatics  to  blend,  making  a  smoother,  more  pleasant  preparation. 

Preparation. — ^The  manufacture  of  most  elixirs  consists  in  the  dis- 
<>Uing  of  the  medicinal  ingredients  in  aromatic  elixir,  elixir  of  glycyrrhiza, 
compound  elixir  of  almond,  N.F.,  elixir  of  anise,  N.F.,  red  aromatic 
'^Ty  N.F.,  elixir  of  bitter  orange,  N.F.,  compound  elixir  of  cardamom, 
N  F.,  aromatic  elixir  of  yerba  santa,  N.F.,  aqueous  elixir  of  glycyr- 
Aiza,  N.F.,  aromatic  elixir  of  glyc3rrrhiza,  N.F.,  compound  elixir  of  tar- 
«acum,  N.F.,  compoimd  elixir  of  vanillin,  N.F.,  or  some  other  pleasantly 
tavored  basic  elixir.  Among  the  latter  we  find  compound  elixir  of  pep- 
^,  N.F.,  while  Scoville  suggests  an  aromatic  chocolate  elixir  containing 
■chocolate,  compound  tincture  of  vanillin,  coumarin  and  oils  of  orange, 
peppennint,  anise,  coriander,  caraway,  and  ceylon  cinnamon.  The 
National  Formulary  gives  a  general  monograph  on  elixirs  suggesting 
^^^ceties  of  preparation  and  storing  of  elixirs. 
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ELIXIR  AROMATICUM— Aromatic  Elixir 

(Elix.  Arom. — Simple  Elixir) 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Compound  spirit  of  orange,  12  mils;  synip,  375  mils;  alcohol;  dii* 
tilled  water  enough  to  make  1  liter.     Purined  talc,  as  clarifier. 

Manipulation. — ^The  spirit  is  dissolved  in  238  mils  of  alcohol;  the  syrup  is  added 
followed  by  375  mils  of  water.  To  this  fluid  the  talc  is  added  and  the  mixture  it 
filtered;  the  filter  being  washed  with  enough  of  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of  alcohol  and 
3  volumes  of  water  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  pleasant  flavored  preparation,  provided  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  orange  (p.  180)  is  made  from  fine  oils.  It  is  the  basis  of 
most  elixirs,  among  them  the  official  elixir  of  glycyrrhiza. 

ELIXIR  GLYCTRRHIZA— Elixir  of  Glycyrrhiza 

(Elix  Glycyrrh.— EUxir  Adjuvans,  U.S.P.  VIII— Elixir  of  Licorice) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Fluidextract  of  glycyrrhiza  (125  mils)  is  mixed  with  enough  aromatic  elixir  to 
make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — ^This  preparation  was  recognized  in  U.S.P.  VIII  imder  the 
name,  elixir  adjuvans.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  National  Formularr 
and  the  name  just  given  indicates  that  it  is  intended  as  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  mixtures  of  bitter  drugs,  the  glycyrrhiza  being  an  admirable  mask 
for  bitter  substances.    No  dose  is  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Elixir  Ferri.  QuininA  et  Strychnines  Phosphatum  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  prepared  from 
soluble  ferric  pnosphate,  quinine,  strychnine  (0.275  Gm.  to  the  liter)  with  the  aid  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  (prepared  from  ammoniuD 
carbonate  and  acetic  acid.  The  vehicle  is  aromatic  elixir  and  much  care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  secure  a  handsome  product.  This  obtained,  its  keeping  qualities 
are  far  from  good,  so  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  preparation  both  from  the  pharrLS- 
copoeia  and  from  tne  National  Formularv. 

Elixir  Caldi  Lactophosphatis  (N.F.)  is  made  by  dissolving  precipitated  calciuic 
carbonate  in  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids  and  adding  to  the  solution  of  lactophosph&te 
thus  formed,  syrup,  compound  spirit  of  orange,  alcohol  and  distilled  water.  Purified 
talc  is  used  as  a  clarifying  agent.     Dose.—^  mils  (2  fluidrachms). 

Elixir  Cinchonss  Alkaloidarum  (N.F.)  is  a  preparation  rather  poorly  replacing  the 
original  eludr  of  calisaya,  which  was  made  by  percolating  calisaya  bark  ana  aromatics 
with  a  hydro-alcoholic  menstruum,  detannating  the  resulting  tincture  with  fresh 
ferric  hydroxide  and  adding  to  the  detannated  preparation,  sugar,  flavor  and  color. 
The  Formulary^  product  is  made  by  dissolving  the  sulphates  of  auinine,  cinchonine 
and  cinchonidme  in  aromatic  elixir;  compound  tincture  of  cudbear  being  used  as  color 
and  purified  talc  as  clarifier.  Each  liter  contains  2  Gm.  of  the  quinine  and  1  Gm.  eacn 
of  the  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  sulphates.  From  this  elixir  are  prepared:  I,  ^wn' 
cinchoncB  alkaUndarum  et  ferri,  (35  Gm.  ferric  phosphate  to  the  liter) ;  II,  dirir  mt- 
choruE  alkaloidarum  et  hypophosphitum  (17.5  Gm.  each  of  calcium  and  sodium  hypo- 
phosphites  to  the  liter) ;  III.  elixir  cinchona  alkaloidarum,  ferri  et  bismuthi  (65  miL? 
of  glycerite  of  bismuth  to  1  liter  of  '41"))  IV,  elixir  cinchona  alkaloidarum,  frm. 
bismulhi  et  strychninas  (0.175  Gm.  of  strychnine  sulphate  to  1  liter  of  "III");  V,  «irt' 
cinchoncB  alkaloidarum^  ferri  et  caldi  laclo-phosphaiis  (500  mils  of  syrup  of  calrioia 
lactophosphate,  potassium  citrate  and  "II'  to  make  1  liter);  elixir  cinchona  alkaloid' 
arum,  ferri  et  vepsini  (200  mils  of  ^ycerite  of  pepsin  mixed  with  800  mils  of  "ir 
and  elixir  dnchoncB  alkaloidarum,  ferri  et  strychnince  (0.175  Gm.  of  strychnine  sulphate 
tolhterof  "II"). 

Elixir  Digestivum  Compositum  (N.F.  Ill)  is  a  preparation  containing  pepsin,  p&c- 
creatin,  diastase,  lactic  ana  hydrochloric  acids;  gl^rcerin,  distilled  water  and  aromatic 
elixir.  ^  It  is  colored  red  with  cudbear  and  is  clarified  by  use  of  purified  talc.  1<  "-^ 
sometimes  called  compound  elixir  of  pepsin  and  elixir  of  lactated  pepsin  and  resembles 
preparatory  articles  of  this  character.  It  has  been  widely  criticiseid  by  medical  auth<t^ 
ities  (see  p.  847)  and  for  that  reason  was  dropped  in  the  last  revision  of  the  Formukry. 

Cordiale  Rubi  Fructus  (N.F.)  or  blackberry  cordial  resembles  compound  eliv: 
of  blackberry  N.F.  (see  chart  below).  It  is  prepared  by  making  a  tincture  by  per- 
colating Saigon  cinnamon,  clove  and  nutmeg  with  diluted  alcohol,  mixing  this  ^itb 
syrup  of  blackberry.    Purified  tide  is  used  as  a  clarifier.  i 


I 
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THE  FT,TXTRS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
I       or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Elixir  amygdali 
eompositum. 


Elixir  snisi. 


Compound  elixir 
I    of  almond. 


Elixir  of  anise. 


Elixir  aromaticum     |  Red   aromatic 
rubrum.  elixir. 


Elixir  aurantii 
tnuui. 


Elixir  cardamomi 
rampositum. 


Elixir  eriodietyi 
aromaticum. 


Elixir  glycsrrrhisa 
aquosom. 


Elixir     ^yeyrrhisB 
aromaticuxn. 


(Ilixir  taraxaei  com- 
posittun. 


Elixir  ▼anilHni  coxn- 
pomtum. 


Slixir  *f»lt^^>f^yl 
bromidanEX. 

3ixtr  amnxonii 
valeratia. 


3txir  biaxnuthi. 


Hjot  buchu. 


(Replacing  elixir 
curasaao  N.F. 
III). 


Compound  elixir 
of  cardamom. 


Elixir  corrigens. 


Aqueous  elixir  of 
glycsrrrhisa. 


Aromatic  elixir  of 
glycyrrhisa. 


Compound  elixir 
of  taraxacum. 


Compound  elixir 
of  vanillin. 


Elixir  of  ammo- 
nium byomide. 

Elixir  of  ammo- 
nium valerate. 


Elixir  of  bismuth. 


Elixir  of  buchu. 


iixir   buchu    oom-    Compound  elixir 
puntum.  I    of  buchu. 


lixir  bueha  et 
aaui  acetaiis. 


Elixir    of    buchu 
and    potassium 
1    acetate. 


Uxir  ralrii  broxxxidi. '  Elixir  of  calcium 

bromide. 


Bxir  calcii  et  aodii 
rIyccTophosptuft- 


atiL 


Elixir  of  calcium 
and  sodii  glyc> 
erophosphates. 


tixir    calcii    hypo-     Elixir  of  calcium 
»!ioe*phitia.  faypophosphite. 


Oil  of  bitter  almond;  vanillin;  stronger 
orange  flower  water;  alcohol,  50  mus; 
syrup;  distilled  water.  Piirified  talc 
as  clarifier. 

Anethol;  oil  of  fennel;  spirit  of  bitter  al- 
mond; alcohol,  240  xnils;  syrup;  dis- 
tilled water.    Purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Aromatic  elixir,  U.S.P.,  colored  by 
maceration  with  cudbear. 

Oil  of  bitter  orange:  tincture  of  bitter 
orange  peel;  alcohol,  300  mils;  strong- 
er orange  flower  water;  ayrup;  dis- 
tilled water.   Purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Compound  spirit  of  cardamom,  10  mils; 
alconol,  90  mils;  syrup;  distilled  water; 
purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Fluidextract  joi  eryodictyon;  syrup; 
compound  elixir  of  taraxacum.  Pum- 
ice and  magnesium  carbonate  as 
clarifiers. 

Fluidextract  of  glycyrrhisa,  150  mils; 
compound  spirit  of  cardamom;  strong- 
er orange  flower  water;  glycerin; 
syrup;  distilled  water. 

Fluidextract  of  glycyrrhisa,  125  mils; 
oils  of  clove,  cassia,  msrristioa  and  fen- 
nel; aromatic  elixir.  Purified  talc  as 
clarifier. 

Fluidextracts  of  taraxacum,  wild  cherry 
and  glycyrrhisa;  tinctures  of  sweet 
orange  peel,  cinnamon  and  cardamom, 
compound;  aromatic  elixir. 

Compound  spirit  of  vanillin,  20  mils; 
alconol,  80  mils;  glycerin;  sjrrup;  dis- 
tilled water.  Tincture  of  caramel  as 
color  and  purified  talc  as  qiarifier. 

Ammonium  bromide,  85  Qm.;  syrup; 
distilled  water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Ammonium  valerate,  35  Gm.;  chloro- 
form, 1.5  mils;  tincture  of  vanilla;  aro- 
matic elixir.  Ammonia  water  enough 
to  dissolve  the  valerate  and  compound 
tincture  of  cudbear  as  color. 

Glycerite  of  bismuth;  glycerin;  distill- 
ed water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Fluidextract  of  buchu;  alcohol;  aro- 
matic elixir.    Purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Compound  fluidextract  of  buchu;  aro- 
matic elixir.     Purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Potassium  acetate,  85  Gm.;  elixir  of 
buchu. 


This    and    the    nine 
which     follow     are 

Eleasantl>r  flavored 
asio  elixirs,  which 
provide  an  admir<> 
able  variety  of  fla- 
vors for  the  extem- 
I>oraneous  prepara- 
tion of  medicinal 
elixirs. 


1 


Do99. — 4   mils  (Iflui- 
drachm). 

Dote. — 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Do««. — 1  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

Do««.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 


Calcium  bromide,  85  Gm.;  diluted 
hydrobromio    acid;    sjnrup;    distilled  ' 

water;  aromatic  elixir. 

I 

Glycerophosphates  of  calcium  and 
sodium  J  phosphoric  acid;  glycerin: 
aromatic  elixir;  distilled  water. 

Calcium  hypophoephite,  35  Gm.;  hsrpo-  ' 
phosphorous  acid;  aromatic  elixir. 


Doae. — 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm) . 


Do»e. — I  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Doee. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 
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THE  ELIXIRS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY— (C<me«niMd) 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarka 


Elixir  calcii  lacto- 
phosphatis. 

Elixir  cascarsB 
sagradsB. 

Elixir    cascarsB    sa- 
gradn  oompositum. 

Elixir     catharticum 
compositiim. 


Elixir  cinchonB 
alkaloidarum. 


Elixir  oocyciftlis 
oompositum. 


Elixir  ferri  hypo* 
phosphitis. 


Elixir  ferri  lactatis. 


Elixir  ferri  phos- 
phatis. 

Elixir  ferri  pyro- 
phosphatis. 

Elixir  ferri  pyro- 
phosphatis,  quin- 
ina  et  strychninn. 


Elixir  ferri  quininas 
et  strychninsD. 


Elixir  formatum. 


Elixir  formatum 
comiMsitum. 


Elixir  gentiann. 


Elixir   gentianse   et 
ferri. 

Elixir    gentian»    et 
ferri  phosphatis. 


Elixir  gentians  glyc- 
erinatum. 


Elixir  of  calcium 
lac  tophosphate. 

(Elixir  rhamni 
purshiann  N.F. 
III). 

Laxative  elixir. 


Compound  cath- 
artic elixir. 


Elixir  of  calisaya 
Alkaloids. 


Compound  elixir 
of  Gorydalis. 


Elixir     of     ferric 
hypophosphites. 


Elixir  of  iron  lac- 
tate. 

Elixir  of  ferric 
phosphate. 

Elixir  of  ferric 
pyrophosphate. 

Elixir  of  pyro- 
phosphate  of 
iron,  quinine 
and  strychnine. 


Elixir  of  iron, 
quinine  and 
strychnine. 


Elixir  of  formates. 


Compound  elixir 
of  formates. 


Elixir  of  gentian. 


Elixir  of  gentian 
and  iron. 

Elixir  of  gentian 
and  ferric  phos- 
phate. 

Glycerinated 
elixir  of  gentian. 


Aromatic    fluidextract   of   caacara 
grada,  500  mils;  aromatic  elixir. 


Aromatic  fluidextract  of  caacara  sa- 
^rada;  fluidextraots  of  senna  and 
juglans;  aromatic  elixir. 

Fluidextracts  of  frangula,  senna  and 
rhubarb;  spirit  of  peppermint;  solu- 
tion of  iMtassium  hydroxide;  aromatic 
elixir. 


Fluidextracts  of  corydalis.  stillingia, 
xanthoxylum  and  iris;  potassium 
iodide,  50  gm.;  alcohol;  aromatic 
elixir. 

Ferric  hyi>ophosphite,   16.5  Gm.;  po- 
taadum  citrate;  distilled  water;  aro- 
matic elixir. 

Iron  lactate,  17.5  Gm.;  potassium  ci- 
trate; distilled  water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Ferric  phosphate,  35  Gm.;  distilled 
water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Ferric  pyrophosphate,  35  Gm.;  distill- 
ed water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Ferric  pyrophosphate,  35  Gm.;  qui- 
nine sulphate,  8.75  Gm. ;  strychninie, 
0.14  Gm.:  citric  acid;  oil  of  orange 
peel;  alconol,  syrup,  distilled  water. 
Ammonia  water  enough  to  insure 
neutrality. 

Tincture  of  ferric  citrochloride;  qui- 
nine hydrochloride;  strychnine  sul- 
phate, 0.175  Gm.;  alcohol;  glycerin; 
distilled  water.  Compound  spirit  of 
orange  as  flavor  and  purified  talc  as 
clariner. 

Formic   acid   ^225  Gm.),    neutralised 
with  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and 
potassium;  aromatic  elixir. 

Formic  acid  (200  mils)  neutralised  with 
the  carbonates  of  sodium,  magnesium, 
strontium  and  lithium  and  the  alka- 
loid quinine;  alcohol;  glycerin;  dis- 
tilled water.  Compound  spirit  of  car- 
damom and  acetic  acid  as  flavors; 
purified  talc  as  darifier. 

Fluidextract  of  gentian;  sodium  citrate; 
glycerin;  syrup;  alcohol;  distilled 
water.  Compound  spirit  of  cardamom 
as  flavor;  purified  talc  as  darifier. 

Tincture  of  ferric  citrochloride,  100 
mils;  elixir  of  gentian. 

Ferric  phosphate,-  17.5  Gm.;  distilled 
water;  elixir  of  gentian. 


Fluidextracts  of  gentian  and  taraxa^ 
cum;  tinctures  of  sweet  orange  peel 
and  cardamom,  compound;  acetic 
ether,  phosphoric  acid;  glycerin,  sug- 
ar; sherry  wine. 


See  p.  206. 


Do«e.— 4  mila  U  flui- 
drachm). 


Do*e.^-i  miJ«  (I  flui- 
drachm). 


Dose. — As    apeh«&V 
4mils  (Ifluiivadiirg 
as  cathartic  12  nils 
(3  fluidrachou). 

For  this  and  iti  sens 
preparations,  see  p^ 
206. 

Dote.— A  mils  (1  flw- 
drachm). 


Dose. — I  mils  (I  ^ui- 
draohm). 

Doss.— 4  mils  (1 2a>- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mib  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mils  il  S-ai- 
drachm). 

Doee.^-4  mils  (1  &u- 
drachm) . 


This  is  not  the  eli^ 
of  the  phosphates  « 
iron,  quinine  acd 
strychnine.  Sw  ? 
206.  Dtw— 4  a-3» 
(1  fluidracKm). 

Doee.—S  mils  (2  flo>- 
drachms). 


Dote.— «  mils  ^2  Sui- 
drachms). 


Doss.-— 4  mils  (1  «*- 
drachm). 


Dose.— 4  mils  •  1  ^ 
drachm). 

Dose.-— 4  mils  '  1  *«^ 
drachm). 

See  p.  642.    Dote^ 
mils  (2  fitttdrac^B* 
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THE  ELIXIRS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORNULAMY—iConUnued) 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Elixir  glycerophos- 
phstum  composi- 
lam. 


Elixir  guaransp. 


Klixir  htmiuli. 


Elisu  hypophos- 
phitum. 


Elixir  hypophos- 
phitum  et  ferri. 


Elixir  lithii  bromidi. 


Elixir  lithii  dtratts. 


Elixir     lithii      sali- 
cylatis. 

EJixir  pepaini. 


Elixir  pepaini,  bis- 
jnutfai  et  strych- 
nixuB. 

Elixir  pepaini  et 
biunuthi. 


Elixir  pepmni  et 
/erri. 

Elixir^     pepani      et 
rennini  compom- 

turn. 


Elixir  phosphori. 


Elixir  phosphori    et 
aucis  vonucse. 


^Ihxir  potaasii 
aretatifi. 

Sixir  potaaaii 
aeetatis  et  junlperi. 


Elixir  potaaaii 
bromidi, 

SUxir  quiniasB 
Talnmtia  et  atryeh- 

■iOB. 


Compound  elixir 
of  glycerophos- 
phates. 


Elixir  of  gxiarana. 


Elixir  of  hops. 


EUixir    of    hypo- 
phosphites. 


Elixir  of  hypo- 
phosphites  and 
iron. 


Elixir  of  lithium 
bromidi. 

Elixir  of  lithium 
citrate. 

Elixir  of  lithium 
•  salicylate. 

Elixir  of  pepsin. 


Elixir  of  pepsin, 
bismuth   and 
strychnine. 

Elixir   of   pepsin 
and  bismuth. 


Elixir   of    pepsin 
and  iron. 

(Essentia  pepsini 
N.F.  III). 


Elixir    of    phos- 
phorus. 


Elixir  of  phos- 
phorus ana  nux 
vomica. 

Elixir  of  potas- 
sium acetate. 

Elixir  of  potas- 
sium acetate  and 
juniper. 

EUzir  of  pK>tas- 
sium  bromide. 

Elixir  of  quinine 
valerate  and 
strychnine. 


Glycerophoephatea  of  sodium;  calcium, 
iron,  manganese  and  quinine;  strych- 
nine; lactic  acid;  compound  spirit  of 
cardamom;  alcohol;  glycerin;  water. 
Purified  talc  as  a  clarifier. 

Fluidextract  of  guarana,  200  mils; 
aromatic  elixir;  compound  elixir  of 
taraxacum. 

Fluidextract  of  humulus,  125  mils: 
tincture  of  vanUla;  compound  elixir  of 
taraxacum;  aromatic  euxir.  Purified 
talc  as  clarifier. 

Hjrpophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium 
and  potassium;  hypophosphorous  acid; 
distilled  water;  glycerin;  compound 
spirit  of  cardamom;  aromatic  euxir. 

Hypophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium, 
potassium  and  iron;  potassium  citrate; 
hypophosphorous  acid;  distilled  water; 
syrup;  aromatic  elixir. 

Lithium  bromide,  85  Gm.;  syrup;  dis- 
tilled water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Lithium    citrate,    85    Gm.;    aromatic 
elixir. 

lithium  salicylate,  85  Gm.;  aromatic 
elixir. 

Glycerite  of  pepsin,  200  mils;  glycerin, 
hydrochloric  acid;  aromatic  elixir. 

Strychnine,  0.175  mils;  tartaric  acid; 
elixir  of  pepsin  and  bismuth. 


Pepsin,  8.5  Gm.;  glycerite  of  bismuth, 
125    mils;    glycerin,    distilled    water; 
tincture  of  caramel;  aromatic  elixir. 

Tincture  of  ferric  citrocMoride,  75  mils; 
elixir  of  pepsin. 

Pepsin^  22.5  Gm. ;  rennin,  16.5  Gm. ;  lac- 
tic acid,  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel; 
glycerin;  alcohol,  200  mils;  ofl  of 
mvristica;   distilled   water.      Purified 

talc  as  clarifier. 

« 

Phosphorus,  0.25  Gm.;  chloroform,  5 
mils;  alcohol.  340  mils;  glycerin;  com- 

Siund  spirit  of  orange:  oil  of  anise; 
stilled  water.    Purified  talc  as  clari- 
fier. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  3.5  mils; 
elixir  of  phosphorus. 


Potassium  acetate,  85  Gm.;  aromatic 
elixir. 

Potassium  acetate,  85  Gm.;  fluidex- 
tract of  Juniper,  125  mils;  aromatic 
elixir.    Purified  talc  as  clarifier. 

Potassium  bromide;  syrup;  distilled 
water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Quinine  valerate,  17.5  Gm.;  strychnine 
sulphate,  0.175  Gm.;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cudbear;  distilled  water;  aro- 
matic elixir. 


Do9e. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms) . 


Doa«.—4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 


Do9e. — ^8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 


Dote. — 8  nvils  (2  flui- 
draohms). 


Do»e. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

Doae. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms) . 

Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui^ 
drachms) . 

Dose.' — ^8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms) . 


Dose. — 4c  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 


Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms) . 

Dose. — i  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms) . 


Same  strength  as 
elixir  of  phosphorus, 
U.S.P.,  1890.  Dose. 
—4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  flui- 
draohm). 


Dose. — 15  mils  (4  flui- 
drachms). 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  flui- 
drachms). 


Dose. — 8  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 

Doae. — 4  mils  (1  flul- 
draohm). 


14 
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PRINCIPLES   OF   PHABMAGY 


THE  KT.ITfBS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORUULAltT^(Conttnua(2) 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Incredientfl 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarka 


Elixir     rubi     com- 
poaitum. 


Elixir  sodii  bromidi. 


Elixir    sodii    hypo- 
phoaphitis. 

Elixir  Bodii 
salicylatis. 

Elixir    sodii    salicy- 
latis compositum. 


Elixir  stryohninn. 
valeratis. 


Elixir  terpini  hydra- 
tis. 


Elixir  terpini  hydra- 
tis  et  codeincB. 


Elixir  terpini  hydra- 
tia  et  diaoetyl  mor- 
phinjB. 

Elixir  trium  bromid- 
orum. 


Elixir  viburni  opuU 
compositum. 


Elixir  viburni  pruni- 
folii. 


Elixir  sinci  yaleratia. 


Compound  elixir 
of  blaokberry. 


Elixir  of  sodium 
bromide. 

Elixir  of  sodium 
hypophosphite. 

Elixir  of  sodium 
salicylate. 

Compound  elixir 
of  sodium 
salicylate. 


Elixir  of  strych- 
nine valerate. 


Elixir    of    terpin 
hydrate. 


Elixir  of  terpin 
hydrate  and  co- 
deine. 

(Elixir       terpini 
hydratis  cum 
heroinaN.F.III) 

Elixir  of  three 
bromides. 


Ck>mpoand  elixir 
of  cramp  baric. 


Elixir    of    black 
haw. 


Elixir      of 
valerate. 


■mo 


Rubus,  nutsall,  Saigon  dnnamon, 
clove,  mace  and  ginger  are  perccJated 
with  diluted  alcohol.  To  the  tincture 
syrup  of  blaokberry  is  added. 

Sodium  bromide,  175  Gm.;  syrup;  dis- 
tilled water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Sodium  hjrpophoephite,  35  Qm.;  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid;  aromatic  elixir. 

Sodium  salicylate,  85  Gm.;  syrup;  dis- 
tilled water;  aromatic  elixir. 

Sodium  salicylate;  fluidextracta  of 
<dmieifu0t  and  gelaemium;  potassium 
iodide;  aromatic  elixir.  Purified  talc 
as  darifier. 


Strychnine  valerate,  0.175  G 
tilled  water;  aromatic  elixir.  ' 
of   vanUla  as  flavor  and 


m.;   dis- 

Tineture 

compotind 


tincture  of  cudbear  as  color 

Terpin  hydrate,  17.5  Gm.;  tincture  of 
Bweet  orange  peel;  spirit  of  bitter  al- 
mond; alcohol,  425  mils;  glycerin; 
syrup;  distilled  water. 

Codeine,  2  Qm. ;  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate. 


Diacetyl  morphine  hydrochloride,  0.27 
Gm.;  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate. 


Bromides  of  ammonium,  potasdum 
and  sodium;  compound  elixir  of  al- 
mond.    Cudbear  as  color. 

Fluidextracts  of  viburnum  opulus.  tril- 
li\im  and  aletris;  compound  elixir  of 
taraxacum. 

Fluidextraet  of  viburnum  prunifolium; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom;  aro- 
matic elixir. 

Zinc  valerate,  17.5^  Gm.;  citric  acid; 
alcohol;  spirit  of  bitter  almond;  com- 
pound tincture  of  cudbear;  distilled 
water;  aromatic  elixir.  Stronger  am- 
monia water  to  neutralise  the  acid. 


Z>Me.— 15miUl4fl\a- 
draehmi). 


Dose.—^  mils  (2  floi- 
drachmi). 

Do9e.—4  mils  (1  fim- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

Dote. — 4  mils  (1  flo* 
drachm). 


Doss.— 4  mOs  (1  floi* 
drachm). 


Dose. — i  mUs  (1  floi* 
drachm). 


Dose.— 4  mils  (1  floi* 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mils  (1  di- 
drachm). 

Date. — 4  mils  (1  flni- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mils  (1  fiai- 
drachm). 

Dose.— 4  mils  (1  floi- 
drachm). 

Doee. — I  mils  (1  Si* 
drachm). 


Vehicule  is  the  name  suggested  by  L.  ISmaiiuel  for  a  class  of  preparations  intendd 
to  serve  as  pleasant  vehicles  for  medicinal  substances  and  not  having  the  objection 
possessed  by  elixirs;  the  fact  that  they  are  strongly  alcoholic. 

GLYCERITES 

Glycerites  (or  glycerols)  are  mixtures  or  solviions  of  medicinal  svih 
stances  with  glycerin.  Most  of  them  are  solutions,  but  one  of  those  official 
(glycerite  of  starch)  is  a  semisolid  mass.  The  glycerites  are  excellent 
preparations,  being  both  permanent  and  emollient.  However,  they  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  smeary  like  their  vehicles. 


Process. 
Cold  solution. 

Warm  solution. 


TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  GLYCERITES 

Galenic  Preparations, 
Glycerite  of  phenol. 


Chemical  Preparation. 


Glycerite  of  tannic  acid. 
Glycerite  of  starch. 
Percolation  and  solution.       Glycerite  of  hydrasti& 


Glycerite  of  borogiyceriD. 
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SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFROAL  GLTCERITES 

6LTCERITXJM  ACIDI  TANNICI— Glycerite  of  Tannic  Acid 
(Glycen  Acid,  Tan, — Glycerite  of  Tannin) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Tannic  acid  (20  Cm.)  is  diasolved  in  glycerin  (80  Gm.)  which  has  been  wanned 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  heated  on  a  water-bath.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  204. 

Remarks. — Glycerite  of  tannic  add  is  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic 
acid  in  glycerin.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  use  of  metallic 
utensils  should  be  rigidly  avoided,  as  tannin  combines  with  metals,  par- 
ticularly with  iron,  forming  with  that  metal  an  inky  black  compound. 

The  glycerite  when  first  prepared  is  of  a  brownish  color,  but  on  stand- 
ing it  assumes  a  deep  green  tint. 

It  is  a  convenient  form  for  dispensing  solutions  of  tannic  acid,  it 
being  readily  diluted  by  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  necessary. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

GLTCERITUM  AMTLI— Glycerite  of  Starch 

(Glycer.  Amyl.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

InffTsdierUs. — Starch,  10  Gm.;  water,  10  mils;  glycerin,  80  Gm. 

Manipulalian, — The  starch  is  triturated  with  the  water,  is  added  to  the  glycerin, 
warmed  to  140**C.  and  the  mixture  is  heated  between  140°  and  144°  imtil  a  jelly  forms. 
For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  204. 

Glycerite  of  starch  is  a  jelly  containing  10  per  cent,  of  starch,  made 
by  blending  starch,  water,  and  glycerin,  and  gently  warming,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  on  a  Bimsen  burner  to  144°C.  to  insure  rupture  of  the 
starch  granules.  (See  p.  632.)  The  stirring  is  necessary  to  avoid 
scorching. 

Glycerite  of  starch  is  used  as  a  basis  of  enemas  and  also  as  a  pill 
excipient.  Not  being  used  internally,  no  dose  is  given  by  the  phar- 
macopceia. 

GLYCESirUM  BOROGLTCERINI— Glycerite  of  Boroglycerin 

(Glycer.  Boroglyc.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients, — Boric  acid,  310  Gm.;  glycerin,  enough  to  make  1000  Gm. 

Maniptdalion. — ^The  boric  acid  is  added  to  460  Gm.  glycerin  that  has  been  heated 
to  150^0.  and  the  mixture  is  heated  until  it  weighs  500  Gm.  Mix  this  with  600  Gm. 
gUyoerin.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  204. 

Remarks. — Glycerite  of  boroglycerin  contains  60  per  cent,  of  boro- 
glycerin (for  calculations,  see  p.  613),  and  is  a  thick,  viscid  Uquid,  which 
is  used  externally  as  an  antiseptic  and  emollient  dressing.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  addition  of  water  to  this  glycerite  causes  precipita- 
tion of  boric  acid  and  that  in  making  any  dilution  of  this  glycerite  stronger 
khan  1  part  of  acid  to  18  parts  of  fluid,  glycerin  should  be  employed. 

GLTCERITUM  HYDRASTIS— Glycerite  of  Hydrastis 
(Glycer.  Hydrast. — Glycerite  of  Golden  Seal) 

One  hundred  mils  of  Glycerite  of  Hydrastis  3rields  not  less  than  1.12  Gm.  nor  more 
han  1.37  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  hydrastis. 
7ondensed  Recipe. 

Ingredienis. — ^Hydrastis,  1000  Gm. ;  glycerin,  alcohol  and  water,  of  each  enough  to 
oake  1000  mils. 

ManirnUcUion. — Percolate  hydrastis  with  alcohol  until  it  is  exhausted.     DistiU 
ff  the  alcoliol  from  the  percolate,  pour  the  thick  residual  fluid  into  ice-cold  water. 
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let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  filter,  assay,  and  add  water  and  glycerin  to  obtain 
a  product  containing  50  mils  of  glycerin  and  1.2i5  Qm.  alkaloids  to  each  100  mils.  For 
details,  see  U.S.?.,  p.  205. 

Remarks, — Glycerite  of  hydrastis  is  practically  a  glycerinic  fluid- 
extract  of  that  important  drug.  It  is  prepared  by  percolating  the  drug 
with  alcohol,  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  and  blending  the  filtered  residue 
with  glycerin.  It  represents  a  form  of  "fluid  hydrastis"  so  largely  used 
as  an^  ingredient  of  gonorrheal  injections. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

GLYCERITUM  PHENOLIS— Glycerite  of  Phenol 

(Glycer.  Phenol. — Glycerite  of  Carbolic  Acid) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  20  mils  of  liquefied  phenol  in  80  mils  of  glycerin. 

Remarks. — Glycerite  of  carbolic  acid,  as  this  preparation  was  called 
by  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  and  as  it  is  commonly  called,  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  liquefied  phenol,  and  is  an  admirable  antiseptic;  for  this 
purpose,  however,  it  is  too  concentrated  and  more  advantageous  is  the 
so-called  carbolated  glycerin,  containing  one  fluidrachm  of  carbolic  acid 
to  the  fluidounce  of  the  finished  product. 

Dose. — 0.3  mils  (5  minims).  ' 

DOSES  OF  GLTCERITES 

0.3  mil    (5  minims) Glycerite  of  phenol. 

2  mils  (30  minims) Glycerite  of  hydrastis  and  of  tannic  acid. 

No  dose  given  of  glycerite  of  boroglycerin  nor  of  glycerite  of  starch. 

Glyceiitum  Bismuthi  (N.F.)  is  a  preparation  representing  12.8  Gm.  bismuth  oxide 
to  100  mils  made  by  treating  a  solution  of  bismuth  subnitrate  in  a  diluted  nitric 
acid  and  mixing  this  with  tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  magma  so 
obtained  is  washed  after  which  it  is  heated  with  more  tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bi<sir- 
bonate  until  the  resulting  bismuth  sodium  tartrate  has  dissolved.  To  this  solution 
glycerin  and  water  are  added. 

Glyceritum  Vitelli  (N.F.)  or  glyconin  is  made  by  rubbing  45  Gm.  of  yolk  of  e^ 
with  55  Grm.  of  glycerin.  A  thick  yellow  mixture  results^  which  affords  one  of  the  m(At 
striking  illustrations  of  the  antiseptic  action  of  glycerm.  The  writer  has  known  a 
sample  of  glycerite  of  the  yolk  of  egg  five  vears  old  to  be  as  sweet  as  when  first  made. 

Glycerite  of  Elm  has  been  suggested  by  Hommel  as  a  vehicle  for  iodides  and  for 
creosote;  while 

Glycerite  of  Iodine  containing  20  parts  of  iodine  20  parts  of  potassium  iodidr 
and  20  parts  of  glycerin  is  recommended  by  Apple. 

GLYCERITE&  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Glyceritum     b  i  s  - 
muthi. 

Glyceritum  guaiaci. 


Glyoeritura  pcpsini. 


Olyocritura  picis 
liquids. 

Glyceritum     traga- 
canthfB. 

Glyceritum  vitelli. 


Glycerite  of  bis- 
muth. 

Glycerite   of 
guaiac. 

Glycerite  of  pep- 
sin. 


Glycerite  of  tar. 


Glycerite  of  traga- 
canth. 

Glycerite  of  yolk 
of  egg. 


Guaiac,  85  Gm.;  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  65  mils;  glycerin;  water. 

Pepsin,  85  Gm.;  hydrochloric  acid; 
glycerin;  distilled  water.  Purified  talo 
as  darifier. 

Tar;  glycerin;  alcohol.  125  mils;  water. 
Magnesium  carbonate  as  clarifier. 

Tragacanth;  glycerin;  water. 


See  above. 

Dose. — 2      mil*     «» 
minimal. 

Doae. — 3      mils     \^ 
minima). 


Do9e. — 4  mils  (I  S^- 
drachm).  See  p.  76" 


See  p.  304. 


See  above. 
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COLLODIONS 

These  are  preparatiana  used  externally ,  hamng  as  their  base  collodion^ 
which  liquid  is  a  solution  of  pyroxylin  (gun-cotton)  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(p.  630). 

The  solvent  readily  evaporates,  leaving  a  film  of  gun-cotton,  which  is 
an  excellent  protective. 

TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  COLLODIONS 

(All  Galenic) 

if«b  by  «mpto  ^rUion {  SiWe  collodion. 

Made  by  pereoIaHon  and  solution . .  Cantharidal  collodion. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  COLLODIONS 

COLLODIUM— <:ollodion 
(CoUod.) 

Condensed  Reeipe. 

Mix  40  Gm.  p3rFoxylin  with  250  mils  alcohol  and  750  mib  ether.  Shake  until  the 
pyioxlni  18  disBolved  and  decant  clear  fluid.    For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  121. 

Descripiion, — Cl^r  or  slightly  opalescent  syrup;^  liquid:  inflajmnable;  evaporated 
in  thin  layer,  leaves  a  film  of  pyroxylin.    For  details,  see  U.S.P. 

Assay. — ^Precipitate  out  the  pyroxylin  by  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Pyroxylin  obtained  should  represent  5.1  per  cent,  of  the  coUodion  taken.    For  details, 

U.S-P. 


Remarks. — ^This  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton  will  be  discussed 
later  (p.  631). 

■ 

COLLODIITM  CANTHARIDATUM— Cantharidal  Collodion 
(CoOod.  Canth. — ^Blistering  Collodion — ^Vesicating  Collodion) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredienis, — Cantharides,  60  Gm.,  glacial  acetic  acid,  5  mils;  flexible  collodion, 
85  Qni,;  acetone,  enough  to  make  100  Gpa. 

MampukUion. — Percolate  the  cantharides  with  mixture  of  the  acetic  acid  and 
the  acetone  and  finally  with  acetone  until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Distil  the  acetone 
from  the  percolate  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  the  flexible  collodion.  For  details,  see 
UAP.,  p.  122. 

Remarks. — Cantharidal  collodion  is  prepared  by  percolating  canthar- 
ides with  acetone,  distilling  the  solvent  from  the  percolate,  and  dissolving 
the  remaining  extracts  in  fliexible  collodion.  The  Swi^s  Pharmacopceia 
directs  that  this  collodion  be  made  from  cantharidin. 

COLLODIUM  FLEXILE— Flexible  Collodion 

(CoUod.  Flex.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  950  Gm.  collodiofi,  20  Gm.  camphor  and  30  Gm.  castor  oil  and  shake  until 
the  camphor  is  dissolved.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  122 

Remarks. — ^The  pure  pyroxylin  layer  left  on  evaporation  of  ordinary 
ediodion  is  brittle  and  apt  to  crack  when  placed  on  the  fingers  and  other 
jmnt8.  Flexible  collodion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  pliable  by  the 
addition  of  camphor  and  castor  ofl. 

Note  that  as  collodion  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  it  will  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  There- 
fore, a  prescription  containing  collodion,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  water 
of  ammonia  cannot  be  compounded,  for  as  soon  as  the  water  of  ammonia 
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is  added  to  the  collodion,  the  pyroxylin  separates  in  a  wad.  This  can 
be  remedied  by  substitution  of  the  spirit  of  ammonia  for  water  of 
ammonia. 

All  the  collodions,  since  they  contain  ether,  must  be  handled  carefully 
and  kept  away  from  the  flame. 


- 

COLLODIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORUULART 

Latin  name 

EngUsh  name 
or  synonym 

Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  100  Gm.) 

CoUodium  iodi. 

CoUodium  iodo- 
formi. 

CoUodium  saUcyUci 
compositum. 

CoUodium     atypti- 
cum. 

CoUodium  tigUi. 

Iodine  coUodion. 

Iodoform     coUo- 
dion. 

Compound    saU- 
oyHc  coUodion. 

Styptic  coUodion. 

Croton  oU  coUo- 
dion. 

Iodine,  5  Gm.;  flexible  coUodion. 
Iodoform,  6  gm.,  flexible  coUodion. 

SaUoyUo  acid,  11  Gm.;  fluidextraot  of 
cannabis,  10  Gm.;  flexible  coUdioon. 

Tannic  acid,  20  Gm.;  flexible  coUodion. 

Croton  oil,  10  Qm.;  flexible  collodion. 

The  weU-k  o  o  w  i 
"cornsolyent"  Sm 
p.  761. 

Was  official  in  U  J.P. 
VIII. 

A  powerful  locsl  ir- 
ritant, that  most  be 
used  with  eautioD. 

OLEATES 

These  are  aolviions  of  metallic  oxides  or  alkaloids  in  oleic  add,  and,  like 
ointments,  produce  the  physiologic  effect  of  the  active  ingredient  through 
absorption  of  the  latter  on  application  to  the  skin  by  inunction. 

They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  an  oxide  or  an  alkaloid  in  oleic  add, 
and  in  making  metallic  oleates  an  excess  of  heat  should  be  avoided,  as  oleic 
acid  easily  reduces  the  metallic  oxides  to  the  metals,  particularly  when 
the  mixture  is  heated.     The  dissolving  of  the  oxides  in  oleic  acid  is  some- 
times a  rather  difficult  matter,  and  in  order  to  obtain  good  results  the 
oxide  should  be  in  a  very  fine  powder  and  should  be  triturated  with  alcohol 
or  shaken  with  ether  prior  to  adding  the  oleic  acid.     The  volatile  fluid  is, 
of  course,  evaporated  after  the  oxide  has  dissolved.     In  making  an  oleate 
of  an  alkaloid,  the  free  alkaloid  and  not  the  salts  thereof  should  be  used. 
All  the  oleates  are,  strictly  speaking,  chemical  preparations,  since  the 
solvent  (oleic  acid)  forms  a  salt  (oleate)  with  either  a  metallic  oxide  or  an 
alkaloid.     Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  pharmaceutical  oleates,  now 
considered,  are  not  definite  chemicals,  like  sodium  oleate  (soap),  lead 
oleate  (lead  plaster),  or  the  other  oleates  discussed  in  Chapter  XLl. 
The  class  we  are  now  considering  contains  a  large  amount  of  oleic  acid 
and,  therefore,  represent  the  definite  chemical  (the  true  oleate)  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid. 

OLEATUM  HYDRARGYRI— Oleate  of  Mercury 

(Oleat.  Hydiarg.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Inaredients. — Yellow  mercuric  oxide,  25  Gm.;  alcohol,  20  mils;  oleic  acid,  enough 
to  make  100  Gm. 

Manipulation, — Mix  the  oxide  with  the  alcohol,  add  oleic  acid,  warm  the  mixtuiv 
to  50°G.  with  stirring  until  the  oxide  has  dissolved.    For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  281 

Remarks. — This  is  the  only  oleate  recognized  in  the  present  pharma- 
copoeia; the  others  that  were  included  in  U.S.P.  VIII,  now  being  traiu?- 
ferred  to  the  National  Formulary.  It  is  used  for  extinguishing  the 
mercury  in  the  manufacture  of  mercurial  ointment. 
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Latin  name 


English  namo 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  100  Gm.) 


Remarks 


Oleatum  aoonitius. 


Olcatom  atropine. 


Oleatum  oocaina. 


Oleatum  qnumus. 


Oleatum  Teratrina. 


Oleate  of  aooni- 
tine. 


Oleate    of    atro- 
pine. 

Oleate  of  Cocaine. 


Oleate  of  quinine. 


Oleate    of    rera- 
trine. 


Aconitine,  2  Gm.;  oleic  acid;  olire  oil. 


Atropine,  2  Gm.;  oleic  acid;  olire  oil. 
Alcohol  used  in  aiding  solution. 

Cocaine,  5  Gm.;  oleic  acid;  oliye  oil. 
Alcohol  as  a  solvent  of  the  alkaloid. 

Quinine.  25  Gm.;  oleic  add. 


Veratrine,  2  Gm.;  oleic  acid;  olive  oil; 


Distinctly  irritating. 
Never  apply  to  skm 
with  the  bare  finger. 

Was  recognised  in 
U.S.P.  vnL 

Ditto. 


Ditto.  Used  to  obtain 
physiological  effect 
of  quinine  by  rub- 
bing in  at  t)ke  arm- 
pits. 

Was    recognised     in 
U.8.P.  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
INFUSIONS,  DECOCTIONS,  AND  TINCTURES 

INFUSIONS 

IxFUSiOKs  are  preparations  made  by  the  rruiceration  or  percolation  of 
vegetable  siAbatances  with  water.  With  infusions  we  begin  the  study  of 
those  preparations  made  by  extraction — ^by  use  of  the  processes  of  macera- 
tion and  percolation — ^rather  than  by  the  simple  solution  of  the  medicat- 
ing substance  with  the  diluent. 

In  some  of  the  official  infusions  the  water  used  as  the  extracting 
solvent  is  applied  cold,  but  usually  it  is  poured  on  while  boiling  hot.  It 
is  used  cold  for  such  drugs  as  wild  cherry,  the  activa»  principle  of  which, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  would  be  driven  oflf  or  its  formation  would  be  prevented 
by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

Infusions  are  not  much  used  in  this  country,  American  physicians 
preferring  the  alcoholic  preparations  of  drugs,  such  as  tinctures  and  fluid- 
extracts. 
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They  quickly  spoil,  and  should  be  freshly  prepared  whenever  called 
for,  which  is  one  reason  why  they  have  lost  their  popularity  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  still  largely  used  in  England,  and  the  various  infusion 
mugs  depicted  in  works  of  pharmacy  are  mostly  of  English  design.  Note 
that  whUe  only  two  infusions  are  official  in  the  U.S.P.,  a  general  formula 
is  given  by  which  all  unofficial  infusions  save  those  of  potent  drugs  are 
to  be  prepared.  

TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  UVFUSIONS 


Manvfaclure. 
Maceration  wUh  hot  waler. 

Percolation  with  cold  water. 


Preparations, 
Infusion  of  digitab's. 
Infusion  of  senna,  compound. 
Infusion  of  wild  cheny  (U.S.P.  VIII). 


Explanatory  of  the  table  given  above,  it  may  be  said  that  in  making 
infusions  by  hot  maceration  the  coarsely  ground  drug  is  put  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  maceration  permitted  to 
continue  a  half-hour  or  an  hour. 

In  England,  where  a  dozen  different  infusions  may  be  called  for  in  & 

day's  prescription  business,  those  infusions  in 
daily  demand  are  prepared  freshly  each  morning, 
and  the  special  infusion  mugs,  such  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  176,  are  in  general  use.  In  this 
country,  where  a  prescription  for  an  infusion 
comes  in  but  rarely,  any  suitable  glass  or  porce- 
lain vessel  — say,  a  teapot  or  a  beaker — can  be 
used.  It  is  convenient  to  prepare  the  infusion 
by  circulatory  solution,  that  is,  the  ground  drug 
is  placed  in  a  small  piece  of  straining  cloth  and 
suspended  just  below  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
water.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  perforated 
diaphragm  a  of  the  infusion  mug  pictured 
above  is  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
process  of  cold  maceration  is  sometimes  employed 
in  making  infusions,  but  this  is  done  rarel}*, 
and  is  not  given  official  sanction.  The  process 
is  identical  with  hot  maceration,  save  that  cold 
water  is  used.  The  process  of  cold  percolatum  is 
directed  for  such  drugs  as  wild  cherry. 

The  process  of  hot  percolation  is  sometimes 
employed  in  making  infusions,  but  is  not  given  official  sanction.  It 
might,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  official  fluidextracts  of  cascara  sagrada  (p.  246)  and  of  triticum 
(p.  246)  is  the  preparation  of  an  infusion  by  percolation  with  hot  water. 
Infusions  are  sometimes  prepared  by  digestion,  that  is,  by  allowing 
the  drug  to  macerate  in  water  several  hours  at  gentle  heat,  such  as  that 
furnished  by  a  steam  radiator  or  found  at  the  back  of  a  wood-etove  or 
coal-range. 

But  one  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  preparation  of  infusions  by 
diluting  fluidextracts  with  warm  water,  a  process  recommended,  for 
scarcely  disinterested  reasons,  on  the  labels  of  the  fluidextracts  of  most 
manufacturers.  That  necessary  word  is  donH!  The  only  reason  an 
American  physician  prescribes  an  infusion  is  to  get  only  those  active 
principles  of  a  drug  which  are  soluble  in  water.  If  he  wants  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  he  prescribes  a  tincture  or  a  fluid- 
extract.    Hence  for  the  pharmacist  to  dispense  an  infusion  made  from 


Fig.  176. — Infusion  mug:  a, 
Diaphragm. 
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a  fluidextract  is  as  much  a  perversion  of  duty  as  would  be  the  dispensing 
of  a  watery  percolate  from  ginger  on  a  prescription  calling  for  the  official 
tincture. 

The  preservation  of  infusions  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  un- 
necessary writing.  By  the  very  character  of  preparation,  no  attempts 
should  be  made  to  preserve  infusions,  which  should  be  freshly  prepared 
as  required.  The  addition  of  any  preservative  agent  to  infusions  is,  of 
coursey  out  of  the  question.  In  England,  where  the  infusions  are  used 
very  largely,  a  separate  counter  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  infusions,  and 
here  are  placed  a  line  of  infusion  mugs.  At  the  beginning  of  each  day 
the  contents  of  these  mugs  are  thrown  away,  and  the  apparatus  carefully 
washed,  and  new  quantities  of  the  infusions  are  prepared.  No  infusion 
should  be  dispensed  later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  making. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  INFUSIONS 

INFUSA— Infusions 

CoJidensed  Recipe. 

This  is  a  general  formula  directing  that  unless  otherwise  specified,  an  infusion 
should  be  made  by  macerating  50  Gm.  of  the  coarsely  comminuted  drug  with 
1000  mils  of  boiling  water  for  one-half  hour,  straining  the  mixture,  and  washing  the 
strainer  with  'enough  water  to  make  1  liter.    For  details,  see  XJ.S.P.,  p.  226. 

Remarks. — A  "general  formula"  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  recipe  for 
the  manufacture  of  every  representative  of  that  particular  line  of  prepara- 
tions, the  infusions,  unless  a  special  recipe  is  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia 
or  by  the  physician,  or  unless  the  active  ingredient  is  so  potent  that  the 
preparation  so  made  is  dangerous. 

Thus,  a  prescription  for  any  infusion,  save  digitalis,  and  senna  com- 
pound (those  for  which  recipes  are  given  in  the  National  Formulary),  or 
some  very  powerful  drug,  is  expected  to  be  compounded  by  the  pharma- 
cist according  to  the  general  formula.  Thus  a  prescription  for  1000  mils 
infusion  of  buchu  is  to  be  prepared  by  macerating  50  Gm.  of  the  bruised 
drug  with  1000  mils  boiling  water,  and  for  any  quantity  the  same  pro- 
portion of  buchu  to  boiling  water  (5  :  100)  is  to  be  preserved. 

mFUSUM  DIGITALIS— Infusion  of  DigitaUs 

(Inf.  Digit.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients, — Bruised  digitalis,  15  Gm.;  cinnamon  water,  150  mils;  water,  enough 
to  make  a  liter. 

ManipulcUion. — Pour  boiling  water  on  the  drug  and  macerate  one  hour.  Strain, 
add  the  cinnamon  water  and  wash  strainer  with  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.  For 
details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  227. 

Remarks. — Infusion  of  digitalis  contains  IH  P^r  cent,  of  digitalis 
leaves,  the  strength  of  which  is  exhausted  by  maceration  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  official  product  is  then  flavored  with  cinnamon  water. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm).        ^ 


INFUSXTM  SEVnXM  COMPOSITUM— Compound  Infusion  of  Senna 

(Inf.  Senn.  Co.) 

Condensed  Recipe^ 

fngredienis. — Senna,  60  Gm.;  manna  and  magnesium  sulphate,  of  each,  120  Gm.; 
fennel,  20  Gm.;  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation, — Pour  800  mils  of  boiling  water  on  the  drugs.  Macerate  one- 
half  hour,  strain,  dissolve  the  magnesium  sulphate  in  the  strained  infusion.  Lastly, 
add  enough  water  to  make  1  liter. 
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Remarks. — Compound  infusion  of  senna  is  that  old  and  popular 
remedy,  ''senna,  manna,  and  salts/'  with  a  bit  of  fennel  added  for  fiAvor. 
Note  its  synonym — black  draught;  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
''black  drop"  (p.  256),  as  it  has  been  in  truth,  with  fatal  results. 

Do8e. — 120  mils  (4  fluidounces). 

DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  INFUSIONS 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachm) Infusion  of  digitalis. 

120  mils  (4  fluidounces) Infusion  of  senna  compound 

INFUSIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORUULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figtires  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Infusum  brayern. 


Infusum  cinchons. 


Infusum     gentiann 
compoaitum. 


Infusum   pmni  vir- 
giniana. 


Infusum  roMB  oom* 
positum. 


Infusion  of  kooso. 


Infusion   of   cin- 
chona. 


Compotind  infu- 
sion of  gentian. 


Infumon  of  wild 
cherry. 


Compound  infu- 
sion of  rose. 


Brayera.  60  Gm.;  boiling  water. 


Cinchona,  60  Qm.;  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid;  water. 


Gentian,  30  Gm.;  ooriander;  bitter 
orange  peel:  diluted  alcohol.  Make  a 
tincture  and  dilute  with  water. 

Wild  cherry,  40  Gm.:  glycerin;  water. 
Made  by  cold  percolation. 


Red     roeej     diluted     sulphuric     acid; 
sugar;  boiling  water. 


Do  not  strain.  Dm. 
—250  mils  (8  l^d- 
ounoes). 

Made  by  odd  peteo- 
lation.  Dose.— 50 
mi]s(12fliiidradiiDi). 

Dose. — 15  mih  (4  flsi- 
drachms). 


Was  recocnised  is 
U.8.P.  VllL  JHk 
— 60  mils  (2  flnid- 
ounoea). 

Chiefly  uaed  as  a  v«- 
hide.  Z>Me.~100 
mils  (3  fluidounces). 


DECOCTIONS 

These  are  liquids  made  by  boiling  the  drug  for  fifteen  minuUs  or  longer 
with  water. 

The  boiling  should  not  be  carried  on  in  iron  vessels,  as  a  large  numbeT 
of  drugs  from  which  decoctions  are  made  contain  tannin,  and  this,  com- 
bining with  iron,  forms  a  black  mixture  (ink).  In  Germany  and  other 
countries  where  the  decoctions  are  popular  they  are  prepared  in  special 
block-tin  vessels;  but  in  America,  where  the  decoctions  are  but  seldom 
prescribed,  an  enameled  dish  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  present  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  no  specific  decoctions,  giving 
only  the  general  formula,  outlined  below. 

DECOCTA— Decoctious 

Condensed  Recipe. 

A  general  formula  directing  the  boiling  of  50  Gm.  of  coarsely  comminuted  drug 
with  1000  mils  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Express,  strain  and  wash  strainer  with 
enough  cold  water  to  make  1  liter.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  129. 

Remarks, — ^The  comments  made  regarding  the  general  formula  for 
infusions  apply  with  equal  force  at  this  place. 

The  two  decoctions  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  are 
worthy  of  the  mention  given  below. 

Decoctum  CetrarUe  (U.S.P.  1890)  is  made  by  macerating  50  Gm.  oetraria  with 
400  mils  cold  water  for  a  half-hour  and  then  the  expressed  liquid  tlurown  away.  The 
washed  cetraria  was  then  boiled  with  1000  mils  water  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Cetraria,  or  Iceland  moss,  contains  a  very  bitter  principle,  called  cetraric  acid,  as 
well  as  the  mucilage,  the  constituent  which  makes  the  decoction  a  nutritious  jcsly. 
The  presence  of  tlus  bitter  principle  in  the  jelly  would  render  it  distastefuL  For- 
tunately, however,  cetraric  acid  is  soluble  in  cdd  water,  and  for  this  reason  the  drag  is 
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first  macerated  in  cold  water,  in  which  the  cetraric  acid  will  dissolve,  this  bitter  liquid 
expressed  and  thrown  away;  then,  and  only  then,  can  the  cetraria  be  boiled  to  a  jelly, 
free  from  bitterness. 

Decoctnin  Sarsaparill»  Compositum  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV)  made  hy  boiling  100 
Gm.  bruised  sarsaparilla  and  20  Gm.  guaiacum  wood  for  a  half-hour  with  1000  mils 
water,  then  adding  20  Gm.  sassafras  bark,  20  Gm.  elyoyrrhiza,  and  10  Gm.  mezereum, 
and  letting  it  macerate  two  hours.  To  the  strained  liquid  enough  water  was  added  to 
make  100  mils. 

This  decoction,  rarelv  used  in  this  coimtry,  is  popular  in  Germany  as  an  alterative. 
It  is  called  Zittmann's  decoction. 

TINCTURES 

Tinctures  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  non-volatile  substances  obtained  by 
extraction  of  drugs. 

An  exception  to  the  statement  '' alcoholic  solutions  of  non-volatile 
substances"  is  found  in  tincture  of  iodine.  The  active  ingredient  of  this 
is  the  volatile  solids  iodine;  but  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  which 
is  non-volatile  brings  the  tincture  practically  within  the  definition  given 
above. 

Tinctures  prepared  from  drugs  differ  from  fluidextracts  in  the  matter 
of  strength.  All  fluidextracts,  as  we  will  learn  later  (p.  238),  are  adjusted 
to  represent  a  100  per  cent,  product,  that  is,  100  mils  represent  the  active 
principles  of  100  Gm.  of  a  standard  drug,  while  the  tinctures  are  much 
weaker,  none  of  those  official  being  stronger  than  50  per  cent.  The 
strength  of  tinctures  varies,  ranging  from  camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
which  contains  but  0.4  of  1  per  cent,  opium,  its  active  ingredient,  to 
tincture  of  lactucarium  and  other  50  per  cent,  tinctures. 

The  following  table  gives  the  strength  of  every  tincture  recognized 
by  the  present  pharmacopoeia.    , 

STRENGTH  OF  OFFICIAL  TINCTURES 

0.4  of  1  per  cent.:  Tincture  of  opium,  camphorated.  0.4  of  1  per 
cent,  opium,  1.6  per  cent,  total  active  constituents. 

6  per  cent. :  Tincture  of  musk. 

7  per  cent.:  Tincture  of  iodine  (also  5  per  cent,  potassium  iodide). 
10  per  cent.:  Tinctures  of  aconite,  belladonna  leaves,  cannabis,  can- 

tharides,  capsicum,  colchicum  seed,  digitalis,  gelsemium,  hyoscyamus, 
kino,  lobelia,  nux  vomica,  opium,  deodorized  opium,  physo^tigma,  san- 
guinaria,  squill,  stramonium,  strophanthus,  and  veratrum  viride. 

15  per  cent.:  Tincture  of  cardamom. 

20  per  cent.:  Tinctures  of  arnica,  asafetida,  bitter  orange,  benzoin, 
calumba,  cinchona,  cinnamon,  ginger,  guaiac,  guaiac  ammoniated,  hy- 
drastis,  myrrh,  pyrethrum,  quassia,  tolu,  valerian,  and  valerian  am- 
moniated. 

50  per  cent. :  Tinctures  of  lactucarium,  lemon  peel,  and  sweet  orange 
peel. 

Some  official  tinctures  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  table  just  given, 
so  must  be  given  special  mention. 

Tindure  of  aloes represents  10  per  cent,  aloes  and  10  per  cent. 

glycyrrhiza. 
Ttndiire  of  ferric  chloride represents   36  per  cent,   solution   of  ferric 

chloride  or  4.48  per  cent.  iron. 
Tincture  of  lavender,  compound represents  0.8  per  cent,  oil  of  lavender  and 

5.5  per  cent,  total  active  constituents. 
Tindure  of  rhubarb represents  20  per  cent,  rhubarb  and  4  per  cent. 

cardamom. 
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The  remaining  official  tinctures  adjust  themselves  to  the  following 
table  of  strengths: 

Pereeniage  of  Princi-     PercenUme  oj  T(M 
Name  of  Tincture  pal  Constiluent  Active  CoMtUutnti 

Tincture  of  benzoin^  compound 10  per  cent.  24.0  per  cent. 

Tincture  of  cardamom,  compound 2  per  cent.  6.2  per  cent. 

Tincture  of  cinchona,  compound 10  per  cent.  20.0  per  cent. 

Tincture  of  ganibir,  compound 5  per  cent.  7.5  per  cent 

Tincture  of  geniian,  compound 10  per  cent.  15.0  per  cent. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  aromatic 20  per  cent.  30.0  per  cent 

Explanatory  of  the  above,  let  it  be  said  that  by  "principal  constito- 
ent"  is  meant  the  drug  giving  the  compoimd  tincture  its  name,  and  as 
to  ^' total  active  constituents"  these  will  be  enumerated  in  the  proper 
place. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  distinction  between  "represents" 
and  "  contains;"  thus,  it  can  be  said  that  tincture  of  vanilla,  N.F.,  "repre- 
sents 10  per  cent,  vanilla  and  contains  20  per  cent,  sugar."  This  distinc- 
tion should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the  strength  of  liquid 
pharmaceuticals,  and  it  can  only  be  said  of  any  one  of  these  that  it  "con- 
tains" a  certain  percentage  of  a  drug  when  that  drug  is  completely  di^ 
solved  in  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  in  tincture  of  vanilla.  If 
the  drug  is  composed  of  vegetable  tissue  not  entirely  soluble  in  the  men- 
struum, as  in  the  case  of  the  vanilla,  then  the  tincture  does  not  "contain" 
10  per  cent,  vanilla,  but  merely  represents  the  active  principles  obtained 
from  10  per  cent,  vanilla  by  extraction.  There  is  another  clumsy  phase 
in  the  gUb  statement  that  a  certain  tincture  is  10  per  cent.;  namely,  a 
true  10  per  cent,  preparation  is  one  in  which  all  the  ingredients  are 
weighed,  that  is,  represents  10  Gm.  of  drug  in  100  Gm.  of  the  finished 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  a  10  per  cent,  tincture  contains  the  activity 
of  10  Gm.  of  drug  in  100  mils  of  finished  tincture.  This,  however,  is  a 
question  of  splitting  hairs,  since  in  making  the  greater  number  of  the 
liquid  pharmaceuticals  of  the  pharmacoi)oeia  the  solids  are  weighed,  while 
the  preparation  is  finished  by  bringing  it  to  a  certain  volume.  Further 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  many 
of  the  official  tinctures  is  not  based  on  percentage  of  drug  represented 
but  upon  its  chemical  or  biological  assay. 

Summing  up  the  table  of  strengths  of  tinctures,  we  have  one  5  per 
cent,  tincture  (two  including  gambir  compound),  one  7  per  cent,  tincture^ 
one  15  per  cent,  tincture,  and  three  50  per  cent,  tinctures.  The  others 
are  10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent.,  and  all  those  of  potent  drugs  are  10  per 
cent,  except  iodine.  Before  dismissing  the  question  of  the  strength  of 
tinctures,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  tincture  of  kino  ha^ 
been  changed  from  a  5  per  cent,  to  a  10  per  cent,  preparation. 

The  following  tables  give  lists  of  official  tinctures  arranged  according 
to  method  of  manufacture.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  them 
are  galenic  preparations. 

OFFICIAL  TINCTURES  BSADE  BY  SOLUTION  OR  DILUTION 

Preparation.  Solvent. 

Tincture  of  ferric  chlorido Alcohol,  650  mils;  solution  of  ferric  chloridf. 

350  mils. 
Tincture  of  iodine Alcoholi  approximately  950 mils;  water  50 mik 
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OFFICIAL  TINCTURES  HADE  BY  BSACERATION 

Menstruum.  Preparation, 

Alcohol,  U.S.P Tincture  of  asafetida. 

Tincture  of  benzoin. 

Tincture  of  benzoin,  compound. 

Tincture  of  guaiac. 

Tincture  of  lemon  peel. 

Tincture  of  myrrh. 

Tincture  of  sweet  orange. 

Tincture  of  Tolu. 

Alcoholf  750  milBj  water,  250  mils Tincture  of  lavender,  compound. 

Diluted  alcohol,  II.S.P Tincture  of  aloes. 

Tincture  of  gambir,  compound. 

Tincture  of  musk. 
Glycerin,    50  mils;   diluted   alcohol, 

950  mils Tincture  of  cardamom,  compound. 

Glycerin,    40    mils;    diluted    alcohol, 

950  mils Tincture  of  opium,  camphorated.  , 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia Tincture  of  guaiac,  ammoniated. 

OFFICIAL  TINCTURE  MADE  BY  DIGESTION  AND  MACERATION 

MenBtruum.  Preparation. 

Water  500  mils;  then  alcohol,  500  mils .  Tincture  of  kino. 

OFFICIAL  TINCTURES  MADE  BY  PERCOLATION 

Menetruum.  PreparaHan, 

Alcohol,  U«BP Tincture  of  cannabis. 

Tincture  of  ginger. 

Tincture  of  physostigma. 

Tincture  of  pyrethrum. 

Tincture  of  strophanthus. 

Tincture  of  veratrum  viride. 
Alcohol,  050  mils;  water,  500  mils Tincture  of  capwicum. 

Tincture  of  digitalis. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica. 

Tincture  of  squill. 

Tincture  of  valerian. 
Alcohol,  750  mils;  water,  250  mils  — 

Alcohol,  700  mils;  water,  300  mils Tincture  of  aconite. 

Alcohol,  666  mils;  water,  333  mils —  Tincture  of  hydrastis. 

Alcohol,  650  mils;  water,  350  mils Tincture  of  gelsemium. 

Alcohol,  600  mils;  water,  400  mils Tincture  of  bitter  orange. 

Tincture  of  caliunba. 

Tincture  of  colchicum  seed. 
Diluted  alcohol,  U.S.P Tincture  of  arnica. 

Tincture  of  belladonna  leaves. 

Tincture  of  cardamom. 

Tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 

Tincture  of  lobelia. 

Tincture  of  opium. 

Tincture  of  stramonium. 

.Alcohol,  333  mils;  water,  666  mils Tincture  of  auassia. 

Alcohol,  200  mib;  water,  800  mils Tincture  of  deodorized  opium. 

Glycerin,  75  mils;  alcohol,  675  mils; 
water,  260  mils Tincture  of  cinchona. 

Tincture  of  cinchona,  compound. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon. 
Glycerin,  250  mils;  alcohol,  500  mils; 

water,  250  mils Tincture  of  lactucarium 

GIvcerin,  100  mils;  alcohol,  500  mils; 
water,  400  mils Tincture  of  gentian,  compound. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  aromatic. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  20  mils;  alcohol, 

600  mils;  water.  400  mils Tincture  of  sangiiinaria. 

Aromatic  spirit  ox  ammonia Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated. 
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OFROAL  llNCl'UKE  BSADE  BY  DIGESTION  AND  PERCOLATION 

Menstruum.  Preparation. 

Alcohol,  U.S.P Tincture  of  cantharides. 

As  to  the  three  methods  of  preparing  tinctures  given  in  the  table,  no 
better  explanation  can  be  given  than  that  provided  in  the  general  fonnula 
which  is  provided  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  which  the  student  should 
carefully  read. 

In  percolating  tinctures  containing  glycerin  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
menstruum  specified  above  as  a  primal  menstruum  and  at  the  end  of  the 
process  to  use  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water. 

TINCTURiE— Tinctures 

Condensed  Recipe. 

This  is  a  general  formula  outlinins  the  manufacture  of  tinctures  by  percolation 
and  by  maceration.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  444. 

Remarks. — Tinctures  are  prepared  by  maceration  only  when  percola- 
tion is  not  advisable.  This  is  the  case  with  a  resinous  drug  which  if 
packed  in  a  percolator  and  treated  with  alcohol  would  become  a  sticky 
mass,  clogging  the  percolator.  With  such  a  drug  percolation  is  only 
possible,  if  it  is  mixed  with  more  than  its  own  weight  of  clean  dry  sand. 
As  to  the  choice  of  menstrua,  this  was  already  discussed  on^pr4^,  so 
here  it  need  only  be  said,  on  comparison  of  the  above  table  of  menstrua 
with  the  discussion  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  drugs  employed, 
found  in  Part  IV.,  it  will  be  usually  found  that  the  drugs  requiring  strong 
alcohol  for  extraction  are  those  grouped  among  resins,  gum-resins,  oleo- 
resinous,  or  volatile  oif'drugs;  that  those  extracfed  with  glycerinic  men- 
struum are  tannin-bearing  drug^;  that  those  having  acetic  acid  in  the 
menstruimi  are  drugs  containing  volatile  alkaloids;  while  the  ordinan^ 
drug  containing  glucosides,  neutral  principles,  or  stable  alkaloids  are 
extracted  with  alcohol  moi-e  or  less  diluted  with  water. 

There  are  64  tinctures  recognized  by  the  present  pharmacopoeia— 
10  less  than  were  recognized  by  U.S.P.  VIII. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  TINCTURES 

TINCTXIRA  ACONITI— Tincture  of  Aconite 
,  (Tr.  Aconit — Aconiti  tihctura  P.I.) 

One  kundrea\inil8  pf  Tincture  of  Aconite  yields  not  less  than  0.045  Gm.  nor  more 
than  0.055  Gm.  'of  the  ethernsoluble  alkaloids  of  aconite.     If  assayed  biologicallv  the 
minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.0004  mil  for  each  gramme  of  body 
weight  of  guinea-pig. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  drug  in  No.  60  powder  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  men- 
struum— alcohol)  7  volumes 2  water,  3  volumes;  macerate  for  six  hours  before  and 
twenty-four  hours  after  packmg  and  percolate  until  950  mils  of  tincture  are  obtained. 
A  part  of  this  is  assaved  and  the  rest  is  adjusted  to  the  official  alkaloidal  strength 
(0.045  to  0.055  Gm.  alkaloids)  by  addition  of  the  menstruum  mentioned  above.  For 
details,  see  Tyx)e  Process,  P,  as  modified  for  assayed  tinctures,  U.S.P.,  p.  444. 

Remarks. — The  assay  of  this  tincture  will  be  explained  in  Chapter 
LV.    It  should  contain  ^^f  ooo  to  ^^ooo  oi  1  per  cent,  aconitine. 
Dose. — 0.3  mil  (5  minims). 

TINCTXIRA  ALOES— Tincture  of  Aloes 

(Tr.  Aloes) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Aloes  (100  Gm.)  and  glycyrrhiza  (200  Gm.)  are  macerated  with  diluted  alcohol 
for  three  days.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  and  the  filter  washed  with  enough  diluted 
alcohol  to  make  1  liter.     For  details,  see  Type  Process  M,  U.S.P.,  p.  445. 
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Remarks. — ^This  represents,  besides  the  chief  ingredient,  20  per  cent, 
licorice  root.  Note  that  this  and  all  tinctures  prepared  by  maceration 
are  directed  to  be  filtered  either  through  absorbent  cotton  or  through  a 
plain  filter,  plaited  filters  not  being  advised. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTXIRA  ARNICA— Tincture  of  Arnica 

(Tr.  Amic.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Arnica  (200  Gm.)  is  percolated  with  diluted  alcohol  until  250  mils  of  percolate 
are  obtaineid.  Then  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  percolate  another 
250  mils  of  tincture.  Continue  this  interrupted  percolation  until  a  liter  of  tincture 
18  obtained.     For  de'tails,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  446. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  was  called  tincture  of  arnica  flowers  by 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  since  at  that  time  a  tincture  of  amim  root  was 
official.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  official  recipe  given  above  directs 
interrupted  percolation;  that  is,  the  percolation  is  stopped  three  times  in 
order  to  permit  new  portions  of  menstruum  (diluted  alcohol)  to  act  by- 
maceration  upon  the  partly  extracted  drug.  In  U.S.P.  VIII,  fractional 
maceration  followed  by  expression  was  employed — a  wise  provision  since 
the  drug  is  very  bulky  and  highly  absorbent;  hence  percolation  means  a 
large  waste  of  menstruum,  unless  the  marc  is  expressed.  The  popularity 
of  tincture  of  arnica  as  a  vulnerary  is  well  known.  It  is  rarely  given 
internally. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

TmCTURA  ASAF(ETIDiB— Tincture  of  Asafetida 

(Tr.  Asafoet) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Made  by  maceration  of  asafetida  with  alcohol.  Strength,  20  per  cent.  Details 
as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

TmCTURA  AURANTU  AMARI— Tincture  of  Bitter  Orange  Peel 

(Tr.  Aurant  Amar.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  drug  in  No.  40  powder  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  men- 
tnium  alcohol,  600  mils;  water,  400  mils;  macerate  six  hours  before  and  twenty-four 
hours  after  packing  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  For  details,  see  Type  Process 
P.,  U.S.P.,  p.  444. 


Dose.—^  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

XmCTURA  AURANTn  DULCIS— Tincture  of  Sweet  Orange  Peel 

(Tr.  Aurant.  Dulc.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Five  hundred  grammes  freshly  grated  sweet  orange  peel  and  macerated  with  1000 
mils  of  alcohol  for  three  days,  after  which  the  mixture  is  filtered  throi^h  purified 
cotton,  the  filter  being  washed  with  enough  alcohol  to  make  1  liter.  For  details, 
«c  U.S.F.,  p.  223. 

Remarks. — ^This  tincture  is  a  pleasant  flavor,  more  like  a  spirit  than 
a  tincture. 

Dose.'-A  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 
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TINCTURA  BELLADONNA   FOLIORUM— Tincture    of  BeUadonu 

Leaves 

(Tr.  Bellad.  Fol.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  drug  in  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum;  macerate  and 
percolate  to  1000  mils.     Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aconite. 

Remarks. — ^Por  the  assay  of  this  tincture,  see  Chapter  LV.    It  should 
contain  ^J^ooo  to  ^Kooo  of  1  per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids. 
Dose.— 6,75  mils  (-12  minims). 

TINCTURA  BENZOmi— Tincture  of  Benzoin 

(Tr.  Benz.) 

Condensed  Recive, 

Macerate  200  Gm.  of  henzoin  in  No.  40  powder  with  enough  alcohol  to  make 
1000  mils.     Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Remarks. — Tincture  of  benzoin  is  now  used  largely  in  steam  inhalers 
for  bronchial  troubles. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

TINCTURA  BENZOIN!  COMPOSITA— Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin 

(Tr.  Benz.  Co.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Benzoin,  100  Gm. ;  aloes,  20  Gm. ;  storax,  80  Gm. ;  balsam  of  tolu. 
40  Gm.;  alcohol,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulalum. — Macerate  as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Remarks. — This  useful  preparation  is  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  the  old-time  proprietaries:  friars*  balsam,  Turlington's  balsam, 
elixir  commendaioriSy  or  baume  de  commandeur.  The.  latter  product  con- 
tained balsam  of  Peru,  myrrh,  and  angelica  root,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
gredients of  the  official  tincture.  A  recipe  for  the  true  friars'  balsani  is 
found  in  the  National  Formulary,  but  it  is  usually  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  dispense  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  on  calls  for  the  prepara- 
tions whose  synon5rms  have  just  been  given. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  CALUMBiE— Tincture  of  Calumba 

(Tr.  Calum.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  200  Gm.  drug  in  No.  20  powder  with  the  menstrum — 600  mils  of  alcohol: 
400  mils  of  water — macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  makitig 
tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Dose'. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  CANNABIS— Tincture  of  Cannabis 

(Tr.  Cannab.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  No.  40  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol 
U.S.P.;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making  tincture 
of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Remarks. — This  was  called  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  in  U.S.P.  V1II» 
as  in  that  standard  only  Indian  hemp  could  be  employed.  In  the  pres- 
ent pharmacopoeia  (see  p.  760),  American  as  well  as  Indian  hemp.  i» 
included  under  the  title  "cannabis."  Note  that  the  tincture  is  to  be 
ph3rsiologically  assayed.     (See  Chapter  LV.) 

Dose.— ^.76  mil  (12  minims). 
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TmCTURA  CANTHARIDIS— Tincture  of  Cantharides 
(Tr.  Canthar. — Cantharidis  tinctura  P.  I.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

C&nth&rides  (100  Gm.)  is  digested  with  alcohol  in  a  strong  tin  container  provided 
with  a  safety  tube  for  twenty-Jour  hours  between  60**  and  65**C.  The  mixture  is 
then  percolated  with  alcohol  until  1  liter  of  tincture  is  obtained.  For  details,  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  450. 

Remarks. — ^The  object  of  digestion  prior  to  percolation  is  to  insure 
complete  eictraction  of  the  cantharidin.  The  use  of  the  tincture  as  a 
scalp  stimulator  in  hair  dressings  is  well  known. 

Dose. — 0.1  mil  (1}4  minims). 

TINCTURA  CAPSICI— Tincture  of  Capsicum 

(Tr.  Capsic.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum — 950  mils 
alcohol;  50  mils  water;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in 
making  tincture  of  aconite. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TINCTURA  CABDAMOMI— Tincture  of  Cardamom 

(Tr.  Cardam.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  150  Gm.  of  cardamom  seed  in  No.  40  powder  with  the  menstruum-;— 
diluted  alcohol  (U.S. P.);  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in 
making  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA    CARDAMOMI    COMPOSITA— Compound    Tincture    of 

Cardamom 

(Tr.  Cardam  Co.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  20  Gm.  cardamon  seed;  25  Gm.  Saigon  cinnamon:  12  Gm.  caraway, 
and  5  Gm.  cochineal,  with  the  menstruum — glycerin,  50  mils;  diluted  alcohol,  950 
mils;  finaUy  using  enough  diluted  alcohol  to  make  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making 
tincture  of  aloes. 

Remarks. — A  mnemonic  for  the  active  constituents  of  this  compound 
tincture  are  the  four  C's: 

ardamom 
innamon 
araway 
ochineal 

This  bright-red  liquid — the  color  due  to  the  cochineal — is  a  pleasant 
aromatic  and  carminative. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA— Tincture  of  Cinchona 

(Tr.  Cinch.) 

One  hundred  mils  of  Tincture  of  Cinchona  yields  not  less  than  0.8  Gm.  nor  more 
than  1.0  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  cinchona. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

C^chona  (200  Gm.)  is  percolated  with  a  primal  menstruum  consisting  ©f  75  inils 
ol  glycerin,  675  mils  of  alcohol  and  250  mils  of  water,  completing  the  percolation  with 
a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  alcohol  and  one  volume  of  water.  Details  as  in  making 
tincture  of  aconite. 

16 
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For  Assay,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  451  and  also  Chapter  LV. 

Remarks. — In  this  case,  the  percolation  differs  from  that  in  making 
tincture  of  aconite,  since  the  same  menstruum  is  not  used  through  the 
entire  process.  That  is,  in  making  a  liter  of  tincture,  when,  after  the 
liter  of  glycerinic  menstruum  is  used  up  (for,  bear  in  mind,  more  than 
one  liter  of  menstruum  has  to  be  used  to  get  a  liter  of  percolate),  the 
percolation  is  continued  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  (hydro- 
alcoholic  menstruum)  until  the  liter  of  finished  product  is  obtained. 
Since  this  statement  is  applied  to  all  tinctures  made  by  percolation  of 
drug  with  glycerinic  menstruum,  the  above  recipe  is  typical. 

The  pharmacopoeial  assay  for  this  tincture  is  given  in  Chapter  LV. 
It  should  contain  0.8  to  1.0  per  cent,  of  total  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


TINCTXIRA  CINCHONA  COMPOSITA— Compound  Tincture  of  Cin- 
chona 
(Tr.  Cinch.  Co-) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  red  cinchona,  80  Gm.  bitter  orange  peel,  and  20  Gm.  serpentaria, 
with  the  same  menstruum  used  in  making  tincture  of  cmchona,  and  proceed  to  per- 
colate to  1000  mils,  as  in  making  the  latter  tincture. 

Remarks. — This  is  sometimes  called  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  and 
is  a  valuable  tonic.  It  should  not  be  dispensed  with  iron  preparations, 
since  the  cinchotannic  acid  present  in  the  bark  reacts  with  iron  to  form 
an  inky  mixture. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI— Tincture  of  Cinnamon 

(Tn  Cinnam.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum,  the  same 
as  used  in  the  cinchona  tinctures;  macerate  and  proceed  to  make  1000  mils  tincture 
by  percolation,  as  in  making  tincture  of  cinchona. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  COLCmCI  SEMINIS— Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed 

(Tr.  Colch.  Sem.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol. 
600  mils;  water,  400  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in 
msJcing  tincture  of  aconite. 

Remarks. — The  assay  of  this  tincture  will  be  found  in  Chapter  LV. 
It  should  contain  from  ^^ooo  ^^  '^^^ooo  of  1  per  cent,  of  colchicine. 
Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS— Tincture  of  Digitalis 

(Tr.  Digit) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol, 
750  mils;  water,  250  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  asiii 
making  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Remarks. — The  tincture  of  digitalis  contains  an  appreciable  amount 
of  fat  naturally  existing  in  the  leaves,  and  of  late  years  efforts  have  beet 
made  to  introduce  the  so-called  fat-tree  tincture  of  digitalis.    Such  » 
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tincture  is  prepetred  by  first  removing  the  fat  from  the  drug  by  percola- 
tion with  chloroform.     Note  that  the  tincture  may  be  biologically  as- 
sayed.   (See  Chapter  LV.) 
Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TmCTlTRA  FERRI  CHLORIDI— Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride 

This  preparation  can  best  be  discussed  among  the  salts  of  iron.  (See 
p.  510.) 

TINCTURA  6AMBIR  COMPOSITA— Compound  Tincture  of  Gambir 

(Tr.  Gambir  Co.) 

Condefued  Recijae. 

Macerate  50  Gm.  gambir  and  25  Gm.  Saigon  cinnamon  both  in  a  No.  50  powder, 
with  enough  dUuted  alcohol  to  make  1000  mils  tincture.  Details  as  in  making  tincture 
of  aloes. 

Remarks. — This  official  replaces  the  formerly  official  tincture  of 
catechu,  being  identical  with  it,  save  the  use  of  pale  catechu  (gambir), 
instead  of  the  catechu  from  the  plant  Acacia  catechu.     (See  p.  719.) 


Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  GELSEMn— Tincture  of  Gelsemium 

(Tr.  Gelsem.) 

Condensed  ReHjpe, 

.  Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol, 
^  mils;  water,  350  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in 
making  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Dose. — 0.25  mils  (4  minims). 

TINCTURA  GENTIANS  COMPOSITA— Compound  Tincture  of  Gen- 
tian 

(Tr.  Gentian  Co.) 

Condensed  Reeive. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  gentian,  40  Gm.  bitter  orange  peel,  and  10  Gm.  cardamon  seed 
all  in  a  No.  40  powder,  with  the  menstruum — glycenn,  100  mils;  alcohol,  500  mils- 
water,  400  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate,  using  diluted  alcohol  as  the  last  mens; 
atruum.     Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 


Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI— Tincture  of  Guaiac 

(Tr.  Guaiac) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Macerate  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  40  powder  with  enough  alcohol  (U.S. P.) 
to  make  1000  mils  of  the  tincture.     Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA— Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiac 

(Tr.  Guaiac.    Ammon.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  200  Gm.  ^aiac  in  a  No.  40  powder  with  enough  aromatic  spirit  of  am* 
monia  to  make  1000  mils  of  finished  tincture.     Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 
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XmCTXIRA  HYDRASTIS— Tincture  of  Hydrastis 

(Tr-  Hydrast) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum— 666 
mils  alcohol;  333  mils  water;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  u 
in  making  tincture  of  aconite. 

Remarks. — ^The  pharmacopcBial  ass)Ety  of  this  tincture  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  LV.  It  should  contain  from  ^5^oo  ^o  *Moo  ^^  1  P^r  c^^^-  ^ 
ether-soluble  alkaloids. 


Dose, — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TmCTURA  HYOSCYAMI— Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus 

(Tr.  Hyoscy.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum— diluted 
alcohol  (U.S.P.)j  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making 
tincture  of  aconite. 

Remarks, — The  pharmacopceial  assay  of  this  tincture  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  LV.  It  should  contain  from  *^oooo  to  ''^oooo  of  1  per  cent. 
of  mydriatic  alkaloids. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  lODI— Tincture  of  Iodine 

This  important  official  will  be  discussed  under  Iodine  (p.  379). 

TINCTURA  KINO— Tincture  of  Kino 

(Tr.  Kino) 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  100  Gm.  of  kino  and  then  heat  on  a  water-bath  for  one  hour. 
Then  add  enough  water  to  make  500  mils  and  also  500  mils  of  alcohol.  Macerate 
mixture,  decant  and  strain.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  458. 

Remarks. — The  tincture  of  kino  of  the  former  pharmacopoeias  had  to 
be  kept  in  small  well-stoppered  and  completely  filled  bottles;  else  it 
gelatinized.  It  has  been  found  that  this  gelatinization  was  due  to  an 
enzyme,  which  can  be  destroyed  by  heat,  hence  the  direction  in  the  pres- 
ent recipe  to  heat  the  drug  with  water  on  a  water-bath  for  an  hour.  The 
infusion  (or  decoction)  thus  prepared  is  then  mixed  with  alcohol. 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  LACTUCARH— Tincture  of  Lactucarium 

(Tr.  Lactucar.) 
Condensed  Recipe.  . 

/n^ediente.— Lactucarium,  600  Gm.;  glycerin,  260  mils;  alcohol,  purified  petro- 
leum behzin,  diluted  alcohol,  water,  of  these  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation. — Extract  the  lactucarium  with  the  benzin  by  maceration,  filter 
off  the  benzin,  dry  the  residual  lactucarium  in  a  current  of  air,  then  percolate  it  to 
exhaustion  first  with  the  glycerin  mixed  with  250  mils  of  water  and  500  mils  of  alcohol 
and'latterly  with  diluted  alcohol.  Reserve  the  first  750  mils  of  percolate,  evaporate 
the  rest  to  250  mils  and  mix  it  with  the  reserved  portion.  Lastly  filter  and  wast 
filter  with  enough  diluted  alcohol  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — Tincture  of  lactucarium  is  interesting  in  that  the  lactu- 
carium is  first  washed  with  petroleum  benzin  to  remove  the  rubber-like, 
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inert  substance  it  contains.  Be  sure  that  the  benzin  used  is  of  pharma- 
copceial  purity,  as  commercial  benzin  is  too  impure  for  pharmacopoeia! 
purposes.     (See  p.  577.) 

Note  that  the  drug  is  not  easily  exhausted  with  the  menstruum  em- 
ployed, and  that  in  maldng  1000  mils,  the  first  750  mils  of  percolate  is 
reservcMl  and  the  rest  of  the  percolate  evaporated,  similar  to  making 
fiuidextracts. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims)  • 

TmCTTTRA    LAVANDULA    COMPOSITA— Compound    Tincture    of 

Lavender 

(Tr.  Lavand.  Co.) 

Condensed  Redjpe, 

Macerate  20  Gm.  Saigon  cinnamon:  5  Gm.  clove;  10  Gm.  msrrisiica  and  10  Gm.  red 
Saunders,  with  the  menstruum — alcohol,  750  mils  ;ol1  of  lavender,  8  mils;  oil  of  rosemary, 
2  mils:  water,  250  mils.  Complete  the  preparation  with  a  menstruum  consisting  of 
alcohol  750  niils;  water  250  mils.    Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Remarks. — This  tinctiu^  is  sometimes  called  "red  lavender,"  because 
of  its  brilliant  color,  due  to  the  red  saunders,  it  contains.  It  is  reputed 
good  in  "heart  trouble,"  although,  in  truth,  its  only  value  is  to  relieve 
flatulence. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  LIMONIS  CORTICIS— Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel 

(Tn  Limon.  Cort.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

This  is  a  50  per  cent,  alcoholic  extract  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  made  exactly  as 
tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel. 

Remarks. — Tincture  of  lemon  peel  replaces  spirit  of  lemon  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  1890.     It  is  used  entirely  as  a  flavor,  hence  no  dose  is  given. 

TINCTURA  LOBELIS— Tincture  of  Lobelia 

(Tn  Lobel.) 

CoTidensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum — diluted 
alcohol  (U.S.P.);  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making 
tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (16  minims). 

TINCTURA  MOSCm— Tincture  of  Musk 

(Tr.  Mosch.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Inaredienis. — Musk,  5  Gm.;  alcohol  45  mils;  water,  45  mils;  diluted  alcohol  enough 
to  make  100  mils. 

Manipulation. — Triturate  the  musk  with  the  water  to  a  smooth  paste.  Bottle 
this  macerate  twenty-four  hours  without  and  six  days  with  the  alcohol.  Filter 
mixture  and  wash  filter  with  enough  diluted  alcohol  to  make  100  mils. 

Remarks. — As  seen  in  the  recipe  given  above,  this  tincture  is  made 
by  rubbing  musk  with  water,  adding  alcohol,  filtering,  and  washing  resi- 
due with  diluted  alcohol. 

It  contains  5  per  cent,  of  musk  and  should  be  prepared  with  the  ut- 
most care,  for  when  it  is  required,  a  fine  quality  is  absolutely  essential, 
it  being  used  chiefly  as  a  stimulant  in  extreme  cases  of  pneumonia. 

Dose.— A  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 
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TINCTURA  MYRROS— Tincture  of  Myrrh 

(Tr.  Myrrh) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  200  Gm.   of  the  drug  in  a  moderately  coarse  powder  with  enoi  ^ 
menstruum — alcohol  (U.S.P.) — ^to  make  1000  mils.     Details  as  in  making  tinctiin 
of  aloes. 

Remarks. — Myrrh  (see  p.  777)  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  gummy 
matter  than  asafetida^  and  this  gum,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  strong 
alcoholic  menstruum  and  which  is  left  on  the  filter,  after  making  the 
tincture,  has  been  suggested  as  a  source  of  label  mucilage. 

The  tincture  is  used  considerably  in  mouth-washes  and  is  not  oft«n 
given  internally. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

TINCTURA  NUCIS  VOMICA— Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica 

(Tr.  Nux  Vom.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  40  powder,  with  the  menstruum — ^alcohol 
750  mils;  water,  250  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  (not  faster  than  10  drops  a 
minute)  to  1000  mils.     Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aconite. 

For  Assay,  see  Chapter  LV. 

Remarks. — In  the  above  recipje,  the  pharmacopoeia  goes  back  to  the 
original  process  of  preparing  the  tincture  from  the  drug  after  two  decades 
of  preparing  it  from  the  solid  extract.  The  Brussels  Conference  (p.  19) 
dubbed  the  preparation  strychni  tinctura,  P.I. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TINCTURA  OPn— Tincture  of  Opium 
(Tr.  Opii — ^Laudanum — Opii  tinctura  P.I.) 

One  hundred  mils  of  Tincture  of  Opium  yields  not  less  than  0.95  Gm.  nor  more 
than  1.05  Gm.  of  anhydrous  morphine. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

In&redients. — Granulated  opium,  100  Gm.;  alcohol;  water;  diluted  alcohol,  enough 
to  make  1  liter. 

ManipuUUion. — Four  hundred  mils  of  boiling  water  are  poured  upon  the  ooium 
and  the  mixture  is  macerated  for  twelve  hours.  Four  hundred  mils  of  alcohol  are 
then  added  and  the  mixture  is  macerated  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  w^hich  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  percolator.  After  the  liauid  has  dramed  off,  the  percolation  is  continued 
until  950  mils  of  tincture  are  obtained.  This  is  then  assayed  and  treated  as  in  making 
tincture  of  aconite.     (For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  462. 

Remarks. — Note  that  this  tincture — ^sailed  laudanum^  Hnctttra  the- 
baicay  etc. — is  directed  to  be  made  from  grajiulated  opium,  not  from  the 
gum,  as  some  druggists  prepare  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  gum  opium  is 
weaker  than  granulated  opium  and  that  a  preparation  made  from  it  will 
be  deficient  in  strength  unless  a  proportionally  large  amount  is  employed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  recipe  just  given  directs  that  the  opium  be 
macerated  with  hot  water  during  twelve  hours,  after  which  there  is  added 
to  the  then  cold  mixture  a  volume  of  alcohol  equal  to  the  volume  of 
water  originally  used.  The  mixture  is  then  transferred  to  a  percolator: 
diluted  alcohol  being  used  as  the  final  menstruum. 

Dose. — 0.5  mils  (8  minims). 

TINCTURA  OPn  CAMPHORATA— Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium 

(Tr.  Opii  Camph.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  4  Gm.  powdered  opium;  4  Gm.  benzoic  acid:  4  Gm.  camphor  and  4 
mils  of  oil  of  anise  with  the  menstruum — glycerin,  40  mils;  ailuted  alcohol,  950  mite- 
Complete  the  preparation  with  diluted  alcohol.   Details  as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 
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Remarks. — ^This  popular  official  is  commonly  called  paregoric,  the 
latter  word  meaning  "soothing,"  the  tincture  being  originally  called 
"elixir  paragoricus,"  soothing  elixir.  The  synonym  given  it  by  the 
Brussels  Conference  was  opii  tinctura  benzaid  P.I.  Note  that  it  contains 
0.4  of  1  per  cent,  of  opium  and  that  it  is  a  constituent  of  brown  mixture 
(p.  257). 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  OPn  DEODORATI— Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium 

(Tr.  Opii  Deed.) 

One  hundred  mile  of  Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium  yields  not  less  than  0.95  Gm. 
nor  more  than  1.05  Gm.  of  anhydrous  morphine. 
Ccmdeneed  Recipe, 

Ingredients, — Granulated  opium,  100  Gm.;  alcohol.  200  mils;  water,  enough  to 
make  1000  mils.     Purified  petroleum  benzin  used  for  *' shaking  out." 

Manijivlaiion, — ^Upon  tne  opium,  500  mils  of  boiling  water  are  poured  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  maceration,  the  mixture  is  percolated  with  water  to  exhaustion. 
The  percolate  is  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  to  150  mils  and  after  cooling  is  shaken 
out  with  two  portions  of  benzin.  From  the  aqueous  liquid  so  treated  the  odor  of 
benzin  is  removed  by  spontaneous  evaporation  and  latterly  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath.  It  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  the  alcohol  is  added  and  lastly  enough  water 
is  added  to  make  950  mils  of  liquid.  A  part  of  this  is  assayed  and  the  rest  of  the 
process  is  as  in  making  tincture  of  aconite.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  463. 

Remarks, — ^This  tincture  represents  an  evaporated  aqueous  percolate 
of  opium,  deprived  of  its  odor  and  of  its  noxious  narcotic  principle — 
narcotine — by  shaking  with  purified  petroleum  benzin,  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  enough  alcohol  (200  mils  to  1000  mils  of 
finished  tincture)  to  preserve  it.  The  finished  product  must  represent 
10  per  cent,  of  ofiScial  opium  and  0.95  per  cent,  to  1.05  per  cent,  morphine. 
The  pharmacopoeial  assay  will  be  found  in  Chapter  LV. 

This  product  was  originally  introduced  as  a  proprietary,  and  because 
freed  from  narcotine,  was  called  denarcotized  tincture  of  opium.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  less  unpleasant  after-effects  than  has  laudanum. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TINCTDRA  PHYSOSTIGMATIS— Tincture  of  Physostigma 

(Tr.  Physostig.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol 
(U.S. P.);  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making  tincture 
of  aconite. 

Remarks. — The  pharmacopoeial  assay  of  this  tincture  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  LV.  It  should  contain  from  ^Kooo  to  ^Kooo  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  alkaloids  of  physostigma. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

TINCTXIRA  PYRETHRI— Tincture  of  Pyrethrum 

(Tr.  Pyreth.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol 
(U.S.P.);  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making  tincture 
of  bitter  orange  peel.  Since  used  almost  entirely  externally,  no  dose  is  given  by  the 
phannacopcBia. 

TmCTURA  QIJASSIiE— Tincture  of  Quassia 

(Tr.  Quass.) 

Condensed  Recijpe, 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  50  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol, 
333  mils;  water,  666  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in 
making  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 
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Remarks. — The  recipe  is  interesting  because  of  the  small  amount  of 
alcohol  used  in  the  menstruum. 
Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TINCTXIRA  RHEI— Tincture  of  Rhubarb 

(Tr.  Rhei) 

Condensed  Redve, 

Moisten  200  Gm.  rhubarb  and  30  Gm.  cardamom  seed,  each  in  a  No.  40  powder, 
with  the  menstruum — alcohol,  500  mils:  water.  400  mils;  glycerin,  100  mils;  macerate 
and  then  percolate  to  1000>mils,  using  diluted  alcohol  as  the  final  menstruum.  Details 
as  in  making  tincture  of  cinchona. 

Remarks. — Note  that  this  tincture  contains  cardamom  seed  besides 
rhubarb;  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a  preparation  containing  more  than 
one  drug  is  not  pharmacopcBially  termed  "compound." 

Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AROMATICA— Aromatic  Tincture  of  Rhubarb 

(Tn  Rhei  Arom.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  200  Gm.  rhubeurb,  40  Gm.  Saigon  cinnamon,  40  Gm.  cloves,  and  20  Gm. 
nutmeg,  each  in  a  No.  40  powder,  with  the  menstruum — alcohol,  500  mils;  water,  400 
mils;  gwcerin,  100  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils,  using  diluted  alcohol 
as  the  nnal  menstruum.     Details  as  in  maldng  tincture  of  cinchona. 

Remarks. — ^Note  the  aromatic  constituents  of  this  tincture,  which  is 
rarely  prescribed,  and  which  is  official  chiefly  because  used  in  making 
the  official  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  (p.  199). 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  mininis). 

TINCTURA  SANGTTINARLS— Tincture  of  Sanguinaria 
(Tr,  Sanguin. — Tincture  of  Bloodroot) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Inaredients. — Sanguinaria,  100  Gm.;  hydrochloric  acid,  10  mib;  alcohol;  water 
to  make  1  liter. 

Mani'ptdation. — Moisten  the  drug  with  a  mixture  of  the  acid.  18  mils  of  alcohol 
and  12  mils  of  water.  Macerate  six  hours  before  and  twenty-four  novirs  after  packing. 
Percolate  with  the  menstruum — ^alcohol,  600  mils;  water,  400  mils — until  a  liter  of 
tincture  is  obtained.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  466. 

Remarks, — ^This  is  the  only  official  tincture  extracted  with  menstruum 
containing  acid,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  1000  mils  of  finished  tincture 
contains  but  10  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid;  that  all  this  is  mixed  with 
the  menstruum  used  in  moistening  the  drug;  and  that  all  the  menstruum 
used  in  percolation  is  hydro-alcoholic. 

Dose.r—1  mil  (15  minims). 

TINCTURA  SCILLiB— Tincture  of  Squill 

(Tr.  Scill.) 

If  assayed  biologically  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.006 
mil  of  Tincture  or  the  equivalent  in  Tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain,  for  each 
gramme  of  body  weight  of  frog. 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Squill  (100  Gm.)  is  moistened  with  the  menstruum — ^alcohol,  3  volumes;  water. 
1  Volume — is  macerated  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty-four  hours  after  packing 
and  is  then  percolated  until  1  liter  of  tincture  is  obtained.  For  details,  see  U.S. P.. 
p.  466. 

Remarks, — It  will  be  noted  that  in  making  this  tincture,  the  drue 
after  moistening  and  maceration,  is  transferred  to  a  percolator  and  is 
percolated  without  packing.  If  it  were  packed  with  ordinary  pressure, 
the  percolate  would  not  drop.  Note  that  the  preparation  may  be  bio- 
logically; assayed. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 
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UNCTURA  STRAMONn— Tincture  of  Stramonium 

(Tr.  Stramon.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum — diluted 
alcohol  (U.S.P.);  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making 
tincture  of  aconite. 

Remarks. — ^The  pharmacopoeial  assay  of  this  tincture  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  LV.  It  should  contain  ^^Koooo  to  ^^^oooo  of  1  per  cent,  of 
mydriatic  alkaloids. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TINCTURA  STROPHANTHI— Tincture  of  Strophanthus 
(Tr.  Strophanth. — Strophanthi  tinctura  P.I.) 

■ 

If  assayed  biologically  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.00006 
mil  of  Tincture  or  the  equivalent  in  Tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain  for  each 
gramme  of  body  weight  of  frog. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Strophanthus.  (100  Gm.)  is  freed  from  fat  by  percolating  with  purified  petroleum 
benzin.  It  is  dried,  moistened  with  alcohol,  macerated  six  hours  before  and  forty- 
eight  hours  after  packing  and  is  then  percolated  with  alcohol  until  1  liter  of  tincture 
is  obtained.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  467. 

Remarks. — ^The  recipe  for  this  preparation  given  in  the  present  phar- 
macopoeia is  different  from  that  provided  in  U.S.P.  VIII.  Now  the  drug 
is  defatted  by  percolation  with  purified  petroleum  benzin,  prior  to  per- 
colation with  the  regular  menstruum; — alcohol.  Note  that  the  tincture 
may  be  assayed  biologically  (p.  See  Part  V). 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TINCTXIRA  TOLUTANA— Tincture  of  Tolu 

(Tr.  Tolu.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  200  Gm.  balsam  of  tolu  with  enough  alcohol  to  make  1000  mils.  Details 
as  in  making  tincture  of  aloes. 

Remarks. — Unlike  benzoin  and. other  resinous  drugs  from  which 
tinctures  are  prepared,  tolu  is  practically -^completely  soluble  in  alcohol; 
hence  the  manufacture  might  be  considered  as  one  of  solution  rather 
than  as  one  of  maceration.  The  tincture  is  used  in  making  the  official 
Syrup  of  Tolu  (p.  200). 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

TXNCTURA  VALBRIANiB— Tincture  of  Valerian 

(Tr.  ValerO 

Condensed  Recijpe. 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  N6.  40  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol, 
750  mils;  water,  250  mils;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as 
in  making  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Z>o««.— 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


TmCTURA  VALBRIANiE  AMMONIATA— Animoniated  Tincture  of 

Valerian     (Tr.  Valer  Animon.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Identieal  with  that  for  tincture  of  valerian,  save  in  the  menstruum.    Aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  ia  employed. 

Remarks. — Note  that  this  is  one  of  the  two  official  tinctures  made 
with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  as  the  menstruum,  the  other  being 
ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 
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XmCTXIRA  VERATRI  VIRIDIS— Tincture  of  Veratrum  Viride 

(Tr.  Verat  Vir.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  100  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  60  powder  with  the  menstruum— alcohol 
(U.S. P.);  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making  tincture 
of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Remarks. — While  U.S.P.  VIII  directed  a  tincture  of  veratrum  made 
either  from  Veratrum  album  or  from  Veratrum  viride^  the  present  phar- 
macopoeia recognizes  only  the  latter  drug — green  hellebore — ^and  so  the 
preparation  now  under  consideration  is  a  tincture  of  veratrum  viride. 
It  is  a  10  per  cent,  tincture;  quite  different  from  the  tincture  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  1890  which  was  a  40  per  cent,  product.  The  latter  closely 
simulated  Norwood's  tincture  of  veratrum,  formerly  largely  prescribed. 

Dose, — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS— Tincture  of  Ginger 

(Tr.  Zingib.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  200  Gm.  of  the  drug  in  a  No.  30  powder  with  the  menstruum — alcohol 
(U.S.P.) ;  macerate  and  then  percolate  to  1000  mils.  Details  as  in  making  tincture 
of  bitter  orange  peel. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  well-known  essence  of  ginger.  It  represents 
20  per  cent,  of  the  drug,  and  is  made  with  strong  ^cohol.  When  mixed 
with  water,  it  forms  a  inilky  mixture,  due  to  the  separation  of  the  resin. 
The  so-called  water-soluble  ginger  is  the  tincture  rubbed  with  magnesium 
carbonate  and  enough  water  to  precipitate  much  of  the  resin.  Note 
that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  gives  specifications  for  a  properly  pre- 
pared tinctiu'e  of  ginger,  including  amount  of  residue  and  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  capsicum.     (See  U.S.P.,  p.  469.) 

Dose, — 2  mils.  (30  minims). 

Tinctura  Ipecacuanhee  et  Opii  (U.S.P.  VIII ;  N.F.  IV)  is  commonly  known  as  Undvre 
of  Dover^s  powder.  It  is  made  by  evaporating  1000  mils  of  tincture  of  deodoriied 
opium  to  a  bulk  less  than  900  mils;  in  order  that  100  mils  of  fluidextract  of  ipecac  may 
be  added  along  with  enough  diluted  alcohol  to  bring  the  total  volume  to  1  lit€r. 
Thus  the  finished  preparation  represents  10  per  cent,  of  opium  and  10  per  cent,  of 
ipecac. 

Tinctura  Quillajce  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  an  aqueous  decoction  of  soaj)  bark  with 
enough  alcohol  (350  mils  to  the  1000)  added  to  preserve  it.  The  preparation  is  MseA 
as  an  emulsifying  agent  (see  p.  260),  but  it  should  never  be  used  for  that  purpoee 
except  under  direct  orders  of  a  physician,  since  the  saponin  of  the  bark  is  distinctly 
poisonous.  It  is  used  as  a  ''gum  foam  at  the  soda  foimtain,  and  this  use  is  also 
objectionable  and  is  prohibited  in  some  states. 

Tinctura  VaniUae  (U.S.P.  VIII:  N.F.  IV)  is  made  by  macerating  cut  vanilla  beam 
in  alcohol  for  two  days;  filtering  off  the  alcohol,  mixing  the  dried  beans  with  sugar  and 
grinding  to  a  uniform  powder  which  is  then  percolated  with  the  alcoholic  filtrate  to 
which  an  equal  volume  of  wat«r  has  been  added.  The  resulting  product  rejirefients 
10  per  cent,  of  vanilla  beans  and  contains  20  per  cent,  of  sugarin  what  isapproximatelY 
diluted  alcohol  and  is  a  fine  grade  of  the  flavoring  essence  of  vanilla,  Wnat  is  C(tni- 
monly  sold  under  this  name,  however,  is  a  concoction  of  various  inferior  flavors,  such 
as  coumarin  and  possibly  some  vanillin.  Another  point  in  connection  with  the  manu^ 
facture  of  the  tincture  of  vanilla  is  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  really  fine  tincture  of 
vanilla,  it  is  essential  to  use  a  good  quality  of  vanilla  bean.  The  inferior  Tahiti  bean$ 
can  never  yield  anything  but  a  poor  product. 

Tincturee  Mtheresd  (N.F.)  represent  a  class  of  tinctures  in  which  the  menstruuo; 
emploved  consists  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  Nation^  Formulary  gives  a  genera) 
formula  for  such  preparations  directing  that  the  menstruum  consist  of  1  volume  of 
ether  and  2  volumes  of  alcohol  and  that  the  finished  tincture  represents  10  per  cent, 
of  the  drug  used.     Ethereal  tincture  of  valerian  enjoys  some  vogue. 

Tinctuxse  Herbarum  Recentium  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  Tinclurcs  medicamehtorum  rtcrn- 
tiumy  N.F.  IV,  are  a  line  of  preparations  made  by  macerating  500  Gm.  of  the  fresh 
herb  or  drug  with  1000  mils  of  alcohol  for  fourteen  days  after  which  the  mixture  is 
expressed  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  strained.  The^  resemble  the  juices  (Succi)  d 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  are  rarely  used  in  this  country. 
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TINCTURES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 


Remarks 


Tinctura     aloes    et 
myrrhs. 


Tinctura 


Tinctura 
odica. 


knti  peri- 


Tincture  of  aloes 
and  mjrrrh. 


Stomach     drops, 
etc. 


Warburg's    tinc- 
ture. 


Tinctura      aatiperi- 
odica  sine  aloe. 


Tinctura  aromatica. 


Tinctura  bryoniss. 


Tinctura  cacti  gran- 
diflori. 


Tinctura  calendula. 


Warburg's  tinc- 
ture, without 
aloes. 

Aromatic  tinc- 
ture. 


Aloes,  myrrh  and  glycyrrhisa  of  each 
100  Gm.  Menstruum,  alcohol,  750 
mib;  water,  250  mils. 


Gentian,  centaury  and  bitter  orange 
peel,  of  each  60  Gm.;  sedoary.  Men- 
struum, alcohol,  2  volumes;  water  1 
volume. 

Rhubarb;  angelica  fruit;  elecampane; 
saffron;  fennel;  gentian;  sedoary; 
cubeb,  myrrh;  camphor;  agaric;  pep- 

Eer;  Saigon  cinnamon;  ginger;  quinine 
isulphate;  extract  of  aloes.  Mens- 
truum, alcohol,  3  volumes;  water, 
2  volumes. 


The  foregoing,  with  the  extract  of  aloes 
omitted. 


Saigon  cinnamon;  Jamaica  ginger; 
galangal;  clove;  cardamom  seed. 
Menstruum.,  alcohol,  2  volumes;  water, 
1  volume. 


Made  by  maceration. 
Was  official  in  U.S.- 
P.  VIII.  Dose.— 2 
mib  (30  minims). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Dose. — 2  mils  (30 
minims). 


Made  by  percolation 
of  the  drugs;  the 
quinine  salt  and  the 
extract  of  aloes  be- 
ing dissolved  in  the 
tincture.  Doss.— 4 
to  16  mils  (1  to  4 
fiuidrachms) . 


Tincture  of  bry-  '  Bryonia,  100  Gm.;  alcohol, 
nia.  ! 


Tincture  of  night 
blooming  cereus. 


Cactus  grandifiorus,  500  Gm.;  alcohol. 


Tincture  of  marl-  ;  Calendula,  200  Qm. ;  alcohol, 
gold.  I 


Tinctura  capeici  et    Hot  drops;  num-    Caosioum,  30  Gm.;  myrrh,   120  Gm. 


myrrhse. 


Tinctura  caramelis. 


Tinctura   cimtci- 
fugm. 


ber  six. 


Tincture  of  cara- 
mel. 


Tinotiire  of  eimi- 
cifuga. 


Tinctura    c  o  c  c  u  1  i  <  Tincture   of    fish 
ladici.  berries. 


Tinctura  crocl. 


Tincture  of   saf- 
fron. 


Tincttira       cubebss.    Tincture    of    cu- 

I     beb. 

Tuictara   delphinii.  I  Tincture  of  lark- 
spur. 


Tinctura^  ergots 
smmoniata. 


Am  m  o  n  i  a  t  e  d 
tincture  of  er- 
got. 


Tinctura  ferri  cfalo-    BestuflohefTstinc- 
ridi  sstberca.  I    ture;  Lamotte's 

,    drops. 


Menstruum,      alcohol,      0     volumes; 
water,  1  volume. 


Caramel,  100  Gm.;  water;  alcohol. 


Cimicifuga,  200  Gm.;  alcohol. 


CoGculus  indioa,  100  Gm.;  diluted  alco- 
hol. 


Saffron,  100  Gm.;  diluted  alcohol. 


Cubeb,  200  Gm.;  alcohol. 


Larkspur  seed,  100  Gm.;  alcohol. 


Ergot,  250  Gm.;  ammonia  water,  100 
mils;  alcohol;  water. 


Solution   of   ferric    chloride,    60    mils; 
ether;  alcohol. 


Made  by  percolation. 
Doae. — 2  mils  (30 
minims). 


Made  by  percolation 
Dose.-— 4  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

Made  by  maceration 
of  the  fresh  flowers 
with  subsequent  ex- 
pression. Dose. — 1 
mil  (15  minims). 

Made  by  percolation. 
WasofficialinU.S.P. 
VIII.  No  dose  men- 
tioned. 

Made  by  percolation 
of  the  drugs  mixed 
with  sand.  Dote. — 2 
mils  (30  minims). 

Made  by  solution 
and  filtration.  Used 
as  color. 

Made  by  i>ercolation. 
Was  oracial  in  U.S.- 
P.  VIII.  Dose.— 4 
mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Used  as  vermin 
killer. 

Made  by  percolation; 
no  dose  mentioned. 

Made  by  percolation. 
Dose.— 4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Used  as  vermin 
killer. 

Made  by  percolation. 
Dose.— 4  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

See  p.  61  i.  Dose. — 2 
mils  (30  minims). 
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I'iWCiURES  OF  THE  TtATIONAL  FORMULARY— (Con<»ntc«d) 


Latin  napie 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils.) 


Remarks 


Tinctura  ferri  citro- 
chloridi. 


Tinctura    ferri    x>o- 
mata. 


Tinctura  galln. 


Tinctura  guaiaci 
compositus. 


Tinctura  humuli 


Tinctura  ignatis. 


Tinctura    iodi    for- 
tior. 


Tinctura  iodi  decol- 
orata. 


Tinctura    ipeca- 
cuanha et  opu. 

Tinctura  jalapo). 


Tinctura    jalap 
composita. 


Tinctura     kino     et 
opii  composita. 


Tinctura  kramerifs. 


Tinctura    opii    cro- 
cata. 


Tinctura  paracoto. 
Tinctura  passiflorss. 
Tinctura  pectoralis. 


Tasteless       tinc- 
ture of  iron. 


Tincture  of  fcr- 
rated  extract  of 
apples. 

Tincture  of  nut- 
gaU. 


Dewee's  tincture 
of  guaiao. 


Tincture  of  hops. 


Tincture  of  igna- 
tia. 


Churchill's  ^tinc- 
ture of  iodine. 


Decolorised  tinc- 
ture of  iodine. 


Tincture  of   Do- 
ver's powder. 

Tincture  of  jalap. 


Compound   tinc- 
ture of  jalap. 


Compound   tinc- 
ture of  kino. 


Tincture  of  kra- 
meria. 


Sydenham's  lau- 
danum. 


Solution  of  ferric  chloride,  360  mils; 
sodiiun  citrate,  500  Gm.;  alcohol; 
water. 

Ferrated  extract  of  apples,  100  Gn^; 
alcohol;  cinnamon  water. 


Nutgall,  200  Gm.     Menstruum,  glyc- 
erin lOO  mils;  alcohol  900  mils. 


Guaiao,  125  Gm.;  potassium  carbonate; 
pimenta;  alcohol;  water.  Pumice  as 
olarifier. 


Hops,  200  Gm.;  diluted  alcohol. 


Ignatia,  100  Gm.     Menstruum,  alcohol, 
8  volumes:  water,  1  volume. 


Iodine,  165  Gm.;  potassium  iodide,  33 
Gm.;  water,  alcohol. 


Iodine,  83  Gm.;  sodium  thiosulphate; 
stronger  ammonia  water;  water; 
alcohol. 


[Tinctura   coto, 
N.P.  III]. 


Tincture  of  pas- 
sion flower. 


Bateman's     pec- 
toral drops. 


Jalap.  200  Gm.     Menstruum,  aloohol, 
2  volumes;  water,  1  volume. 


Jalap,  125  Gm.;  resin  of  scammony, 
30  Qm..  Menstruum,  aloohol,  2  vol- 
umes; water,  1  volume. 


Tincture  of  kino,  200  mils;  tincture  of 
opium,  100  mils;  spirit  of  oainphor; 
ou  of  dove;  aromatic  spirit  ot  am- 
monia; diluted  alcohol;  cochineal  as 
color. 

Krameria,  200  Gm.;  diluted  aloohol. 


Granulated  opium,  100  Gm.;  saffron; 
Saigon  cinnamon;  dove;  diluted  alco- 
hol. . 


Paracoto,  125  Gm.;  alcohol. 


Passion     flower,     200     Gm.;     diluted 
lUcohol. 


Tincture  of  opium,  42  mils;  compound 
tincture  of  gambir;  spirit  of  camphor: 
oil  of  anise;  diluted  ucohol.  Caramel 
as  color. 


See  p.  511.    Dwt- 
0.5  mil  (8  miniins'. 


See  p.  OH.   Daw— I 
mils  (1  fluidnehjQj 


Made  by  maeentioa 
Replaces  the  titt^ 
ture  of  U.8.P.  VIK 
Doss.— 4  mils  (I  fim- 
draohm). 

Made  by  thturatioB 
and  filtration.  Dc^ 
-—4  mils  (1  flaj- 
drachm). 

Made  by  peroolatioiL 
Do»«.— 4  mils  Jl 
fluidraehm). 

Made  by  peroolatioB 
Must  assay  ^1m  to 
■Mso  of  1  _per  ceat 
of  alkaloids.  Dok. 
— 0.6  mil  (10  min- 
ims). 

Over  twice  ss  rtitns 
as  the  U.  S.F. 
tincture. 

See  p.  ^78. 


Sedp.  234. 


Made  by  percdstios- 
Dose.— 4  mils  (1 
fluidraehm). 

Made  by  po-colatioa 
of  the  drags  mixK 
with  sand.  Dose,—* 
mil*  (1  fluidrsehmV 

Made  by  admixtcre 
and  filtration. 
Dose. — 4     mils      I 
fluidraehm). 


Made  by  peroobtka 
Do9e. — 4  mils  (1  flui- 
draehm). 

Made  by  pereols|aoa 
of  the  drun  mixra 
with  sand.  Must  u- 
■ay  0.95  to  lOS  pe: 
oent.  of  morphine 
Dose.— 0.6  mH  (10 
0. 


Made  by  percoUtioo- 
Dose.— 2  mils  {3P 
minims). 

Made  by  percolstido. 
Dot. — 0.6  mil  M 
minims). 

Made  by  admiztiir* 
and  filtration.  D^ 
— (far   infantsl  0* 
mil  (10  minimal 
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TINCIURKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORHULART— CConiintied) 

Latin  name 

English  name 
or  lynonym 

Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000  mils) 

Remarks 

Tmrtura    peraionis. 


Tinctura     peraionis 
rompoaita. 


Tinctura   pimpinel' 


Tinctura  pulaatilln. 


Tinctura  quillajje. 

Tinctura       rhei 
aquoaa. 


Tinctura    rhei    dul- 
cis. 


Tinctura     rhei 
sentianaa. 


et 


Tinctura    aabal     et 
»antali. 


Tinctura  serpen- 
tariat. 


Tinrtura  aumbuL 


Tinctura  vanillas. 


Tinctura  ▼  i  b u rn  i 
opoli  compoflita. 


Tinctura  cedoarisB 
amara. 


Tiactnre  ether* 


Tincture  of  cud- 
bear. 


Compound   tinc- 
ture of  cudbear. 


Tincture  of  pirn- 
pinella. 


Tincture  of  pul- 
aatilla. 


Tincture  of  aoap 
bark. 

Aqueoua  tincture 
of  rhubarb. 


Tinrture      mediea- 
"lentorum      recen- 

ti;:m. 


Sweet  tincture  of 
rhubarb. 


Tincture  of  rhu- 
barb and  gen- 
tian. 

Tincture  of  Saw 
palmetto  and 
santal. 

Tincture  of  ser- 
pentaria. 


Tincture  of  sum- 
bul. 


Tincture  of  van- 
illa. 

ComjMund  tinc- 
ture of  vibur- 
num opulus. 


ComjMund   tinc- 
ture of  sedoary. 


Ethereal  tinc- 
tures. 

Tinctures  of  fresh 
drugs. 


Cudbear,  100  Gm.     Menstruum,  alco- 
hol, 3  volumes;  water,  1  volume. 


Cudbear,  15  Qm.;  caramel,  100  Gm.; 
alcohol;  water. 


Pimpinella  root,  200  Gm.    Menstruum, 
alcohol,  2  volumes;  water,  1  volume. 


Pulsatilla,  100  Qm.    Menstruum,  alco- 
hol, 3  volumes;  water,  1  volume. 


Rhubarb,  100  Gm.;  potaaaium  car- 
bonate; cinnamon  water;  alcohol,  110 
mils;  water. 


Rhubarb,  100  Gm.;  ffhroyrrhiaa;  anise; 
cardamom  seed.  Menstruum,  glyc- 
erin, alcohol  and  water;  followed  by 
diluted  alcohol. 

Rhubarb,  70  Gm.;  gentian;  diluted 
alcohol. 


Sabal,  200  Gm.:  sandal  wood.  Men- 
struum, alcohol,  4  volumes;  water,  1 
volume. 

Serpentaria,  200  Gm.  Menstruum, 
alcohol,  2  volumes;  water,   1  volume. 


Sumbul,   100  Gm.     Menstruum,  alco- 
hol, 2  volumes;  water,  1  volumes,  0. 


Viburnum  opulus ; dioscorea  ;scutellaria ; 
clove;  Saigon  cinnamon.    Menstruum, 

Siyoerin,  alcohol,  water;  then  alcohol, 
volumes;  water,  1  volume. 

Zedoary;  aloes;  rhubarb;  gentian; 
agaric :  saffron ;  glycerin.  Menstruum, 
alcohol,  2  volumes;  water,  1  volume. 


Made  by  percolation. 
Used  as  a  coloring 
agent. 

Made  bv  maceration 
and  admixture. 
Us^  as  a  coloring 
agent. 

Made  by  percolation. 
/>o«c.— -4  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Doae. — 2  mils  (30 
minims). 

See  p.  234.' 


Made  by  maceration 
of  the  rhubarb  and 
the  carbonate  with 
water  followed  by 
boiling,  straining 
and  admixture  or 
the  other  ingre- 
dients. Doae.  —4 
mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Doae. — 2  mils  (30 
minims). 


Made  by  percolation. 
Doae.-— -4  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Doae.— 4  mila  (1 
fluidrachm). 

Made  by  i>eroolation. 
Was  official  in  U.S.- 
P.  VIII.  Doae.—A 
mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

Made  by  percolation. 
Doae. --4  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

See  p.  234. 


Made  by  percolation. 
Doae.^-4.  mila  (1 
fluidrachm) . 


Made  by  percolation. 
Doae.-^  mila  (1 
fluidrachm). 

See  p.  234. 


See  p.  234. 
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THE  DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  TINCTURES 

0.1    mil    (IJ^  minims) Tinctures  of  cantharides,  iodine. 

0.25  mil    (4  minims) Tincture  of  gelsemium. 

0.3    mil    (5  minims) Tincture  of  aconite. 

0.5    mil    (8  minims) Tinctures  of  capsicum,  di^talis,  ferric  chloride,  niu 

vomica,  opium,  deodorized  opium,  stramonium, 
strophanthus  and  veratrum  viride. 

0.75  mil    (12  minims) Belladonna  leaves  and  cannabis. 

1.0    mil    (15  minims) Tinctures  of  arnica,  asafetida,  benzoin,  lobelia,  myrrb. 

physostigma,  sanguinaria  and  squill. 

2.0    mils  (30  minims) Tinctures  of  aloes,  benzoin  compound,  caxdamoo 

seed,  cinnamon,  colchicum  seed,  ^nger,  guabc 
ammoniated,  hyoscyamus,  lactucanum,  lavender 
compound,  quassia,  rhubarb  aromatic,  tolu,  and 
valerian  ammoniated. 

4.0    mils  (1  fluidrachm) Tinctures  of  bitter  orange  peel,  calumba,  cardamop 

compound,  cinchona,  cinchona  compound,  gambir 
compound,  gentian  compound,  guaiac,  hydrastk 
kino,  musk,  opium  camphorated,  rhubarb,  sweet 
orange  peel  and  valerian. 

No  doses  given.  Tinctures  of  lemon  peel  and  pyrethrum. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
FLUIDEXTRACrS,  WINES,  OLEORESINS,  AND  VINEGARS 

FLUIDEXTRACTS 

Fluidextracts  are  alcoholic  liquid  preparations  made  by  percola- 
tion, representing  in  each  milliliter  the  activity  of  one  gramme  of  drug. 
in  other  words,  they  are  100  per  cent,  tinctures. 

The  fluidextracts  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  of  the  strength  of  one 
gramme  to  the  milliliter,  are  5  per  cent,  weaker  than  those  directed  by 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  which  represented  a  troy  ounce  of  drug  to 
the  fluidounce.  The  difference  in  these  strengths  is  apparent  when  ^ 
appreciate  the  fact  that  while  the  gramme  of  water  is  always  of  the  sm^ 
weight  as  the  milliliter,  the  troy  ounce  of  water  will  weigh  480  grains 
against  the  454.6  grains,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  fluidounce  of  water. 

Fluidextracts  can  be  considered  in  the.  light  of  concentrated  tincture, 
and  many  oflScial  drugs  have  both  the  tincture  and  the  fluidextract 
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recognized  by  the  pharmacopGeia.  The  advantages  which  the  fluidex- 
tracts  possess  over  tinctures  and  other  preparations  are:  1.  That  they 
possess  a  definite  strength  of  100  per  cent.,  the  same  as  that  of  the  product 
from  which  derived.  In  that  way  the  physician,  knowing  the  dose  of 
the  drug,  has  no  difiiculty  in  knowing  the  dose  of  a  fluidextract.  2.  Fluid  • 
extracts  are  concentrated,  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluidextract  sufficing, 
where  a  much  larger  quantity,  sometimes  ten  times  the  amount,  of  a  tinc- 
ture will  be  needed.  3.  Fluidextracts  are  permanent.  Being  m^e  with 
alcoholic  menstrua,  they  keep  perfectly,  and,  in  fact,  frequently  become 
better  as  they  age. 

History.— The  firat  reference  to  fluidextracts  that  has  been  found  is  in  a  paper  by 
Ellis  (1835)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  "are  preparations  that  have  been  popular 
in  England  within  a  few  years  past."  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850 
recognuEed  seven  so-called  fluidextracts  and  of  these  but  one  was  a  fluidextract  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term.  Of  the  others,  four  were  concentrated  syrups  and  two  were 
oleoresins.  In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1860  twenty-five  fluidextracts  were  recognized, 
and  of  these,  fifteen  were  fluidextracts  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

Manufacture  of  Fluidextracts. — Five  general  processes  have  been 
sug^ted  for  the  manufacture  of  fluidextracts:  (a)  percolation  with 
partial  evaporation;  (6)  fractional  or  divided  percolation;  (c)  repercola- 
tion;  (d)  percolation  with  incomplete  exhaustion;  (e)  maceration  with 
hydraulic  pressure.  In  addition,  in  special  cases,  the  fluidextract  is 
made  by  making  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  drug  and  adding  to  this 
BDou^  alcohol  to  keep  the  preparation  from  spoiling.  The  first,  second 
and  sixth  method  are  described  at  some  length  in  the  general  formula 
for  fluidextracts  printed  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia.  (See  U.S.P., 
pp.  173  to  176.) 

Type  Processes  A  and  B,  given  in  the  pharmacopoeial  general  formula, 
are  both  methods  of  percolation  with  partial  evaporation,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  whether  the  menstruiun  contains  glycerin  or  not.  In 
Process  A,  the  drug  is  moistened  with  the  required  quantity  of  menstruum 
and  macerated  first  outside  then  within,  the  percolator  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  then  percolated  with  the  menstruum  until  exhausted. 

It  is  practically  impossible,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  percolation, 
to  exhaust  100  Gm.  of  drug  with  the  first  100  mils  of  percolate;  in  most 
cases  100  Gm.  are  not  exhausted  imtil  about  600  mils  of  percolate  have 
been  obtained.  Accordingly,  in  making  fiuidextracts  we  percolate  the 
drug  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  instead  of  evaporating  the  entire  percolate 
iown  to  100  mils,  we  reserve  the  first  85  mils  of  percolate,  subjecting  to 
the  heat  of  evaporation  only  the  balance  of  percolate. 

The  first  portion  of  the  percolate  is  put  to  one  side  and  labeled  "re- 
Jen'ed  portion/'  The  rest  of  the  percolate,  called  "weak  percolate,"  is 
then  placed  in  an  appropria;te  distilling  apparatus  in  order  to  recover  the 
Jcohol,  and  when  the  alcohol  is  distilled,  the  residue  is  evaporated  to  a 
wft  extract  on  a  water-bath.  This  soft  extract  is  then  dissolved  in  the 
reserved  portion,  and  enough  menstruum  is  added  to  bring  the  fluid- 
extract  up  to  the  number  of  milliliters  equal  to  the  number  of  grammes 
rf  the  drug  with  which  we  started.  Of  the  details  of  this  process  but  two 
alient  points  need  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  spare 'the 
Sret  85  per  cent,  of  percolate  from  the  heat  to  which  we  subject  the 
remainder  of  the  percolate.  This  is  because  it  is  supposed  that  this 
S  per  cent,  of  percolate  contains  the  active  principles  of  at  least  85  per 
^nt  of  the  drugy  and  since  it  is  without  question  that  even  the  heat  of 
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the  water-bath  may  possibly  modify  some  of  the  delicate  constituents  of 
the  drug,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  expose  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  drug  to  such  temperature.  A  secoDij 
point  i^  that  we  evaporate  the  weak  percolate  to  a  soft  extract  instead  of 
merely  to  a  point  where  it,  plus  the  reserve  portion,  would  measure  the 
number  of  mils  of  fluid  equal  to  the  number  of  grammes  of  drug  with 
which  we  started  out.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  liquid  part  of 
such  a  residue  consists  wholly  of  water,  and  that  there  would  be  danger 
that  adding  the  liquid  to  the  reserve  portion  would  cause  a  precipitation 
of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  reserved  portion. 

This  process  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  either  for  the  manufacturer  or 
for  the  retailer.  For  the  retailer,  it  is  a  tedious  operation,  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  time  for  evaporation  of  the  reserve  portion,  and  esp^ 
cially  when  the  menstruum  is  a  diluted  alcohol.  The  second  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  p^x>cess  is  the  use  of  heat,  which  tends  to  dissociate  some  of  the 
plant  principles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  general  formula  specifies  that  in  evapora- 
tion, the  weak  percolate  must  not  be  heated  above  60°C.  As  the  formula 
directs  that  the  alcohol  be  "recovered"  it  is  assumed  that  distillation 
be  employed  and  this  operation  can  occur  at  60**C.,  only  when  carried 
on  in  a  vacuum  pan;  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  is  too  expensive  to  be  used 
by  the  retail  pharmacist. 

In  Type  Process  B,  the  menstruum  from  which  the  reserved  portion 
is  to  be  prepared  contains  glycerin  or  acid,  while  that  from  which  the 
reserved  portion  is  prepared  is  to  be  free  from  these  substances.  The 
reason  for  this  provision  is  to  prevent  the  evaporated  reserved  portion 
from  adding  to  the  finished  fluidextract  an  undue  amount  of  either 
glycerin  or  acid  which  would  not  volatilize  along  with  the  alcohol  and 
water. 

Type  Process  C  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  devised  to  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  fluidextract  by  percolation  without  evaporation.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of'the  well-known  method  of  re-percolation  and  will  be  explained 
with  the  latter  below.  '  ^ 

Type  Process  D  directs  the  preparation  of  an  infusion  or  decoction 
of  the  drug  and  the  addition  to  it,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  of 
enough  alcohol  to  preserve  it.  The  process  is  employed  in  making  the 
official  fluidextracts  of  cascara  sagrada;  cascara  sagrada,  aromatic; 
frangula  and  triticum;  and  in  somewhat  modified  form  in  fluidextract  of 
glycyrrhiza. 

Repercolation  is  a  process  devised  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb  as  a  means  of 
doing  away  with  the  use  of  heat  in  the  preparation  of  fluidextracts.  The 
manipulation  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  want  to  make  1000  mils  fluidextract  of  gentian;  we  take 
1000  Gm.  drug,  and  the  first  thing  we  do  with  it  is  to  divide  it  into  four 
portions  of  250  Gm.  each.  The  first  250  Gna.  we  moisten  with  the  men- 
struum, pack,  macerate,  and  percolate,  just  as  in  the  regular  official 
process,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  p)ercolate,  as  it  drops,  is  collects! 
into  several  portions;  the  first  200  mils — dark,  heavy,  and  concentrated- 
being  set  aside  as  finished  fluidextract,  and  the  next  portions  of  250  mil^ 
each  put  into  bottles  and  labeled  respectively  *'\^eak  percolate  No.  1/' 
*'weak  percolate  No.  2,"  "weak  percolate  No.  3,"  and  so  on  until  ex- 
haustion. The  writer's  personal  experience  showed  that,  on  an  average, 
250  Gm.  drug  is  not  completely  exhausted  imtil  1250  to  1500  mils  of 
percolate  have  dropped,  and  it  was  his  rule  to  use  a  500-mil  bottle  for 
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weak  percolate  No.  4,  and  to  let  the  last  percolate  drop  therein  until  the 
drug  was  completely  exhausted. 

As  the  result  of  our  first  percolation  we  have,  from  250  Gm.  gentian: 

• 

Muidextract 200  mils 

Weak  percolate  No.  1 260  mils 

Weak  percolate  No.  2 250  mils 

Weak  percolate  No.  3 250  mils 

Weak  percolate  No.  4  (say) 350  mils 

The  first  200  mils  called  *'fluidextract"  above  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
active  principles  of  200  Gm.  drug,  the  remaining  active  principles  of  the 
drug  will  be  foimd  in  the  1100  mils  of  weak  percolates  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  and  chiefly  in  percolates  No.  1  and  2.  Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  with 
the  second  batch  of  250  Gm.  of  ground  gentian.  We  moisten  it,  not  with 
oflScial  menstruum,  but  with  weak  percolj,te  No.  1  of  the  previous  opera- 
tion. Then  we  pack  and  macerate,  then  pour  in  weak  percolate  No.  2, 
and  after  it  has  soaked  in,  we  pour  on  weak  percolate  No.  3,  and  as  that 
too  sinks  down  as  the  liquid  drops  below,  we  pour  on  weak  percolate 
No.  4.  When  that  has  gone  through,  we  begin  to  employ  the  official 
menstruum.  In  the  meanwhile  the  liquid  dropping  from  the  percolator 
has  been  collected  in  sevc^ral  portions.  The  first  250  mils  Jias  been  set 
aside  as  finished  fluidextract.  Note  that  this  time  we  do  not  set  aside 
the  first  200  mils  as  finished  fluidextract,  as  we  did  in  the  previous  case, 
but  250  mils;  for  we  began  percolation  this  time,  not  with  official  men- 
struum, but  with  those  percolates  from  the  first  batch  of  drug,  containing 
the  active  principles  of  about  50  Gm.  of  said  drug.  The  first  250  mik 
from  the  second  batch  of  drug  was  assumed  to  contain  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  250  Gm.  of  drug  and  is  therefore  set  aside  as  finished  fluidextract. 
By  this  time  the  bottles  that  had  contained  weak  percolates  No.  1 
and  2  are  empty,  and  as  the  next  250  mils  percolate  drops,  it  is  poured 
into  bottle  No.  1;  the  next  batch  into  bottle  No.  2,  and  so  on  imtil  ex- 
haustion, when  we  will  have  in  the  four  original  bottles  weak  percolates 
No.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  percolation  of  batches  No.  3  and  4,  250  Gm.  each,  of  gentian, 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  handling  of  batch  No.  2.  In  both  cases  the 
first  250  mils  of  percolate  are  set  aside  as  finished  fluidextract,  and,  when 
batch  No.  4  is  erfiausted,  the  weak  percolates  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  properly 
labeled,  are  placed  in  some  dark,  cool  place,  there  to  remain  until  the 
next  time  that  the  fluidextract  must  be  made.  The  quantity  given  in 
above  illustration  is  purely  proportional  and,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
950  mils  fluidextract  must  be  made  each  time.  The  950  mils  fluidextract 
—that  is,  the  four  portions  200  mils  plus  250  mils  plus  250  mils  plus  250 
mils — ^18  to  be  carefully  mixed  and  placed  in  proper  container,  and,  of 
course,  the  next  time  the  fluidextract  is  to  be  made  from  the  weak  perco- 
lates, the  amount  of  the  finished  product  will  be  1000  mils. 

This  attractive  and  largely  used  process  has  been  found  by  the  writer 
to  have  a  fatal  weakness.  The  assumption  that  the  950  mils  of  so-called 
"fluidextract"  contains  the  activity  of.  950  of  the  1000  Gm.  of  drug  used 
in  the  process  cannot  be  verified  on  careful  investigation.  The  amount 
of  extractive  in  the  950  mils  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and 
practically  never  in  the  writer's  experiments  did  he  obtain  anything  like 
the  strength  indicated. 

In  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  repercolation  is  abandoned  even  as  an 
alternative  measure  and  in  its  place  Type  Process  C — fractional  or  divided 
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percolaiion — hsB  been  substituted.  In  this  the  1000  gm.  of  drug  aie 
divided  into  three  portions  of  600,  300  and  200  Gm.  each.  From  the 
500  Gm.  200  mils  of  percolate  are  set  aside  as  the  reserved  portion  and 
1500  mils  of  weak  percolate  is  then  collected  in  portions  of  300  mils  each. 
The  300  Gm.  of  drug  is  percolated  with  the  weak  percolates  just  suggested. 
The  first  300  mils  of  percolate  are  reserved;  while  800  mils  of  weak  per- 
colate are  collected  in  200  mil  portions.  These  are  used  to  percolate  the 
last  200  Gm.  of  drug;  500  mils  of  percolate  being  collected  as  reserve 
portion.  Thus  1000  mils  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  finished  fluidextract 
are  obtained  from  1000  Gm.  of  drug. 

Percolation  with  Incomplete  EsAaustion. — In  this  process,  1000  Gm. 
of  the  drug  are  taken,  moistened,  packed  and  carefully  percolated  until 
750  mils  of  fluid  are  obtained.  The  marc  is  then  thrown  away  and  opera- 
tion is  discontinued. 

This  process  assumes  that  the  first  750  mils  of  percolate  from  1000 
Gm.  of  drug  will  contain  the  activity  of  750  Gm.  of  the  drug  employed. 
In  the  writer's  investigation,  such  results  were  rarely  obtained;  he  finding 
that  500  or  at  the  most  600  mils  of  percolate  from  a  sample  of  drug 
contained  in  each  mil  the  activity  of  a  gramme  of  the  drug.  This  proces^^ 
can  be  employed  with  good  results,  if  the  procedure  given  below  i> 
followed. 

A  sample  of  50  Gm.  of  drug  is  percolated  to  exhaustion  and  the  amount 
of  extract  is  determined  by  evaporation  of  the  percolate  and  weighing 
of  the  residue.  Then  1000  Gm.  of  the  same  batch  of  drug  is  percolated 
until  500  mils  of  percolate  are  obtained.  Fifty  mils  of  this  percolate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  weighed  and  by  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  extractive  in  the  500  mils  of  percolate  with  the  total  e.x- 
tractive  in  the  drug,  as  shown  in  the  50-Gm.  sample,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
how  much  menstruum  must  be  added  to  the  500  mils  of  percolate  in  order 
to  make  it  of  true  fluidextract  strength. 

Percolation  and  Maceration  with  Hydraulic  Pressure. — ^This  process 
was  introduced  by  a  firm  of  manufacturing  pharmacists,  but  has  been 
abandoned  by  them  in  favor  of  repercolation  or  fractional  percolation, 
which  is  employed  by  almost  all  large  manufacturers. 

The  process  consists  of  taking  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug— say. 
1000  kilos — ^macerating  with  a  lesser  quantity  of  menstruum — say,  W 
liters — and,  after  a  certain  time,  pressing  this  liquid  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. The  press  cake  is  returned  to  the  macerating  vat,  moistened  with 
another  300  liters  of  Uquid,  which  is  pressed  out.  The  process  is  theii 
repeated  with  a  sufl5cient  quantity  of  menstruum,  so  that  when  it  L« 
pressed  the  third  time  the  quantity  of  pressed  liquid,  or  ofiScial  fluid- 
extract,  will  amount  to  1000  liters. 

Preservation  of  Fluidextracts. — Fluidextracts  keep  well,  as  a  rule. 
and  the  precipitate,  often  occurring,  is  almost  invariably  inert.  Do  not 
think  that  home-made  fluidextracts  are  poor  because  there  is  a  sediment 
in  them  after  a  few  months.  The  manufacturers'  fluidextracts  do  tb' 
same  thing,  only  they  are  kept  in  the  factory  long  enough  to  allow  com- 
plete precipitation;  then  they  are  filtered  and  bottled. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  precipitate 
formed  in  fluidextracts  contains  a  valuable  constituent,  and  in  this  c^ 
the  precipitate  should  be  retained.  Unfortunately,  we  have  as  yet  do 
table  showing  us  which  precipitates  should  be  retained  and  which  re- 
jected, and,  therefore,  at  present  it  is  customary  always  to  dispense 
fluidextracts  in  a  clear  form. 
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SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  THE  OITICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS 

There  is  such  great  sameness  in  most  of  the  49  oiScial  fluidextracts 
that  ii^hat  is  said  about  one  of  them  applies  with  equal  force  to  almost 
all  the  others.  Their  strength  is  identical;  their  manufacture,  as  to  minor 
details,  is  similar,  with  only  a  few  exceptions  to  break  the  monotony. 
Their  medical  properties  are  those  of  the  drugs  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, and  win  be  left  for  discussion — as  in  all  other  galenics — until  the 
constituent  drug  is  considered.  Their  dos^s,  which  will  be  grouped  at 
the  close  of  this  section,  are  usually  the  same  as  the  constituent  drug,  the 
only  notable  exception  being  the  case  of  fluidextract  of  senna  (which  see). 

Hence,  while  there  are  a  large  number  of  official  fluidextracts,  they 
can  be  discussed  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  instead  of  giving, 
as  with  the  other  galenics,  a  table  of  preparations- followed  by  specific 
mention  of  each  fluidextract,  we Jtsan,  after  study  of  the  general  formula 
for  fluidextracts  given  in  the  phah*acopoeia,  present Jbhe  oata  concerning 
most  of  the  indi^ndual  fluidextracts  in  tabular  formf  Before  presenting 
the  table,  it  should- be  noted  that  while  in  U.S.P.  VIII  there  were  85  officiid 
fluidextracts,  in  U.S.P.  IX  there  are  monographs  for  only  49.  Most  of 
those  deleted  have  been  given  recognition  in  the  National  Formulary. 

OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRAdrS  MADE  BY  TYPE  PROCESS  A.     (See  p.  239.) 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  BELLADONNA  RADICIS— Fluidextract  of 

Belladonna  Root 

(Fldext.  Bellad.  Rad. — Fluid  Extract  of  Belladonna  Root) 

One  hundred*  mils  of  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Ro^t  yields  not  less  than  0.405 
(im.  nor  more  than  0.495  Gm.  of  the  alkaloids  of  belladonna  root. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Belladonna  Root  in  No.  40  powder  QOOO  Gm.)  is  percolated  with  the  menstruum, 
alcohol,  5  volumes;  water,  1  volume.  Of  the  percolate,  the  first  800  mils  are  reserved, 
the  rest  is  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  whicn  is  dissolved  in  the  reserved  portion. 
.\fter  assay  of  a  ix>rtion  of  this  fluid,  it  is  diluted  with  enough  menstnmm  to  make  it 
the  proper  alkaloidal  strength.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  178. 

Remarks, — ^This  fluidextract  is  taken  as  the  type  simply  because  it 
is  the  first  representative  of  the  class  appearing  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
In  stud3diig  the  recipe  given  above  it  will  be  found  that  the  menstruum 
used  throughout  the  process  consists  of  alcohol,  5  volumes;  water,  1  vol- 
ume; that  the  drug  is  to  be  in  a  No.  40  powder  and  that  800  mils  of  per- 
colate are  to  be  reserved.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  alka- 
loidal drugs,  the  product,  obtained  when  the  soft  extract  is  dissolved  in 
the  reserved  portion,  is  assayed  and  is  then  diluted  to  the  proper  alkaloidal 
strength.  In  making  fluidextracts  of  non-alkaloidal  drugs,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liquid  resulting  from  dissolving  the  soft  extract  in  the  reserved 
portion  is  immediately  diluted  with  enough  menstruum  to  make  1  liter. 
.All  these  points  are  mentioned,  since  they  form  the  basis  of  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  fluidextracts  of  the  same  class.  These  other 
fluidextracts  will  be  found  below,  grouped  according  to  menstruum 
f^mployed. 
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OTHER  OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  MADE  BY  TYPE  PROCESS  A 


Fineneas 

Menntruum 

Name 

of 

Remarks 

powder 

Alcohol  (U.S.P.) 

Buchu. 

No.  40. 

Cannabis. 
Cimicifuga. 

No.  30. 

Aasay  given. 

No.  40. 

■ 

Ginger. 

No.  40. 

Podophyllum. 

No.  40. 

Staphisagria. 

No.  20. 

Remove  separating  oil 
by  chilling  and  filtra- 
tion. 

Veratrum  Viride. 

No.  40. 

Alcohol,  5  volumes; 

water,  1  volume 

Digitalis. 

No.  30. 

Assay  given. 

Alcohol,  4  vohimes; 

water,  1  volume 

Eriodictyon. 

No.  30. 

■ 

Gelsemium. 

No.  40. 

Rhubarb. 

No.  30. 

Sabal. 

No.  20. 

Sumbul. 

No.  30. 

* 

Alcohol,  3  volumes; 

water,  1  volume ...... 

Eucalyptus 
Grindeiia 

No.  30. 

No.  30. 

Guarana. 

No.  00. 

Assay  given. 

HyoscyamuH. 

No.  40. 

Assay  given. 

Nux  vomica. 

No.  40. 

Assay  given. 

Xanthoxylum. 

No.  30. 

Alcohol,  2  volumes; 

water,  1  volume 

Colchicum  seed 

No.  40. 

Seeds  first  defatted  with 
purified  petroleum  bei- 
zin ;  assay  given. 

Pilocarpus. 

No.  30, 

Assay  given. 

Viburnum  prunifolium. 

No.  30. 

Diluted  alcohol 

Gentian. 

No.  30. 

• 

Sarsaparilla. 

Spigelia. 

Stillingia. 

No,  20. 

No.  40. 

' 

No.  30. 

Alcohol,  1  volume; 

water,  2  volumes 

Senna. 

No.  40. 

OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  MADE  BY  TYPE  PROCESS  B 


FLUTOEXTRACTUM  ASPmOSPERMATIS— Fluidextract  of 

Aspidosperma 

(Fldext.  Aspidosp. — Fluid  Extract  of  Aspidosperma — Fluidextract  of 

Quebracho) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Aspidosperma  in  No.  30  powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  percolated  with  the  initial  men- 
struum— glycerin,  110  mils;  alcohol,  670  mils;  water,  220  mils — ^and  then  with  the  final 
menstruum — alcohol,  2  volumes;  water,  1  volume.  Reserve  the  first  850  mils  of 
percolate,  recover  the  alcohol  from  the  remainder,  evaporate  it  to  a  soft  extract, 
which  is  then  dissolved  in  the  reserved  portion.  Lastly  add  enough  of  the  final  men- 
struum to  make  1  liter  of  fluidextract.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  177. 

Remarks. — The  fluidextracts  made  with  menstrua  containing  glycerin 
are  placed  in  a  class  separate  from  those  made  with  purely  hydro-alcoholic 
menstrua,  because  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  method  of  manipula- 
tion. As  seen  in  the  above  typical  recipe,  in  making  1000  mils  of  the 
fluidextract,  only  the  first  1000  mils  of  menstruum  contains  glycerin;  the 
rest  of  the  menstruum  required  being  merely  alcohol  and  water.    Thi? 
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« 

necessitates,  in  the  table  given  below,  two  columns  for  menstrua,  the 
column  headed  "final  menstruiun''  being  that  employed  after  the  first 
1000  mils  of  menstruum  (if  1000  Gm.  of  drug  are  being  percolated)  are 
used  up.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  repercolation  is  used,  the  first  (glycerinic) 
menstruum  is  used  through  the  entire  operation.  The  same  obtains 
with  those  fiuidextracts  prepared  with  a  menstruum  containing  acid  and 
these  are  therefore  included  in  the  table  given  below. 

In  making  fiuidextracts  of  alkaloidal  drugs  of  this  class,  the  liquid 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  soft  extract  in  the  reserved  portion  is  assayed 
and  is  then  diluted  with  the  menstruum  to  the  proper  alkaloidal  strength. 


OTHER  OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  MADE  BT  TYPE  PROCESS  B 


Menstruum 


Name 


Fineness 

of 
pounds 


Reserved 
portion 


Final 
menstruum 


Remarks 


Glycerin 100  1 

Aleohol 600 

Water 200 

Glycerin 100  1 

Alcobd. 500 

Water 400 


Glyeerin 100 

Akohd 300 

Water 600 

Glvoerin 100  1 

Dilated  hydroehlorie  acid  .  100 
Aleohol 800 

DQated  hydrochloric  acid   100 

AJooAol 200 

Water 200 

Hydrochloric  acid 20  \ 

IMIated  alcohol 980  | 

Acetic  acid 60 

Aleohol 500 

Water 400 


Hydrastis 

Pomegranate 
Rose 

Sareaparilla, 
compound 
Taraxacum 


Uva  Urii 

Cinchona 

Ipecac 

Ergot 

Lobelia. 


No.  40 

No.  30 
No.  20 
No.  20 

No.  30 


No.  30 


No.  40 


No.  60 


No.  40 


No.  30 


750  mils 

850  mils 
850  mils 
850  mils 

8^  mils 


800  mils 


850  mils 


800  mils 


850  mils 


850  mils 


( 


Alcohol,  2 
Water.  1 


Diluted  alcohol 
Diluted  alcohol 
Diluted  alcohol 

Diluted  alcohol 


Alcohol,  1 
Water.  2 


Alcohol,  4 
Water,  1 


/  Alcohol,  2 
\  Water,  3 


Diluted  alcohol 


Diluted  alcohol 


Assay  given 


See  p.  247 


Assay  given 


Assay  given 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  last  four  fiuidextracts  on  the  table  just 
given  are  prepared  with  an  initial  menstruum  containing  acid;  this  being 
added  to  fix  and  to  hold  in  solution,  the  alkaloid  characteristic  to  the 
drug.  The  last  on  the  list  is  fluidextract  of  lobelia  which  is  made  with 
an  initial  menstruum  containing  acetic  acid.  In  the  former  pharma- 
copoeia, this  fluidextract  was  prepared  with  10  jjer  cent,  acetic  acid  as 
menstruum  and  was  one  of  the  class  of  acetic  fiuidextracts  (acetracts) 
which  were  then  being  recommended.  This  Une,  however,  did  not  be- 
come very  popular. 

OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  MADE  BY  TYPE  PROCESS  C 


FLUIDEXTRACTXIM  ACONITI— Fluidextract  of  Aconite 
(Fldext  Aconit — Fluid  Extract  of  Aconite) 

One  hundred  mils  of  Fluidextract  of  Aconite  yields  not  less  than  0.45  Gm.  nor  more 
than  0.55  C^.  of  the  ether-floluble  alkaloids  oi  aconite.  If  assayed  biologically  the 
minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.00004  mil  for  each  gramme  of  body 
weight  of  the  guinea-pig. 
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Condensed  Recipe, 

Aconite,  in  No.  40  powder  (1000  Gm.),  is  percolated  a  menstruum  consisting  of 
3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  water.  The  process  of  fractional  percolation 
(see  p.  241)  is  followed.  As  this  is  an  assayed  fluidextract,  920  mils  of  percolate  are 
collected,  a  portion  is  assayed  and  the  rest  is  diluted  with  the  menst.ruum  to  the  proper 
alkaloidal  strength. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  typifies  the  three  fluidextracts  prepared 
by  fractional  or  divided  percolation ;  the  others  being  tabulated  below. 
Note  that  both  a  chemical  and  a  biological  assay  is  provided  for  fluid 
extract  of  aconite. 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  PREPARED  BY  TYPE  PROCESS  C 


Meniitruum 


xr.  «»^  Fineness 

N»m«  '  of  powder 


Remarks 


Alcohol 

Aromatic. 

Bitter  orange  peel. 

Made     from    aromAtic 

Alcohol,  3;  water,  1 . . .  . 

No.  20. 

powder  U.S. P. 

OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  MADE  BY  TYPE  PROCESS  D 

FLUmEXTRACTUM  CASCARiE  SAGRADiE— Fluidextract  of  Cascaia 

Sagrada 

(Fldext.  Cascar.  Sagr. — Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshianae,  U.S.P.  VIII 

Fluid  Extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Cascara  Sagrada,  in  No.  40  powder  (1000  Gm.),  is  mixed  with  5000  mils  of  boiiini 
water;  is  macerated  for  two  hours  and  is  percolated,  enough  boiling  water  bmg  use^ 
to  exhaust  the  drug.  The  percolate  is  evaporated  to  750  mils  and  then  250  mils  of 
alcohol  are  added.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  179. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  is  representative  of  those  fluidextracts 
which  are  prepared  by  percolating  the  drug  with  boiling  water,  followed 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  percolate  to  the  proper  volume,  after  which 
enough  alcohol  is  added  to  preserve  the  finished  product. 

Fluidextract  of  Frangula  is  prepared  exactly  as  is  that  of  cascara 
sagrada,  except  that  a  No.  30  powder  is  directed. 

Fluidextract  of  Triticum  is  likewise  a  close  copy  of  that  of  cascara 
sagrada,  the  chief  differences  being  that  the  triticum  is  to  be  finely  cut. 
and  the  aqueous  percolate  is  to  be  evaporated  to  800  mils,  200  mils  o( 
alcohol  then  being  added. 

Aromatic  fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada  and  fluidextract  of  glycy^ 
rhiza  belong  in  the  class  of  aqueous  fluidextracts  preserved  with  ^cohol 
but  the  methods  by  which  they  are  prepared  are  sufiiciently  different  to 
justify  giving  each  special  attention  a  few  pages  farther  on. 

SPECIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS 

Under  this  heading  are  grouped  the  few  remaining  oflScial  fluidex- 
tracts which  either  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  grouping  followed  od 
the  preceding  pages,  or  possess  some  pecuUarity  worthy  of  special  mention. 
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FLUmEXTRACTUM    SARSAPARILLiE  COMPOSITUM— Compound 

Fluidextract  of  Sarsaparilla 

(Fldext  Sarsap.  Co. — Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla) 

(ondensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Sarsaparilla,  750  Gm.;  glycyrrhiza,  120  Gm.;  sassafras,  100  Gm.; 
ineseieum,  30  Gm.  First  menstruum,  ^ycerin,  100  mils;  alcohol,  500  mils;  water, 
400  mils.     Final  menstruum,  diluted  alcohol. 

Mampidation. — Proce^  as  in  making  fluidextract  of  aspidosperma. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  belongs  to  those  fluidextracts  prepared 
by  Type  Process  B,  and  the  only  reason  it  is  grouped  in  the  special  class 
is  because  it  is  the  only  official  "  compound ''  fluidextract.  Note  carefully 
the  ingredients,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  does  nOt  contain 
the  same  constituents  as  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  and  it  must 
in  no  instance,  therefore,  be  used  in  preparing  the  official  compoimd  syrup. 

FLUmEXTRACTUM  CASCAR^  SAGRADiE  AROMATICUM— 

Aromatic  Fluidextract  of  Cascara  Sagrada 

(Fldext    Cascar.    Sagr.    Arom. — Fluidextractum    Rhamni    Purshianse 
Aromaticum,  U.S.P.  VIII.     Aromatic  Fluid  Extract  of  Cascara  Sa- 
grada) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Inffredienis. — Cajscara  sagrada,  1000  Gm. :  magnesium  oxide,  125  Gm.  j  pure  extract . 
of  glycyrrhiza,  40  pm.;  glycerin,  200  mils;  alcohol,  250  mils;  benzosulphmide,  1  Gm.; 
oil  of  anise,  2.5  mils;  oil  of  cassia,  0.2  mil;  oil  of  coriander,  0.1  mU;  methyl  salicylate 
0.2  mil;  boiling  water,  enough  to  mi^ke  1  liter. 

ManipidaHon. — Mix  the  cascara  sagrada  with  the  magnesium  oxide  and  with 
2000  mils  of  boiling  water.  Macerate  two  hours,  percolate  with  boiling  water  to 
exhaustion.  E/vaporate  percolate  to  500  mils,  and  add  the  other  ingredients.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  180. 

Remarks. — This  fluidextract  is  made  by  Type  Process  D,  all  general 
details  being  like  the  other  fluidextracts  of  tlus  class.  The  important 
distinction  is  the  treatment  of  the  drug,  before  percolating,  with  magne- 
sium oxide,  this  being  done  to  remove  most  of  the  bitter  taste  from  the 
cascara  sagrada  (p.  791).  Note,  of  course,  the  constituents  added  to 
make  the  product  true  to  its  name,  *' aromatic,"  these  constituents  being 
extract  of  glycyrrhiza;  oils  of  anise,  cassia  and  coriander;  and  methyl 
salicylate, 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM    GLYCYRRfflZ^— Fluidextract   of   Glycyrrhiza 

i'Fldext.    Glycyrrh. — Fluid    Extract    of    Glycyrrhiza.     Fluidextract    of 

Licorice) 

f^ ondensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  glycyrrhiza  (1000  Gm.)  with  the  menstruum — ^ammonia  water,  300  mils; 
chloroform  water,  2700  mils.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours  after  packing  and  then 
percolate  to  exhaustion.  Reserve  first  500  mils  of  percolate,  evaporate  the  rest  to 
a  soft  extract,  dissolve  this  in  the  reserve  portion  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
7.50  mils.  Aad  250  mils  of  alcohol,  let  stand  seven  days,  filter  and  wash  the  filter 
with  a  mixture  of  aJcohol  and  water  to  make  1  liter.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  185. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  is  made  by  percolating  the  drug  with  a 
cold  mixture  of  ammonia  water  and  chloroform  water;  the  latter  being 
used  instead  of  water  in  order  to  prevent  fermentation  of  the  glycyrrhiza 
during  percolation.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  500  mils  of  percolate 
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(from  1000  gm.  of  drug)  are  reserved,  while  the  weak  percolate  is  evap- 
orated to  a  soft  extract,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  reserved  portion.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  added  to  the  product  (260  mils)  is  merely  to  insure  the 
stability  of  the  finished  fluidextract.  This  fluidextract  of  glycyrrhizais 
similar  to  the  popular  commercial  forms  intended  "for  quinine  mixtures, " 
and  is  much  superior  to  the  alcoholic  fluidextract  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  1890. 

FLUmEXTRACTITM  SENEGiE— Fluidextract  of  Senega 

(Fldext.  Seneg. — Fluid  Extract  of  Senega) 

Conderued  Recipe. 

Senega,  in  No.  30  powder  (1000  Gm.))  is  moistened  the  menstruum — alcohol,  2Q0C 
mils;  water,  1000  mils.  Macerate  forty-ei^ht  hours  after  packing  and  then  percolate 
to  exhaustion.  Reserve  the  first  800  mils  of  percolate:  evaporate  the  rest  to  a 
soft  extract,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  reserved  portion.  Then  sidd  enough  ammonia 
to  mt^e  product  faintly  alkaline  and  enough  menstruum  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — This,  like  fluidextract  of  glycyrrhiza,  is  prepared  with  a 
menstruum  containing  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  glycyrrhiza,  however, 
the  menstruum  is  aqueous;  whereas  senega  is  percolated  with  a  hydro- 
alcoholic  menstruum  and  ammonia  water  is  added  after  percolation. 
The  ammonia  is  used  with  glycyrrhiza  to  f aciUtate  solution  of  the  glycyr- 
rhizin  (p.  641).  Senega,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  pectinous  material 
(p.  649)  and  ammonia  is  employed  to  prevent  gelatinization  of  the  fin- 
ished fluidextract.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  official  recipe  resembles 
Type  Process  A  and  that  like  fluidextract  of  glycjrrrhiza  the  alcohol 
employed  is  chiefly  for  preservative. 

.  FLUIDEXTRACTITM  SCILLiE— Fluidextract  of  Squill 

(Fldext.  Scill.— Fluid  Extract  of  Squill) 

If  assayed  biologically  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.000^ 
mil  of  Fluidextract.  or  the  e(|uivalent  in  Fluidextract  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain, 
for  each  gramme  of  body  weight  of  the  frog. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Squill,  in  No.  20powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  moistened  with  the  menstruum — alcohol 
2000  mils;  water,  1000  mils.  The  moist  drug  is  macerated  two  hours  before  and 
fort^-eight  hours  after  packing  and  is  percolated  with  the  menstruum.  After  col- 
lectmg  the  first  1000  mils  of  percolate  the  drug  is  allowed  to  macerate  for  twelve 
hours  and  after  the  second  1000  mils  are  collected  the  drug  is  macerated  again.  Hien 
a  third  percolate  of  3000  mils  is  collected.  The  entire  percolate  is  evaporated  (recov- 
ering the  alcohol)  to  800  mils.  This  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours  and  then  filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  a  mixture  of  4  volumes  of  alcohol 
and  1  volume  of  water.  The  filtrate  is  distilled  (to  recover  the  alcohol)  and  is  con- 
centrated to  800  mils.  Finally  enough  diluted  alcohol  is  added  to  make  1  liter.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  192. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  recipe  just  given,  the  squill 
ia  percolated  with  a  hydro-alcoholic  menstruum;  that  the  entire  percolate 
is  then  concentrated  (the  alcohol  being  recovered) ;  and  that  the  concen- 
trated aqueous  fluid  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  precipitate  the 
mucilaginous  matter  that  was  contained  in  the  percolate.  The  filtrate 
and  strongly  alcoholic  washings  are  again  concentrated,  enough  diluted 
alcohol  being  added  to  the  concentrate  to  make  the  finished  fluidextract 
a  stable  product. 

Compound  Fluidextract  of  Buchu  (N.F.)  is  made  from  ground  buchu,  cubeb, 
juniper  and  uva  ursi,  by  Type  Process  A;  the  menstruum  being  2  volumes  of  alcohd 
and  1  volume  of  water.     Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 
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Flnideztimct  of  Chestnut  leaves  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  making  a  hot  infusion  of 
castanea  and  after  separating  the  liquid  by  expression,  the  marc  is  exhausted  by 
percolation  with  cold  water.  The  aqueous  extract  is  then  concentrated,  mixed  witn 
alcohol  (to  precipitate  mucilage)  filtered  and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  To  the  evapo- 
rated liquid  ^ycerin  and  alcohol  are  added.  A  similar  preparation,  recognized  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  was  reported  as  of  service  in  whooping  cough.  Dose. — 4  mils 
(1  fluidrachm). 

Aqoeoos  Flnidextract  of  Cinchona  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  percolating  red  cinchona 
with  water  containing  glycerin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  manipulation  resembles 
TVpe  Process  B;  the  final  menstruum  being  water.  To  the  concentrated  percolate, 
there  is  added  enough  alcohol  to  preserve  it.  It  should  contain  4.5  to  5.5  per  cent,  oi 
cinchona  alkaloids  and  an  assay  is  ^ven.  It  resembles  Battley's  Liquid  Cinchona,  a 
preparation  that  was  verv  popular  m  England  and  this  country  a  score  of  years  ago. 
Dose. — 1  mil  (16  minims). 

Compound  Flnidextract  of  Stillingia  (N.F.)  is  prepared  from  stillingia,  corydalis, 
iris,  sambucus,  ehimaphila,  coriander  and  xanthoxylum  berries,  by  Type  Process  B. 
The  first  menstruum  consists  of  glycerin,  250;  alcohol,  500;  water,  250;  while  the  final 
menstruum  is  diluted  alcohol.     Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

Flmdeztract  ofWild  Cherry  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  made  by  moistening  wild 
cherry  bark  first  with  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  water;  then  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
2  volomes  and  water  1  volume.  The  moistened  drug  is  then  percolated  with  the  men- 
struum just  mentioned  and  the  flnidextract  is  finished  by  what  is  practically  Tvpe 
Prooeas  B.  Tliis  manipulation  is  not  that  which  obtained  in  the  recipe  of  the  last 
pharmacopceia.  which  directed  that  1000  Gm.  of  drug  be  percolated  with  a  menstruum 
consisting  of  alcohol^  water  and  glycerin  until  1000  mils  of  percolate  were  obtained. 
Dose.— 2  mils  (30  mmims). 
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Nora.— Jlie  Tspe  Prooeases  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  the  same  aa  those  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
of  Latin  and  Eni^jah  names,  the  name  of  the  drug  only  is  given. 


Instead 


Name 


Type 
prooess 


first  menstruum 


Adonis 

Aletris 

Ancdiea  root 

Apoeynom 

AnHa 

Arnica  flowers 

Asclepias 

Baptiaa 

Berberis 

BoWo 

Bochii  oonpoand. . 

Calendula 

Calumba 

Catnip 

Canlophyllam 

C^ry  fruit 

Chestnut  leaves  . . . 

ddmaphila 

Chionanthus 

Chirata 

Cmebona,  aqueous. 

Codllana 

Coffee 

C<iJchieom  Corm. . . 

Condnrango 

Cenium 

CooTiIlaria  flower* 
CooTsUaria  root  . . 

Coptis 

Contos 

Corydalis 

Cotton  root  bark.  . 

Cubeb 

^lirepedinm 

Damiana 

Dkseorea 


A 
A 

A 
B 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

B 

A 
A 

A 

A 
A 
A 

A 
B 

A 
A 

C 

A 
A 
A 
B 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol. 

Glycerin    100;    alcohol,    600; 
water,  300. 

Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  1 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Glycerin,    100;     alcohol,     800 

water.  100. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  4. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Alcohol . 

Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 

Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Glycerin,     65;     alcohol,     250; 

water,  685. 
Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Acetic  acid,  20;  diluted  alcohol, 

080. 

Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Glycerin,  150;  diluted  alcohol, 

850. 

Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Alcohol. 
Alcohol. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol.  3;  water,  1. 
Alcohol,  4;  water,  1. 


Final 

men* 

struum 


Remarks 

( figures    indicate 

dose) 


None. 
None. 
None. 
Alcohol  3; 
water,  2. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
Alcohol  4; 
water,  1 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
Alcohol  1 ; 
water,  3. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Diluted 
alcohol. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


0.125 mil  (2  minims). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 

0.75mil  (12  minims^. 
Use  cautiously.  Bi- 
ological assay  given. 

2  mus  (30  minims). 

1  mil  (15  minims). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 

1  mil  (15  minims). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 
0.5  mil  (8  minims). 
See  p.  248. 

No  dose  given. 

2  mils  (30  minims). 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 
0.5  mil  (8  minims). 
2  mils  (30  minims). 
See  above. 
2  mils  (30  minims). 
2  mils  (30  minims). 
1  mil  (15  minims). 
See  above. 

1  mil  (15  minims). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 

0.2  mil  (3  minims). 
4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 
Assay   ^ven  0.2  mil 

(3  mimms). 
0.5  mil  (8  minims). 
0.5  mil  (8  minims). 
2  mils  (30  minims). 
2  n&ils  (30  minims). 

0.65  mil  (10  minims). 
2  mils  (30  minims). 
1  mil  (15  minims). 

1  mil  (15  minims). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 

4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 
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Name 


Type 
process 


First  menstruum 


Final 
men- 
struum 


Remarks 
(figures    indiette 
dose) 


Drosera 

Dulcamara 

Echinacea 

Euonymus 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbium  pilulifera. 

Fucus 

Galega 

Qeranium 


Hamamelis  leaves 


Helianthemum. 

Helonias 

Hope 

Hydrangea. . . . 
Ins  veraoolor . 
Jalap 


Juftlaus. 


Juniper. . . 

Kava 

Kola 

Krameria. 


Lappa 

Leptandra. . . 

Lupulin 

Matico 

Mesereum . . , 

Paracoto 

Pareira 

Parsley  root 
Phytolacca. . 


Quassia. 
Quercus . 


Rhamnus  catharticus. 
Rhus  glabra 


Rubus 

Rumex 

Sanguinaria. 


Soopari^s 

Scutellaria 

Senecio 

Serpentaria 

Solanum 

Stillingia  compound. 

Stramonium 

Thuja 

Thyme 


Trifolium 

Trillium 

Valerian 

VerbascUm 

Verbena 

Viburnum  opulua 

Wild  cherry 

Zea 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 

B 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


B 

A 
A 

A 
B 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 
A 

B 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


A 
A 
B 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Alcohol,  4;  water,  1. 

Alcohol,  4;  water,  1. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Glycerin,    100;    alcohol,    600; 

water,  300. 
Glycerin,    100;    alcohol,    300; 

water,  500. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  5;  water,  3. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  2. 
Alcohol. 
Alcohol. 


Glycerin,     100;    alcohol,     500; 

water,  400. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  3;  water,  2. 
Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 
Glycerin,    100;    alcohol.    500; 

water,  400. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol. 

Alcohol,  3;  water,  1. 
Alcohol,  4;  water,  1. 
Alcohol,  9;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 

Alcohol.  1;  water,  2. 

Glycerin,  100;  alcohol,  500;  wa- 
ter, 400. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Glycerin,  100;  alcohol,  500; 
water,  400. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Citric  acid,  100;  water  250; 
alcohol,  750.  • 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Diluted  alcohol. 

Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 

Alcohol,  4;  water,  1. 

Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 


Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 

Alcohol. 

Glycerin,    100;    alcohol,    250; 

water,  650. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  3;  water  1. 
Alcohol,  4;  water,  1. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Diluted  alcohol. 
Alcohol,  2;  water,  1. 


Diluted  alcohol. 


None- 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Alcohol  3; 

water,  2. 
Alcohol  1; 

water,  2. 
None. 
None, 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Diluted 
alcohol. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Diluted 
alcohol. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
Diluted 

alcohol. 
None. 
Diluted 

alcohol. 
None. 
None. 
Alcohol  3; 

water,  1. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 
Alcohol  1 ; 
water,  3. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


None. 


4  mils  (1  fluidnchm' 
4  mils  (1  fluidreehm;. 

1  mil  (16  mininu). 
0.5  mils  (  8  minims;. 

2  mils  (30  minims). 
2  mils  (30  minimsl. 
0.65  mil  (lOminim?' 
4  mils  (1  fluidraehm  . 

1  mil  (15  minims) 

2  mils  (30  miium»). 

4  mils  (1  fluidnchin'i. 
2  mils  (30  minima). 
2  mils  (30  nunims) 
2  mils  (30  minimi) 
2  mils  (30  minims) 
Sand  used  in  pnrol- 

ation     1    mu    (15 

minims). 
4  mils  (1  fluidraehm' 

4  mils  (1  fluidraehm) 
1  mil  (15  minimi) 
4  mils  (1  fluidraehm^ 

1  nu]  (15  mlnimft). 

2  mils  (30  minimi). 

1  mil  (15  minimi.) 
0.5  mil  (8  minimi).! 
4  mils  (1  fluidrschm. 
No  dose  given. 
0.3  mil  (5  minimi). 

2  mils  (30  minims). 
2  mils  (80  minims'. 
Dofle,    as   alteratiTe. 

0.1  mildHminim? 
0.5  mil  (8  minimi). 
1  nu!  (15  minimi). 

1  mil  (15  minima  < 
1  mil  (15  minims't 

I  mil  (15  minims^ 
4  mils  (1  fluidrachn 
0.1     mil     (Ih    min- 
ims). 

1  mil  (15  minins) 
1  mil  (15  miniroB) 
4  mils  (1  fluidrschn< 

1  mil  (15  minims). 
4  mils  (1  flmdrachm 
See  p.  249). 

0.05  mil  (1  minimi 

2  mils  (30  mininL«* 
4  mils  (1  fiuidrsfbci 

4  mils  (1  fluidraehm 
2  mils  (30  minintfi 
2  mils  (30  miiums' 
4  mils  (1  fluidrachs ' 

1  mil  (15  minims^ 

2  mils  (30  mininu) 
See  p.  249. 

4  mils  (1  fluidrsrkir 


DOSES  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS 

0.03  mil  (}4  minim) Fluidextracts  of  aconite  and  gelsemium. 

0.05  mil  (1  minim) Fluidextracts   of  belladonna   root,    di^tals. 

il>ecac  (as  expectorant)  and  nux  vomica. 
0.10  mil  (l}4  minims) Fluidextracts  of  cannabis,  squill,  and  veratrur. 

viride. 

0.15  mil  {2}4  minims) Fluidextract  of  lobelia. 

0.2  mil  (3  minims) Fluidextracts  of  colchicum  seed  and  hyt«nra- 

mus. 
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0.50  mil  (8  minims) Fluidextract  of  podophyllum. 

LOO  mil  (15  minims) Fluidextracts  of  aromatic,  bitter  orange  peel, 

cascara  sagrada,  cimicifuga,  cinchona,  erio- 
dictyon,  frangula,  gentian,  ginger,  rhubarb, 
sabal  and  senega. 

2.00  mils  (30  minims) Fluidextracts  of  buchu,  cascara  sagrada  aro- 
matic, ergot,  eucalyptus,  glvcyrrhiza,  grin- 
delia,  guarana,  hyarastis,  pilocarpus,  pome- 
granate, rose,  sarsaparilla,  sarsapariUa 
compound,  senna,  stillingia,  sumbul,  uva 
ursi,  viburnum  prunifolium,  and  xanthoxy- 
lum. 

4.00  mils  (1  fluidrachm) Fluidextract  of  aspidosperma,  spigelia. 

10.0  mils  (2}i  fiuidrachms) Fluidextracts  of  taraxacum  and  triticum. 

No  dose  given  by  pharmacopoeia Fluidextract  of  staphisagria. 

OFnOAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  ASSAYED,  CHEMICALLY 

(Details  in  Chapter  LV) 

Fluidextract  Assayed  strength 

Aconite 0 . 45    to  0. 55    per  cent,  ether-soluble  alkaloids  from  aconite. 

Madonna  root 0 .  405  to  0 .  495  per  cent,  alkaloids  from  belladonna. 

Cinchona 4.0     to5.0     per  cent,  alkaloids  from  cinchona. 

Colchicum seed 0 . 36    to  0. 44    per  cent,  colchicine. 

Guarai|& 3.6      to4.4      per  cent,  caffeine. 

Hydrasttt 1.8     to2.2^     per  cent,  ethernsoluble  alkaloids  from  hydrastis. 

Hjoscyamus 0.055  to  0.075  per  cent,  alkaloids  from  hyoscyamus. 

Ipecac.- 1.8      to2.2      per  cent,  ether-soluble  alkaloids  from  ipecac. 

Nux  Vpmica 2.37    to  2.63    per  cent,  alkaloids  from  nux  vomica. 

Pilocarpus 0 .  55    to  0 .  65    per  cent,  alkaloids  from  pilocarpus. 

OFFICIAL  FLUIDEXTRACTS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  ASSAYED  BIOLOGICALLY 

Fluidextract  Let?uil  dose 

Cannabis (incoordination) 

Digitalis 0.0006  mil. 

Squill 0.0006  mil. 

FLUIDGLYCEi^TES 

This  is  a  class  of  glycerinic  fluidextracts  suggested  by  Beringer,  in  which  instead 
01  alcohol  and  water,  a  mixture  of  glycerin, -500  mils  and  water,  1500  mils  is  employed 
aa  the  first  menstruum  and  chloroform  water  as  the  final  menstruum;  the  manipula- 
tion bdng  similar  to  Type  Process  B  used  in  making  fluidextracts.  They  contain 
approximately  50  per  cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin  and  represent  in  each  mil  the  activity 
of  I  Gm.  of  tne  drug  employed.  A  general  formula  is  nven  in  the  National  Form- 
ulary for  fluid  glycerates  and  special  recipes  are  provided  for  the  following: 

Floidjglycerate  *  of  Cascara  Sagrada,  prepared  as  outliiied  above  from  cascara 
sagrada  in  No.  20  powder. 

Aromatic  Fluldglycerate  of  Cascara  Sagrada,  prepared  by  treating  cascara  sagrada 
with  lime  (see  p.  791)  after  which  it  is  percolated  with  the  glycerinic  menstruum  and 
then  with  chloroform  water;  and  a  concentrated  liquid  preparation  of  bitterless  cas- 
cara sagrada  is  obtained  by  manipulation  resembling  Type  rrocess  B.  This  concen- 
trate is  then  mixed  with  niddglycerate  of  ^lycyrrhiza  and  with  oils  of  fennel,  clove 
and  cinnamon ;  the  finished  preparation  being  adjusted  so  that  each  liter  represents 
the  strength  of  750  Gm.  of  cascara  sagrada  and  250  Gm.  of  glycyrrhiza. 

Fluidig^iycerate  of  Glycyrrhiza  is  prepared  with  a  menstruum  containing  50  mils 
of  ammonia  water  in  600  mils  of  glycerin-water  menstruum;  the  manipulation  being 
like  that  provided  in  the  general  formula. 

Flmd^ycerate  of  Krameria  is  prepared  from  krameria  in  No.  20  powder,  as  out- 
hned  above. 

Flnidglycerate  of  Rhubarb  is  similarly  prepared. 

WINES 

Wines  are  alcoholic  liquids  prepared  from  drugs  by  the  process  of  solution,  macera- 
tion, or  percolation^  differing  from  tinctures  only  in  the  solvent  employed — wine 
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being  used  instead  of  various  strengths  of  alcohol.  While  wines  represent  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  liauid  pharmaceutical  preparations,  the  ei^ht  recognized  in  U.S.  P.  VIII 
were  dropped  in  tne  last  revision  along  with  the  basic  fluids,  red  wine  and  white  wine; 
since  it  was  claimed  that  tinctures  and  fluidextracts  covered  the  therapeutic  needs  as 
far  as  alcoholic  pharmaceuticals  are  concerned.  The  National  Formidary,  however, 
recognizes  the  15  wines  tabulated  below: 


WINES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORISULARY 


T 


Latin  name 


i?»»i:ok  ».»,^  ^.     Ingredieats  and  method  of  compound- 
English  name  or         '\       (figures  show  amount  uaedJ" 
synonym  '  »  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ™** 


in 


Remarks 


Vinum  antimonii, 


Vinum     a  u  r  a'n  t  i  i 
compositum. 


Vinum  oamis. 


Vinum     oarnis     et 
ferri. 


Vinum  oolohioi 

cormi. 


Vinum  oolohioi 

seminis. 


Vinum  ferri. 


Vinum    ferri    ama^ 
rum. 

Vinum  fraxini 


Vinum  ipecacuanhs, 

Vinum  pepsini. 
Vinum  picis. 


Vinum  pruni  Virgin- 
ians. 


Vinum      pruni    vir- 
ginianft  ferratum. 


Vinum     rhei     com- 
positum. 


Wine  of  antimony, 


Compound  elixir 
of  orange. 


Wine  of  beef. 


Beef,   wine  and 
iron. 


Wine    of    colohi- 
cum  corm. 


Wine  of  colohi- 
oum  seed  (U.S.P. 
VIII). 


Wine     of     iron 
(U.S.P.  VIII). 


Bitter  wine  of 
iron  ^  (U.S.?. 
VIII). 

Wine  of  white 
ash. 


Wine    of    ipecac 
(U.S.P,  vni). 


Wine  of  pepsin. 
Wine  of  tar. 


Wine      of      wild 
cherry. 


Ferrated   wine  of 
wild  cherry. 


Compound    wine 
of  rhubarb. 


Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate,  4 
gm.;  boiling    distilled    water;    sherry 
wine.    Made   by   solution. 

Bitter  orange  peel;  absinthium;  men- 
yanthes;  cascarilla;  Saigon  cinnamon: 
gentian;  potassium  carbonate;  sherry 
wine.     Made  by  percolation. 

Extract  of  beef;  water;  syrup;  alcohol; 
compound  spirit  of  orange;  sherry 
wine.     Made  by  solution. 


Contains  ingredients  just  ^ven  and 
also  iron  and  ammomum  citrate  and 
enough  ammonia  water  for  neutrali- 
sation.    Made  by  solution. 

Colchicum  corm.  400  Gm.;  alcohol; 
sherry  wine.     Made  by  percolation. 


Fluidextract  of  colchicum  seed,  100 
mils;  alcohol;  sherry  wine.  Made  by 
solution. 


Iron  and  ammonium  citrate;  tincture 
of  sweet  orange  peel^  syrup;  sherry 
wine.     Made  by  solution. 

Iron  and  quinine  dtrate;  tincture  of 
sweet  orange  peel;  syrup;  sherry  wine. 
Made  by  solution. 

White  ash  bark;  500  Gm.;  alcohol; 
sherry  wine.  Made  by  maceration 
and  percolation. 

Fluidextract  of  ipecac,  1(X)  mils;  alco- 
hol; sherry  wine.     Made  by  solution. 


Glycerite  of  i>epsin,  200  mils;  alcohol; 
sherry  wine.     Made  by  solution. 

Tar,  100  Gm.;  water;  alcohol;  sherry 
wine.     Pumioe  as  darifier.     Made  by 
trituration  and  filtration. 

Wild  cherry,  250  Gm.;  water;  alcohol; 
sugar;  sherry  wine.     Purified  talc  as 
darifier.     Percolate  the  dnig  with  the 
menstruum,  dissolve  sugar  in  the  per- 
colate and  then  clarify. 

Tincture  of  ferric  citro-chloride.  80 
mils;  wine  of  wild  cherry*  Made  by 
solution. 

Fluidextract  of  rhubarb,  80  mils;  fluid- 
extract  of  bitter  orange  peel;  tincture 
of  cardamon;  sugar;  sherry  wine. 
Made  by  solution. 


Similar  to  th«  redpe 
of   U.S.P.  VIII. 

Doae. — 1      mil    (13 
minims). 

Dos«.— 4     mils    (1 
fluidrachm). 


Dose.—S  mils  (2  flui- 
drachms). 


DoM.—%  mils  (2  flia- 
drachms). 


Should  assay  0.138 
to  0.154  per  ceotci 
colchidne.  Dom  — 
0.6  mil  (10  minim; 

Should  assay  0.036 
to  0.044  per  cent  of 
colchidne.  Dok.— 
2  mils  (30  minims ' 

Dose.— 8  mila  (2  flui- 
drachms). 


Dose. — ^8  mils  (2  flai- 
drachms). 


Do9€.—4  mils  (1  flui- 
drachm.) 


Should  assay  O.lvSO 
to  0.220  per  cent  to- 
tal alkaloid.  Dete.^ 
1  mil  (15  minimsV 

DoMc. — ^8  nuls  (2  flai- 
drachms). 


Dose 


mils  (2  fiui- 


drachms). 


Do3e. — 4  mib  (1  flui- 
drachm.) 


Do$e. — I  mibd  fle>- 
drachm.) 


Dose. 


drachm). 


mils  (1  3Qf- 


OLEORESINS 

The  pharmaceutic  oleoresins  are  liquid  preparations  of  dru^,  con- 
taining volatile  oil  and  resin,  obtained  by  percolation  of  such  driig  with 
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acetone,  ether,  or  alcohol,  and  subsequent  distillation  of  the  solvent  from 
(hf  dissolved  oleoresins. 

There  are  two  classes  of  oleoresins — the  natural  ohoreains  and  the 
pharmaceiUic  oleoresins.  The  former  are  mixtures  of  volatile  oil  and  reain 
exuding  from  plants,  and,  as  example  of  these,  may  be  cited  the  drugs 
turpentine  and  copaiba,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XLVII.  These 
are  quite  different  from  the  pharmaceutic  oleoresins  defined  above  as 
being  made  by  percolation  with  the  appropriate  solvent. 

It  is  self-evident  that  we  can  prepare  pharmaceutic  oleoresins  only 
from  such  drugs  as  contain  volatile  oil  and  resin;  that  auch  preparations 
as  "oleoresin  of  cinchona"  and  "oleoresin  of  gentian"  are  impossible, 
since  neither  drug  contains  oil  and  reain  in  appreciable  quantities.  Aa 
drugs  containing;  oil  and  resin  are  not  very  abundant,  the  aumber  of 
oleoresins  is  limited,  only  six  being  official. 

Manufacture. — The  pharmaceutic  oleoresins  are  manufactured  by 
placing  the  drug  without  moistening  in  a  suitable  apparatus, 
and  peroolating  with  the  appropriate  solvent.  When  the 
solvent  is  distilledjf  rom  the  percolate,  there  ia  s  small  quan- 
tity of  oily  liguid  left  bemnd,  and  this  constitutes  the 
official  oleoresin. 

If  the  menstruum  used  in  percolation  is  alcohol,  the 
extraction  ia  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  percolator;  but  if 
the  solvent  is  acetone  or  ether,  extraction  in  an  ordinary 
percolator  is  both  wasteful  and  dangerous,  by  reason  of 
the  inflammability  of  the  solvent. 

In  such  cases,  percolation  must  be  conducted  in 
apparatus  so  arranged  to  reduce  evaporation  to  the 
minimum.  Such  a  percolator  ia  pictured  in  Fig.  177. 
Of  couTBC,  both  percolator  and  receiving  bottle  cannot 
be  tightly  corked,  else  the  dropping  of  the  liquid  would 
be  impKtssible.  Accordingly,  the  corks  closing  the  tops  of 
the  percolator  and  receiving  bottle  are  pierced  by  glass 
tubes  drawn  to  tapering  points,  through  which  the  air  may 
pass  without  very  great  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

It  is  found  convenient  to  connect  these   glass  tubes 
with  a  rubber  tube,  although  some  sticklers  disapprove  ^"{Jl'"^^^ 
of  the  use  of  the  rubber  tubing  by  reason  of  the  contamina-    "'"'  '™°'' 
tion,  throi^h  possible  solution,  of  a  email  part  of  the  rubber  by  the  vapors 
of  ether  as  they  pass  through. 

Strength.— The  strength  of  oleoresins  is  uncertain,  inasmuch  as  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  same  drug  may  contain  entirely  different  amounts 
(rf  their  oleore^nous  constituent.  The  oleoresins,  however,  represent 
the  most  concentrated  form  of  liquid  pharmaceuticals,  being'  usually 
from  five  to  ten  times  stronger  than  the  drug. 

TABLE  OF  OFnOAI,  OLEORESmS 


(Oleoresin  of  aapidium. 
Oleoresin  of  capsicum. 
Oleoreain  of  ginger. 
Oleoresin  of  paraley  fruit. 
[  Oleoresin  of  pepper. 
Oleoresin  of  cubeb. 
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SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  OLEORESINS 

OLEORESINA  ASPIDn— Oleoresin  of  Male  Fern 

(Oleores.  Aspid. — Oleoresin  of  Malefern) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Freshly  ground  aspidium  (500  Gm.)  is  exhausted  by  percolation  with  ether  in  a 
volatile  liquid  percolator.  Most  of  the  ether  is  recovered  from  the  percolator  by  dis- 
tillation and  residue  is  freed  from  the  rest  of  the  ether  by  spontaneous  evaporatioo. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  282. 

Remarks. — The  precipitate  that  forms  in  this  oleoresin  consists  of  the 
valuable  constituent,  filicic  acid,  and  this  oleoresin  must,  therefore,  be 
dispensed  with  a  "shake"  label. 

Note  that  the  drug  used  must  be  freshly  ground. 

Dose. — 2  Gm.  (30  grains).     Caution, — Give  single  dose  once  a  day. 

OLEORESINA  CAPSICI— Oleoresin  of  Capsicum 

(Oleores.  Capsic.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Capsicum,  in  No.  40  powder,  is  exhausted  by  percolation  with  ether.  The  pri>- 
cedure  is  exactly  as  in  making  oleoresin  of  aspidium,  except  that  the  residue,  freeii 
from  ether,  is  filtered  through  cotton.     For  details  see  U.S.JP.,  p.  282. 

Remarks. — In  preparing  the  oleoresin,  the  residue  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether  consists  of  the  oleoresin  plus  a  certain  quantity  of  inert 
fatty  substance,  which  is  separated  from  the  valuable  liquid  bystrainin? 
through  the  cotton.  The  oleoresin  of  capsicum  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  capsicum  plaster. 

Dose. — 30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

OLEORESINA  CUBEBiB— Oleoresin  of  Cubeb 

(Oleores.  Cubeb.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Cubeb,  in  No.  30  powder^  is  percolated  to  exhaustion  with  alcohol.  Most  of  the 
alcohol  is  recovered  by  distillation  and  the  remainder  is  removed  by  spontaneou? 
evaporation.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  283. 

Remarks. — Note  that  this  is  the  only  oflScial  oleoresin  made  by  per- 
colating a  drug  with  alcohol.  Note  that  the  waxy  precipitate  is  to  bt* 
rejected,  since  it  is  inert  and  not  valuable,  as  is  the  precipitate  in  oleoresin 
of  aspidium.     This  oleoresin  is  a  constituent  of  the  official  troches  of  cuM- 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

OLEORESINA  PETROSELINI— Oleoresin  of  Parsley  Fruit 

(Oleores.  PetroseL — ^Liquid  Apidl) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Parsley  fruit,  in  No.  60  powder  (600  Gm.),  is  exhausted  by  percolation  with  other 
The  procedure  is  exactly  as  in  making  oleoresin  of  aspidium,  except  the  clear  liqin'i 
oleoresin  is  decanted  from  the  solid  residue  after  five  days  of  sedimentation. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  is  commonly  called  apiol  although  it  i^ 
not  the  true  chemical  bearing  the  name.  (See  p.  722.)  It  is  used  as  um 
emmenagogue  and  that  so  frequently  illegitimately  that  in  some  state? 
its  sale  is  prohibited  except  upon  a  physician's  prescription. 

Dose.— 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 
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OLEORESINA  PIPESIS— Oleoresin  of  Pepper 

(Oleores.  Piper.) 

Condenaed  Recipe, 

Pepper,  in  No.  40  powder  (500  Gm.)  is  exhausted  by  percolation  with  ether. 
The  procedure  is  exacuy  as  in  making  oleoresin  of  capsicum;  the  filtration  through 
cotton  being  designed  to  remove  the  piperin. 

Remarks, — This  is  prepared  like  the  oleoresin  of  capsicum.  After 
the  ether  has  mostly  evaporated,  the  piperin  begins  to  crystallize  from 
the  liquid,  and  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  these  crystals  of  piperin 
be  removed  from  the  oleoresin  by  straining  through  cotton. 

This  oleoresin  is  prescribed  in  the  South  as  oU  of  black  pepper. 

Dose. — ^30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

OLEORESINA  ZINGIBERIS— Oleoresin  of  Ginger 

(Oleores.  Zingib.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Made  like  meoresin  of  aspidium,  except  that  the  drug  is  to  be  in  a  No.  60  powder 
and  not  necessarily  freshly  ground. 

Dose. — ^30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

Oleoresiiia  Lupnlini  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  prepared  by  percolating  lupulin 
with  e^er.     In  the  last  pharmacopoeia,  acetone  was  used  as  the  menstruum. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  grains). 

DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  OLEORESINS 

30  milligrammes  (^  grain) Oleoresins  of  capsicum,  ginger,  and  pepper. 

500  mill^rammes  (8  grains) Oleoresins  of  cubeb  and  parsley  fruit. 

2  grammes  (30  grains) Oleoresin  of  aspidium. 

VINEGARS 

Vinegars  are  liquid  preparations  obtained  by  extracting  the  active 
principle  of  drugs  by  maceration  or  percolation  with  vinegar  or  with 
diluted  acetic  a^id. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  classes  of  liquid  medicinal  preparations,  and 
resembles  tinctures  in  everything  but  the  solvent  employed.  Diluted 
acetic  acid,  or  its  impure  form — ^vinegar, — ^is  an  excellent  solvent  for  the 
active  principles  of  many  drugs,  and  is  a  preservative  as  well;  hence  the 
ancient  uses  of  medicated  vinegars  and  the  former  employment  of  10 
per  cent,  acetic  acid  as  menstruum  in  some  fluidextracts  (p.  245). 

However,  the  vinegars  themselves  have  been  largely  supplanted  by 
tinctures  and  fluidextracts,  there  now  being  but  one — tdnegar  of  squill — 
retained  in  the  pharmacopceia. 

ACETUM  SCILLiE— Vinegar  of  Squill 

(Acet.  Scill.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Squill,  in  No.  20  powder  (100  Gm.),  is  macerated  seven  days  with  diluted  acetic 
acid.  The  mixture  is  strained  and  the  strainer  washed  with  enough  of  the  acid  to 
make  1  liter.  The  strained  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  is  filtered  whfle  hot  and  finally 
enough  diluted  acetic  acid  is  added  to  make  1  liter.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  5. 

Remarks.— This  vinegar  is  prepared  by  macerating  squill  in  a  No.  20 
powder  with  diluted  acetic  acid  for  seven  days,  and  then  straining  through 
muslin.    The  strained  liquid  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling-point  (in 
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order  to  coagulate  the  albumin  extracted  from  the  drug),  and  is  filtered 
while  hot. 

Since  the  present  official  vinegar  of  squill  has  been  boiled,  the  oflScial 
syrup  of  squill  prepared  from  it  can  be  made  without  boiling  of  the  vin^ 
gar,  as  was  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

Acetum  Aromatictun  (N.F.)  is  made  by  dissolving  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary, 
juniper,  peppermint,  cinnamon,  lemon  and  clove  in  alcohol  and  then  adding  to  the 
solution  acetic  acid  and  water.     The  alcohol  content  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Acetum  Opii  (U.S. P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  made  by  macerating  opium,  myristica  and 
sugar  in  diluted  acetic  acid  for  seven  days  after  which  it  is  to  be  filtered  by  percolation. 
The  former  pharmacopoeia  directed  that  the  opium  and  myristica  be  macerated  and 
expressed  by  successive  treatment  with  two  portions  of  diluted  acetic  acid  (500  and 
200  mils  each).  After  filtration,  sugar  was  dissolved  in  the  expressed  liquids  and 
enough  of  the  menstruum  added  to  mak.e  the  finished  product  represent  10  per  cent 
of  opiimi.  The  preparation  is  known  as  black  drop;  a  aangerous  synonym  since  more 
than  once  it  has  been  dispensed  with  fatal  results  on  prescriptions  calling  for  black 
draught  (compound  infusion  of  senna). 

Dose, — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


OFnOAL    LIQUIDS     CONTAINING    UNDISSOLVED    MATTER 

MIXTURES 

Mixtures  are  aqueous  preparations  for  internal  use  containing  in- 
soluble non-fatty  substances.  Since  they  contain  insoluble  matter,  they 
must  be  dispensed  with  a  "Shake  Well!"  label.  They  difiFer  from  emul- 
sions in  containing  no  fat;  from  liniments,  in  being  used  internally. 

Up  to  the  revision  of  1890  both  mixtures  and  emulsions  were  grouped 
under  the  common  head  Mistura,  but  at  that  revision  the  class  emtdsions 
was  given  pharmacopoeial  recognition. 

As  mixtures  usually  contain  some  organic  matter,  with  water  as  s 
vehicle,  they  are  prone  to  fermentation,  and  are  accordingly  unstable. 
A  possible  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  compound  mixture  of  glycyrrhiza. 
but  even  this  popular  remedy  should  not  be  made  in  too  large  a  quantity. 
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TABLB  OF  OFFICIAL  mXTURES 

Process  Oalenic  preparations  Chemical  preparations 

All  by  simple  admixture.  Chalk  mixture.  Compound  iron  mixture* 

U.S.P.  VIII. 
Compound    mixture    of 

glycyrrhiza. 
Mixture  of  rhubarb  and 
Boda,  U.S.P.  VIII. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  MIXTURES 
MISTURA  CRETiE— Chalk  Mixture 

(Mist.  Cret.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Inaredienls. — Compound  chalk  powder,  20  Gm.;  cinnamon  water,  40  mils;  water, 
enough  to  make  100  mils. 

Manipulation. — ^Triturate  the  powder  with  cinnamon  water  and  with  some  of  the 
water,  transfer  to  a  graduated  vessel  rinsing  the  mortar  with  the  rest  of  the  water. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  274, 

Remarks.^ — Chalk  mixture  is  prepared  from  compound  chalk  powder, 
water,  and  cinnamoiv^jyater.  The  object  of  diluting  the  cinnamon  water 
is  because  chalk  mixture  is  verj''  often  administered  to  infants,  and  the 
amount  of  oil  of  cinnamon  in  the  .official  cinnamon  water  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  an  irritation  of  the  mouth.  Since  compoimd  chalk  powder  con- 
tains the  ingredients  that  are  easily  fermentable — acacia  and  sugar — 
the  mixture  should  be  freshly  prepared  as  needed  and  dispensed  to  the 
patient  in  small  quantities — say,  four  ounces  at  a  time.  It  is  useful  in 
cases  of  diarrhea. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

HISTITRA   GLTCYRRHIZiE   COMPOSITA— Compound   Mixture   of 

Glycyrrhiza 

(Mist,  Glycyrrh.  Co, — Brown  Mixture) 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Inffredients. — Pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  30  Gm.;  ^nrup,  60  mils;  granulated 
acacia,  30  Gm.;  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate,  0.240  Gm.;  camphorat^  tincture 
of  opium,  120  mils;  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  30  mils;  water,  enough  to  make  1000  mils. 

AfaniptUation, — ^Triturate  the  extract  and  the  acacia  with  warm  water  and  transfer 
mixture  to  a  graduated  vessel.  Add  the  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  water;  then  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  275. 

Remarks. — This  mixture,  called  brown  mixture,  by  reason  of  its  color, 
is  often  prescribed  in  the  South  under  the  Latin  name  "Mistura  Fusca" 
— the  latter  word  being  Latin  for  brown.  One  physician,  evidently 
thinking  the  recipe  was  devised  by  a  man  named  Brown,  was  known  to 
prescribe  it  as  "Mistura  Browni."  Brown  mixture  is  used  as  a  simple 
remedy  in  coughs,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  quite  efficient. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2}4  fluidrachms). 

Mistura  Perri  Composita  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  commonly  called  Griffith's  mix^ 
tnre.  It  contains  ferrous  carbonate  produced  by  the  chemical  reaction  between  ferrous 
sulphate  and  potassium  carbonate;  hence  it  can  best  be  considered  under  iron  salts 
in  Part  III. 

liistnra  Rhei  et  Sod»  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  now  recognized  in  the  National  Formularv 
under  the  name^  mistura  rhei  composita.  It  is  made  irom  the  fluidextracts  of  rhubarb 
and  ipecac,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  spirit  of  peppermint,  diluted  with  glycerin  and 
water  and  is  used  in  some  sections  as  a  remedy  for  flatulence.  It  does  not,  however, 
enjov  universal  popularity.  Note  that  the  Formulary  also  contains  a  recipe  for  an 
alkaUne  mixture  of  rhubarb.    Dose. — 1  mils  (1  fluidrachm) 

17 
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MIXTURES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMXnARY 


Latin  name 


EngUah  name  or 
synonym 


'  Ingredients 

(figures  show  amounts  used  in  1000 

mils) 


Remarlu 


Mistura  adstringcns. 


Mistura      ammonii 
chloridi. 

Mistura   camphors 
acida. 

Mistura   camphors 
aromatioa. 


Mistura      carmina- 
tiva. 


MistuJha  chlorali  et 
potassii   bromidi 
oomposita. 


Mistura  ohloroformi 
et  morphin«  com- 
posita. 


Mistura  copaibn. 


Mistura  copaibsB  et 
opii. 


Mistura    ferri   com* 
posita. 

Mistura  guaiaci. 


Mistura     magnesin 
asafoBtidn  et  opii. 


Mistura  olei  picis. 


Mistura      oleo-bal- 
samica. 


Mistura     opii     et 
chloroformi    com- 
posita. 

Mistura  opii  et  rhei 
composita. 


Mistura  opii  et  sas- 
safras. 


Mistura     pectoralis 
Stokes. 


Mistura    rhei  alka- 
Una. 


Mistura  rhei  com- 
posita. 


Villa  te's  mixture. 


Mistura    solvans 
simplex. 

Hope's  camphor 
mixture. 

Parrish's      cam- 
phor mixture. 


Dalby's    carmin- 
ative. 


Chloral  and  bro- 
mide compound. 


Chloroform  ano« 
dyne. 


Lafayette      mix- 
ture. 


Chapman's  mix- 
ture. 


Mixture  of  guaiac 


Dewee's  carmina- 
tive. 


Tar  mixture. 


Oleo-balsamic 
mixture. 


Souibb's       diar- 
rncsa  mixture. 


Sun  cholera  mix- 
ture. 


Godfrey's  cordial. 


Stokes'  expector- 
ant. 


Neutralising   cor- 
dial. 


Solution  of  lead  subaoetate;  copper  su  - 
phate;  sine  sulphate;  diluted  acetic 
acid. 

Ammonium  chloride,  25  gm.;  pure  ex- 
tract of  glycyrrhisa;  water. 

Nitric    acid,    17.5    mils;    tincture    of 
opium,  12  mib;  camphor  water. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,   250 
mils;  sugar;  camphor  water. 


Magnesium  carbonate,  65  Gm.;  pota»> 
slum  carbonate,  3  Gm.;  tincture  of 
opium,  25  mils;  oils  of  caraway,  fennel 
and  peppermint;  ssnrup;  water. 

Hydrated  chlonU,  200  Gm.;  potassium 
bromide,  200  Gm.;  extract  of  can- 
nabis; extract  of  hyoscyamus;  water. 
Pumice  as  clarifier. 

Chloroform,  125  mils;  ether;  tinctures 
of  oiinnabis  and  cajMicum:  morphine 
sulphate,  2.5  Gm.:  oil  of  peppermint; 
^ycerin;  water;  alcohol. 

Copaiba,  125  mils;  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  125  mils;  compound  tincture  of 
lavender;  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide. 

Copaiba,  250  mils;  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  250  mils;  compound  tincture  of 
lavender;  tincture  of  opium,  32  mils; 
mucilage  of  acacia;  water. 


Used  extemsUy  aa  u 
astringent  ud  ft- 
charotie. 

Do9e. — 8  mill  (2  Dai- 
drachms). 

DoM. — 8  mill  (2  flai- 
'    drachms). 


Tincture  of  guaiac,  125  mils;  clarified 
honey;  cinnamon  water. 

Magnesium  carbonate;  tincture  of  asa- 
fetida,  75  mils;  tincture  of  opium,  10 
mils;  sugar;  water. 

Oil  of  tar;  pure  extract  of  glycyrrhisa; 
sugar;  chloroform,  10  mils;  oil  of  pep- 
permint; alcohol;  water. 

Oils  of  lavender,  cinnamon,  thyme,' 
lemon  and  rnvristica;  eugenol;  bal- 
sam of  Peru;  alcohol. 


Tinotiire  of  opium,  200  mils;  spirit  of 
camphor;  tincture  of  capsicum;  chloro- 
form, 80  mils;  alcohol. 

Tinctures  of  capsicum,  rhubarb  and 
opium;  spirits  of  camphor  and  pepper- 
mint; alcohol. 


Tincture  of  opium,  35  mils;  oil  of 
fras;    alcohol;   potassium  carbonate; 
syrup;  water. 


Ammonium  carbonate;  fluidextracts  of 
senega  and  squill;  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  175  mils;  water;  ssrrup 
of  tolu. 

Fluidextracts  of  rhubarb  and  hydrastis; 
potassium  carbonate;  tincture  of  cin- 
namon; spirit  of  peppermint;  syrup; 
diluted  alcohol. 


Dow. — 8  mils  (2  flu- 
i  drachms.) 


'  Dote. — (For  infafiti 
\    0.5  mil  (8  minijnf. 


Resembles    hnmidie 

and      similar    pro 

prietary      prepsr*- 

tions.  Do»e. — 4inil» 

(1  fluidrachm). 

Dote.— 2     mils    (3ti 
minims). 


DoM. — 8  mils  (2  floi- 
drachms). 


Dose.— 4  mils  (1  flai- 
drachn^. 


See  p.  257. 

Dote. — 15    mils     4 
fluidraehms). 

Dote.—S  mils  (2  fi&i- 
drachms). 


Dote. — 8  nii1a(2f!u>- 
draohms). 


Similar  to  but  bg( 
identical  with  tftri- 
tut  baltamiew 

bammt  de  fiemn- 
tin  and  other  sUJfc 
products. 

Dote. — 2     mils     '* 
minims). 

Dote. — 2     mils     k% 
minims). 


Dote. — (For  infant-* 
0.3  mil  (5  miniias 
A  pernicious  pn^f' 
ation. 

Z>o«e.^-4  mils  <1  fl-  - 
drachm). 


Dote.—^  mils  (1  tof 
drachm.) 


See  p.  257. 


!> 
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DOSES  OV  OFFICIAL  MIXTURES 

10  mils  {2}i  flxudrachms) Compound  mixture  of  glycyrrhua. 

15  mils  (4  fluidrachms) Chalk  mixture. 

LOTIONS 

Lotioiis  are  fluid  preparations,  usually  containing  suspended  insoluble  matter  and 
applied  externally.  They  differ  irom  mixtures  in  being  designed  for  external  use  and 
from  liniments  in  being  aqueous,  rather  than  oleaginous  or  alcoholic.  No  lotions 
are  recognised  in  the  pharmacopoeia  but  the  following  are  given  place  in  the  National^ 
Fonnulaiy. 

Lotto  Ammoniacalis  Camphorata  (N.F.)  is  called  sedative  water  or  eau  sedative  de\ 
RaspaiL  It  is  made  by  dissolving  sodium  chloride  in  water  and  adding  thereto  spirit 
of  camphor  and  ammonia  water.  It  enjoys  considerable  popularity  in  the  Soutn  as 
a  headache  lotion. 

Lotto  Flava  N.F.,  and  Lotio  Nigra,  N.F.  will  be  discussed  under  the  mercurial 
preparations  (Chapter  XXXIV). 

Lotto  Plumbi  et  Opii,  N.F.  the  well-known  lead  and  opium  voash  is  made  from  leadj 
acetate^  tincture  of  opium  and  water.     (Seep.  547.)  \ 

Lotio  Alba  is  made  by  dissolving  5  Gm.  of  zinc  sulphate  in  60  mils  of  rose  water; 
then  dissolving  5  Gm.  of  sulphurated  potassa  in  60  mils  of  rose  water;  then  pouring  the 
latter  solution  into  the  zinc  solution;  and  lastly  adding  enough  rose  water  to  mak< 
125  mils. 

JULEPS  ANDLOOCHES 

Juleps  are  pleasantly  flavored,  mucilaginous  preparations  enjoying  some  popu- 
larity as  vehicles  in  England  and  in  France.  A  typical  julep  is  the  mistura  gum^ 
mosa  of  the  earlier  German  and  French  pharmacopoeias.  This  is  prepared  by  tri- 
turating 10  parts  of  acacia  with  30  parts  of  syrup  of  acacia,  100  parts  of  water  and 
10  parts  of  orange  flower  water.  Similar  to  juleps  are  the  loaches.  Looch  blanc  or 
ivhUe  lindus  is  a  type  of  emulsion  of  almond. 

GARGLES 

GargarifloUB  or  gargles  are  aqueous  preparations  containing  medicaments  intended 
to  relieve  throat  troubles.  The  method  of  application  is  indicated  by  the  name. 
The  National  Formulary  gives  a  recipe  for  Gargarisma  Guaiaci  Compositum  which 
contains  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac,  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  clarified 
honcry,  potassium  chlorate  (40  Gm.  to  the  liter)  oil  of  peppermint  and  water.  From 
this  it  ia  seen  that  gargles  are  not  necessarily  clear  flmds. 

EMULSIONS 

EmiilBioDS  are  aqueous  preparations  for  internal  use  in  which  resinous 
or  fatty  substances  are  suspended  by  means  of  mucilaginous  matter. 
lake  mixtures,  they  must  be  shaken  before  administration.  A  typical 
emulsion  is  milk,  in  which  the  fat  (butter)  is  emulsified  by  an  albuminous 
substance,  casein.  In  milk  the  fat-globules  are  more  finely  divided  than 
in  any  artificial  emulsion.   * 

According  to*  the  latest  ideas  of  emulsification  as  advanced  by  the  physical  chem- 
ists, emulsions  are  considered  to  be  fine  distributions  of  one  liquid  in  another.  The 
liquid  which  is  dispersed  or  distributed  in  fine  globules  is  called  the  internal  or  disperse 
phase,  and  the  liquid  in  which  the  fine  globules  are  suspended  is  called  the  dispersion 
metkum  or  external  phase.  There  are  two  types  of  emulsions  used  in  pharmacy,  the 
oil-in-water  tyi>e  and  the  water-in-oil  type.  Almost  all  emulsions  whicn  are  intended 
for  internal  use,  such  as  cod  liver  oil,  cUoroform,  etc.,  belong  to  the  first  type,  where  the 
oil  droplets  coated  with  a  film  of  hjrdrated  acacia  are  suspended  in  water.  The  film 
around  the  droplets  prevents  their  running  together.  Preparations  like  hydrous 
wool  fat,  carron  oil,  etc.,  intended  for  external  use  are  emulsions  of  the  water-in-oil 
type,  in  which  water  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  droplets. 

EmulsioDfl,  like  mixtures,  are  rather  unstable,  and  should  be  freshly 
prepared  when  desired.  This  question  of  freshness  may  be  extended  to 
the  statement  that  no  emulsion  more  than  a  week  old  should  be  dispensed. 
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The  proprietary  emulsions  which  are  marketed  quite  largely  are  invari- 
ably preserved  by  adding  preservatives,  the  most  innocent  of  which  are 
glycerin  or  alcohol. 

In  making  emulsions,  druggists  have  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
the  highest  degree  of  pharmaceutic  art,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
'pharmacist  should  not  make  all  the  emulsions  he  dispenses,  except,  of 
course,  those  proprietary  brands  specified  by  the  prescriber.  Reserving 
the  discussion  of  the  official  emulsions  until  later,  we  will  first  consider 
the  important  processes  of  emulsification. 

The  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  is  the  best  illustration  of  an  emulsion  of 
a  fixed  oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  two  methods — ^the  English  method 
and  the  Continental  method — and  of  these,  the  simplest  method  of  manu- 
facturing is  by  the  Continental  method.  The  secret  of  the  successful 
manipulation  by  the  Continental  method  consists  in  wisely  choosing  the 
proportions  of  gum,  water  and  oil  employed,  these  proportions  being: 
oil,  4  parts;  water,  2  parts;  and  gum,  1  part;  or,  to  express  it  in  other 
words,  use  twice  as  much  water  as  gum,  and  twice  as  much  oil  as  water. 
The  manipulation  is  fully  explained  in  Part  VII,  and  consists  of  triturating 
the  gum  with  the  oil,  and  then  adding  the  water  all  at  once,  and  stirring 
rapidly  imtil  the  emulsion  results.  The  emulsion  nucleus,  as  it  is  called, 
can  be  easily  diluted  with  water,  syrup,  and  flavors  to  the  required  quan- 
tity, it  being  the  general  custom  in  this  country  to  dispense  the  emission 
of  cod  liver  oil  containing  50  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  objection  to  the  50 
per  cent,  acacia  emulsion  is  that  the  resulting  product  is  quite  thick  and 
difficult  to  pour  out  from  a  bottle;  and,  moreover,  the  use  of  a  largp 
quantity  of  gum  arabic  required  makes  the  emulsion  rather  expensive. 
For  this  reason,  other  gums  have  been  used  besides  gum  arabic,  such  as 
tragacanth,  Irish  moss,  gelatin,  and  dextrin. 

Powdered  gelatin  has  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  emulsions, 
and  when  a  combination  of  powdered  gelatin  and  tragacanth  is  used,  the 
emulsion  can  be  made  in  a  bottle  without  the  use  of  a  mortar.  Powders 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  so-called  flask  emulsions  were  exploited 
some  years  since,  and  the  best  known  of  them,  when  examined  by  the  au- 
thor, was  found  to  consist  of  saponin,  saccharin,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
a  gummy  substance.  Neither  saponin  nor  saccharin  should  be  used  in- 
discriminately; it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  pharmacist  should 
be  chary  in  employing  such  substances  in  emulsions.  As  for  flavoring, 
various  aromatic  volatile  oils  are  employed,  and  various  flavoring  fluids 
are  given  in  the  admirable  general  formula  for  emulsions  given  in  the 
National  Formulary. 

Of  late,  soap  is  being  used  as  an  emulsifier,  having  the  advantage  of 
requiring  the  use  of  so  small  a  quantity,  that  the  emulsion  is  free  from 
soapy  taste  and  that  it  is  more  fluid  than  are  gum  emulsions. 

If  an  emulsion  of  castor  oil  is  required,  it  is  made  like  emulsion  of 
cod  Uver  oil,  and  the  recipe  for  the  same  can  be  found  in  the  National 
Formulary. 

In  making  emulsions  of  fixed  oil^  according  to  the  English  method, 
the  process  consists  of  triturating  gum  with  water,  thus  making  a  mucil- 
age, and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  then  adding  a  little  water,  ami 
then  a  little  oil,  and  so  on,  adding  the  oil  and  water  alternately  until  the 
emulsions  are  completed.  This  method  of  manufacturing  the  emulsions 
is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  simplicity  with  the 
preparation  of  emulsions  by  the  Continental  method.  It  has,  however, 
the  advantage  that  the  comparatively  large  amoimt  of  oil  can  be  emuisi- 
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Ged  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  gum;  and  when  a  physician, 
therefore,  prescribes  an  emulsion  containing  less  gum  than  is  required 
by  the  method  of  manufacturing  according  to  the  Continental  method, 
the  English  method  of  emulsification  is  indicated. 

Very  frequently  the  manufacture  of  emulsion  results  in  a  failure,  and 
the  product,  instead  of  being  a  creamy-white  product,  is  an  ugly,  greasy 
mixtiu«.  This  failure  in  making  emtUsions  is  what  is  called  "splitting" 
an  emulsion.  Such  a  split  emulsion  can  be  redeemed  by  adding  it  gradu- 
ally to  a  concentrated  perfect  emulsion,  following  the  dictum  that  "the 
best  emulsifier  ia  a  perfect  emulsion," 

Emulsions  of  volatile  oils  can  be  prepared  either  with  gum  arable  or 
tragacanth,  although  the  latter,  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  gives  more 
satisfacton'  results.  The  manufacture  of  a  typical  emulsion  of  a  vola- 
tile oil  is  found  in  the  process  given  for  making  emulsion  of  turpentine 
(U.S.P.),  in  which  recipre  acacia  is  used  aa  the  emulsiSer.  The  recipe 
can  be  used  for  any  other  volatile  oil  by  substituting  such  volatile  oil 
for  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  official  recipe. 


Fig.  ITS. — EmulBon  maohiiia. 

In  all  emulfflons  that  we  have  thus  far  considered  the  emulsifying 
agent  is  a  gummy  substance.  Such  emulsions  have  decided  limitations, 
however,  the  gum  being  thrown  out  of  the  combination  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  glycerin,  or  tincture  of  iron  in  anything  more  than  in  small 
quantities.  For  this  reason  the  beat  emulsifying  agent  is  yolk  of  egg,  and 
the  recipe  for  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  made  with  a  yolk  of  egg  as  a  base 
IB  found  in  the  National  Formulary.  Another  egg  emulsion  of  cod  liver 
oil  is  one  devised  by  the  author,  which  ia  found  in  Part  VII. 

Extract  of  malt  is  also  a  valuable  emulsifying  agent;  a  recipe  is  given 
in  the  National  Formulary.  Anotfter  satisfactory  recipre  is  as  follows: 
Extract  of  malt,  1  part;  triturate  with  cod  hver  oil,  4  parts;  then  add 
syrup  of  wild  cherry,  2  parts,  and  sherry  wine,  1  part. 

Casein  has  also  been  suggested  as  an  emulsifying  agent,  it  being  the 
emulsifier  in  milk.  In  the  writer's  hands,  however,  the  commercial 
caaein  has  never  yielded  satisfactory  results,  nor  has  he  been  any  more 
fortunate  when  using  condensed  milk,  which  has  been  si^gested  as  an 
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emulsifying  agent.  In  working  up  large  quantities  of  emulsions,  a  power 
machine  is  frequently  advisable.  Such  a  machine^  operating  by  hand, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  178. 

TABLES  OF  OFFICIAL  EBSULSIONS 

(All  Galenic) 

Gum-resin  emulsion Emulsion  of  asafetida. 

Fixed  oil  emulsions Emulsion  of  almond. 

Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil. 
Volatile  oil  emulsion Emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  EMULSIONS 

EMULSTTM  AMYGDALA— Emulsion  of  Almond ' 
(Emuls.  Amygd. — Milk  of  Almond) 

<^onden8ed  Recipe. 

InaredienU. — Sweet  almond,  60  Gm. ;  acacia,  10  Gm.,  sugar,  30  Gm. ;  water,  enough 
to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation. — Blanch  the  almonds  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  the  ac&cis 
and  the  sugar;  then  triturate  mixture  with  water  to  a -smooth  mixture.  Strain  and 
wash  strainer  with  enough  water  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks, — ^While  this  is  grouped  in  the  foregoing  table  as  a  fixed  oil 
emulsion,  we  make  it  from  sweet  almond  (seeds),  emulsifying  the  oil 
existing  therein  with  gum  arable.  The  proteids  of  the  almond  seed  also 
assist  in  the  emulsification.  Note  that  the  almonds  must  be  blanched 
(p.  663). 

The  emulsion  of  almond  is  also  known  as  milk  of  almonds,  and  is 
used  as  a  pleasant  vehicle  in  medicine,  although  its  use  in  this  countn- 
is  rather  limited. 

EMULSUM  ASAF(ETIDiB— Emulsion  of  Asafetida 
(Emuls.  Asaf oet. — Milk  of  Asafetida) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Rub  asafetida.  in  tears  (40  Gm.)  with  water  to  a  smooth  emulsion.  Strain  and 
wash  strainer  witn  enough  water  to  make  1  liter.     For  detiuls  see  U.S. P.,  p.  137. 

Remarks, — Asafetida,  as  explained  on  p.  777,  is  a  gum-resin;  it  con- 
sists of  a  water-insoluble  resin  and  a  water-soluble  gum.  If  we  rub 
asafetida  with  water,  the  gum,,  on  dissolving,  will  emulsify  the  resin,  and 
a  milky  mixture,  famiUarly  called  milk  of  asafetiday  results. 

In  making  this  emulsion  the  whole  drug  asafetida  is  placed  in  a  mort-ar 
and  triturated  with  water  until  the  emulsion  results.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  powdered  drug  be  used,  since  the  preparation  owes 
its  activity  to  volatile  oils,  and  in  getting  the  .drug  brittle  enough  to 
powder  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  by  heat,  and. this  results  in  driving  off  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  oils.  In  order  to  make  a  good  emulsion  the 
best  quality  of  asafetida  (tears)  should  be  employed. 

The  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  persistent  odor  of  asafetida  has  led 
to  methods  of  preparing  the  emulsion  in  some  way  other  than  of  trito- 
ating  the  drug  in  a  mortar,  for  removing  the  odor  from  the  mortar  after 
making  the  emulsion  is  a  matter  of  diflSculty.  Moreover,  since  emulsior. 
of  asafetida  should  be  freshly  prepared,  it  means  that  each  time  a  small 
quantity  of  the  emulsion  is  called  for  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  mortar, 
with  the  result  of  keeping  it  in  a  continuous  state  of  malodorousness. 
One  method  in  vogue  among  certain  druggists  for  making  this  emulaon— 
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by  diluting  the  tincture  of  asafetida  with  water — ^is  nothing  short  of 
criminal,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  followed. 

Another  method  that  might  be  criticised,  but  one  which  gives  fairly 
good  results,  is  by  preparing  a  glycerite  of  asafetida  by  gently  warming  the 
gum-resin  with  glycerin,  and  thus  obtaining  a  preparation  eight  times 
stronger  than  the  emulsion.  In  preparing  the  emulsion  from  this  glycer- 
ite one  drachm  of  the  glycerite  is  taken  and  diluted  with  seven  drachms 
of  water.  The  chief  objection  to  the  manufacture  of  glycerite  of  asa- 
fetida is  the  uncertainty  that  the  drachm  of  the  glycerite  will  contain 
the  full  active  amoimt  of  asafetida  required  for  an  ounce  of  the  full- 
strength  finished  product. 

After  ajll,  the  only  safe  way  is  the  official  method,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  financial  advantage  of  being  '^ faithful  in  small  things"  may  be 
cited  the  case  of  a  pharmacist  who  built  up  a  large  prescription  business 
from  comparatively  small  beginnings  by  calling  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians in  his  city  to  the  fact  that  he  made  this  emulsion,  as  well  as  other 
pharmacopceial  staples,  ''just  right." 

The  disagreeable  odor  clinging  to  the  utensUs  used  in  preparing  this 
emulsion  may  be  combated  in  two  ways. 

Best  of  ail  is  it  to  have  a  special  mortar  for  asafetida  and  other  evil- 
smelling  drugs.  If  that  is  not  feasible,  the  mortar  can  be  freed  from  odor 
by  igniting  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  (say  one  to  two  fluidrachms)  in  the 
mortar,  and  triturating  the  burning  liquid  with  pestle  until  it  is  burned 
out.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pestle  handle  must  be  fitted  with 
plaster-of-Paris  cement  and  not  with  shellac  (p.  115),  for  the  latter  cement 
would  be  softened  by  the  heat  of  burning  alcohol  and  the  handle  become 
loose.  Moreover,  this  method  must  be  cautiously  employed,  as  the  sud- 
den heat  sometimes  cracks  the  mortar.  The  same  method  is  of  value  in 
removing  the  odor  of  iodoform  from  a  mortar.  , 

Dose, — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMXTLSUM  OLEI  MORRHUf— Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  OU 

(Emuls.  Ol.  Morrh.) 
Condensed  Recipe. 

IngredienU. — Cod  liver  oil,  500  mils;  powdered  acacia,  125  Gm.;  syrup,  100  mils; 
methyl  salicylate,  4  mils;  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Afanipidation. — Triturate  the  acacia  with  the  oil  and  with  250  mils  of  water  to 
&n  emuLsiofn.  Add  the  methyl  salicylate,  the  syrup  and  enough  water  to  make  1  liter. 
If  desired,  other  flavoring  can  he  used  instead  of  methyl  salicylate. 

Remarks. — Every  detail  of  manipulation  of  this  valuable  preparation 
will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

Dose, — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMXTLSUM  OLEI  TEREBINTHmiE— Emulsion  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 

(Emuls.  01.  Tereb.) 

f'ondensed  Recipe.  ^  ^, 

IngredienU. — Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  15  mils;  expressed  oil  of  almonds,  5  mib; 
>yrup^  25  mils; powdered  acacia,  15  Gm.;  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

Manipulation.— Shake  the  two  oils  with  the  acacia  in  a  dry  bottle,  add  30  mils 
of  water  and  shake  until  an  emulsion  is  formed.  Add  to  this,  the  syrup  and  enough 
water  to  make  1  liter. 

Remarks. — Every  detail  of  manipulation  of  this  recipe  will  be  given 
in  Part  VI.     Note  that  it  contains  15  per  cent,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the 
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rectified  oil  at  that.     Note  that  a  small  amount  of  expressed  oil  of  almond 
is  added  to  facilitate  emulsification. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims).  '' 

Emulsum  Ammoniaci  (U.S.P.  1890)  is  a  4  per  cent.  emuLsion  of  the  gum-resin 
ammoniac  made  by  triturating  the  drug  in  the  form  of  tears,  with  water. 

Emulsum  Chloroformi  (U.S.  P.  VIII)  is  prepared  by  shaking  40  mils  of  chloroform  in 
a  flask  with  10  Gm.  of  i)owdered  tragacanth,  and  then  adding  250  mils  of  water.  After 
vigorous  shaking,  60  mils  of  expressed  oil  of  almond  are  added  to  the  mixture  in  several 
portions  and  when  the  emulsion  is  completed  enough  water  is  added  little  by  little 
to  make  1000  mils  of  finished  product.  In  making  this  emulsion,  tragacanth  is  the 
emulsifying  agent,  the  chloroform  being  assisted  to  minute  subdivision  by  means  of 
expressed  oil  of  almond,  which  also  aids  in  makine  the  emulsion  permanent.  Note 
that  this  is  one  of  the  so-called  ''flask  emulsions,  being  made  by  shaking  the  in- 
gredients in  a  bottle,  saving  the  soiling  of  a  mortar.  Another  official  flask  emulsion 
IS  emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  it  might  be  added  that  all  emulsions  of  volatile 
oils  can  be  so  made.  Emulsions  of  fixed  oik  *and  of  gum-resins,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  always  be  made  in  a  mortar. 

Dose. — 8  mils  (2  fluidrachms). 


EMULSIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORISULART 


Latin  name 


English  name  or 
synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  uaed  in 
mils) 


1000 


Emulsum  olei  mor- 
rhu»  cum  oalcii 
laetophosphate. 


Emulsiun  olei  mor- 
rhucB  oum  oalcii 
phosphate. 


Emulsum,  olei  mor- 
rhu»  cum  hypo- 
phosphitibus. 

Emulsum  olei  mor- 
rhu»  cum  malto. 


Emulsum  olei  mor- 
rhxuB  cum  pruno 
▼irginiana. 

Emulsum  olei  mor- 
rhu»  cum  vitello. 


Emulsum  olei  ricini. 


Emulsum  petrolati. 


Emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  with  cal- 
cium laetophos- 
phate. 

Emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  with 
calcium  phos- 
phate. 

Emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  with 
hypophosphites. 

Emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  with 
malt. 

Emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  with 
wild  cherry. 

Emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  with 
egg. 

Emulsion  of  cas- 
tor oil. 

Emulsion  of  pe- 
Uolatum. 


Cod  liver  oil,  500  mils;  calcium  laeto- 
phosphate, 50  Gm. ;  lactic  acid;  acacia; 
S3rrup  of  tolu;  flavoring;  water. 


Cod  liver  oil,  500  mils;  precipitated  cal- 
cium phosphate,  35  Qm.;  aoada; 
syrup  of  tolu;  flavoring;  water. 


Cod  liver  oil,  500  mils;  hypophosphites 
of  calcium,  potassium  and  sodium; 
acacia;  syrup;  flavoring;  water. 

Cod  liver  oil,  300  mils;  tragacanth; 
water,  extract  of  malt. 


Cod  liver  oil,  500  mils;  fluideztract  of 
wild  cherry,  65  mils;  acacia;  syrup  of 
^olu;  flavoring;  water. 

dpd  liver  oil,  500  mils;  glyoerite  of  yolk 
tn  eKKi  175  mils;  syrup  of  tolu;  flavor- 
'  ing;  water. 

Castor  oil,  350  mils;  acacia;  tincture  of 
vanilla;   syrup;   water.  i 

Petrolatum,  225  Gm. ;  expressed  oil  of 
almond;  acacia;  ssmip;  tincture  of 
lemon  peel;  water. 


Remarica 


DoM. — 15    mila      \ 
fluidrachms). 


Dose,— 15     mib      I 
fluidrachms). 


Dmc— 4  mils  (2  3ai- 
drachms). 

See  p.  261.  Dm«  — 
15  mils  (4  fl«i- 
draehms). 


DoM, — 15     mils 
fluidrachms). 


See  Part  VII.  Umt. 
—-16  mils  (4  flui- 
drachms). 

Dose.— 45  mils  '-i 
fluldounoes). 

Dot. — 15  mils  -: 
fluidounoe). 


DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  EMULSIONS 

2  mils  (^  fluidrachm) Emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

15  mils  (4  fluidrachms) Emulsions  of  asafetida  and  cod  liver  oil 

No  dose Emulsion  of  almond. 


LINIMENTS 

Liniments  are  liquid  preparations  for  external  use,  applied  by  friction^ 
Not  all  official  liniments  contain  insoluble  matter,  for,  as  shown  in  the 
table  of  preparations  (p.  170),  some  are  clear  alcoholic  solutions;  in  fact, 
but  two  of  the  official  liniments — ammonia  and  lime  liniments — are 
opaque.     But  since  some  of  the  rest  are  alcoholic  solutions — such  as  soap 
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liniment — and  some  are  clear  oleaginous  solutions — such  as  camphor 
liniment— and  one  is  a  more  or  less  transparent  semisolid  mass — turpen- 
tine liniment — there  seems  no  definite  basis  of  pharmaceutic  grouping 
of  liniments,  hence  they  were  left  under  "liquids  containing  insoluble 
matter/'  to  be  the  last  class  of  pharmaceutic  Uquids  to  be  (Uscussed. 


Consitienee 


Clear  Hquida. 


Opaque  HqiiidB. 
Semiaolid. 


TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  LINIMENTS 


I 


Basis 

Alcohol. 

Soap  liniment. 
Flmdeztraot. 


Cotton  seed  oil 
Sesame  oil. 
Linaeed  oil. 
Oil  of  turpentine. 


Galenic  preparations 


Soap  liniment. 
Soft  soap  liniment. 
Chloroform  liniment. 
Belladonna  liniment. 


Camphor  liniment. 
Turpentine  liniment. 


Cfiemical 
preparations 


Ammonia  liniment. 
Lime  liniment. 


SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  UNtXXENTS 

UNIMENTUM  AMMONITE— j^monia  Liniment 

This  preparation,  commonly  called  hartwmm  liniment,  or  volatile  lini- 
ment, is  a  saponaceous  emulsiQ|^and  will,  therefore,  be  considered  among 
the  soaps  (Part  IV).  ^ 

LINIMENTUM  BELLADONNiE— Belladonna  Liniment 


(Lin.  Bellad.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 
Camphor  (50 
liter.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  233. 

Remcarks. — This  consists  of  the  fluidextract  of  belladonna  in  which 
5  per  cent,  of  camphor  is  dissolved. 


Camphor  (50  Gm.)  is  dissolved  in  enough  fluidextract  of  belladonna  to  make  1 


LINIMENTUM  CALCIS— Lime  Liniment 

This  liniment  (Carron  oil)  is  a  saponaceous  emulsion,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  discussed  in  Part  IV. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHOILS— Camphor  Liniment 
(Lin.  Camph. — Camphorated  Oil) 

One  hundred  grammes  of  Liniment  of  Camphor  yields  not  less  than  19.5  Gm.  nor 
more  than  20.5  Um.  of  camphor.  This  preparation  is  not  intended  for  hypodermic 
use. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Coarsely  powdered  camphor  (200  Gm.)  is  dissolved  in  800  Gm.  cotton  seed  oil 
that  has  been  heated  on  a  water-bath.     For  details- see  U.S. P.,  p.  233. 

Remarks. — In  preparing  this  liniment  (commonly  called  camphorated 
oil)  the  pharmacist  should  be  very  careful  in  choosing  a  winter-strained 
cotton  seed  oil,  that  is,  an  oil  that  has  been  filtered  during  the  cold  weather, 
and,  therefore,  is  freed  from  dissolved  solid  matter.  If  the  so-called 
summer-strained  oil  is  used  in  making  such  a  liniment,  on  the  first  sub- 
jection to  cold  the  liniment  will  become  cloudy,  and  will  scarcely  reflect 
credit  upon  the  pharmacist  from  whom  it  was  bought. 
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LINIMENTXJM  CHLOROFORMI— Chloroform  Liniment 

(Lin,  Chlorof.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Three  hundred  mils  of  chloroform  are  dissolved  by  agitation  in  700  mils  of  «»p 
liniment.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  234. 

Remarks, — ^This  liniment  is  made  by  mixing  soap  liniment  and  chloro- 
form, and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  penetrating  liniments. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS— Soap  Liniment 

(Lin.  Sapon. — Liquid  Opodeldoc) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

/n^ediento.— Soap,  60  Gm. ;  camphor,  45  Gm. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  10  mils;  alcohol 
700  mib;  water,  enough  to  make  1  liter. 

ManipidcUion. — Dissolve  the  camphor  and  the  oil  in  the  alcohol;  then  add  the  soap 
and  the  water.  Shake  until  the  soap  is  dissolved;  let  stand;  mter.  For  details, 
see  U.S.P.  p.  234. 

Remarks. — Soap  linimi^^is  the  base  of  chloroform  Uniment,  and  is 
used  quite  largely  for  the^|temporaneous  preparation  of  a  number  of 
liniments.  Thus  it  is  used  in  preparinj^  liniment  of  quinine,  which. 
when  appUed  by  friction  to  children,  pi^P^ces  the  physiologic  effects  of 
quinine  without  it  being  taken  in  by  the  mouth. 

Soap  Uniment  is  sometimes  called  liquid  opodeldoc,  the  original  being 
a  preparation  similar  to  the  official  soap  liniment,  but  containing  enough 
soap  to  render  it  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  the  soUd  opodd- 
doc  is  warmed  gently,  it  liquefies.  A  recipe  for  solid  opodeldoc  is  found 
in  the  National  Formulary. 

LrniMENTUM  SAPONIS  MOLLIS— Liniment  of  Soft  Soap 
(Lin.  Sapon.  MoU. — ^Tincture  of  Green  Soap) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  20  mils  of  oil  of  lavender  and  650  Gms  of  soft  soap  in  300  mils  of  alcohol 
Let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  filter  and  wash  the  filter  with  enough  alcohol  to  make 
1  liter. 

Remarks. — This  was  called  tincture  of  green  soap  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  1880,  and  is  prepared  by  dissolving  soft  soap  in  alcohol  and  flavoring 
with  oil  of  lavender.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  an  application  to 
the  scalp,  and  is,  therefore,  the  basis  of  a  number  of  hair-tonics. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHIN£— Tutpentine  Liniment 
(Lin.  Terebinth. — Kentish's  Ointment) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  650  Gm.  rosin  cerate,  previously  melted  on  a  water4>ath  in  350  mils  o: 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  only  official  liniment  made  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine as  a  base.  It  consists  of  rosin  cerate  thinned  with  the  volatile  oil. 
and  is  a  semisolid  mass  that  should  be  dispensed  in  an  ointment  jar. 

Doses  of  Liniments. — As  all  liniments  are  used  externally^  no  doses 
are  given. 
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LmiBSENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


Engliah  name  or 
synonym 


I 


In^redientB 

(figures  show  amount  used  in  1000 

mils) 


Remarks 


LiniiDentum  aconiti    Liniment  of  aeon- 


et  eUoroformi. 


ite   and  chloro- 
form. 


Liitiroeatttm  ^     am-    Liniment  of  am- 
monii  iodidi.  monium  iodide. 


linimentam        opii     Compound     lini- 
compositum.  ,    ment  of  opium 


Limmentum       sap- 

onato<«amphora- 

tam. 
Ltmmentum     sapo- 

Jiia    mollis     com- 

poeitum. 

linimentum  sinapis 
compositnm. 


lunimentum  terebin- 
thinm  aoetieum. 


Solid  opodeldoc. 


Compound  lini- 
ment of  soft 
aoap^ 

Compound  lini- 
ment of  mus- 
tard. 

Stokes'  liniment. 


liuioientam.  tiglii       i  Liniment  of  oro- 

ton  oil. 


linimentnm      tiglii 
compost  um. 


Compound      oro- 
ton  oil  liniment. 


Fluideztract  of  aconite,  45  mils;  alco- 
hol; chloroform;  soap  liniment. 

Iodine,  4  Gm.;  oils  of  rosemary  and  lav- 
ender; camphor;  ammonia  water;  al- 
cohol. 

Tincture  of  opium,  100  mils;  camphor; 
oils  of  turpentine  and  'peppermint; 
alcohol;  fresh  egg  albumin;  ammonia 
water. 


Soft  soap;  oil  of  cade;  alcohoK 


Volatile  oil  of  mustard,  30  mils;  fluid- 
eztraot  of  mesereum,  200  mils;  cam- 
phor; castor  oil;  alcol 


Sometimes        called 
Canada  liniment. 


See  p.  266. 


Oil  of  turpentine,  4 
acetic  acid;  fresh 


ftlco^^. 

oq^p; 


;  oU  of  lemon ; 
se  water. 


(SRi 


>n  oil,   130  mils;  oil  of  cajuput; 
alcohol. 

Croton  oil,  200  mils;  oils  of  sassafras 
and  turpentine;  olive  oil. 


Also  called  linimen- 
tuin  album  and  Si. 
John  Long'i  lini- 
mcfit. 


LIQUID  PETROXOLINS 

These  are  a  class  of  fluid  preparations  for  external  use  in  which  the  basis  is  a  com- 
bination of  liquid  petrolatum  and  ammonium  oleate. 

Petrozoliniun  Liquidum  (N.F.)  is  made  by  mixing  liquid  petrolatum  and  oleic  acid, 
adding  alcohol  and  then  str^eer  ammonia  water  and  after  saponification  is  completea 
by  use  of  the  heat  of  a  wafer^bath,  oil  of  lavender  is  added  as  a  perfume.  From  this 
is  prepared  directly  hetanaphthol  petroxolin,  (containing  10  per  cent,  of  betanaphthol) 
cade  petroxolin  (25  per  cent,  oil  of  cade),  camphorated  chloroform  petroxolin  (chloroform 
and  camphor,  25  per  cent,  each)  creosote  petroxolin  (creosote,  20  per  cent.)  eucalypiol 
petroxolin  (20  per  cent,  eucalyptol)  guaiacol  petroxolin  (20  per  cent,  guaiacol)  dUitted 
iodine  'petroxolin  (5  per  cent,  iodine);  iodoform  vetroxolin  (3  per  cent,  iodoform  dis- 
solved m  liquid  petroxolin  by  use  of  acetone  ana  oleic  acid;  eucalyptol  being  used  as 
perfume);  menthol  petroxolin  (17  per  cent,  menthol);  methyl  salicylate  petroxolin  (20 
per  cent,  methyl  salicylate) ;  p^enoi  petroxolin  (5  per  cent,  phenol);  cam'phorated 
phenol  petroxolin  (phenol,  12  W^  per  Cent,  and  camphor,  37  H  P^r  cent,  are  hquefied 
and  are  then  dissolved  in  liquid  petroxolin);  tar  petroxolin  (25  per  cent,  of  oil  of  tar): 
ndphuraled  petroxolin  (sulphur,  3  per  cent.,  is  alEBolved  in  linseed  oil  and  the  fluia 
<iis8olved  in  oleic  acid  and  liquid  petroxolin;  compound  sutphuraled  petroxolin  (10 
parts  of  sulphurated  petroxolin  and  are  diluted  to  100  parts,  oil  of  cade,  thymol, 
nicalyptol  oil  of  turpentine  and  liquid  petroxolin  being  used  in  the  dilution) ;  ana 
Venice  turpentine  petroxolin  (20  per  cent.  Venice  turpentine).  Iodine  petrox  (10  per 
^t.)  is  made  by  dissolving;  that  amount  of  iodine  m  alcohol  prior  to  blending  that 
fluid  with  the  other  ingredients  required  to  make  liquid  petrox. 


V 


INFUSED  OILS 


N*^ 


Olea  Tnf««M  (N.F.)  are  a  class  of  oleaginous  preparations  for  external  use,  made  by 
tiuto^rating  the  drug  with  alcohol  and  ammonia  water  and  then  digesting  the  mixture 
Rith  sesame  oil  at  60**  to  70**  until  the  alcohol  and  the  ammonia  water  have  evaporated. 
They  are  supposed  to  represent  in  each  1000  Gm.,  the  activity  of  100  Gm.  of  drug. 
The  Formulary  gives  a  general  ledpe  for  infused  oils,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  the 
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infused  oU  of  hyoscyamuSj  which  is  the  basis  of  the  compound  oil  of  hyoscyamus, 
which  is  largely  used  in  France,  as  a  remedy  for  ear-ache  under  the  name  haim 
tranquille, 

SPRAYS—NEBULA 

These  represent  a  class  of  preparations,  now  largely  prescribed  bv  throat  spedfllkte, 
and  which  consist  of  light  liquia  petrolatum  in  which  is  dissolved  various  aromAtics 
and  other  medicaments.  The  National  Formulary  gives  recipes  for  nebula  aromatia 
(containing  phenol,  menthol,  thymol,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  eucalyptol,  oils  of  cin- 
namon and  clove  and  methyl  salicylate)  nebula  etu^yptolis  (5  per  cent.);  n^^ 
mentholis  (2  per  cent.);  nebula  mentholis  composita  (containing  menthol,  camphor, 
methyl  salicylate,  eucalyptol  and  oil  of  cinnamon);  and  finally  neimla  thymiu  fl 
per  cent.).  These  sprays  are  employed  in  atomisers  for  carrying  the  medicinal  sub- 
stances into  the  passages  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

EXTRACTS,  ABSTRACTS,  RESINS 

These  three  classes  of  preparations  include  the  only  solid  pharma- 
ceuticals prepared  by  percolation. 

EXTRACTS 

Extracts  are  solid  or  semisolid  preparations  of  the  soluble  and  active 
principles  of  drugs  prepared  by  percolation  of  the  drug  with  the  appro- 
priate menstruum  and  evaporation  of  the  percolate. 

The  menstruum  employed  varies  as  much  as  that  directed  for  fluid- 
extracts,  being  alcoholic,  hydro-alcohoUc,  aqueous,  alcoholic  and  alkaline, 
or  alcoholic  and  acid. 

A  special  form  of  extracts,  called  inspissated  juices,  are  popular  Id 
England,  but  have  no  representative  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  o: 
the  United  States.  They  were,  however,  represented  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia of  1880  by  the  then  oflScial  extract  of  taraxacum.  The  present 
oflBicial  extract  of  taraxacum  is  not  an  inspissated  juice,  but  is  prepared 
by  percolation  of  the  drug  with  hydro-alcoholic  menstruum.  Extract 
of  taraxacum  (U.S.P.  1890)  was  scarcely  a  fair  type  of  the  inspissate 
juices,  the  most  prominent  of  these  being  the  dried  juices  from  the  leavt^ 
of  plants,  and,  therefore,  containing  chlorophyl.    Such  inspissated  juices 
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are  prepared  by  bniiaing  fresh  leaves  or  herbs  in  a  stone  mortar,  pouring 
off  the  greenish  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  over  night.  The  liquid 
is  then  strained  through  cahco,  thereby  separating  the  chlorophyl;  the 
strained  liquid  is  heated  to  200°F.,  which  coagulates  the  albumin  present, 
and  this  is  removed  by  straining.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to 
a  thin  extract,  to  which  is  added  the  chlorophyl,  and  the  whole  mixture 
is  evaporated  until  it  is  of  pilular  consistence.  Were  the  plant-juices 
evaporated  to  extract  directly  on  separating  from  the  plant,  the  delicate 
chlorophyl  would  be  quickly  decomposed  and  a  brown  extract  would 
result. 

By  first  removing  the  chlorophyl  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  a 
thin  extract,  the  chlorophyl  is  preserved.  When  added  just  as  the  ex- 
tract is  reaching  pilular  consistence,  it  has  the  effect  of  giving  to  it  an 
agreeable  green  color. 

Such  inspissated  juices,  as  of  aconite,  belladonna,  and  hyoscyamus, 
are  very  popular  in  England,  but  are  scarcely  used  in  this  counwy,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  English  ''extracts"  are  much 
weaker  than  are  the  ofiBicial  American  extracts. 


TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  EXTRACTS 

(All  Galskic) 


Process 


Preparation 


Percolation  with  evaporation: 
MeBstmam,  Alcohol,  U.S.P 

Alcohol  U.S.Pm  extract  defatted 

Alcohol.  4;  water,  1 

Alcohol,  8;  water,  1 

Aloohol,  3;  water,  |1,  extract  defatted 

Dilated  alcohol 

Alcohol,  1;  water,  7. 

Tartaric  acid;  alcohol 

Tartaric  acid:  alcohol:  extract  defatted 

Tartaric  add;  alcohol,  water,  extract  defatted 
Hydrochloric  acid,  10;  alcohol,  850;  water, 

150;  Drug   defatted 

Ammonia  water,  150  mils,  water,  3000  mils. . 

Water 

ETaporation  of  infusion  or  decoction 

Clarifiotion  of  crude  product  with  alcohol 

A  commercial  product 

A  eompouxid  extract. 


Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 

Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 
Extract 


Consistence 


of  belladonna  leaves. 

of  cannabis. 

of  cimicifuga. 

of  gelsemium 

of  stramonium 

of  colchicum  corm. 

of  rhubarb. 

of  sumbul. 

of  belladonna  leaves. 

of  hyoscyamus 

of  stramonium. 

of  nux  vomica. 

of  colocynth. 

of  viburnum  prunifolium, 

of  taraxacum. 

of  hydrastis. 

of  aconite. 

of  physostigma. 

of  ergot. 

of  glycyrrhisa,  pure. 

of  gentian. 

of  cascara  sagrada. 

of  malt. 

of  opium. 

of  oxgall. 

of  glyoyrrhisa. 

of  colocynth,  compound. 


Powdered. 

Soft. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Soft. 

Soft. 

Soft. 

Soft. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Soft. 

Powdered.  • 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 

Soft. 

Soft. 

Soft. 

Powdered. 

Soft. 

Powdered. 

Powdered. 


Of  these  25  extracts,  16  are  powdered,  while  9  are  soft,  the  last  class 
including  those  of  pilular  consistence;  one  thin  as  honey  (extract  of  malt) ; 
and  one  almost  brittle  (extract  of  glycyrrhiza).  Two  of  the  official 
powdered  extracts  (belladonna  and  stramonium)  are  permitted  to  be 
dispensed  in  pilular  consistence  as  well;  the  directions  for  manufacture 
providing  for  their  preparation  in  either  form. 

Taking  up  the  several  methods  of  preparing  extracts  outUned  in  the 
table  just  given,  a  few  words  of  general  Explanation  of  each  process  may 
be  In  place  at  this  time,  leaving,  of  course,  minutisB  for  consideration 
under  Special  Notes. 
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In  the  process  of  percolation  with  evaporation,  when  the  menstruum  l« 
hydro-alcoholic,  the  drug  is  percolated  with  the  official  menstruum  and  the 
first  portion  of  the  percolate  (usually  the  first  1000  mils  from  1000 
Gm.  of  drug)  is  put  aside  as  a  reserved  portion.  The  remainder  of 
the  percolate  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  to  a  very  small  bulk. 
With  this  the  reserved  portion  is  mixed,  and  the  mass  evaporated  to  piluk 
consistence. 

The  manufacture  of  extracts  by  this  process  is  one  portion  of  phar- 
maceutic manufacturing  which  cannot  be  done  as  well  by  the  reUul 
pharmacist  as  by  the  large  manufacturer.  In  order  to  successfully 
evaporate  the  extract  at  a  low  temperature — say,  70°C. — it  is  necessaiy 
that  a  vacuum  apparatus  be  employed,  and  the  cost  of  such  an  apparatus 
precludes  its  use  by  the  retail  pharmacist. 

In  other  cases  where  alcoholic  menstruum  is  employed,  none  of  tie 
percolate  is  set  aside  as  reserved  portion,  but  the  entire  percolate  is 
directly  evaporated.  This  is  the  case  where  alcohol,  U.S.P.,  is  the  men- 
struum, or  where  the  constituents  of  the  drug  are  not  easily  injured  by 
heat.  Likewise,  if  the  menstruum  is  water  or  a  diluted  acetic  acid,  there 
is  no  reserved  portion,  but  the  entire  percolate  is  evaporated. 

When  the  extract  is  to  be  brought  to  a  definite  strength,  if  the  finished 
product  is  to  be  a  powder,  starch  and  magnesium  oxide  are  used  as  the 
diluents  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  while  soft  extracts  are  reduced  to 
definite  strength  by  the  addition  of  glucose.  Other  diluents  that  are 
frequently  employed  are  glycyrrhiza  and  sugar  of  milk. 

The  process  of  evaporation  of  infusion  or  decoction  simply  consists  of 
extracting  the  drug  with  water — either  by  infusion  or  decoction— and 
evaporation  of  the  watery"  solution  either  to  pilular  consist-ence  or  by 
finishing  the  product  as  a  powdered  extract. 

In  many  respects  soft  extracts  are  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the 
official  preparations.  Thus  the  phrase,  "evaporate  to  pilular  consist- 
ence," is  rather  vague,  and  the  strength  of  the  finished  product  is  apt  to 
be  uncertain;  not  only  when  first  made,  but  also  because,  on  standing, 
the  strength  is  apt  to  change  by  loss  of  some  of  the  water  the  extract  con- 
tains, the  extract  becoming  hard  and  dry. 

A  second  factor  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  pilular  extracts  is  the  amount 
of  extractive  which  is  contained  therein.  By  the  word  "extractive''  is 
meant  the  soluble  and  inert  constituents  naturally  residing  in  drugs 
grouped,  in  most  text-books  of  materia  medica,  as  gums,  starches,  and 
sugars.  These  constituents  are  practically  useless  from  a  therapeutiv' 
standpoint,  and  could  they  be  eliminated,  the  extract  would  be  much 
stronger.  The  question  of  the  quantity  of  the  extractive  found  in  the 
extracts  depends  entirely  on  the  menstruum  employed,  one  containing 
a  large  amount  of  water  yielding  a  larger  amount  of  extract  than  tho5?e  of 
a  strongly  alcoholic  nature. 

The  question  of  the  appropriate  menstruum  for  extracting  the  ful* 
strength  of  the  drug  without  excess  of  inert  matter  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  -Pharmacopoeia,  and  th»' 
menstruum  directed  by  that  standard  is  the  one  yielding  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  This  menstruum  should,  therefore,  be  strictly  foDowed- 
Yet  there  have  been  known  unscrupulous  manufacturers  who  ddiberately 
deviate  from  the  pharmacopoeial  menstruum,  adding  more  water  than 
directed  by  that  standard,  in  order  that  large  amounts  of  extract  may 
be  obtained.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  an  increased  3neld  means  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  active  strength  of  the  extract,  and  it  behooves  the  pharmaci?t 
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to  purchase  extracts  only  from  those  manufacturers  who  are  known  to  be 
reliable. 

Among  the  many  constituents  which  are  included  in  the  word  '^  ex- 
tractive" are  the  mineral  salts,  found  naturally  existing  in  drugs,  such  as 
potassiaiii  chloride  and  sulphate.  IVom  many  moist  extracts  on  stand- 
ing the  salts  crystalline,  and  such  extracts,  when  rubbed  up  in  making  an 
ointment,  are  frequently  found  to  be  gritty.  Whether  the  grittiness  of 
sueh  extracts  is  due  to  crystals  or  to  the  accidental  mixture  of  fragments 
of  gjlaas  in  the  container,  can  be  proved  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  water 
and  rubbing  with  an  ointment  spatula.  Should  the  grittiness  dissolve, 
it  shows  that  it  was  due  to  these  natural  salts;  whereas  if  the  grittiness 
remains  after  trituration,  fragments  of  glass  are  indicated. 

A  third  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  soft  extracts  is  purely  pharmaceutic, 
and  that  is  the  inconvenience  in  handling  a  semisolid  mass.  Extracts, 
especially  those  of  potent  drugs,  are  frequently  prescribed  in  small  quan- 
tities, say  from  ^  to  J^  grain.  To  weigh  out  the  soft  extracts  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  H^to  J^  grain  be  weighed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  by  the 
time  the  quantity  is  scraped  off  the  paper  and  off  the  spatula,  there  is 
frequently  very  little  of  the  extract  trsmsferred  to  the  medicine.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  weighing  such  extracts  the  quantity  should 
be  transferred  to  the  paper  from  the  container  by  means  of  a  perfectly 
cl»m  spatula,  and  the  spatula  cleaned  before  transferring  the  weighed 
pcH-tion  of  the  extract  into  the  mortar  or  other  mixture  with  which  it 
is  to  be  combined.  If  the  surface  of  paper  on  which  the  extract  is  to  be 
weired  is  moistened  before  "taring,"  the  extract  will  not  stick  so  closely. 
Still  better  is  it  to  use  oiled  paper  or  parchment  paper. 

A  fourth  inconvenience  connected  with  soft  extracts  is  the  imcertainty 
of  the  dosage  of  the  extract,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of 
this  extract.  The  variability  of  the  extract-strength  is  of  a  twofold 
character:  first,  different  drugs  yield  vastly  differing  quantities  of  extracts. 
Thus,  gum  opiiun  3delds  about  half  its  weight  of  soft  extract;  belladonna 
and  hyoscyamus  yield  about  one-fifth  their  weight  of  extracts,  while  ex- 
tract of  nux  vomica  is  about  six  times  stronger  than  the  drug  from  which 
it  is  obtidned. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  different  drugs  yield  vastly  different  quantities 
of  extract;  not  only  this,  but,  worst  of  aU,  different  batches  of  the  same 
dru^  yield  different  quantities  of  extract;  a  very  important  factor  in 
quality  of  drugs  being  the  soil  on  which  they  have  been  raised,  and  par- 
ticularly the  season  in  which  they  are  collected. 

Therefore  at  their  best  soft  extracts  are  inconvenient  and  unreliable, 
and  the  revision  committee  did  well  in  directing  that  so  many  of  the 
extracts  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  be  of  definite  strength,  and  that 
the  extracts  from  potent  drugs  be  assayed. 

Strength  of  Extracts. — ^As  just  mentioned,  many  of  the  extracts  of  the 
present  pharmacopoeia  are  directed  to  be  of  definite  strength.  A  list 
of  these  standardized  extracts  is  here  given*: 

OFFICIAL  ASSAYED  SOFT  EXTRACTS 


Xmme 


Aflnayed  stftadard 


Percentage 

of  extract  to 

drug 


Diluent  used 


ExXraet  of  bdbKlmuia  leaves. 

Exttwet  of  rn^*t»him. 

Estfact  ci  hyomcyumva. 

Extrkrt  of  fltraaaonhun 


1. 18  to  1.32  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 
Biological  away  aee  Part  V. 
0.22  to  0.28  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 
0.0  to  1.1  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 


400 
About  800 
400 
400 


Glucoee. 
Qluooae. 
Glucose. 
Glucose. 
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OFFICIAL  ASSAYED  POWDERED  EXTRACTS 


Name 

Assayed  standard 

Percentage 

of  extract  to 

drug 

Diluent  naed 

Gxtract  of  aconite 

1.8  to  2.2  per  cent,  ether-soluble  alka- 
loids. 
1.18  to  1.32  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 

1.25  to  1.55  per  cent,  colchicine. 
0  to  11  per  cent,  ether-soluble  allca- 
loida. 
15.2  to  16.8  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 

10.5  to  20.5  per  cent,  morphine. 
1.7  to  2.3  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 
0.0  to  1.1  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 

400 

400 

400 
400 

About  600 

200 

1300 

400 

Starch. 

Extract  of  belladonna  leaves. 

Extract  of  colchicum  corm. . . 
Extract  of  hydrastis 

Magnaium  osdf 
and  starch. 

Starch. 

Magnesam  oxiir 
ana  starch. 

Magneaum  oxiie 
and  starch. 

Starch. 

Extract  of  nux  vomica 

Extract  of  ooium 

Extract  of  pny80Btip(ma 

Extract  of  stramonium 

Starch. 

MagDeaum  oxide 
and8taT<4i 

OFFICIAL  STANDARDIZED  SOFT  EXTRACT 

Name 

Standard 

Extract  of  malt 

Sp.  gr..  1.35  to  1.40. 

OFFICIAL  STANDARDIZED  SOUD  EXTRACTS 

Name 

Standard 

Percentage 

of  extract  to 

drug 

Diluent  used 

Extract  of  cascara  aagrada. .  . 

Extract  of  cimicif uga 

Extract  of  colocvntn 

300  Gm.  from  900  Gm.  drug. 

250  Gm.  from  1000  Gm.  drug 
250  Gm.  from  1000  Gm.  drug. 
250  Gm.  from  1000  Gm.  drug. 

100  Gm.  from  800    Gm.  drug. 
500  Gm.  from  1000  Gm.  drug. 

200  Gm.  from  1000  Gm.  drug. 

300 

400 
400 
400 

800 
200 

500 

Magnesam  ox»ie 
and  stareh. 
Starch. 
Starch. 

Extract  of  gelaemium 

Extract  of  oxarall 

Magneeium  oxiie 
and  starch. 
Starch. 

Extract  of  rhubarb 

MagneAum  ox^ 
and  starch. 

Magnesiuin  oxu* 
and  starch. 

Extract  of  viburnum  pruni- 
folium 

The  preservation  of  extracts  should  be  a  matter  of  more  concern  than 
is  usually  given  the  subject  in  the  retail  pharmacy.  Soft  extracts  should 
be  kept  covered  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  undue  evaporation;  since 
this  causes  them  to  become  hard,  dry  lumps.  A  capital  way  of  keepin? 
extracts  is  by  placing  the  original  containers  in  which  they  are  obtaiDed 
from  the  manufacturer  in  special  extract  jars,  and  thus  each  extract  is 
protected  from  the  dust. 

Powdered  extracts — especially  those  diluted  with  sugar  of  milk- 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  dry  place.  In  contact  ^itli 
moist  air  they  absorb  moisture  and  become  sticky  masses. 

In  such  cases  desiccation  and  subsequent  pulverization  will  restore 
the  extract  to  its  original  form. 

Goris  suggests  preparation  of  "unaltered  plant  extracts  "  by  destroying  the  oxidiflni 
enzymes  found  in  fresh  plants  by  subjecting  these  to  heated  alcohol  vapors  and  tb^ 
extracting  the  plants  so  treated  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  evaporation  of  alcohob 
tincture  in  vacuo. 

Commercial  extracts — usually  prepared  by  evaporation  in  a  coppx?? 
vacuum  pan — are  frequently  contaminated  with  capper.  This  can  be 
detected  by  sticking  a  bright  steel  spatula  into  the  jar  of  suspected  ex- 
tract and  allowing  it  to  remain  over  night.  If  copper  is  present,  a  coaUB£ 
of  the  metal  will  be  found  on  the  spatula  in  the  morning. 


^         ■      ' 
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SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  EXTRACTS 

EXTRACTA— Extracts 

The  present  pharmacopoeia  under  the  heading  just  given,  presents 
a  monograph  outlining  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  solid  extracts. 
Most  of  the  information  is  covered  by  what  is  said  on  pp.  270  to  272  of 
this  book. 

EXTRACTXTM  ACONITI— Extract  of  Aconite 

(Ext  Aconit. — Powdered  Extract  of  Aconite) 

Extract  of  Aconite  yields  not  less  than  1.8  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2.2  per  cent, 
of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  aconite  and,  if  assayed  biologically,  the  minimum 
lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.00001  Gm.  for  each  gramme  of  .body  weight  of 
the  guinea-pig.     One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  about  four  grarnmea  of  aconite. 

Condemed  Recive, 

Aconite  in  No.  60  powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  moistened  with  the  first  menstruum — 
tartaric  acid,  5  Gm. ;  alcohol,  500  mils.  The  moist  mass  is  macerated  forty-eight  hours 
after  packing  and  is  then  percolated  to  exhaustion  using  alcohol  as  final  menstruum. 
The  uTst  liter  of  percolate  is  reserved  j  the  weak  percolate  is  distilled  ''at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  practicable"  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  the  reserved  portion  and  the 
mixture  is  distilled  imtil  a  syrupy  residue  remains.  This  residue  is  snaken  out  with 
two  portions  of  purified  petroleum  benzin.  The  syrup^r  residue  thus  treated  is  then 
incorporated  with  50  Gm.  dried  starch.  The  mixture  is  first  dried  in  a  water-bath 
and  nnally  on  glass  plates  in  an  air-bath  at  TO^'O.  The  dried  mass  is  powdered: 
a  portion  is  assaved  and  the  rest  is  diluted  with  dried  starch  to  the  proper  alkaloidal 
strength.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  143. 

Remarks. — ^This  extract  re-introduced  in  the  present  pharmacopceia 
after  an  absence  since  the  revision  of  1880,  is  prepared  by  percolation  of 
the  drug  with  alcohol  containing  a  small  amount  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
extract  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  percolate  is  then  defatted  by 
treatment  with  purified  petroleum  benzin  after  which  it  is  diluted  with 
starch  dried  on  glass  plates,  assayed  and  then  brought  to  the  proper 
strength  by  adding  more  starch.  Note  that  both  chemical  and  biological 
assays  are  provided. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNJE  FOLIORUM— Extract  of  Belladonna 

Leaves 

(Ext.  Bellad.  Fol.) 

Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves  yields  not  less  than  I.IS  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.32 
per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  belladonna  leaves.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents 
sbout  four  grammes  of  belladonna  leaves.  Two  forms  of  this  extract  are  official, 
the  pilular  and  the  powdered  form. 

Tfie  Pilular  Extract 

f'ondeneed  Recipe. 

BeUadonna  leaves,  in  No.  40  powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  percolated  with  the  menstruum 
—alcohol,  3  volumes;  water,  1  volume — ^^ter  forty-ei^ht  hours  maceration  in  the 
parked  percolator.  After  the  drug  is  exhausted  the  entire  percolate  is  concentrated; 
first  by  distillation  then  by  evaporation  at  70**C.;  until  a  pilular  extract  remains. 
A  portion  of  this  is  assayed  and  the  rest  is  diluted  with  glucose  to  the  proper  alkaloidal 
strength. 

The  Powdered  Extract 
(^ondensed  Recipe. 

Belladonna  leaves,  in  No.  40  powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  percolated  with  the  menstruum 
—alcohol — after  forty-eight  hours  maceration  in  the  packed  percolator.  The  first 
iiter  of  percolate  is  reserved  and  the  rest  is  distilled,  after  which  the  reserve  portion 
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is  added  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  This  residue  is  ev^)o^ 
ated  to  pilular  consistence  at  70°C.,  is  then  mixed  with  dried  starch  and  furth^ 
heated  until  it  is  dry.  Then  add  magnesium  oxide  and  dry  in  a  current  of  w&im 
air  and  powder.  Assay  a  portion  of  the  dry  extract  and  dilute  the  rest  with  diied 
starch  to  the  proper  alkaloidal  strengtii.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  pp.  144  to  146. 

Remarks. — ^Two  methods  are  given  for  this  extract — one  to  produce 
a  powdered,  the  other  to  produce  a  soft  extract.  Both  of  these  are  to  be 
diluted  to  the  same  alkaloidal  strength.    For  Assay,  see  Chapter  LV. 

Dose. — 15  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

EXTRACTUM  CANNABI&-Extract  of  Cannabis 

(Ext.  Cannab.) 

Extract  of  Cannabis,  when  assayed  biologically,  produces  incoordination  wbeo 
administered  to  dogs  in  a  dose  of  not  more  than  0.004  Gm.  of  Extract  per  kilognmrnt 
of  body  weight. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Take  1000  Crm.  cannabis  in  No.  20  powder,  percolate  with  menstruum — alcohol— 
and  proceed  as  in  making  soft  extract  of  belladonna  leaves. 

Remarks, — ^It  will  be  noted  that  a  biological  assay  of  this  prepaiatioix 
is  directed. 

Dose. — 10  milUgrammes  (J^  grain). 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARJB  SAGRADiE— Extract  of  Cascara  Stgnda 
(Ext.  Cascar.  Sagr. — Extractum  Rhanmi  Purshianae,  U.S.P.  VIII 

Powdered  Extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada) 

One  gramme  of 'the  Extract  represents  three  grammes  of  cascara  sagrada. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Cascara  sagrada,  in  No.  20  powder  (900  Gm.)  is  treated  with  boiling  water  ud 
after  three  hours  maceration  is  percolated  to  exhaustion  adding  more  boiling  water 
as  needed.  The  percolate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  water-bath  or  steam  bath  and 
is  mixed  with  magnesium  oxide  and  with  enough  dried  starch  to  make  300  Gm.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  147. 

Remarks. — Unlike  the  extracts  already  given,  this  preparation  is 
diluted  to  a  definite  weight  and  not  to  a  certain  strength  of  active 
ingredient. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 


EXTRACTUM  CIMICIFUGiE— Extract  of 

(Ext.  Cimicif. — ^Powdered  Extract  of  Cimicifuga) 

One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  four  grammes  of  cimicifuga. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Take  1000  Gm.  cimicifuga  in  No.  40  powder,  percolate  with  the  menstruam— 
alcohol — and  proceed  as  in  making  soft  extract  oi  belladonna  leaves  except  that  the 
dry  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  percolate  is  niixed  with  enougn  starck  to 
make  a  powdered  extract,  1  Gm.  of  which  represents  4  Gm.  of  the  drug. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  CORMI— Extract  of  Colchicum  Conn 
(Ext.  Colch.  Conn. — Powdered  Extract  of  Colchicum  Conn) 

Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm  yields  not  less  than  1.25  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1-^ 
per  cent,  of  colchicine.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  about  four  gtemm\ 
of  colchicum  corm. 
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Condensed  Recipe, 

Colchicum  conn,  in  No.  60  powder  (1000  Gm.)f  is  percolated  to  exhaustion  with 
the  menstruum — alcohol — after  maceration  for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  packed  per- 
colator. The  entire  percolate  is  distilled  and  the  residue  is  shaken  out  with  three 
portions  of  purified  petroleum  benzin.  The  residue  thus  treated  is  concentrated  on 
a  water-bath  to  a  thick  extract,  is  mixed  with  dried  starch  and  is  then  dried  on  glass 
plates  in  an  air-bath  at  70°C.  A  portion  of  the  dried  powdered  extract  is  assayed 
and  the  rest  is  diluted  with  dried  starch  to  the  proper  alkaloidal  strength.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  148. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  recipe  just  given  resembles  that 
for  making  extract  of  aconite. 

Dose.— 60  miUigrammes  (1  grain). 

» 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS— Extract  of  Colocyntii 
(Ext  Colocynth. — Powdered  Extract  of  Colocynth) 

One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  four  grammes  of  colocynth. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Take  1000  Um.  colocynth  pulp,  in  No.  20  powder,  percolate  with  the  menstruum 
— diluted  alcohol — and  proceed  as  in  making  extract  of  cimicifuga  (p.  274)  except 
that  the  maceration  is  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  drug  is  to  be  shaken  down  (not 
packed)  in  the  percolator  and  a  definite  amount  of  percolate  (5000  mils)  is  to  be 
collected. 

Remarks. — ^This  extract  is  used  in  making  compound  extract  of 
colocynth. 

Dose. — 15  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

BXTRACTUM   COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM— Compound  Ex- 
tract of  Colocynth 

(Ext.  Colocynth.  Co. — Powdered  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

IngredienU. — Extract  of  colocynth,  160  Gm.:  aloes,  500  Gm.;  cardamom  seed, 
50  Gm. ;  resin  kA  scammony,  140  Gm. ;  soap,  150  Gm. 

Procedure. — Mix  the  ingredients  by  trituration  and  sift.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  150. 

Remarks. — ^This,  the  only  official  compound  extract,  is  prepared  by 
blending  extract  of  colocynth  with  aloes,  cardamom  seed,  resin  of  scam- 
mony and  soap. 

This  extract  contains  soap,  partly  to  increase  the  purgative  properties, 
but  chiefly  in  order  that  the  finished  product  can  be  worked  into  the  pill- 
mass  by  the  addition  of  water.  This  explains  why,  in  making  copipound 
cathartic  pills,  water  can  be  used  as  excipient,  the  real  excipient  in  this 
case  being  the  soap  contained  in  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 
Used  in  compound  cathartic  pills  (U.S.P.). 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  ERGOTJE— Extract  of  Ergot 

(Ext.  Ergot) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ergoty  in  No.  40  powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  extracted  with  purified  petroleum  benzm. 
It  is  then  dried,  mixed  with  the  first  menstruum — hydrochloric  acia,  10  mils;  alcohol, 
340  mils;  water,  60  mils — and  is  macerated  six  hours  and  then  forty-eight  hours  after 
irhich  it  is  percolated  to  exhaustion;  the  final  menstruum  being  alcohol,  850  mils; 
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water,  150  mib.     The  entire  percolate  is  concentrated  first  by  distillation,  then  by 
evaporation  at  70**C.  to  a  pUnlar  extract.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  150. 

Remarks. — This  extract  is  prepared  by  first  def  atting  the  ergot  by 
percolation  with  purified  petroleum  benzin  after  which  it  is  percolated 
with  an  acidulated  hydro-alcoholic  menstruum  and  the  percolate  is  finally 
concentrated  to  a  soft  extract, 

Ergotin  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  ergot.  A  recipe  for  such  a  prepara- 
tion is  given  in  the  National  Formular>\     (See  p.  281.) 

Dose, — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  FELLIS  BOVIS— Extract  of  Oxgall 
(Ext.  Fel.  Bov. — Powdered  Extract  of  Oxgall) 

One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  eight  grammes  of  oxgall. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Oxgall  (800  Gm.)  is  macerated  two  days  with  1000  mils  of  alcohol.  The  liimd 
portion  is  then  decanted,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  500  mils  of  alcohol.  The 
combined  alcoholic  liquid  is  then  concentrated  first  by  distillation,  then  by  evapon- 
tion  at  80*^0.  and  residual  extract  is  finally  dried  on  glass  plates  at  70^0.  Tbe 
dried  extract  is  then  powdered  and  mixed  with  enough  dned  starch  to  make  100  Gm. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  151. 

Remarks. — This  "new"  official  extract  is  merely  a  modification  of 
purified  oxgall  of  the  last  pharmacopioea.  It  consists  of  oxgall  dissolved 
in  alcohol  to  remove  the  mucin  and  other  slimy  bodies  and  sSier  decanta- 
tion  and  filtration,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  and  brought 
to  a  definite  strength  by  dilution  with  starch.  It  is  an  improved  form 
of  the  old-fashioned  inspissated  oxgall. 

Dose. — 100  milligrammes  (1^  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  GELSEMII— Ettract  of  Gelsemium 
(Ext.  Gelsem. — Powdered  Extract  of  Gelsemium) 

One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  four  grammes  of  gelsemium. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Gelsemium,  in  No.  40  powder  (1000  Gm.)  is  moistened  with  the  menstruum- 
alcohol —  is  macerated  forty-eight  hours  after  packing  and  is  then  percolated  to  ex- 
haustion. The  entire  percolate  is  concentrated  first  by  distillation,  then  by  evapon- 
tion  at  70^0.  to  a  soft  extract.  This  is  mixed  with  magnesium  oxide  and  with  dried 
starch,  is  dried  on  glass  plates  in  an  air-bath  at  70°C.  and,  after  powdering,  is  niixed 
with  enough  magnesium  oxide  and  dried  starch  to  make  250  Gm.  For  aetails  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  152. 

Rem^arks. — While  the  manufacture  of  this  extract  is  in  some  respects 
Uke  that  of  powdered  extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  there  are  several  points 
of  diflference  in  the  two  recipes.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  reserve 
percolate  as  obtains  in  the  belladonna  recipe  and  again,  the  finished  es- 
tract  is  adjusted  to  a  definite  ratio  between  weight  of  drug  and  of  extract, 
rather  than  to  definite  alkaloidal  content. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANiE— Extract  of  Gentian 

(Ext.  Gentian.) 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  gentian  in  No.  20  powder  with  water,  macerate  twenty-four 
hours  before  packing  and  then  percolate  with  water  to  exhaustion.  The  entii«  p<?f" 
colate  is  concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  strained  and  the  strained  liquid  ia  evaponte^ 
to  a  pilular  consistence  on  a  water-bath.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  153. 
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Remarks. — Made  by  the  evaporation  of  the  cold  aqueous  percolate 
from  gentian,  this  liquid  being  strained  after  concentrating,  and  then 
evaporated  to  pilular  consistence.  The  use  of  the  extract  as  a  pill  ex- 
cipient,  so  popular  in  the  South,  is  not  to  be  recommended  from  the 
medical  point  of  view  (p.  305). 

Dose.— 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

EZTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZiE— Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza 
(Ext.  Glyc3^rh. — Extract  of  Licorice) 

The  commercial  Extract  of  G1yc3rrrhiza. 

Description. 

lliis  is  the  commercial  extract  of  licorice,  occurring  in  cylindrical  rolls,  of  char- 
acteristic sweetish  taste.  At  least  60  per  cent,  must  dissolve  in  cold  water.  Ash, 
not  more  than  6  per  cent. 

Manvf(icture. — Prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  Italy  by  evaporating  a 
strained  aqueous  infusion  in  vacuum  pans,  and  rolling  the  extract  while 
still  soft  into  sticks. 

Remarks. — This  extract  is  the  commercial  product  known  as  **  stick 
Jicorice."  Samples  found  in  the  market  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
starch  and  other  insoluble  matter;  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  requirement 
that  at  least  60  per  cent,  be  soluble  in  cold  water. 

EXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZiE  PURUM— Pure  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza 

(Ext  Glyc3^rh.  Pur.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  20  powder,  with  the  first  menstruum — 
ammonia  water,  150  mils;  water,  3000  mils — ^macerate  twenty-four  hours  before 
packing  and  then  percolate  to  exhaustion,  using  chloroform  water  as  the  final  men- 
struum. Evaporate  the  entire  percolate  on  a  water-bath  to  pilular  consistence. 
For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  153. 

Remarks. — This  extract  is  prepared  by  percolating  the  drug  with 
ammoniacal  water,  and  is  the  soft  extract  used  in  compound  mixture  of 
glycyrrhiza  (U.S.P.).  Note  that  the  commercial  purified  extract  of  licorice 
is  usually  in  powdered  form,  hence  not  identical  with  the  official  product. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ammonia  is  used  in  the  menstrua  of  most 
licorice  preparations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sweet  principle,  glycyr* 
rhizin,  is  most  easily  soluble  in  alkaline  fluids. 

EXTRACTUM  HYDRASTIS— Extract  of  Hydrastis 

(Ert.  Hydrast. — Extract  of  Golden  Seal.     Powdered  Extract  of 

Hydrastis) 

Extract  of  Hydrastis  yields  not  less  than  9  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1 1  per  cent, 
of  the  ethernsoluble  alkaloids  of  hydrastis.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents 
about  four  grammes  of  hydrastis. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  hydrastis  in  No.  40  powder,  with  the  menstruum — tartaric 
acid,  5  Gm. ;  alcohol,  1000  mib.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours  after  packing  and  then 
peroolate  to  exhaustion.  Concentrate  the  entire  percolate,  first  by  distillation,  then 
by  evaporation  at  70°C.,  to  a  soft  extract,  which  is  mixed  with  magnesiimi  oxiae  and 
dried  starchy  and  is  then  dried  on  glass  plates  in  an  air-bath  at  70°.  A  portion  of  the 
dry  extraet  is  assaved  and  the  rest  is  diluted  with  magnesium  oxide  ana  dried  starch 
to  the  proper  alkaloidal  strength.     For  details  see  U.SJ^.,  p.  154. 
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Remarks. — This  extract  was  not  recognized  in  the  last  pharmacopoeia. 
Its  manufacture  resembles  in  some  respects  the  manipulation  in  preparing 
extracts  of  aconite  and  belladonna. 

Dose. — 500- milligrammes  (8  grains). 

EXTRACTXTM  HYOSCYAMI— Extract  of  Hyoscyamus 

(Ext.  Hyosc.) 

Extract  of  Hvosc^^amus  yields  not  less  than  0.22  ner  cent,  nor  more  than  0.28 
per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  hyoscyamus.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  aboat 
four  grammes  of  hyoscyamus. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

HyoscvamuSj  in  No.  40  powder,  is  made  into  a  pilular  extract  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure followed  m  making  soft  extract  of  belladonna.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  155i 

Dose. — 60  milUgrammfes  (1  grain). 

EXTRACTUM  MALTI— Extract  of  Malt 

(Ext  Malt.) 

CoTidensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  1000  Gm.  malt  (in  not  finer  than  No.  12  powder)  with  1000  mils  of 
water.     Then  add  4000  mils  ot  warm  water  and  digest  one  hour  at  00°C.    Express 
the  mixture,  filter  the  strained  liquid  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  at  60^C.  to  a  density 
,  between  1.350  and  1.400.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  156. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  popular  pharmaceutical  soft  extract  of  malt 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  more  or  less  fermented  liquid  extract 
of  malt,  prepared  by  brewers. 

Dose, — 15  grammes  (4  drachms). 

EXTRACTUM  NUCIS  VOMICA— Extract  of  Nux  Vomica 

(Ext.  Nuc.  Vom. — Powdered  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica.     Nucis  Vomic« 

extractum  P.  I.) 

Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  yields  not  less  than  15.2  per  cent,  nor  more  than  16.8  per 
cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  nux  vomica. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  nux  vomica,  in  No.  20  powder,  with  the  menstruum — alcohol, 
3  volumes;  water,  1  volume.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours  after  packing  and  then  per- 
colate to  exhaustion.  Concentrate  the  entire  percolate,  first  by  distillation  then  by 
evaporation  and  shake  out  the  residue  with  two  portions  of  purified  petroleum  bes- 
zin.  The  separated  benzin  solutions  are  mixed  and  are  in  turn  shaken  out,  thite 
times  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  acid  solutions  after  separation 
are  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  are  shaken  out  three  times  with  chloroform- 
Finally  the  mixed  chloroformic  solutions  are  added  to  the  evaporated  extract,  which 
is  then  dried  by  heating  on  a  water-bath.  A  portion  of  the  dry  extract  is  then  asBay^ 
aind  the  rest  is  diluted  with  magnesium  oxide  and  dried  starch  to  the  proper  alkaloidal 
strength.     For  details  see  U.S.F.,  p.  166. 

Remarks. — While  the  recipe  just  given  closely  resembles  that  for  mak- 
ing extract  of  aconite,  it  shows  some  notable  differences  of  manipulation. 
Of  these  the.  most  marked  is  the  handUng  of  the  benzin  extract  which 
contains  not  only  the  fat  from  the  seed  but  also  possibly  some  of  the  alka- 
loids. These  are  recovered  by  shaking  out  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  with  chloroform. 

Dose. — 15  milhgrammes  (J^  grain). 
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EXTRACTUM  OPII— Extract  of  Opium 

(Ext  Opii — Powdered  Extract  of  Opium.     Opii  extractum  P.  I.) 

Extract  of  Opium  yields  not  less  than  19.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  20.5  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  about  two 
grammes  of  opium. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  100  Gm.  opium  cut  in  small  pieces,  with  hot  water  and  then  triturate 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Mix  with  clean  dry  sand  and  percolate  mixture  with  water  to 
exhaustion  and  then  evaporate  the  entire  percolate  to  drjrness  on  a  water-bath. 
Assay  a  portion  of  the  dry  extract  and  dilute  the  rest  with  dried  starch  to  the  proper 
alkaloidal  strength.     For  details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  158. 

Remarks, — ^The  recipe  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  differs  from  that 
of  U.S.P.  VIII,  starting  in  with  gum  opium  (not  the  powder)  and  by 
diluting  with  starch  instead  of  with  sugar  of  milk. 

Dose — ^30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

EXTRACTUM  PHYSOSTIGMATIS— Extract  of  Physostigma 

I 

(Ext.  Physostig. — Powdered  Extract  of  Physostigma) 

Extract  of  Physostigma  yields  not  less  than  1.7  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2.3  per 
cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  physostigma.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  about 
thirteen  grammes  of  physostigma. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  physostigma  in  No.  60  powder,  with  the  first  menstruum — 
tartaric  acid,  5  Gm.;  alcohol,  750  mils;  water,  250  mils — and  proceed  as  in  making 
extract  of  aconite,  except  that  the  entire  percolate  is  evaporated.  The  final  men- 
struum 18  alcohol  3  volumes;  water,  1  volume.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  158. 

Dose— 8  milligrammes  (J^  grain).  ' 

EXTRACTUM  RHEI— Extract  of  Rhubarb 

(Ext.  Rhei — Powdered  Extract  of  Rhubarb) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  rhubarb  in  No.  40  powder  with  the  menstruum — ^alcohol  4 
▼olames;  water,  1  volume.  Proceed  as  in  making  extract  of  cimicifuga  except  that 
dry  extract  is  to  be  diluted  with  enough  magnesium  oxide  and  dried  starch  to  make 
500  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  160. 

Dose — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONn— Extract  of  Stramonium 

(Ext.  Stramon.) 

Ebctract  of  Stramonium  yields  not  less  than  0.9  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.1  per 
[:«nt.  of  tl&e  alkaloids  of  stramonium.  One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  about 
four  grammes  of  stramonium. 

MaTMMfaeivTe. — Both  soft  and  powdered  extracts  of  stramonium  are  directed  and 
the  recipes  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia  are  identical  with  those  for  extract  of  bella- 
ionna  y>.  273). 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  {%  grain). 
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EXTRACTUM  SUMBUL— Extract  of  Sumbiil 

(Ext.  Sumbul) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  sumbul.  in  No.  30  powder,  with  the  menstraum— alcohol,  4 
volumes;  water,  1  voliune — ana  proceed  as  in  making  extract  of  cannabis.  No  assay, 
however,  is  provided   for  the  finished   extract.    For   details   see    U.S.P.,  p.  1& 

Procedure. — Like  that  followed  in  making  extract  of  cannabis,  except  the  menBtniuin 
(alcohol,  4  volimies;  water,  1  volume)  and  the  fact  that  no  assay  is  provided. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI— Extract  of  Taraxacum 

(Ext.  Tarax.) 

Condensed  Aeeip«. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  taraxacum,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  the  menstruum — alcohol, 
125  mils;  water,  875  mils — and  proceed  as  in  making  extract  of  sumbul.  For  details, 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  163. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  VIBURNI  PRUNIFOLII— Extract  of  Viburnum  Proni- 

folium 

(Ext.  Vibum.  Prun. — Powdered  Extract  of  Viburnum  Prunifolium) 

One  gramme  of  the  Extract  represents  five  grammes  of  viburnum  prunifolium. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  viburnum  prunifolum  with  the  menstruum— diluted  alcohol— 
and  proceed  as  in  making  extract  of  gelsemium.  The  soft  extract,  however,  is  dried 
on  glass  plates  after  mixing  with  magnesium  oxide  only,  and  the  resulting  dry  ex- 
tract is  then  mixed  with  enough  dried  starch  to  make  200  Gm.  For  details,  see  U.S.Pn 
p.  163. 

Procedure. — Similar  to  that  followed  in  making  of  gelsemium.  The  menstraum. 
however,  is  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  drying  of  liie  soft  extract  is  directed  to  be  done  in 
a  slightly  different  manner. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  EXTRACTS 

8  milligrammes  (\i  grain) Extract  of  physostigma. 

10  milligrammes  (3^  grain) Extracts  oi  aconite,  cannabis,   gelsemium 

and  stramonium. 

15  milligrammes  {^i  grain) Extracts  of  belladonna  leaves^  colocynth, 

nux  vomica. 

30  milligrammes  0^  grain) Extract  of  opium. 

60  milligrammes  (1  grain) Extracts  of  colchicumcorm  and  hyoecyamus. 

100  milligrammes  (IH  grains) Extract  of  oxgall. 

250  milligrammes  (4  grains) Extracts   of  cascara  sagrada,   cimicifup, 

colocynth  compound,  ergot,  gentian,  rhu- 
barb, and  sumbul. 

500  milligrammes  (8  grains) Extracts  of  hydrastis  and  viburnum  piuai- 

folium. 

1  gramme  (15  grains) Extract  of  taraxacum. 

15  grammes  (4  drachms) Extract  of  malt. 

No  dose  given Ibctractsof  glycyrrhisaandglyoyrrliisapuie. 
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EXTRACTS  OF  NATIONAL  FORMULAItT 


Naxne 


Consist- 
ence 


Menstruum 


Drug   ex- 
tracted by 


Diluent  !      Strength 


Remarks 


Aloes Powdered. 


Ciarboos.. 


PUuIar. 


Comnai Pilular 


Boiling    wa- 
ter. 

Alcohol,     3; 
water,  1. 


Diluted     al- 
cohol. 


PUular. 


Eaoaym 


Powdered. 


Ap^a,  ferrated   '  Pilular. 


HcKstozylon. 


Powdered. 


Chloroform 
water. 


Alcohol,     4; 
water,  I. 


Apple    juice 
aiul  reduced 
iron. 

Water. 


Powdered.    Alcohol,     3; 
water,  I. 


JjJap '  Pilular. 


Kruaeria. 


Lrpcaxidra.. 


Pedopfayiluxn. 


Powdered. 


Powdered. 


Pilular. 


Powdered. 


Alcohol. 


Water. 


Alcohol,     3; 
water,  1. 

Alcohol,     4; 
water,  1. 

Water. 


Infusion. 


Percolation. 


Percolation. 


Percolation. 


Percolation. 


Decoction. 
Percolation. 

Percolation. 
Percolation. 
Percolation. 
Percolation. 
Percolation. 


1 


Starch. 


Glucose. 


Glucose. 


None. 


Starch. 


None. 
Starch. 

None. 

Starch. 

Starch. 

None. 

Starch. 


200  per  cent,  i  Doae. — 125     milli- 


of  orug. 

22  to  26  per 
cent,  total 
alkaloids. 

1.8  to  2.2 
per  ^  cent, 
coniine. 


No  mention. 


400 


uuper  C4 
of  dnig. 


cent. 


No  mention. 
See  p.  614. 

No  mention. 


5.4  to  6.6  per 
cent,  total 
alkaloids. 

No  mention. 


400  per  cent, 
drug. 

400  per  cent, 
drug. 

No  mention. 


1000         per 
cent.  drug. 


grammes  (2  grains) . 

Do»e. — 250    mUli- 
grammes  (4  grains). 


Hydrochloric  add 
added  to  evaporat- 
ing percolate. 

Dote. — 30        milli- 
grammes        i^i 
grain). 

Alcohol     added    to 
percolate  and  fil- 
trate    evaporated. 

Do§e.— 200  milli- 
grammes (3grains) . 


Dose.-— 125       miUi- 
n>amme8  (2  grains) . 
Caution! 


Dote. — 650 
grammes 
grains). 


milli- 
(10 


Doae. — 1      gramme, 
(15  grains). 

Dote. — ^30        mUli- 
grammes  (H 

grain). 

Doee. — 1      gramme. 
(15  grains). 

Doee. — 500        milli- 
grammes (8  grains) 

Doae. — 250       miUi- 
grammes  (4  grains) 

Doae. — 16       milli- 
grammes (H  grain) . 

Doae. — 60        milli- 
grames  (1  grain). 


ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts  were  a  class  of  preparations  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880, 
intended  to  supplant  extracts,  they  representing  powders  containing  the  active 
principles  of  drugs  in  the  condensed  form,  and  of  dennite  strength,  prepared  by  per- 
eoiating  the  drug  with  the  appropriate  menstruum,  reserving  a  certain  portion,  (say, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  arug),  evaporating  the  weak  percolate  of  the  drug  to 
I  thin  extract,  blending  with  the  reserve  portion  and  also  with  sugar  of  milkj  evaporat- 
mf  the  mixture  at  a  low  temperature  until  dry.  The  mass  was  then  weighed,  and 
esouxh  sugar  of  milk  added  to  make  the  finished  product  exactly  half  the  weight  of 
the  wig  from  which  it  was  derived.  Such  an  abstract,  therefore,  represents  twice 
Xhe  strength  of  the  drug. 

Abstracts  possess  over  soft  extracts  the  great  advantage  of  being  in  powdered 
form  and  of  definite  and  uniform  strength,  but,  unfortunately,  they  won  little  favor 
from  {^ysicians  and  were  dropped  in  the  revision  of  1890.  Tneir  advocacy  was  not 
m  Tain,  however,  since  in  the  present  pharmacopceia,  as  already  mentioned  on  p.  269, 
orer  half  of  the  official  extracts  are  in  powdered  form  and  18  of  the  25  are  standardiased. 

RESINS 

Wldle  in  the  chemical  sense  resins  are  solid  plant  substances  or  exu- 
dations usually  acid  in  character,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  alkali,  the  definition  of  the  pharmaceutic  class — ^resins — ^are  those 
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plant  prodtLCts,  solvble  in  alcohol  and  insolvble  in  water,  obtained  eiiher  as 
the  residue  from  the  distiUaiion  of  an  oleoresin,  or  by  pouring  a  concentraled 
alcoholic  extract  of  a  drug  into  water  or  acidutated  wcier.  All  three  official 
resins  are  made  by  the  latter  process;  but,  as  example  of  resins  obtained 
by  distillation  of  an  oleoresin,  may  be  cited  resin  of  copaiba  (U.S.P.  189G) 
aod  official  rosin.  The  latter,  however,  can  best  be  considered  as  acnide 
arug,  and  is,  therefore,  discussed  in  Part  IV. 

SP&IAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  RESINS 

RESINA  JALAPiE— Resin  of  Jalap 
(Res.  Jalap.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  jalap,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  the  menstrum — alcohol- 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours  after  packing  and  then  percolate  with  alcohol  to 
exhaustion.  Recover  most  of  the  alcohol  bv  distillation  and  pour  the  residual  liquid 
(which  should  weigh  250  Gm.)  into  3000  mils  of  water.  After  standing  decant  super- 
natant Uquid,  wash  the  precipitated  resin  with  water,  by  decantation,  and  finally  dry 
it  by  heating  on  a  water-bath.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  357. 

Condensed  Description. 

Yellow  to  brown  masses  or  fragments;  peculiar  odor,  acrid  taste;  soluble  in 
alcohol;  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide;  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  should  dissolve  in 
chloroform. 

Impurities, — ^Rosin,  guaiac  and  other  resins;  aloin;  water-soluble  matter.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  357. 

Remarks, — The  above  recipe — precipitation  of  resin  from  the  con- 
centrated alcoholic  tincture  by  pouring  into  water — needs  no  special 
comment. 

As  most  pharmacists  buy  their  resins  in  the  open  market,  and  as 
some  of  the  commercial  samples  are  rankly  adulterated,  the  pharma- 
copoeia gives  in  the  case  of  all  three  official  pharmaceutic  resins  tests 
for  identity  and  for  detection  of  adulterants.  Whatever  explanation  of 
these  tests  are  needed  will  be  given  under  the  drugs  from  which  the  resin 
is  derived  in  Part  IV.  A  constituent  of  the  official  compound  cathartic 
pills. 

Dose, — 126  milUgrammes  (2  grains). 

RESINA  PODOPHYLLI— Resin  of  Podophyllum 

(Res.  Podoph. — Podophyllin) 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  podophyllum,  in  No.  60  powder  with  alcohol  uid  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours,  after  packing.  Percolate  with  alcohol  to  exha\istion;  concentrftte 
the  percolate  by  distillation  to  a  thin  syrup,  which  is  then  Doured  into  a  mixture  c4 
10  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  1000  mils  of  water,  which  has  been  chilled  to  lOT. 
Let  the  precipitated  resin  subside,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid:  wash  the  precipitate 
by  decantation.  with  two  portions  of  cold  water;  and  then  collect  and  oxy  it  oq  « 
strainer.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  358. 

Condensed  Description, 

Amorphous  powder;  lightrbrown  to  greemsh-yellow;  peculiar  odor;  bitter  tast^. 
soluble  in  alcohol;  75  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  ether;  65  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  chlonrform. 
hot  water  extracts  some  bitter  principle  which  turns  brown  with  ferric  chlonde; 
soluble  in  fixed  alkaline  hydroxides,  with  a  yellow  color;  ash,  not  more  than  1.5  pet 
cent. 

Impurity, — The  resin  from  Podophyllum,    Emodi, — See  U.S.P.,  p.  359. 

Remarks, — The  pharmacopceial  recipe  differs  from  that  for  resin  of 
jalap  in  the  volume  to  which  the  tincture  must  be  concentrated;  in  \h 
quantity  of  water  in  which  the  precipitation  is  performed,  and  in  tb 
fact  that  it  must  be  acidulated  and  cold,  and  that  the  wash-water  mm*i 
be  cold. 
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The  question  of  temperature  and  composition  of  the  precipitation 
bquid  is  of  great  importance  in  making  this  and  other  resinoids.  Some 
manufacturers  precipitate  podophyllin  by  pouring  into  alum  solution, 
securing  a  larger  yield  and  a  less  active  product.  Unless  the  precipitation 
is  properly  conducted  there  is  danger  of  obtaining  a  markedly  toxic 
product. 

This  resin  is  the  most  important  of  the  so-called  '*  resinoids,"  a  class  of  prepara^ 
tions  introduced  by  eclectic  practitioners,  through  whose  efforts  a  large  number  of 
▼aluable  American  drugs — such  as  podophyllimi  and  hydrastis — ^were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  physicians. 

In  attempting  to  secure  concentrated  forms  of  these  eclectic  drugs  Dr.  Kins  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  extracting  the  drug  with  strong  alcohol  and  pouring  this  alcoholio 
tincture  into  water.  In  this  way  he  obtained  resm  of  podophyllum,  and  so  named  it. 
lAter  manufacturers,  supposin|;  it  a  definite  body,  called  it  '^  podophyllin.'' 

Like  many  other  excellent  ideas,  the  search  for  such  concentrates  was  carried  to 
excess,  and  thus  were  put  upon  the  market  a  number  of  resinoids^  each  puri>orting 
to  be  the  active  principle  of  tne  plant  from  which  derived,  and  given  the  name  imply- 
ing such  active  constituent.  Among  such  resinoids  of  little  or  no  value  may  be  cited 
detrtM  (from  Aletris  farinosa);  geranin  (from  Geranium  mdculatum);  macrotin  (from 
Cimicifuffa  racemosa,  the  other  botanical  name  of  which  is  Macrotrys  actcRoides);  and 
stmguinarin  (from  Sanguinaria  canadensis).  How  these  commercial  names  lead  to 
oHifasion  can  best  be  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  resinoid,  sanguinarin,  has 
twthing  in  common  with  sanguinarine,  the  alkaloid  of  sanguinaria. 

Resin  of  podophyllum  is  a  constituent  of  a  number  of  pills  included 
in  the  National  Formulary.  (See  p.  313.)  It  is  not  used  however,  in 
any  preparation  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (}^  grain). 

RESINA  SCAMMONn— Resin  of  Scammony 

(Res.  Scamm.) 

Coitdensed  Recipe, 

Moisten  1000  Gm.  scammony  root  in  No.  30  powder  with  alcohol,  macerate  forty- 
dgfat  hours  after  packin|g  and  percolate  with  alcohol  to  exhaustion.  Concentrate 
tlw  percolate  by  distillation  and  pour  the  residual  thin  syrup  into  hot  water,  ^ter 
lUiwting,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated  resin,  which  is 
washed  by  decantation  with  two  portions  of  hot  water  and  then  dried  on  a  water- 
bsth.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  359. 

Condensed  Description. 

Brownish  translucent  masses,  of  characteristic  fragrant  odor;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
95  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  ether;  soluble  in  alkali  hydroxides;  ash,  not  more  than  1 
percent. 

Impurities. — Rosin,  guaiac  and  resins  of  jalap  and  false  scammony.  For  details 
see  U.8.P.,  p.  359. 

Remarks. — ^In  making  this  resin  the  manipulation  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  preparing  resins  of  jalap  and  of  podophyllum;  the  difference 
being  absence  of  mention  of  amount  of  alcohol  used  in  moistening  the 
drug,  of  the  volume  of  percolate  and  of  evaporated  fluid.  Note  that  the 
pred|Htation  is  to  be  in  unacidulated  hot  water. 

Dose. — ^200  milligrammes  (3  grains). 

Resiaa  CopAibs  (U.S.P.  1800)  was  included  in  a  number  of  the  editions  of  the 
United  States  Fharmacopoeia  but  was  dropped  in  the  eighth  revision.  It  is  made  by 
•licttlling  the  oleoresin,  copaiba,  when  the  volatile  oil  passes  over,  leaving  the  resin  in 
the  retort. 

DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  RESINS 

10  milligrammes  i\i  grain) Resin  of  podophyllum 

125  milligrammes  (2  grains) Resin  of  jalap. 

200  milligrammes  (3  grains) Resin  of  scammony. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
POWDERS   AND    TRITURATIONS 

POWDERS 

A  DEFINITION  for  powders  is  somewhat  difficult  unless  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  rather  vague  statement,  combinaiions  of  solid  drugs  in  finely 
divided  form. 

It  is  even  questionable  whether  powders  should  be  grouped  under 
"internal  preparations,"  for  while  all  official  powders  are  used  internally, 
there  are  many  prescriptions  for  powders  intended  for  dusting  purposes. 
Powders  are  usually  made  by  trituration  with  pestle  and  mortar,  though 
dusting-powders  should  be  made  by  mixing  the  ingredients,  already  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  with  a  spatula,  since  rubbing  in  a  mortar  is  apt 
to  cause  caking. 

In  writing  prescriptions  for  compound  powders  the  physician  usually 
directs  the  trituration  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ingredients  to  make 
several  powders.  This  is  particularly  useful  from  the  point  of  the  physi- 
cian in  enabling  him  to  prescribe  a  certain  weighable  quantity  of  a  potent 
drug,  say,  one  grain  of  arsenic,  and  directing  that  to  be  rubbed  up  with 
the  other  constituents,  and  then  to  be  dispensed  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  parts,  so  that  each  part  will  contain  a  safe  dose.  Thus,  if  a  grain  of 
arsenic  is  directed  in  30  powders,  each  powder  will  contain  the  usual  dose 
of  that  chemical  (J^o  grain).  In  preparing  such  powders  it  is  necessan* 
for  the  pharmacist  to  exert  great  caution  in  having  the  potent  ingredient 
sufficiently  triturated  with  the  diluent  to  insure  uniform  and  thorougji 
subdivision.  The  dividing  of  the  mass  into  the  requisite  number  of 
powders  is  accomplished  in  several  ways.  In  one  the  papers,  which  are  to 
hold  the  several  portions  of  the  divided  powder,  are  spread  on  a  clean 
table;  the  mixture  transferred  to  the  papers  in  portions  by  means  of  the 
spatula,  and  when  all  the  substance  has  thus  been  transferred, "an  attempt 
is  made  to  equalize  the  quantity  of  powder  on  each  paper  by  means  d 
the  eye.  With  practice  one  becomes  fairly  expert  at  striking  the  requisite 
quantity,  although  the  process,  at  its  best,  is  inaccurate,  as  can  be  proved 
by  any  pharmacist  by  taking  at  random  three  or  four  powders  from  the 
batch  that  is  thus  divided  and  weighing  each.  A  variation  of  25  to  SO 
per  cent,  is  not  unusual. 

In  order  to  render  the  subdivision  more  accurate,  several  appliances 
for  the  dividing  of  powders  have  been  devised.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
venient is  the  Michael  powder  divider  (Fig.  179).     This  consists  of  i 
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tapering  cup  into  which  the  mixed  powder  is  poured  and  packed  fairly 
uniformly  by  gentle  tapping.  Into  this  is  then  inserted  a  special  separa- 
tor consisting  of  metal  segments,  which  exactly  divide  the  cup  into  the 
number  of  powders  desired,  thus  equally  dividing  the  powder  into  the 
desired  portions.  This  being  done,  the  apparatus  is  covered  with  a 
tightly  fitting  cap,  provided  with  one  orifice,  through  which  the  contents 
of  compartments  of  the  divider  can  be  poured  off  one  at  a  time.  By 
turning  the  cap  so  that  the  orifice  changes  from  segment  to  segment,  and 
inverting  after  each  case,  the  contents  of  each  segment  can  be  emptied. 
At  its  b^t,  however,  such  a  powder  divider  is  not  exceedingly  convenient, 
nor  is  it  so  correct  as  one  would  wish. 

The  third,  and  by  all  odds  the  best,  method  of  dividing  powders  is 
by  estimating  the  weight  that  each  powder  should  be,  and  weighing  out 
that  quantity,  and  transferring  it  forthwith  to  one  of  the  unfolded  papers. 
In  this  way  correct  results  are  obtained,  and  when  once  practised,  the 


Fig.  179. — Michaers  powder  divider. 

)roce8S  is  found  to  demand  but  little  more  time  than  that  consumed  In 
iividing  by  eye.  In  weighing  powders  it  is  found,  however,  by  reason 
4  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  process,  that  the  last  powder  is  apt  to  be 
hort  in  weight,  due  to  the  natural  loss  because  of  some  of  the  powder 
dhering  to  the  pestle  and  mortar.  In  the  writer's  practice  he  always 
reighed  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  each  ingredient  called  for  in  the  pre- 
cription  to  make  one  more  powder  than  the  number  directed,  and  the 
light  excess,  after  weighing  out  the  requisite  ntunber  of  papers,  was  then 
lirown  away.  The  powders  so  divided  are  then  folded  in  separate  pieces 
f  paper;  the  art  of  powder-folding  being  one  acquired  with  a  little  prac- 
ce.  The  process  consists  in  laying  the  requisite  number  of  papers  on 
le  clean  table,  each  provided  with  a  fold  at  the  top,  the  size  of  which  has 
een  determined  in  advance.  The  subsequent  processes  will  best  be 
lown  in  the  appended  Ulustrations  (Fig.  180),  the  second  stage  being  to 
ring  up  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  to  the  crease  already  made,  as  shown 
I  6.  The  flap  of  the  crease  is  then  bent  over  on  to  the  edge,  the  paper 
len  taken  and  creased  and  folded  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper, 
id  then  all  that  remains  is  that  the  two  edges  be  folded  inward,  as  shown 
I  f .  The  folding  of  these  ends,  so  that  the  length  of  each  folded  paper 
p  the  same,  is  sometimes  performed  on  a  special  powder-folder,  shown 
I  Fig.  181,  although  many  careful  pharmacists  fold  the  paper  as  directed 
pon  the  box  into  which  the  finished  powders  are  to  be  placed. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  powder  papers  folded  by  machinery 
id  intended  to  be  used  by  opening,  putting  in  the  powder,  and  folding 
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again,  but  the  writer  fails  to  see  wherein  these  give  better  resulte  thani 
plain  paper  folded  by  hand,  as  directed  below. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  various  forms  of  powder  boxes,  it  i; 
necessary  here  to  say  that  modern  pharmacists  use  the  so-called  NewYoA 
powder  box,  diown  in  Fig.  182,  slide  powder  boxes  failii^  to  give  as  goai 
Faults.  Into  this  New  York  powder  box  the  powder  should  be  placed 
upri^t,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  180,  e,  and  in  folding  the  powder  each  ^ould 


be  exactly  the  same  size,  and  should  project  from  the  box  to  the  same 
height — usually  made  about  He  inch.  The  finer  grade  of  the  powder  box 
is  arranged  with  a  sufficient  difference  between  the  height  of  the  shoulckr 
and  of  the  inside  of  the  cover  to  permit  the  papers  to  protrude  that  ite- 
tance,  the  object  of  having  the  papers  protrude  being  to  facilitate  tbe 
removing  of  the  papers  from  the  box.  ' 


Fit.  ISl.— Powder  fotdei.  Fig.  182— N«w  York  powder  tun. 

In  preparing  and  successfully  folding  the  paper  it  is  neceaaary  thtt 
the  paper  conform  exactly  to  the  dimensions  of  the  box,  and  in  order  b>i 
aid  the  pharmacist  in  this  work,  the  so-called  shoulder  boxes  are  mad^i 
the  same  length  and  height,  the  difference  in  the  size  for  the  dififmitj 
numbers  of  papers  being  merely  in  the  width.  In  purchaung  boxes  <i 
that  kind  the  pharmacist  should  procure  paper  of  such  size  as  will  nmlfc 
a  perfectly  neat  package;  that  is,  a  paper  the  length  of  which  is  a  tnft 
less  than  double  the  interior  length  of  the  box,  while  the  width  of  Uk 
paper  should  be  a  little  over  twice  the  height  of  the  box.     Having  ob 
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tained  paper  of  the  right  dimensions,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
leam  the  size  which  the  first  flap  (Fig.  180,  a)  should  be  made.  This  is 
so  regulated  that  the  powder,  when  folded,  with  the  end  where  the  original 
flap  was  made  coin^ding  with  the  finished  folded  paper,  will  make  a 
finkied  powder  of  the  height  suggested  above,  namely^  one  which  will 
protrude  ^{e  i^^^l^  from  the  paper  box. 

Having  folded  a  paper  to  conform  with  the  size  of  the  box,  it  is  cus- 
lomary  to  make  the  finished  powder  smooth  by  rubbing  each  end  down 
with  a  spatula.  The  powders  are  then  gathered  up  from  the  coimter  and 
piled  together  with  the  flaps  alternating  up  and  down  (Fig.  180,  d). 
These  precautions  are  required  because  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finished 
powder  is  thicker  where  the  flap  rests  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
paper.  If  the  bunch  of  powders,  say  12  to  24,  were  placed  in  a  box,  all 
in  the  same  position,  this  slight  increase  in  thickness,  multiplied  by  the 
ntunber  12  or  24,  would  make  a  decided  discrepancy  in  the  width  of  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  bunch  of  powders;  and  if  such  were  placed  in  the  box 
in  which  they  fit  snugly,  a  decided  pressure  would  be  exerted  at  the 
upper  edge,  a  pressure,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  cause  the  springing  out  of  the 
entire  lot  of  powders  when  the  first  paper  was  removed  (Fig.  180,  /).  By 
ahemating  the  {xisition  of  the  flap  up  and  down  the  pressure  is  equalized 
and  no  such  inconvenience  results. 

Some  pharmacists  follow  the  admirable  custom  of  having  their  name 
and  address  printed  on  their  powder  papers  in  such  a  position  that  the 
printed  matter  will  appear  in  the  center  of  the  folded  paper.  Such  a 
practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  reconunended,  because  it  affords  a  highly 
fefjtimate  method  of  publicity. 

After  the  powders  are  neatly  folded  and  placed  in  the  box,  the  latter 
a  wrapped  in  an  appropriate  paper  and  tied.  This  leads  us  to  the  very 
important  question  of  the  dispensing  of  packages  in  elegant  form,  an  art 
which  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  fsSling  into  disuse.  The  first  essential 
in  making  a  successful  package  is  that  the  paper  be  of  exactly  proper  pro- 
portions, and  the  writer  attributes  to  the  introduction  of  the  roll  paper, 
80  largely  used  in  drug-stores  at  present,  and  supposed  to  be  unrolled 
and  torn  off  as  required,  the  lack  of  care  shown  in  the  modem  package. 

In  former  days  the  paper  was  bought  in  full  sheets  and  was  carefully 
cut  to  the  size  required  for  the  package.  Thus,  for  powder  boxes  the 
paper  was  cut  in  strips  4  inches  wide,  and  of  a  length  ranging  from  6 
ifldiea  to  8  inches.  For  pill  boxes  smaller  strips,  say  2J^  inches  wide, 
were  employed.  The  paper  for  1-ounce  bottles  was  6  by  6  inches,  for 
2- and  3-ounce  bottles  was  7  by  8J^  inches;  for  4-  and  6-ounce  bottles 
m^}r^  by  11  inches;  for  8-oimce  bottles  was  11  by  11  inches;  while  for 
pbt  bottles  it  was  12  by  12  inches.  Of  the  papers  so  cut,  the  one  for 
6H)unce  bottles  usually  sufficed  for  the  careful  wrapping  of  1  to  2  oimces 
(1^ an  herb,  and  from  4  to  8  ounces  of  a  chemical;  while  the  larger  sized 
lapcre  would  be  used  for  proportionately  larger  quantities.  The  criti- 
^  that  might  be  raised  in  regard  to  taking  pains  in  making  packages 
is  the  time  which  is  required.  As  far  as  the  wrapping  of  a  powder  or  pill 
^  or  of  a  bottle,  no  more  time  is  required  for  wrapping  it  carefully  than 
^  required  to  do  the  same  work  carelessly,  and  as  for  the  wrapping  of 
*^d  substances,  it  is  reconmiended  that  the  pharmacist  follow  the  cus- 
t<Hnof  old-time  druggists  of  keeping  on  hand  a  sufficient  stock  of  packages 
^l^y  wrapped,  which  can  be  handed  out  when  demanded.  In  the 
suthof 8  experience,  he  kept  on  hand  packages  of  almost  everything  for 
^ch  there  was  at  least  one  demand  a  week.     Of  those  substances  for 
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which  there  was  a  very  slight  demand,  only  one  package  was  prepared 
and  kept  in  the  container,  and  when  this  was  sold,  another  package  was 
made  at  the  first  leisure  moment.  In  this  way  the  pharmacist,  especialh 
when  by  himself  in  a  store,  can  facilitate  dispensing  to  an  enormous 
extent,  because  much  time  is  consumed  in  wrapping  packages.  Details 
of  making  a  neat  package  can  be  best  given  accompanied  by  the  following 
illustrations: 

Wrapping  a  pill  box:  Take  the  strip  of  paper,  place  the  pill  bos 
thereon,  aixd  bring  up  the  two  ends,  and  fold  over  into  a  crease,  as  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  183,  a.  The  paper  should  be  made  of  such  a  size  that  a 
second  crease  about  the  size  of  the  first  one  will  bring  the  paper  perfectly 
firmly  around  the  edge  of  the  pill  box,  as  shown  in  6.  The  paper  should 
then  be  of  sufficient  width  so  that  when  the  edges  are  folded  down  Id  the 
flap,  there  will  be  bulging  pieces  of  paper  to  be  cut  off.    In  the  writer'a 


Hg.  183. — Wrapptns  pill  box  (aee  text). 

experience,  he  preferred  folding  the  open  edges  down  to  the  folded  flaps, 
as  shown  in  c,  because  when  so  done  the  tying  can  be  done  by  amplv 
passing  the  string  two  or  three  times  around  the  edge  of  the  box,  s&  is 
shown  in  d.  Some  pharmacists  prefer  to  bring  the  edges  down,  as  is 
shown  in  e,  when  the  string  must  be  placed,  not  merely  around  the  edges, 
but  around  the  edges  of  the  box,  as  is  shown  in  /.  In  place  of  twine, 
elastic  bands  are  now  used,  and  have  much  to  commend  themselves. 

In  wrapping  a  powder  box  the  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of  a  pifl 
box,  as  shown  in  the  various  stages  in  Fig.  184,  a  and  b.  The  flaps  aw 
folded  either  as  shown  in  c  or  d,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  explained  in 
the  case  of  the  pill  boxes. 

In  wrapping  bottles  the  mode  of  procedure  is,  first,  to  fold  the  crease 
as  shown  in  Fig.  186,  a,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  powder  and  pill  Ixixe? 
the  paper  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  second  fold  will  bring  the  paH 
snugly  around  the  bottle,  as  shown  in  b.  The  open  edge  at  the  base  cj 
the  bottle  is  then  folded  in  neat  flaps,  while  the  paper  around  the  nwl 
should  be  creased,  as  shown  in  c. 

This  done,  the  bottle  is  wrapped  with  string  down  and  back,  aii< 
finally  wound  tightly  around  the  neck,  as  is  shown  in  d. 

In  folding  packa^ges  the  paper  is  first  folded  with  the  crease,  as  show* 
in  Fig.  186,  a.  This  crease  is  then  bent,  very  great  care  being  requiH 
to  make  it  exactly  equal  the  whole  length  of  the  package,  as  shown  in  1 
One  of  the  open  ends  is  then  temporarily  folded,  as  shown  in  c,  whii 
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the  other  end  is  carefully  folded  away  from  the  flap,  as  shown  in  d.  This 
being  done,  it  is  then  turned  downward,  the  temporary  folding  of  the 
other  end  reopened,  and  refolded  exactly  as  the  other  end,  the  finished 
package  is  then  wrapped  with  a  string,  both  across  its  length  and  width, 


Fig.  184. — Wrapping  powder  box  (see  text). 

as  shown  in  e,  although  for  this  purpose  a  rubber  band  is  frequently 
substituted. 

The  folding  of  soUds  in  packages,  as  just  mentioned,  is  becoming 
obsolete,  due  to  the  introduction  of  boxes  for  holding  solid  substances 
at  prices  justifying  their  free  distribution  by  the  druggist. 


Fig.  185,— Wrapping  bottle  (see  text). 

Such  boxes  should  be  wrapped  with  paper  in  a  manner  similar  to 
he  smaller  powder  boxes,  and  the  use  of  such  boxes  is  growing  very 
popular  because  of  the  convenience  of  keeping  drugs  in  such  containers, 
t  might  be  here  stated  that  all  packages  of  drugs  and  chemicals  wrapped 
a  the  style  above  given  should  be  neatly  labeled. 

As  to  the  choice  of  wrapping-paper,  the  writer  uses  plain  white  paper 
ti  preference,  to  the  gaudily  colored  papers  so  much  in  vogue  in  modern 
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pharmacies.  He  is  not  alone  in  this  preference,  for  not  long  since  a 
woman  of  refinement  and  culture  spoke  of  the  shocking  lack  of  ta5t€  dis- 
played by  the  average  druggist  in  dispensing  his  drugs  in  gaudy  pink, 
blue,  and  red  paper.  The  manila  paper,  formerly  largely  used  for  the 
cheaper  goods,  shovdd  not  be  used  by  elegant  dispensers;  such  paper  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wrapping  of  packages  to  be  sent  by  mml  or 
express,  but  it  should  not  be  seen  wrapped  around  any  product  taken  out 
of  the  drug-store  by  the  purchaser. 

In  place  of  string  or  rubber  bands  there  has  been  lately  introduced 
an  attractive  form  of  fastener  in  the  shape  of  ribbon  on  which  is  im- 
printed the  name  of  the  firm.  Although  such  ribbon  is  expensive,  the 
use  of  it  is  good  business,  affording  the  pharmacist  a  convenient  and 
unobtrusive  method  of  pubUcity. 


Fig.  186. — Wrapping  package  (see  text). 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  dispensing  of  powders:  if  the  powder 
contains  deliquescent  substances,  the  ordinary  powder  paper  should  not 
be  used,  as  the  moisture  will  soon  penetrate  to  the  ingredients  and  the 
paper  will  become  wet.  Such  deliquescent  powders  should  be  wrapped 
in  paraffin  paper  and  then  covered  with  tin-foil  in  order  to  prevent,  aa 
far  as  possible,  atmospheric  action. 

The  powders  of  the  pharmacopceia  represent  mixtiures  of  the  medidnal 
constituents  not  divided  into  specific  doses,  the  only  exception  of  this 
rule  being  Seidlitz  powder. 

Even  as  all  the  pharmacopceial  liquids — such  as  tinctures  and  flmd* 
extracts — are  directed  to  be  finished  as  bulk  fluids  of  definite  strength,  so 
all  official  powders  except  Seidlitz  powders  are  to  be  finished  as  bulk 
masses.  In  this  way  the  pharmacopoeial  powders  differ  from  such  official 
soUds  as  pills,  lozenges,  and  suppositories,  which  are  finished  in  the  form 
of  divided  doses. 

TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  POWDERS 

(All  Galenic) 


ProcetM 

All  by  simple  trituration.     Finished  in 
undivided  masses. 


Finished  in  divided  doses. 


Preparation 

Aromatic  powder. 
Chalk  powder,  compoimd. 
Glycyrrhiza  powder,  compound. 
Powder  of  ipecac  and  opium. 
Powder  of  jalap,  compound. 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  compound. 
Effervescing  powder,  compound. 
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SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  POWDERS 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS— Aromatic  Powder 

(Pulv.  Arom.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

IngredierUf-Salftoji  ciimamon  and  Jamaica  ginger,  of  each,  35  Gm.;  cardamom 
seed  and  mvristica  (freshly  grated),  of  each,  15  Gm. 

Ma7U}miMi/um.~y-Triturate  the  cardamom  and  nutmeg,  with  a  portion  of  the  cin- 
namon and  then  with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients. 

Remarks. — This  consists  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  cardamom,  and  nutmeg. 
He  present  pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of  cardamom  seed,  depriv^ 
of  pericarps  (the  chaffy  wall  of  the  ovary  constituting  the  so-called 
"huH*').  This  is  to  be  crushed  and  then  triturated  to  a  &ie  powder  with 
nutmeg  and  a  little  cinnamon,  blended  with  finely  powdered  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  Both  the  cardamom  and  nutmeg  are  very  unstable  in  the 
powdered  form;  hence  the  whole  drugs  are  to  be  powdered  in  the  process 
of  preparation. 

I6  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  provides  a  paragraph 
describing  the  microscopy  of  this  powder. 

Aromatic  powder  is  used  chiefly  to  flavor  other  powdered  substances, 
although  it  is  of  some  value  for  relieving  flatulence. 

Dose. — 1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

PULVIS  CRETJB  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Chalk  Powder 

(Pulv.  Cret.  Co.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

IngredierUs. — ^Prepared  chalk,  30  Gm. ;  powdered  acacia,  20  Gm. ;  powdered  sugar, 
50  Gm. 

Manipulation. — Mix  by  simple  trituration  and  sift.     For  details,  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  chief  constituent  of  chalk  mixture  (p.  257),  and 
:s  official  for  that  reason  alone. 

Note  that  it  is  made  from  prepared  chalk,  not  from  precipitated  chalk, 
or  reasons  given  on  p.  471. 

Dose. — 2  Gm.  (30  grains). 

*ULVIS   EFFSRVESCENS   COMPOSITUS— Compound  Effervescing 

Powder 

(Pulv.  Eff.  Co.— Seidlitz  Powder) 

The  weight  of  a  mixture  in  a  blue  paper  is  not  less  than  9.5  Gm.  nor  more  than 
).o  Gm.  and  contains  not  less  than  23  per  cent,  nor  more  than  27  per  cent,  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  not  less  than  73  per  cent,  nor  more  than  78  per  cent,  of  potassium  and 
dium  tartrate. 

mdenaed  Recipe. 

Triturate  30  Gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  with  90  Gm.  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate, 
vide  equally  and  wrap  in  12  blue  papers.  Likewise,  divide  26  Gm.  powdered  tar- 
rli^  acid  into  12  portions  wrapping  each  in  a  white  paper. 

For  assay  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  and  of  the  potassiiun  and  sodium 

rtrate,  see  Part  V. 

Remarks, — As  mentioned  previously,  this  is  the  one  official  powder  in 
lich  the  constituents  are  divided  into  special  doses,  the  sodium  bicar- 
•nate  and  Rochelle  salt  being  divided  into  12  powders,  wrapped  in  blue 
pers  while  the  tartaric  acid  is  wrapped  in  white  papers.    In  preparing 
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Seidlitz  powders  the  dividing  of  the  powder  is  performed  by  using  the 
so-called  Seidlitz  powder-cup  (Fig.  187) ;  one  of  the  cups  is  purported  ia 
hold  the  amount  of  Rochelle  salt  and  sodium  bicarbonate  mixture,  while 
the  smaller  cup  is  supposed  to  contain  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  which  is 
directed.  These  cups  are  used  by  taking  a  large  quantity  of  the  powdered 
substance  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  filUng  the  cup  by  pressing  into  the 
powdered  mass,  placing  the  cup  over  the  powder  paper,  and  emptying 
on  same  by  a  gentle  tapping  of  the  cup  with  a  spatula.  The  use  of  such 
cups,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  correct  division  of  the  chem- 
icals, as  the  amount  which  the  cup  will  hold  depends  entirely  upon  the 
pressure  exerted.  Some  years  since  an  investigator  weighed  SeidliU 
powders  obtained  from  the  various  stores  throughout  the  country,  and 
found  that  the  weight  of  the  Rochelle  salt — sodium  bicarbonate  mixture 

put  up  in  blue  paper,  ranged  all  the  way  from  133 
grains  to  251  grains,  while  the  white  paper  contained 
from  30  grains  to  56  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  (Proper 
quantities,  155  grains  and  33  grains  respectively.) 

For  this  reason  it  is  wisest  to  weigh  out  the  contents 
of  each  powder,  a  process  more  feasible  than  it  seems. 

The   Rochelle  salt — sodium  bicarbonate  mixture  is 
obtainable  in  commerce    under   the  name   of   Seidlit 
mixture,  and  that  sometimes  at  a  price  cheaper  than 
the  cost   of  the  separate  ingredients.     There  can  be 
^^*powde7^p^'*   ^^*  ^^^  explanation  of  this  fact:  that   such  "cheap"' 

Seidlitz  mixture  contains  more  than  the  25  per  cent,  of 
inexpensive  sodium  bicarbonate  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 

The  effervescence  occurring  on  mixing  solutions  of  the  contents  of 
the  blue  and  the  white  papers  is  due  to  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  tartaric  acid  on  the  sodium  bicarbonate. 
Details  of  this  reaction  will  be  found  on  p.  418. 

A  diflference  noted  between  the  average  home-made  Seidlitz  powder 
and  that  purchased  in  the  market  is  the  superior  keeping  quality  of  a^ 
inclosed  in  the  white  papers  of  the  purchased  article.  Tartaric  acid  l< 
rather  deliquescent,  and  the  home-made  "white  papers"  frequenth* 
begin  to  discolor  (the  paper  wrapper  becoming  yellow),  and  not  seldoit 
become  a  moist  mass.  This  trouble  can  be  obviated  by  thoroughly  dry- 
ing the  tartaric  acid  in  an  oven  or  by  spreading  in  the  simshine  on  a  diy 
day.  The  tartaric  acid  so  dried  will  keep  as  well  when  wrapped  as  does 
that  of  the  commercial  Seidlitz  powders. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  commercial  Seidlitz  powders  reference 
must  be  made  to  an  excellent  grade  found  on  the  market,  the  subdi^^sion 
and  folding  of  which  are  performed  on  a  special  machine  covered  hy 
patents. 

This  machine — the  Doan  Seidlitz  Powder  Machine — ^is  not  for  sdl< 
the  patentee  preferring  to  sell  the  Seidlitz  powders  made  on  the  machim 
and  that  at  a  low  price. 

SeidUtz  powders  are  much  esteemed  as  purgatives,  the  eflfervescenct 
when  administered,  masking  the  taste  of  Rochelle  salts,  which  is  the  activ 
ingredient.  As  is  well  known,  Seidlitz  powders  are  administered  by  di: 
solving  the  contents  of  the  blue  and  of  the  white  powder  in  se 
glasses  one-third  filled  with  water,  mixing  the  two  liquids,  and  d 
while  effervescing;  not  by  drinking  the  two  liquids  one  after  the  othef 
as  has  been  done  more  than  once,  with  disastrous  results. 
Dose. — One  set  of  the  two  powders. 
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PULVK    GLTCTRRmZiE    COMPOSITUS— <;ompound    Powder    of 

Glycyrrhiza 

(Pulv,  GlycyrrlL  Co. — Compound  Licorice  Pbwder) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Powdered  senna,  180  Gm.;  powdered  glycyrrhiza,  236  Gm.;  washed 
fulphur,  80  Gm.;  oil  of  fennel,  4  Gm.;  sugar,  500  Gm. 

Mftmpulaiion. — ^Triturate  the  oil  with  some  of  the  sugar,  add  the  rest  of  the  in- 
gredientSy  mix  by  trituration  and  run  through  a  No.  80  sieve.  For  details,  see  U.S. P., 
p.  345. 

Remarks, — Compound  powder  of  glycyrrhiza  is  what  is  commonly 
called  "compound  licorice  powder,"  and  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
costiveness.  Note  its  ingredients,  and  that  washed,  not  sublimed,  sul- 
phur is  employed.  A  paragraph  describing  the  microscopy  of  the  powder 
15  given  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia. 

Dose. — 4  Gm.  (60  grains). 


PULVIS  IPECACXTANHiB  ET  OPII— Powder  of  Ipecac  and  Opium 

:Pulv,  Ipecac,  et  Opii. — Compound  Powder  of  Ipecac.     Dover's  Powder 

Opii  et  Ipecacuanha  pulvis  compositus  P.I.) 

^ondenaed  Redpe. 

Tritarate  10  Gm.  ipecac,  in  No.  60  powder^  10  Gm.  powdered  opium  and  80  Gm. 
SQgar  of  milk  in  No.  30  powder  until  a  fine  umform  mixture  results. 

Remarks, — This  is  the  popular  Dover^s  powder,  and  contains  10  per 
cent,  ipecac,  10  per  cent,  opium,  and  80  per  cent,  sugar  of  milk.  A 
microscopic  description  of  the  powder  is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Dose. — ^500  milligrammes  (7)^  grains). 

PULVIS  JALAPiE  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Powder  of  Jalap 

(Pulv.  Jalap.  Co. — Pulvis  Purgans) 

Ctmdented  Recipe. 

Triturate  together  35  Gm.  powdered  jalap  and  65  Gm.  potassium  bitartrate  and 
Xhea  sift.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  346. 

Remarks, — This  powder,  sometimes  called  pvlvis  purgans,  consists  of 
35  per  cent,  jalap  and  65  per  cent,  cream  of  tartar.  Its  microscopy  is 
eiven  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Dose. — 2  Gm.  (30  grains) 

POLVIS  RHEI  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb 

(Pulv.  Rhei  Co.) 

f^tmdtnsed  Recipe. 

Triturate  25  Gm.  powdered  rhubarb  with  10  Gm.  powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  then 
add  65  Gm.  magnesium  oxide,  mix  by  trituration  and  then  sift.  For  details  see 
r.S.P.,  p.  347. 

Remarks. — Compound  powder  of  rhubarb  or  rhvharh  and  Tnagnesia 
is  yellow  when  first  prepared,  but  turns  pink  on  standing,  due  to  the  action 
of  alkaline  magnesia  on  the  resins  found  in  rhubarb.  The  pharmacopoeial 
monograph  includes  the  microscopy  of  the  powder. 

Dose, — 2  granunes  (30  grains). 

Pnhris  Morphina  Compositus  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  TuUy's  powder,  was  made  by 
tnturating  1.5  Gm.  of  morphine  sulphate,  with  33.5  Gm.  of  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate;  then  with  32  Gm.  of  camphor  previously  pulverized  by  use  of  alcohol; 
tad  lastly  with  33  Gm.  of  powdered  glycyrrhiza.  It  enjoyed  considerable  popularity 
in  New  England,  but  under  present-day  narcotic  legislation,  its  use  is  discouraged. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 
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DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  POWDERS 


500  milligrammes  (8  grains) Powder  of  ipecac,  and  opium. 

1  gramme  (15  grains)  Aromatic  powder. 

2  grammes  (30  grains) Powders  of  chalk  compound,  jalap  com 

rhubarb  compound. 

4  grammes  (60  grains) Powder  of  glycyrrhiza  compound. 

One  set  of  two  powders Compound  effervescing  powder. 


POWDERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name  or 
synonym 


Ingredients 

(figures  show  amount  used  in  100 

grammes) 


Remarks 


Pulvis       aoetanilidi 
compositus. 


Pulvis  aloes  et  can- 
nellcB. 

Pulvis  antimonialis. 


Pulvis  antisepticus. 


Pulvis     aromatious 
rubifaciens. 


Pulvis     cret«     aro- 
:  maticus. 

Pulvis     cretflB     aro- 
maticus  et  opii. 


Pulvis  gambir  com- 
positus. 


Pulvis  hydrargyri 
chloridi  mitis  et 
Jalaps. 


Pulvis  kino  et    opii    [  Pulvis  kino  com- 
compositus.  !    positus  N.F.III.] 


Compound     ace- 
tanuid  powder. 


Hiera  piera. 
James'  powder. 


Soluble    antisep- 
tic powder. 


Rubefacient  spice 
powder. 


Aromatic  pow- 
der of  chalk. 

Aromatic  powder 
of  chalk  and  op- 
ium. 

[Pulvis     catechu 
compositus, 
N.  F.  III.l 


Calomel 
jalap. 


and 


Composition 
powder. 


Pulvis  msrrioe  com- 
positus. 

Pulvia     pancreatini  ■  Peptonising  pow- 
composituB.  I    der. 


Pulvis  rhei  et  mag-    Compound  anise 
neai»  anisatus.  powder. 


Pulvis  talci  compos-  ;  Boro^salicylated 
itus.  i    powder  of  talc. 


AcetaniUd.   70  Gm.;  caffeine;  sodium 
bicarbonate. 


Aloes,  80  Gm.;  canella,  20  Gm. 


Antimony  oxide,  33  Gm.;  precipitated 
calcium  phosphate. 

Salicylic  acid:  phenol,  1  Gm.;  euoalyp- 
tol;  menthol;  thymol;  sine  sulphate, 
125  Gm.;  boric  acid. 

Clove;  Saigon  cinnamon;  ginger;  cap- 
sicum. 


Saigon    cinnamon;    myristica;    clove; 
cardamom  seed;  prepsired  chalk;  sugar. 

Powdered    opium,  2.5  Gm.;  aromatic 
powder  of  cnalk. 


Gambir;  kino:  krameria;   Saigon   cin- 
namon; myristica. 


Mild    mercurous    chloride;    34    G<n.; 
jalap. 


Kino;  powdered  opium,  6  Gm.;  Saigon 
cinnamon. 

Bayberry     bark;     ginger;     capsicum; 
clove. 

Pancreatin,  20  Gm.;  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate. 


Rhubarb,  35  Gm.;  heavv  magnesium 
oxide;  anethol.     Alcohol  to  facilitate 

Salicylic  and  boric  acids;  talc. 


See  p.  tun.    DotL— 
300  nuUigrammei 
(5  grainsj. 

Dose.— 300  milU- 
grammes  (Sgnia:) 

Dots.— 200  milli- 
grammes  (3  gmu'. 


Moistened  vit> 
warm  dilated  *ko- 
hoi  or  vinegsr.  it 
gives  a  8pic«  fcmi- 
tiee. 

Do9e. — 2  gramom 
(30  grains). 

Dott. — 1  graini3« 
(15  grains). 


Dose. — 1.3     gramiM 
(20  grains). 

Dose.— 650        lailli- 
grammes  (10  grsim 


Dose.^1  gnoDsa  [1^ 
grains). 


Dtne. — 1 

grains). 


iV 


One  and  ons^ 
grammes  is  csfsibif 
of  peptonianK  3C«- 
mils  <mF  fresh  milii 

Doce. — (for  infsntt 
SdO  mUligrami&M  ^ 
grains). 

The  popular  b^rsi^ 
toicttm. 


SPECIES 

This  represents  a  mixture  of  dnigSi  usually  of  vegetable  oriun,  dispenfied  eiib*" 
in  coarse  powder  or  in  a  more  or  less  roughly  comminuted  form.  There  is  no phanna- 
copoeia  representative  of  this  class,  but  the  following  are  included  in  the  r^ation^l 
Formulary. 

Species  Emollient es  or  EmoUienl  Cataplaaniy  consisting  of  althaea  leaves;  m&l^^^ 
leaves;  melilot,  matricaria  and  linseed. 

Species  Laxative  or  St.  Germain  Tea,  consisting  of  senna,  elder  flowers;  fentf'' 
anise;  and  potassium  bitartrate. 

Species  Pectorales  or  Breast  Tea^  consisting  of  althaea;  coltsfoot;  Russiaa  gly^- 
rhiza;  anise;  mullein  flowers;  orris  root. 
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TRITURATIONS 

Triturations  were  suggested  by  similar  preparations  used  in  homeo* 
pathic  practice.  The  pharmacopoeia  gives  a  general  formula  calling  for 
10  per  cent,  of  the  medicinal  substance  and  90  per  cent,  of  sugar  of  milk. 
There  is  only  one  official  triturate  in  which  the  medicating  substance  is 
specificaBy  mentioned,  namely,  Triturate  of  Elaterin. 

TRITURATIONES— Triturations 

Redpe, 

Unless  otherwise  directed,  Triturations  are  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

lUcipe. 

The  SubstancCi  ten  grammes 10  Gm. 

Sugar  of  liilk,  m  moderately  fine  powder,  ninety  grammes ....      90  6m. 

To  make  one  hundred  grammes 100  Gm. 

Weigh  the  Substance  and  the  Sugar  of  Milk  separately :  then  place  the  Substance, 
previously  reduced,  if  necessanr,  to  a  moderately  nne  powder,  in  a  mortar;  add  about 
an  eoual  measure  of  Sugar  of  Milk,  mix  well  by  means  of  a  spatula,  and  triturate  the 
powaera  thoroughly  together.  ^  Then  add  fresh  portions  of  the  Sugar  of  Milk,  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  whole  is  added,  and  contmue  the  trituration  after  each  addi- 
tion until  the  Substance  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  Sugar  of  Milk  and  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder. 

Remarks. — Note  that  the  sugar  of  milk  must  be  added  little  by  little. 

TMTURATIO  ELATERINI— Trituration  of  Elaterin 

(Trit.  Elaterin.) 


Recipe. 

Sugar  of  Milky  in  moderately  fine  powder,  ninety  grammes 90  Gm. 


Elaterin.  ten  grammes 10  Gm. 

ear  or  ~ 


To  make  one  hundred  grammes 100  Gm. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  by  trituration. 

Do%e. — ^30  milligrammes  (^  grain). 

Homeopathic  triturates  are  grouped  into  the  classes  ''x''  or  dilutions  one  in  10: 
"c"  or  dilutions  one  in  100;  and  "m"  or  dilutions  one  in  1000.     A  dilution  "2x'* 


parts  of  diluent.  ^  Ordinary  mortals  would  consider  this  "2x"  trituration  clearly 
1 1  per  cent,  preparation,  the  same  as  a  ''c''  dilution,  which  is  also  certainly  a  1  per 
ient.  trituration,  but  homeopaths  insist  that  the  differing  manipulation  makes  the 
wo  products  quite  different.  In  passing  it  might  be  said  tnat  homeopathic  tinctures 
'x"  and  "c"  are  prepared  on  a  similar  theory.     ^ 

OLEO-SACCHARA 

This  is  a  class  of  imofficial  preparations  which,  as  suggested  by  the  name,  ''oleum" 
Dd  ''saccharum,"  represents  a  sugar  which  has  been  flavored  with  some  aromatic  oil. 
ich  oleo-«acchara  or  oil-sugars  are  quite  popular  in  Germany,  where  they  are  used 
B  diluents  in  the  preparing  of  many  powders.  They  are  made  by  placing  the  suear 
1  a  mortar,  adding  the  volatile  oil,  and  triturating  until  the  oil  is  thoroughly  divided 
y  the  sugar.  The  National  Formulary  gives  a  general  formula  for  the  manufacture 
f  them,  directing  that  they  be  made  by  triturating  2  mils  of  the  prescribed  volatile 
il  with  100  grammes  of  powdered  sugar.  Those  mostly  prescribed  are  the  oil-sugar 
f  anise,  of  fennel,  and  ot  peppermint. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  POWDERS 

A  medicated  powder  is  usually  administered  by  placing  the  proper 
oee,  if  small,  on  the  tongue,  and  then  swallowing  same  in  a  draft  of  water. 
D  cases  of  intensely  bitter  substances,  such  administration  is  scarcely 
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short  of  inhuman,  hence  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  bitter 
substance  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  palate  by  enveloping  the 
drug  in  a  tasteless  inert  tissue.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  now  widely 
popular  cachets  and  capsules.  

CACHETS 

The  original  cachets  were  wafers  made  of  flour,  identical  with  the 
consecrated  bread  used  in  the  sacramental  service  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church. 

These  wafer  papers  were  made  of  pure  flour  paste,  rolled  between 
hot  greased  rollers,  thus  driving  out  the  moisture  and  leaving  the  paste  in 
a  thin,  translucent  sheet.  Such  wafer  papers  are  put  on  the  market  in 
either  round  or  square  forms,  and  in  dispensing  powders  in  such  wafers 
the  wafer  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  a  tablespoon  which  has  been  pre%'iously 
moistened  with  about  a  half  teaspoonful  of  water.     After  the  wafer  h»s 


Fia-  139, — Conseal  filling  uppiirMui). 


been  in  the  spoon  for  about  a  minute,  the  outer  surface  will  become  uni- 
formly moistened,  and  into  the  interior  of  the  wafer  is  then  placed  the 
powder,  the  wafer  edges  folded  over  while  still  in  the  spoon,  thus  makiM 
a  three-cornered  or  nearly  round  package.  The  folded  wafer  is  then 
quicldy  immersed  in  the  water,  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  swalloweil  l'>' 
aid  of  a  draft  of  water. 

.\s  can  be  imagined,  the  administration  of  powders  io  wafer  papers 
is  exceedingly  crude,  and  it  was  not  long  before  attempts  were  made  w 
use  the  same  principle  in  a  more  elegant  way.  This  was  acconiplishe<l 
by  Limousin,  who  introduced  wafers  in  the  form  of  concave  halves,  eafb 
half  being  provided  with  a  flange,  which  can  be  moistened  and  pres^ 
to  the  other  half,  thus  securing  adhesion.  (See  Fig,  188.)  The  powder 
ia  placed  on  one-half  and  the  other  half  moistened  with  water  alonR  ii' 
flange,  placed  on  the  half  containing  the  powder,  and  in  this  way  a  tightly 
sealed  elliptic  disk,  containing  powder  on  the  interior,  is  obtained.     Lim- 
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oasm  introduced,  aloi^  with  this  cachet,  elaborate  machinery  for  the 
saling  of  same,  and  such  a  mode  for  the  administration  of  powders  is 
popular  in  European  countries. 

Conseals  are  a  very  slight  variation  of  the  original  Limousin  wafer, 
tbe  shape  of  them  being  the  same,  but  the  filling  apparatus  is  simpler. 
The  appended  sketches  fully  explain  the  various  portions  of  the  seEiling 
apparatuB,  30  extended  comment  is  unnecessary  (Fig.  189). 


Capsules  are  hemispheric  or  ovoid  shells  of  gelatin,  and  are  used  for 
ihp  administration  of  powders,  masses,  or  Equids.     According  to  the 


—Soft  capaulM:  a,  Unfilled:  b,  Elled. 


Huantity  of  glycerin  contained  in  a  capsule  mass,  the  capsules  are  hard 
«5oH.  Hard  capsules  usually  have  been  the  form  shown  in  the  appended 
fipires,  and  consist  of  a  shell  and  a  cover  (cap)  (a  and  b  in  Fig.  190). 
Soft  eapeules  ai«  generally  shaped  like  a  flask,  as  shown  in  Fig.  191,  and 


F5g.  IM, — StokM'  cnpBul*  mold. 

il«»  are  sealed  with  a  cap  by  dropping  a  bit  of  melted  capsule  mass  on 
■.be  oiiEce.  The  capsules  are  manufactured  by  dipping  the  appropriate 
O'lld  into  the  mass,  made  by  dissolving  gelatin  in  a  mixture  of  hot  wat«r 
"d  plvcerin  in  such  proportions  that  the  mass  is  fluid  when  heated  on 
11*  »-a'ter-bath  and  solid  when  cold.  Into  the  melted  mass  the  appropn- 
s'^mold,  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  is  dipped  (Fig.  192),  with  the  result  of 
ffitbR  each  mold  with  a  layer  of  gelatin.  When  the  molds  are  taken 
fiom  the  molten  mass  and  placed  in  a  cool  place,  they  rapidly  sohdity, 
aid  the  solid  dry  capsules  are  stripped  from  the  molds  by  girls,  who  pull 
item  off  with  their  fingers. 

The  fiw  cspsulra  were  prepared  by  Mothes  in  1833,  while  the  two-piece  sheU 
r^ftak  now  so  largely  ueed  was  patented  by  Murdoch^in  1848. 
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Soft  capsules  are  not  used  to  the  extent  that  they  should  be  by  the 
retail  pharmacist.  They  are  usually  employed  for  the  administration 
of  liquids,  and  can  be  secured  of  sizes  ranging,  in  capacity,  from  one  fiui- 
drachm  to  a  half  fluidounce.  The  form  of  soft  capsule  particularly  adapted 
for  dispensing  by  the  pharmacist  is  that  made  by  the  Merz  Capsule  Co., 
the  firm  having  also  devised  an  ingenious  filler,  shown  in  Fig.  193. 

Hard  capsules  have  become  a  necessity  in  every  drug-store,  and,  in 
fact,  in  almost  every  household.  A  typical  recipe  for  the  material  from 
which  they  are  made  calls  for  gelatin,  8  parts;  sugar,  8  parts;  acacia.  1 
part;  and  water,  8  parts.  They  range  in  size  from  the  capacity  of  0.12 
mil  (No.  5)  to  0.9  niil  (No.  00) ;  the  weight  of  the  medicine  they  contain, 
of  course,  depending  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance,  and  in  case 
of  a  powder,  on  the  degree  of  packing.     A  table  of  the  average  capacity 

of  such  capsules  for  well-known 
solids  is  found  on  the  boxes  d 
the  best  known  brands  of  cap- 
sules. 

Such  hard  capsules  can  be 
used  for  the  administration  of 
liquids  almost  as  well  as  can 
soft  capsules,  it  being  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  both 
hard  and  soft  capsules  can  be 
used  for  holding  only  those 
liquids  which  will  [not  dissolve 
gelatin.  Hence  the  dispensing 
of  liquids  in  capsules  is  limit^ 
largely  to  fixed  and  volatile  oik. 
In  dispensing  oils  in  hart: 
capsules,  the  oil  is  introduced 
into  the  capsule  by  means  of  a 
dropper  or,  better,  from  a  bur- 
ette; the  capsule  is  then  sealed  by  moistening  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
cap  to  adhere  to  the  shell,  making  a  Uquid-tight  joint. 

Two  ways  of  sealing  capsules  have  been  suggested,  the  first  by  moist- 
ening the  upper  edge  of  each  filled  shell  with  water  by  means  of  a  delicate 
cameFs-hair  pencil  which  is  fastened  to  the  little  finger  by  means  of  a 
wire.  This  process  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  the  one  devised  br 
L.  C.  Hopp,  which  consists  of  placing  the  caps  with  the  open  end  down  ol 
a  flat  dish  or  tin  box-cover,  into  which  a  minute  quantity  of  diluted 
alcohol  is  poured.  After  letting  the  caps  remain  in  the  diluted  alcohol 
for  a  minute  or  two  they  will  have  absorbed  just  enough  water  to  make 
them  adhere  and  yet  not  enough  to  make  them  soft.  After  the  caps  are 
fitted  into  the  shells,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  rotate  that  portion  of  the 
capsule  where  the  seal  has  been  made  between  the  fingers  for  a  few  see- 
onds.  Such  finished  hard  capsules,  containing  oils,  should,  however, 
before  dispensing,  be  placed  on  a  filter-paper  to  see  if  there  is  anr 
leak.    Those  that  leak  should,  of  course,  be  rejected. 

In  dispensing  solid  drugs  in  capsules  recourse  was  formerly  had  to 
the  working  of  the  solid  into  a  pill  mass,  dividing  the  mass  into  piece?, 
as  in  making  pills,  rolling  these  pieces  into  cylinders,  and  inserting  ti^ 
same  ilito  the  capsules.  Such  method  of  dispensing  solids  is,  however,  do 
longer  considered  good  form,  and  the  pharmacist  should  always  dispen'^ 
capsules  containing  the  drugs  in  powder  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 


Fig.  193. — Men  capaule  filler. 
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physician,  or,  which  means  the  same  thing,  unless  the  physician  prescribes 
gome  semisolid  or  liquid  along  wjth  the  powdered  drug. 

Capsules  a£Ford  a  means  for  dispensing  powders  in  the  most  readily 


Flf.  191.— Reiuincton  capsulf  cleaner. 

soluble  form,  and  such  capsules  containing  th«  powders  are  much  better 
than  any  class  of  pills  yet  devised,  not  even  excepting  the  much  vaunted 
friable  pills.    Such  capsules  contain  nothing  but  the  powders  surrounded 


K«.  195. — Ibri«  uiHile  SU«r. 


by  a  gelatin  shell,  and  the  moment  they  enter  the  stomach  the  gelatin 
dW>Ive6,  thus  throwing  the  powders  into  the  atomach  in  absorbable 
form.     It,  therefore,  behooves  the  pn^essive  pharmacist  to  emphasize 


to  physicians  his  abilitj'  to  dispense  such  capsules  and  to  add  the  fact 
that  this  form  of  admimstration  of  drugs  is  superior  to  any  form  of  ready- 
made  pill.  • 
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Fie- 107  — Tb«  EutnuD  upnils  OUei. 


m 


Fie.  108.— I^Moff  wpwilc  tilW. 
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Fig.  199. — Luooff  npnle  filler. 
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The  filling  of  capsules  with  powders  can  be  accomplished  by  placing 
the  mixture  of  powders  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  pressing  the  shell 
into  the  mixture  of  the  powders,  when  it  will  gradually  fill  by  gentle 
pressure.  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  amount  of  powder  directed  for 
each  dose,  each  filled  capsule  should  be  weighed,  and  this  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter by  haying  on  one  scale  the  weight  plus  the  empty  capsule,  and  throw- 
ing the  filled  capsule  on  the  other  pan.  If  the  exact  quantity  is  not  in, 
a  little  more  pressure  will  bring  the  sufficient  weight,  and  in  case  of  an 
excess,  a  slight  tapping  of  the  inverted  capsule  will  throw  out  the  surplus. 
The  filled  capsule  must  be  carefully  cleaned  from  adhering  drug.  This 
can  be  done  by  wiping  each  capsule  with  a  clean  dry  cloth  or,  better,  by 
use  of  the  Remington  capsule  cleaner  (Fig.  194). 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  special  apparatus  for  capsule  filling 
placed  on  the  market.     Of  these,  but  two  forms  can  here  be  taken  up. 

The  Ihrig  capsule  filler  is  shown  in  Fig.  195.     It  consists  of  a  metal 
base  with  a  movable  plate,  having  perforations  to  hold  the  various  sized 
capsules,  which  can  be  raised  out  of  the  perforations,  in  this  case  by  means 
of  a  thumb-screw.     The  perforations  on  the  plate  are  arranged  to  fill  the 
five  sizes  of  capsules,  each  set  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  perforations 
being  arranged  in  the  portion  of  the  plate  by  itself.     When  the  ap- 
paratus is  used,  the  shell  of  the  capsule  should  be  on  a  perfect  level 
with  the  top  of  the  plate,  or  a  trifle  below  the  surface.    When  the 
requisite  amount  of  capsules  have  been  placed  in  the  plate,  the  powder 
is  poured  on  that  part  of  the  plate  and  gradually  forced  into  the  shell  of 
the  capsule  by  the  use  of  a  spatula,  the  last  portion  of  the  work  being 
aided  by  a  punch  which  fits  into  three  capsules  at  one  time.    When 
all  the  capsules  have  been  filled,  the  thumb-screw  is  turned  so  that  the 
plate  is  lowered  against  the  pegs  that  project  from  the  base,  the  plugs 
then  pass  into  the  perforations  of  the  plate,  thus  pushing  the  shells  above 
the  surface  of  the  plate.     A  cap  is  then  placed  on  each  shell,  and  the  sealed 
capsule  removed  from  the  plate. 

Among  the  later  types  of  capsule  fillers  we  find  the  Remington  (Fig. 
196)  the  Eastman  (Fig.  197),  and  the  Lascoff  machines  (Figs.  198  and  199) . 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

MASSES,  CONFECTIONS,  AND  PILLS 

MASSES 

Masses  are  combinations  of  medicines  worked  up  with  enough  liquid 
to  make  solids  of  sufficient  plasticity  to  roll  into  pills. 

The  manufacture  of  the  official  masses  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty, 
as  in  each  recipe  the  quantity  of  Uquid  prescribed  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  mass  of  the  required  plasticity.  The  manufacture  of  dry  powders  into 
pill  masses  is  a  matter  requiring  skill,  and  will  be  fully  dealt  with  when 
considering  pills. 

There  are  but  two  masses  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  one  of 
them  is  a  chemical  preparation  (mass  of  ferrous  carbonate),  the  other, 
a  galenic  (mass  of  mercury).  Mass  of  copaiba  was  recognised  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  but  was  dropped  at  the  eighth  revision. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  HASSES 

MASSA  FBRRI  CARBONATIS— Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate 

This  preparation,  commonly  called  VcMet's  rmiss,  can  best  be  studied 
among  the  preparations  of  iron  in  Part  III. 

MASSA  HYDRARGYRI— Mass  of  Mercury 

Recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks, — Mass  of  mercury  is  the  well-known  "blue  mass,"  and  its 
manufacture  by  hand  is  a  matter  demanding  skill  and  labor.  The 
tendency  of  the  mercury  to  run  together  and  to  form  globules  is  well 
known,  and  in  making  the  mass  we  aim  to  break  the  mercury  into  ^obules 
so 'small  that  they  are  not  even  visible  under  the  glass  magnifying  Un 
diameters.  These  minute  globules  are  coated  with  something  that  will 
prevent  them  from  running  together,  and  this  process  of  division,  called 
''extinguishing,"  is  accomplished  in  the  mass  by  triturating  the  mercun* 
with  oleate  of  mercury  and  honey  of  rose,  and  then  adding  glycerin, 
glycyrrhiza,  and  althaea.  Note  that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  provides 
an  assay  of  the  mercury  content  of  this  mass.     (See  Part  V.) 

Dose, — 260  miUigrammes  (4  grains). 

IffMsa  CoMibflB  (U.S.?.  1890;  N.F.  IV).  Bfass  of  CopailMU— This  former  official 
18  interesting  because  94  parts  of  the  lic^uid.  cm>aiba,  are  directed  to  be  solidified  b\ 
trituration  with  6  parts  of  magnesia;  this  solidincation  being  due  to  the  formation  o( 
the  magnesium  salt  of  copaivic  acid  found  in  the  oleoresin.     (See  p.  774.) 

Every  specimen  of  copaiba,  however,  does  not  solidify  on  treatment  with  magnesia, 
nor  is  it  fair  to  claim  tnat  such  copaiba  is  not  up  to  pharmacopo^al  requirements. 
The  copaibas  of  commerce  are  divided  into  two  groups — ^the  ordinarv  and  the  sohdif.- 
able;  and  in  preparing  the  mass  of  copaiba  the  latter  should  be  used[  excluaiv^y. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  much  of  the  solidifiable  copaiba  of  commerce  is  mad^ 
so  by  addition  of  ordinary  rosin. 

There  are  several  proprietary  articles  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  extract 
of  copaiba  which  closely  resemole  the  official  mass.  They,  however,  are  oaiallj 
solidified  by  trituration  with  the  cheaper  alkali,  lime. 

By  reason  of  the  solidification  of  copaiba  with  magnesia,  that  substance  is  indi- 
cated-as  the  excipient  in  maldng  pills  containing  copaiba. 
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CONFECTIONS 

Confections  are  a  class  of  preparations  in  which  medicinal  substances 
are  combined  with  saccharine  substances,  like  jellies  or  the  pulp  of  fruits. 
Confections  are  also  called  conserves  and  electuaries^  the  word  confection 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  "confido,^'  meaning  to  make  up.  In  the 
days  of  ancient  pharmacy  confections  were  a  favorite  mode  of  adminis- 
tration of  medicines,  since  nearly  all  medicines  then  administered  were 
nauseous  and  disgusting,  and  in  order  to  render  them  more  palatable, 
attempts  were  made  to  cover  the  impleasant  features  by  combining  them 
with  sweet  substances.  / 

In  ancient  times  a  large  number  of  confections  were  used,  a  famous 
one  of  which  was  the  confection  of  Damocraiis,  which  contained  from  50 
to  100  ingredients. 

The  long  line  of  confections  of  the  olden  days  have  so  fallen  into  dis- 
ijse,  that  at  the  last  revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia  the  two  surviving 
representatives  of  this  class,  confection  of  rose  and  confection  of  senna 
were  deleted,  being  relegated  to  the  National  Formulary. 

ConfectioSmuB  (XJ.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  prepared  by  makine  a  mass  from  red  roae, 
eigar,  clarified  honey  and  stronger  rose  water.  It  has  no  medicinal  value  but  is  a 
pioaaot  piQ  ezdpient. 

,  Confectio  Semue  CU.aP.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  b  made  by  digesting  cassia  fistola,  tama- 
lisd,  pnme  and  fig  with  water,  rubbing  the  pulpy  mass  first  through  a  sieve  and  then 
thiouh  muslin,  adding  sugar  to  the  pulp  thus  strained  after  which  it  is  evaporated 
to  a  definite  weaght.  To  this  mass-like  product,  powdered  senna  (10  per  cent.)  and 
oi  of  coriander  are  added. 

(WwUoi^ifjienna  is  an  admirable  preparation  furnishing  an  efiicient  laxative 
is  a  paJitable  form.  A  large  number  oi  preparations  of  similar  composition  have 
been  put  on  the  market  as  patent  medicines,  the  semisolid  mass  bemg  broken  in 
pieees  and  eaten  when  required. 

Hie  best  known  of  this  class  of  patents  is  Tamar  Tndienne.  Of  late  years  even 
tltf  proprietary  articles  have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  the  official  confection  of  senna 
^  nrely  prescribed  by  physicians. 

Dne.— 4  Gnu  (60  grains). 


Pills  are  spheric,  globular,  or  lenticular  masses,  each  containing  a 
Mmte  dose  of  medicinal  substances,  administered  by  swallowing  whole. 

The  manufacture  of  piUs,  while  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  pharmacy,  is  becoming  a  lost  art,  due  to  the  introduction 
dumlwaery  which  can  perform  the  work  with  much  greater  expedition; 
*M  since  extemporaneously  prepared  pills  are  usually  better  than  the 
QiDufaetnzed  ones,  by  reason  of  the  greater  solubiUty,  it  is  important 
th&t  an  the  details  of  their  preparations  be  fully  understood. 

The  manufacrture  of  pills  by  hand  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
pins:  finst,  making  the  mass;  second,  dividing  the  mass;  third,  rolling 
ti^piOs. 

Hiking  the  Mass. — ^In  performing  this  operation  the  medicinal  in- 
P<iients  are,  after  careful  trituration  until  uniform  subdivision  is  ob- 
'''bed,  worked  into  that  plastic  semisoUd  form  known  as  a  mass.  This 
oas  should  possess  four  requirements  if  it  be  ideal:  first,  it  should  be 
^oently  aSiefive  that  it  can  be  rolled  without  falling  to  pieces;  second, 
>^  should  be  firm  enough  to  retain  its  shape  when  rolled,  and  yet  not  so 
fch  that  the  finished  piDs  are  flattened  during  drying;  third,  it  diould 
If  ^attic  enotti^  to  be  easily  rolled — that  is,  not  so  hard  as  to  make  the 
n^  a  matter  of  considerable  labor;  fourth,  and  most  importm^t  of  all. 
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the  pill  mass  should  be  solvhle;  that  is,  on  being  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach it  should  disintegrate  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  making  a  pill  mass  we  usually  have  recourse  to  the  excipient,  and 
this  excipient  is  diflferent  from  what  we  usually  and  narrowly  conceive 
it  to  be.  Ordinarily,  we  consider  it  as  a  sticky  mass  with  which  we 
''paste"  up  a  solid  into  pill  form.  In  the  broad  sense,  however,  thetenn 
applies  with  equal  force  to  those  substances  with  which  we  solidify  liquids 
into  pill  form — ^like  the  magnesia  used  to  solidify  copaiba. 

Among  the  excipients  used  in  making  pharmaceutic  pills  are  wdt, 
sulphuric  acid,  syrup,  syrup  of  acacia,  mucilage  of  acacia,  glycerin,  glum, 
honey,  glycerite  of  tragacanth,  extract  of  gentian,  bread-crunAs,  soap,  m% 
cerate,  petroleum  mxiss. 

Water  is  used  for  making  pills  only  whfen  the  piU  mass  contains  some 
ingredient,  which,  when  moistened,  forms  an  excipient.  Thus,  if  the 
mixed  powder  contains  gummy  substances,  say,  acacia  or  soap,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  water  and  working  up  of  the  mixture  will  result  in 
a  pliable  mass.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  action  is  the  same  as  if 
mucilage  of  acacia  or  soap  and  water  were  used. 

Sulphuric  add,  either  concentrated  or  in  the  form  of  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  sometimes  used  as  an  excipient  in  the  manufacture  of  piUs 
of  quinine  sulphate.  When  the  acid  is  added  to  this  chemical  it  forms 
a  soft  and  comparatively  plastic  mass  of  quinine  bisulphate,  which  can 
be  divided  into  pills  if  the  mass  is  worked  rapidly.  Such  method  of  dis- 
pensing quinine  sulphate  was  very  largely  employed  in  the  South  ifl 
previous  years,  but  is  now  falling  into  disuse. 

Syrup  is  used  for  certain  forms  of  pills,  but  is  scarcely  efficient  unks 
there  is  present  in  the  mixed  powder  some  gummy  substance.  I 

Syrup  of  acacia  would  be  an  excellent  excipient  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  finished  product,  when  dry,  is  usually  so  hard  as  seriously 
to  impair  its  solubility. 

Mucilage  of  acacia  has  the  same  advantages  and  disadvant4iges  o: 
syrup  of  acacia. 

Glycerin  is  rather  extensively  used  in  making  the  pills  of  the  alkaloidSr 
such  as  quinine  sulphate.  It  has  never  been  found  i^tisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  adhesiveness.  One  advantap 
of  glycerin  as  an  excipient  is  that  its  hygroscopic  character  keeps  t" 
pill  soft  and  thus  soluble  for  quite  a  while. 

Glucose  is  very  largely  used  as  an  excipient,  being  both  adhesive  an 
plastic. 

Honey  is  sometimes  used,  but  it  has  no  advantage  over  glucose,  ^' 
which  it  largely  consists,  and  possesses  the  very  decided  diBadvant3^ 
of  imparting  to  the  mass  a  slightly  brownish  tint. 

Glycerite  of  tragacanth,  consisting  of  three  drachms  of  powdered  tra^ 
canth,  three  fluidounces  of  glycerin,  and  one-half  fluidounce  of  watfl 
has  always  been  the  writer's  favorite  excipient,  it  yielding  a  mass  b-Dt 
plastic  and  adhesive  and  firm.  Similar  results  can  be  gained  by  the  u; 
of  the  official  glycerite  of  starch. 

Extract  of  gentian  is  frequently  prescribed  as  an  excipient  and  is  vali 
able  in  tonic  pills.  It  should,  however,  never  be  used  as  an  exci^f" 
unless  so  directed  by  the  physician.  In  the  first  place,  gentian  has  marb 
medicinal  properties,  and  the  pharmacist  should  never  add  to  a  presci^ 
tion  any  medicine  other  than  that  directed  in  the  recipe.  Another  poi 
is  that  it  possesses  a  brownish  tint,  and  in  making  pills  of  colorless  ^g 
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stances  the  mass  will  be  discolored,  a  defect  that  the  careful  pharmacist 
will  never  permit. 

Bread'<Tunib  is  used  for  holding  liquids,  such  as  volatile  oils,  in  the 
plastic  form.  Thus,  were  pill  of  croton  oil  directed,  the  crumb  of  bread 
would  be  indicated.  Magnesia  is  used  in  a  similar  way  with  the  Uquids  on 
which  it  exerts  a  solidifying  action.  Thus,  copaiba  directed  in  pills 
should  be  massed  by  means  of  magnesia  (see  above),  and  this  is  also  true 
of  Venice  turpentine. 

Soap  is  used  in  persuading  resinous  substances  to  assume  the  plastic 
form.  Thus,  all  official  pills  containing  aloes  are  made  plastic  and  ad- 
hesive by  the  addition  of  soap.  This  explains  its  presence  in  compound 
extract,  of  colocynth;  and  it  might  here  be  stated  that  an  attempt  to 
make  compound  cathartic  pills  with  the  simple  extract  of  colocynth 
instead  of  the  compound  extract  proves  a  failiu^  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  soap. 

The  resin  cerate  and  petroleum  mass  are  used  as  excipients  for  pills 
containing  easily  oxidizable  substances,  such  as  potassium  permanganate, 
chromic  acid,  and  silver  oxide.  For  this  purpose  a  petroleum  mass  con- 
sisting of  kaolin,  3  parts;  paraffin,  1  part;  and  vaselin,  3  parts,  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

The  following  drugs,  frequently  prescribed  in  pill  form,  require  special 
manipulation : 

Creosote^  or  gvaiacol,  or  other  oily  liqiiids  may  be  massed  by  diluting  with  an 
ftbaorbent  powder  like  g]ycvrrhiza  or  althsea,  and  massing  with  ordinary  excipient. 
From  euch  pills,  however,  the  oils  gradually  ooze  out,  and  the  best  way  is  to  inclose 
the  mass  in  capsules.  T.  M.  Pratt  found  that  by  rubbing  the  oil  with  acacia,  then 
^th  the  diluting  powders,  and  then  with  excipient,  the  oil  is  partially  emulsified  and 
the  "sweating''  la  prevented. 

Heavy  salts,  like  bismuth  svbnitrale,  calomel,  or  sodium  bicarbonatef  can  be  massed 
vith  ^ycerite  of  tragacanth.  If  desirable,  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  elm  bark 
msT  he  added. 

Bismuih  svbnitraie  and  sodium  bicarboruUe  when  massed  together  swell  and  dis- 
integrate, due  to  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  powders  should  be  moistened 
first  with  water  and  let  stand,  until  the  reaction  is  over  (one  to  three  hours);  then 
massed  with  glycerite  of  tragacanth. 

Potassium  iodide  can  be  massed  by  adding  to  each  0.20  Gm.  of  the  salt,  starch 
0.04  Gm.;  powdered  acacia,  0.08  Gm.;  calcined  magnesia,  0.10  Gm.;  the  excipient 
Bsed  being  glycerin,  20  parts;  syrup,  50  parts  and  alcohol,  30  parts. 

The  making  of  a  pill  mass  is  performed  by  thoroughly  blending  the 
powdere  by  triturating  in  a  mortar,  adding  the  necessary  quantity  of 
^cipienty  and  working  the  mixture  with  a  pestle  until  a  plastic  mass 
results.  (For  details  of  the  process  see  Part  VII.)  The  making  of  a 
^ccessful  pill  mass  is  merely  a  matter  of  practice,  and  depends  largely 
on  the  adding  of  the  exact  quantity  of  excipient  when  first  starting  the 
koeading.  This  really  explains  the  psychology  of  the  "favorite  excipi- 
Hit/'  it  being  the  writer's  experience  that  the  druggist  holds  as  finnljr 
to  his  pet  excipient  as  he  does  to  his  political  creed.  The  reason  for  this 
ii!  that  the  individual  has  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  this  special  ex- 
cipient, and  such  excipient  is  in  his  case  the  best  that  he  can  use,  inasmuch 
ig  be  has  learned  by  intuition  the  exact  amount  required  for  each  pill 
mass.  Hence,  unless  the  favorite  excipient  possesses  marked  defects, 
such  as  rendering  the  piUs  insoluble  or  the  like,  or  bringing  into  the  mass 
&  medicinal  effect  not  expected  by  physicians,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  win  a  pharmacist  from  his  favorite  excipient. 

Dhriding  the  Mass. — When  the  mass  has  become  sufficiently  worked, 
that  is,  when  the  pressing  of  the  pestle  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  mass  to 
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be  rolled  from  the  side  of  the  mortar,  it  is  then  rolled  into  cylinder?  and 
divided  either  on  the  pill  tile  or  by  means  of  the  pill  cutter.     The  details 
of  the  use  of  a  pill  tile,  both  in  working  up  the  mass  and  also  in  dividing 
the  same,  is  fully  described  in  Part  VII,  and  it  is  necessary  here  only  to 
insert  a  picture  of  the  apparatus  (Fig.  200),  which  is  made  of  porcelain, 
with  the  painted  graduations  burnt  in  during  the  process  of  glazing.   In 
rolling  out  the  pill  mass  into  cylinders  a  spatula  is  used  or,  what  is  prefer- 
able, a  flat  board  shaped  like  a  paddle.     As  mentioned  in  Part  VII,  the 
pill  tile  should  be  carefully  dusted  with  the  appropriate  dusting-powder. 
As  to  pill-cutting  machines,  these  usually  consist  of  brass-bound 
walnut  boards,  holding  at  one  end  a  brass  mold,  which  is  divided  into 
a  definite  number  of  perfectly  uniform  hemispheric  concave  grooves. 
Working  on  this  is  a  cutter,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  piece  of  walnut, 
provided  at  each  end  with  stable  handles,  having  attached  to  one  side 
a  brass  plate  with  hemispheric  grooves,  exactly  fitting  those  on  the  other 
part  of  the  apparatus.    A  set  of  brass  rollers,  worked  on  the  brass  bani^ 
of  the  sides  of  the  plate,  completes  the  cutter  (Fig.  201).     In  using  such 
a  machine  the  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  wooden  part  of  the  board  and 
rolled  out,  preferably  with  a  wooden  paddle,  rather  than  with  the  back 
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Fig.  200.— Pill  tile. 


Fig.  201.— Fin-outtiiig  maohine. 


of  cutter,  to  a  length  including  the  number  of  grooves  representing  thf 
number  of  pills  desired.  The  cylindric  pill  mass  is  then  placed  on  the 
grooves  of  the  machine,  and  the  grooves  of  the  cutters  are  then  brought 
down  upon  it,  thus  dividing  the  cylinder  into  the  number  of  segment^ 
desired.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  exactly  coincides  with  the  diame- 
ter of  the  grooves,  these  segments  can  be  rolled  into  pills  by  a  gentle 
rolling  of  the  two  plates  on  each  other,  and  in  this  way  the  machine  does 
not  merely  cut  the  cylinder,  but  also  rolls  them  into  pills.  Special  piB 
machines  are  on  the  market  in  which  the  grooved  plates  are  removabW 
from  the  boards  and  also  from  the  cutter;  and  with  each  machine  goes  a 
series  of  these  plates  coinciding  with  the  average  size  of  pills.  Thu?. 
there  is  one  set  of  plates  for  1-grain  pills,  2-grain  pills,  and  3-grain  pill^- 
and  one  for  5-grain  pills.  Such  macMnes,  however,  are  rather  expensive, 
and  in  the  average  pharmacy  the  machine  is  used  for  cutting  rather  than 
for  rolling  the  pills.  In  purchasing  a  machine  the  pharmacist  is  advised  to 
secure  one  with  plates  having  at  least  36  grooves;  the  smaller  machine?, 
cutting  only  12  pills,  cost  but  little  less  than  the  wider  ones  and  are  not 
so  useful. 

Rolling  the  Pills. — The  cut  segments,  unless  rolled  in  the  machines, 
are  taken  up  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb  and  rolled  by  means  d 
a  rotating  movement  until  perfectly  spheric.  The  finishing  touches  aif! 
performed,  especially  when  the  mass  is  hard  and  difficult  to  roll  betwoo? 
the  finger  and  the  thumb,  by  placing  the  partially  rolled  piUs  on  the  boani 
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of  the  pill  machine,  dusting  fairly  liberally  with  the  dusting-powder, 
covering  with  a  wooden  pill  roller  (Fig.  202),  which  is  then  held  firmly 
by  the  hand  and  moved  over  the  board,  either  in  the  form  of  circles  or  in 
figure  eights,  the  friction  between  the  roller  and  the  board  being  suflScient 
to  smooth  the  pills  into  spheric  forms,  providing  the  mass  is  sufficiently 
firm.  If  the  pills  are  soft  the  pressure  exerted  must  be  very  gentle,  and 
it  is  usually  advisable,  in  securing  successfully  rolled  pills,  that  the  .depth 
of  the  roller  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  height  of  the  finished  pill. .  To 
accomplish  this,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  set  of  rollers  of 
diiferent  depths,  and  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  average  pharmacy. 

As  mentioned  in  Part  VII,  both  in  rolling  and  dispensing  the  pills  they 
are  dusted  with  powder,  designed  to  prevent  the  pills  from  sticking  to- 
gether. It  is  considered  good  pharmacy  to  dust 
the  colorless  pills  with  a  white  powder,  such  as  a 
finely  powdered  starch;  while  those  which  are  of  a 
dark  color  are  usually  dusted  with  lycopodium 

powder;  glycyrrhiza  is  used  as  a  dusting-powder,  

especially  in  Germany,  but  is  not  considered  so       Hg.  202.— pwi  roUer. 
satisfactory  as  lycopodium.     In  dispensing  ready- 
made  coated  pills  no  dusting-powder  should  be  used. 

The  finished  pills  are  usually  dispensed  in  round  boxes,  commercially 
called  pill  boxes.  Of  late  years  square,  shouldered  boxes  have  come  into 
use  among  the  better  pharmacies,  and  are  very  satisfactory,  although  the 
increased  cost  over  the  round  pill  boxes  renders  their  use  less  popular 
than  the  latter. 

The  wrapping  of  a  pill  box  has  already  been  described  on  p.  288.  Pills  are  now 
made  on  an  enormous  scale  by  machinery,  the  finest  type  of  which  is  that  made  by 
Arthur  Colton,  of  Detroit.  The  outfit  consists  of  a  kneading  machine,  which  prepares 
the  mass;  a  rolling  machine,  in  which  lumps  of  the  mass  are  rolled  into  cylmders;  a 
cutting  and  finishmg  machine^  which  cuts  the  cylinder  into  the  individual  pills  and 
rolls  tnem  until  spheric  or  ovoid,  as  desired.     The  pills  are  then  dried  and  coated. 

Friable  pills  are  a  class  introduced  by  Dr.  Upjohn  in  1885,  and  were 
much  vaunted  as  pills  made  without  excipient  and,  therefore,  capable  of 
disintegrating  as  soon  as  the  coating  is  dissolved.  The  process  of  manu- 
facturing these  pills  is  exceedingly  clever,  consisting  of  placing  the  mixed 
powder  containing  the  medicinal  substances  in  a  cylindric  pill-coating 
machine  (see  p.  308),  introducing  therein  a  lot  of  sugar  pellets,  about  }^ 
prain  in  size  and  gradually  spraying  water  therein  as  the  coater  revolves. 
As  these  pellets  are  rolled  in  the  moistened  powder  they  gradually  col- 
lect the  powder  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  making  a  large  snowball  by  roll- 
ing a  small  one  in  damp  snow.  The  rotation  of  the  pills  is  continued 
until  most  of  the  pills  are  of  the  desired  size.  They  are  then  removed 
from  the  machine,  and  are  sifted  through  special  colanders  with  orifices 
of  exactly  the  size  of  the  pill  desired.  Thus,  in  making  quinine  pills  by 
this  method  colanders  are  provided  with  holes  which  have  been  carefully 
determined  as  representing  l-grain,  2-grain,  3-grain,  and  5-grain  pills. 
Placing  the  pills  of  the  various  sizes  into,  say.  the  3-grain  colander,  those 
r^nxiaining  on  the  colander  weigh  over  three  grains,  while  those  falling 
fhrough  are  from  1  to  3  grains.  By  placing  those  which  have  fallen 
through  on  a  2-grain  colander,  those  smaller  than  3  grains  pass  through, 
and  at  last  the  desired  size  is  obtained.  The  pills  wluch  are  smaller  than, 
iny  of  the  required  sizes  are  returned  to  the  machine,  and  rotation  con- 
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tiDued  until  brought  up  to  the  weight  desired.    The  finished  pills  srt 
rapidly  coated  with  either  eugar  or  gelatin,  and  are  thus  dispensed. 

C.  S.  N.  Hallberg  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  friable  plls 
presented  the  same  objection  as  is  made  to  most  of  the  commercial  pilk 
— that  is,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pill  the  coating  of  which  will  not  discolor, 
the  rolled  pill  is  first  coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  then  with 
the  proper  coating. 

Coating  of  Pills. — As  mentioned  above,  the  fresh  pills  prepared  by 

the  pharmacist  are  coated  merely  by  dusting  with  some  powder,  say, 

starch  or  lycopodium.     A  century  ^450  attempts  were  made  to  presrat 

the  pill  in  a  more  attractive  appearance  ^y  use  of  special  and  permanent 

coating;  the  firet  material  used  for  this  purpose  was  French  chalk,  which 

is  a  variety  of  powdered  soap-stone  (sihcate  of  msg- 

nesium).     The  coating  of   pills   by   this  proceas— 

called  pearl  coating — consists  of  placing  the  finished 

pill  in  a  small  dish  containing  alcoholic  or  etheml 

solution  of  balsam  of   tolu,   thus  coating  it  with 

enough  of  the  balsam  to  be  thinly  varnished.   Whik 

this  varnish   is    still    wet    they    are    thrown   in(o 

French  chalk,  the  mixture  of  pills  and  chalk  placed 

in  a  small  sieve,  and  an  excess  of  powder  removed 

by  sifting.     The  pills  are  then  placed  in  a  hollow 

sphere  (Fig.  203),   the    two  hemispheres  of  wluch 

were  united  by  means  of  a  screw-joint.     The  pilL" 

Fig.  303.— KU  aiveret.    were  rotated  in  this  ball  by  vigorous  agitation,  and    , 

in  this  way  the  excess  of  chalk  was  thrown  off   | 

and  that  remaining  was  worked  into  a  smooth,  pearly  coating.    Tbf 

process  of  silver  or  gold  coating  pills  was  performed  in  a  manner  quite 

similar,  the   pills  were  first  varnished,  as  in   the  pearl   coating,   tbra 

placed  in  the  hollow  globe,  containing  sheets  of  gold-  or  silver-foil.    By 

rotating  the  pills  the  foil  adheres  to  the  same,  and  by  vigorous  agitation 

of  the  globe  the  coating  became  uniform  and  poUshed. 

Sugar  coating  was  first  introduced  by  confectioners  for  the  purpose  d 
coating  almonds.  Its  use  in  this  way  was  so  successful  that  there  soon 
arose  a  demand  for  pills  coated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  this  de- 
mand began  the  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar-coated  pills. 

The  process  of  sugar  coating  pills  is  performed  in  spheric  pans,  con- 
tinuously rotated  by  means  of  a  central  axis  by  means  of  steam  power. 
This  pan  is  usually  of  copper,  and  is  jacketed  so  that  it  can  be  kept  uni- 
formly warm  with  steam.  Within  the  pan  a  quantity  of  syrup,  almon 
ready  to  crystallize,  is  placed,  and  when  the  walls  of  the  pan  have  be- 
come smeared  with  the  sjrup,  the  rounded,  dried,  uncoated  jails  aw 
placed  therein.  As  the  apparatus  rotates,  the  heat  gradually  drives  oil 
the  water  from  the  syrup,  with  the  resulting  formation  of  the  layers  of 
sugar  on  the  pills,  the  process  being  continued  until  each  pill  is  uniformly 
coated  with  a  hard,  white,  sugary  layer.  The  coated  pills  are  then 
taken  from  the  apparatus  and  are  rotated  in  a  similar  apparatus  contain- 
ing paraffin  and  lined  with  rough  canvas,  when  the  friction,  plus  the  was. 
produces  a  fine  polish. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  great  objection  to  the  sugfu'-coated  pills  ^ 
the  fact  that,  in  order  that  the  coating  of  pilb  made  of  dark  constituenK^ 
does  not  discolor,  it  is  necessary  to  coat  the  pill  with  a  layer  of  plaster- 
of-Paris,  which  certainly  does  not  increase  the  rapid  solubility  of  the  piQ- 
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Of  Ifite,  manufacturers  have  been  placing  on  the  market  chocolate  and 
[Hnk-coated  pills.  These  are  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  white- 
coated  pills,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  first  case  a  small  amount  of 
chocfdate  is  added  to  the  syrup,  while  in  the  case  of  the  pink,  carmine 
coloring  is  added  to  the  syrup. 

The  sugar  coating  of  pills  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
retail  pharmacist,  the  coating 
pan  requiring  steam  power  and 
steam  heat.  Several  schemes  of 
hand-made  sugar-coated  pills 
have  been  suggested,  but  when 
tried  by  the  writer,  have  never 
>ielded  satisfactory  results.  As 
the  public  ia  now  demanding 
sugar-coated  pills,  the  art  of  pill- 
making  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse. 

Gelatin  coating  of  pills  is 
done  just  as  well  by  the  retail 
pharmacist  as  by  the  manufac- 
turer, and  several  varieties  of 
gelatin-coating  apparatus  are  now 
on  the  market  at  moderate  prices. 
Essentially,  the  process  consists 
of  impaUng  each  pill  on  a  long 
needle  and  dipping  the  same 
into  a  solution  of  gelatin  of  the 

proper  consistence.       Such  a  solu-  Fl*.  204.— Patoh'a  improvea  sdatin  piU-«ut«r. 

tion     con^ts    of     gelatin,  200; 

macerate    with  cold  water,  200;   then   add   hot  water,   640;  mucilage, 

300    (acacia,    102;    water,  300);   syrup,    400;  glycerin,    60.     Dissolve 

by  gentle  heat    and     then  strain.     The    apparatus    devised    for    the 


purpose  consists  merely  in  carrying  out  this  idea  with  greater  expedition, 
the  needles  being  arranged  in  groups,  which  make  it  convenient  to  handle 
x>n8iderable  quantities  of  pills  at  one  time,  and  diso  to  dry  them  easily. 
Two  types  of  gelatin-coating  machines  are  shown  in  Figs.  204,  205 — 
he  Patch  machine  and  the  Maynard  machine.  In  the  Patch  machine 
be  [»lls  are  impaled  on  the  teeth  of  a  comb  (a);  the  ingenious  part  of 
be  procesB  is  the  drying  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  wheel  holding 
even  such  combs,  rotating  by  means  of  a  string  (Fig.  204).  In  the 
klaynard  machine  the  needles  are  grouped  on  a  circular  disk,  corresppnd- 
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ing  to  the  depressions  in  a  circular  plate  which  holdfi  the  pills  while  being 
impaled.  The  impaled  pills  are  then  dipped  into  the  gelatin  solutioii 
and  are  dried  by  rapidly  whirling  the  disk  holding  them.  When  tbe 
coating  is  dry,  the  pills  are  loosened  from  the  pins  by  pressing  down  a 
special  piste  in  the  twirler  (Fig.  205). 

The  manufacture  of  pills  by  this  process  yields  an  admirable  getatiD 
coating,  which,  however,  has  been  criticized  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  contain  minute  orifices — the  pinholes.  The  presence  of  this  pin- 
hole can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  finished  pill,  and,  if  anytlung,  will 
aid  in  solubility.  But  this  so-called  defect  has  been  seized  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manufacturing  a  pill  in  which  the  pinhole  would  be  avfflded. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Russell  gelatin-coating  machine. 


Fig.  SOS.— RiuBsH-a  gelmUn  ooatcr.  | 

In  this  ingenious  apparatus  the  pills,  instead  of  being  impaled  on  pin^ 
are  held  on  the  end  of  minute  tubes  by  means  of  suction.  As  shown  iL 
Fi^.  206,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  steel  plate,  the  flat  ^de?  »f 
which  are  provided  with  a  series  of  minute  tubes.  Suction  is  applied  by 
means  of  flexible  tubing  conncctir^  the  plate  with  an  air-pump,  when  tV 
plate  is  held  over  a  disk  containing  hemispheric  depressions  exactly  co^' 
responding  in  number  and  position  to  the  tubes  in  the  plate.  In  each 
depression  is  mechanically  rolled  a  pill,  and  the  moment  the  {date  is 
placed  over  the  pills,  they  are  sucked  to  the  end^  of  the  tubes  and  sn 
thus  firmly  held.  The  pill  is  then  dipped  into  the  gelatin  solution,  coate:i 
half  way,  turned  upwanl,  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  stop-cock  at  the  end  of 
the  plate  being  closed,  thus  continuing  the  vacuum  in  the  plat«  ever. ' 
after  the  rubber  tube  connected  with  the  air-pump  has  been  removeJ- 
The  tubing  is  then  connected  with  another  plate  of  the  same  kind.  anJ 
another  set  of  pills  are  coated;  and  in  this  way  the  coating  is  continuoi  i 
until  a  number  of  such  plates  have  been  filled  with  the  pills  and  half' 
coated.  The  plates  containing  half-coated  pills  have,  in  the  meanwiulr. 
been  placed  on  a  special  apparatus  consisting  of  an  endless  chain  c&nvr 
and  have  been  gradually  moving  toward  the  other  end  of  the  frame 
where  they  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  second  operator,  who  transfer 
the  pills  to  a  second  plate  by  suction  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  grsep^> 
by  their  coated  ends,  which  are  now  dry.  The  pills  are  then  dipp^  agai-i 
into  the  gelatin  solution,  and  the  second  half  of  the  coating  thus  ood-I 
pleted.  The  pills  are  then  placed  once  more  on  the  endless  chain  carritrj 
and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  other  end  of  the  frame  they  are  thoroughly 
coated  and  perfectly  dry  (Fig.  206).  ' 
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Enieric  piUs  are  a  special  form  of  pill  which  are  intended  to  pass 
through  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach  without  dissolving,  to  dissolve  in 
the  alkahne  juices  of  the  small  intestine.  To  accomplish  this  result  it 
is  necessary  to  coat  such  pills  with  a  material  which  dissolves  in  alkalis 
and  not  in  acids,  and  for  this  purpose  keratin  or  salol  is  employed. 
Keratin  is  a  commercial  product  obtained  from  goose-quills,  and  the 
constituent  of  all  horny  matter.  In  using  it  as  a  pill  coating  keratin  is 
dissolved  in  ammonjiacal  solution,  in  alcohol,  or  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  pill  mass  must  be  made  with  butter  of  cacao,  or  oil  of  sweet  almond, 
and  must  be  free  from  moisture,  and  then  rotated  in  the  keratin  solution 
until  thoroughly  moistened,  taken  out  and  dried,  and  the  coating  repeated 
three  or  four  times.  By  reason  of  the  complexity  of  thus  coating  pills 
with  keratin  it  has  been  suggested  to  coat  with  salol  by  dipping  the  pills 
into  the  melted  chemical.  The  pinhole  in  both  cases  of  coating  must  be 
closed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  coating  material.  Puckner 
has  shown  that  practically  all  commercial  keratins  dissolve  in  the  stom- 
ach hence  are  useless  for  enteric  pill  coating. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  official  piUs,  attention 
should  be  caUed  to  the  admirable  monograph  on  pills  found  iti  the  present 
edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 


TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  FILLS 


Process 

Massing  and   roll- 
ing. 
I  ncoated. 


Bxcipient 


Oalenic  Preparations  Chemical  Preparations 


Coated  pills. 


Water. 

Diluted  alcohol. 
Soap  and  water. 

Tragacanth,  glycer- 
in, and  water. 

Acacia  and  water. 

Acacia,  glycerin, 
and  water. 


Compound  pills  of 

rhubarb. 
Compound  cathartic 

pills. 
Pills  of  aloes. 
Pills  of  asafetida. 

Pills  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate. 
Pills     of     ferrous 
Pills  of  phosphorus.        iodide. 


SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  FILLS 


PILULE  ALOES— PiUs  of  Aloes 


(PU.  Aloes) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — ^AloeSj  13  Gm.;  powdered  soap,  13  Gm.;  water,  enough. 
Manipulation. — Tnturate  the  powders,  mass  with  water  ana  divide  into  100  pilla. 

Dose. — Two  pills. 


PILULE  ASAFGETIDiB— Pills  of  Asafetida 

(PiL  Asafoet) 

tmdeneed  Recipe,  , 
Ingredients, — ^Asafetida.  20  Gm.;  fiowdered  soap,  6  Gm.;  water,  enough. 
Manipulatian, — Mass  the  solids  with  the  water  and  divide  into  100  puis. 

Dose. — Two  pills. 
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PILULE  CATHARTICS  COMPOSITiE— Compound  Cathartic  Pills 

(PU.  Cathart  Co.) 

Recipe  and  full  details  of  manufacture  of  these  pills  will  be  found  in 
Part  VII. 

Remarks. — ^These  pills  contain  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  mild 
mercurous  chloride  (calomel),  resin  of  jalap,  and  gamboge,  made  into  a 
mass  with  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — Two  pills. 

i 

PILULE  FERRI  CARBONATIS— Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate 

These  pills,  commonly  called  Blavd^s  pills,  depending  for  their  activity 
upon  a  chemical  action,  can  best  be  discussed  among  the  iron  preparations 
in  Part  III. 

PILULE  FERRI  lODIDI— Pills  of  Ferrous  Iodide 

These  pills  are  one  of  the  two  official  pills  directed  to  be  coated  with 
balsam  of  tolu  to  prevent  oxidation. 

Since  their  manufacture  depends  on  a  chemical  action,  they  will  be 
discussed  among  the  iron  preparations  in  Part  III. 

PELUL^  PHOSPHORI— Pills  of  Phosphorus 

(PiL  Phosphor.) 

Recipe  and  details  of  manipulation  will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks, — Each  pill  contains  about  3^oo  grain  of  phosphorus,  made 
by  mixing  a  chloroformic  solution  of  phosphorus  with  althaea  and  acacia, 
adding  the  excipient,  glyceifn  and  water,  and  rapidly  massing,  cutting, 
and  rolling  into  pills.  The  massing  must  be  done  rapidly,  as  phos- 
phorus long  exposed  to  air  takes  fire  spontaneously.  The  ignition  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus^^and  to  prevent  this  oxidation  in  the  finisbed 
pills  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  they  be  coated  with  balsam  of  Tolu. 

Dose. — One  pill. 

PILULE  RHEI  COMPOSIT.£— Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb 

(PiL  Rhei  Co.) 

Recipe. 

Rhubarb,  in  No.  80  powder,  thirteen  grammes 18.0  Gm. 

Purified  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  ten  grammes 10.0  Gm. 

Myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  six  grammes 6.0  Gm. 

Oil  of  Peppermint,  fioe-terUns  of  a  milliliter 0.6    mil 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantUyj 

To  make  one  hundred  pUls 100 

Mix  the  oil  of  peppermint  intimately  with  the  powders,  then  incorporate  8u£- 
dent  water  to  form  a  mass;  divide  it  into  one  hundred  piUa, 

Dose. — Two  pills. 
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FILLS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORKULARY 


Latin  name 


EngUsh  name 
or  Bynonym 


Ingredients 

(figures  show  amount  used  in 

each  pill) 


Excipient 


Remarks 


Ffi^  od  praixfium 


Lady     Webster's 

joilf. 
'  Unapman's    din- 
(    ner  pill. 

Cole's  dinner  pill. 


MsfttidB 

FSnlc    sloes 
fwri. 


Ptioisalosiet 
aehc0L 


aloei      et 


et 


Hairs 
piU. 


dinner 


PiUs  of  aloes  and 
asafetida. 

Pills  of  aloes  and 
iron  (U.S.P. 
VIII). 

Pills  of  aloes  and 
mastic  (U.S.P. 
VIII). 


Aloes  0.097  Gm.;  mastic;  ipe- 
cac, 0.065  Gm.;  oil  of  fennel. 

Aloes,  mass  of  mercury  and 
jalap,  of  each  0.078  Gm.;  anti- 
mony and  potassium  tartrate 
0.0013  Gm 

Aloes  0.065  Gm.;  extract  of 
glycsrrrhisa. 


Diluted 
cohol. 
Syrup. 


Soap 
sjrrup. 


al- 


Aloes,  and  asafetida,  of  each    Soap 
0.09  Gm.  I    water. 


and 


and 


Aloes,  and  exsiccated  ferrous 
sulphate  of  each  0.07  Gm.; 
aromatic  powder. 


Confection 
of  rose. 


n^    aloes     et    PiUfl  of  aloes  and 
ttyrrlai.  myrrh     (U.S.P. 

I    VIII). 

FC-db  tloea  et  pod-  )  Janeway*s  pills. 
Ofihyfli  eompoei- 

ts. 


PWe    sloe»    hy-  Triplex  pUls. 
Bnrpriet  podo-  ; 


f"^  ftloea,  hy- 
"tiifgyri  et  seam- 
Boeii  eompoeita. 


Francis'     triplex 
pills. 


Aloes,  0.13    Gm.;  mastic   0.04  ,  Diluted 
Om.;  red  rose.  cohol. 


Aloes,  0.13   Gm.;  myrrh,  0.06 
Qm.;  aromatic  iwwder. 


Aloes,  0.066  Gm. ;  resin  of  pod- 
ophyllum, 0.0325  Qm.;  ex- 
tracts of  belladonna  leaves, 
and  nux  vomica,  of  each  0.016 
Gm. 


Sjrrup. 


The  extracts 
mentioned. 


Aloes,  0.13  Gm.;  mass  of  mer-    Tbe  mass  of 
cury  0.065  Gm.;  resin  of  pod-      mercury 
ophyllum,  0.016  Gm.  mentioned. 


J^ata  •lani  com-    Compound    pills 

of  flioin. 


Pills  of  aloin,  8try< 
chnine  and  bel- 
ladonna. 


Aloes,  resin  of  scammony,  and 
mass  of  mercury,  of  each  0.055 
Gm.;  oroton  oil,  0.0032  mil;  oil 
of  caraway. 


Tincture  of 
aloes  and 
myrrh. 


(^bb  aloini,  stry- 
dsaitts  et  bdla- 
<kQoa. 


Piala  iloiiD,  itry- 
noiaa  et  bdla- 
^num   eompon- 


{"Jdls  utidjspep- 


Compound     A.S. 
and  B.   pills. 


Antid3nq>eptic 
piils. 


Aloin,  0.0325  Gm.;  resin  of  •  The  extract 
podophyllum,  0.008  Gm.;ex-l  mentioned, 
tract  of  belladonna,  0.016  Gm. 


Aloin,  0.013  Gm.;  strychnine, 
0.0005  Gm.;  extract  of  bella- 
donna, 0.008  Gm. 


The   extract 
mentioned. 


See  below. 
Doae. — 1  pill. 
Dote. — 1  pill. 

D09€. —  1  pill. 
Do»9. — 1  pill. 
Doae. — 2  pills. 


The  well-known 
Ixuiv  Web- 
ster's ckfler  din- 
ner pill.  Dote. 
—2  pills. 

Dose. — 2  pills. 


Dose. — 1  pill. 


Dose. — 


Dote. — 


1  pill. 
1  pill. 


^^     antimonii  ■  Flummer's  pills. 

«OP0Bt».  j 


^     tatiperio- 


^'^  .  sntiperio- 
^  "De  aloe. 


Warburg's  pills. 


Warburg's     pills 
without  aloes. 


The  above  with  extract  of.cas- 
cara    sagrada    (0.0325    Gm.) 
added. 


Strvchnine  0.0016  Gm.:  ipecac, 
0.0065  Gm. ;  extract  of  bella- 
donna leaves,  0.0065  Gm.; 
mass  of  mercury,  0.13  Gm.; 
compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  0.13  Gm. 


Sulphurated  antimony,  and 
mild  mercurous  chloride,  of 
each  0.04  Gm.;  guaiac. 


Extract  of  aloes;  rhubarb;  an- 

f^eiica  fruit:  elecampane;  saf- 
ron;  fennel;  zedoary;  cubeb; 
msrrrh;  agaric;  camphor;  qui- 
nine sulphate,  0.00  Gm. 

The   above,    with    extract   of 
aloes  omitted. 


The  extracts 
mentioned. 


Castor  oil. 


Extract 
gentian. 


of 


Dose. — 1  pill. 


The  well-known 
"il.5.  and  B. 
piU"  Dose.— 
1  pill. 

Dose. — 1  pill. 


Do»e. — 1  pill. 


Doae. — 1  pill. 


Dose. — 1  pill. 


Dose. — 1  pill. 
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PILLS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORUULAR7.— (CofUiniMd.) 


Latin  name 


Pilula     catharticn 
vegetabiles. 


Pilule         coloeyn- 
thidie  compo6it«. 


Pilula    colocynthi- 
dis  et  hyoscyamt. 


Pilul«    ooloeynthi- 
difl  et  podophylli. 


PilulflB  digitalis 

■eills     et     nydr- 
argyri, 

Pilal«  ferri,  quin- 
ins,  aloee  et  nu- 
cis  vomicsB. 


PUula  ferri,  quin- 
ine, Btrychninn 
et  araeni  tortiores. 


Pilul«  ferri,  quin- 
ine, stryohnina 
et  aneid  mites. 

Pilul»  glycerylis 
nitratis. 


Pilula         laxative 
eompositus. 


Pilula        laxative 
postpartum. 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 

(figures  show  amount  used  in 

each  pill) 


Excipient 


Remarks 


Vegetable  cath- 
artic pills, 
(U.S.P.  Vlfl). 


Coohia  pills. 


Pills  of  oolocynth 
and       hyoscya- 


mus. 


Pills  of  oolocvnth 
and  podophyl- 
lum. 

Niemeyer      pills 
for  dropsy. 


Quadruplex  pills. 


Bitter       metallic 
pills. 


Aitkin  tonic  pill. 


Pills  of  nitrogly- 
cerin. 


Compound  laxa- 
tive pills 
(U.S.P.  Vllf). 


Barker's       post- 
partum pills. 


Pilule  opii,  digitalis 
et  quinine. 


Pilule  opii  et  cam- 
phore. 


Pilule    ^  opii 
plumbi. 

Pilule  rhei. 


et 


Niemeyer       pills 
for  phthisis. 


Pills    of    opium 
and  camphor. 

Pilb     of     opium 
and  lead. 

Pills  of  rhubarb. 


Conipound  extract  of  colocynth, 
O.OoO  Qm.*  extracts  of  b^o- 
Bcyamus  and  leptandra;  reams 
of  jalap  and  podophyllum;  oil 
of  peppermint. 

Extract  of  colocynth,  0.011 
Cm.;  aloes,  0.13  Cm.;  resin  of 
scammony,  0.13  Gm.;  oil  of 
clove. 


Extract  of  oolocynth,  0.0066 
Gm.;  aloes,  renn  of  scammony 
and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  of 
each  0.097  Gm.;  oil  of  clove. 

Compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 0.162  Gm.;  resin  of 
podophsillum.  0.016  Gm. 

Digitalis,  squill,  and  mass  of 
mercury,  of  each,  0.065  Gm. 


Exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate, 
quinine  sulphate  and  aloes,  of 
each,  0.06A  Gm.;  extract  of 
nux  vomica. 

Reduced  iron  and  quinine  sul- 
phate, c5  each  0.066  Gm.; 
strychnine  and  arsenic  tri- 
oxide,  of  each.  0.0032  Gm. 

Reduced  iron;  quinine  sul- 
phate; strychnine  and  arsenic 
trioxide,  of  each,  0.0013  Gm. 

Spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate 
0.066  Gm.;  althea. 


Aloin,  0.013  Gm.;  strychnine, 
0.0005  Gm.;  extract  of  bella- 
donna leaves:  ipecac;  gly- 
cyrrhisa. 

Compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 0.11  Gm.;  soootrine 
aloes.  0.056  Gm. ;  extracts  of 
nux  vomica  and  hvoscyamus; 
resin  of  podophyllum,  0.005 
Gm.;  ipecac. 


Powdered  opium,  0.01  Gm.; 
digitalis  and  quinine  sulphate, 
of  each  0.066  Gm. 


Powdered    opium,  0.066  gm.; 
camphor,  0.13  Gm. 

Powdered  opium  and  lead  ace- 
tate, of  each,  0.066  Gm. 

Rhubarb,  0.20  Gm.  soap. 


Diluted 
cohol. 


al- 


Diluted     al- 
cohol. 


The  extracts 
mentioned. 


Syrup. 


Clarified 
honey. 


Extract      of 
gentian. 


Clarified 
honey. 


CUrified 
honey. 


Confection 
of  rose. 


Syrup. 


Diluted     al- 
cohol. 


Dowt. — 2  pilli. 


Clarified 
honey. 


Clarified 
honey. 

CUrified 
honey. 

Water. 


Used  in  Eof* 
land  as  piU- 
Im  coceic. 

Doss.— 1  pill. 


DoM.—l  pill. 


Doss.— 1  pUl. 


Also         eslled 
Guy*i  piUi. 
l>OMe. — 1  pill. 

Piluta  ^uad- 
rupUen,  N.F 
IIL  Dow.- 
Ipill. 

Pibda  nulaUo- 
rum,  N.F.  Ill 
DoM.— 1  pill. 


Doss.— 1  pill. 


Pilule  glonotJii 
N.F.  III. 
Dot. — 1  pilL 

DoM. — ^2  pilla 


Doss.— 1  pUl. 


Doss.— 1  pill. 

Dou. — 1  pill- 
Doss.— I  pin- 
Doss.— 1  pill. 


DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  PILLS 


As  already  mentioned,  pills,  troches,  and  suppositories  differ  from 
other  classes  of  official  pharmaceuticals  taken  internally  in  the  fact  that 
the  finished  products  are  subdivided  into  definite  doses;  hence  while  the 
dosage  of  other  preparations  are  by  weight  or  volume,  we  administer 
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pills  and  troches  by  a  certain  number  of  subdivided  particles.     The  phar- 
macopceial  doses  of  all  official  pills  are  either  one  or  two  pills. 

1  pill:  Pills  of  phosphorus. 

2  pills:  Pills  of  alo«s;  asafetida;  cumpound  cathartic;  ferrous  carlwnate;  ferrous 
iodide;  compound  rhubarb. 

COMPRESSED  TABLETS 
These  are  lenticular  masses  of  medicinal  substances  forced  into  a 
solid  mass  by  compression.  Compressed  tablets  were  introduced  by 
Brockedon  in  1843,  and  soon  became  popular  by  reason  of  their  conven- 
ience and  simplicity  of  manufacture.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
compressed  tablets  are  open  to  the  possible  objection  of  insolubility. 
Many  subetaDcea,  when  compressed  sufficiently  firmly  to  hold  together, 


t 


ri(.  Xn—Comtmatd  UbUt  mold.  Bg.  308.— Comprgned  Ublet  muhine. 

are  very  difficultly  soluble.  In  the  manufacture  of  compressed  tablets 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  so  blend- 
ing the  ingredients  as  to  render  them  as  soluble  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  making  of  such  compressed  tablets  depends  chiefly  on  the  proper 
blending  of  the  ingredients,  foreign  substances  being  added  either  to 
secure  solubifity  or  to  prevent  sticking  in  the  mold.  These  added  inert 
constituents  can  be  roughly  grouped  under  the  word  excipient.  For 
each  combination  of  chemicals  the  excipient  should  be  studied,  even  as 
we  do  in  the  case  of  pills,  and  the  special  directions  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  work.  Suffice  it  here  to  cite  a  typical  combination  for  a  mass 
intended  for  compression.  For  this  purpose  a  medicinal  substance  is  com- 
bined with  one-tenth  its  weight  of  sugar  and  one-twentieth  its  weight  of 
gum  arable.  The  mass  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  granulated  by 
passing  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then  carefully  dried.  The  dried 
granular  mass  is  then  sprayed  with  liquid  petrolatum,  ten  or  twelve  drope 
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being  enoi^b  for  a  pound  of  mass.  Such  mass,  on  compresaioD,  yields 
a  tablet  that  is  fairly  soluble,  while  the  lubricant  (liquid  petrolatum)  is 
squeezed  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  compressed  tablet,  thus  preventing 
the  mass  from  ati eking  to  the  mold. 

For  the  purpKJse  of  preventing  the  mass  from  adhering  to  the  dies  of 
the  machine,  French  chalk:  is  sometimes  used,  although  in  general  prac- 
tice liquid  petrolatum  is  more  satisfactory. 

In  making  compressed  tablets  of  quinine  it  is  essential  that  the  quinine 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  before  attempting  to  compress  it,  as  othei- 
wise  they  are  almost  sure  to  adhere  to  the  mold.  The  quinine  should 
be  at  first  sufficiently  dried,  and  then  should  be  granulated  and  sprayed 
with  paraffin  oil. 

The  apparatus  used  in  compressing  tablets  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  steel  cyfinder  pierced  with  a  central  bore,  in  which  fits  a  plunger 


Fig.  ZOe. — Stokea'  "Eureka"  Ubiot  mtchina. 

the  end  of  which  is  convex,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  fits  the 
lower  die,  consisting  of  a  cylindric  piece  of  steel  similar  to  the  plungier. 
but  shorter,  terminating  in  a  broad  base.  The  cylinder  is  fitted  to  the 
lower  die  and  the  quantity  of  powder  directed  to  be  compressed  is  placed 
within  the  bore  (Fig.  207).  The  plunger  is  then  inserted,  and  the  mass 
b  then  pressed  against  the  lower  die,  forming  a  firm  lenticular  disk  if 
the  pressure  be  sufficient.  The  pressure  is  produced  either  by  bitting 
the  plunger  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  or  by  means  of  an  iron  lever.  This 
lever  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  long  handle  acting  from  a  hinge.  (W 
these  machines,  the  one  in  which  compression  is  performed  with  a  ham- 
mer has  fallen  into  disuse,  on  account  of  the  noise  accompanying  the 
process  and  its  general  unsatisfactory  character.  The  lever  machine  is 
simple  and  inexpensive,  and  should  be  found  in  every  pharmacy  for  the 
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manufacture  of  extemporaneous  tablets.  An  excellent  modification  of 
the  lever  compressor  is  shown  in  Fig.  208,  A,  very  good  investment  for 
the  prescription  department  is  the  more  expensive  machine,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  209.  In  these  machines  the  tablet  mass  is  blended,  then  placed 
in  the  appropriate  funnel,  and  the  mechanism  is  worked  by  a  crank  on  the 


Ft(.  210.— Stok»'-C1>rk  rotary  tsbleC  niuhina. 

end  of  the  circular  wheel  which  transmits  power  not  merely  to  cause  the 
automatic  rise  and  fall  of  the  two  dies,  thus  pressing  the  tablets,  but  the 
same  movement  alao  causes  the  throwing  out  of  the  funnel  the  quantity 
of  the  mass  required  for  each  tablet,  and  the  flipping  aside  of  the  finished 
tablet.  Such  a  tablet  machine,  known  as  the  Stokes'  "Eureka"  machine, 
will  readily  make  100  tablets  a  minute.  In  large  manufacturing  concerns 
tablet  machines  having  a  higher  efficiency  are  used,  most  notable  of  these 
being  the   Stokes'-Clark   rotary  tablet   machine    (Fig.   210).     In   this 
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machine  there  is  a  series  of  dies  (12  to  25)  operating  on  a  circular  plate, 
and  being  mechanically  raised  and  lowered  during  the  revolution  of  the 
plat<3  by  means  of  cams;  each  revolution  of  the  plate,  therefore,  produces 
12  to  25  tablets,  and  as  the  machine  can  be  run  very  rapidly,  it  is  capable 
of  turning  out  from  30,000  to  50,000  tablets  an  hour. 

For  the  first  time,  the  present  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  a  specific 
compressed  tablet  under  the  title 

TOXITABELL^    HYDRARGYRI    CHLORIDI    CORROSIVI— Poison 

Tablets  of  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride 

(ToxitabeL  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Corr. — Corrosive  Sublimate  Tablets.    Bi- 
chloride Tablets) 

Tablets  of  an  angular  shape  (not  discoid),  each  having  the  word  "POISON"  and 
the  skull  and  cross  Dones  design  distinctly  stamped  upon  it.  Eeich  tablet  wei|^ 
about  1  Gm.  and  contains  not  less  than  0.45  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.55  Gm.  of  corrosive 
mercuric  chloride  (HgCIs) :  the  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  (KaCl). 
The  tablets  are  to  be  colored  blue,  preferably  with  sodium  indigotindisulphonate. 
Poison  Tablets  of  Ck>rrosive  Mercuric  Chloride  are  to  be  dispensed  in  securely  stop- 
pered glass  containers  on  the  exterior  of  which  is  placed  a  rea  label  bearing  the  word 
''POISON''  and  a  statement  indicating  that  the  Tablets  contain  the  required  amouot 
of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride. 

Assay. — See  Part  V. 

Remarks. — This  "poison  tablet''  has  been  introduced  in  response  to 
a  demand  that  the  use  of  antiseptic  tablets  containing  mercuric  chloride 
be  safe-guarded  by  making  them  of  distinctive  shape  and  color.  The 
official  monograph  given  above  is  self-explanatory. 

TABLET  TRITURATES 

These  are  flat  disks  containing  medicinal  substances,  prepared  by 
making  a  paste  of  the  substance  and  forcing  it  into  the  orifices  of  a 
special  tablet  machine.  This  machine,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  211,  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  steel  or  gutta-percha  pierced  with  a  number  of  accu- 
rately bored  holes,  all  of  which  are  of  the  same  size. 

The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  plate,  which  is  studded 
with  cylinders  exactly  fitting  in  the  orifices  of  the  perforated  plate,  and 


Fig.  211.— Tablet  triturate  mold. 

of  sufficient  length  to  project  from  M  ^^  Ke  i^^h  above  the  perforated 
plate  when  it  is  fitted  on  these  cylinders. 

In  using  such  a  tablet  triturate  machine,  the  mass,  as  above  stated, 
is  made  into  a  thin  paste  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  is  forced  into  the 
orifices  of  the  perforated  plate  (which  rests  on  a  pill  tile  or  glass  plat^) 
by  rubbing  with  a  spatula,  and  the  mass  is  left  in  holes  until  firm.  The 
plate  is  then  placed  over  the  studded  plate  and  gradually  pressed  down 
over  the  projecting  posts.    As  these  posts  pass  into  the  orifices  of  the 
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perforated  plate  the  dry  disks  of  medicinal  substances  rise  upon  the  posts 
and  finally  emerge  from  the  plate  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  top  of  the  posts  until  perfectly  dried,  when 
a  gentle  tilting  of  the  apparatus,  or  the  tapping  of  it  with  a  spatula,  will 
cause  them  to  fall  off. 

Tablet  triturates  were  introduced  in  order  to  make  preparations 
similar  to  compressed  tablets,  but  more  soluble  by  reason  of  their  lesser 
compression. 

The  disadvantage  of  these  tablet  triturates  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
they  become  dry  they  are  liable  to  disintegrate,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  dispensing  such  in  a  pill  box  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton 
to  prevent  their  shaking  to  and  fro. 

HYPODERMIC  TABLETS 

These  are  frequently  prepared  by  the  same  method  of  making  tablet 
triturates.  They  consist  of  medicinal  substances  (intended  to  be  ad- 
ministered subcutaneously)  blended  with  a  substance  known  to  be  com- 
pletely soluble  and  inert.  For  this  purpose  sodium  sulphate  has  been 
used,  but  now  sugar  of  milk,  especially  that  from  goats'  milk,  is  preferred. 
Most  of  the  hypodermic  tablets  are  now  made  by  compression. 

TROCHES 

Troches  or  lozenges  are  disk-like  masses  of  medicinal  substances  in- 
tended to  be  administered  by  slowly  dissolving  in  the  mouth.  By 
reason  of  the  method  of  administration  the  application  of  troches  is 
limited  to  two  classes  of  medicinal  substances — first  and  usually,  for  the 


Fig.  212. — Lozenge  cutter.  Pig.  213. — Sixfold  loienge  cutter. 

administration  of  medicines  intended  for  application  to  the  throat,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  administration  of  fairly  mild  and  tasteless  medicines  in 
a  palatable  form.  Since  they  are  administered  by  slowly  dissolving,  no 
intensely  bitter  medicine  should  be  used  in  the  drug.  Thus,  to  prepare 
troches  of  quinine  sulphate  would  be  scarcely  short  of  senseless.  A  taste- 
less lozenge  of  quinine  can,  however,  be  made,  and  is  described  farther 
along. 

Troches  are  manufactured  in  two  ways — by  massing  and  by  com- 
pression. In  making  a  lozenge  by  massing,  the  medicinal  substances 
are  combined  with  some  mucilaginous  substance,  usually  gum  tragacanth, 
and  moistened  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  mass,  and  are  then  worked 
up  in  a  mortar  similar  to  making  a  pill  mass.  When  the  mass  is  formed, 
it  is  rolled  out  with  an  ordinary  biscuit  roller  on  the  biscuit  board  or 
pill  tile,  and  from  this  rolled-out  mass  the  lozenges  are  cut  with  an  ap- 
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propriate  cutter.  The  details  of  the  manufacture  of  such  a  mass  will  be 
found  in  Part  VII  in  the  discussion  of  the  manufacture  of  lozenges 
of  potassium  chlorate.  The  apparatus  required,  as  mentioned  above, 
is  a  biscuit  board,  which,  however,  in  the  writer's  experience,  is  not  as 
satisfactory  (by  reason  of  the  warping  of  wood)  as  a  glass  plate,  or,  in 
making  small  quantities,  a  pill  tile.  For  rolling  out  the  mass  any  ordi- 
nary rolling-pin  will  answer,  the  size  depending  upon  the  number  of  troches 
intended  to  be  made.  As  to  the  lozenge  cutters,  they  are  generally  hollow 
cyUnders  of  tin  tipped  with  steel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  212.  The  shape  of 
this  can  be  either  round  or  hexagonal.  Special  forms  of  lozenge  cutters 
for  cutting  six  at  a  time  have  been  devised  (see  Fig.  213). 

The  making  of  lozenges  by  compression  is  similar  to  making  com- 
pressed  tablets,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  size  of  the  mold.  In  the 
case  of  compressed  tablets,  the  die  arranged  for  1-grain  masses  has  a 
diameter  of  J^  inch ;  while  the  5-grain  die  is  ^  inch  in  diameter.  The 
lozenge  being  usually  larger,  a  special  die  is  provided,  with  all  compressed 
tablet  machines,  in  which  the  diameter  is  J^  to  %  inch.  Such  a  die  is 
attached  to  the  tablet  machine,  the  powdered  constituents  blended  in 
the  proper  way,  and  compressed  either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

For  throat  troubles  the  compressed  lozenges  are  as  valuable  as  the 
massed  lozenges,  because  in  such  cases  the  medicinal  ingredients  of  these 
lozenges  act  best  when  they  are  slowly  dissolved. 

BACILLI 

These  are  special  forms  of  lozenges,  consisting  of  cylinders  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  3^  to  3<i  inch  in  diameter.  The  best  illustration  of 
bacilli  are  the  black  licorice  lozenges  so  largely  sold  in  America  these 
days.  Such  bacilli  are  made  by  taking  the  mass  and  either  rolling  it 
into  a  cylinder  by  hand  and  dividing  on  a  pill-cutting  machine,  or,  better 
still,  forcing  it  through  a  bougie  machine  (p.  326),  from  which  it  emerges 
as  a  narrow  cylinder  which  is  cut  by  a  knife  into  short  pieces. 

TABLE  OF  OFFiaAL  LOZENGES 

(All  Galenic) 

Process  Uses  Excipient  Preparations 

All  by  massing                                    Tragacanth    and  Troches  of  tannic  acid, 
and  cutting.         Throat  lozenge.          stronger        orange 

flower  water. 

Tragacanth  and  syrup  Troches  of  ammonium 

oi  tolu.  chloride. 

Tragacanth  and  water.  Troches  of  potassium 

chlorate. 

Acacia  and  syrup  of  Troches  of  cubeb. 
tolu. 

Not  for  throat.       Mucilage     of     traga-  Troches  of  sodium  bi- 

canth.  carbonate. 

SPEC3AL  NOTES  ON  OFFICIAL  LOZENGES 

TROCfflSCI  ACIDI  TANNICI— Troches  of  Tannic  Acid 

(Troch.  Acid.  Taxm.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Tannic  acid,  6  Gm.;  powdered  sugar,  65  Gm.;  powdered  tragacanth, 
2  Gm. ;  stronger  orange  flower  water,  enough. 
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ManivtUation, — Triturate  the  powders  together,  mass  with  the  aromatic  water 
'    and  diviae  into  100  troches. 


TROCmSCI  AMMONn  CHLORIDI— Troches  of  Ammonium 

Chloride 

(Troch.  Ammon.  Chlor.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

IngredienU, — Ammonium  chloride,  10  Gm.;  powdered  extract  of  glycyrrhisa, 
20  Gm.;  powdered  tragacanth,  2  Gm.;  powdered  sugar,  40  Gm.;  syrup  of  tolu, 
enoush. 

Maniptdalion. — Mix  the  powders  by  trituration,  mass  with  the  syrup  and  divide 
into  100  troches. 


TROCmSCI  CUBEBA— Troches  of  Cubeb 

(Troch.  Cubeb.) 

Condeneed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Oleoresin  of  cubeb.  2  Gm.;  oil  of  sassafras,  1  mil;  powdered  extract 
of  glycyrrhiza,  25  Gm.;  acacia,  12  Gm.;  syrup  of  tolu,  enough. 

Manipulation, — ^Triturate  the  i>owders,  and  mix  them  with  the  oleoresin  and  the 
oil,     Mass  with  the  syrup  and  divide  into  100  troches. 

TROCmSCI  POTASSn  CHLORATIS— Troches  of  Potassium  Chlorate 

Recipe  and  full  details  of  manipulation  will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — These  lozenges  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  com- 
pressed tablets  of  the  potassium  chlorate,  which  usually  consist  of  five 
grains  of  that  chemical  in  compressed  form. 

In  making  the  troches,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  mixing  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  with  the  sugar,  that  combination,  as  mentioned  on  p.  417, 
being  apt  to  explode.  Not  only  is  caution  required  in  the  manufacture, 
but  also  it  is  well  to  warn  the  purchaser  that  these  lozenges  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  violent  concussion,  as  such  is  apt  to  produce  a  dangerous 
explosion. 

TROCHISCI  SODn  BICARBONATIS— Troches  of  Sodium  Bicarbonate 

(Troch.  Sod.  Bicarb.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Inaredienls. — Sodium  bicarbonate,  18  Gm.;  powdered  sugar,  54  Gm.;  freshly 
grated  myristica,  1  Gm.;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  enough. 

Manipulation, — First  triturate  the  nutmeg  with  the  sugar;  then  with  the  sodium 
bicarbonate;  mass  with  the  mucUage  and  divide  into  100  troches. 

Remarks. — These  lozenges  are  given  as  an  antacid  in  cases  of  flatu- 
lence. 

21 
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TROCHES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORUULART 


Latin  name 


Trochiflci    carbonis 
ligoi. 

Trochisci  gambir. 


Trochisci     menthe 
piperitie. 


Trochisci      phenol- 
phthaleini. 

Trochisci     quinine 
tannatis. 


Trochisci  santoninL 


Trochisci      santon- 
in! oompositi. 


Trochisci  sulpburis 
et  i>otaasii  oitar- 
tratis. 

Trochisci  ulmi. 


English    name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 

(figures  show  amount  used 

in   each  troche) 


Excipient 


Remarki 


Troches  of  char-  i  Charcoal,    0.30    Gm.;     sugar;  j  Tragacanth 
coal.  vanillin.  and  water. 


Troches  of  sam- 


oi  gi 
.P.  V 


bir(U.S.P.VIII) 


Gambir,  0.06  Gm.;   sugar;  oil 
of  cinnamon. 


Troches  of   pep-  I  Oil  of  peppermint,  0.01    mil; 
permint.  I    sugar. 


Troches  of  phen- 
olphthalein. 

Losenges  of  quin- 
ine tannate. 


Troches  of  san- 
tonin (U.S.P., 
VIII). 

Troches  of  san- 
tonin and  calo- 
mel. 

Troches  of  sul- 
phur and  cream 
of  tartar. 

Troches  of  elm. 


Phenolphthalein.  0.06  Gm.; 
sugar;  vanillin;  carmine. 

Quinine  tannate,  0.06  Gm.;  oil 
of  theobroma;  prepared  cocoa; 
sugar  j  vanillin;  sodium  benso- 
suJphmide.  Chloroform  to 
facilitate  admixture. 


I  Santonin,  0.03  Gm.;  sugar;  pre- 
pared cocoa;  vanillin. 


Santonin  and  mild  mercurous 
chloride,  of  each,  0.03  Gm.; 
sugar;  cocoa;  vanillin. 

Washed  sulphur,  0.30  Gm.; 
potassium  oi tartrate;  sugar; 
oil  of  orange. 

Elm.  0.20  Gm.;  sugar;  methyl 
salicylate. 


Tragacanth 
and  water. 

Mucilage    of 
tragacanth. 


Acacia    and 
water. 

Tragacanth 
and  water. 


Tragacanth 
and  water. 


Tragacanth 
and  water. 


Tragacanth 
and  water. 


Tragacanth 


raeaoai 
ind  wfl 


and  water. 


Dote. — J 
troche 

i>©ie. — 1 
troche. 

"Peppermint 

drope:* 
Doee.—l 

troche. 

Dou. — 1 
troche. 

Pc^ular  in  the 
south  under 
name  of  ffuia- 
ine  losenges. 

Dote. — 1 
troche. 

Worm  lotengu. 
Dote. — 1 

troche. 

Dott.—l 
troche. 


Dote. — 1 
trc»die. 


Dote. — 1 
troche. 


In  England,  lozenges  enjoy  far  more  popularity  than  they  do  in  this  country  and 
there  are  several  types  not  described  in  either  the  pharmacopceia  or  in  the  National 
Formulary. 

Among  these  are  wjvbe  paste  lozenges.  The  original  jujube  paste  was  the  mucilagin- 
ous exudation  from  Zizyphus  sativaj  but  it  has  long  since  oeen  replaced  by  a  base  con- 
sisting of  acacia;  18;  su^ar,  6;  water,  80;  evaporate  in  water-batn  to  30  parts.  With 
this  base  various  medicmes  can  be  incorporated,  and  lozenges  so  prepared  have  been 
highly  recommended  by  throat  surgeons. 

**Glyahgelaiin"  lozenges  are  also  very  popular  in  England.  These  are  made  from 
a  base  which  is  prepared  by  soaking  1  ounce  of  selatin  in  2>^  ounces  of  orange  flower 
water  until  "jellified."  To  this  is  then  addecr2H  ounces  of  glycerin  and  enough 
carmine  solution  to  color  it.  Gentle  heat  is  then  applied  until  the  mass  is  fluid  when 
it  can  be  poured  into  molds.  Of  course,  various  medicines  can  be  added  to  the  base, 
while  it  is  fluid. 

Chloroform  lozenaes  are  now  quite  popular.  These  can  be  prepared  by  mixing 
together,  3.5  mils  of  chloroform,  0.5  mil  of  oleoresin  of  cubeb,  1  mil  of  tincture  oi 
capsicum,  0.3  mil  of  oil  of  anise,  5  Gm.  of  powdered  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  3  G  i.  of 
powdered  acacia,  5  Gm.  of  powdered  elm  and  S2  Gm.  of  powdered  sugar.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  beaten  into  a  mass  by  addition  of  water  and  divided  into  100  troches. 

These  lozenges  lose  their  chloroform  by  evaporation  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  but  when  extract  of  licorice  is  used  as  a  diluent,  the  chloroform  remains  for  a 
longer  time.  The  tincture  of  capsicum  is  added  to  bring  out  the  cooling  action  of  the 
chloroform. 

DOSES  OF  OFFICIAL  TROCHES 

No  doses  are  assigned  troches  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  it  being  assumed 
that  they  can  be  administered  ad  libitum.  Warning  must  be  given,  how- 
ever, that  indiscriminate  consumption  of  some  medicinal  lozenges  may 
lead  to  grave  results.  This  is  especially  true  of  troches  of  potassium 
chlorate  (see  p.  417)  and  troches  of  santonin  N.F.  (See  p.  779.)  The 
Formulary  wisely  directs  a  definite  dose  for  each  lozenge  it  describeB. 
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Compressed  Tablets.— Brockedon,  Brit.  Pat.  9977  (1843);  Kebler,  Jl.  A.Ph.A., 
3,  1914  820  and  937;  Wood,  Tablet  Making  (1906);  Woolcock,  Ph.  Jl.,  [4],  80,  1908, 
249:  Modey,  Merck's  Rep.,  20,  1911,  70. 

Tablet  Triturates.— Fvileiy  Am.  Dr.,  16,  1887,  1;  Fairthom,  A.J.P.,  63,  1881,  397; 
Linhart,  Dr.  Circ,  55,  1911,  124. 

Troches.— KlcBy  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1886,  21;  Beringer  and  Kresge,  54,  1909,  361. 
(Jujube  paste)  Judd,  A.Ph.A.,  48,  1900,  536.  (Glycogelatin)  Wokes,  Am.  Dr.,  19. 
1890,  48.  (Chloroform  lozenges)  Beringer  and  Kresge,  see  above;  Dowzard,  A.J. P. 
80,1908,511. 

Candy  Afedica/um.— Fantus,  Jl.  A.Ph.A.,  2,  1913,  778. 
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SUPPOSITORIES 


'^ 


Suppositories  are  solid  bodies  intended  to  introduce  medicinal  sub- 
stances into  the  various  orifices  of  the  body.  The  medicament  is  incor- 
porated in  a  base  that  melts  at  body  temperature.  The  pharmacopoeia 
gives  a  general  formula  for  manufacture  of  suppositories  and  this  should 
be  carefully  read  by  the  student. 

STTPPOSITORIA— Suppositories 

Under  this  heading  the  present  pharmacopoeia  prints  a  monograph  discussing 
suppositories,  their  uses,  their  manufacture  and  their  shape.  The  information  given 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Suppositories  are  administered  by  inserting  into  rectum,  vagina,  or  urethra,  and 
accormng  to  place  of  insertion  and  material  from  which  made,  they  are  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  as  tabulated  below : 


Application 
Rectal. 

Urethral 
Vaginal. 


official  suppositories 

Composition  Shape 

Oli  of  theobroma.  Cone  shaped. 


Glvcerinated  gelatin. 
Oil  of  theobroma. 
Glycerinated  gelatin. 

Oil  of  theobroma. 


Pencil  shaded. 

Pencil  shaped. 

Globular  or  ovi- 
form. 

Globular  or  ovi- 
form. 


Weight 
2  grammes. 

2  to  4  grammes. 
1  to  2  grammes. 
10  grammes. 

4  grammes. 


Oil  of  theobroma  suppositories  can  be  made  by  fusion  (p.  324)  by  massing  (p.  ZM) 

.  325).     In  making  suppositories  containing  phenol,  hydrafed 


or  by  cold  compression  (p    . 

chloral  or  other  material  which  tend  to  soften  the  oil  of  theobroma,  the  addition  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  spermacetti  is  permissible.  The  melting  point  of  the  finished 
suppository  mus^ot,  however,  be  above  37*^0. 
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Olycerinated  gdatin  auppasUories  are  made  by  diasdlvin^  or  mixing  the  medicine 
with  glycerin,  combining  this  with  fused  glycerinated  gelatm  'and  then  pouring  into 
greased  molds.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  423. 

The  ideal  suppository  consists  of  medicine  blended  with  some  inert 
base  which  will  not  liquefy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  will  melt  at 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  The  best  substance  adapted  for 
this  purpose  is  oil  of  theobroma  (butter  of  cacao);  that  is,  the  official 
solid  fatty  oil,  which,  as  is  explained  on  p.  659,  is  a  hard,  firm  mi^ 
which,  however,  melts  to  an  oily  liquid  at  90®  to  96**F.  In  America 
practically  ail  suppositories  are  made  from  this  substance,  its  use  having 
been  suggested  by  the  American,  A.  B.  Taylor,  in  1862.  In  England 
glycerinated  gelatin  is  popular  as  a  suppository  base,  but  this  base  pos- 
sesses the  decided  disadvantage  that  the  choice  of  medicinal  ingredients 
to  be  blended  with  it  is  somewhat  limited.  Thus,  under  no  circumstances 
should  tannin  or  tannin-bearing  drugs  be  combined  with  gelatin,  for  if 
this  is  done,  an  insoluble  tannate  of  gelatin  (leather)  is  formed. 

A  third  suppository  base,  used  only  in  one  case,  and  that  an  official 
illustration,  is  the  solidification  of  glycerin  by  means  of  stearic  acid. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  considering  the  oflScial  glycerin  suppositories. 

Manufacture  of  Suppositories. — There  are  three  important  ways  of 
making  suppositories — ^by  roHtng,  by  molding j  and  by  compressing. 

Of  these  processes,  manufacture  by  rolUng,  that  is,  making  into  a 
mass,  rolling  out,  cutting  cylinder,  and  finally  shaping  by  hand,  and  also 


Fig.  214. — Individual  sappodtory  molds.  Fig.  215.— Divided  suppository  mold 


by  molding  (or  fusion),  is  outlined  in  above  general  directions,  while 
minutiae  of  each  process,  applied  in  special  cases,  is  given  in  Part  VII." 

At  this  place  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  apparatus  (molds)  used  in  preparing  suppositories  by  fusion. 

These  molds  are  made  of  brass,  usually  nickel  plated,  and,  before 
using  are  to  be  thoroughly  chilled  before  the  suppository  mass  is  placed 
therein. 

The  first  form  of  the  suppository  mold  was  the  individual  mold- 
consisting  of  a  conic  piece  of  steel  hollowed  out  to  the  shape  of  a  sup- 
pository, and  a  set  of  these  molds  is  fitted  into  an  appropriate  holder 
which  can  then  be  immersed  in  ice-water,  or  a  mixture  of  ice- water  and 
salt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  214.  These  molds  are  absolutely  useless  in  the 
modern  pharmacy,  there  being  no  way  of  opening  them  to  remove  a 
possibly  refractory  suppository;  and,  moreover,  the  quantity  of  metal 
in  the  mold  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  thoroughly  uniform  chilling.  If 
such  is  used,  the  one  way  of  removing  the  suppository  is  by  tapping  the 
mold,  and  if  the  mass  sticks  to  the  mold,  nothing  can  be  done  except  to 
dig  it  out  by  means  of  a  wire  or  a  file. 

Divided  molds  consist  of  larger  pieces  of  steel  containing  orifices  for 
6,  12,  24,  or  even  a  larger  number  of  suppositories,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  apart,  thus  dividing  the  mold  in  two  pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  215. 
While  being  used,  the  two  pieces  are  held  together  by  means  of  damps 
or  pegs.     Such  molds  are  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  used,  and  if 
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they  have  been  left  on  the  ice  long  enough  to  insure  thorough  chiUing, 
the  manufacture  of  suppositories  with  such  molds  yields  most  satisfactory 
results. 


F!c-  310. — BeDton-Hiill  nipporitotr  a 


Quite  a  number  of  makes  of  divided  suppository  molds  are  on  the 
market,  and  none  of  them  is  better  than  the  hinged  Benton-Hall  mold, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  216.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  this  is  on  the 


same  principle  as  the  (Uvided  molds  just  described,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  having  a  set  of  ori&ces  at  both  top  and  bottom. 

Sappositoiies  by  compression  are  made  by  mixing  the  medicinal 
substance  with  findy  grated  oil  of  theobroma  and  compressing  it  into 
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tbe  mold  by  means  of  appropriate  leverage.  Several  varieties  of  Buch 
comi>reBsing  machines  are  on  tbe  market.  E^liest  of  these  was  tbe 
Archibald  suppository  machine  (shown  in  Fig.  217),  in  which  the  mix- 
ture was  passed  through  a  fuanel  in  which  works  a  steel  plunger,  which 
forces  the  mass  into  a  mold  placed  underneath  the  funnel.  This  form  of 
suppository  machine  is  not  highly  satisfactory,  however,  and  is  rarely 
used  in  these  days. 

The  Whitall-Tatum  suppository  machine  works  far  more  efficiently. 
The  cyhnder  is  smaller  and  rests  horizontally  on  the  table  rather  thsD 
vertically  (Fig.  218). 


ETg.  2IB.— Whit»ll-T»tuni  auppository  mwhine. 

In  making  bougies  by  compression  instead  of  the  cone-shaped  mold 
the  mass  is  pressed  through  a  die  having  a  single  but  perfectly  true  cylin- 
dric  orifice  bored  through  it.  The  pressure  of  the  plunger  within  the 
cylinder  forces  the  mass  through  this  narrow  orifice,  with  the  result  of 
producing  long,  worm-like  masses. 

In  lieu  of  compressing  machines  bougies  can  be  made  by  working 
up  the  mass  of  hand  and  rolling  it  out  as  one  would  a  pill  cyUnder. 
Or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  make  the  urethral  suppository  by  fusion,  tbe 
fused  mass  can  be  sucked  up  into  a  glass  tube,  which  has  been  previously 
oiled. 

The  pharmacopceia  recognizes  but  one  suppository  by  name. 

SUPPOSITORIA  GLYCERIIfl— Suppositories  of  Glyce^ 

Recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  of  this  important  preparation 
are  left  for  practice  work  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — The  mass  from  which  the  suppositories  are  made  is  pre- 
pared by  treating  glycerin  with  sodium  carbonate  and  stearic  acid,  thus 
forming  a  glyeervl-sodio  stearate,  the  chemistry  of  which  will  be  discussed 
in  Part  VII. 

It  is  here  necessary  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
smaU  quantity  (less  than  10  per  cent.)  of  solids  are  able  to  solidify 
glycerin. 

Sappoaitoria.  Boroglycerini  (N.F.)  or  gupposiltnies  of  boToglycerin  are  niBiie  b; 
melting  glycerinated  gelatin  and  then  adding  to  the  fused  mass  a^cerite  of  boro- 
glycerin  and  glycerin.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  into  molds.  The  suppoaitomi 
contain  30  per  cent,  of  glycerite  of  boruglycerin. 
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In  place  of  ordinary  suppositories  there  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  the  so-called  suppository  capsules.  They  consist  either  of  a  hol- 
low mass  of  oil  of  theobroma,  provided  with  a  plug  of  the  same  material 
used  to  close  the  capsule;  while  others  are  made  of  gelatin,  similar  to  gela- 
tin capsules,  only  larger.  In  both  cases  the  medicine  intended  to  be 
administered  as  a  suppository  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  these 
capsules,  which  are  then  sealed  and  are  then  ready  for  insertion.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  careful  pharmacist  will  avoid  dispensing 
such  suppositories.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  objects  of  using  oil  of 
theobroma  mass  is  that  the  active  mecKcinal  ingredients  shall  be  properly 
diluted,  and  to  place  these  ingredients  in  such  capsules,  even  though 
worked  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  theobroma,  does  not  yield  a 
suppository  of  a  value  equal  to  the  one  made  by  mixing  the  medicaments 
with  the  diluents. 

Nasal  coryza  swppofiiories  consisting  of  a  base  of  oil  of  theobroma  in  which  has 
been  incorporated  antiseptics  such  as  oils  of  cassia,  eucalyptus  and  thyme  phenol, 
camphor  and  menthol  have  been  suggested. 

Pciitzer  plugs  are  greased  pellets  of  cotton  about  the  size  of  a  coriander  seed  with 
thread  attached,  for  insertion  in  the  ear  as  a  protective. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

SOLID  PREPARATIONS  FOR  EXTERNAL  USE  (CERATES,  OINT- 
MENTS, CATAPLASMS,  PLASTERS,  AND  PAPERS) 

CERATES 

These  are  combinations  of  medicinal  substances  with  fats  and  waxes 
intended  to  be  used  by  spreading  on  cloth  or  paper,  applying  as  one 
would  a  plaster.  As  the  name  suggests,  cerates  (from  the  Latin  cera^ 
wax)  are  supposed  to  contain  wax,  and  a  successful  cerate  should  be  soft 
enough  to  spread  on  cloth  or  paper,  and  yet  thick  enough  not  to  become 
thin  and  oily  in  hot  weather. 

The  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  cerate  has  lost  some  of  its 
force  since  the  last  pharmacopoeial  revision,  as  one  cerate  now  official 
(cerate  of  lead  subacetate)  contains  no  wax,  paraffin  being  the  hardening 
agent. 

The  fats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cerates  run  the  gamut  of  all 
available  fatty  substances.  Lard  is  generally  employed,  but  some- 
times fatty  oils  are  used;  while  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  petrolatum 
and  lanolin  are  prescribed  in  several  cases.  According  to  the  amount  of 
semisolid  fat,  such  as  petrolatum  or  lard,  or  of  oil  employed,  the  amount 
of  wax  required  must  be  varied;  oils,  of  course,  requiring  a  larger  amount. 
Again,  in  several  recipes  for  cerates  and  ointments  in  the  present  phar- 
macopKBia  directions  are  given  to  use  more  wax  in  hot  weather  than  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather. 
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The  official  cerates  are  made  either  by  JusUm  or  by  incorporatm. 
In  the  manufacture  by  fusion  the  constituent  having  the  highest  fusing 
point — say  the  wax — ia  usually  heated  first  and  to  this  when  melted 
is  added  the  other  constituents  such  as  lard  or  petrolatum,  when  com- 
pletely fluid,  the  melted  mass  strained  through  muslin  into  a  mortar,  and 
triturated  until  completely  solidified.  In  incorporation  the  medicinal 
substance  is  placed  on  an  ointment  slab  or  in  the  mortar,  and  mixed  with 
the  fatty  ingredients;  in  the  first  case,  by  rubbing  with  the  spatula, and 
in  the  second,  by  trituration  with  the  pestle. 

In  the  present  pharmacopoeia  aQ  three  official  cerates  are  made  by 
fusion. 

TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  CERATES 

(All  Galbnic  and  All  Made  by  Fusion) 

Base  Preparatiana 

White  wax,  and  benzoinated  lard Cerate. 

Yellow  wax  and  lard Romn  cerate. 

Yellow  wax,  benzoinated  lard  and  rosin . . .  Cantharides  cerate. 

special  notes  on  official  cerates 

CERATUM— Cerate 

(Cerat. — Simple  Cerate) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  300  Gm.  white  wax  on  a  water-bath,  add  700  Gm.  benzoinated  lard;  heat 
until  all  is  liquefied,  strain  and  then  stir  until  solid. 

Remarks. — This  preparation,  commonly  called  simple  cerate^  is  made 
by  the  fusion  of  30  per  cent,  white  wax,  and  70  per  cent,  benzoinated 
lard.  Note  the  pharmacopoeial  proviso  that  the  amount  of  wax  may  be 
varied  to  meet  climatic  conditions.  In  the  last  pharmacopoeia,  cerate 
was  a  mixture  of  white  wax,  white  petrolatum  and  lard  but  at  the  recent 
revision  it  was  decided  to  return  to  the  old  recipe  of  U.S.P.  1890. 

Simple  cerate  is  rarely  used  except  in  combination  with  medicinal 
substance. 

CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS— Cantharides  Cerate 

*•  (Cerat.  Canthar. — Blistering  Cerate) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Ingredients. — Powdered  cantharides,  350  Gm.;  glsuiial  acetic  acid,  25  mils;  oil  of 
turpentine,  150  mils;  yellow  Wax,  175  Gm.;  rosin,  175  Gm.;  benzoinated  lard,  200  Gm. 

Maniprdatiaa. — Macerate  the  cantharides  with  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  acetic 
acid  in  a  warm  place.  Melt  the  rosin,  wax  and  lard,  add  the  cantharides  mixture  to 
the  fused  fat  mixture  and  keep  fusea  by  heat  of  a  water-bath  until  the  ointment 
weighs  1000  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  105. 

Remarks: — This  is. prepared  by  macerating  powdered  cantharides 
with  liquid  petrolatum  and  mixing  the  other  fatty  constituent*  previously 
brought  to  fusion,  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  liquid  condition  for  an  hour. 
After  the  heat  is  removed  the  mass  is  stirred  until  cooled.  The  can- 
tharides cerate  is  used  for  spreading  what  is  commonly  known  as  fly- 
blister,  this  being  the  cerate  spread  on  adhesive  plaster  in  a  layer  about 
}i  inch  thick.  This  preparation  is  now  given  official  recognition  under 
the  name,  cantharides  plaster.     (See  p.  341.) 
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CBRATUM  RBSIN.S— Rosin  Cerate 
(Cerat.  Res. — Basilicon  Ointment) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  350  Gm.  rosin,  add  150  Gm.  yellow  wax  and  500  Gm.  laid,  heat  until  entirely 
fluid,  strain  and  stir  until  solid. 

Remarks. — This  is  best  known  by  its  synonym,  basilicon  ointment. 
It  is  made  by  the  fusion  of  rosin,  yellow  wax,  and  lard,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  the  changing  of  the  proportion 
of  the  constituents  according  as  the  cerate  is  made  in  hot  or  cold  weather. 
The  cerate  has- great  popularity  as  a  '^ drawing  salve"  for  bringing 
boils  "to  a  head." 

CERATES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amount  used  in  100 
grammes) 


Remarks 


Ceratom  eamphone. 


Ceratom        plumbi 
snbaeetatis. 


Ceratum 
eompositum 


Camphor   cerate 
(U.8.P.  VIII). 

Goulard's  cerate. 


Deshler*s  salve. 


Camphor  liniment,  10  Gm.;  white  wax; 
white  petrolatum;  bensoinated  lard. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate,  20  Gm.; 
wool  fat;  white  wax;  white  i>etrola- 
tum;  camphor,  2  Gm. 

Rosin;  yellow  wax;  prepared  suet;  tur- 
pentine; linseed  oil. 


This  is  not  camphor 
pomade.  See  p.  337. 

Was  official  in  U.S.P. 
VIII. 


Was  official  in  U.S.P. 
VIII. 


OINTMENTS 

Ointments  are  semisolid  preparations  containing  medicinal  substances 
blended  with  fatty  matter  of  sufficient  softness  to  permit  their  being 
applied  to  the  skin  by  inunction.  Ointments  are  always  of  softer  con- 
sistence than  are  cerates,  and  have  a  lower  melting-point,  less  wax  being 
used.  Thus  while  cerate  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  contains  30  per 
cent,  white  wax,  the  official  ointment  contains  but  20  per  cent,  of  that 
hardening  agent. 

The  choice  of  the  base  in  making  ointments  is  of  much  importance, 
since  the  medicaments  contained  in  these  preparations  are  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  skin  and  if  the  base  employed  is'not  easily  absorbed  that 
result  will  not  be  obtained.  Wool-fat  is  supposed  to  be  the  base  most 
quickly  absorbed,  goose  grease  and  lard  come  next,  while  petrolatum  is 
considered  to  be  very  slowly  absorbed.  '^ 

Ointments  are  manufactured  either  by  fusion  or  by  incorporation. 
In  fusion  the  fatty  substances  are  Uquefied  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  and 
the  medicinal  substances  are  incorporated  either  while  the  fats  are  lique- 
fied or  after  soUdification.  In  the  case  of  the  ointments  made  by  incor- 
poration the  medicinal  substances  are  rubbed  up  with  solid  fatty  matter, 
either  in  a  mortar  or  on  an  ointment  slab.  When  pestle  and  mortar  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  incorporation  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  latter  of  a 
special  flat  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  219.  An  ointment  prepared  by  fusion 
is  usually  finished  by  passing  the  fused  mass  through,  the  strainer  into  a 
mortar,  and  triturating  the  mass  until  solidified.  This  has  the  effect  of 
not  only  making  the  ointment  smoother,  but  also  Ughter  in  color.  In 
some  of  the  ointments  "whipping"  is  important  in  order  to  obtain  a 
handsome  product.  Thus,  in  malang  cold-cream,  the  finished  product  is 
made  light  and  fluffy  by  beating  the  mass  with  an  egg-beater,  and  in 
making  lai^  quantities  by  working  up  in  an  emulsion  machine  (p.  261). 
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When  an  ointmeDt  is  prepared  by  incorporatioii  on  a  slab,  the  appa- 
ratus needed  conaists  of  an  ointment  slab  and  a  spatula.  For  the  ^b  the 
ordinary  pill  tile  can  be  used,  although  more  handsome  forms  of  slabe, 
made  of  plate  glass,  are  obtainable  (Fig.  220).  Some  years  since,  the  use 
of  pads  of  parchment  paper  was  suggested  instead  of  the  slab,  the  idea 
being  that,  after  the  finishing  of  each  ointment,  the  sheet  of  paper  on  whidi 
the  ointment  was  worked  up  would  be  torn  off  and  thrown  away.  This 
scheme,  however,  is  not  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  triturate  the  chemicals  incorporated  in  the  ointment  with 
considerable  pressure,  and  the  excuse  for  the  use  of  the  paper  pad — saving 
tlie  trouble  of  cleaning  the  ointment  slab — was  scarcely  worth  notice. 

The  spatulas  used  in  incorporating  ointments  should  be  long  and  pli- 
able, those  made  of  nickel-plated  steel  being  preferable.  The  iron  epat- 
ula,  however,  can  be  used  in  all  cases  with  those  chenaicals  which  will 
not  attack  iron,  but  must  not  be  used  in  making  citrine  ointment  (con- 


taining nitric  acid)  nor  iodine  ointment.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
steel  spatula,  coated  with  gutta-percha  or  rubber,  is  very  well  adapted, 
althoi^h  the  objection  to  such  gutta-percha  spatulas  is  their  tendency  to 
peel.  In  preparing  the  ointment  by  incorporation  on  the  slab  the  chem- 
icals, which  should  be  in  a  very  fine  divided  form,  are  further  subdivided 
by  the  process  of  le\igation,  using  the  end  of  the  spatula  blade  "in  phice  of 
of  the  muller,  and  a  portion  of  the  ointment  base  as  the  lubricator.  In 
the  making  of  the  ointment  of  the  red  mercuric  oxide  the  chemical  is  to 
be  levigated  with  water  with  the  gutta-percha  spatula — in  this  case  H 
being  essential  that  the  chemical  be  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  form  of 
powder 

TABLE  OF'OFFICIAL  OINTMENTS 

(AUi  Gaijinic  Except  Ointment  op  Mbbccric  Nitbatb) 
Procese    ,  Bate  Preparaliimt 

Fusion.  Lard.  Ointment  of  mercuric  nitrate. 

Benzoinated  lard,  Ointment  of  chiysarobin. 

Ointment  of  linc  oxide. 
Benzoinated  lard  and  white      Ointment. 


Tar 


White  petrolatum  and  paraf- 
fin. 

Expressed  oil  of  almond, 
spermaceti,  and  white  wax. 

White  petrolatum. 

Benzoinated  lard. 


Ointment  o(  rose  wster. 

Diachylon  ointment 
Iodoform  ointment. 
Iodine  ointment. 
Sulphur  ointment. 
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Benzoinated  lard  and  pre-  Mercurial  ointment. 

pared  suet. 

Benzoinated   lard  and   hy-  Belladonna  ointment. 

drous  wool-fat.  Stramonium  ointment. 

Ointment  (U.S.?.).  Ointment  of  nutgall. 

Ointment  of  tannic  acid. 

Petrolatum.  Blue  ointment. 

Petrolatum     and     hydrous  Ointment  of  yellow  mercuric 

wool-fat.  oxide. 

White  petrolatum  and  hy-  Ointment    of    ammoniated 

drous  wool-fat.  mercury. 

SPECIAL  J70TES  ON  OFFICIAL  OINTfilENTS 

UNGUENTUM— Ointment 

(Ung. — Simple  Ointment) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  200  Gm.  white  wax,  add  800  Gm.  benzoinated  lard,  heat  until  entirely  fluid, 
then  stir  until  solid. 

Remarks. — This  preparation,  commonly  called  simple  ointw^enty  is 
used  almost  entirely  as  a  base  for  medicated  ointments.  As  seen  from 
above  table,  it  is  so  employed  in  three  of  the  ointments  of  the  present 
pharmacopoeia.  Note  the  pharmacopoeial  permission  to  increase  the 
amount  of  wax  employed,  when  climatic  conditions  render  such  a  step 
advisable. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  BOMCI— Ointment  of  Boric  Acid 

(Ung.  Acid.  Bor.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Melt  50  Gm.  paraffin,  add  850  Gm.  white  petrolatum,  heat  until  entirely  fluid. 
Then  pour  little  by  little  upon  100  Gm.  powdered  boric  acid  contained  in  a  warm 
mortar,  triturating  until  a  smooth  solid  ointment  results.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  476. 

Remarks. — This  official  contains  10  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  in  an  oint- 
ment base  consisting  of  paraffin  and  white  petrolatum. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  TANNICI— Ointment  of  Tannic  Acid 

(Ung.  Acid.  Tann.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  20  Gm.  tannic  acid  in  20  Gm.  glycerin  by  use  of  gentle  heat  and  then 
mix  with  60  Gm.  ointment. 

Remarks. — This  ointment  is  made  by  combining  a  glycerinic  solution 
of  tannin  with  simple  ointment.  Iron  vessels  must  be  avoided  in  its 
manufacture,  since  tannate  of  iron  would  form  and  the  product  would 
blacken. 

UNGUENTUM  AQUJE  ROSiE— Ointment  of  Rose  Water 

Recipe  and  details  of  manipulation  will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — This  popular  face  salve,  commonly  called  cold-cream,  has 
the  one  drawback  of  rapidly  turning  rancid;  hence  the  demand  for  a 
theatrical  cold-cream  for  use  by  actors  for  cleansing  the  face  from  paints, 
and  which  will  keep  perfectly. 

This  is  solved  by  the  substitution  of  Uquid  petrolatum  for  the  ex- 
pressed oil  of  almond  in  the  official  recipe,  though  it  is  needless  to  say  such 
a  cold-cream  should  not  be  used  in  prescriptions. 
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UNGUENTUM  BELLADONNJE— Belladomut  Ointment 

(Ung.  Bellad.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Rub  10  Gm.  pilular  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  with  5  mils  of  diluted  alcohol; 
then  mix  with  30  Gm.  hydrous  wool-fat  and  finally  with  55  Gm.  benioinated  lard. 

Remarks. — In  preparing  this  ointment  the  wool-fat  is  used  to  facili- 
tate the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  extract. 

« 

nNGUENTUM  CHKYSAROBINI— Chrysarobin  Ointment 

(Ung.  Chrysarobin.) 

Condeneed  Recipe. 

Rub  6  Gm.  chrysarobin  with  94  Gm.  melted  bensoinated  lard.     Heat  mixture  on 
water-bath  for  twenty  minutes,  strain  and  stir  until  solid. 

Remarks. — This  is  made  by  digesting  chrysarobin  in  melted  lard  on  a 
water-bath  for  twenty  minutes  and  then  stirring  until  congealed. 

UNGUENTUM  DIACHYLON— Diachylon  Ointment 

(Ung.  Diachyl.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  50  Gm.  lead  plaster  with  49  Gm.  white  petrolatum.     Strain,  add  oil  of 
lavender  and  stir  until  solid.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  478. 

Remarks. — This  is  lead  plaster  softened  with  white  petrolatum  and 
flavored  with  oil  of  lavender. 


UNGUENTUM  6ALL.S— Nutgall  Ointment 

(Ung.  Gall.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Rub  20  Gm.  powdered  nutgall  with  80  Gm.  ointment. 

Remarks. — ^Like  ointment  of  tannic  acid,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
metallic  utensils  must  not  be  used  in  making  this  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI— Mercurial  Ointment 

(Ung.  Hydrarg.) 

Condensed  R^pc. 

Triturate  500  Gm.  mercury  with  20  Gm.  oleate  of  mercury.  After  standing  fif- 
teen minutes  add  about  25  Gm.  of  a  melted  mixture  of  benzoinated  lard  (250  Gm.)  and 
prepared  suet  (230  Gm.)  and  triturate  until  the  mercury  is  extinguished.  Tbea 
add  the  rest  of  the  melted  fats  and  mix  well.     For  details  see  IF.S.P.,  p.  479. 

Remarks. — Merciuial  ointment  is  prepared  on  the  same  principle 
as  blue  mass,  in  that  the  mercury  is  finely  divided  and  prevented  from 
running  together  by  coating  each  minute  globule.  In  this  ointment  the 
mercury  is  extinguished  with  oleate  of  mercury  and  the  globules  are 
covered  with  lard  and  suet.     Note  that  the  globules  must  not  be  visible 
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under  a  microscope  magnifying  ten  diameters.  Note  that  the  present 
pharmacopceia  provides  an  assay  for  the  mercury  that  it  contains.  (See 
Part  V.) 

This  50  per  cent,  ointment  is  no  longer  called  blue  ointment,  a  diluted 
33  per  cent,  form  having  been  introduced  at  the  eighth  revision  for  dis- 
pensing under  that  synonym.     (See  below.) 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIATI— Ointment  of  Ammon- 

iated  Mercury 

(Ung*  Hydiarg.  Ammon. — White  Precipitate  Ointment) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ivmedients. — ^Ammoniated  mercury,  10  Gm.;  white  petrolatum,  60  Gm.;  hydrous 
wool-fat,  40  Gm. 

Manipvlalion, — Rub  the  ammoniated  mercury  with  part  of  the  melted  white 
petrolatum,  then  with  the  rest  and  lastly  with  the  wool-fat. 

Remarks. — This  preparation — called  white  precipitate  ointment — is 
made  partly  by  fusion  and  partly  by  incorporation;  that  is,  the  ammo- 
niated mercury  is  rubbed  with  melted  petrolatum  and  then  with  unmelted 
hydrous  wool-fat.  Petrolatum  alone  is  but  slightly  absorbed  by  the  skin. 
Combined  with  wool-fat  it  is  fairly  absorbable. 


UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  DILUTUM— Diluted  Mercurial  Oint- 
ment   , 

(Ung.  Hydiarg.  Dil. — Blue  Ointment  Hydrargyri  unguentum  P.  I.) 

Conderued  Recipe, 

Mix  600  Gm.  mercurial  ointment  with  400  Gm.  petrolatum.  Yellow  wax  may  be 
added  to  the  petrolatum  in  warm  climates.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  479. 

Remarks. — ^This  new  official  was  introduced  to  give  pharmacopoeial 
sanction  to  the  custom  of  dispensing  a  33  per  cent,  mercurial  ointment 
on  calls  for  "blue  ointment."  It  is  commercially  called  "mercurial 
ointment  J^."  The  use  of  petrolatum  as  a  diluent  is  intentional,  since 
the  preparation  is  intended  as  an  application  for  destroying  body  vermin 
and  is  not  applied  for  the  absorption  of  mercury  through  the  skin. 


UNGUENTUM   HYDRARGYRI   NITRATIS— Ointment  of   Mercuric 

Nitrate 

Recipe  and  details  of  manipulation  and  full  explanation  of  the  chem- 
istry of  this  important  preparation  will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXIDI  FLAVI— Ointment  of  YeUow 

Mercuric  Odde 

(Ung.  Hydrarg.  Oxid.  Flav.) 

Condensed  Recive. 

Triturate  10  Gm.  finely  powdered  yellow  mercuric  oxide  with  10  Gm.  water  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Then  rub  with  40  Gm.  hydrous  wool-fat  and  lastly  with  40  Gm. 
petrolatum.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  480. 

Remarks. — Made  by  levigating  the  oxide  with  water  and  then  tritu- 
rating with  wool-fat  and  petrolatum.    As  to  smoothness,  see  p.  330. 
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UNGUENTUM  lODI— Iodine  Ointment 
(Ung.  lodi) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  4  Gm.  iodine  and  4  Gm.  potassium  iodide  in  12  Gm.  glycerin  and  then 
incorporate  with  it,  80  Gm.  benzoinated  lard.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  481. 

Remarks. — The  iodine  in  this  preparation,  as  in  the  compound  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  is  made  soluble  by  the  use  of  potassium  iodide.  Note  that 
the  rubber-coated  spatula  should  be  used  for  mixing. 


UNGUENTUM  lODOFORMI— Iodoform  Ointment 

(Ung.  lodof.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Triturate  10  Gm.  iodoform  with  90  Gm.  benzoinated  lard,  added  little  by  little. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  481. 

Remarks, — The  odor  of  the  iodoform  can  be  removed  from  the  mortar 
by  bm*ning  alcohol  therein  (p.  262).  How  the  odor  may  be  partiaUy 
masked  is  suggested  under  Iodoform. 

UNGUENTUM  PHENOLIS— Ointment  of  Phenol 
(Ung.  Phenol. — Ointment  of  Carbolic  Acid) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  97.75  Gm.  ointment  and  stir  into  it  2.25  Gm.  phenol.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  481. 

Remarks, — This  preparation  is  a  2J^  per  cent,  mixture  of  phenol  with 
white  petrolatum  and  is  known  as  oirdment  of  carbolic  acid. 

Some  pharmacists  still  dispense  as  carbolic  salve  ointment  of  carbolic 
acid  (U.S.P.  1890),  which  contained  5  per  cent,  phenol  with  Ointment 
(U.  S.  P.  1890). 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  LIQUIDS— Tar  Ointment 

(Ung.  Pic.  Liq.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  150  Gm.  yellow  wax,  then  add  350  Gm.  lard  and  warm  until  entirely  fluid; 
add  to  500  Gm.  warmed  tar,  mix  well,  strain  and  stir  until  solid.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  482. 

UNGUENTUM  STRAMONH— Stramonium  Ointment 

(Ung.  Stramon) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Identical  with  that  for  belladonna  ointment  except  the  use  of  pilular  ^^f*^ 
of  stramonium  and  the  proportion  of  hydrous  wool-fat  and  of  benzoinated  Urn 
(20:65). 

Both  ointments  contain  10  per  cent,  of  the  characteristic  extract. 

Remarks. — This  ointment  is  not  the  same  as  the  ointment  of  stramo- 
nium of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  which  was  made  from  extract  of  stramo- 
nium seed. 
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UHGUENTITM  SDLPHURIS— Sulphur  Ointment 

(Ung.  Sulphur.) 

Cmdenaed  Recipe. 

Rub  160  Gm.  sublimed  sulphur,  with  860  Gm.  ben«oinated  lard.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  482. 

Remarks. — The  ointment  of  the  present  pharmacopceia  contains  just 
oDe-balf  as  much  sulphur  (15  per  cent.)  as  did  the  ointment  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  1890. 

m^GUENTDM  ZINCI  OXIDI— Ointment  of  Zinc  Oxide 

(Ung.  Zinc.  Ox. — Zinc  Ointment) 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Melt  800  Gm.  bensoinated  lard  and  triturate  about  200  G  n.  of  it  with  200  Oia. 
finely  powdered  *inc  oxide  (free  from  grit).  Then  incorporate  the  rest  of  the  lard. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  483. 

Remarks. — In  order  to  make  this  ointment  (zinc  salve)  perfectly 
smooth  and  absolutely  free  from  grit  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that 
the  zinc  oxide  be  the  pure  official  product,  and  not  the  gritty  white 
zinc  oxide  which  sells  at  low  prices  as  a  pigment.     (See  p.  483.) 

Di^ensing  Ointments. — The  finishing  and  dispensing  of  ointments 
and  cerates  is  a  matter  requiring  attention.     In  the  first  place,  it  should 


Fig,  221.— Tin  ointment  boi.  Kg.  22?.— Oinlmcnt  lar. 

be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ointments,  especially  those  made  of  benzoinated 
lard,  have  a  tendency  to  become  rancid,  and  such  rancid  ointments  should 
never  be  dispensed;  hence  incorporated  ointments  should  be  prepared 
freshly  as  required.  Nor  should  an  ointment  be  dispensed  containing  the 
slightest  quantity  of  grittiness,  and  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  rub 
the  medicinal  substance  thoroughly  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  fatty 
matter  before  incorporating  the  entire  amount.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  ointments  containing  either  of  the  two  oxides  of  mercury,  both  of 
which  are  usually  applied  in  cases  of  granulated  eyelids.  If  any  of  the 
particles  of  mercuric  oxide  be  still  in  the  gritty  form,  it  is  sure  to  produce 
irritation.     Hence  the  necessity  of  an  atraolutely  smooth  ointment. 

As  to  the  dispensing  of  the  ointment,  it  should  never  be  sent  out  in  a 
wooden  box  unless  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made  is  prepared  so  as  to  be 
impervious  to  grease.     Even  in  dispensing  small  quantities  of  ointment 
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over  the  counter  a  wooden  box  should  never  be  used,  as  grease  soon  pene- 
trates the  wood,  and  the  purchaser  has  a  greasy  pacl^ge,  which  is  an 
abomination.  For  small  retail  sales  the  pressed  tin  box  (fig.  221) 
should  be  used  exclusively. 

In  dispensing  ointments  on  prescriptions  one  of  the  several  varieties 
of  ointment  jars  (Fig.  222)  should  be  used.  These  usually  conBist  of  a 
glass  jar  with  a  metallic  cover  fastening  to  jar  by  a  screw-joint.  The 
cover  is  nickel  plated,  and  the  label  should  be  pasted  to  the  side  of  the 
glass  jar.  If  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  rounded  label  on  the  cover,  theformof 
ointment  box  shown  in  Fig.  223  should  be  used.  When  the  label  is 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  glaas  jar  it  invariably  becomes  greasy  while  in 
the  cover  just  mentioned  it  Lb  protected  on  top  by  a  transparent  sheet  and 
underneath  by  card-board  impervious  to  grease,  and  the  label  will, 
therefore,  remain  fresh  for  a  long  time.  A  recent  and  rather  satisfactory 
way  of  dispensing  ointments  is  in  coUapsible  tubes  (Fig.  224) ,  being  espe- 
cially convenient  for  the  person  who  expects  to  carry  an  ointment  around 
with  him.  Filling  such  tubes  is  best  done  by  rolling  the  ointment  in 
waxed  paper,  slipping  the  roll  into  the  tube  and  then,  after  pressing  the 


Tit.  223.— OintmsD 


paper  firmly  between  thumb  and  forefinger  of  left  hand  slowly  pulling  the 
paper  out  with  the  right  hand  thus  leaving  the  ointment  in  the  tube.  A 
special  device  called  "Faltfona"  is  used  in  Germany  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  cite  a  novel  method  of  dispens- 
ing a  mercurial  ointment  now  in  vogue,  which  consists  in  placing  in  soft 
gelatin  capsules  sufficient  of  the  ointment  for  one  rubbing,  tlw  set  of 
capsules  being  carried  around  in  a  pill  box  in  the  vest-pocket. 

Old-time  pharmacists,  after  placing  the  ointment  in  an  ointment  box, 
invariably  "finished"  them  by  ornamenting  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
air  with  fanciful  designs.  These  designs  were  made  with  specially  cut 
pieces  of  tin  (Fig.  225),  which  was  held  firm  while  the  ointment  in  the 
jar  was  gradually  rotating  under  it.  This  idea  was  admirable  in  showing 
the  purchaser  whether  the  ointment  had  been  tampered  with  by  the 
messenger,  but  is  now  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  the  pharmacist  and 
purchaser  depending  more  on  the  external  appearance  of  the  package  for 
signs  of  tampering. 

Preservation  of  Ointments. — Ointments  should  be  stored  in  a  cool 
place,  preferably  in  a  refrigerator. 
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Unsoentum  8<dubile  is  an  ointment  base  suggested  by*  Stephan.  This  consists 
of  a  jeUy  made  by  triturating  3  Gm.  of  powderea  tragacanth  with  5  Gm.  of  alcohol, 
then  adding  50  Gm.  of  glycerin  and  42  Gm.  of  water. 

OINTMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORHULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Ingredients 
(figures  show  amoitnt  used  in  100  Qra.) 


Remarks 


Un^entum       cala- 


mine. 


Unguentum 
phors. 


Turner's  cerate. 


cam-    Camphor      oint- 
I    ment. 


Unguentum  fuscum.    Mother's  salve. 


Unguentum     hvdr-    Ointment  of  red 
argyri  ozidi  rubri.    ,    mercuric    oxide 

t    (U.S.P.  VIII). 

Unguentum       picis    Compound      tar 
eompodtum.  ointment. 


Unguentum  plumbi 
iodidi, 

Unguentum  potaaaii 
iodidi. 


Unguentum  resor- 
cinolis  composi- 
tum. 


Unguentum  sul- 
pburis  alkalinum. 

Unguentum  sul- 
pnuris  composi- 
tum. 

Unguentum  vcra- 
trinc. 


Ointment  of  lead 
iodide. 

Ointment  of  po- 
tassium iodide 
(U.S.P.  VIII). 


Compound  resor- 
cinoi  ointment. 


Alkaline  sulphur 
ointment. 

Wilkinson's  oint- 
ment. 


I 


Unguentum       sinri 
•tcaratis. 


Veratrine  oint- 
ment (U.S.P. 
VIII). 

Ointment  of  sine 
stearate  (U.S.P. 
VIII). 


Prepared  calamine,  17  Gm.;  ointment. 


Camphor  22  Gm.;  white  wax;  lard. 


Camphorated  brown  plaster,  50  Gm.; 
olive  oil;  prepared  suet. 

Red  mercuric  oxide,   10  Gm.;  water; 
hydrous  wool-fat;  petrolatum. 


Oil  of  tar,  4  Gm.;  tincture  of  bensoin; 
sine  oxide;  yellow  wax;  lard;  cotton- 
seed oil. 

Lead  iodide,  10  Gm.;  bensoinated  lard. 


Potassium  iodide,  10  Gm. ;  sodium  thio- 
sulphate;  water;  bensoinated  lard. 


Resorcinol,  0  Gm.;  sine  oxide;  bismuth 
subnitrate;  rectified  oil  of  birch  tar; 
yellow  wax;  petrolatum;  anhydrous 
wool-fat;  glycerin. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  20  Gm.;  potassium 
carbonate;  water;  bensoinated  lard. 

Precipitated  calcium  carbonate;  sub- 
limed sulphur,  15  Gm.;  oil  of  cade; 
soft  soap;  lard. 

Veratrine,  4  Gm.;  expressed  oil  of  al- 
mond; bensoinated  lard. 


Zinc  stearate,  50  Gm.;  white  petrola- 
tum. 


Also  called  unflrtMn- 
tum  tinei  carbonat%9 
impuri. 

Called  pomade  cati^ 
phree  ^  in  French 
speaking  countries. 
Contains  11  times 
more  camphor  than 
does  cerate  of  cam?- 
phor,  N.F. 

Also  called  unffttert" 
turn  matria. 

Also  called  red  pre" 
cipUate  ointmtnt. 


Sodium  thiosulphate 
used  to  deooiorise 
iodine  liberated 
from  the  iodide. 
Should  be  freshly 
prepared. 

Similar  to  the  pro- 
prietary^ ointments 
containing  r  e  s  o  r  - 
cinol. 


Also    called    Hebra'a 
itch  ointment. 


SOLID  PETROXOLINS 

In  addition  to  the  liquid  petroxolins,  those  liquid  petrolatum  preparations  re- 
sembling liniments  (see  p.  267),  the  National  Formulary  provides  recipes  for  two 
solid  petroxolins,  which  are  forms  of  petrolatum  ointments  containing  ammonium 
oleate. 

Petroxolinum  Spissum  ^N.F.)  is  prepared  melting  together  white  wax  and  light 
liquid  petrolatum,  adding  oleic  acid  to  the  mixture  and  triturating  the  fused  fats  in 
a  warm  mortar  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  stronger  ammonia  water.  It  is  per- 
fumed with  oil  of  lavender. 

Petiozolinum  Hydrargyri  (N.F.)  or  mercury  pelroxj  is  prepared  by  extinguishing 
mercury  with  hydrous  wool-fat  and  oleic  acid  and  then  mixing  with  solid  petroxolin. 
It  contains  30  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

INUNCTIONS 

Inuncta  are  ointments,  in  which  hydrous  wool-fat  is  the  main  fatty  constituent. 
They  contain  medicaments  intended  to  be  quickly  absorbed  by  the  skin  and  in  many 

22 
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cases  are  designed  to  produce  local  irritation.  They  resemble  the  ''analgesic  balsams " 
which  are  popular  in  Europe.     The  National  Formulary  recognizes  the  following: 

Inunctum  Mentholis  (N.F.)  is  made  by  incorporating  menthol  (5  per  cent.)  in 
hydrous  wool-fat. 

Inuncti^m  Mentholis  Compositum  (N.F.)  contains  menthol  (5  per  cent.),  methyl 
salicylate  (10  per  cent.)  and  hydrous  wool-fat.  Inunctions  are  best  dispensed  in 
collapsible  tubes. 

DERIVIATOLOGIC  PASTES 

The  National  Formulary  r^ognizes  under  the  title  pasta  dermatologies  ointment- 
like  mixtures  of  starch,  dextrin,  zinc  oxide,  sulphur,  etc.^  made  into  a  paste  with 
glycerin,  soft  soap,  petrolatum,  lard  or  other  fats.  Recipes  for  the  following  are 
given: 

Pasta  Dextrinata  (N.F.)  a  bajsic  paste  made  from  white  dextrin,  glycerin  and 
water. 

Pasta  Betanaphtholis  (N.F.)  or  Lassar's  naphthol  paste,  made  from  beta-naphthol 
(10  per  cent.),  precipitatea  sulnhur,  petrolatum  and  soft  soap. 

Pasta  Resorcinolis  Fortis  (N.F.)  or  Lassar'a  stronqer  resordnol  paste,  made  from 
resorcinol  (20  per  cent.),  zinc  oxide,  starch  and  light  liquid  petrolatum. 

Pasta  Resordnolis  Mitis  (N.F.)  or  Lassar's  mild  resorcinol  paste  made  like  the 
foregoing  except  that  the  resorcinol  content  is  10  per  cent. 

Pasta  Zind  (N.F.)  or  Lassar's  zinc  paste,  made  of  salicylic  acid,  zinc  oxide  (24 
per  cent.),  starch  and  petrolatum. 

Pasta  Zinc!  Mollis  (N.F.)  or  Unna's  soft  zinc  paste,  made  from  zinc  oxide  (25  per 
cent.),  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  linseed  oil  and  lime  water. 

Pasta  Zinci  Sulphurata  (N.F.)  or  Unna^s  sidjpkurated  zinc  paste,  made  from  zinc 
oxide  (15  per  cent.),  precipitated  sulphur,  purined  siliceous  earth  and  bensoinated 
lard. 

Unna  recommends  in  certain  cases  where  a  protective  coating  containing  medicinal 
substances  is  indicated.  Casein  varnishes.  According  to  Hager  such  a  varnish  or 
paste  can  be  made  either  by  digesting  5  Gm.  of  casein  with  0.6  Gm.  of  borax  and  25 
t>m.  of  water  or  else  1  part  of  casein  is  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  25  per  cent,  ammonia 
water,  the  solution  mixed  with  1  part  of  glycerin  ana  heated  on  a  water-bath  until 
the  excess  of  ammonia  is  driven  off,  after  which  2  parts  of  boiling  water  are  added  to 
the  residue  and  triturated  until  a  smooth  paste  results. 

MULLS  OR  STEATINS 

These  are  ointments  of  high  fusing  points,  containing  the  desired  medicinal  agents 
and  spread  on  soft  muslin  or  ''mull.''  The  National  Formulary  gives  a  general  formula 
for  mulls,  under  the  title  MuUob  in  which  the  method  of  spreaaing  is  described  at  some 
detail.     It  also  gives  monographs  on  the  following  special  mulls. 

Miilla  Addi  Salicylici  (N.F.)  made  by  mixing  salicylic  acid  (10  per  cent.)  with 
benzoinated  lard  and  benzoinated  suet^ 

Mulla  Creosoti  Sallcylata  (N.F.)  made  from  salicylic  acid  (10  per  cent.),  creoeote 
(20  per  cent.),  yellow  wax  and  benzoinated  suet. 

Mulla  Hydntfgyri  Chloridi  Corrosivi  (N.F.)  made  by  dissolving  corrosive  mercuric 
chloride  (Ko  of  ^  P^r  cent.)  in  alcohol  and  mixing  the  solution  with  benzoinated 
lard  and  benzoinated  suet. 

Mulla  Zinci  (N.F.)  made  by  mixing  zinc  oxide  (10  per  cent.)  with  the  fats  just 
mentioned. 

GLYCEROGELATINS 

These  are  soft  masses  containing  medicinal  substances  used  in  dermatological 
practice  made  with  glycerinated  gelatin  U.S. P.  is  a  vehicle.  They  are  firm  enough  to 
be  molded  and  yet  melt  at  the  body  temperature.  The  National  Formulary  recog- 
nizes the  followmg: 

Glycerogelatinum  Addi  Salicylid  (N.F.)  is  made  by  fusing  glycerinated  gelatin, 
glycenn,  distilled  water  and  saUcylic  acid  (10  per  cent.)  and  then  pouring  the  homo- 
geneous mixture  into  chilled  molds. 

Glycerogelatinum  Iodoform!  (N.F.)  contains  in  molded  form,  glycerinated  gelatin, 
glycenn,  distilled  water  and  iodoform  (10  per  cent.) 

Glycerogelatinum  Zinci  Durum  (N.F.)  contains  in  molded  form,  glycerinated 
gelatin,  glycerin,  distilled  water  and  zinc  oxide  (10  per  cent.). 

Glycerogelatinum  Zind  MoUe  (N.F.)  differs  from  the  foregoing  ^rm  zinc  glycero- 
gelatinj  onl^r  in  the  proportion  of  glycerinated  gelatin  and  ^^lycerm.  In  the  firm 
glycerogelatin  the  proportion  is  30  to  25;  in  the  soft  variety  it  is  20  to  35. 
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*     PASTE  PENCILS 

StUi  pUubiieaot  Vnna's  pencila  are  prepared  by  incorporating  the  medicinal  agent 
(something  used  in  dermatology)  with  a  paste  consisting  of  starch  and  other  adhesive 
materials.  The  mass  is  rolled  into  thin  cylinders  (about  ^  inch  in  diameter  as  in 
making  pills  and  then  cut  into  sections  about  2  inches  long  and  eiter  drying,  each 
pencfl  18  wrapped  in  tin  foil.     The  National  Formulary  recognizes: 

Stili  Add!  Salicylid  Dilubiles  (N.F.)  or  salicylic  add  pmcil;  the  mass  of  which 
contains  salicylic  acid  (10  per  cent.)  tragacanth,  starch,  white  dextrin,  and  susar. 
Distilled  water  is  used  as  the  exoipient.    Each  pencil  will  weigh  slightly  over  2  Gm. 

CATAPLASMS 

Cataplasms  or  pouUices  are  wet  masses  of  solid  matter  applied  to  the  skin  for  the 
ptirpose  of  reducing  inflammation,  or  in  other  cases  to  act  as  counter-irritants. 

The  solid  matter  used  as  the  base  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  its  capacity  to  absorb 
water.  Thus  the  base  of  the  one  official  cataplasm  is  clay,  while  mucilaginous  drugs, 
such  em  ground  flaxseed,  are  valuable  as  poultice  bases. 

If  the  poultice  is  intended  to  reduce  mflammation,  the  proper  base  is  one  devoid 
of  medicinal  action,  and  the  poultice  wet  with  cold  liquid  acts  similarly  to  a  cold 
compress  (that  is,  a  wad  of  cloth  or  cotton  wet  with  water).  If  intendea  to  act  as  a 
counter-irritant,  the  poultice  is  either  applied  hot  or  is  made  from  some  drug  possessing 
rubefacient  properties.  An  illustration  of  the  latter  case  is  formed  in  the  poultice 
made  of  groimd  mustard,  which  is  replaced  in  the  pharmacopoeia  by  the  more  elegant 
mustard  paper. 

The  only  cataplasm  mentioned  in  either  the  pharmacopoeia  or  the  Formulary  is: 
lasma  Kaolini  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  kaolin, 


boric  acid,  and  gtycerin,  flavored  with  thymol,  methyl  salicylate,  and  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, and  which  is  similar  to  a  widely  popular  proprietar^r  preparation  largely  pre- 
scribed by  physicians.  It  is  indicated  as  a  local  application  in  a  large  number  of 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  is  also  of  value  as  a  mild  antiseptic  in  minor  wounds. 


Plasters  are  solid  preparations  containing  medicinal  substances 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  skin,  and  of  sufficient  adhesiveness  to 
adhere  firmly.  Plasters  are  different  from  cerates  in  being  practically 
free  from  fats,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  cerates,  when  spread  on 
doth  and  applied,  are  not  of  sufficient  adhesiveness  to  stick  firmly  to 
the  skin,  their  removal  being  a  very  simple  matter.  Plasters,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  of  adhesive  or  resinous  substances,  stick  very  firmly 
to  the  skin;  in  fact,  so  firmly  that  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  remove  them. 

As  bases  of  plasters  are  used  gum-resins,  lead-plaster,  resin  plaster, 
Burgundy  pitch,  isinglass,  and,  latterly,  India  rubber.  In  former  years 
the  first-named  plaster  bases  were  used  quite  extensively,  but  during  the 
last  twenty  years  machine-made  plasters  with  rubber  base  have  prac- 
tically driven  the  old-fashioned  type  of  plasters  out  of  the  market,  so  that 
now  the  pharmacist  is  very  rarely  called  upon  to  dispense  a  pharmaco- 
poeia! plaister,  and  the  art  of  spreading  plasters  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost 
one. 

Before  discussing  the  official  plaster  masses  a  few  words  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  plasters  may  not  come  amiss. 

The  original  and  really  satisfactory  India-rubber  plasters  are  made  by 
kn^tding  crude  rubber  with  resinous  substances,  such  as  gum  olibanum, 
until  a  plastic  mass  results.  This  kneading  is  accomplished  by  rolling  the 
rubber  between  spiked  hollow  rollers  heated  by  steam,  the  combination 
of  the  heat  and  the  tearing  effect  of  the  spikes  having  the  result  of  disin- 
tegrating the  rubber  into  a  thick,  tenacious  mass,  with  which  the  oliba- 
num and  other  resinous  mass  combine  admirably.  The  plaster  mass  is 
then  spread  on  cloth  by  rolling  between  hot  plates,  both  heat  and  pressure 
being  required  to  spread  it  to  the  proper  thickness.     The  making  of  such 
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rubber  plasters  requires  powerful  and  expensive  machinery,  and  scarcely 
had  the  rubber  plaster  manufacture  been  placed  on  a  paying  basis,  before 
other  and  inferior  methods  were  substituted  for  the  original  process.  In 
the  cheaper  methods  the  rubber  is  dissolved  in  the  appropriate  Holvenl, 
usually  benzin,  and  the  solution  evaporated  down  to  the  consistence  of  s 
soft  extract;  and  when  it  is  spread  on  clotli,  the  surplus  benzin  is  per 
mitted  to  evaporate. 

Such  plasters  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  machine-kneBded 
plasters;  the  cohesive  property  of  the  mass  is  less,  and  such  a  plaster, 
on  removal  from  the  back  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  very  frequently 
tears  off,  leaving  patches  of  the  plaster  sticking  to  the  skin. 

Of  the  pharmacopceial  bases,  a  description  had  best  be  left  for  con- 
fdderation  under  Special  Notes. 

The  manufacture  of  pharmacopceial  plasters  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  making  the  mass  and  spreading  the  same.  The  making  of 
the  ofHcial  plaster  mass  is  usually  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  being 
generally  prepared  by  fusing  the  various  constituents  or,  in  some  cases, 
by  softening  them  by  gentle  heat.  The  official  plaster  mass  is  then 
rolled  into  appropriate  sticks,  or  left  in  the  plaster  dippers  in  which 
they  have  been  fused,  until  a  spreaded  plaster  is  called  for. 

The  spreading  of  a  plaster  is  a  matter  calUng  for  a  high  degree  of  skill 
and  reqmring  much  practice.  Full  details  of  the  spreading  of  a  plaster 
will  be  given  in  Part  VII.  So  here  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  molten  plas- 
ter mass  is  spread  on  plaster  skin  or  cloth,  the  area,  including  the  dimen- 
sions directed  by  the  physician,  being  inclosed  in  strips  of  paper,  the 
entire  paraphernalia — the  cloth  or  skin  base  and  the  paper — being  firmly 


fastened  to  a  perfectly  level  table  or  to  a  smooth  board  resting  on  the 
counter  by  means  of  thumb  tacks.  So  soon  as  the  molten  plaster  mass  is 
poured  upon  cloth  or  skin  base,  it  is  spread  by  the  rapid  movement  of  a 
hot,  clean  spatula.  If,  in  spreading,  the  hand  trembles  or  the  plaster 
mass  is  not  warm  enough  to  follow  the  spatula,  an  unsuccessful  plaster 
results. 

In  former  years  there  was  considerable  demand  for  specially  shaped 
plasters,  such  as  those  to  fit  behind  the  ear,  to  cover  the  breast,  or  to 
place  over  the  kidneys.  These  were  spread  on  cloth  by  substituting  for 
the  plain  paper  strips  above  mentioned  a  pattern  made  of  stiff  paper, 
having  cut  out  from  its  center  the  shape  required  for  the  plaster  (Figs,  226, 
227  and  228).  The  details  of  the  spreading  of  the  s[>eci^ly  shaped  plas- 
ters are  exactly  the  same  as  for  an  oblong  plaster. 

In  the  old  times,  when  plaster  spreading  flourished  and  numbers  of 
plasters  were  called  for  in  a  day's  prescription  business,  special  apparatus 
was  devised  for  spreading  plasters  by  hand  on  a  large  scale.     An  exam- 
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pie  of  these  spreading  machines  is  found  in  the  plaster  spreader,  a  picture 
of  which  is  appended  (Fig.  229). 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few  stores  possessing  such,  the  demand 
for  hand-spread  plasters  being  practically 
nil.    Among  the  few  survivors  of  hand- 
spread    plasters    are    the    so-called    fly- 
blisters  (see  below). 

The  decline  in  the  manufacture  of 
plasters  by  the  pharmacist  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  handling  of  the  subject  in 
the  present  pharmacopoeia.  In  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  18S0,  thirteen  plaster 
masses  were  official,  while  in  the  pres- 
ent pharmacopoeia,  although  seven 
plasters  are  official,  only  four  are  sup- 
posed to   be  prepared  by  the   druggist, 

the  other  three  monographs  describing  the  commercial  finished  plaster. 

• 

TABLE  OF  OFFICIAL  PLASTERS 


Fig.  229. — ^Plaster  spreader. 


(All  Galbnic  Except  Lead  Plaster) 


Process 


Commercial     ready-made 
spread  plaster. 


Bcise 
Rubber  plaster. 


Plaster    masses 

fusion. 
Spread  plasters. 


Preparations 

..^yBelladomia  plaster. 

^Rubber  plaster. 
Rubber  on  paper  or  cloth/^Mustara  plaster. 
Lead  oleopalmltate.  Ajjead  plaster. 

Lead  plaster.  y^  Rosin  plaster. 

Rosin  plaster.  ^.^Cantharides  plaster. 

Rubber  plaster.  ^  Capsicum  plaster. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  OR  OFFICIAL  PLASTERS 


made     by 


BMPLASTRUM  BELLADONNAS— Belladomut  Plaster 

(Emp.  Ballad.) 

An  adhesive  plaster  containing  30  per  cent,  of  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  and 
yielding  not  less  tnan  0.35  per  cent,  nor  more  than  0.40  per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids. 
Assay. — See  Part  V. 

Remarks. — This  plaster,  for  the  preparation  of  the  mass  of  which  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias  gave  minute  directions,  is  now  permitted  to  be  the 
commercial  machine-spread  commercial  product  made  with  a  rubber 
base.  An  elaborate  assay  is  provided  aud  the  alkaloidal  content  must  be 
from  ^^00  *o  *9f  oo  ^^  1  P^r  cent. 

BMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS-^antharides  Plaster 

(Emp.  Canthar.) 

Condensed  Recive. 

Spread  cantnarides  cerate  on  a  piece  of  spread  rosin  plaster,  leaving  proper  margin. 
Each  square  centimeter  should  contain  0.1  Gm.  of  the  cerate.  Permission  is  given 
to  spread  the  cerate  on  muslin  or  on  paper.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  134. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  plaster,  the  well-known  fly  blister,  is 
cerate  of  cantharides  spread  on  rosin  plaster.  In  making  it,  a  piece  of 
the  adhesive  plaster  of  the  appropriate  size  is  cut  off  from  the  roll,  the 
area  to  be  covered  inclosed  by  strips  of  stiff  paper,  and  the  cerate  spread 
by  means  of  a  spatula  over  the  exposed  portion  of  the  plaster.  When 
spread,  the  plaster  is  sometimes  finished  by  sprinkling  with  a  small 
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2uantity  of  vinegax  of  cantharides  or  a  minute  trace  of  cantharides. 
tanthaxides  cerate  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  producing  a  blister, 
and  in  inflammatory  diseases  the  fly-blister  is  of  the  utmost  value. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  each  square 
centimeter  of  plaster  contains  0.1  Gm.  cerate. 

100  centimeters  equal  about  40  inches 

1  centimeter  equals  about  0.4  inch 
0.1  Gm.  equals  1.5432  grains 

1- square  centimeter  equals  0.4  X  0.4  or  1.6  square  Inches. 

1.6  square  inches  of  the  plaster  should  contain  about  1.6  grains  of 
cerate.     Hence  1  square  inch  contains  about  1  grain  of  the  cerate. 

EMPLASTRUM  CAPSICI— Capsicum  Plaster 

(Emp.  Capsic.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Oleoresin  of  capsicum  is  painted  upon  a  piece  of  spread  rubber  plaster.  Each 
15  square  centimeters  of  plaster  should  contain  0.25  Gm.  of  the  oleoresin.  For 
details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  135. 

Remarks. — Explicit  directions  are  given  as  to  spreading  this  plaster 
the  object  being  uniformly  to  distribute  the  oleoresin  of  capsicum  as 
well  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  this  irritating  substance  employed.  The 
oleoresin  is  chosen  in  preference  to  the  drug  because  the  latter,  blended 
with  the  plaster  base,  would  soon  lose  its  activity.  For  this  reason  these 
plasters  should  be  dispensed  freshly  prepared. 

EMPLASTRUM  ELASTICUM— Rubber  Plaster 
(Emp,  Elast. — Rubber  Adhesive  Plaster) 

A  mixture  of  rubber,  resins  and  waxes,  with  a  filler  of  an  absorbent  powder,  such 
as  orris  root  or  starch,  mechanically  mixed  and  spread  upon  cotton  cloth  or  other 
fabric. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  represents  the  rubber  sticking  plaster  of  com- 
merce.    Ordinary  sticking  plaster  is  the  official  rosin  plaster  (see  below). 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI— Lead  Plaster 

Recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  of  this  important  plaster  base,  as 
well  as  full  explanation  of  the  chemistry  of  manufacture,  will  be  given  in 
Part  VII. 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINiE— Rosin  Plaster 

(Emp.  Res. — Rosin  Adhesive  Plaster — Adhesive  Plaster) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Melt  800  Gm.  lead  plaster  with  60  Gm.  yellow  wax;  then  add  the  rosin  and  when 
liquefied,  strain  and  stir  until  solid.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  135. 

Remarks. — The  above  recipe  marks  a  return  to  the  adhesive  plaster 
of  the  earlier  pharmacopoeias.  The  adhesive  plaster  of  the  last  pharma- 
copceia  containing  only  2  per  cent,  of  rubber  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
therefore  in  the  present  revision,  the  old  rosin  plaster  is  provided  for  and 
an  additional  monograph  is  furnished  for  the  rubber  adhesive  plaster  of 
commerce.  (See  above.)  Rosin  plaster,  when  spread  constitutes  the 
old-fashioned  sticking  plaster.  The  spreading  is  done  by  means  of  a 
special  apparatus  consisting  of  reels  on  one  of  which  the  original  bolt  of 
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cloth  is  placed;  the  unrolled  cloth  passing  between  the  lower  plate  of  stone 
or  metal,  and  a  receptacle  containing  the  melted  plaster  mass;  one  side  of 
ihe  receptacle  consists  of  a  dull  steel  blade  resting  )^  or  3^  inch  above  the 
slightly  stretched  cloth.  The  melted  mass  trickles  upon  the  cloth  in  a 
broad  stream,  covering  the  entire  width  of  the  cloth,  save  a  small  marginal 
edge.  As  the  soft  mass  flows  upon  the  cloth  it  is  rapidly  passed  between 
the  spreading  apparatus  described  above,  and  emerges  from  the  same  with 
a  thin  and  uniform  coating  of  the  plaster  material. 

• 

EMPLASTRUM  SINAPIS— Mustard  Plaster 
(Emp.  Sinap. — Charta  Sinapis,  U.S.P.  VIII — Mustard  Paper) 

A  uniform  mixture  of  black  mustard,  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil,  and  a  solution  of 
rubber,  spread  on  paper,  cotton  cloth  or  other  fabric.  -  Preserve  it  in  tiphtly  closed 
containeiB.  Each  100  square  centimeters  should  contain  2.5  Gm.  deuitted  black 
mustard. 

Remarks. — In  former  editions  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  this  plaster  was 
known  as  mustard  paper;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  monograph 
just  given  permission  is  given  to  spread  the  material  on  cloth,  as  well  as 
on  paper.  The  plaster  is  prepared  by  mixing  powdered  black  mustard 
(wluch  has  been  freed  from  oil  by  percolation  with  benzin)  with  a  solu- 
tion of  India  rubber  in  benzin  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  spreading 
the  semiliquid  magma  on  a  piece  of  stiff  well-sized  paper  (by  means  of  a 
suitable  brush),  the  pharmacopoeia  requiring  that  100  square  centimeters 
of  such  paper  should  contain  not  less  than  2.5  Gm.  of  black  mustard 
deprived  of  oH.  The  object  of  first  extracting  the  mustard  with  benzin 
is  to  free  it  from  the  fixed  oil  naturally  existing  in  the  seed,  and  which,  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  mustard  paper,  would  rapidly  cause  it  to 
become  greasy  and  disagreeable  to  handle.  Mustard  paper  {mustard 
leaves,  as  they  are  called)  affords  an  elegant  and  convenient  method  of 
appl3dng  the  mustard  plaster.  When  such  a  mustard  leaf  is  dipped  into 
warm  water,  a  chemical  action  sets  up  between  the  ferment  myrosin  and 
the  glucoside  potassium  myronate,  naturally  existing  in  the  mixture,  with 
the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  (See  p.  675.)  The  phar- 
macopoeia directs  that  the  leaf  be  dipped  in  warm  water,  since  dipping  it 
in  cold  water  retards  the  chemical  action  to  a  certain  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  far  preferable  to  dip  into  cold  water  than  into  hot  water, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  the  mustard  paper  be  moistened  with 
boiling  water,  as  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  delicate  ferment, 
myrosin,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil. 

Mustard  leaves  are  applied  externally  as  a  rubefacient  and  local 
irritant,  being  particularly  adapted  for  cases  of  acute  indigestion. 

Emplastmni  Ichthyocolhe  (U.S.P.,  1890)  is  made  bv  spreading  aaueous  solution  of 
iwnglaeg  by  means  of  a  brush  upon  taffeta,  successive  layers  of  ism^Iass  being  applied 
to  this  fabric  (a  variety  of  silk)  until  the  coating  is  sufficiently  thick.  The  last  por- 
tion of  Mfin^Awa  solution  IS  mixed  with  alcohol  and  glycerin  and  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  ilie  back  of  the  taffeta  is  then  spread  witn  tincture  of  oenzoin,  and  the 
official  plaster  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dried.  Isinglass  plaster  is  the  weU-known 
coun^pUuteTf  and  is  intended  for  adhesive  purposes  in  simple  operations,  such  as 
brinnng  the  two  edges  of  open  cuts  together.    It  has  no  medical  action. 

HiqiUstram  Plds  Burgondictt. — ^This  is  made  by  softening  Brrgundy  pitch  with 
ydow  wax  and  olive  oil.  the  Burgundy  pitch  being  so  brittle  tlmt,  if  melted  and  spread 
on  cloth  by  itself  and  allowed  to  become  quite  cola,  the  finished  plaster  will  break  very 
quickly.  Bursundy  pitch  plasters  formerly  enjoyed  a  large  sue  under  the  name  of 
'^pcor  man's  ^^aater. 
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PLASTERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY 


Latin  name 


English  name 
or  synonym 


Preparation 


Remarks 


Emplastrum  fus- 
cum  camphora- 
tum. 


Emiilastrum 
onis. 


sap- 


Camphorated 
brown  plaster. 


Soap       plaster 
(ILS.P.  VIII). 


Red  oxide  of  lead  is  boiled  with  olive  oil 
and  then  mixed  with  ydlow  wax  and 
camphor  (1  per  cent.). 

Soap  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
and  incorporated  into  melted  lead 
plaster. 


Also      called      cam- 
pkarated  mother 

pkuter. 


PAPERS 

These  represent  a  class  of  pharmaceuticals  in  which  the  medicine  is  either  spread 
upon  paper  or  absorbed  by  it. 

Charta  Sinapis  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  now  included  among  the  plasters  (p.  343). 

Charta  Potassii  Nitratis  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV)  is  made  by  dipping  white,  unsized 
paper  (either  filter-paper  or  blotting-paper)  into  a  20  per  cent,  aaueous  solution  of 
potassium  nitrate,  ana  drying  the  pieces  so  dipped.  It  is  intended  to  be  burnt  and 
the  vapor  inhaled  in  cases  of  asthma. 
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PART  III 


CHAPTER  XXII 


INTRODUCTION 

A  THOBOITGH  explanation  of  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  for  complete  information  on  these 
two  sciences  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  works  on  these  subjects 
noted  in  the  Preface  to  this  work. 

There  are,  however,  some  facts  connected  with  these  two  sciences 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  a  student  of  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  and  these  essential  facts  are  here  given. 

Matter  is  anything  that  has  extension  (possesses  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness)  or  is  appreciable  to  our  senses  (can  be  seen,  felt,  tasted,  or 
smelled).  Thus,  water  is  matter,  and  likewise  anjrthing  else  on  this  earth 
or  in  the  air  around  us,  which  we  can  touch,  which  our  senses  tell  us 
exist  is  matter.     All  matter  is  divided  into  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

A  solid  is  that  form  of  matter  which  holds  a  definite  shape — whose 
molecules  do  not  move  among  themselves. 

A  liquid  is  that  form  which  is  mobile — which  assumes  the  shape  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed;  whose  molecules  move  freely  among 
themselves. 

A  gas  is  that  form  of  matter  whose  molecules  tend  to  separate  from 
one  another. 

When  we  call  any  portion  of  matter  a  solid  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  we 
mean  that  it  usually  assumes  the  form  which  we  call  it.  We  know  that 
water,  usually  a  liquid,  can  be  frozen  into  a  solid — ice — or  converted  by 
heat  into  gas — steam.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  other  matter.  Each 
kind  of  matter  can  be  changed  from  the  form  it  usually  assumes — be  it 
solid,  liquid,  or  gas — into  the  other  two  forms,  although  sometimes  the 
conversion  is  very  difficult. 

Thus,  we  formerly  talked  of  '*  permanent  gases,"  by  which  was  meant 
such  gases — air,  for  instance — that  could  not  be  converted  into  the  forms 
of  liquid  or  solid ;  but  lately  not  only  have  the  so-called  "permanent 
gases"  been  turned  into  liquids,  but  into  solids  as  well. 

The  word  ^^  molecule,^^  used  above,  is  one  of  the  classes  into  which  we 
group  matter,  according  as  we  can  divide  it  or  break  it  up.  A  piece  of 
coal  can  be  taken  and  broken  up  into  small  pieces.  These  small  pieces 
can  be  finely  powdered,  and  by  certain  means  we  can  divide  it  still  more 
minutely.  According  to  how  far  this  division  is  carried  on  we  group 
matter  into  masses,  molecules,  and  atoms. 

A  mass  is  any  particle  of  matter  appreciable  to  our  senses.  Thus,  a 
big  lump  of  coal  or  the  finest  particle  of  its  powder  are  alike  masses. 

A  molecule  is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  than  can  exist  in  a  free 
state. 
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Thus,  if  we  take  a  dye,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  keep  on  diluting  the 
solution,  the  color  grows  fainter  and  fainter  until  finally  we  reach  a  point 
where  the  tint  almost  disappears.  It  is  at  .a  dilution  beiyond  this  point 
where  we  get  the  dye  divided  into  its  molecules.  The  eye  can  olwerve 
some  very  high  dilutions;  thus,  Hoffmann  foimd  that  one-seven-millionth 
of  a  gramme  of  dye  in  1  mil  of  solution  still  had  a  pink  tint.  Mole- 
cules, however,  are  much  smaller  than  the  above  Ulustration  would 
indicate.  Van  der  Waals  has  calculated  that  1  gramme  of  hydrogen 
contains  35  X  10*^  molecules,  that  is,  in  1  gramme  there  are  350,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,900  or  350  sextillion  molecules,  a  figure  almost 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  intellect. 

Finally,  we  can  imagine  a  subdivision  so  minute  that  the  dye  is  sepa- 
rated into  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  which  it  is 
composed.    Then  we  have  reached  the  atom. 

An  atom  is  the  smallest  particle  which  enters  into  a  chemical  combina- 
tion.   An  aiam  cannot  exist  in  a  free  staie. 

According  to  Thomson's  theory,  atoms  consist  of  hollow  spheres  ("sheila")  of 
positive  electricity  containing  dectrona  or  corpttsdes  of  each  having  about  K7ooth  of 
the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  These  electrons  seem  to  be  nothmg  less  than  what 
we  have  hitherto  called  negative  electricity. 

Physics  treats  of  the  molecular  changes  of  bodies,  while  chemistry 
studies  the  atomic  changes. 

Thus,  we  heat  an  iron  rod.  It  turns  red  and  finally  softens  and  glows 
with  white  light.  But  when  we  allow  it  to  cool,  we  find  it  imchanged. 
In  other  words,  the  molecules  were  temporarily  changed.  The  iron  had 
undergone  a  physical  change. 

We  take  powdered  iron  and  powdered  sulphur  and  rub  them  together, 
when  we  get  a  grayish-yellow  powder  from  which  we  can  separate  the 
iron  with  magnet  or  can  see  its  minute  particles  through  a  microscope. 
Intimate  though  the  incorporation  may  seem,  we  have  merely  a  mechan- 
ical mixture,  the  molecules  of  the  iron  and  of  the  sulphur  being  abso- 
lutely unchanged.  We  heat  this  mixture;  not  merely  do  the  sulphur  and 
the  iron  molecules  undergo  the  physical  change  called  heating,  but  the 
molecules  are  broken  up,  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed  enter 
into  the  play,  and,  through  the  breaking  of  the  old  association  and  the 
formation  of  the  new,  we  get  a  steel-gray  solid,  totally  different  from  the 
iron  and  the  sulphur  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  which  the  iron  can 
no  longer  be  obtained  by  the  magnet;  in  which  we  can  no  longer  see  the 
particles  of  iron  by  means  of  the  microscope.  We  have  a  new  compound 
— ^iron  sulphide;  for  the  molecules  of  iron  and  sulphur  have  broken  up, 
their  constituent  atoms  uniting  in  another  combination.  Such  is  a 
chemical  change. 

Many  phenomena  which  we  study  in  pharmacy  are  due  to  attractions 
exerted  between  atoms  or  molecules.  Such  attractions  were  formerly 
called  forces,  and  we  still  spe^of  the  "force  of  gravity,"  the  "force  of 
chemism,"  etc.  The  word  "force"  being  now,  however,  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  in  physics,  its  application  in  the  above  cases  is  no  longer 
usual. 

Important  among  these  attractions  are  cohesion,  adhesion,  and 
chemism^ 

Cohesion  is  that  attraction  exerted  between  like  molecules.  Thus, 
when  we  take  two  pieces  of  freshly  cut  lead  and  press  them  together  they 
stick.  Likewise  a  huge  mass  of  lead  holds  together  and  does  not  fall  to 
powder  because  its  molecules  cohere. 
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Adhesion  is  the  attraction  exerted  between  unlike  molecules.  Thus, 
in  sticking  a  label  on  a  bottle  the  molecules  of  the  mucilage  adhere  to 
the  molecules  of  the  paper  on  one  side  and  of  the  glass  on  the  other. 

Chemism  is  the  attraction  exerted  between  atoms.  It  acts  only 
wiihin  the  molecule,  and  is  exerted  only  between  definite  weights  of 
matter. 

We  have  spoken  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
iron.  What  are  such  kinds  of  matter?  You  will  notice  that  we  have 
spoken  of  atoms  of  these  kinds  of  matter;  so  you  can  see  that  they  are 
capable  of  very  fine  division. 

Let  us  think  of  a  mass  of  sea-water.  If  we  attempt  to  separate  it 
into  its  constituents,  we  will  find  water,  salt,  magnesium  chloride,  and 
many  other  bodies.  Suppose  we  analyze  the  salt  it  contains.  This  we 
can  divide  into  sodium  and  chlorine.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  sepa-* 
rated  sodium  and  chlorine:  can  we  break  them  up  as  we  have  the  salt 
or  the  sea-water?  We  cannot,  and  such  matter  that  cannot  be  broken 
into  anything  simpler  we  call  elements. 

An  element  is  matter  that  cannot  be  broken  into  anything  simpler. 
Over  eighty  elements  have  been  isolated,  and  of  these,  less  than  half 
are  of  interest  in  pharmacy. 

A  table  of  those  of  pharmaceutic  importance  will  be  found  on  p.  352, 
each  accompanied  by  its  symbol,  atomic  weight,  and  valence,  and  grouped 
in  one  of  the  two  columns  according  as  it  is  electropositive  or  electro- 
negative. 

By  symbol  we  mean  an  abbreviation  representing  the  element. 

The  abbreviation  is  usually  the  first  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  the 
element,  but  when  that  letter  is  already  the  symbol  of  an  element,  then 
a  second  letter  is  added  to  make  the  symbol  distinctive. 

Thus: 

Latin  Symbol 

Carbon.  Carbo.  C. 

Calcium.  Calcium.  Ca. 

Cerium.  Cerium.  Ce. 

Cobalt.  Cobaltum.  Co. 

Copper.  Cuprum.  Cu. 

Columbium  Columbium.  Cb. 

Cadmium.  Cadmium.  Cd. 

Chlorine.  Chlorum.  CI. 

Chromium.  Chromium.  Cr. 

CaBium.  CsBsium.  Cs. 

This  symbol  does  not  merely  mean  the  element  in  question  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  but  when  written,  indicates  the  quantity  of  the  element.  Thus 
Ca  means  one  atom  of  calcium.  If  we  desire  to  express  any  other  number 
of  atoms,  we  do  so  by  placing  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  S3rmbol  a 
small  Arat)ic  number  representing  that  quantity. 

Thus,  while  Ca  means  one  atom  of  calcium 
Cat  means  two  atoms  of  calcium 
Cat  means  three  atoms  of  calcium,  etc. 

By  symbolic  formvla  we  mean  a  combination  of  symbols  expressing 
the  composition  of  a  compoimd  molecule.  Thus,  NaCl  means  one  atom 
of  sodium  and  one  atom  of  chlorine,  making  together  one  molecule  of 
sodium  chloride. 

H2SO4  means  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  one  atom  of  sulphur,  and  four 
atoms  of  oxygen,  making  together  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid. 

KNOi  means  one  atom  of  potassium,  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  three 
atoms  (rf  oxygen,  making  together  one  molecule  of  potassium  nitrate. 
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ATOMIC  WEIGHT 

The  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  the  relative  combining  weigH  of 
thai  element  when  compared  to  hydrogen — the  lightest  of  all  substances 
— as  a  unit. 

Elements  combine  with  each"  other  only  in  definite  proportions. 
Thus,  it  has  been  proved,  time  and  again,  that  if  63  Gm.  of  pure  copper 
be  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  79  Gm.  of  copper  oxide  invariably 
result.  This  shows  that  the  relative  weights  when  copper  and  ox>'gen 
combine  are  respectively  63  and  16  (63  +  16  =  79). 

But  how  do  the  combining  weights  of  these  elements  compare  with 
hydrogen?  Copper  and  hydrogen  scarcely  unite.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
do;  although  the  estimation  of  the  combining  proportions  of  the  two  is 
more  compUcated  than  that  between  copper  and  oxygen,  and  an  explanar 
tion  is  ne^ed. 

It  is  found  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  (let  us  say,  for  example, 
two  pints)  unite  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas  (say,  one  pint)  to  form 
water,  and  this  is  still  better  proved  by  the  fact  that  water,  decomposed 
by  electricity,  gives  always  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen. 

An  Italian  named  Avogadro  framed  a  law  that  equal  volumes  of  dif- 
ferent gases  contained  the  same  number  of  molecules.  Then,  if  water  is 
composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  if, 
further,  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen  contain  two  atoms  in  each  molecule, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  then  the  formula  of  water  is  H2O  and  not  HO. 

Now,  water  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume 
of  oxygen.  By  weight,  however,  it  is  made  from  the  proportion  of  one 
gramme  of  hydrogen  and  eight  grammes  of  oxygen.  By  uniting  the  two 
statements  just  made,  it  will  be  seen,  while  there  is  in  water  only  half 
as  many  volumes  of  oxygen  as  of  hydrogen,  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  eight  times  greater  than  the  double  volume  of  hydrogen  em- 
ployed. If  half  weighs  eight  times  as  much,  then  a  whole  (equal  volume) 
would  weigh  sixteen,  and  we,  therefore,  see  that  were  hydrogen  and  ox}'- 
gen  to  imite  volume  for  volume  the  relative  combining  weights  would  be 
1  to  16.  Since  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  matter,  it  is  given 
the  atonuc  weight,  1 ;  therefore,  we  say  that  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
is  16,  and,  by  the  same  reasoning,  that  of  copper  is  63.  By  similar  ex- 
perimentation, some  of  which  was  exceedin^y  ingenious,  the  atomic 
weights  of  all  the  elements  have  been  established. 

Atomic  weight  is  sometimes  supposed  to  represent  relative  weight 
of  an  atom  of  the  element  under  consideration,  but,  as  we  have  never 
obtained  a  free  atom  of  any  element,  that  definition  of  atomic  weight 
had  better  be  dropped. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  table  of  elements  given  on  p.  352,  that  the 
atomic  weights  are  expressed  in  round  numbers,  while  the  atomic  weights 
given  in  the  pharmacopoeia  and  other  standard  works  are  figures  with 
decimal  fractions  attached. 

Thus,  while  the  table  on  p.  352  gives  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur 
as  32,  the  pharmacopoeia  gives  it  as  32.07;  while  the  table  gives  the 
atomic  weight  of  potassium  as,  39  the  pharmacopoeia  gives  it  as  39.10;  and 
so  in  many  other  cases.  Space  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  "exact"  atomic  weights  (the  figures  showing  fractions 
or  the  weights  expressed  in  round  numbers)  are  the  true  atomic  weights. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  table  in  this  book  the  round  numbers  are  given, 
first,  because  the  memorization  of  the  fractional  numbers  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty — and  the  table  under  consideration  should  be  memorized — and, 
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second,  the  so-called  "exact**  atomic  weights  change  year  by  year  with 
the  publication  of  new  researches  with  the  combining  weights  of  the 
elements;  moreover,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  pharmacy,  the  round 
number  atomic  weighs  are  sufficiently  exact. 

We  have  explained  atomic  weight,-  and  it  remains  to  define  molecular 
weight. 

The  molecular  weight  of  a  substance  is  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  its  constituent  atoms.  Thus,  the  molecular  weight  of  sodium  chloride 
CXaCl)  is: 

Na,  atomic  weight 23.0 

CI,       "  "        35.5 

NaCl,  molecular  weight 58.5 

Of  CaCU: 

Ca,  atomic  weight 40         Ca    =  1  X  40     =40 

CI,        "  "     ,. .  .35.5       CU  =  2  X  35.5  =  71 

Ca  Clsy  molecular  weight,  111 

We  have  means  of  estimating  molecular  weight  that  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  process  of  finding  the  atomic  weight  of  elements,  and,  as 
the  molecular  weight  of  elements  found  by  such  processes  are  almost 
always  twice  the  atomic  weight,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  most  ele- 
mental molecules  contain  two  atoms. 

Thus,  the  molecular  weight  of  oxygen  is  32;  the  atomic  weight  is  16; 
therefore  a  molecule  of  oxygen  must  be  O2.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  200,  its  molecular  weight  estimation 
gives  the  same  figure,  and  we  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  molecule  of  mercury  consists  of  one  atom. 

Again,  atomic  weight  estimation  of  phosphorus  shows  31  as  its  rela- 
tive combining  weight,  while  its  molecular  weight  has  been  experimentally 
proved  to  be  124;  hence  one  molecule  of  phosphorus  must  contain  four 
atoms. 

VALENCE 

Valence  is  the  relative  poiver  which  an  element  exerts  in  uniting  with 
or  replacing  other  elements.  Thus,  analjrsis  of  the  four  typical  com- 
pounds cited  below  gives  the  formula  there  stated: 

Hydrochloric  acid HCl. 

Water H2O. 

Ammonia  gas HsN  (or  NHa). 

Methane  (marsh-gas) ....  H4C  (or  CH4). 

Why  is  it  that  while  chlorine  unites  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen can  take  up  two,  nitrogen  (N)  three,  and  carbon  (C)  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen?  Simply  because  carbon  has  four  times  the  combining  pov)er 
of  hydrogen  or  chlorine,  and  twice  the  combining  power  of  oxygen.  Val- 
ence has  nothing  to  do  with  atomic  weight.  While  the  latter  concerns 
itself  over  combining  weighty  valence  refers  only  to  combining  power. 
That  carbon  has  the  valence  four — has  four  times  the  combining  power 
of  hydrogen — ^is  analogous  to  the  fact  that  a  four-dollar  check  would 
have  four  times  the  purchasing  power  of  a  one-dollar  check.  Akin  to 
this  is  the  illustration  that  a  man  with  four  hands  could  do  four  times  as 
much  grasping  as  a  man  with  one  hand.  This  brings  up  the  graphic 
wav  of  illustrating  valence  called  after  its  originator,  "Frankland's 
bonds." 
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Frankland  represented  valence  after  this  idea  of  hands,  sketching  the 
symbol  of  the  element  with  as  many  lines  as  its  valency. 
Thus:   • 

Hydrogen  with  valence  one  is  sketched  as  H — 
Chlorine  "  one  "  a — 

Oxygen  "  two  "  0= 

Nitrogen  "  three         "  N^ 

Carbon  "  four  *'  C^ 

while  the   compounds    cited    above  are    given   the  following  graphic 
formula: 

Hydrochloric  Acid  Water  Ammonia  Methane 

H-CI     H-O-H     N=i 

To  get  the  idea  of  valence  imagine  hydrogen  and  chlorine  as  one- 
armed  men  clasping  hands;  oxygen,  with  two  hands  going  down  the  street 
with  two  single-handed  hydrogen  atoms;  nitrogen  as  a  three-handed 
being,  and  carbon  as  possessing  four  hands. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  this  picture  is  purely  fanciful; 
that  this  combining  power  must,  in  truth,  consist  of  an  atomic  attraction 
somewhat  similar  to  the  attractipn  of  gravitation  as  exerted  between 
masses.  Or  perhaps  that  variation  of  combining  power  may  be  the  pro- 
portional variation  of  electric  manifestation. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  question  among  chemists  in  these  days  as  to 
the  entire  theory  of  valence,  and  especifidly  as  to  the  varying  valences 
exhibited  by  the  same  element,  noted  in  the  following  pages. 
•  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  theory  of  valence 
affords  the  only  rational  and  practical  way  of  learning  to  write  the  8>in- 
bolic  formulae  of  chemicals,  and  in  this  spirit  the  subject  is  discussed  in 
these  pages. 

In  the  four  compounds  given  as  examples  of  valence,  hydrogen  plays 
a  leading  part,  but  when  we  consider  the  entire  vast  mass  of  chemical 
compounds  we  find  that  the  hydrogen  compounds  are  few,  and  that  oxy- 
gen is  the  element  preeminent  for  combinations.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  combinations  of  chlorine.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  to  only 
one  compoimd,  the  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  given  above.  But  when  we 
look  up  the  combinations  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  either  free  or  in  combina- 
tion, we  find  four  different  bodies  having  the  following  formulas: 

CUO,        CI2O3,        CIsOb,        andCljOy. 

We  know  that  the  valence  of  oxygen  is  two,  that  each  atom  has  two 
bonds:  then  let  us  see  how  the  linking  power  of  chlorine  varies,  by  analyz- 
ing the  four  formulas  given  above. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first,  CI2O,  which  is  analogous  to  H2O,  has  a.< 
graphic  formula  CI — 0 — CI,  and  that  the  valence  of  chlorine  is  one. 

Now  for  CI2O8.  Three  atoms  of  oxygen  means  six  bonds  to  be 
divided  between  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  Therefore,  each  chlorine  must 
take  up  three  bonds  of  oxygen,  giving  the  graphic  formula 

o=a— o— a=o 

In  CUOs  the  valence  of  chlorine  must  be  three. 
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In  CUOs  the  five  oxygen  atoms  give  us  ten  bonds,  so  eacfc  chlorine 
must  make  up  five  boncb,  thus: 

^Cl-^>-Cl=8 

and  the  valence  of  chlorine  is  five. 

In  CI2O7  the  seven  oxygen  atoms  mean  fourteen  bonds,  with  seven 
bonds  for  each  chlorine  to  take  up,  thus: 


CI— CI 


and  in  this  case  the  valence  of  chlorine  must  be  seven. 

Then,  we  have  three  combinations  of  sulpliur,  with  oxygen: 

SO,  SO2,  and  SOs. 


i„S=0 


the  valence  of  sulphur  must  be  two. 


tt    .  ic  it 


four. 


Inbl=: 


:o 
=0 


six. 


This  suggests  that  the  valence  of  an  element  varies,  and  the  varia- 
tion has  been  explained  in  this  manner:  The  true  valence  of  an  element  is 
its  highest.     Thus,  in  sulphur  the  true  valence  is  six, 


s= 


In  some  way  two  of  the  ''hands"  (bonds)  become  clasped,  and 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  pick  up  anything  with  clasped  hands,  so  those 
two  bonds  became  useless  for  linkage  purposes  and  the  sulphur  atom 
possesses  but  four  active  bonds,  as  shown  below. 


Again  two  more  "hands"  grasp — two  bonds  saturate  each  other, 
as  the  term  is — and  there  remain  but  two  active  bonds  to  the  sulphur 
atom,  its  valence  is  two,  thus, 


m 


This  fanciful  picture  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth,  and,  contrary  to 
this  theory,  the  usual  and  most  stable  valence  is  the  lowest. 

The  valence  of  an  element  is  expressed  in  Roman  numerals  above  and 
to  the  right  of  its  symbol;  thus,  chlorine  is  expressed  as  CI',  C1"S  Cl^ ,  or 
Cl^"  respectively,  according  as  its  valence  is  one,  three,  five,  or  seven. 

In  the  table  of  elements  foimd  on  the  following  page  not  only  is 
the  valence  and  atomic  weight  of  each  element  given,  but  the  elements 
are  grouped  in  two  columns,  according  as  they  are  electropositive  or 
electronegative- 

These  two  terms  indicate  the  behavior  of  the  elements  when  com- 
pounds containing  them  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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The  sitbject  of  electricity  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  here 
can  mention  be  made  only  of  the  fact  that  electricity  is  developed  by 
the  dynamo,  such  as  can  be  seen  at  any  electric  lighting  station,  and  the 
battery,  such  as  accompanies  every  telephone  or  telegraph  instrument. 

From  every  battery  two  wires  emerge,  and  through  these  wires  pass 
electricity  of  different  quality,  called  positive  and  negative,  and  the 
termination  of  the  two  wires  are  called  the  positive  pole  and  the  negative 
pole  respectively. 

If  we  take  common  salt,  sodium  chloride,  melt  it  and  subject  it,  while 
molten,  to  a  current  of  electricity,  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  we 
get  the  odor  of  chlorine;  while  at  the  negative  pole  we  get  metallic  sodium. 

Now,  the  electric  rule  is:  "Like  electricities  repel  each  other;  unlike 
attract  each  other,"  and,  since  sodium  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  we  call  it 
positive;  while  chlorine,  going  to  the  positive  pole,  is  called  negative. 
Accordingly,  we  see  that  sodium  chloride  contains  one  portion  that  is 
positive  and  another  that  is  negative,  and,  from  this,  Berzelius  worked 
out  his  electromagnetic  theory,  by  which  he  divided  every  chemical  com- 
pound into  positive  and  negative  parts,  and  attempted  to  explain  chem- 
ical action  by  electric  influence.  But  his  theory  did  not  stand  the  test 
of  time,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  ionic  theory  (see  p.  119)  accord- 
ing to  which  some  soluble  substances  when  dissolved  in  the  appropriate 
fluid  are  divided  into  electrically  charged  particles  called  ions.  The  ions 
that  are  negatively  charged  are  called  anions;  while  the  positively  charged 
particles  are  known  as  cations.  Curiously,  some  of  the  details  of  the 
electron  theory  outlined  on  p.  346  resemble  the  old  Berzelius  idea. 
As  just  mentioned  under  electrolytic  dissociation,  the  metals  are  shown 
to  be  positive,  while  the  non-metallic  elements  are  negative.  The  divi- 
sion, however,  is  purely  relative.  Thus,  when  zinc  is  combined  with 
chlorine  it  is  the  positive  part  of  the  compound;  whereas,  when  combined 
vrith  sodium  it  is  found  in  the  negative  ion. 


MONADB. 

(Usually         having 
valenoe  x.) 


Triads. 
(Having     the     val- 
ence in,  usually.) 


ELEMENTAL  TABLE 

Nkqativb 


Name 

Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. . . 


Symbol 
and  valence 

CI.  I  III  V  VII 
Br.  I  III  V  VII 

I.  X  III  V  VII 


Oxygen . 
Sulpnur. 


Dtads. 
(Usually         having 
two      bonds — the 
valence  xi.) 


O.  II 

S.  n  IV  VI 


'  Boron . . . 
Nitrogen. 


Pho«i>horus. 

Arsenic 

(  Antimony. . . 


TsTRADS.  f  Carbon. 

(Valence  of  iv.)      \  Silicon.. 


.B.  in 
.  N.  XII  v 

P.  ni  V 
As.  in  V 
Sb.  ni  y 

C.  IV 
Si.  IV 


Atomic 
weight 

35.5 

80.0 

127.0 


16.0 
32.0 


11.0 
14.0 

31.0 

75.0 

120.0 

12.0 
28.0 


PoBmvB 

KT^s^^  Symbol 

^ame  ^^  valence 

Lithium Li.  i 

Sodium Na.  i 

Potassium K.  i 

Copper Cu.  x 

r  oua"  form) 

Silver Ag.  i 

Mercury Hg.  i 

("oua"  form) 

Ma^esium Mg.  n 

Calcium Ca.  n 

Strontium Sr.  n 

Barium Ba.  n 

Iron Fe.  u 

("oua"  form) 
Copper Cu.  n 

C^c"  form) 

Zinc Zn.  II 

Mercury Hg.  n 

("ic"  form) 

Lead Pb.  n 

Tin Sn.  n 

("ous"  form) 

Aluminum .AI.  nx 

Iron Fe.  m 

("io"form) 

Gold Au.  in 

Bismuth Bi.  ixx 

Cerium Ce.  m 

Tin Sn.  nr 

("ic"  form) 


Atcmit 

7 
23 
39 
63 

106 
200 


24 

40 

87 

137 

56 

63 

65 
200 

209 
119 


27 
56 

196 
207 
140 

119 
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Chromium  (Cr,  at.  wt.  52)  and  manganese  (Mn,  at.  wt.  55),  while 
found  in  official  compounds;  are  omitted  from  the  table  for  reasons  given 
on  pp.  496  and  486. 

Following  the  theory  of  variation  in  valence  cited  on  p.  351,  it  is  seen 
that  the  variation  should  always  be  by  two — i,  m,  v,  vii  or  ii,  iv,  vi — and 
facts  bear  this  out;  mercury,  iron,  and  copper  being  the  only  exceptions 
in  the  table  just  given.  The  irregular  variations  of  these  will  be  explained 
later. 

The  periodic  system  of  elements  is  the  name  given  the  grouping  of  ele- 
ments according  to  their  atomic  weights.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book  to  discuss  this  beautiful  theory  of  Mendelejefif  and  those  desiring 
information  further  than  the  bare  statement  that  "the  properties  of  ele- 
ments are  periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights"  (Smith)  are  referred 
to  the  papers  suggested  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  chemistry  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  elements,  we  can  now  take  up  the  subject,  grouping  of  elements, 
thus  entering  into  the  domain  of  chemical  compounds. 

We  have  spoken  of  molecules  as  the  smallest  particles  of  matter 
existing  in  a  fr6e  state,  and  we  mentioned  among  others  the  molecule  of 
oxygen.  Such  an  elemental  molecule  is  called  a  simple  molecule,  in 
distinction  to  compound  molecules;  those  containing  at  least  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  elements.  Thus,  while  O2,  S2,  or  P4  are  examples  of  simple 
molecules,  NaCl,  K2SO4,  and  KNaC4H406  are  types  of  compound 
molecules;  and  while  the  simple  molecules  contain  only  a  small  number  of 
atoms — usually  two — ^the  number  of  atoms  in  a  compound  molecule  are 
practically  unlimited;  one  complex  organic  body,  hemoglobin,  containing 
over  2000  atoms  to  the  molecule,  it  is  claimed. 

Taking  up  the  inorganic  compound  molecules,  we  first  divide  them 
into  two  classes — the  binary  and  the  ternary  compoimds. 

Binary  compounds  are  those  containing  two  different  kinds  of  ele- 
ments. Thus,  NaCl,  KBr,  CaO,  and  CljOs  are  examples  of  binary 
compoimds. 

The  naming  of  binary  compounds  is  simple.  We  give  the  name  of  the 
positive  element  first;  then  the  name  of  the  negative  element,  changing  its 
termination  to  "ide."  Making  this  clear  by  illustration,  we  will  take 
NaCl  as  the  first  example.  This  consists  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  The 
table  on  p.  35^  shows  that  sodium  is  the  positive  element  and  chlorine  the 
negative  element  of  that  compound.  Accordingly,  we  call  the  body 
sodium  chloride.  Remember,  as  very  importantf  that  the  termination 
"ide"  is  characteristic  of  binary  compoimds. 

In  writing  binary  compounds  we  place  the  symbol  of  the  positive 
element  first;  then  the  symbol  of  the  negative  element,  placing  below 
and  to  the  right  of  each  symbol,  in  Arabic  numerals,  the  respective  num- 
ber of  atoms  entering  into  the  molecule.  Thus  CaCU  means  1  atom  of 
calcium  and  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  making  a  molecule  of  calcium  chloride. 

Before  leaving  binary  compounds,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
four  acids  belonging  to  this  group.  These  four  are  HCl  (hydrochloric 
acid);  HBr  (hydrobromic  acid);  HI  (hydriodic  acid);  and  HFl  (hydro- 
fluoric acid) ;  and  they  are  called  the  halogen  or  haloid  acids.  As  acids 
will  come  in  for  discussion  in  Chapter  XXIV,  these  halogen  acids  will 
be  left  for  that  time.  They  must  be  noted  here,  however,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  exceptions  to  the  nomenclature — to  the  naming — of  bi- 
nary compounds. 

Ternary  compounds  are  those  inorganic  bodies  containing  three  or 

23 
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more  different  kinds  of  elements.  The  word  "ternary,"  coming  from 
a  Latin  root  meaning  "three/'  would  seem  to  exclude  any  compounds 
other  than  those  containing  three  kinds  of  elements.  However,  as  there 
are  comparatively  few  definite  inorganic  compoimds  containing  more  than 
three  different  elements,  .these  few  are  usually  included  and  discussed  with 
the  ternary  compounds.  The  naming  of  ternary  compounds  is  a  matter 
of  some  complexity,  and  before  discussing  this  phase  of  the  question  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  formation  of  ternary  compounds. 

All  ternary  compounds  are  derived  indirectly  from  binary  compounds, 
the  oxides,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  discuss  these  important  bod- 
ies. If  we  take  the  various  oxides  and  combine  them  with  water,  we  get, 
according  as  the  distinctive  element  is  positive  or  negative,  an  acid  or  a 
base,  as  shown  by  the  two  following  equations: 

Thus,  PiOj  +  H,0  -  H,P,0,  ^«  2HP0,. 
CaO  +  H,0  =  Ca02H,  =  Ca(OH),. 

By  the  term  "equation,"  given  above,  we  mean  the  representation 
by  means  of  symbolic  formulas  of  how  a  chemical  reaction  occurs. 

Thus,  the  first  of  the  two  equations  given  above  means  that  one 
molecule  of  phosphoric  oxide  (P2OB)  combines  with  one  molecule  of  water 
(H2O)  to  make  two  molecules  of  metaphosphoric  acid  (2HP0»). 

The  second  means  that  one  molecule  of  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  com- 
bines with  one  molecule  of  water  (H2O)  to  make  one  molecule  of  the  base, 
calcium  hydroxide  (Ca(0H)2). 

Details  of  the  writing  and  the  balancing  of  such  equations  will  be 
given  later  (p.  400). 

In  discussing  this  matter  we  will  consider,  first,  the  acids  and  then  the 
bases. 

Formation  of  the  Acid  Formula. — Going  back  to  the  table  on  p.  352, 
nmning  down  the  line  of  negative  elements  we  find  silicon  with  the  val- 
ence four. 

One  atom  of  silicon  with  valence  four  can  take  up  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  with  valence  two,  as  shown  in  the  following  graphic  formula: 


SE 


':q        or  Si02. 


0 

This  body  is  called  siUcon  oxide  or  silicic  oxide.  If  this  oxide  com- 
bined with  water  we  would  get : 

SiO, 
H,    O 

HiSiOs        Silicic  Acid. 

In  another  form,  Si02  +  H2O  =  H2Si08. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  oxide  and  the  derived  acid  the  word 
silicon  is  changed  to  silictc. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  two  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  combine  with 
water.  Looking  at  the  table  on  p.  352,  we  find  the  valence  of  nitrogen 
three  and  five;  therefore  the  oxides  must  be 

0=fl|-0-f^  — O    orNsOsand   3  =  N-^^N  =  0  or  NjOj 

The  linkage  of  the  nitrogen  and  of  the  oxygen  in  these  two  cases 
occurs  in  a  manner  precisely  the  same  as  the  linkage  between  oxygen 
and  chlorine  of  valence  three  and  five,  as  shown  on  p.  351.     In  naming 
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these  two  oxides  of  nitrogen  both  cannot  be  nitnc  oxide,  so  we  apply  that 
name  to  the  one  in  which  nitrogen  shows  the  highest  valence,  calling  the 
other,  the  one  in  which  nitrogen  shows  the  valence  three,  nitrcms  oxide. 
Adding  water  to  these,  we  get  the  corresponding  acids:  thus — 

(a)  N,Ot  (nitroM«  oxide)  -f  HjG  =  HjNjOi  =  2HN0,  (nitrotw  acid). 

(b)  N,Oi(mtric  oxide)      +  H,0  =  HjNaO.  =  2HN0,  (nitric  acid). 

These  two  equations  can  be  expressed  in  words  as  follows : 

(a)  One  molecule  of  nitrous  oxide  plus  one  molecule  of  water  gives 
two  molecules  of  nitrous  acid. 

(b)  One  molecule  of  nitric  oxide  plus  one  molecule  of  water  gives  two 
molecules  of  nitric  acid. 

In  other  words,  with  these  oxides  of  nitrogen  the  molecule  of  the 
oxide  does  not  blend  with  the  molecule  of  water  to  make  one  molecule 
of  the  acid,  as  was  the  case  in  the  formula  of  silicic  acid,  but  two  mole- 
cules result  from  the  combination. 

As  the  symbolic  formula  expresses  the  contents  of  a  molecule,  the 
formula  of  nitrous  acid  is  HNO2  and  the  formula  of  nitric  acid  is  HNOa. 

Looking  up  sulphur,  we  find  it  has  three  valences,  and,  therefore, 
yields  three  oxides,  SO,  SO2,  and  SOs.  SOg  we  call  sulphurzc  oxide; 
SO2,  sulphurema  oxide;  and  SO  we  call  Ayposulphurems  oxide,  the  prefix 
"hypo"  meaning  "imder.'' 

Let  us  see  how  these  three  oxides  form  acids. 

SO   (JiypomjlphuToua  oxide)  +  HsO  »  HsSOs  (hyvoBolphuioua  acid). 
SOt  (sulphurotM  oxide)  +  HsO  »  HsSOt  (sulphurcms  acid). 

SOa  (sulphuric  oxide)  +  HsO  »  HsS04  (sulphuric  acid). 

So  when  we  have  three  acids  from  one  negative  element,  the  name  of 
the  negative  element  in  which  that  element  acts  with  the  highest  valence 
is  given  the  termination  "tc;"  the  termination  in  the  one  in  which  the 
element  acts  with  the  next  lower  valence  is  "otis;"  while  the  one  in  which 
the  element  acts  with  the  lowest  valence  is  given  the  prefix  "Aypo"  and 
the  termination  "oms." 

As  noted  on  p.  350,  four  oxides  of  chlorine  yielding  acids  are  known : 
QtO,  CUOs,  CIjOb,  and  CI2O7.  In  naming  these,  the  one  with  the  lowest 
valence  of  chlorine  is  called  "fcypochloroti^;''  the  next,  "chloroiis;"  and 
the  next,  "  chloric,"  just  as  in  the  preceding.  This  leaves  the  fourth  to  be 
named,  and  it  is  given  the  prefix  "per"  and  the  termination  "tc" — 
"perchloric."     These  four  oxides  yield  four  acids,  as  follows: 

ClsO   (kypocUoToua  oxide)  +  H,0  =  HsQsOs  =  2HC10   (/lypochloroiw  acid), 
QsOt  (chlorotia  oxide)  +  HsO  •=  HsCli04  =•  2HC10,  (chlorotw  acid). 

a,Oi  (chloric  oxide)  +  H,0  =  Hsa,Oe  =  2HC10,  (chloric  acid). 

CIsOt  (perchloric  oxide)        +  H,0  =»  HjClsOg  «  2HCIO4  (perchloric  acid 

This  completes  the  theoretic  formation  and  naming  of  acids;  the  sum- 
mary of  nomenclature  being: 

If  there  is  one  oxyacid  from  an  element  it  has  the  termination  "ic" 
If  there  are  two,  the  higher  in  valence  is  **icJ* 

the  lower  in  valence  is  "ousJ* 
If  there  are  three,  the  highest  in  valence  is  ''if." 

the  middle  in  valence  is  "ous" 

the  lowest  in  valence  is  '*  hypo-'Oua.^* 
If  there  are  four,  the  lowest  in  valence  is  "hypo—inu,*^ 

the  next  higher  in  valence  is  "ous." 

the  next  higjher  in  valence  is  "ic.'* 

the  highest  m  valence  is  "per — ic" 
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Remember,  this  method  of  nomenclature  applies  only  to  oxyacids— 
those  acids  which  contain  oxygen. 

The  four  haloid  acids  have  their  specific  names — hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  etc.,  and  do  not  enter  into  this  category.  Do  not  confuse 
hydrochloric  with  chloric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  binary  compound, 
HCl,  while  chloric  acid  is  ternary — an  oxyacid — HC10». 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  the  above  explanation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  acids  is  given  merely  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  student  the  writ- 
ing of  formulas,  and  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  against  asstmung  the 
conclusion  that  the  practical  manufacture  of  the  chemicals  whose  formulas 
are  thus  worked  out  of  necessity  follows  the  same  line  here  suggested. 
While  it  is  true  that  sulphuric  acid  is  made  by  treating  sulphuric  oxide 
with  water,  silicic  acid  cannot  be  formed  by  direct  combination  of 
silicic  oxide  (sand)  and  water.  Again,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
frequently  some  of  the  compounds  spoken  of  familiarly  when  discussing 
formula  writing  may  be  too  unstable  to  exist.  This  is  true  of  several 
oxides  of  chlorine  and  of  iodine.   * 

In  working  out  the  theoretic  formation  of  the  acids  given  above,  the 
graphic  formula  of  the  oxide  has  been  given,  followed  by  the  mere  state- 
ment that  the  acid  is  formed  by  adding  water  to  the  oxide.  The  ques- 
tion that  might  arise  is,  How  is  it  possible  to  add  a  molecule  of  water 
to  a  saturated  compound?  In  the  group  SOs  each  of  the  six  bonds  of  the 
sulphur  are  taken  up  by  oxygen,  so  where  can  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen  be  attached? 

The  answer  is  very  simple,  for  when  water  (HjO)  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  sulphuric  oxide  (SOs),  the  latter  arranges  with  the  water  to 
the  new  groupings  here  shown: 

the  water  breaking  into  H  and  OH;  one  of  the  O  atoms  of  SOs  breaking 
loose  from  the  double  union  with  sulphur  and  uniting  with  the  free  H 
from  the  water  (forming  OH),  while  the  OH  group  from  the  water 
attaches  itself  to  the  free  sulphur  bond,  and  we  get  the  compound 
S02(OH)2  or  H2SO4,  sulphuric  acid,  containing  two  hydroxyls  (the  radical 
mentioned  on  p.  570). 

It  might  be  interesting  to  express  graphically  the  transition  of  one 
molecule  of  nitric  oxide  into  two  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  as  described 
above. 

Otu  moUcuU  ^        One  moUeuU  Tvfo  moUcuUa 

nitric  oxide  water  nitrie  acid 

m  .  ?    .mi 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  graphic  formula  of  nitric  acid  ia 


in; 


-OH 
:0 


:0 


that  is,  to  the  atom  of  nitrogen  there  are  attached  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
and  one  hydroxyl  group. 
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Fofmation  of  the  Fonnulas  of  Bases. — xBases,  with  the  exception  of 
anunonia  and  its  organic  derivatives,  which  we  will  discuss  in  due  course 
of  timei  represent  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  compounds  of  a  positive 
element,  and  can  be  derived  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  acids  have 
been  from  the  negative  elements — ^by  adding  water  to  the  oxides;  only 
in  the  case  of  bases  the  process  is  much  simpler. 

In  glancing  over  the  positive  elements  on  p.  352,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  all  these  elements,  save  mercury,  iron,  and  copper,  usually  exhibit 
but  one  valence,  and,  accordingly,  each  element  usually  yields  but  one 
base.  The  nomenclature  is  m,uch  simplified  by  this  fact,  bases  being 
named  by  placing  the  name  of  the  characteristic  element  first,  followed 
by  the  word  "hydroxide". 

Let  us  smnmarize  by  a  few  general  examples: 

NasO  (sodium  oxide)  +    HtO  »  NatOsHs  »  2NaOH  (sodium  hydroxide). 
CaO  (calcium  oxide)    +    HtO  «  CaOsHt    »  Ga(OH)s  (calcium  hydroxide). 
FesOt  (ferric  oxide)     +  3HiO  -  FesOeHs.  »  2Fe(0H)i  (ferric  hydroxide). 

In  the  above  equations  the  end  formula,  whenever  i>oesible,  has 
been  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  Thus,  NasOsHs,  like  H2N2O4  of  p. 
355,  can  be  divided  by  two,  and  in  truth  the  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide 
is  NaOH  and  not  Na^QtHs.  Again,  note  that  a  large  figure  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  formula  multiplies  every  element  following  it 
by  that  number;  thus  2NaOH  means  Na^OsHs;  2HNO2  is  the  same  as 
H,N»04  (O2  X  2  equals  O4). 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  calcium  hydroxide  that  Ca02H2,  con- 
taining as  it  does  but  one  atom  of  calcium,  constitutes  one  molecule. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  considered  neater  to  inclose  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  brackets,  with  the  number  of  atoms  outside  the  brackets. 
Thus,  CaOsH2  is  usually  expressed  as  Ca(0H)2.  A  small  figure  outside 
the  brackets  multiplies  each  element  within  the  brackets,  even  as  a 
laige  figure  in  front  of  the  formula  multiplies  every  element  following  it. 

Graphically,  these  hydroxides  may  be  expressed  with  equal  ease  as 
hydroxyl  derivatives,  each  bond  of  metal  taking  one  OH  group,  thus: 

Na  H  Na-O-H 

i  +  i  - 


i. 


H  Na-O-H 


It  is  customary  to  make  a  sUght  difference  in  the  writing  of  acids 
and  bases.  In  writing  acids,  we  place  the. hydrogen  atoms  first,  then 
the  characteristic  element,  and  finally  the  oxygen  atoms.  In  bases, 
on  the  contrary,  the  characteristic  element  comes  first,  followed  by  the 
hydroxyl  groups.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  the  only  reason  why 
the  two  classes  of  bodies  are  so  differentiated  being  because  it  affords 
a  convenient  method  of  distinguishing  acid  and  basic  formulas. 

It  is  wise,  however,  not  to  get  bound  down  to  rigid  rules.  Different 
books  have  different  wayB  of  writing  formulas;  for  instance,  sulphuric 
add  can  be  written  S02(OH)2  as  well  as  H2SO4. 

Considerable  mention  has  been  made  on  preceding  pages  of  acids 
and  bases  without  giving  any  idea  what  these  bodies  really  are.  The 
theoretic  consideration  of  them  just  given  is  very  important,  but  it  does 
not  represent  real  practical  conditions.  Acids  and  bases  had  first  to  be 
known  before  theories  regarding  them  were  evolved,  and  it  is  of  greatest 
importance  that  they  should  be  known  when  met  with. 
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The  following  definitions  should  be  carefully  studied: 

An  cund  is  a  substance  which  turns  blue  litmus-paper  red  and  combines 
with  bases  to  form  salts. 

A  base  is  a  substance  which  turns  red  litmus-paper  blue  and  combines 
with  acids  to  form  salts.    And^  finally, 

A  salt  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base. 

Litmus-paper  is  an  article  of  commerce  made  by  dipping  porous 
paper  in  a  decoction  of  litmus^  a  sort  of  lichen.  A  drop  of  acid  (always 
to  be  applied  in  diluted  form)  will  make  a  red  spot  on  blue  litmus-paper, 
and  likewise  a  drop  of  diluted  alkali  (as  bases  are  called)  will  make  a 
blue  spot  on  red  litmus-paper. 

Electrolytic  conception  of  acids,  bases  and  saUs,  as  expressed  bv  physical  chemkts, 
is  different  from  the  definitions  juBt  given,  since  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ionic  theory.  (See  p.  352.)  According  to  this  viewpoint,  acids  are  those  sub- 
stances which  give  hydrogen  ions  (hvdrionsj  in  aqueous  solution;  bases  under  the 
same  conditions  give  hydroxyl  ions  (hydroxidions)  while  salts  give  ions  other  than 
hydrions  and  hydroxidions.  Thus  an  acid  like  H1SO4  dissociates  in  solution  into 
two  positive  hydrogen  ions  and  one  negative  SO4  ion :  a  base  like  KOH  dissociiites 
into  one  positive  potassium  ion  and  one  negative  OH  ion;  while  a  salt  like  Ei304 
dissociates  into  two  positive  potassium  ions  and  one  negative  SO4  ion. 

The  three  classes,  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  cover  the  entire  domain 
of  ternary  compounds.  Before  speaking  of  salts,  mention  must  be  made 
of  another  point  concerning  acids.  We  have  just  seen  that  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  written — 


s 


:0 
OH 
OH 


In  other  words,  as  a  sulphur  atom  with  two  oxygen  atoms  and  two  by- 
droxyl  groups  attached.  If  we  look  up  the  formula  of  boric  acid,  we 
find  it  to  be  H3BO3  or,  graphically, 


K 


OH 
OH 
■OH 


In  this,  each  bond  of  the  characteristic  atom  is  taken  up  by  a  hydroxyl, 
and  such  an  acid  is  called  an  **  ortho  "  acid.  Almost  all  bases  are  " ortho, " 
having  as  many  hydroxyls  as  bonds  of  the  characteristic  element,  and 
thus  we  find — 

Sodium  hydroxide^  Calcium  hydroxide  Ferric  hydroxids 

N«-o«       ,Ca=oi        F^l 

but  with  acids  it  is  different,  and  of  the  oxyacids,  boric  add  is  the  only 
official  ortho  acid. 

There  is  an  official  acid  called  orthophosphoric  acid  (HsP04)9  but 
it  is  not  a  true  ortho-acid  in  the  sense  expressed  above.  Its  graphic 
formula  is — 

-OH 


m 


OH 
-OH 
:0 


while  true  ortho-phosphoric  acid  should  be 


p 


■OH 
-OH 
-OH 
OH 
-OH 
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Acids  not  having  all  the  bonds  of  the  characteristic  element  taken  up 
by  hydroxyl  groups  are  called  meto-acids,  and,  accordin^y,  HjPO^ 
should  be  classed  among  the  meta-acids. 

The  original  idea  of  ortho-  and  meta-  combinations  was  that  when  two  kinds 
of  salts  of  the  same  acid  were  known,  the  one  containing  the  most  metal  was  called 
the  ortho-salt,  while  the  other  was  called  the  metansalt.  Thus,  the  sodium  salt  of 
HsPOi  was  called  orthophosphate  of  soda,  while  the  sodium  salt  of  HPOt  was  called 
metaphosphate  of  soda. 

The  difference  between  the  three  phosphoric  acids,  HsPOs,  H8PO4, 
and  HPOs,  is  simply  a  loss  of  water. 

It  appears  that  usually  the  characteristic  element  cannot  carry 
many  hydroxyl  groups,  and  these  are  parted  with  by  the  throwing  off 
of  water,  as  represented  in  the  following  graphic  sketch,  in  each  formula 
of  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  thrown  off  as  water,  are  underscored: 


P^-H,0=P= 


o 

OH 


OH 

H5PO,  HaPOi  HsPOi  HPO3 

SALTS 

Salts  are  soUds,  neutral  to  test-paper,  affecting  neither  the  red  nor 
the  blue  of  litmus.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions;  but  this  much  can 
be  usually  stated  regarding  them.  As  to  the  naming  of  a  salt,  we  place 
first  the  name  of  the  metal  (the  base;  the  positive  element),  then  the 
name  of  the  acid,  the 'termination  of  which  is  changed  to  ''ate,"  if  we 
are  dealing  with  an  "ic"  acid;  and  to  "ite,"  if  it  comes  from  an  "ous" 
acid.    This  is  shown  clearly  in  the  names  of  the  oxyacids  of  chlorine. 

Hypochloroiia  acid  gives  hypochlorites. 

CbloTous  acid  gives  chloritea. 

Chloric  acid  gives  chlorates. 

Perchloric  acid  gives  perchlorates. 

The  salts  of  the  halogen  acids  do  not  come  under  this  method  of  nomenclature. 
Such  salts  are  binary  compounds,  and  are  given  the  termination  ''ide;"  thus,  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  chlorides,  hydrobromic  acid  yields  bromides,  hydriodic  acid  yields 
iodides.  The  alkaloidal  salts  of  these  acids,  are,  however,  called  hydrochlorides, 
hydrobromides  and  hydriodides. 

The  formation  of  salts  is  governed  by  valence,  just  as  is  the  origin 
of  aQ  other  compounds,  and  to  write  the  formulas  of  salts  intelligently 
it  is  essential  to  know  the  valence  expressed  in  the  table  on  p.  352. 

We  have  given  as  the  definition  of  valence  "the  relative  combining 
power  of  elements."  Valence,  however,  means  more  than  this,  and 
when  we  say  that,  the  valence  of  sodium  is  one,  we  not  only  mean  that 
an  atom  of  it  can  combine  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  to  form  a  molecule 
of  sodium  chloride,  but  also  (what  is  the  same  thing  expressed  differently) 
one  atom  of  it  can  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(HCl)  to  form  the  molecule  of  sodium  chloride.  So  valence  not  only 
means  relative  combining  power,  but  also  the  relative  power  of  a  metal  to 
replace  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid. 

A  few  examples  may  perhaps  better  explain  this. 

Let  us  take  sodium,  with  the  valence  one.  One  atom  can  replace 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid. 
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Nitric  acid,  HNOa,  has  one  atom  of  hydrogen;  this  can  be  replaced 
by  an  atom  of  sodium,  when  we  get  NaNOj,  sodium  nitrate.  Sulphuric 
acid,  H2S0i,  has  two  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen;  therefore,  two 
atoms  of  sodium  are  needed,  when  we  get  Na2S04,  sodium  sulphate. 

Now  for  the  combinations  of  calcium^  valence  two,  which  means 
that  one  atom  of  calciimi  can  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  HNOs,  has  one  atom  of  hydrogen;  calcium  requires 
two;  accordingly,  we  take  one  atom  of  calcium  and  two  molecules 
HNO«,  thus: 

replacing  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  one  Ca,  forming  Ca(NOa)  j,  calcium 
nitrate.^ 

Sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  has  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  can  be 
replaced  by  one  atom  of  calcium,  when  we  get  CaS04,  calcium  sulphate. 

Phosphoric  acid,  H8PO4,  has  three  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen; 
calcium  requires  two.  This  complicates  matters  and  we  had  better 
write  the  equation  graphically : 


=8i  r=s=Ca 


OH     +   30a  -  3H,   +    p 0 y^    Calcium  phosphate. 

=8«  r^8— ^° 

the  reaction  occurring  between  three  atoms  of  calcium  and  two  molecules 
of  phosphoric  acid,  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  of  which  are  replaced  by  the 
three  calcium  atoms. 

As  the  last  example,  let  us  take  bismuth,  valence  three;  one  atom 
of  bismuth  being  able  to  replace  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  HNO3,  has  one  hydrogen;  so  to  combine  with  bismuth 
three  molecules  of  nitric  acid  are  necessary,  thus: 

B-III            HNo.            „             D-— — NO.    Bi^NO.). 
1         ^     HNO.  ^»     ^     '-^^ NO.    Bismuth  nitrate. 

Sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  has  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  bismuth  requires 
three;  therefore  combination  occurs  between  three  molecules  of  the  acid 
and  two  atoms  of  bismuth,  thus: 

B*III  D* 

PjIII    +     hJo!     ""     ^^^    +     Bi^sS:    Bismuth  sulphate. 

Phosphoric  acid,  H8PO4,  has  three  atoms  of  hydrogen;  bismuth 
requires  three,  so  the  combination  should  be: 

Bi  +  H3PO4  =  Hs  +  BiP04    Bismuth  phosphate. 

To  sum  up  the  important  study  of  the  writing  of  formulas  of  salts: 

Halogen  Salts. — These  follow  the  general  rule  for  binary  compounds. 

Rememl^r  that  all  official  compounds  the  name  of  whose  negative  ele- 

^  In  this  and  other  replacing  eqjaations  found  in  this  chapter,  the  Uberation  of  hydrogen  ne«Kl  iu>t  b« 
taken  too  UteraUy.  MetaUio  calcium  plus  the  appropriate  acid  may  liberate  hydrccen,  but  the  reac^ 
tion  is  too  violent  to  be  practical.  In  general  manufacturing  the  oxide  or  oarbonate  of  th«  firat  and 
second  group  of  metals  is  usually  employed. 
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ment  ends  in  ''ide"  are  binary,  and  then  follow  the  general  rule  for  binary 
formulas  given  on  p.  353;  the  process  being  merely  a  matter  of  relative 
valence.  As  to  writing  binary  compounds,  look  up  the  valence  of  the 
positive  and  negative  elements  of  the  compound,  and  combine  .these  in 
just  such  proportions  that  each  will  furnish  the  same  number  of  bonds; 
•   viz.; 

Valences  similar,        the  elemental  union  is  atom  for  atom. 


Valences  II  and  III, 
Valences  II  and  IV,  " 

Valences  II  and  V, 
Valences  II  and  VI,  " 

Valences  II  and  VII, 


3  atoms  of  II  to  2  atoms  of  III. 

2  atoms  of  II  to  1  atom  of  IV. 
5  atoms  of  II  to  2  atoms  of  V. 

3  atoms  of  II  to  1  atom  of  VI. 

7  atoms  of  II  to  2  atoms  of  VII. 


Combinations  of  the  valence  i  with  the  valence  ii  and  vii  are  so  simple 
that  they  need  not  be  given.  Until  the  student  becomes  expert,  it  is 
better  to  work  out  formulas  by  the  graphic  means  described  on  p.  351. 

In  writing  out  the  empirical  formulas  of  the  binary  compounds, 
remember  that  the  symbol  of  the  positive  element  comes  first,  then  that 
of  the  negative,  with  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  below  and  to  the 
right  of  the  respective  symbols. 

Ternary  Salts. — In  writing  a  formula  of  a  temaiy  salt,  we  first 
must  know  the  formula  of  the  acid  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  this  is 
worked  out  from  the  formula  of  the  oxide,  which  in  turn  is  figured  by 
valence — ^by  the  regular  rule  for  the  writing  of  binary  formulas.  An 
example  can  best  illustrate  this. 

ViTe  want  to  know  the  formula  of  sodium  sulphate  and  do  not  know 
either  the  formula  of  sulphuric  acid  nor  of  sulphuric  oxide.  Referring 
to  table  of  elements  on  p.  352,  we  find  the  valence  of  sulphur  is  ii,  nr,  and 
yi.  We  are  working  on  sulphuric  compounds,  and  the  valence  of  sulphur 
in  these  is  its  highest,  vi,  and,  graphically,  we  sketch  the  oxide. 

SOa 

Sulphuric  oxide. 

To  make  this  into  sulphuric  acid,  water  is  added,  by  the  following 
reaction: 

80,  +  H,0  «  HaSO*. 

Thus,  learning  that  the  formula  of  sulphuric  acid  is  HsSO^,  and 
remembering  that  each  atom  of  hydrogen  removed  from  the  acid  in 
making  a  salt  calls  for  one  bond  of  the  replacing  metal,  we  now  look  at 
the  replacing  capacity — ^the  valence — of  the  metal.  We  find  that  sodium 
has  the  valence  one — ^that  one  atom  of  it  can  replace  but  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  an  acid.  As  sulphuric  acid  has  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
to  replace  these,  two  atoms  of  sodium  will  be  needed,  and  by  this  reasoning 
we  learn  that  the  formida  of  sodium  sulphate  is  Na2S04.  All  this  was 
fully  explained  on  p.  360. 

If  deemed  preferable,  the  haloid  salts — the  salts  of  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids — may  be  worked  out  by 
this  idea  of  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  by  a  metal,  as  the  follow- 
ing sketching  of  the  formulas  of  chlorides  will  show: 

Nai     Na  —  +  HCl    =     H   +  Na  —  CI      NaCl 

Ca"     Ca=ti8l   -    H«  +  Ca=Cl      ^-"^^ 

B;  —       HCl  D;  —  CI 

I  -.  +  HCl    =  3H  +  nl  —  CI      BiCl, 
I  -.        HCl  *^'  —  CI 
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This  explanation  can  be  condensed  into  the  following  table  of  formula 
writing.  If  we  want  the  formula  of  a  ternary  salt — say  sodium  sulphate 
— ^it  can  be  worked  out  by  answering  the  following  questions: 


Question 

1.  Of  what  acid  is  the  compound  a  salt? 

2.  From  what  oxide  is  this  acid  derived? 

3.  What  is  the  characteristic  element  in 

this  oxide? 

4.  What  is  the  valence  of  this  element? 

5.  What  is  the  valence  of  this  element  in 

the  oxide  above  mentioned? 


6.  What  is  the  graphic  formula  of  this 
oxide? 


Answer 

Applied  to  the  type,  aodium  sulphate 

A  sulphato  is  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid, 
"ic"  acids  giving  "ate"  siedts. 

From  sulphuric  oxide,  the  name  of  the 
oxide  bein^  always  that  of  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  must  come  from  the  ele- 
ment sulphur. 

iij  IV,  and  VI,  as  shown  on  p.  352. 

"ic"  oxide  means  that  oxide  showing 
the  highest  valence  of  the  element, 
when  that  element  has  three  or  leas 
valences.  Hence  in  sulphuric  oxide 
sulphur  must  have  the  valence  vi. 

One  atom  of  sulphur  with  valence  yi 
takes  three  atoms  of  oxygen  (valence 
n)  for  saturation,  thus: 


s 


=0 
:0 


-        SO,. 


7.  How  is  the  acid  derived  from  this 

oxide? 

8.  What,  then,   is  the  formula  of  the 

acid? 

9.  What  is  the  valence  of  the  metal  in  the 

salt? 

10.  What  does  this  mean? 

11.  How  many  atoms  of  replaceable  hy- 

drogen are  there  in  the  acid  in  ques- 
tion? 

12.  Then  how  many  atoms  of  the  metal 

are  needed  to  make  a  molecule  of  the 
salt  in  question? 

13.  What,  then,  will  be  the  formula  of  the 

salt? 


By  addition  of  water,  thus,  SOt  +  H|0 

=  HaS04* 
HiSO*. 

The  table  on  p.  352  says  sodium  has  the 
valence  i. 

That  one  atom  of  sodium  can  replace 
one  atom  of  hyckogen  in  an  acid. 

In  H2SO4  there  are  two  atoms  of  replace- 
able hydrogen. 

The  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  HsSOi 
need  two  atoms  of  sodium  to  replace 
them. 

Its  formula  will  be  NasSOi. 


By  such  reasoning,  with  the  aid  of  the  table  on  p.  352,  practically  every  formula 
of  a  ternary  salt  can  be  worked  out. 

The  salts  produced  as  just  described — by  replacing  all  the  hydrogen 
of  an  acid  by  a  metal — are  called  normal  salts. 

Thus,  when  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  sulphuric  acid  (HiSOi) 
are  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  sodium,  we  obtain  NasSOi — normal  sodium 
sulphate. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  replace  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  above  acid  by  one  atom  of  a  monad  metal,  and  if  sodium  is  the  metal, 
we  obtain  NaHSOi  (sodium  bisulphate),  one  hydrogen  still  remaining 
in  the  compound.  This  atom  of  hydrogen  still  exerts  its  acid  properties, 
and  such  salts  usually  turn  blue  litmus  red,  and  are,  therefore,  called 
a4:id  salts.  Why  these  salts  are  given  the  prefix  "  bi, "  as  bisulphate,  Wtar- 
trates,  etc.,  will  be  explained  later. 

On  treating  these  add  salts,  such  as  potassium  bitartrate  (EHC4H4O1), 
with  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate  of  another  metal  (and  be  it  here  said 
that  in  practice  the  metal  itself  is  rarely  used  in  making  these  salts, 
in  many  cases  it  being  too  dangerous  a  procedure),  the  other  metal 
replaces  the  remaining  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  thereby  forming  a 
double  salt. 
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Thus,  leplAcing  the  hydrogen  of  EHC4H4O6  by  an  atom  of  sodium, 
we  obtain  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (ENaC4H406),  or  Rochelle  salt. 

In  due  course  of  time  (p.  573)  it  will  be  explained  why  only  part  of 
the  hydrogen  of  an  organic  acid  is  replaceable  by  a  metal. 

Besides  the  normal,  acid,  and  double  salts  just  mentioned,  there  is  a 
class  of  salts  called  basic  salts.  In  the  acid  salts  there  is  predominance  of 
the  acid  portion;  in  the  basic  salts  there  is  a  deficiency  of  such.  These 
basic  salts  will  be  more  thoroughly  considered  later.  (See  p.  513.)  So 
here  si^ce  it  to  state  that  most  of  the  ''sub"  preparations,  as  bismuth 
^nitrate,  iron  stibsulphate,  etc.,  are  basic  salts. 

CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  pharmaceutic  applications  of  atomic  and  molecular  weights 
described  on  pp.  348  and  349  are  manifold. 

Thus,  through  molecular  weights  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
water  of  crystallization  in  a  chemical  (p.  149). 

For  instance,  let  us  figure  out  the  percentage  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion in  the  formerly  official  sodium  carbonate. 

The  formula  of  this  body  is  Na2CO8l0H2O,  which  means  a  molecular 
weight  of  286  as  the  following  reckoning  will  show: 

Atomic  weight  of  Na  is  23  Na,  =  2  X  23  =  46 
Atomic  weight  of  C  "  12  C  =  1  X  12  =  12 
Atomic  weight  of  O  "  16  Os  «  3  X  16  =  48 
Atomic  weight  of  H  "  1  lOH,  =  20  X  1  =  20 
Atomic  weight  of  O     "  16  lOO     «  10  X  16  -  160 

286 

The  molecular  weight  of  NasCOglOHjO  is  286,  and  of  this,  180  parts 
(20  +  160)  represent  the  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 
What  per  cent,  of  286  is  180? 

This  is  easily  ^®%86  of  100  per  cent.,  or  63  per  cent.,  and  we  thus 
learn  that  63  per  cent,  of  crystalline  sodium  carbonate  is  water. 

Again,  the  knowledge  of  molecular  weights  is  imperative  in  estimating 
the  proportional  weight  of  substaru^es  erUering  into  a  chemical  reaction. 

For  instance,  let  us  calculate  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
hydrochloric  acid  needed  to  make  calcium  chloride. 

Such  a  problem  is  solved  as  follows: 

We  first  figure  out  what  the  reaction  would  be,  and  express  same  by 
the  appropriate  equation. 

In  this  case  it  is: 

CaCO,  +         2HC1         -         CaCl,         +        CO,        +      H,0 

1  molecule  2  molecules  1  molecule  1  molecule      1  molecule 

calcium   carfoomite.    hydrochloric  acid,  calcium  chloride,  carbon  dioxide.      water. 

What  are  the  molecular  weights  of  these  several  bodies? 

CaCO».  HCl. 

At.  wt.  of  Ca  =  40.  Ca  =  1  X  40  =    40  At.  wt.  of  H  =       1.  H  =  1  X       1  =       1 

At.  wt.  of  C    =  12.  C    =  1  X  12  =    12  At.  wt.  of  CI  =  35.5.  CI  «  1  X  35.5  «  35^ 

At.  wt.  of  Oa  =  16. 0,  «  3  X  16  =  J18  Mol.  wt.  of  HCl  =  36.5 

Mol.  wt.  CaCOa  =  100  Hence  2  molecules  HCl  «  73.0 

H,0 

H2  =  2  X    1  =    2 
O    -  1  X  16  =  J6 

Mol.  wt.  H«0  -  18 


CaCl, 

CO, 

Ca  »  1  X40      =40 

C    =  1  X  12  =  12 

a,  -  2  X  36.6  =     71 

0»  =  2  X  16  =  32 

Mol.  wt.  CaCli  «  111 

Mol.  wt.  CO,  =  44 
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To  write  equation  again: 

CaCO.  +  2HC1  -  CaCl,  +  CO,  +  H,0 
100  73  111        44  18 


This  summed  up  means: 

100  Gm.  absolute  calcium  carbonate ' 
and     73  "  *^        hydrochloric  acid 

173  Gm. 


Give  111  Gm.  calcium  chloride. 
44   *'  carbon  dioxide. 
18  "    water. 


173  Gm. 


Obeerve  that  we  obtain  exactly  the  same  number  of  grammes  of  new 
substances  as  the  total  amoimt  of  material  with  which  we  started  Id. 
In  other  words,  in  chemical  reactions  matter  is  not  lost,  but  merdy  re- 
arranged.    (Law  of  con^rvation  of  matter.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  amounts  given  in  the  above 
equation  are  merely  proportional,  that  in  place  of  100  grammes  and 
73  grammes  given  above,  we  could  put  100  pounds  and  73  pounds;  100 
ounces  and  73  ounces;  or  100  tons  and  73  tons.  All  that  is  essential  is 
that  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid  be  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  73. 

Let  us  carry  out  several  modifications  of  this  idea: 

(a)  Suppose  the  example  was:  "How  much  calcium  chloride  can  be 
made  from  1  pound  of  calcium  carbonate?" 

From  above  equation  we  see  that  100  pounds  calcium  carbonate  give 
111  pounds  calcium  chloride.     We  therefore  reason  thus: 

If  100  pounds  CaCOs  give  111  pounds  CaCU,  then  1  pound  CaCOs  will  give  ^oo  ^^ 
111  pounds  CaCls,  or  1.11  pounds  CaCls. 

The  same  reasoning  expressed  in  proportion  reads: 


100     :    111     :  :    1  :  X 

111X1 
^      *"      100 


equals  1.11. 


(6)  Suppose  the  question  was  reversed,  and  read:  "How  many  ounces 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  of  absolute  hydrochloric  acid  are  needed  to 
make  60  ounces  of  calcium  chloride?" 

Since  this  question  asks  quantities  of  the  two  ingredients,  it  is  in 
reality  two  examples,  and  we  must  solve  each  separately. 

From  the  above  equation  we  learn: 

100  ounces  calcium  carbonate  and  73  ounces  absolute  hydrochloric  acid  make  111 
ounces  calcium  chloride. 

Applying  this  truth  to  the  case  under  consideration,  we  reason — 

If  to  make  111  ounces  CaCla  we  need  100  ounces  CaCOi,  then  to  make  00  ounces 
CaCls  we  will  need  ^9i ii  times  100  ounces  CaCOi, 

or  -yYj-  ounces  CaCOj, 
or     64  H-  ounces  CaCOi. 

Or  expressed  in  proportion: 

111     :    100     :  :    60     :     x 

100  X  00         ,    e^    , 
X       =    — -    r-  -  equals  54  +. 
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The  second  part  of  the  example  is  solved  by  similar  reasoning,  viz. : 

If  to  make  111  ounces  CaCls  we  need  73  ounces  absolute  HCl,  then  to  make  60 
ounces  CaCU  we  need  ®>{ii  times  73  ounces  HCl,  or  ***?{ii  ounces  HCl,  or  39.46 
ounces  absolute  HCl. 

Or  expressed  in  proportion : 

111     :     100     :  :    73     :     X 

100X73  ,    ^^.^ 

X        =   — ^Yj — '  equals  39.46. 

(c)  The  figures  just  given  suggest  a  problem  of  simple  proportion 
which  can  be  best  considered  here. 

It  is  seen  that  the  answer  just  given  is  39.46  ounces  absolute  (100 
per  cent.)  hydrochloric  acid.  Now,  100  per  cent.-  hydrochloric  acid  is  a 
gas,  and  what  we  commonly  call  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  solution  of  this 
gas  in  water,  the  hydrochloric  acid  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia  being 
a  solution  containing  31.9  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas  (p.  392). 

Now,  suppose  the  above  example  asked:  "How  much  hydrochloric 
acid  U.S.P.  is  needed  to  make  60  ounces  calcium  chloride?" 

We  have  just  seen  that  to  make  60  ounces  CaCU  39.46  ounces  100 
per  cent.  HCl  is  required.  Now,  if  we  use  the  weaker  31.9  per  cent,  acid, 
it  will  require  a  proportionally  greater  quantity,  and  indeed  ^^^9^i9  X 
39.46  ounces,  or  ^^^^%ig  ounces,  or  123.7  ounces  of  31.9  per  cent,  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

The  amount  is  reasoned  out  as  follows:  This  part  of  the  problem  consists  of  a 
combination  of  alligation  and  proportion.  If  we  wish  to  dilute  100  per  cent,  acid 
to  a  31.9  per  cent,  acid  we  know  (see  page  59)  we  must  dilute  31.9  ounces  of  the  100 
per  cent,  with  enough  water  to  make  100  ounces  and  even  so  in  our  problem  each 
31.9  ounces  of  100  per  cent,  acid  must  be  replaced  by  100  ounces  of  31.9  per  cent, 
acid.  However,  the  amount  of  100  per  cent,  acid  called  for  in  our  problem  is  39.46 
ounces  and  this  will,  of  course,  mean  a  proportionally  larger  amount  of  31.9  per 
cent,  acid;  that  is,  if  for  31.9  ounces  of  the  100  per  cent,  acid  we  must  use  100  ounces 
of  31.9  per  cent,  acid ;  then  for  39.46  ounces  of  100  per  cent,  and  we  must  use  '•  •'*?|^  i .  90 
times  100  ounces  or  123.7  ounces  as  shown  above.  The  equation  of  proportion 
would  be  31.9  :  100  ::  39.46  :  X.  X  «  123.7. 

{d)  In  the  same  way  we  can  estimate  the  amounts  of  elements 
combining  to  form  a  compound. 

Sup]x>se  the  question  is:  ''How  many  grammes  of  zinc  and  of  iodine 
are  needed  to  make  100  grammes  of  zinc  iodide?'' 

The  question  in  this  case  runs  as  follows: 

Zn  +  I2  -  Znl, 

Atomic  weight  of  zinc,        65      Zn  »  1  X    65  »    65 

Atomic  weight  of  iodine,  126       h    »  2  X  126  =  252 

Molecular  weight  of  Znia  =  317 
Rewriting  the  equation: 

Zn     +     I2     =     Znlj  * 

65  252  317. 

This  means: 

To  make  317  Gm.  ZnU  we  need  65  Gm.  of  zinc  and  252  Gm.  of  iodine.  Then 
to  make  100  Gm.  ZnU  we  need  ^^%n  times  65  Gm.  of  zinc  and  ^^^17  times 
252  Gm.  iodine,  or  20.5  Gm.  of  zinc  and  79.4  Gm.  of  iodine. 

Or  by  proportion : 

As  to  zinc,   317  :  65  :  :  100  :   x.  x   =  "^317^^  "  ^0.5. 

oco  V  ion 
As  to  iodine,  317  :  252  :  :  100  :   x.  x   =    3^^     «  79.4. 
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Lastly,  the  knowledge  of  molecular  weights  is  essential  in  quantitative 
analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric.  This  phase  of  the  question 
will  be  left  until  Chemical  Analysis  is  considered  in  Chapter  LIV. 

The  writing  and  balancing  of  chemical  equations,  such  as  those  given 
above,  will  be  explained  later  (p.  400). 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  NEGATIVE  ELEMENTS  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS 


On  p.  352  we  learned  that  the  elements  were  roughly  divided  into 
the  two  classes,  the  negative  elements  and  the  positive  elements,  accord- 
ing to  their  behavior  when  submitted  to  electrolytic  action.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  hydroxides  of  the  negative  elements  are  called  acids, 
the  hydroxides  of  the  positive  elements  are  called  bases,  while  the  union 
of  the  acids  and  bases  results  in  a  class  of  compounds  called  salts. 

The  salts,  along  with  the  bases,  will  be  considered  under  the  metal 
they  contain,  and  the  acids  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  as  it 
is  advisable,  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  official  adds,  to 
study  the  negative  elements  from  which  the  important  acids  are  derived, 
as  well  as  those«recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 

The  negative  elements  are  also  called  the  non-metallic  elements,  or 
metalloids.  The  non-metals  rarely  possess  a  metallic  appearance,  are 
usually  poor  conductors  of  electricity,  and  combine  with  hydrogen  to 
form  gaseous  bodies. 

A  Ust  of  the  negative  elements  of  importance  in  pharmacy  is  found  on 
p.  352,  while  the  following  table  shows- those  recognized  by  the  pharma- 
copoeia either  as  the  free  element  or  in  combination  other  than  in  acids 
or  in  salts.  In  this  list  the  negative  metals,  arsenic  and  antimony,  are 
not  mentioned,7since  their  analytic  behavior  groups  them  among  the 
metals,  and  thd^r  can  there  be  more  profitably  discussed. 
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Oxygen  (O): 
Water,  HtO. 
Distilled  water.  HtO. 
Sterilized  distilled  water,  HsO. 
Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  (containing  3  per  cent,  of  HtOi). 

Chlcnne  {C[)i 

Chlorinated  Ume  (containing  35  per  cent,  available  chlorine). 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (containing  2.5  per  cent,  available  chlorine). 

Iodine  (I): 

Tincture  of  iodine  (containing  about  7  per  cent,  iodine). 
(Compound  solution  of  iodine  (containing  about  5  per  cent,  iodine). 
Ointment  of  iodine  (containing  4  per  cent,  iodine). 

SMimed  sulphur  (S): 
Washed  sulphur. 
I¥ecipitatea  sulphur. 

NUroQen  monoxide  (NtO): 
Phosphorus  (P). 

Pills  of  phosphorus  (^o  o^  1  milligramme  to  a  pill). 

Wood  charcoal  (more  or  less  pure  carbon). 

Boric  acid  (HsBOi). 

Purified  siliceous  earth  (a  form  of  SiO^) : 

Hydrogen  is  not  recognized  by  the  U.S.P.,  but  is  worthy  of  notice  at 
this  place. 

Hydrogen  is  made  in  pharmacy  by  treatment  of  zinc  or  other  metals 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  details  of  the  manufactiu'e  will  be  given  later 
(see  p.  479).  In  commerce  many  other  cheaper  methods  are  employed. 
It  is  a  colorless^  odorless,  and  tasteless  Jas)  and  is  interesting  as  being 
the  lightest  known  substance.  By  reason^  of  this  fact  it  is  chosen  by 
chemists  as  the  standard  of  atomic  weight  and  of  a  large  number  of  other 
chemical  and  physical  measurements. 

OXYGENIUM— Oxygen 

(Oxygen) 

It  contains  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  by  volume  of  O  (16).  For  convenience  it  is 
usually  compressed  in  metal  cylinders. 

Summarized  Description: 

Colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  gas;  soluble  in  34  volumes  of  water  and  3.6  volumes 
of  alcohol.  For  details  see  U.oTP.,  p.  308.  For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities  (car- 
bon dioxide,  halogens,  acids  and  bases)  and  for  assay y  see  U.O.P.,  p.  308  and  also 
below. 

Remarks. — Oxygen,  while  used  a  number  of  years  in  medicine  is  now 
admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia.  It 
can  be  made  by  treating  potassium  chlorate  alone  or  preferably  a  mixture 
of  that  chemical  with  manganese  dioxide;  the  latter  substance  being 
added  to  prevent  too  rapid  evolution  of  the  g;as.  A  modem  method  of 
extemporaneous  preparation  of  oxygen  is  by  inserting  a  perforated  can 
of  sodium  peroxide  {oxone)  into  water  contained  in  a  suitable  metallic 
generator.  Most  of  the  commercial  oxygen  is  now  prepared  by  the 
fractional  distillation  of  liquid  air.  Oxygen  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless  ga^,  which  is  non-infiammable,  but  one  of  the  best  supporters 
of  combustion.  Its  use  in  medicine  is  becoming  more  extended  day  by 
day,  it  being  used  to  aid  respiration  in  extreme  cases  where  the  lungs 
refuse  to  absorb  ordinary  air.  For  such  emergency  cases  a  good  quality 
of  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  behooves  the  pharmacist  to 
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arrange  to  procure  the  gas  with  little  loss  of  time.  The  manufacture  of 
the  gas  for  such  purposes  by  the  pharmacist  is  rarely  practicable,  and. 
moreover,  scarcely  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  various  firms  in  different 
portions  of  the  country  wUl  furnish  an  excellent  quality  of  oxygen  in 
compressed  (liquid)  form  at  a  comparatively  low  figure.  Yet  it  may  here 
be  stated  that  the  writer  knows  of  a  pharmacist  in  a  small  city  some  years 
ago  who  developed  quite  a  business  and  niaterially  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion by  furnishing  chemically  pure  oxygen  in  rubber  bags  for  just  such 
emergency  cases.  The  officisJ  assay  of  oxygen  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  when  50  mils  of  the  gas  is  shaken  with  10  mils  of  alkaJine  solution 
of  pyrogallol  at  least  47.5  mils  are  absorbed. 

Ozone,  Oa.  is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen.  It  b  usually  prepared  bv  paasing  air 
through  an  ozonizing  tube/'  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  action  of  the  so-called 
''silent  discharge "  of  electricity  is  condensed  to  ozone.  Ozonizing  tubes  are  now  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air  in  houses.  Whether  the  ozone  really  purifies 
the  air  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

AQUA— Water 

Summarized  Description, 

Ck)lorless,  limpid,  tasteless  liquid.  Solids,  not  more  than  3  parts  to  10,000. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  53.  For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (organic  matter, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  chlondes,  nitrites,  nitrates,  ammonium  compounds)  and  for  auay 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  52  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

AQUA  DESTILLATA— DistiUed  Water 

(Aq.  Dest.) 

Preparation, — Distil  1000  volumes  of  water,  throw  away  the  first  100  volumes  of 
distillate,  collect  the  next  750  volumes  and  throw  away  the  residue  left  in  the  still. 

Summarized  I  Description. — Colorless,  tasteless  limpid  liquid;  neutral  to  indicators. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  57.  For  tests  for  iderUity,  for  impurities  (sulphates,  chlorides, 
calcium,  metals,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  organic  matter)  and  for  assay,  see  U.S.?., 
p.  57  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

AQUA  DESTILLATA  STERILISATA— Sterilized  DistiUed  Water 

(Aq.  Dest.  SteriL) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Place  distilled  water  in  a  flask  of  hard  glass  which  has  been  sterilized  as  directed  in 
the  official  monograph  on  sterilization  ip,  124).  Plug  the  flask  with  sterile  cotton, 
boil  the  water,  cool  and  cover  mouth  of  flask  with  paper.  For  details  see  U.S.  P. 
p.  58. 

Remarks. — ^Of  the  three  official  forms  of  water — aqtm,  aqua  destiUaic 
and  aqtui  destiUata  sterilizata — the  first  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
potable  water  furnished  by  the  ordinary  source  of  supply,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  so  pure  as  distilled  water.  The  question  of  the  water-supply 
of  cities  is  one  receiving  much  attention  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  subject.  It  is  assumed  that  the  water  supplied  by  a  municipality 
shall  be  potable;  i.e,,  not  merely  containing  a  minimum  of  the  inorganic 
salts,  but  also  free  from  the  bacteria  which  enter  it  through  sewage  con- 
tamination. The  pharmacopoeia  provides  a  test  for  the  Umit  of  organic 
matter  in  the  potassium  permanganate  test,  it  directing  that  100  miL< 
when  mixed  with  10  mils  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  brought  to  the 
boiling-point  should  not  discharge  the  color  imparted  to  the  solution  by 
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the  addition  of  0.4  mil  of  decinormal  potassium  permanganate  solution, 
even  after  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  The  addition  of  the  quantity  of  the 
permanganate  solution  suggested  will  tint  the  water  a  decided  rose  color. 
If  oi^anic  matter  is  present  when  this  solution  is  boiled,  the  liquid  will 
lose  its  rose  tint,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed, 
this  change  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  potassium  permanganate  loses 
its  oxygen  and  is  converted  by  this  reaction  into  the  insoluble  manganese 
dioxide.  If  the  water  is  free  from  organic  matter,  no  such  chemical 
change  occurs,  hence  the  rose  tint  will  remain.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
absolutely  fair  hygienic  test,  as  the  presence  of  innocent  organic  sub- 
stances— say,  even  sugar — produces  a  similar  discharge  of  the  rose  tint. 
Accordingly,  the  permanganate  is  of  value  chiefly  from  the  negative  side, 
that  is,  water  which  does  not  discharge  the  permanganate  tint  can  be 
considered  free  from  organic  matter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
charging of  the  color  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  presence  of  pernicious 
organic  matter.  Therefore  in  examining  water  the  permanganate  test 
should  always  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  three  other  tests  recog- 
nized by  the  pharmacopoeia — ^the  phenolsulphonic  acid  test  for  nitrates, 
the  sulphanilic  acid  test  for  nitrites,  and  the  Nessler  test  for  ammonia. 
In  water  analysis  the  last  is  the  most 'important  chemical  test  for  sewage 
contamination.  In  the  thorough  application  of  this  test  the  water  is 
distilled  from  an  alkaline  solution  and  then  from  alkaline  permanganate 
solution,  whereby  any  nitrogenous  matter  present  in  the  water  is  con- 
yerted  into  ammonia,  which  is  detected  by  treating  the  distillate  with 
Nessler's  reagent.  (See  p.  449.)  This  reagent  wfll  produce  either  a 
yellow  coloration  or  a  brown  precipitate,  according  to  the  amount  of 
ammonia  present,  and  from  the  extent  of  coloration  has  been  evolved  a 
scheme  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia  pres- 
ent in  the  water.  These  chemical  tests  are  of  value  merely  in  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  sewage  contamination,  and  it  may  here  be  said  that  the 
simple  fact  of  such  contamination  would  be  of  little  danger  were  the 
sewage  free  from  the  numerous  bacteria  which  cause  disease.  Of  the 
bacteria  causing  mischief  in  potable  water,  the  most  dangerous  is  that  of 
typhoid,  which  can  be  detected  only  by  an  expert  bacteriologist,  and  that 
only  indirectly,  as  the  identification  of  the  bacilli  is  so  difficult  that  the 
so-called  typhoid  tests  are  usually  based  on  the  detection  of  the  intestinal 
bacilli,  such  as  Bacillus  coli  communis.  In  closing  the  subject  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  best  method  of  water  purification  is  by 
£ltration  through  deep  layers  of  sand.  (See  p.  135.)  The  pharmacopoeia 
intends  that  aqua  should  be  potable  water  in  its  purest  obtainable  state, 
and  such  water,  after  having  been  proved  potable,  is  permitted  to  be 
used  by  the  pharmacist  in  most  of  his  manufacturing.  A  water  may  be 
hygienically  pure  and  yet  contain  salts,  the  presence  of  which,  while 
nowise  affecting  the  potability  of  the  water,  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  use  of  such  water  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  For  this 
reason  the  careful  pharmacist  usually  prefers  to  use  in  all  prescription 
work  distilled  water,  the  price  of  which  is  now  so  low  that  its  general 
use  is  not  an  extravagance. 

DisHUed  water  is  made,  according  to  the  pharmacopoeia,  by  taking 
a  thousand  volumes  of  water,  distilling  it  from  a  suitable  apparatus, 
rejecting  the  first  100  volumes  which  come  over,  then  collecting  the  sub- 
sequent 750  volumes.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  process  that  the  first  100 
and  the  last  250  volumes  of  water  are  thrown  away,  the  intermediate 
portion  being  the  only  part  considered  fit  for  use.     The  explanation  of 
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this  procedure  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ordinary  water  is  usually  impreg- 
nated with  gaseous  substances,  such  as  carbon  dioxide  and  possibly 
ammonia,  and  that  these  gases  will  pass  over  with  the  first  100  volumes; 
hence  this  portion  is  thrown  away.  The  same  water  contains  also  solid 
matter,  various  salts,  and  possibly  fixed  organic  material,  and  this  re- 
mains in  the  still,  and  the  pharmacopoeial  provision  against  complete 
evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  residue  is  to  prevent  charring^  with  tbe 
subsequent  evolution  of  empyreumatic  matter. 

The  pharmacopoeial  tests  for  distilled  water  are  much  more  severe 
than  for  ordinary  water.    For  instance,  while  the  permanganate  test 

applied  to  ordinary  water  is  that  the  tint  should  not  be 
d&charged  after  boiling  100  mils  of  water  with  0.4  mil  of 
decinormal  permanganate  solution  for  ten  minutes,  dis- 
tilled water  is  directed  to  be  mixed  with  0.1  mil  dednor- 
mal  potassium  permanganate  solution  (one-quarter  the 
quantity).  In  the  storing  of  distilled  water  more  care 
should  be  taken  than  is  usually  observed.  Tightly  cork- 
ing bottles  of  distilled  water  generally  results  in  the  de- 
vdopment,  in  the  water,  of  microscopic  plants,  consisting 
of  many  varieties  of  cryptogams,  including  Penicillium 
glaucum  and  a  nuitiber  of  alg®.  Experience  has  shown 
that  if  the  water  is  kept  in  bottles  which  are  loosely 
stoppered  with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  such  growths  are 
not  so  frequent.  At  the  prescription  counter  a  capital 
way  of  handUng  the  water  is  to  place  it  in  a  half-gallon, 
wide-mouthed  bottle  on  the  shelf,  six  or  seven  feet  above 
the  floor.  A  syphon  consisting  of  a  bent  glass  tube  with 
flexible  rubber  tube  at  the  end,  the  rubber  tube  terminat- 
Fig.  230.— Distilled.  "^8  ^^^^  *  tapering  glass  tube  and  provided  with  a  pinch- 
water  holder.       cock,  is  placod  iu  the  wator,  the  onfioe  of  the  bottle  being 

closed  with  cotton.  When  water  is  desired,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  open  the  pinch-cock  and  allow  the  water  to  syphon  into 
the  bottle  or  graduate,  which  can  then  be  held  on  a  level  with  the  eye 
without  the  necessity  of  raising  the  heavy  water  receptacle  (Fig.  230). 
Sterilized  dtstiUed  waier  is  a  new  official  form  of  water  designed  to 
furnish  that  fluid  chemically  and  bacterially  pure.  The  pharmacopoeia! 
monograph,  read  in  connection  with  the  chapter  on  sterilization  as  found 
in  the  pharmacopceia  and  on  p.  124  of  this  book  will  furnish  the  in- 
formation needed  by  the  student. 

LIQUOR  HYDROGENn  DIOZIDI— Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide 

(Liq.  Hydrog.  Diox. — Aqua  Hydrogenii  Dioxidi,  U.S.P.  VIII.  Solu- 
tion of  Hydrogen  Peroxide) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  H2O2  (34.02),  corresponding  to  not  less  than  10  volumes  of  available 
oxygen.  Preserve  it  in  a  cool  place  protected  from  light.  Upon  rwnov- 
ing  the  stopper  from  the  bottle,  not  more  than  a  slight  pressure  ^ould 
be  observed. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  liquid,  usually  odorless,  acid  taste,  froths  when  held  in  mouth,  prone 
to  deterioration.  Must  not  contain  more  than  ^00  of  1  per  cent,  of  preservativp. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  246.  For  tests  far  idmtityy  for  impuriUea  (non-volatile 
matter,  excess  of  acid,  arsenic,  heavy  metals,  hydrofluoric  acid,  oxalic  acid)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  246  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — Hydrogen  dioxide  was  discovered  by  Thenard  in  the  year 
1818,  and  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  in  the  form  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  under  the  name  of  Liquor  Hydrogenii  Dioxidi. 

The  formula  H2O1  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  structure  of 
this  body.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  either  oxygen 
has  the  valence  i  or  hydrogen  has  the  valence  11.  An  explanation,  however,  cover- 
ing the  usual  valences  of  these  two  elements  is  that  the  body  consists  of  two  hydroxyl 
groups,  viz.,  HO — OH.  This,  however,  is  combatted  by  several  investigators,  who 
claim  that  if  such  a  linkage  were  true,  the  oxygen  would  be  more  tightly  combined 
in  this  body  than  it  is  in  water,  while  the  reverse  is  true.  Others  claim  that  the 
graphic  formula  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is 

>0  =0. 

H/ 

that  iSy  it  exhibits  one  atom  of  tetravalent  oxygen,  while  still  others  think  it  repre- 
sents water  with  an  extra  atom  of  oxygen  verv  loosely  attached  thereto.  In  this 
connection  it  ma^r  be  stated  that  practically  all  bodies,  the  formulas  of  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  ideas  of  valence,  are  usually  of  unstable  character, 
and  no  better  example  of  this  need  be  given  than  the  unstable  hydrogen  dioxide. 

The  official  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is  prepared  by  treating 
barium  dioxide  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  usual  method  of  manu- 
facturing, however,  is  by  substituting  for  the  phosphoric  acid  the  cheaper 
sulphuric  acid.  The  equation  of  manufacture  from  sulphuric  acid  is  as 
follows: 

BaO,     +     H,S04     =     H,Os     +     BaS04. 

From  this  will  be  seen  that  the  barium  dioxide  is  converted  into  the 
insoluble  barium  sulphate,  from  which  the  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
can  be  removed  by  simple  filtration. 

The  pharmacopoeia  provides  an  assay  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  based 
on  the  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate  solution  required  to  oxi- 
dize the  same. 

The  official  solution  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  having  a  slightly 
acidulous  taste,  producing  a  peculiar  sensation  and  a  soapy  froth  in 
the  mouth.  This  peculiar  sensation  is  due  to  its  oxidizing  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  and  its  excretions.  Its  chemical  and  medical  action 
is  based  entirely  on  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  that  it  gives  up  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  it  may  be  here  said  that  the  solution,  giving  off  its  oxygen  on 
standing,  deteriorates  rapidly.  Not  only  this,  but  the  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen in  tightly  closed  bottles  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  cause  an 
explosion.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  an  overtight  stopping  of  the 
bottle,  imless  the  latter  is  very  stout.  Manuf actm^rs  preserve  hydrogen 
dioxide  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  acetanilid  and  the 
present  pharmacopoeial  test  for  limit  of  preservative  gives  tacit  approval 
of  the  custom.  Hydrogen  dioxide  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic^ 
and  in  the  arts  as  an  oxidizer.  An  illustration  of  the  latter  application  is 
the  custom,  formerly  in  vogue,  of  bleaching  dark  hair  a  golden  tint  by  the 
application  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  continued 
treatment  of  this  kind  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  used  less  than  it 
formerly  was  for  this  piu*pose. 

Do8e.—4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

THE  HALOGENS 

By  the  halogens  we  mean  the  four  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine.    The  word  halogen  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  aU, 
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which  means  a  salt,  and  eidoSj  which  means  a  likeness,  the  phrase  being 
coined  to  illustrate  the  similarity  of  the  compounds  of  these  elements  to 
salt,  sodium  chloride,  which  is  taken  as  the  type  of  haloid  salts. 

CHLORINE 

Symbol,  CI.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  35.5 

This  element  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  chloros,  which 
means  green,  because  of  the  greenish-yellow  tint  of  the  gas  itself.  Chlor- 
ine was  isolated  by  Scheele  in  1774,  who  obtained  it  from  hydrochloric 
acid  by  treatment  similar  to  that  now  in  vogue  in  its  manufacture.  By 
reason  of  its  origin  Scheele  called  the  new  substance  dephlogisiicaied 
muriatic  acidy  because  he  concluded  it  represented  hydrochloric  acid  which 
had  been  freed  from  phlogiston,  that  hypothetic  element  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  chemical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Scheele  considered  the  substance  a  compound,  and  it  was  not  until  1810 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  proved  it  was  an  element,  and  by  him  it  was 
named  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  manufactured  for  pharmaceutic  purposes  by  treatment  of 

hydrochloric  acid  with  manganese  dioxide,  in  which  case  the  reaction  is 

as  follows: 

4HC1  +  MnO,  «  2H,0  +  MnCl,  +  CU. 

In  practice,  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  a  mixture  of  common  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  substituted,  the  chemical  action  being 
by  either  of  the  following  equations,  according  to  relative  proportion 
of  chemicals  used : 

(a)  2NaCl  +  2H^04  +  MnO,  «  NajSO*  -h  MnSO*  +  2H,0  +  CI,. 
(6)  2NaCl  +  3H,S04  +  MnO,  =  2NaHS04  +  MnS04  +  2H,0  -f  Q,. 

This  process  has  the  advantage  over  the  first  process  in  avoiding  loss 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  hydrochloric  acid 
is  used,  half  of  it  goes  to  make  manganese  chloride,  while  in  the  second 
process  the  metals  combine  with  the  less  expensive  sulphuric  acid. 

An  economic  modification  of  the  first  process  is  found  in  Weldon's 
regenerative  procesSy  which  consists  in  treating  the  manganese  chloride 
with  lime  in  the  presence  of  air,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

MnCl,  +  2CaO  -f  O  =  CaCl,  +  CaMnOi. 

From  the  calcium  chloride  thus  produced  hydrochloric  acid  can  be 
obtained,  and  from  this  the  chlorine  can  be  easily  isolated,  while  from 
the  calcium  manganate,  manganese  dioxide  is  produced. 

Chlorine  is  used  so  largely  in  the  arts  that  the  isolation  of  the  element 
is  one  of  the  great  industries  especially  in  England.  As  in  the  case  of 
such  industries,  persistent  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  more  satisfacton' 
and  cheaper  processes  of  manufacture.  The  Weldon  regenerative  proc- 
ess, above  cited,  was  an  illustration  of  the  ingenuity  used  in  attempting 
to  cheapen  the  production  of  this  staple;  and  investigators  t\u*ned  their 
efforts  to  the  obtaining  of  chlorine  without  the  use  of  the  comparatively 
expensive  manganese  salt.  One  chemical  process  of  this  character,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  practically  continuous,  is  the  Deacon  procesa. 
In  this  process  bricks  or  other  porous  pieces  of  earthenware  are  impreg- 
nated with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  sodium; 
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after  heating  to  redness  in  a  furnace  the  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
passed  over  them.     The  following  reaction  ensues: 

(a)  CUSO4  +  2HC1  -  CuClj  +  HjSO*. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  above  reaction  is  condensed,  and  is  thus 
saved.  The  bricks,  now  impregnated  with  copper  chloride,  are  then 
heated  in  a  current  of  air,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

(6)  CuClj  +  O  =  CuO  +  CI,. 

The  chlorine  vapors  are  then  passed  into  the  desired  condensing 
agent,  be  it  water  or  lime,  while  copper  oxide  remains  in  the  brick.  The 
bricks  are  then  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  reaction 
being: 

(c)  CuO  +  2HC1  =  CuCl,  -f  H,0, 

and  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  as  steam.  It  will  oe  seen  that  the 
bricks  are  impregnated  once  more  with  copper  chloride,  and  from  that 
time  on  they  are  treated  with  successive  applications  of  air  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  vapor  by  the  reactions  b  and  c.  Thus  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  copper  salt  will  be  made  to  convert  tons  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  chlorine. 

Of  late  chlorine  has  been  produced  by  electrolytic  methods,  the 
Castner  process  consisting  of  passing  electricity  through  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  the  negative  pole  being  in  a  separate  compartment, 
access  to  which  is  through  a  layer  of  mercury.  In  this  way  the  salt  is 
decomposed  into  chlorine  and  sodium  hydroxide,  whereas  when  the 
negative  pole  is  in  the  same  compartment  as  the  positive,  chlorinated 
soda  is  produced, 

A  method  of  obtaining  chlorine  at  the  prescription  counter  is  by  the 
treatment  of  potassium  chlorate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction 
might  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

•       KCIO,  +  6HCI  =  KCl  +  3H2O  +  3  CI,. 

It  is,  however,  more  complex  than  is  suggested  by  the  above  equation 
for  various  oxides  of  chlorine  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  Thitf  reac- 
tion is  used  for  the  extemporaneous  manufacture  of  a  preparation  similar  to 
chlorine  water,  and  it  constitutes  the  N.F.  recipe  for  compound  solution 
of  chlorine.  For  some  years  it  was  a  popular  prescription  in  several 
sections  of  the  country,  the  physician  prescribing,  instead  of  chlorine 
water,  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
According  to  the  method  in  which  this  prescription  is  compounded 
two  very  different  results  are  obtained.  If  the  potassium  chlorate  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  diluted  solu- 
tion, we  obtain  merely  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  chlorate.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  powdered  potassium  chlorate  is  placed  in  a  bottle,  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  bottle  allowed  to 
stand  corked  a  minute  or  two,  the  yellow  fumes  of  chlorine  are  evolved, 
and  on  filling  the  bottle  with  water  a  variety  of  chlorine  water  is  obtained . 
In  receiving  such  a  prescription  the  careful  pharmacist  is  frequently  in  a 
quandary  as  to  which  method  he  shall  pursue.  In  the  writer's  experience, 
several  physicians  objected  to  the  chlorine  water.  Therefore  the  only 
advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  prescriber  to  the 
two  possibilities,  and  ask  which  result  is  desired.  It  is  usual,  however, 
that  the  method  in  which  the  chlorine  is  easily  evolved  is  the  desired 
method  of  compounding  the  prescription. 
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The  Medical  Use  of  Chlorine. — This  represents  but  a  small  tithe  of 
its  commercial  value,  it  being  safe  to  say  that  tons  of  chlorine  are  used 
for  bleaching  and  manufacturing  purposes,  where  pounds  of  chlorine  are 
used  in  the  healing  art.  In  medicine  the  use  of  chlorine  is  chiefly  as  a 
disinfectant. 

Disinfectants  are  those  bodies  which  destroy  offensive  organic  mat- 
ter — material  which  by  decomposition  breed  disease.  Most  disinfec- 
tants are  oxidizing  agents,  but  chlorine  is  particularly  interesting  because 
it  in  itself  is  not  a  complete  oxidizing  agent.  To  be  an  oxidizing  agent  a 
body  should  contain  oxygen  which  it  can  give  up.  Oxygen,  of  course,  is 
not  found  in  chlorine,  but  this  energetic  element  performs  the  function 
by  borrowing  oxygen  of  its  neighbor  in  this  manner: 

SCI,  +  6H,0  =  HCIO,  +  9Ha  +  O,. 

In  other  words,  chlorine  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  only  in  the  presence 
of  water. 

The  above  statement  also  explains  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine. 
The  use  of  chlorine  as  a  bleach  was  discovered  by  E^erthoUet  in  the  year 
1788,  and  the  process  proved  so  much  more  satisfactory  for  the  finishing 
of  textile  fabrics  than  sun-bleaching,  then  in  vogue,  that  its  use  soon 
became  extended.  At  first  the  various  cloth  factories  produced  their 
own  chlorine  used  in  bleaching,  but  since  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  was  a 
matter  so  different  from  that  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  it  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  experts.  The  transportation  of  the  chlorine  to  the  cloth 
manufacturers  soon  became  a  serious  matter.  In  those  days  the  com- 
pression of  gases  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  perfection  that  now  obtains, 
and  at  first  the  only  practical  method  of  dispensing  was  in  the  form  of  an 
aqueous  solution,  and  the  transportation  of  the  large  quantity  of  the 
water  necessary  to  hold  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine  rendered  this  plan 
practically  prohibitive.  The  problem  of  a  practical  method  of  transpor- 
tation of  chlorine  was  found  by  Tennant,  in  the  year  1799,  in  his  dis- 
covery of  chlorinated  Ume,  it  being  found  that  freshly  Burnt  lime  was 
capable  of  absorbing  as  much  as  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  chlor- 
ine, ^rom  that  time  on  the  cloth  manufacturers  made  use  of  this  bleach- 
ing powder,  and  the  manufacture  of  this  chemical  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  England.  Chlorine  is  found  in  a  loosely  com- 
bined form  in  chlorinated  lime,  U.S.P.,  and  in  aoluUon  of  chlorinaUd 
soda,  U.S.P. 

Liquor  cfalori  compositus  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  Ls  prepared  by  warming  together 
in  a  flask  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  and  after  the  evolution  of  chlorine 
IB  accomplished  cold  distilled  water  is  added  to  the  mixture.  The  finished  product, 
which  contains  about  0.4  of  1  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  should  be  freshly  prepared  when- 
ever wanted.     (Seep.  190.) 

Aqua  chlori  (U.S.P.  1890)  was  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  gas  (0.4 
per  cent) ;  the  gas  being  produced  by  the  action  of  manganese  dioxide  on  hydrochloric 
acid. 

CALX  CHLORINATA— Chlorinated  Lime 

(Calx.  Chlorin.— "Chloride  of  Lime") 

A  product  resulting  from  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  calcium  hydroxide,  and  con- 
taining not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  available  chlorme  [CI  »  35.4i6].  Preserve  it  in 
air-tight  containers,  in  a  cool  and  dry  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  or  gray-white  granular  powder,  smelling  of  chlorine;  deliquesces  and 
decomposes  on  exposure;  partly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  entirely  soluble  in 
dilutea  acetic  acid  with  liberation  of  chlorine.  For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  96.  For 
teaU  for  identity ,  and  for  assay ,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  96  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — Chlorinated  lime  is  defined  as  a  compound  resulting 
from  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  calcium  hydroxide,  and  containing  not 
less  than  30  per  c^nt.  of  available  chlorine.  The  requirement  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  1890  (35  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine)  was  unduly 
high,  experience  showing  that  practically  no  chloriiiated  lime  of  strength 
greater  than  30  per  cent,  can  be  foimd  in  the  market;  hence  at  the  last 
revision  the  requirement  was  cut  to  30  per  cent.  As  mentioned  above, 
chlorinated  lime  is  made  by  the  passage  of  chlorine  gas  over  slaked 
linxe,  the  process  being  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale,  by  passing  the  gas  into 
specially  constructed  chambers  in  which  the  lime  is  arranged  in  different 
layers  on  special  racks. 

Chlorinated  lime  should  not  be  called  "chloride  of  lime,"  for  it  is  not 
chloride  of  lime;  that  (or,  more  correctly,  calcium  chloride)  having  the 
formula  CaCU.  Some  authorities  give  the  formula  of  chlorinated  lime  as 
CaOCU,  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  definite  chemical  compound,  which  the 
body  is  not.  It  is  a  loose  indefinite  mixture  of  calcium  chloride,  CaCU, 
and  calcium  hypochlorite. 

What  is  calcium  hyjJochlorite?  The  calcium  salt  of  hypochlorous 
acid,  which  comes  from  hypochlorous  oxide. 

And  what  is  hypochlorous  oxide?  That  oxide  of  chlorine  in  which  the 
element  shows  its  lowest  valence. 

And  what  is  the  valence  of  chlorine? 

The  valence  of  chlorine  is  i,  in,  v,  and  vii. 

In  hypochlorous  oxide  chlorine  has  the  valence  i,  hence  the  formula  of 
the  oxide  (oxygen  having  valence  ii)  is  Cl-O-Cl  or  CUO.  Hypochlor- 
ous acid  is  made  by  adding  water  to  the  oxide— CUO  +  H2O  =  H2CI2O2  = 
2HC10*  Calcium  has  the  valence  11 — one  atom  replaces  two  hydrogen 
atoms  of  an  add.  Since  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  has  but  one  hydrogen 
atom  and  two  are  needed,  we  double  the  formula,  making  it,  as  above, 
H2CUO2,  and  replacing  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  one  calcium  atom  we 
get  CaCl202,  or,  as  it  is  usually  written,  Ca(0Cl2).  This  is  the  formula  of 
calcium  hypochlorite. 

Chlorinated  lime  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  (CaCU)  and  calcium 
hypochlorite  (Ca02Cl2).    Let  us  add  these — 

Calcium  chloride Ca      CI2 

Calcium  hypochlorite Ca  O2CI2 

The  sum  is Ca202Cl4,  or  2CaOCl2,  for  which  the 

graphic  formula  Ca^  qi     has  been  assigned. 

There  are  few  chemicals  regarding  whose  composition  there  has 
been  more  discussion  and  less  resultant  knowledge.  Besides  the  two 
formulas  just  given,  there  have  been  a  number  of  other  suggestions  as  to 
ita  composition. 

Thus,  in  order  to  explain  why  a  large  residue  of  calcium  hydroxide 
is  left  when  the  chemical  is  extracted  with  water  (for  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium chloride  and  calcium  hypochlorite  would  be  completely  soluble),  it 
lias  been  claimed  that  chlorinated  lime  is  a  mixture  of  calciiun  chloride 

with  a  body  Ca<^  Qpt-     This  body  is  supposed  to  dissociate  when  treated 

with  water  as  follows: 

/OH 
2Ca<  -    Ca(Oa),     +     Ca(OH)^ 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  chlorinated  lime  is  a  solution  or  physical  com- 
bination of  chlorine  gas  in  calcium  hydroxide  plus  more  or  less  calcium 
chloride? 

This  would  explain  how  calcium  hydroxide  remains  when  water  is 
added;  this  would  also  explain  why  chlorinated  lime  constantly  loses 
chlorine  on  standing.  Chlorinated  lime  is  used  as  a  general  disinfectant. 
Enormous  quantities  are  now  employed  for  the  purification  of  the  public 
water  supply. 

LIQUOR  SODiE  CHLORINATiE— Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda 

(Liq.  Sod.  Chlorinat. — ^Labarraque's  Solution) 

An  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  compounds  of  sodium,  containing  not  less  than 
2.5  per  cent,  of  available  CI.  Preserve  the  Solution  in  well-stopper^  bottles,  in  a 
cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Pale  green  liquid;  faint  odor  of  chlorine;  alkaline  taste.  For  details  see  U.S.P.. 
p.  253.  For  tests  for  identity,  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  253  and  also  Pftrt  V  of 
this  book. 

Recipe. 

For  full  details  of  manufacture,  see  Part  VII. 
Assay. — See  Part  V. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  mono- 
hydrated  sodium  carbonate  to  a  paste  obtained  by  triturating  chlorin- 
ated lime  with  water.  The  resulting  mixture  is  filtered  and  enough 
water  is  used  to  wash  the  precipitate  to  make  a  product  containing  2.5 
per  cent,  of  available  chlorine.  Elvove  suggests  its  preparation  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  of  the  proper 
strength. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  called  Labarraque^s  sohUion,  after 
the  French  chemist  who  devised  the  original  formula.  Javelle  water,  or 
solution  of  chlorinated  potassa,  was  the  original  preparation,  but  experi* 
ence  showed  Labarraque's  solution  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion, hence  Javelle  water  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Note  that  these  two  prepa- 
rations are  called  solutions  of  chlorinated  soda  and  potassa,  with  the 
express  intention  of  emphasizing  the  uncertainty  of  the  chemical  char- 
acter, and  it  may  be  here  stated  that  these  two  preparations,  as  well  as 
the  chlorinated  lime  above  mentioned,  are  now  considered  as  irregular 
solutions  of  chlorine  in  the  alkalies  rather  than  as  definite  chemicals. 

BROMINE 

Symbol,  Br.     Atomic  weight,  approximately,  80 

Bromine  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  was  isolated  by  Balard  in  1826  from 
water  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  account  of  the  very  irritating  odor  it 
possesses^  the  discoverer  named  it  after  the  Greek  word  bromoSy  which  means 
a  stench.  Bromine  is  made  from  the  bromides  by  a  process  analogous  to 
that  for  the  isolation  of  chlorine — i.e.,  by  treatment  of  the  bromide  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide — a  sufiicient  quantity  of  acid  is 
added  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  manganese  will  be  of  the  form 
of  a  sulphate,  thus  insuring  complete  isolation  of  the  bromine.  As  the 
source  of  bromine  a  native  brine  called  bittern  is  generally  used.  This 
bittern  is  found  in  various  sections  of  the  world,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  being  salt  wells,  found  in  the  southwest  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
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adjacent  territory  of  southeast  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  This 
bittern  contains  sulphates,  bromides,  and  chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  chiefly 
of  magnesium,  and  a  crude  concentration  of  the  brine  causes  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  less  soluble  sulphates  and  chlorides,  leaving  a  mother  liquid 
consisting  chiefly  of  magnesium  bromide.  From  this  mother  liquid 
bromine  is  obtained  by  the  following  reaction: 

MgBra  +  MnO,  +  2H,S04  =  MgSOi  +  MnSO*  +  2H,0  +  Br,. 

In  addition  to  the  explanation  of  the  reaction  given  above  it  need  only 
be  added  that  the  bromine,  on  distilling  from  the  reacting  mixture,  is 
condensed  in  earthenware  worms,  and  enters  the  market  after  purifica- 
tion by  redistillation.  Bromine  is  a  very  heavy  brown  liquid,  specific 
gravity  3.000,  having  a  disagreeable  and  irritating  odor.  The  corrosive 
action  of  its  vapor  renders  it  necessary  to  use  care  in  handling,  as  it  is  apt 
to  cause  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  and  also 
to  the  dehcate  tissue  of  the  eye.  The  liquid,  bromine,  is  decidedly 
caustic,  hence  the  operator  must  be  careful  to  avoid  dropping  same  on  his 
hands  or  face. 

It  is,  of  course,  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  very  popular 
bromides.  On  treating  a  solution  of  soda  with  bromine  we  obtain  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypobromite,  which  is  analogous  to  the  Labarraque's 
solution  just  described,  and  is  used  instead  of  Labarraque's  solution  in 
determination  of  urea.  The  National  Formulary  gives  a  recipe  for 
Uquar  hromi.     (See  p.  190.) 

lODUM— Iodine 

It  eontainB  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  I  (126.92).  Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Bluish-black  rhombic  plates,  having  metallic  lustre;  distinctive  odor;  acid 
^'^'^y  ^*  S>r*  ^•^;  stains  skm  brown;  soluble  in  2950  parts  of  water,  in  12.5  parts 
of  alcohol,  in  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  For  details  see  U.S.P.,  ]).  228. 
For  teste  for  identity,  for  imvuritiea  (moisture,  cyanogen,  chlorine,  bromine^  iodine 
cyanide)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  228  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  element  was  discovered  by  Courtois  in  the  year  1811, 
and  the  discovery  was  announced  by  Clement  before  the  National  Insti- 
tute November  29,  1813.  It  was  named  by  Gay-Lussac  (1813)  after  the 
Greek  word  iodos,  meaning  violet,  on  account  of  the  violet  tint  of  its 
vapor.  Iodine  was  formerly  obtained  entirely  from  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants.  In  some  sections  of  the  world,  notably  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
on  the  Scotch  coast,  these  weeds  were  collected  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  after  being  dried,  were  burned,  the  ashes  being  called  "ikeZp"  in 
Ireland,  and  ^^varec^^  in  Normandy.  These  ashes  contain  iodides,  and 
by  treatment  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  they  yield  iodine 
by  either  of  the  following  reactions: 

(a)  2KI  4-  MnO,  -f  2H,S04  =  KjSO*     -f  MnSO*  +  2H,0  +  I,. 
(6)  2KI  +  MnO,  +  3H,S04  «  2KHSO4  +  MnSO*  +  2H,0  ,-f  I, 

In  both  these  cases  the  iodine  is  separated  by  sublimation. 

In  other  sections  other  methods  of  isolation  are  employed,  such  as 
treatment  of  the  ashes  with  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  ferrous  and  copper 
sulphates.  Moreover,  processes  are  now  in  vogue  in  which  an  infusion  of 
the  sea--weed  is  used  instead  of  the  ashes,  these  later  and  more  economic 
processes  being  devised  in  order  that  the  European  product  might  com- 
pete with  the  great  modem  source  of  iodine,  the  nitre  beds  of  Peru. 
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The  Peruvian  nitre  consists  chiefly  of  sodium  nitrate  (the  so-called 
Chile  saltpeter).  This  is  obtained  from  the  ore  by  Uxiviation,  and  the 
saline  solution  is  concentrated  to  the  point  at  which  the  sodium  nitrate 
will  crystallize. 

The  mother  liquor  from  this  crystallization  contains  sodium  iodate, 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness.  Iodine  is  isolated 
from  this  impure  iodate,  NalOs,  by  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid, 
the  reaction  being: 

3H,S0t  +  HlOt  =  3H2SO4  +  HI. 
$HI  +  HIO,  «  3H,0     +  31,. 

In  all  these  South  American  processes  except  the  last  the  crude  iodine 
is  separated  from  the  other  products  by  filtration.  It  is  then  purified  by 
sublimation.  Iodine  is  a  blue-black,  metallic-appearing  solid,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in  alcohol,  in  ether 
and  chloroform,  the  solution  in  the  last  two  solvents  being  a  pink  to  pur- 
ple tint.  It  is  quite  volatile,  hence  it  must  be  preserved  in  weU-closed 
bottles,  and  by  reason  of  its  volatility  it  is  usually  purified  by  sublima- 
tion, hence  the  trade  name  of  the  best  quality  of  iodine  is  resvblitMd 
iodine. 

The  test  for  iodine  is  the  fact  that  it  turns  mucilage  of  starch  an  intense 
blue-black  color.  When  this  test  is  applied  for  the  detection  of  iodides 
it  is  necessary  to  liberate  the  iodine  by  treatment  with  some  substance 
containing  free  chlorine.  The  iodides  form  a  characteristic  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  iodide  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
tins  precipitate,  unlike  similar  precipitates  from  chlorides  and  bromides, 
does  not  dissolve  in  anunonia  water.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  official  test 
for  distinction  of  bromides  and  chlorides  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  free  iodine  have  a  brown  tint,  and 
such  solutions  are  decolorized  by  treatment  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
(hyposulphite,  see  p.  444),  the  equation  being: 

I,     +     2Na2S<Ot     »     2NaI     -f     NatSiOe. 

Both  products  of  the  reaction  just  given — sodium  iodide  and  sodium 
tetrathionate — ^are  colorless,  and  the  latter  chemical  has  the  graphic  for- 
mula— 
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The  word  "tetrathionate"  means  literally  "fournaulph-ate,"  Wro 
being  Greek  for  "four,"  and  thion  means  "sulphur"  in  the  same  language. 

This  decoloration  of  iodine  by  sodium  hyposulphite  is  applied  in  mak- 
ing the  so-called  decolorized  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  National  Formulary 
(p.  236).  As  will  be  seen  from  above  equation,  the  name  is  a  misnomer, 
as  the  decolorized  preparation  contains  no  uncombined  iodine,  and  for  all 
purposes  a  solution  of  potassium  or  of  sodiiun  iodide  would  have  equal 
therapeutic  value. 

The  property  of  sodium  hyposulphite  of  decolorizing  iodine  is  applied 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  that  element  and  its  derivatives.  For 
this  purpose  a  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  is  dropped  into 
the  iodine  solution  until  the  latter  is  decolorized. 

In  order  sharply  to  distinguish  the  end  reaction,  a  starch  paste 
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is  used  as  an  indicator,  the  blue-black  tint  in  the  mixture  being  discharged 
the  moment  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  volumetric  solution  is  added. 
(See  Chapter  LIV.) 

Do9e. — 5  milligrammes  (3^2  grain). 

TINCTURA  lODI— Tincture  of  Iodine 

(Tr.  lodi) 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide.  One  hundred  mils  contains 
not  less  than  6.5  Gm.  nor  more  than  7.5  Gm.  of  I  (126.92)  and  not  less  than  4.5  Gm. 
nor  more  than  5.5  Gm.  of  KI  (166.02). 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  70  Gm.  iodine  in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  50  Gm.  potassium 
io^e.    Then  add  enough  alcohol  to  make  1  liter.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  457. 

Assay, — See  U.S. P.,  p.  458  and  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Tincture  of  iodine  is  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  7  per 
cent,  of  iodine,  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide  and  5  per  cent,  of  added 
water.  The  addition  of  the  iodide  was  suggested  by  La  Wall,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  loss  of  iodine  strength  of  the  tincture,  as  iodine  in  simple 
alcoholic  solution  is  partly  converted  into  hydriodic  acid  and  such  a  tinc- 
ture on  assay  will  show  a  deficiency  of  free  iodine.  The  La  Wall  plan  is  a 
success,  as  a  tincture  so  prepared,  on  standing,  becomes  actually  stronger 
in  iodine,  due  to  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 

The  other  official  preparations  of  iodine  are:  compound  aolvtion  of 
iodine,  which  contains  5  per  cent,  of  iodine  dissolved  in  water  by  aid  of*  10 
per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide  (p.  187) ;  and  the  ointmenf  of  iodine^  which 
contains  4  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  4  per  cent,  potassium  iodide,  rubbed 
with  glycerin  and  benzoinated  lard  (p.  334). 

SULPHUR 

Symbol,  S.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  32 

This  element  has  been  known  from  ancient  times,  the  name  being 
of  Latin  origin,  derived  from  two  words,  sal  (salt)  and  pyr  (fire).  Sul- 
phur ]&  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  it  being 
emitted  through  these  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  found  very 
widely  distributed  in  combination,  for  example,  gypsum,  which  is  cal- 
cium sulphate,  iron  pyrites  (ferrous  sulphide),  and  galena  (lead  and  silver 
sulphide).  The  commercial  source  of  sulphtir  is  chiefly  crude  brimstone, 
which  is  obtained  either  from  the  sides  of  volcanoes  or  else  mined  in 
certain  sections  of  the  world,  as,  for  example,  a  very  extensive  deposit 
of  sulphur  in  Louisiana. 

Sulphur  is  extracted  from  the  Louisiana  mines  by  sinking  several 
4-inch  steel  tubes  into  the  deposit,  and  passing  superheated  water  through 
one  of  the  tubes.  The  heat  of  the  water  melts  the  sulphur,  while  the 
pressure  forces  the  fused  sulphur  through  the  other  tubes  into  vats  or 
ponds,  where  it  solidifies. 

The  crude  volcanic  sulphur  is  roughly  purified  by  straining  and  pour- 
ing into  iron  molds.  Such  sulphur  comes  into  the  market  in  cylindric 
pieces,  one  or  two  feet  long  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  under  the 
name  of  roll  sulphur  or  brimstone.  A  purer  commercial  form  is  «w&- 
limed  sulphur  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  is  made  by  putting  brimstone  in 
cast-'ron  retorts  and  collecting  the  vapors  in  large,  well-cooled  chambers, 
on  the  floors  of  which  sulphur  falls  in  the  form  of  fine  powder. 
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Sulphur  is  a  lemon-yellow  body,  and  according  to  whether  it  is  rolled 
sulphur  or  sublimed  si:dphur,  is  in  lump  or  powder  form.  These  repre- 
sent some  of  several  forms  which  the  element  assumes.  Thus,  if  brim- 
stone is  fused  and  let  stand  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
fused  mass,  and  then  the  liquid  portion  is  poured  off,  the  element  is 
found  in  the  form  of  yellow  prismaiic  crystals. 

A  third  form  which  the  element  assumes  is  prepared  by  taking 
either  the  crystals  or  the  rolled  sulphur,  and  heating  it  in  a  crucible  to  a 
temperature  of  160°C.,  when  it  is  poured  into  cold  water,  forming  an 
elastic,  rubber-like  mass  called  amorphous  sulphur.  These  three  widely 
different  bodies  are  sulphur  and  nothing  else,  and  it  is  now  supposed  to  dif- 
fer in  having  say,  two,  six  or  eight  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the  different 
molecule.  Several  elements  are  faiown  to  possess  this  same  character- 
istic of  assuming  different  forms,  and  such  a  phenomenon  is  called 
allotropism. 

The  official  forms  of  sulphur  are: 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM— Sublimed  Sulphur 
(Siilph.  Sublim. — Flowers  of  Sulphur) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  S  (32.07).     For  complete  monograph  see  p.  22. 

Dose. — 4  grammes  (60  grains). 

SULPHUR  LOTUM— Washed  Sulphur 

(Sulph.  Lot.) 

Washed  Sulphur,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  contains  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  S  (32.07). 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  100  Gm.  sifted  sublimed  sulphur  with  100  mils  of  water,  add  10  mils  of  ammonk 
water  and  macerate  three  days.  Then  dilute  with  more  water,  throw  mixture  on 
strainer  and  wash  with  water  until  washings  do  not  turn  red  litmus  blue.  Then  dry 
and  sift.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Fine  yellow  powder,  responding  to  the  tests  for  sublimed  sulphur.  For  details 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  419.  For  tests  for  identity,  for  impwriiies  (limit  of  acid  or  alkali, 
arsenic;  non-volatile  residue,  not  more  than  H  of  1  per  cent.)  and  for  a««oy  see  U.S.?., 
p.  419  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Dose. — 4  grammes  (60  grains). 

SULPHUR  PRfiCIPITATUM— Precipitated  Sulphur 
(Sulph.  Praec, — ^Lac  Sulphur.     Milk  of  Sulphur) 

Precipitated  Sulphur,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  contains  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  S  (32.07). 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Take  50  Gm.  calcium  oxide,  mix  with  500  mils  of  water,  add  100  Gm.  sifted 
washed  sulphur  and  boil  mixture  for  one  hour.  Decant  clear  liquid,  filter  the 
remainder  and  add  to  entire  sulphur  solution  enough  hydrochloric  acid  (16  per 
cent.)  to  almost  neutralize.  Collect  precipitate  on  strainer,  and  wash  with  water  until 
free  from  calcium  salts.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  419. 

Summarized  Description. 

Fine  yellow  powder,  responding  to  tests  for  sublimed  sulphur.  For  details 
see  U.S.P. 
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For  tests  for  identity]  for  impurities  (arsenic),  excess  of  acid  or  alkali  and  for  *' 
assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  420  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Washed  sulphur  is  the  sublimed  sulphur  from  which  the 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been  removed  by  washing  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  ammonia. 

In  subUming  sulphur  there  is  always  sufficient  air  present  to  efifect 
a  slight  oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  which  means  the  production  of  sulphur- 
ous oxide,^  SO2,  and  sulphuric  oxide,  SOs,  and  these  oxides  pass  over  with 
the  vapK)rized  sxilphur  and  cling  to  it  on  solidification.  Hence  almost  all 
sublimed  sulphur  contains  traces  of  acid  impurities.  These  impurities 
produce  griping  effect  when  contaminated  sulphur  is  administered,  and, 
accordin^y,  the  removal  of  these  traces  of  acid  is  advisable.  This  is 
accomplish^  by  washing  the  sulphur  with  volatile  alkaU — ammonia 
water — this  possessing  the  great  advantage  over  the  fixed  alkalies  (sodium 
hydroxide  or  potassium  hydroxide)  of  being  easily  separated  from  the 
sulphur,  simple  exposure  to  air  removing  the  last  traces. 

PrecipitcUed  sulphur  is  made  by  precipitating  sulphur  from  its  alkaline 
solution  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  equation  of  the  two 
stages  of  the  reaction  being: 
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a)      3CaO     -I-    6S  =     2CaS,    +     CaS,0, 

r      3CaO     +    6S1  =     2CaS»    +     CaS,0,. 

(b)      2CaS,    +    CaSjOt    +     6HC1      -     3CaCl,     +     68     +     3H,0. 


The  equations  can  be  explained  as  follows:  We  prepare  a  solution 
of  sulphur  by  chemically  combining  it  with  calcium  oxide,  whereby  there 
is  produced  a  soluble  mixture  of  the  polysulphides  of  sulphur,  CaSj  to 
CaSs,  and  calcium  thiosulphate,  CaSjOa.  Tlus  sulphur  solution,  a  form 
of  which  is  solution  of  suiphurated  lime  N.F.  (see  p.  190),  is  filtered,  and 
to  the  clear  liquid  is  added  another  clear  liquid,  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
a  copious  precipitate  occurs,  the  acid  seizing  the  calcium  to  form  calcium 
chloride,  and  thus  goes  into  solution,  while  the  sulphur  is  precipitated. 
If,  in  the  above  reaction,  sulphuric  acid  is  used  as  a  precipitant  instead 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  consisting  of  sulphur  con- 
taminated with  calcimn  sulphate.  This  body  is  known  in  commerce  as 
lac  sulphur,  or  milk  of  sulphur.  The  pharmacist  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  does  not  represent  the  pharmacopoeial  precipitated  sulphur,  which 
one  should  specify  by  its  official  name  in  ordering.  A  simple  test  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  official  precipitated  sulphur  from  the  milk  of  sulphur  is 
that  the  former,  when  burned  on  the  end  of  a  spatula,  should  yield  no 
residue,  whereas  after  burning  the  milk  of  sulphur  there  will  remain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate.  All  three  official  forms  of 
sulphur  enjoy  considerable  popularity  as  so-called  "blood  purifiers.*' 

Dose. — A  grammes  (60  grains). 

Hydrogen  Sulphide,  HtS,  is  the  well-known  gas  of  disagreeable  odor,  produced 
when  ferrous  sulphide  or  other  sulphides  is  treated  with  a  diluted  acid.  Its  use  in 
anah'tical  chemistry  is  described  in  Part  V.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
poisonous  when  inhaled  as  little  as  ^  of  1  per  cent,  mixed  in  air  having  toxic  effect. 

Sulphuris  lodidum  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  prepared  by  mixing  sulphur  and 
iodine  together,  after  which  they  are  heated  in  a  flask  until  fusion  is  accomplished. 
The  method  is  not  satisfactory,  since  considerable  iodine  ia  lost  by  volatilization 
during  the  process  of  fusion.  Prunier  lessens  this  loss  by  first  fusing  the  sulphur  and 
then  sprinkling  the  iodine  in  the  fused  mass.  Iodized  sulphur  is  an  indefinite  mix- 
ture, since  it  loses  iodine  on  standing.  It  has  been  claimed  to  possess  the  formula 
Stl;,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  following  structural  formula: 

S— I 

I 
S— I. 


\ 
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In  this  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  we  have  two  atoms  of  bivalent  sulphur;  one  bond 
of  each  is  used  in  holding  together  its  neighboring  sulphur  atom.  Tnus,  each  atom 
of  sulphur  has  only  one  bond  to  which  iodine  is  linked. 

Carbonei  Disulphidum  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  made  by  passing  the  vapors  of  sulphur 
through  carbon  contained  in  a  red-hot  tube  or  cylinder. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  a  heavy,  mobile,  inflammable  liouid,  with  the  offensive  odor 
of  rotteti  eggs.  It  is  said  to  be  odorless  when  absolutely  pure,  a  happy  condition 
never  as  yet  attained  by  the  writer,  although  he  has  often  rectified  the  disulphide  for 
analytic  work. 

This  rectification  can  be  performed  by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillationi  with 
the  one  saf^^uard  of  preventing  direct  contact  of  the  distilling  fladc  with  flame.  For 
this  reason  it  is  even  unadviaaole  to  use  a  flame  for  heating  the  water  on  which  the 
distilling  fladc  rests.  If  a  steam-bath  is  not  at  hand,  the  distillation  must  be  carried 
on  by  pouring  heated  water  into  the  bath,  rather  than  by  directly  heating  the  water. 
As  carbon  dmdphide  boils  at  47''C..  the  occasional  fimng  of  the  water4)aths  with 
boiling  water  will  very  rapidly  volatilize  all  the  carbon  disulphide.  The  chief  use  of 
carbon  disulphide  is  as  a  solvent  for  India-rubber  and  was  formerly  official  because 
of  its  use  for  this  purpose  in  preparing  mustard  paper  of  the  last  pharmacopoeia. 

NITROGEN 

Symbol,  N.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  14 

Nitrogen  was  discovered  as  a  constituent  of  the  air  by  Rutherford 
in  1772.  The  name  nitrogen  was  coined  by  Chaptal  in  1796  from  the 
two  words  nitron,  nitre,  and  gennao,  I  produce;  investigation  having 
shown  that  it  was  a  constituent  of  nitre  or  saltpeter. 

Nitrogen  is  usually  prepared  on  the  small  scale  by  heating  ammonium 
nitrite,  (or,  in  practice  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrite  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride) the  equation  of  reaction  being: 

NHiNOt     +    heat     =     Nt     +    2H,0. 

It  is  now  being  prepared  from  the  atmosphere  by  electrolytic  processes. 

Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless,  and  inert  gas,  which  is  of 
no  pharmaceutic  value.  Its  chief  occurrence  in  uncombined  state  is  in  the 
atmosphere,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  77  per  cent,  by  weight  and  79 
per  cent,  by  volume,  and  in  which  it  does  the  inestimable  service  of  dilut- 
ing the  very  active  constituent,  oxygen.  It  has  been  proved  that  air  is 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  along  with  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  oxide,  moisture,  and  traces  of  salts. 

Nitrogen  forms  five  chemical  combinations  with  oxygen,  and  of  these 
five  oxides,  only  two  follow  the  simple  rules  of  valence. 

The  graphic  formulas  of  the  five  are  supposed  to  be  as  follows: 

li>0 


Nitrogen  monoxide,  NsO 
(Laughing-gas), 

Nitrogen  dioxide,  NjOj, 

N=:0 

Nitrogen  trioxide  q^W_(^W^q 

Nitrous  oxide,  N1O3,  ll  ll 

Nitrogen  tetroxide,  NjO*,  O— 1\|— O— 1\|^^ 

Nitrogen  pentoxide,  O^M     r\     M^^O 

Nitric  oxide,  N,0,,  0=n"~^^^ll=0 

Of  these  five  oxides,  two — nitrous  oxide,  N2O1,  and  nitric  oxide,  NjO» 
— ^will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter  among  the  acids.  Of  the  other 
three,  one  is  now  official. 


J 
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Nitrogen  dioxide,  NiOs,  is  incorrectly  called  nitric  oxide,  as  that  name  more 
properly  belongs  to  nitrogen  pentoxide,  NsOs,  since  that  is  the  oxide  from  which 
nitric  acid  is  derived. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  is  the  colorless  gas  produced  in  a  nitrometer  when  ethyl  nitrite 
or  other  nitrites  are  treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid.  (See  assay 
of  spirit  of  nitrous  etiier,  p.  £06).  It  can  be  studied  only  in  an  inclosed  apparatus 
like  a  nitrometer,  for  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  it  is  converted 
into  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

For  this  reason,  while  it  is  produced  in  oxidations  with  nitric  acid  (see  Manu- 
facture of  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  Part  VII),  it  can  never  be  detected  when  such- 
reactions  occur  in  the  air,  where,  instead  of  the  colorless  nitrogen  dioxide,  the  red- 
brown  fumes  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  are  evolved. 

NITROGENn  MONOXmUM— Nitrogen  Monoxide 
(Nitrogen.  Monoz. — Nitrous  Oxide) 

Nitrogen  Monoxide  g^as  [NiO  »  44.02]. 

Svmmarized  Description, 

Colorless  gas;  slight  odor;  sweetish  taste;  usually  dispensed  comi>ressed  in  me- 
tallic cylinders;  soluble  in  0.76  volume  of  water  at  25^0.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  28a 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (carbon  dioxide,  halogens,  acids  or  bases, 
reducing  substances)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  280  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  substance  is  called  laughing  gas  and  also, 
unfortunately,  nitrous  oxide,  a  synonym  which  should  fall  into  disuse, 
since  the  term  more  properly  belongs  to  nitrogen  trioxide.  It  is  made  by 
heating  anamonium  nitrate,  viz. : 

INH4NO,  +  heat  =  NaO  +  2H2O 

It  is  a  colorless  gas  of  faint  odor  and  sweetish  taste  and  is  used  as  an 
anesthetic,  not  only  in  dental  practice  but  also  in  such  operations  as 
removing  adenoid  growths.  It  has  lately  been  brought  into  prominence 
as  an  anesthetic  by  Crile  who  uses  it  in  conjunction  with  the  hypodermic 
administration  of  morphine  and  scopolamine  and  with  a  local  anesthetic 
like  novocaine  in  performing  ''shockless  operations.'' 

Nitrogen  tetroxide,  NsOi,  is  of  interest  to  us  only  because  a  product  of  oxidation 
with  nitnc  acid  mentioned  above. 

It  is  a  heavy,  red-brown,  irritating  vapor,  and  can  be  easily  produced  by  pouring 
nitric  acid  on  copper  turning^. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that  N2O4  is  colorless,  and  that  the  red-brown  gas 
has  the  formula  NOt. 

PHOSPHORUS— Phosphorus 
(Phosphor.) 

Phosphorus  [P.—  31.04]  must  be  carefully  preserved  unaer  water,  in  strong,  well- 
closed  containers,  in  a  secure  and  moderately  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

^ummarixed  Description, 

Translucent,  almost  colorless  solid,  turning  on  exposure  white,  red  or  even  black, 
upcHk  the  surface;  waxy  consistence,  ignites  on  exposure  to  air;  sp.  gr.,  1.83:  melts  at 
44°C. ;  soluble  in  about  330  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  about  25  parts  of  chloroform; 
practically  insoluble  in  water.     For  details  see  U.S. P..  p.  319. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impwUies  (arsenic,  sulpnur)  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  319  and  also 
Part  y  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — The  name  of  this  element  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words,  phas,  "light,"  and  pherein,  "to  bring,"  hence  the  name  light-carrier, 
designating  the  prominent  characteristic  of  phosphorus,  the  term  having 
been  used  before  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  for  other  phosphorescent 
bodies. 
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Phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Brandt  in  1669.  This  alchemist,  in 
examining  urine,  placed  some  in  a  retort  and  subjected  it  to  distillation. 
The  residue  in  the  retort,  after  the  distillation,  became  charred,  and  the 
charcoal  acted  on  the  phosphates  present,  isolating  free  phosphorus, 
which  appeared  in  the  retort  with  its  characteristic  phosphorescence. 

The  manufacture  of  phosphorus  from  urine  was  in  vogue  for  one 
hundred  years,  it  being  first  prepared  from  bones  by  Scheele,  in  1771, 
the  element  being  discovered  in  bones  by  Gahn  a  few  years  earlier. 

Phosphorus  is  never  found  in  the  free  state  in  nature,  as  contact  with 
the  air  causes  a  combination  of  it  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  form  of  calcium  phosphate  in  many  min- 
erals, such  as  apatite — calcium  chlorophosphate  and  the  "phosphate 
rock"  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  Calcium  phosphate  is  also  the 
main  inorganic  constituent  of  the  bones,  bone-ash  containing  86  per  cent. 
of  that  chemical. 

Phosphorus  is  made  from  bone-ash,  there  being  several  stages  in  the 
^  process.  The  bone-ash  is  first  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  forming 
calcium  sulphate  and  acid  calcium  phosphate,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation : 

(a)  Ca,(P04)j  +  2HtS04  «  2CaS04  +  CaH4(P04)s. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  acid  calcium  phosphate 
just  cited  is  the  constituent  of  the  popular  **acid  phosphates,^^  and  similar 
preparations,  such  as  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  of  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  National  Formulary.  In  making  phosphorus  the  acid  phos- 
phate obtained  in  the  above  reaction  is  then  submitted  to  a  high  heat, 
whereby  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  calcium  metaphosphate,  as 
shown  in  the  following  equation: 

(b)  CaH4(P04)a  +  heat  =  Ca(PO,)i  -f  2H,0. 

This  calcium  metaphosphate  is  then  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  retort, 
and  is  decomposed  into  phosphorus  and  calcium  pyrophosphate,  as  shown 
in  the  following  equation : 

(c)  2Ca(P0,),  -i-  5C  =  Ps  4-  Ca,P,07  +  5C0. 

A  better  yield  of  phosphorus  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  suggested  in  the  following  equation,  thus  getting 
calcium  phosphate  instead  of  calcium  pyrophosphate: 

id)  3Ca(P0,),  -I-  lOC  =  P4  -f  Caa(P04)«  +  lOCO. 

In  practice  the  reactions  b  and  c  are  conducted  together,  and  the  iso- 
lated phosphorus  is  separated  from  the  calcium  pyrophosphate  (or  phos- 
phate) by  distillation;  the  distilled  phosphorus  being  collected  under 
warm  water  and  run  into  molds  while  still  fused. 

Phosphorus  is  now  being  manufactured  by  heating  calciiun  phosphate 
with  charcoal  and  sand  in  the  electric  furnace,  under  an  atmosphere  of 
coal-gas  (Parker  process). 

Phosphorus  is  interesting  as  assuming  the  characteristic  allotropic 
forms — the  yellow,  the  red,  and  the  metallic.  Phosphorus  (U.S.P.)  ij' 
the  yellow  variety,  and  usually  comes  in  commerce  in  cylindric  sticb 
which  must  be  kept  under  water  or  otherwise  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  yellow  phosphorus  is  as  soft  as  wax,  melts  at 
44°C.,  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  fixed  oik. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  yellow  phosphorus  catches  fire  spontaneously,  emit- 
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ting  dense  white  fumes  of  phosphoric  oxide,  P2O6.  This  property  renders 
it  necessary  to  handle  phosphorus  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  weighing 
same  for  pharmaceutic  purposes  it  should  always  be  done  in  water;  i.e., 
the  stick  of  phosphorus  should  be  cut  under  water  contained  in  an  evapo- 
rating dish,  and  weighed,  not  directly  on  the  scale-pan,  but  in  a  beaker 
glass  containing  water.  That  the  weight  of  the  beaker  glass  and  the 
water  should  be  previously  determined  goes  without  saying. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  yellow  phosphorus,  even  under  water,  emits 
a  faint,  whitish  light,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  evolution  of  mi- 
nute quantities  of  phosphine,  PHs,  and  the  immediate  decomposition  of 
same  with  the  evolution  of  a  microscopic  flame. 

The  red  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  heating  the  yellow  variety  to  SOO^C.  in  closed 
tubes,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  This  product  is  a  dark-red  powder,  perfectly 
stable  in  air,  and  comparatively  non-toxic.  Ked  phosphorus  is  largcdy  used  in  place 
of  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  the  like,  and  its  use  ha? 
greatly  lessenea  the  dangers  of  this  trade. 

Metallic  phosphorus  is  made  by  heating  the  red  to  530^C.  in  vacuo.  It  appears 
in  steel-like  scales,  and  has  no  interest  in  pharmacy. 

Medical  Properties. — Powerful  nervous  stimulant;  a  violent  poison. 
Dose, — 0.5  milligramme  (K20  grain). 
Aniid4)ie, — Old  (ozonized)  oil  of  turpentine. 

Official  PreparcUion, — Pills  of  phosphorus,  each  containing  about 
Hoo  grain  of  phosphorus  (p.  312). 

The  National  Formulary  gives  recipes  for  oleum  phosphoratum  or  phosphorated 
oil,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  pnosphorus  in  expressed  oil  of  almond;  liquor  phoaphori 
or  Thompson's  solution  of  pnosphorus,  containing  J^oo  of  1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
in  a  mixture  of  glycerin  ana  dehydrated  alcohol,  spint  of  peppermint  being  used  as  a 
flavor;  and  elixir  of  phospkanis,     (See  p.  209.) 

CARBON 

Symbol,  C.    Atomic  weight,  approximately  12 

The  name  of  this  element  is  derived  from  the  word  carbo,  which  was 
the  Latin  name  for  coal. 

Carbon  is  found  in  the  free  form  as  diamond,  graphite,  and  coal,  while 
its  combinations  are  very  widely  distributed.  For  example,  all  organic 
matter  contains  carbon.  It  is  also  found  as  carbonate  in  several  well- 
known  minerals;  thus,  marble  and  lime-stone  are  calcium  carbonate, 
while  dolomite  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates. 

Carbon,  as  such,  is  found  in  three  allotropic  forms,  they  being  diamond,  graphite, 
and  coaL  Diamond  is  the  crystalline  form  of  carbon,  and  is  found  in  hard,  trans- 
parent masses,  possessing  the  specific  gravity  3.5  to  3.6.  The  proof  of  its  bemg  car- 
bon pure  and  simple  is  that  when  ignited  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  it  is  all  consumed  with 
the  exception  of  a  trace  of  ash  (about  Hp  of  1  per  cent.),  forming  nothing  but  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  Its  formation  from  the  other  varieties  of  carbon  has  already  been  ex- 
plained on  p.  149. 

Graphite  is  a  g^ray-black,  soft,  amorphous  solid,  known  to  all  as  the  so-called 
''lead  "  of  the  pencil.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.25,  and  is  of  interest  because 
of  its  resistance  to  heat.  For  this  reason  graphite  is  used  for  making  crucibles — ^the 
80-called  black-lead  crucibles.     (See  p.  82.) 

Coal  is  the  impure,  non-crystalline  form  of  carbon,  and  can  be  divided  into  two 
commercial  varieties,  anthracUej  or  hard  coal,  bituminous,  or  soft  coal.  Coal,  on  being 
heated  in  retorts,  gives  up  its  volatile  portion,  yielding  illuminating  gas,  ammonia, 
and  coal-tar,  while  the  residue  is  the  commercial  coke,  which  contains  about  91  per 
cent,  carbon.  The  great  value  of  coal  and  coke  as  a  fuel  has  already  been  touched 
upon  on  p.  67. 

Charcoals  are  more  or  less  pure  forms  of  amorphous  carbon. 
25 
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CARBO  LIGNI— Wood  Charcoal 
(Carbo  Lig. — Charcoal) 

Charcoal  prepared  from  soft  wood,  and  very  finely  powdered.  Preserve  it  in  well- 
closed  vessels. 

Summarized  Deacripiian, 

Black,  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  free  from  grit;  bums  with  non-luminous  flame, 
leaving  not  more  tnan  7.5  per  cent,  of  ash;  should  sive  only  a  faint  brown  color,  when 
it  is  boiled  in  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,     for  detaus  see  U.S. P.,  p.  101. 

Remarks. — This  is  to  be  prepared  from  soft  wood,  and  is  to  be  v»y 
finely  powdered;  that  prepared  from  willow-wood  being  considered  best. 

The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  wood-charcoal  be  kept  in  well- 
closed  vessels,  because  it  readily  absorbs  odors.  In  fact,  the  medical 
value  of  wood-charcoal  depends  very  largely  on  this  property  of  absorb- 
ing gases,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  charcoal  is  valuable  in  indigestion, 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  given  on  p.  83. 

Dose. — 1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

Carbo  Animalis  (n.S.P.  Vm),  commercially  called  bone-black,  is  prepared  by  pl&e- 
ing  dried  bones  in  a  cast-iron  retort  and  carbonizing  (during  the  process  a  hquid 
distils  over  which  is  called  borte  oil),  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  then  removed 
and  reduced  to  powder.  Animal  charcoal  contains  the  carbon  from  the  organic  matter 
of  the  bones  plus  all  the  bone-cush,  and  it  therefore  contains  a  large  amount  of  calcium 
phosphate.  Animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  decolorizer,  as  explained  on  p.  140^  and  the 
presence  of  calcium  phosphate  therein  renders  its  use  inadvisable  in  removmg  odoT 
from  liquids  containmg  acids  as  calcium  phosphate  will  dissolve  therein.  Preferable 
therefore  is: 

Carbo  AnimaUs  Porificatus  (U.S.P.  VIII)  which  is  made  by  digesting  animal  char* 
coal  with  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  sand-bath  for  a  period  of  eight  hours,  and,  after 
straining  the  liquid,  returning  the  charcoal  to  the  vessel.  The  operation  is  repeated 
with  a  second  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  digestion  contmued  for  two  noun. 
Finally,  the  acid  is  drained  off,  the  charcoal  freed  from  all  traces  of  acid  by  washing 
with  water,  and  the  product  dried.  The  acid  effects  the  solution  of  the  bone-ash  by 
converting  it  into  soluble  acid  calcium  phosphate,  described  in  the  msuiufacture  A 
phosphorus  (p»  384).  Purified  animal  charcoal  is  an  excellent  decolorizer,  and  should 
always  be  used  by  the  pharmacist  in  preference  to  the  crude  product.  Knecht  claims 
that  animal  charcofid  contains  nitrogen  and  that  its  decolorizmg  power  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  its  nitrogen  content. 

The  removing  of  color  bv  means  of  purified  animal  charcoal  is  done  b^  macerating 
the  liquid  with  the  charcoal  for  several  hours,  and  finalhr  filtering.  ^  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  animal  charcoal  not  only  absorbs  the  color  from  a  solution,  but  also  ab- 
sorbs some  active  plant  principles,  such  as  alkaloids  and  glucosides.  Tnerefore,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  loss  of  active  ingredients  by  too  long  contact  with  the 
charcoal. 

Lamp-black  is  carbon  produced  by  burning  rosin,  petroleum,  or  natural  gas  in  a 
limited  amount  of  air,  and  collecting  the  "soof  thus  produced. 

BORON 

Symbol,  B.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  11 

The  word  boron  comes  from  boraq,  which  was  the  Arabic  name  for 
borax.  The  element  was  first  isolatcKi  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in 
1808. 

Boron  occm*s  in  natm:e  in  the  form  of  boric  acid,  sodium  borate,  and 
boracite,  the  latter  being  a  magnesimn  borate.  It  is  foimd  in  two  alio- 
tropio  forms,  crystalline  and  amorphous.  It  is  now  said  that  the  crystal- 
line variety  is  a  mixtm'e  of  carbon,  aluminium  and  boron.  Its  com- 
pounds with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  yield  several  acids,  such  as  boric, 
metaboric,  and  pyroboric  acids.  Boron  is  not  official,  but  it  is  found  in 
official  bodies — ^boric  acid  and  borax. 
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ACmUM  BORICUM— Boric  Acid 

(Acid.  Bor. — Boracic  Acid) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  HsBOs  (62.02). 

Summarued  Description. 

Colorless  scales,  triclinic  crystals  or  white  balky  powder;  unctuous  to  touch: 
odorless;  faintly  bitter ;  soluble  in  18  parts  of  water  and  15.3  parts  of  alcohol.  Heated 
it  first  forms  metaboric  acid  and  then  fused  to  tetraboric  acid  and  finally  to  boron 
trioxide.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  9. 

For  tests  for  identityf  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  9  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — The  formula  of  this  compound,  commonly  called  boracic 
acidy  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  358),  so  here  it  is  only  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  boric  acid  is  the  only  true  official  ortho-acid. 

Boric  acid  is  found  in  the  free  form  in  lagoons  in  volcanic  regions  of 
Tuscany,  the  water  being  evaporated  with  the  aid  of  the  jets  of  steam 
emitted  from  the  volcanic  soil. 

It  is  now  made  in  large  quantities  in  this  country  from  native  borax 
(p.  430),  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  equation  being: 

NaiBiOrlOHiO  +  2HC1  =  2NaCl  +  4H,B0,  +  5H,0. 

Boric  acid  is  found  in  the  form  of  crystalline  micaceous  scales,  which 
possess  a  peculiar  unctuous  feeling.  Boric  acid  is  volatile,  but  more 
freely,  however,  in  the  vapor  of  water  than  if  heated  by  itself.  Boric 
add  is  now  popular  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  caused  considerable  annoyance  on  account  of  the  slipperiness 
of  the  crisis,  until  it  was  found  that  trituration  of  boric  acid  in  a 
warmed  mortar  or  mill  brings  the  desired  results. 

The  two  tests  of  boric  acid  are,  first,  the  fact  that  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion burns  with  a  flame  enveloped  with  a  green  mantle,  and,  secondlyi 
its  property  of  changing  yeUow  tumeric  paper  to  a  reddish  brown. 

Boric  acid  is  a  valuable  antiseptic  and  is  largely  used  in  domestic 
practice  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  constituent  of  glycerite  of  boroglycerin 
and  of  oiniment  of  boric  add,  as  well  as  in  the  antiseptic  solution  and 
alkaline  antiseptic  solution  of  the  National  Formulary. 

Do9e. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

SILICON 

Symbol,  Si.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  28 

The  word  silicon  is  derived  from  silicay  or  sand,  which  in  turn  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  silex,  which  means  flint.  The  element  was  isolated 
by  Berzelius  in  1823.  Silicon  is  the  most  abundant  element  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

Thus,  quartz,  sand,  opal,  agate,  and  infusorial  earth  are  more  or  less 
pure  silicic  oxide. 

Silicon  is  another  element  appearing  in  two  allotropic  forms,  crystal- 
line and  amorphous.  None,  of  the  forms  of  silicon  is  of  sufficient  phar- 
maceutic interest  to  merit  more  than  passing  notice.  Silicon,  as  shown 
on  p.  354,  yields  one  oxide,  SiOj;  one  form  of  which,  purified  siliceous 
earth,  is  official.  The  hypothetic  combinations  of  this,  with  water,  are 
silicic  acids,  HsSiOs  and  H4Si04,  and  the  salts  of  these  acids  are  the  ordi- 
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nary  silicates.  Silicates  of  complex  formulas,  such  as  orthodas,  KsAlSieOie, 
are  known. 

Glass  is  a  combination  of  the  silicates  of  sodium  or  potassium  with  lead 
or  calcium. 

The  test  for  soluble  silicates  is  that  they  yield  with  acids  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  orthosilicic  acid,  £[48104. 

The  silicates  other  than  those  of  the  alkalies  are  insoluble  in  all  acids, 
even  the  strongest,  except  hydrofluoric  acid. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  silicates  in  soluble  form  it  is  necessary  to 
fuse  them  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  whereby 
silicates  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  formed. 

TERRA  SILICEA  PURIFICATA— Purified  SiUceous  Earth 

(Ter.  Sil.  Purif. — Purified  Kieselguhr — Purified  Infusorial  Earth) 

A  form  of  silica  (SiOi  =  60.30)  consisting  of  the  f rustules  and  fragments  of  diatoms, 
purified  by  boiling  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  and  calcining.  It  does  not 
contain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  moisture.     Preserve  it  in  tightly  closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Very  bulky  fine  powder;  white,  light  gray  or  pale  buff;  absorbs  4  times  its  weight 
of  water;  insoluble  in  water.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  439. 

For  tests  Jot  identity,  and  for  impurities  (moisture),  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  substance  represents  that  form  of  infu- 
sorial earth  known  as  Kieselguhr.  It  is  now  used  as  a  filtering  agent  and 
is  recommended  for  this  purpose  in  the  pharmacopcBial  monograph  on 
aromatic  waters.  Kaolin^  aluminum  silicate,  is  discussed  on  p.  494  and 
sodium  silicate  on  p.  442. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  ACIDS 


An  acid  is  a  substance  which  changes  blue  litmus-paper  red,  and 
combines  with  bases  to  form  salts.  The  substances  answering  this 
definition  are  both  inorganic  and  organic,  and  among  the  inorganic  acids, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  found  both  binary  and  ternary  compounds. 
The  binary  compounds  are  the  four  bodies,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
hydrobromic  acid,  HBr,  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  HFl. 
These  four  are  called  haloid  adds,  because  derived  from  the  fom*  halogen 
elements.  Three  of  these  haloid  acids  are  recognized  by  the  pharma- 
copceia  either  alone  or  in  pharmaceutic  preparations. 
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Organic  acids  consist  of  carbon  radicals  combined  with  the  group 
carboxyl,  COOH.  These  will  be  discussed  under  their  proper  grouping 
in  Part  IV. 

The  inoi^nic  acids  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  haloid  acids  just 
mentioned,  hydroxides  of  the  negative  elements.  Acids  may  be  solids, 
liquids,  or  gases;  in  fact,  all  the  members  of  this  lai^e  group  have  little 
in  common  save  their  acid  action  on  litmus-paper  and  their  ability  to 
form  salts  with  the  alkalies. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  all  the  official  inorganic  acids  except 
boric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  arsenous  acid,  the  three  being  considered 
under  the  elements  from  which  derived.  All  those  considered  in  this 
chapter  are  liquids,  and  are  commercially  called  the  heavy  adds,  because 
their  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water.  These  acids  are  usually 
in  the  concentrated  form,  and  decidedly  caustic.     Hence  in  handling 


Fli.  231.— Cuboy  trunnion 

them  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
delicate  substances.  If,  in  handling,  they  are  spattered  on  the  skin, 
they  should  be  immediately  washed  off;  if  the  area  of  burn  is  considerable, 
it  should  be  covered  with  emollients  of  mildly  alkaline  character,  such 
as  lime  liniment  or  sodium  bicarbonate.  Their  active  character  prevents 
their  ordinary  storage  in  wood  or  metal,  although  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  sulphuric  acid  in  concentrated  form  can  be  safely  stored 
in  iron  tanks,  that  acid  attacking  iron  only  when  diluted.  In  pharmacy, 
however,  such  acids  must  be  handled  entirely  in  glass  or  porcelain,  and 
in  purchasing  quantities  of  the  same  they  are  usually  furnished  in  large 
glass  containers  boxed  with  straw,  called  carboys.  In  handling  these 
carboys  it  is  usually  advisable  to  have  trunnions  on  which  they  can  be 
rocked  (F^.  231),  though,  with  careful  handling,  this  expense  may  be 
avoided. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  commercial  strength  of  the  different 
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strong  acids,  the  usual  custom  being  to  furnish  an  acid  of  the  greatest 
concentration  feasible. 

It  is  useful  to  memorize  the  following  strengths  and  specific  gravities: 

HCl       H,S04     HNO, 

Percentage  of  absolute  acid 31  to  33  93  to  95  67  to  69 

Specific  gravity  (approximate) 1.16         1.83         1.40 

While  the  pharmacopoeial  concentrated  acids  vary  in  strength,  the 
same  standard  demands  that  diluted  acids  contain  10  per  cent,  of  absolute 
acid,  except  diluted  acetic  acid  (6  per  cent.)  and  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid  (2  per  cent.).  A  very  convenient  method  of  estimating  the  strength 
of  adds  is  by  their  specific  gravity.  As  an  illustration,  it  will  be  noted 
above  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  1.83.  Water,  which 
is  the  only  likely  adulterant,  has,  of  course,  the  specific  gravity  of  1.00, 
and  if  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  the  specific  gravity  will  fall 
to  a  point  somewhere  between  1.83  and  1.00.  The  only  official  liquid  acid 
whose  specific  gravity  is  not  a  criterion  of  strength  is  acetic  acid.  (See 
p.  603.)  The  antidote  for  acids  is  mild  alkali,  such  as  calcined  magnesia 
or  lime  liniment,  this  being  a  good  illustration  of  a  chemical  antidote 
acting  on  an  acid  to  form  a  neutral  and  inert  salt.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  word  "mild,"  for  while  it  is  true  that  con- 
centrated sodium  hydrate  or  other  strong  alkali  would  form  with  the 
acid  a  neutral  salt,  yet  the  action  of  the  same  alkali  is  as  dangerously 
caustic  as  is  the  acid  for  which  it  is  intended  as  an  antidote. 

Most  inorganic  acids  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
a  salt  of  the  acid  which  is  desired.  Sulphuric  acid  possesses  a  greater 
aflinity  for  metals  than  most  other  acids,  hence  when  a  salt  of  the  acid  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  sulphate  is  formed  and  the  acid  is  liberated. 

Reviewing  the  manufacture  of  official  acids,  we  see  how  often  this 
rule  applies: 


Hydrochloric  acid,  made  from  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid. 
H^drobromic      *^  **        "  potassium  bromide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitric  **  **        '' sodium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Chromic  ^'  "        ''  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbonic  '*  "        "  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sulphuric  acid. 


Exceptions  to  this  method  are: 

Phosphoric  acid,  made  by  oxidation  of  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid. 
Sulphurous      ^*  ^^        reduction  of  sulphuric  acid  with  carbon. 

The  officials  treated  in  this  chapter  are: 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  coni 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
Diluted  hydrobromip  acid 
Muted  hydriodic  acid 
%nip  of  hydriodic  acid 
Xitnc  acid 

Nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Diluted  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Diluted  phosphoric  acid 
Hvpophosphorous  acid 
IMluted  hypophosphorous  acid 
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OFFICIAL  ACIDS 

ACmUM  HTDROCHLORICnM— Hydrochloric  Acid 

(Acid.   Hydrochl.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  31  per  cent,  nor  more  than  33  per 
cent,  of  HCl  (36.47).     Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Summarized  Description, 

Ck)lorle8s  fuming  liquid;  pimsent  odor;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp. 
gr.  1.155.  For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  13.  For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  {as 
under  diluted  hydrochloric  acid)  ana  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  and  also  Piart  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — This  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^ 
containing  31  to  33  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.16.  Its  two  synonyms — spirit  of  seorsaU  and  muriatic  add" 
suggest  its  origin,  the  word  muriatic  being  derived  from  the  Latin  mvriaSj 
which  means  brine.  As  mentioned  above,  it  is  prepared  by  diHtilling  a 
mixture  of  salt  (sodium  chloride)  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ACmUM   HTDROCHLORICUM  DILUrnM— Dilated 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

(Acid.  HydrochL  DiL) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5 
per  cent,  of  HGl  (36.47).     Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  100  Gm.  hydrochloric  acid  with  220  Gm.  distilled  water. 

Summarized  Description. 

Golorless,  odorless  liquid:  stronglv  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp.  gr.  1.049.  For 
details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  14.  For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (free  chlorine,  bromine, 
bromide  and  iodioe.  heavy  metals,  arsenic,  sulphates,  sulphurous  acid)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  14,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Diluted  hydrochloric  add  is  prepared  by  mixing  100  Gm.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (U.S.P.)  with  220  Gm.  of  water.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prepara- 
tion strictly  follows  the  rules  of  dilution  performed  by  alligation.  The 
problem  is  to  reduce  a  32  per  cent,  acid  to  a  10  per  cent.  acid.  Following 
general  rules  of  alligation,  we  get: 

32  -  10  =  22 7 

10  -  0  =  10  — 

10%_ 

31.9  6% 

10  (or  water) 

I 


Summed  up,  we  find  that 

10  Gm.   of  the  official  strong  acid  (31.9  per  cent.) 
and  22  Gm.  of  water  (0  per  cent.) 

gives  32  Gm.  of  the  diluted  acid  (10  per  cent.). 

Then,  by  proportion: 

If  to  make  32  Gm.  diluted  acid  we  require  10  Gm.  of  strong  acid;  then  to  mtke 
320  Gm.  diluted  acid  we  require  ^^%2  X  10  or  100  Gm.  stronger  acid. 
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Or,  expressed  by  equation: 


32     :     10     :  :    320     :    X 

,       10     X     320  ,    ,^^ 

X     equals       .- equals  100  Gm. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  always  in  diluted  form,  is  used  in  indigestion. 
Dose, — Of  the  diluted  acid,  1  mil  (15  minims). 

ACmiTM    HTDROBROMICUM    DILUTUM— Diluted 

Hydrobromic  Acid 

(Acid.  Hydrobrom.  Dil.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5 
per  cent,  of  HBr  (80.93).  Preserve  it  in  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles,  pro- 
tected from  hght. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  odorless  Uquid;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp.  gr.  1.076.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  12. 

For  teste  far  identity,  for  impuritiee  (non-volatile  matter,  sulphuric  acid,  barium, 
beavy  metals,  free  bromine,  iodine,  arsenic,  chlorides)  and  for  aeeayy  see  U.S. P.,  p.  13 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  acid  is  a  liquid  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
absolute  hydrogen  bromide,  and  since  an  unstable  chemicsd,  should  be 
dispensed  as  fresh  as  possible  by  the  pharmacist.  Hence  efforts  have 
been  made  to  devise  a  simple  method  for  its  extemporaneous  manufac- 
ture. ^  The  ordinary  method  of  manufacture  is  by  treatment  of  potassium 
bromide  with  sulphuric  acid  by  the  following  reaction: 

2KBr  +  HjSO*  =  2HBr  +  K2SO4. 

From  this  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  reaction 
other  than  hydrobromic  acid  is  potassium  sulphate.  This  dissolves  in 
water  with  the  hydrobromic  acid,  and  to  separate  the  acid  from  the 
sulphate  solution  the  tedious  process  of  distillation  is  necessary.  This 
led  investigators  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  second  reaction  prod- 
uct from  the  acid  by  precipitation,  in  which  case  the  acid  could  be 
obtained  by  simple  filtration  of  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate.  There 
are  very  few  insoluble  potassium  salts,  the  best  known  being  the  bitar- 
trate — cream  of  tartar — and  this  is  utilized  in  the  Fothergill  process 
of  making  hydrobromic  acid.  In  this,  instead  of  using  sulphuric  acid 
with  potassium  bromide,  tartaric  acid  is  employed,  and,  on  standing, 
the  bi tartrate  crystallizes  out,  the  reaction  being: 

KBr     +     H,C4H40e     =     KHC4H40e     +     HBr 
119  150  188  80 

The  above  equation  implies  the  molecular  proportion  of  119  Gm. 
potassium  bromide  and  150  Gm.  tartaric  acid  in  making  80  Gm.  hydro- 
bromic acid.  Then  to  make  1000  Gm.  10  per  cent,  hydrobromic  acid 
(containing  100  Gm.  absolute  acid)  will  require  ^^%o  X  119,  or  148  Gm. 
potassium  bromide  and  ^^%q  X  150,  or  187  Gm.  tartaric  acid. 

These  proportions  do  not  agree  with  the  original  recipe  of  Dr.  Wade, 
who  planned  an  acid  each  dram  of  which  would  contain  the  equivalent  of 
10  grains  of  bromine;  nor  with  Dr.  Fothergill's  recipe,  which  was  a  cum- 
bersome one,  adapted  to  the  Imperial  system  of  measures;  nor  with  the 
simpler  recipe  of  Professor  Maisch. 
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The  latter  recipe  consists  of  80  grains  of  potassium  bromide  diflsolved 
in  6  fluidrachms  water;  100  grains  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  2  fluidrachms 
water;  the  solutions  mixed  and  then  chilled,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  cream  of  tartar.  The  diificulty  in  striking  an  exact 
recipe  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  cream  of  tartar  precipi- 
tated, and  in  the  metric  recipe  given  above,  the  total  amount  of  water 
used  should  be  900  mils.  Moreover,  not  more  than  100  mils  should  be 
made  at  a  time,  since  the  product  is  not  very  stable. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  product  of  this  process  is  not  absolutely 
pure  acid;  it  always  contains  some  potassium  bromide  and  potassium 
bitartrate.     Diluted  hydrobromic  acid  is  used  as  a  sedative. 

Dose, — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

ACroUM  HYDRIODICUM  DILUTUM— DUuted  Hydriodic  Acid 

(Acid.  Hydriod.  Dil.) 

An  aqueouB  solution  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5 
per  cent,  of  HI  (127.93).  Preserve  it  in  amber-colored,  ^lass-stoppered  bottles, 
protected  from  light,  and  do  not  dispense  it  if  it  contains  free  iodine. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  135  Gm.  potassium  iodide  and  10  Gm.  potassium  hypophosphite  in  2.50 
mils  of  distilled  water.  Dissolve  136.5  Gm.  tartaric  acid  in  400  mils  of  diluted  alcohol. 
Mix  the  two  solutions,  chill,  filter  through  cotton,  wash  filter  with  diluted  alcohol. 
Warm  filtrate  on  water-bath  until  the  alcohol  has  evaporated.  Then  add  enough 
water  to  make  1000  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  11. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  faintly  yellow  liquid;  odorless;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus; 
sp.  gr.  1.10.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (sulphuric  acid,  barium,  free  bromine  and 
iodine,  chlorides,  heavy  metals,  arsenic)  and  lor  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  12  and  also  Part 
V  of  this  book. 

SYRUPUS   ACmi   HYDRIODICI— Syrup   of   Hydriodic  Add 

(Syr.  Acid.  Hydriod.) 

One  hundred  mils  of  Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid  yields  not  less  than  1.3  Gm.  nor 
more  than  1.45  Gm.  of  HI  (127.93). 

Condensed  Recive. 

Mix  125  mils  of  diluted  hydriodic  acid  with  300  mils  of  water  and  with  enough 
syrup  to  make  1  liter. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  faint  straw-colored  fluid;  odorless;  sweet  acidulous  taste,  sp.  gr.  1.215. 
For  details  see-  U.S. P.,  p.  427. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (free  iodine)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.  and 
also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Hydriodic  acid,  as  mentioned  on  p.  389,  is  the  binary 
acid  of  iodine.  It  is  official  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  in  the  form 
of  diluted  (10  per  cent.)  acid  and  the  syrup  (containing  slightly  more  than 
1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  hydriodic  acid).  The  pharmacopceial 
method  of  the  preparation  of  the  diluted  acid  is  a  process  devised  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  Glasg6w,  and  antedates  the  Fothergill-Wade  process, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  the  acid  being  liberated  from  potassium  iodide 
by  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  sufficient  to  precipitate  potassium  bitar- 
trate, the  equation  being  as  follows: 

KI     +     H2C4H40«     =     KHC4H40.     +    HI. 
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The  pharmacopoeia!  recipe  directs  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of 
potassium  hypophosphite,  which  is  added  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  separation  of  the  iodine,  which  occurs  when  hydriodic  acid  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

2HI     +     O  (from  air)     =     H»0     +     I,. 

Potassium  hypophosphite  is  supposed  to  recombine  the  liberated  iodine 
with  hydrogen  by  the  following  reaction : 

KPH,0,     +     41     +     2H,0     =     KI     +     3HI     +     H.PO*. 

This  decomposition,  as  well  as  that  of  ferrous  iodide,  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  of  late  years  (see  p.  ^06),  recent  investigations  seeming  to  show 
that  the  accepted  idea  that  the  decomposition  is  due  to  the  separation  of  free  iodine 
is  erroneous.  Haussmann  claims  that  spoiled  specimens  of  the  syrup  contain  no  free 
iodine,  and  that  the  change  noticed  is  tne  conversion  of  the  canensugar  into  glucose, 
which  change  is  accompamed  by  side  reactions,  which  produce  the  brown  color.  His 
theory,  however,  as  far  as  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  (p.  506)  is  concerned,  is  not  in 
accord  with  faicts,  since  if  the  brown  tint  is  due  to  caramelization  of  sugar,  the  svrup 
could  not  be  restored^  to  its  green  tint  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  card  teeth,  as 
really  occurs.  Since  iodine  is  liberated  under  oxidizing  action  of  air,  it  b  advisable 
to  avoid  combination  of  the  official  acid  or  the  syrup  prepared  therefrom  with  oxi- 
dizing agents;  hence  potassium  chlorate  should  not  be  oispensed  with  the  syrup. 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  1880  directed  a  method  for  the  manufacture  of  the  syrup 
of  hydriodic  acid  different  from  that  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  the  process  of  1880 
being  to  treat  water  in  which  iodine  was  suspended  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  the 
equation  being  as  follows: 

H,S    +    Ii     -    2HI     +    S. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  process  leads  to  a  purer  form  of  hydriodic 
acid  than  does  the  process  of  the  present  pharmacopceia,  since  the  attempt 
to  precipitate  all  the  potassium  salt  as  potassium  bitartrate  is  not  entirely 
successful,  inasmuch  as  the  bitartrate  is  somewhat  soluble. 

Both  the  diluted  acid  and  the  syrup  are  used  as  alteratives. 

Dose, — Of  diluted  acid,  0.5  mil  (8  minims).  Of  syrup,  4  mils  (1 
fluidrachm). 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM— Nitric  Acid 
(Acid.  Nitric.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  67  per  cent,  nor  more  than  69  per 
cent,  of  HNOs  (63.(X2) .  Preserve  it  in  dark  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles  and 
protect  it  from  the  hght. 

Summarized  Description. 

Faming,  caustic,  corrosive  liquid:  suffocating  odor;  strongly  acid  to  litmus;  sp. 
gr.  1.403;  volatilizes  at  llO^C;  aissolves  metals  with  evolution  of  red-brown  fumes; 
stains  wool  and  the  skin  yellow.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  18. 

For  teats  for  iderUiiy,  for  impurities  (non-volatile  matter,  arsenic,  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  heavy  metals,  iodine,  bromine,  iodic  acid,  bromic  acid)  and  for 
o*say  see  U.S.P.,  p.  18  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Nitric  acid  is  made  by  treating  sodium  nitrate  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  distillation.  The  official  concentrated 
acid  contains  68  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid,  and  has  the  specific  gravity 
of  1.40.  It  was  formerly  largely  dispensed  under  the  synonym  of  aqita 
fortis  (strong  water),  a  synonym  which,  fortunately,  is  falling  into  disuse. 
The  danger  of  the  phrase  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  it  on  prescriptions  with 
oquafontana,  which  means  spring-water.  Nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
active  of  chemical  substances,  it  being  the  most  prominent  oxidizing 
agent  in  general  use.    (See  p.  398)    Great  care  should  be  taken  in  handling 
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it  to  avoid  contact  with  the  skin  or  clothing,  as  it  acts  as  a  very  strong 
caustic  on  both,  either  destroying  the  fabric  or  staining  it  yellow. 

Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  dUuted  nitric  acid  is  the  above  prepa- 
ration diluted  with  water  to  a  10  per  cent,  preparation,  the  proportions  following  the 
rule  of  dilution  by  alligation. 

Nitric  acid  is  given  highly  diluted  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. 
Dose. — ^Of  the  diluted  (10  per  cent.)  acid,  2  mils  (30  minims). 

ACmUM    NITROHYDROCHLORICITM— NitrohydrocUoric  Add 
(Acid.  Nitrohydrochl. — Nitromuriatic  Acid) 

A  strong  aaueous  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrosyl 
chloride,  and  chlorine. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Cautiously  mix  18  mils  of  nitric  acid  with  82  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Summarized  Description. 

Golden-yellow,  t  uming,  corrosive  liquid ;  smells  of  chlorine ;  dissolves  gold  leaf.  For 
detaib  see  U.S. P.,  p.  18. 

For  impurities  (non-volatile  matter)  see  U.S.P. 

ACmUM  NITROHTDROCHLORICUM  DILUTUM— DUttted  Nitiohy- 

"  drochloiic  Add 

(Acid  Nitrohydrochl.  Dil. — Diluted  Nitromuriatic  Acid) 

A  diluted  aqueous  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrosyl 
chloride,  and  chlorine. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Cautiously  mix  10  mils  of  nitric  acid  with  45.5  mib  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
dilute  with  enough  water  to  make  250  mils.     For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  pale-yellow  liquid;  faint  odor  of  chlorine;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to 
litmus.     For  details  see  U.S.r.,  p.  19. 

For  impurities  (non-volatile  matter)  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  the  aqiui  regia  of  the 
alchemists.  Hydrochloric  acid  will  not  dissolve  gold,  neither  will  nitric 
acid;  but  the  two  combined  have  this  power,  hence  the  alchemistic 
name,  which,  translated,  means  the  king  of  waters  {royal  wcUer),  since  it 
dissolves  gold,  the  king  of  metals.  This  special  solvent  power  is  due  to 
presence,  in  the  acid,  of  nitrosyl  chloride,  NOCl,  and  free  chlorine. 

Aqua  regia  is  made  by  the  direct  combination  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric aci(Js,  the  reaction  being  as  follows:    . 

HNOa     +     3HCI     =     NOCl     -f     CI,     +     H.O. 

On  figuring  at  the  combining  quantities  used  in  the  above  equation  and 
expressing  same  in  terms  of  the  official  strength  of  the  acid,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  combining  proportion  is  as  follows: 


Molecular   Weight  of 
Nitric  Acid 

H  -    1 

N  =  14 

Os  =  48 

^JOa  Mol.  wt.  =63 

Molecular  Weight  of 
Hydrochloric  Acid 

H  =      1 
CI  =    35.5 

HCl  Mol.  wt.  -    36.5 
3  HCl  «  109.5 

Molecular  Weight  of 
Nitroeyl  Chloride 

N  =  14 

0  =  16 

CI  =«  35.5 

NOCl  -  65.5 

Molecular  Weight  of 
Water 

H,0  =  18 

MoUeuUvr  Weight  of 
Chlorine 

a,  -7L 

Repeating  the  equa 
HNOa 
63 

,tion : 

+     3HC1     =     N0( 
109.5              65. 

::i    +    CI,    +    B 
6              71              ] 

[.O 

18, 
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we  see  that  the  proportions  expressed  are  63  Gm.  absolute  (100  per  cent.)  HNO3  and 
109.5  Gm.  absolute  (100  per  cent.)  HCl.  Then,  how  much  68  per  cent.  HNOs  and 
how  much  32  per  cent.  HCl  will  be  needed?  Taking  up  the  nitric  acid  problem 
first,  we  find  it  will  require  ^^%s  X  63  Gm.,  which  equals  92.6  Gm.  nitric  acid  U.S. P. 
(68  per  cent.). 

As  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  we  will  need : 

^^.%2  X  109.5  Gm.j  which  equals  342.2  Gm.  hydrochloric  acid  U.S. P.  (32  per  cent.). 
That  is,  92.6  Gm.  official  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.403  and  342.2  Gm.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1. 155,  are  required  to  fulfil  molecular  proportions.  Then,  how  many  mils 
of  each  acid? 

As  to  nitric  acid : 

1  mil  water  =  1  Gm. 

1  mil  nitric  acid    =  1.403  Gm. 

Hence,  92.6  Gm.  nitric  acid  equab  92.6  divided  by  1.403,  which  equals  66  mils. 
As  to  hydrochloric  acid : 

1  mil  water  «  1  Gm. 

1  mil  hydrochloric  acid  =  1.155  Gm. 

Hence,  342.2  Gm.  hydrochloric  acid  equals  342.2  divided  by  1.155  equals  296  + 

mils.    That  is,  nitrohydrochloric  acid  can  be  made  by  mixing  66  mils  nitric  acid 

U.S.?.  with  296  mils  hydrochloric  acid  U.S. P.,  or  by  union  of  18  mils  nitric  acid  with 

81  mils  hydrochloric  acid : 

296     X     18 
66     :    296     :  :    18    :      x.      X     =     ^ =     81 

Comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  official  recipe  shows  the  latter  provides 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diluted  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  made  by  mixing  10  mils  of  nitric 
acid  with  45.5  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  the  reaction  has  ended, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  make  the  official  product  mea- 
sure 250  mils  and  contain  the  equivalent  of  3.8  per  cent,  absolute  nitric 
acid  and  6.7  per  cent,  absolute  hydrochloric  acid — that  is,  about  10  per 
cent,  mixed  acids.  At  first  glance  it  would  be  seen  that  the  same  results 
could  be  obtained  by  blending  together  the  same  proportion  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  and  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  as  is  directed  of  the  two  con- 
centrated acids,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  adding  extra  water. 
But  in  practice  the  preparation  must  never  be  made  by  combining  the 
acids  in  diluted  form,  as  then  they  would  have  a  simple  mixture  of  the 
two  acids  and  not  a  solution  of  nitrosyl  chloride  and  chlorine. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  chemical  reaction  usually  occurs  best  in 
fairly  concentrated  solution;  that  the  more  diluted  the  solution,  the 
slower  and  less  violent  the  reaction,  for  violence  of  reaction  means  simply 
the  accomplishment  of  a  large  amoimt  of  work  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Accordingly,  if  it  is  known  that  a  reaction  is  apt  to  be  very  violent,  its 
dangers  may  be  lessened  by  a  proper  dilution  of  the  ingredients.  Another 
valuable  controller  of  violent  reactions  is  judicious  coohng  of  the  vessel. 

In  mixing  the  strong  acid,  care  must  be  exercised,  else  an  effervescence 
of  explosive  violence  will  occur.  The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
paixing  be  done  *4n  a  capacious  glass  vessel"  but  a- large  evaporat- 
ing dish  is  safer.  Note  that  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  acid  be 
stored  in  half-filled  amber-colored  bottles  and  states  that  the  acid  should 
not  be  dispensed  if  it  fails  to  liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  solution. 

Nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  a  hepatic  stimulant  when  given  in  largely 
diluted  doses.  A  prescription  for  liver  troubles,  formerly  largely  used, 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  fluidextract  of  taraxacum  with  the  acid.  When 
these  two  liquids  are  mixed,  a  violent  effervescence  occurs,  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  fluidextract.  In  dispensing 
such  preparations,  therefore,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  bottUng  untU 
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the  effervescence  ceases,  as  otherwise  the  liberated  gases  will  cause  an 
explosion  of  the  bottle  and  the  spattering  of  the  acid  mixture. 

Dose, — Of  strong  acid,  2  decimils  (3  minims).  Of  oflScial  diluted 
acid,  1  mil  (15  minims). 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

(H2SO4) 

This  well-known  substance  has  been  known  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  being  a  matter  of  record  that  Basil  Valentine  obtained  it  by  heat- 
ing ferrous  sulphate;  from  this  origin  is  the  synonym,  oil  of  vitriol,  derived. 
The  alchemist  had  become  famiUar  with  several  chemicals  of  crystalline 
form  and  of  different  colors,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  and 
iron.  By  reason  of  their  similarity  to  bright  pieces  of  glass  these 
substances  were  termed  respectively  white  vitriol  (vitrous  meaning  glass), 
bins  vitriol,  and  green  vitriol.  All  three  of  these  "glasses,"  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  strong  heat  in  a  retort,  yielded  an  oily  liquid  (sulphuric  acid), 
which  was,  therefore,  called  oil  of  vitriol  (or  oil  of  glass). 

As  already  explained  the  formula,  H2SO4,  is  assigned  this  important 
acid.  Oddo  and  Anneli  state  that  estimations  of  its  molecular  weight 
points  to  the  double  formula  H4S2O8  and  suggest  a  graphic  formula  show- 
ing this. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  manufactured  chemical  used, 
being  the  veritable  foundation  of  modern  chemical  industry;  therefore 
its  process  of  manufacture  must  be  clearly  comprehended. 

The  first  stage  is  burning  sulphur  in  contact  with  air,  when  there  is 
formed  sulphurous  oxide,  SO2,  whose  suffocating  odor  is  noticed  in  a 
burning  sulphur  match. 

The  second  stage  is  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  oxide,  SO2,  into  sul- 
phuric oxide,  SOs.  This  occurs  by  the  process  of  oxidation — ^the  adding 
of  oxygen  to  a  body — a  process  not  so  simple  as  it  at  first  seems.  We 
cannot  change  SO2  into  SOs  by  simply  mixing  with  oxygen.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  have  to  employ  an  energetic  compoimd  like  nitric  acid, 
chromium  trioxide,  or  potassium  permanganate.  Let  us  explain  the 
reason  for  this. 

The  change  from  SO2  to  S0«  is  not  simply  an  addition  of  one  more 
atom  of  oxygen;  there  is  another  and  very  important  difference — ^that  of 
valence  of  sulphur. 

Sulphur  in  SO2  is  quadrivalent — has  the  valence  iv — while  in  SO3 
it  is  sexivalent — has  the  valence  vi — and  to  change  sulphur  with  four 
bonds  to  sulphur  with  six  bonds  requires  energetic  action.  So  oxidation 
is  not  merely  adding  oxygen  to  a  body,  but  in  inorganic  chemistry  it 
almost  invariably  means  change  in  the  valence  of  one  of  the  elements 
acted  on. 

In  the  sulphuric  acid  process  we  have  completed  the  second  stage, 
save  giving  the  equation  showing  the  reaction,  which  is: 

3S0,     +    2HN0,     =     3S0,     -h     N,0,     +     H,0. 

In  writing  reactions  always  balance  the  finished  equation  to  see  if 
the  same  number  of  atoms  are  found  on  either  side  of  the  sign  of  equality. 
This  is  most  important,  for  otherwise  the  equation  is  defective.  Let  us 
now  run  over  the  reasoning  whereby  the  balancing  is  done.  Write  down 
the  equation  given  above,  checking  off  as  we  go  along.  3S,  in  the  SO* 
groups:  on  the  other  side  of  the  equation  we  have  3S  in  the  SOs  groups 
check  them.    3  X  20  in  the  SO2  groups  and  2  X  30  in  the  HNO«  groups; 
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that  makea  12  O's  in  all.  Let  us  look  on  the  oth^r  side.  3  X  30  in  the 
SOs  groups;  10  in  the  HaO  and  20  in  N2O2,  they  tally;  so  check  them  off. 
Then  there  are  2H  in  the  HNOs  groups,  and  on  the  other  side  there  are 
2H  in  HsO;  check  off.  Lastly,  there  are  2N  in  the  HNOg  groups,  and 
across  the  equality  line  there  are  2N  in  N2O2.  When  these  are  checked, 
off,  nothing  unaccounted  for  remains  on  either  side. 

An  interesting  and  useful  point,  especially  in  equation  writing,  is  the 
amount  of  oxygen  furnished  by  nitric  acid  in  oxidation.  2HN08  give 
three  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation: 


2HNOa  breaks  up  into 


HjNjOe  =  2HN0.. 

The  third  stage  of  the  sulphuric  acid  reaction  is  very  simple.  The 
sulphuric  oxide,  SOs,  comes  in  contact  with  steam,  H2O,  forming  sulphuric 
acid,  H2SO4. 

In  the  second  stage  one  of  the  products  is  N2O2.  This  readily  takes 
oxygen  from  the  air,  even  in  the  lead  chamber,  changing  from  a  colorless 
vapor  to  the  red-brown  fumes,  N2O4  or  2NO2.  This  N2O4  is  brought 
in  contact  with  fresh  quantities  of  sulphiu*ous  oxide,  which  it  oxidizes 
into  sulphuric  oxide  by  the  following  reaction:  28O2  +  N2O4  =N202  + 
280,. 


n n_ 


n n. 


J3 n      n      n      nMr 


JL 


JL 


FNF^ 


WW^W^ 


FSs.  233. — Lead-chamber  (schematic/:  A,  Sulphur  furnace  where  reaction  I  takes  place;  B,  retort 
where  nitric  acid  is  generated;  C,  lead-chamber  where  reactions  II- VI  occur. 

The  resulting  N2O2  is  again  converted  into  N2O4,  and  thus  the  process 
is  continuous,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  in  the  oxidization  procelL  Let  us  sum  up  the  reaction  in  its 
five  stages:  /^ 

I.  S  +0, 

II.  3SO,  +     2HN0,     = 

III.  80,  +     H2O 

IV.  N,0,  (from  II.)  +     0,. 
V.  280,  +     N2O4 

VI.  80,  +     H,0 


SO,. 

'380,     -f 
H,S04. 
N,04. 
280,     + 
H2SO4. 


H,0     +     N,Oi. 


N,0* 


From  this  stage  on  the  reaction  is  continuous,  employing  I,  V,  IV, 
and  VI.  ^^ 

There  are  several  intermediate  stages  in  the  reaction  ia6t  s^^wn  In  the  equations 
just  given.     For  instance  SOs  and  Ns04  unite  temporarily  to'^^nitrosyl  sulphuric 

acid,     SOiC^ggQ 

The  appended  sketch  (Fig.  232)  outlines  the  appara 


which  the 
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reactions  occur.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  lined  with  lead;  not  be- 
cause the  metal  is  impervious  to  the  acid,  but  because  the  lead  sulphate 
formed  is  insoluble  in  water  and  sticks  to  the  metal  as  a  protective  cover- 
ing. Were  zinc,  copper,  or  iron  employed,  the  sulphates  of  the  metal, 
being  soluble  in  water,  would  be  dissolved  off  by  the  steam,  constantly 
leaving  a  fresh  metallic  surface  to  be  attacked. 

While  a  deviation  from  the  subject  directly  under  consideration,  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  place  to  emphasize  the  necessity^  of  learning  to  write  and  bslance  equations 
correctly — ^those  short-hand  representatives  of  chemical  reactions  found  on  almo6t 
every  page  from  where  first  introduced  (p.  354).  As  an  illustration  of  how  not  to 
write  equations  mav  be  cited  the  following  remarkable  reaction  actually  suhmitted 
the  writer  by  one  of  his  pupils: 

Zn     +     NaOH     =     H,ZnS04! 

How  can  a  sulphate  be  formed  when  zinc  and  sodium  hydrate  are  mixed?  When 
we  write,  as  we  should — 

Zn     +     2NaOH     -     Hi     -f     NatZnOs, 

we  mean  that  if  we  combine  1  atom  of  zinc  with  2  atoms  sodium,  2  atoms  oxygen, 
and  2  atoms  hydrogen,  we  get,  as  the  reaction  products,  2  atoms  hydrogen  and  also 
2  atoms  sodium,  1  atom  zinc,  and  2  atoms  oxygen,  and  both  besides  must,  of  course, 
foot  up  the  same. 

To  use  a  common  comparison:  if  we  take  4  apples,  H  poimd  sugar,  and  1  pound 
flour  to  make  a  pie,  the  finished  pie  will  surely  not  contain  8  apples,  1  pound  su^ 
and  10  pounds  oi  flour.  Neither  will  it  contain  4  apples  and  a  pound  of  baking  soaa. 
Use.  in  writing  eauations.  the  same  common  sense  employed  in  discussing  an  ordinary 
apple-pie,  rememDering  tnat  a  chemical  reaction  is  merely  a  rearrangement  of  matter, 
and  during  such  a  chanse  matter  is  neither  created  nor  lost.  Whue  on  the  subject 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  three  varieties  of  reactions  by  giving  equations 
expressing  their  character: 

A  simple  reaclion  is  one  in  which  two  elements  combine  to  form  a  compound, 
thus:  H,  -f  O  =  H,0. 

A  simple  decomposition  is  a  reaction  in  which  an  element  acts  on  a  compound  in 
such  manner  as  to  break  it  up  and  then  form  a  new  compoimd,  thus:  K  +  HtO  = 
KOH  +  H. 

A  double  decomposition  is  a  reaction  in  which  two  compounds  so  act  on  each  other 
as  to  form  two  new  compounds,  thus:  KOH  +  HCl  =«  HjO  +  KCl. 

To  return  to  sulphuric  acid,  besides  obtaining  sulphurous  oxide  by 
burning  sulphur  in  air,  the  same  gas  is  obtained  by  the  burning  of  iroa 
pyrites  (see  p.  499),  and  in  technic  this  substance  is  largely  used  for  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  sulphur.  The  objection  to  this 
so-called  "pyrites  acid"  is  that  the  native  pyrites  usually  contain  arsenic, 
and  the  acid  obtained  therefrom  is  frequently  contaminated  with  this 
deleterious  substance.  Careful  manufacturers,  however,  succeed  in 
removing  all  traces  of  arsenic  by  treatment  of  the  crude  acid  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  the  excess  of  which  is  removed  from  the  acid  by  heating. 
According  as  to  whether  sulphvu*  or  iron  pyrites  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sulphuric  acid,  specially  constructed  furnaces  are  employed. 
It  might  here  be  said  that  the  limitations  of  this  work  preclude  enterics 
into  details  of  technic  of  the  manufacture  of  all  the  chemicals  here  de- 
scribed; the  student  desiring  such  is  referred  to  standard  works  on  chemical 
technology  found  in  the  preface. 

Of  recent  years,  the  contact  method  of  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  has  corn^ 
into  use.  In  this  process  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  oxide  to  sulphuric  oxide  is 
accomplished  by  passing  a  mixture  of  the  first-named  oxide  and  of  air  over  spongy' 
platinum  heated  to  400°-450°C.,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  nitric  acid — ^the  air  fu^ 
nishing  the  required  oxygen  and.  the  platinum  bringing  about  the  chemical  actioo. 
The  process  is  a  commercial  success,  and  is  still  operated  under  patents. 
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Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  manufactured  chemical  known 
to  the  world,  it  being  used  in  numberless  branches  of  trade.  An  indica- 
tions of  its  enormous  consumption  is  the  statement  that  in  this  country 
over  two  to  three  million  tons  are  made  each  year. 

Three  forms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia: 

ACmUM   SULPHURICITM— Sulphuric  Acid 

(Acid.  Sulphuric.) 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  93  per  cent,  nor  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  H2SO4 
(98.09).     Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

SumTnarized  Description. 

Ck)lorles8,  odorless,  oily  liquid;  verv  caustic  and  corrosive;  sp.  gr.,  1.83;  miscible 
with  water  and  with  alcohol,  with  evolution  of  much  heat;  vaporizes  with  evolution 
of  dense  fumes.     For  details  see  U.S. P..  p.  24. 

For  tests  for  ideTdity,  for  imTpwrUies  (lead,  nitric  or  nitrous  acids,  hydrochloric  acid, 
heavy  metals,  non-volatile  matter,  sulphurous  acid,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P., 
p.  24  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  contains  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  acid,  and 
has  the  specific  gravity  1.83,  which  represents  the  greatest  strength  of 
acid  convenient  for  manufacturing  and  handling.  This  acid  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  oily  consistence,  miscible  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water 
with  the  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  mixing  requires  great  caution 

ACmUM    SULPHURICITM    DILUTUM— Diluted     Sulphuric    Acid 

(Acid.  Sulph.  Dil.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5 
per  cent,  of  HtSOi  (98.09).     Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Pour  50  Gm.  sulphuric  acid  cautiously  into  420  Gm.  distilled  water.  For  details 
see  U.S.P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  odorless  liquid;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp.  gr.  1.067.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  25. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities  (non-volatile  matter,  sulphurous,  nitrous  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  heavy  metals  and  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  25  and  also 
Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  diluted  form  contains  about  10  per  cent,  absolute 
H2SO4.  As  mentioned  above,  the  dilution  of  the  strong  acid  with  either 
alcohol  or  water  must  be  performed  with  care,  as  great  heat  is  evolved, 
frequently  resulting  in  a  spattering  of  the  hot  acid.  A  rule  always  to  be 
observed  in  diluting  sulphuric  acid  is  that  the  acid  should  be  poured  in 
a  fine  stream  into  the  water  contained  in  a  shallow  di&h.  Never  should 
water  be  poured  into  the  acid,  and  rarely  is  it  advisable  to  perform  the 
dilution  of  the  acid  in  anything  but  a  shallow  open  dish. 

Medical  Properties. — Used  like  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.  The  con- 
centrated is  never  used  medicinaUy  except  after  dilution. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

ACmiTM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM— Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid 

(Acid.  Sulph.  Arom.) 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid  contains  free  sulphuric  acid  and  ethylsulphuric  acid 
together  equivalent  to  not  less  than  19  per  cent,  nor  more  than  21  per  cent,  of  H2SO4 
(98.09).    Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 
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Condtnud  Recipe. 
See  below. 

Summarized  DeecripUon. 

Clear,  reddish-brown  liquid;  aromatic  odor;  sp.  gr.  0.933.     For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  24. 

For  tests  for  idenlUyf  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  25  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  pharmaceutic  is  made  by  adding  109  mils  of  the  con- 
centrated acid  to  700  mils  alcohol,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cooled,  there 
is  added  50  mils  of  tincture  of  ginger,  1  mil  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  enough 
alcohol  to  make  the  finished  product  measure  1000  mils. 

At  the  first  glance  the  above  recipe  would  indicate  a  10  or  11  per  cent. 
acid,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  100  mils  of  sulphuric  acid  will  weigh 
183  Gm.,  while  100  mils  alcohol  weighs  but  82  Gm.,  it  wiQ  be  seen  that 
the  strength  by  weight  is  about  20  per  cent.  This  preparation  is  known 
as  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  replaces  the  original  recipe,  which  was  popular  for 
several  hundred  years.  The  preparation  contains,  besides  sulphuric  acid, 
some  ethylHsulphuric  acid.     (See  p.  593.) 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  affords  the  favorite  means  of  administration 
of  the  acid,  its  chief  use  being  in  the  night-sweats  of  tuberculosis. 

Z)o«c.— 1  mil  (15  minims). 


Fig.  233. — Apparatus  for  manufacture  of  sulphurous  add. 

Nordhausen  sidphttric  acid  is  a  form  of  acid  obtained  by  distilling;  completely 
exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate  or  roasted  iron  pyrites  in  dry  retorts.  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  H2SO4  and  0O3,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  assigned  the  formula  HsSxOr. 
A  semisolid  modification  now  in  commerce  consists  almost  entirely  of  SOi.  Oleum 
is  a  lic^uid  mixture  of  HsS04  and  SOt  obtained  by  the  contact  process. 

Acidum  Sulphurosum  (U.S.P.  ^VlII)  or  sulphunms  acid,  is  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  oxide,  containing  6  per  cent.  SOt.  In  common  with  all  teman' 
acids,  this  boay  is  derived  from  the  correspKindin^  oxide,  sulphurous  oxide,  which  we 
have  already  learned  is  SOt,  and  this  combines  with  water,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation : 

SOi     +     H,0     =     H,SO.. 

While  theoretically  all  ternary  acids  are  derived  from  the  oxides  by  treatment  with 
water,  in  the  practical  manufacture  of  ternary  acids  this  method  is  not  always  evident. 
For  instance,  in  the  Markoe  process  of  manufacture  of  phosphoric  acid  Cp.  4(M)  the 
formation  of  the  oxide,  while  occurring,  is  not  expressed  in  the  equation.  Sulphurous 
acid,  however,  is  manufactured  by  the  oirect  solution  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  in  water, 
thisjKas  being  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Two  operations — oxidation,  or  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  a  body,  and  reduction, 
or  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  a  substance — are  very  important  operations  in  chemical 
work. 

Substances  capable  of  increasing  the  valence  of  an  element  at  the  same  time  it 
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gives  oxjrgen  to  the  element  are  called  oxidizing  agents,  and,  on  a  preceding  page, 
nitric  acia,  potassium  permanganate,  and  chromic  acid  were  cited  as  oxidizing  agents. 
A  roducing  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  oxygen  from  a  body  and  reduces  the  valence 
of  one  of  its  elements.  Carbon  (charcoal),  metallic  sodium  (chiefly  as  sodium  alcoho- 
late),  and  glucose  are  examj^le^  of  reducing  agents,  and  usually  in  inorganic  chemistry 
carix)n  is  employed.  This  is  true  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  which  the 
reaction  is  as  follows: 

H,804     =»     SOj     +     H,0 

2SO,       +    C        =     2S0i     +     COj. 

Both  gases  formed,  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbonic  oxide,  after  washing-;— after 
passing  through  a  flask  containing  water,  which  will  absorb  such  soluble  impurities  as 
sulphuric  oxide — are  run  intb  cooled  distiUed  watei\  which  dissolves  the  stilphurous 
ojdae  ^forming  corresponding  acid),  while  most  oi  the  carbon  dioxide  passes  off. 
Since  the  process  affords  a  stmdng  illustration  of  the  apparatus  required  in  the  manu- 
facture, washing,  and  collecting  of  gases,  a  picture  of  the  apparatus  is  here  ^iven 
^Ft^.  233).  Sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are  employed  because  of  their  re- 
ducmg  action,  both  abstracting  oxygen  from  many  substances  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  it  is  because  of  this  property  that  these  bodies  are  used  as  bleaching 
acents  and  as  disinfectants,  and  it  is  because  of  the  latter  action  that  the  official  acid  is 
of  value  in  medicine.  Sulphurous  acid  is  sometimes  used  internally  as  an  antiferment. 
It  soon  loses  the  dissolvea  sulphurous  oxide,  hence  should  be  dispensed  only  in  the 
fresh  state. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

ACmUM    PHOSPHORICUM— Phosphoric    Acid 

(Acid.    Phos.) 

A  liquid  containin|;  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  nor  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  H1PO4 
(08.06).     Preserve  it  m  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  odorless,  syrupy  liquid;  stronglv  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp.  gr. 
1.72;  on  heating  it  is'convertodinto  pyrophosphorio  acid  and  then  into  metaphosphorio 
acid.    For  detuls  see  U.S.P.,  p.  21. 

For  teste  for  idenHtyf  for  impuritieay  see  diluted  phosphoric  acid.  For  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  21  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^Phosphoric  acid  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopceia 
in  the  form  of  an  85  to  88  per  cent,  solution,  the  so-called  "syrupy  phos- 
phoric acid."  It  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  with  nitric 
acid,  a  process  accompanied  by  some  danger,  hence  the  recipe  is  omitted 
in  the  present  pharmacopoeia,  since  the  chemical  can  be  best  and  mpst 
cheaply  prepared  by  the  large  manufacturer.  The  equation  of  the 
reaction  is 

6P         +     lOHNO,     =      3P,05      +      5H,0     +     5N,0, 
P,0.      +     3H,0  =       HePjOg    =       2HaP04. 

Let  us  go  over  the  reasoning  employed  in  figuring  out  these  quantities.  We  want 
to  make  PsO* ;  we  need  for  this  five  atoms  of  oxvgen.  We  have  learned  that  2HNOs 
yield  three  atoms  of  oxygen;  three  is  not  divisible  into  five;  hence  to  make  FtOb  will 
require  the  amotmt  of  oxygen  from  nitric  acid  corresponding  to  the  least  common 
multiple  of  three  and  five.  This  is  fifteen.  Fifteen  atoms  of  oxygen  are  needed; 
2fl\0s  yield  three  atoms  oxygen;  hence  to  furnish  150  will  require  5  X  2HN0i  or 
lOHNO,. 

We  are  making  PtOs.  One  molecule  of  this  contains  five  atoms  of  oxygen.  We 
bave  fifteen  atoms  of  oxygen;  hence  can  make  3P206;  for  Z  X  50  ^  150.  Lastly, 
we  see  that  in  SPsOs  there  are  six  phosphorus;  hence  we  begin  the  equation  with  six 
atoms  of  phosphorus  and  ten  molecules  of  nitric  acid. 

If  to  one  molecule  of  PsOs  we  add  one  molecule  of  H2O,  we  get  two 
molecules  of  metaphosphorio  acid,  HPOs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
above,  we  add  three  molecules  H2O  to  one  molecule  of  PjOs,  we  get  two 
molecules  of  the  official  (so-called  ortho-)  phosphoric  acid,  H8P04- 
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A  less  dangerous  method  of  manufacture  than  that  just  given,  devised 
by  Professor  Markoe  for  the  use  of  the  retail  pharmacist,  consisted  in 
treating  phosphorus  under  the  surface  of  water  with  bromine  and  a  small 
quantity  of  iodine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  nitric  acid  is  added. 
The  reaction  runs  in  three  distinct  stages.  First,  phosphorus  and  bro- 
mine unite  to  form  phosphorus  pentabromide,  viz. : 

(I)     P     +     Bri   -=     PBr». 

This  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  water,  with  the  formation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  hydrobromic  acid: 

(II)     PBr6     +     4H,0     -     H,P04     -h     5HBr. 

The  nitric  acid  liberates  bromine  from  hydrobromic  acid: 

(III)     6HBr     -h     2HN0,     =     Bu     +    4HaO     +     N,0,. 

The  bromine  here  freed  acts  on  another  portion  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  the  reactions  I,  II,  and  III  are  repeated  in  regular  order  as  long  as 
any  phosphorus  remains  unoxidized. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  process^  nitric  acid  being  the  real  oxidizing  agent  in  both  cases.  The  function 
of  the  bromme  in  the  second  process  is  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  reaction  by  eently 
bringing  the  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  insuring  a  gradual  evolutioB 
of  the  gaseous  nitrogen  dioxide;  for  be  it  remembered  that  most  explosions  are  due 
either  to  a  sudden  evolution  or  a  sudden  contraction  of  a  gas.  If  the  process  is  so 
planned  to  permit  the  evolution  of  a  gas  during  several  hours,  no  danger  ensues, 
out  if  the  same  amount  of  gas  is  evolved  in  a  few  moments,  a  violent  explosion  occurs 
(p.  422). 

In  both  processes  the  liquid  remaining  at  completion  of  reaction 
is  evaporated,  partly  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  (also  bromine,  in  last  process),  and  also  to  concentrate  the  prod- 
uct to  the  official  strength.  The  last  task  is  very  tedious  if  carried 
out  in  an  open  evaporating  dish,  and  in  the  writer's  experience  he  has 
never  succeeded  in  making  an  acid  of  pharmacopoeia!  strength,  the 
strongest  he  produced  being  about  65  per  cent.  Under  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  1880,  where  a  50  per  cent,  acid  was  directed,  the  Markoe  process  was 
feasible  for  the  retail  pharmacist,  but  now  that  the  pharmacopoeia  de- 
mands the  more  concentrated  form,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  original 
proposition  that  the  pharmacist  had  better  purchase  his  phosphoric  acid. 
Much  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  commerce  contains  arsenic,  and  the  origin 
of  this  impurity  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  persistently  impurities  may 
sometimes  cUng  to  chemicals,  even  though  the  original  substance  has  un- 
dergone several  changes.  The  arsenic  in  the  phosphoric  acid  is  due  to 
arsenic-contaminated  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  obtains  it  from 
arsenic-contaminated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taminated with  arsenic  is  usually  that  manufactured  from  iron  pyrites, 
in  which  the  arsenic  originally  occurred.  It,  therefore,  behooves  every 
careful  pharmacist  to  test  both  his  phosphoric  acid  and  his  sodium  phos- 
phate for  arsenic  by  the  tests  prescribed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.    (SeePart  V.) 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM    DILUTUM— DUuted    Phosphoric  Acid 

(Acid.  Phos.  DiL) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5 
per  cent,  of  H3PO4  (98.06).     Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
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Condensed  Recipe, 

Mix  100  Gm.  phosphoric  acid  with  765  Gm.  distilled  water. 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  colorless,  odorless  liquid;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp.  gr.  1.057. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  21. 

For  tests  far  identity,  for  impurities  (metaphosphoric  and  pyrophosphoric  acids; 
phosphorous,  hypophosphorous,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids;  heavy  metals,  arsenic 
and  phosphates)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  21  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — ^This  body  represents  the  strong  acid  diluted  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  to  make  it  contain  10  per  cent,  of  absolute  H,P04. 
These  two  acids  are  employed  as  nervous  stimulants,  although  for  such 
purpose  that  popular  remedy,  dcid  phosphates,  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. A  recipe  for  this  preparation  may  be  found  in  the  National 
Formulary  under  the  title  of  ligtuyr  addi  phosphorici.     (See  p.  384.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theoretic  construction  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  based  on  the  addition  of  three  molecules  of  water  to  one  molecule 
of  phosphoric  oxide,  this  yielding  H,P04 — the  so-called  orthophosphoric 
acid.  As  explained  on  p.  358,  this  substance  is  not  the  true  "ortho-" 
acid.  If  the  same  oxide  is  combined  with  one  molecule  of  water,  the 
following  reaction  occurs:  .  , 

P,06    +    H,0    =    2HPO3, 

metaphosphoric  acid  being  formed.  This  metaphosphoric  acid  is  called 
glacial  phosphoric  add,  because  on  cooling  it  becomes  a  transparent, 
ice-like  soUd. 

Under  this  division  mention  may  be  made  of  pyrophosphoric  add, 
H4P1O7.  The  composition  of  this  body  will  be  considered  when  discussing 
sodium  pyrophosphate  (p.  441),  and  mention  is  here  made  merely  to  call 
attention  to  the  test  distinguishing  between  the  three  forms,  ortho-,  meta-, 
and  pyro-phosphoric  acids,  these  three  being  also  called  respectively  the 
tribasic,  monobasic,  and  the  tetrabasic  phosphoric  acids.  (See  p.  359.) 
Orthophosphoric  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumin  (white  of  egg),  and 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  phosphate  on  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  solution.  Metaphosphoric  acid  coagulates  albumin,  and  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  while  pyrophosphoric  acid  does 
not  coagulate  albumin,  and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 
Silver  nitrate  reactions  also  apply  to  the  salts  of  these  acids,  but  the  albu- 
min test  can  be  used  only  with  the  free  acids. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

Liquor  Phosphatum  Acidus  (N.F.)  or  soLulion  of  add  phosphates  is  now  made  bv 
dissolving  precipitated  chalk  and  magnesium  carbonate  in  a  diluted  phosphoric  acid, 
the  former  method  of  preparation  from  bone  ash  (p.  384)  being  abanooned. 

Liquor  Phosphatum  Compositus  (N.F.;  is  discussed  on  p.  191. 

ACIDUM    HTPOPHOSPHOROSUM.— Hypophosphorous    Acid 

(Acid.  H3rpophos.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  nor  more  than  32  per 
cent,  of  KPHsO]  (66.06).     Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  faint-yellow,  odorless  liquid;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus; 
8p.  gr.  1.13;  on  heating  it  decomposes  into  phosphme  and  phosphorous  acid.  For 
det4uls  see  U.S.P.,  p.  15. 

For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities,  see  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid.  For  assay 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  16  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  contains  30  to  32  per  cent,  of  absolute  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid.    The  usual  method  of  manufacture  is  by  a  modification 
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of  the  Fothergill  process,  potassium  hypophosphite  being  treated  with 
enough  tartaric  acid  to  precipitate  all  the  potassium  in  the  form  of  insolu- 
ble potassium  bitartrate.  Among  other  processes  which  have  been  sug- 
gested is  the  treatment  of  calcium  hypophosphite  with  oxalic  add  or 
ammonium  oxalate  in  which  case  the  following  reaction  occurs: 

Ca(PH,O0«     +     HjCO*     =     2HPH,0,     +    OaCO*. 

the  calcium  oxalate  being  then  filtered  from  the  solution^  of  the  acid. 
A  third  process  is  by  treatment  of  barium  hypophosphite  with  sulphuric 
acid,  precipitated  barimn  sulphate  being  removed  by  filtration. 

The  pharmacopceia  writes  the  formula  of  hypophosphorous  acid 
HPH2O2.  This  is  because  it  has  but  one  replaceable  hydrogen.  Its 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  but  now  its 
graphic  formula  is  supposed  to  be 


The  valence  of  phosphorus  is  five,  just  as  in  phosphoric  acid.  This  is 
totally  different  from  what  we  usually  find  in  various  acids  of  the  same 
element,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  valence  theory. 

ACmUM  HTPOPHOSPHOROSUM  DILUTUM— Diluted  Hypophos- 
phorous Acid  (Acid.  Hjrpophos.  DiL) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5 
per  cent,  of  HPHsOs  (66.06).     Preserve  it  in  weUnstoppered  bottles. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  100  Gm.  hypophosphorous  acid  with  210  Gm.  distiUed  water.  For  detaila 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  160. 

For  testa  far  identity,  for  impurities  (barium,  oxalic  acid,  heavy  metals,  arsenic) 
and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  16  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  odorless  liquid;  strongly  acid  to  taste  and  to  litmus;  sp.  gr.  1.042.  For 
details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  16. 

Remarks, — This  10  per  cent,  acid  is  directed  in  the  present  pharma- 
copoeia to  be  made  by  diluting  the  official  stronger  acid.  Diluted  hypo- 
phosphorous acid  is  official  because  a  constituent  of  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites.  It  is  rarely  used  alone,  but  when  it  is,  its  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  better-known  hypophosphites  of  the  alkalies. 

Dose. — ^5  decimils  (8  minims). 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  METALS— POTASSIUM 

The  elements  thus  far  considered  are  grouped  in  the  class  which  are 
called  non-metals  or  metalloids.  As  already  mentioned,  however,  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  elements  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  even  so  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  given  element  is  metaUic  or  non-metallic.  In  choosing  a 
definition  for  the  metalSy  about  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  those  substances 
are  metals  which  possess  a  metallic  lustre  and  which  are  good  conductors 
of  electricity.  Their  oxides,  when  they  dissolve  in  water,  usually  have  an 
alkaline  reaction,  although  several  of  the  elements  which  we  are  now  to 
consider  will  be  found  to  possess  oxides  which  are  more  acid  than  basic. 
It,  therefore,  resolves  the  definition  to  the  one  statement  that  metals  are 
good  conductors  of  electricity. 

The  alkaline  metals  are  the  group  of  elements,  lithium,  soaium,  and 
potassium,  to  which  is  added  the  radical,  ammonium  (NH4),  it  possessing 
properties  so  similar  to  the  three  metals  just  mentioned  that  its  compounds 
are  considered  with  them.  It  might  be  added,  too,  that  the  rare  ele- 
ments rubidium  and  csesium  belong  to  this  group,  but  since  they  have 
no  pharmaceutic  application,  nothing  need  be  said  of  them  in  this  work. 

These  alkaline  metals  possess  many  characteristics  in  common. 
They  all  possess  the  valence  i,  are  soft  and  easily  oxidizable  substances, 
and  are  the  only  metals  whose  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water.  This  fact 
is  used  in  analytic  chemistry  for  separating  the  salts  of  these  four  metals 
from  the  other  metals,  as  will  be  seen  in  Part  V. 

POTASSroM 
Symbol,  K.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  39 

This  element  is  found  in  camaUitey  which  is  a  mixture  of  potassium 
and  magnesium  chlorides,  and  in  sylmte,  which  is  chiefly  potassium 
chloride — these  two  ores  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Stassfurt,  Ger- 
many. Another  source  of  potassium  is  suintf  or  the  washings  of  wool. 
The  freshly  sheared  wool  is  roughly  cleaned  by  washing  in  water,  the 
washin|^  are^  then  concentrated,  and  from  them  is  obtained  wool-fat  by 
extraction  with  the  proper  solvent.  In  the  residue  is  found  potassium 
in  sufficiently  large  amounts  to  be  a  commercial  source  of  the  element. 
Potassium  carbonate  is  also  extracted  from  the  residues  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet-sugar  {vinasse),  while  large  amounts  are  obtained  from  ashes  of 
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wood  by  Kxiviation.  Lately  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  potas- 
sium salts  from  sea  weed. 

Potassium  was  isolated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1807  in  his  classic 
researches  in  electricity.  He  submitted  potassa  to  electrolysis,  placing  a 
small  lump  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  which  was  then  connected  with 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  Bringing  the  positive  pole  in  contact 
with  the  potassa  the  latter  dissociated  and  small  globules  of  metallic 
potassa  were  formed. 

The  electrolysis  of  potassiuin  in  Davy's  day  was  too  expensive  a 
process  for  commercial  application,  and  the  metal  was  first  produced 
commercially  by  Brunner  by^  another  process — by  heating  potassium 
carbonate  with  carbon  in  a  retort  to  lOOO^C,  when  potassium  and  carbon 
monoxide  were  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

K,CO,     +     Ca     «     K,     +    SCO. 

This  process  is  accompanied  with  danger,  inasmuch  as  carbon  mon- 
oxide forms  with  potassium,  as  well  as  with  several  other  metals  (copper, 
for  example),  well-defined  solid  carbonyl  derivatives.  In  the  isolation 
of  potassium  the  carbonyl,  KCO,  clogs  up  the  delivery  tube  leading  from 
the  retort,  and  with  the  stoppage  of  this  outlet  explosion  of  the  retort 
occurs.  This  danger  has  been  avoided  by  arranging  the  apparatus, 
whereby  a  plunger  is  made  to  fit  in  the  delivery  tube,  and  by  passing  this 
plunger  up  and  down  the  obstructions  were  removed.  It  should  have 
been  stated  that  the  delivery  tube  terminates  in  a  vessel  containing  liquid 
petroleum  or  benzin,  in  order  that  the  potassium  will  be  condensed  in  a 
medium  by  which  it  is  not  affected,  and  which  wiU  protect  it  from  atmos- 
pheric action. 

Potassium  is  now  being  made  on  a  large  scale  by  electrolysis  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  electricity 
since  Davy's  day  permitting  the  commercial  application  of  Davy's 
process. 

Potassium  is  a  silvery  metal  lighter  than  water  and  of  the  consistence 
of  wax,  hence  it  can  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  A  freshly  cut  surface,  after 
exposure  to  air,  becomes  white  and  granular,  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
potassium  carbonate.  Metallic  potassiiim  combines  so  readily  with 
oxygen  that  when  exposed  to  the  air  the  action  is  so  energetic  that  the 
metal  burns.  Likewise,  when  the  metallic  potassium  is  thrown  on  the 
surface  of  water  it  combines  with  the  same,  forming  potassium  hydroxide, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

K    -h    H2O     =    KOH    +    H. 

and  the  heat  of  the  reaction  is  sufiicient  to  cause  an  ignition  of  the  hydro- 
gen, which  burns  with  explosive  violence.  Hence  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  handling  of  potassium,  and  particular  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  combining  same  with  water.  For  this  reason  the  metallic  potas- 
sium is  always  kept  imder  substances  devoid  of  oxygen,  such  as  bei^n  or 
petroleum. 

The  statements  just  given  emphasize  the  care  to  be  used  in  handling 
potassium.  In  weighing  it  one  rapidly  cuts  from  the  piece  the  oxidized 
exterior  and  then  presses  the  pure  metal  of  the  interior  rapidly  between 
filter-paper  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  has  been 
kept.  Thus  it  can  be  weighed  upon  a  watch-glass,  although  in  cases  of 
large  quantities  it  is  best  to  weigh  same  under  petroleum,  leaving  the 
drying  of  the  metal  until  it  has  been  weighed. 
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The  tests  for  potassium  are,  first,  the  characteristic  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate that  potassium  salts  yield  with  platinic  chloride.  The  separation 
of  this  precipitate  is  f aciUtated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution.  Another  test  is  the  white,  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar,  produced  when  a  potassiiun  salt  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  proper  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

KCl     +     H2C4H40«     =     KHC4H40e     +     HCL 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  tests  is  the  violet  tint  imparted  to  a  colorless 
flame. 

THE  OFFICIAL  COMPOUNDS  AND  PREPARATIONS  OF  POTASSIUM 

Potassium  acetate,  99  per  cent,  absolute  KC2HSO2. 

Potassium  bicarbonate.  99  per  cent,  absolute  KHGO3. 

Potassium  bitartrate,  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  KHG^GUOe. 

Potassium  bromide,  98.5  per  cent,  absolute  KBr. 

Potassium  carbonate,  99  per  cent,  absolute  KsCOt. 

Potassium  chlorate^  99  per  cecrt.  absolute  KCIO3.- 

Lozenges  of  potassmm  chlorate.     Pharmaceutic. 

Potassium  citrate,  99  per  cent,  absolute  KsCeHsOTHaO. 

Effervescent  potassium  citrate  eontains  20  per  cent,  official  citrate. 

Solution  of  potassium  citrate  contains  8  per  cent,  anhydrous  citrate. 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate;  90  per  cent,  absolute  KNaC4H4064HsO. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  85  per  cent,  absolute  KOH. 

Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  contains  not  less  than  4.5  per  cent,  absolute  KOH. 

Potassium  nypophosphite,  98  per  cent,  absolute  KPHaOs. 

Potassium  iodide,  99  per  cent,  absolute  KI. 

Potassium,  nitrate,  99  per  cent,  absolute  KNOs. 

Potassium  permanganate,  99"  per  cent,  absolute  KMnd. 

Sulphurated  potassa,  12.8  oer  cent.  S. 

We  might  also  add — 

Aliuninum  and  potassium  sulphate  (considered  among  the  aluminum  salts). 

Solution  of  potsussium  arsenite  (considered  among  the  arsenic  salts). 

In  going  over  'the  preparations  of  eeu;h  metal  we  can  usually  note  a  certain  salt  of 
the  metal  that  is  used  in  making  the  other  salts  of  the  same  metal.  Thus,  with  the 
alkalies  the  carbonates  are  the  salts  usxially  employed.  The  salt  thus  selected  as  a 
"stock  salt"  is  chosen  for  the  most  practical  reasons.  Among  the  deciding  factors, 
cheapness  and  easy  decomposition  are  the  most  important.  Thus,  with  the  alkalies, 
the  chlorides  are  the  most  abundant  salts,  but  since  they  are  not  easUy  decomposed, 
thej'  are  converted  into  carbonates,  which  are  generally  used.  But  besides  these 
two  factors  other  considerations  come  into  play.  Thus,  in  making  potassium  com- 
pounds the  carbonate  itself  is  not  usually  employed,  because  it  is  quite  deliquescent 
and  difficult  to  purify,  therefore  the  bicarbonate,  which  occurs  in  handsome  crystals, 
is  selected.  Hence,  mere  cheapness  is  not  the  absolute  guide  in  the  choice  of  material, 
but  utility,  average  purity,  and  ease  of  action  are  among  the  other  factors  considered. 

POTASSn  HYDROXIDUM— Potassium  Hydroxide 
(Pot.  Hydrox. — Caustic  Potash — Potassium  Hydrate) 

It  contains  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  KOH  (56.11).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers.    If  bottles  are  used  they  must  be  made  of  hard  glass. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  flakes,  fused  masses  or  brittle  sticks;  very  caustic:  deliquescent  in  air, 
absorfoing  both  water  and  carbon  dioxide;  soluble  in  0.9  part  or  water  and  2.4  parts, 
of  alcohol;  strongly  alkaline.  For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  338.  For  tests  for  idenlUy, 
for  itnpuriiies  (heavy  metals,  organic  matter,  insoluole  matter)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  339  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^The  official  chemical  must  contain  at  least  85  per  cent. 
potaasitiin  hydroxide,  a  1(X)  per  cent,  specimen  being  almost  impossible 
except  when  just  soUdified,  as  it  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 
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Potassium  hydroxide  is  usually  made  by  the  evaporation  of  a  solution 
of  potassa,  the  manufacture  of  which  will  be  given  below.  Official  potassa 
usually  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cylindric  sticks,  about  j^ 
inch  in  diameter,  these  being  made  by  melting  the  potassa  and  pouring 
into  molds.  The  fusion  of  the  potassa  is  an  operation  which  must  be 
carefully  conducted,  as  the  molten  mass  makes  a  very  painful  bum. 

Potassa  is  very  deliquescent,  and  therefore  must  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  It  is  a  practice,  on  the  first  opening  of  a  bottle  of 
potassa,  to  seal  it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax,  so  that  on  open- 
ing at  later  periods  an  air-tight  joint  can  be  renewed  by  simply  passing 
a  hot  spatula  over  the  wax. 

Potassa  is  considerably  used  in  chemical  manufactiuing,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  following  pages.  Its  volumetric  solution  (see  Part  V),  is 
used  for  estimating  the  strength  of  acids.  Medicinally,  potassa  is  used 
externally  as  a  caustic,  the  official  sticks  being  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  surface  desired  to  be  burned.  Its  action,  however,  is  so  severe 
that  in  modem  medicine  its  use  is  comparatively  rare.  ^  The  internal 
administration  of  potassa  is  always  in  the  form  of  the  official  solution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  calls  potassia^'' potas- 
sium hydroxide,"  and  not  potassium  hydrate,  the  same  rule  being  true 
of  all  metallic  hydrates.  (See  Sodium  Hydroxide,  Ferric  Hydroxide, 
etc.)  This  is  in  line  with  the  modern  chemical  nomenclatm^,  which 
attempts  to  limit  the  word  hydrate  to  water  of  crystallization.  (See 
p.  150.) 

Lye  is  supposedly  crude  potassiuni  hydroxide,  although  much  of  the  oommercial 
lye  is  sodium  hydroxide.  While  not  as  pure  as  the  official  variety,  it  is  frequently 
stronger  than  85  per  cent. 

Potassa  cum  Calce  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV)  represents  the  official  pota^a  dilated 
with  its  own  weight  of  freshly  burned  lime,  the  two  being  rubbed  together  in  a  warm 
iron  mortar  until  a  powder  is  formed.  This  preparation  is  supposed  to  be  used  as  a 
caustic  in  preference  to  the  pure  potassa.     It  is  never  used  internally. 

LIQUOR  POTASSn  HTDROXIDI— Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide 

(Liq.  Pot  Hydrox. — ^Liquor  Potassse — Solution  of  Potassa) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  4.5  per  cent,  of  KOH  (56.11).  Pre- 
serve Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide  in  bottles  made  of  hard  glass,  and  provided 
with  rubber  stoppers  or  with  glass  stoppers  coated  with  petrolatum. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  60  Gm.  potassium  hydroxide  in  940  Gm.  water.     For  details  see  U.S.  P. 

Summarized  Deecripion, 

Clear,  colorless,  odorless  liquid:  caustic;  strongly  alkaline;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air;  sp.  gr.  1.046.    For  aetails  see  U.S.r.,  p.  252. 

For  teets  for  identity,  and  for  impwritiee  see  potassium  hydroxide.  For  aasim  eee 
U.S.P.,  p.  252  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  preparation,  commonly  called  sohiiicn  of  potassa, 
is  now  directed  to  be  made  by  the  simple  solution  of  stick  caustic  potash 
(potassium  hydroxide  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia)  in  water.  The 
recipe  of  the  U.S.P.  1890,  given  m  detail  in  Part  VII,  consists  of  a  double 
decomposition  between  potassium  bicarbonate  and  calcium  hydroxide, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

KHCO,     +     Ca(OH),     «     CaCO,     +     KOH     +     Hrf). 
Let  us  make  this,  if  possible,  still  clearer  by  graphic  expression: 
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KOH    Potassium  hydrate. 
=       HOH    Water. 

CaCOt  Calcium  carbonate. 


Note  that  in  figuring  out  these  processes  it  is  the  practical,  rather 
than  the  theoretic,  side  that  is  considered.  The  compounds  used  are 
always  the  cheapest  that  will  answer  satisfactorily.  Thus  in  the  process 
just  given,  magnesium  hydroxide  could  be  used  just  as  well  as  that  of 
calcium,  but  it  is  not  so  employed  merely  because  it  is  no  better  for  the 
purpose  than  slaked  lime  and  it  costs  much  more. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  calcium  is  removed  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
soluble calcium  compound,  leaving  nothing  in  solution  but  potassiiun 
hydroxide,  provided  that  the  proper  molecular  proportions  are  employed. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  very  acrid  caustic 
taste  and  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  so  strongly  sJkaline  that  it 
attacks  the  glass  of  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  kept,  forming  therein  a 
precipitate  of  potassium  silicate.  For  the  same  reason  it  causes  the  glass 
stopper  to  adhere  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Therefore,  if  the  solution  is 
kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  the  stoppers  should  be  protected  by  being 
smeared  with  petrolatum. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  practical  pharmacist  the  method  of  manu- 
facture of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  is  better  than  the  chemical  process 
given  above,  as  large  quantities  of  the  solution  of  potassa  should  not 
be  kept  on  hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  rapidly  deteriorates  in  strength, 
and  the  present  official  process  affords  an  easy  method  of  making  up  small 
quantities. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  used  as  an  antacid. 

Dose, — 1  mil  (15  minims)  largely  diluted  in  water. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  potassa  or  its  solution  the  antidote  is  that 
used  for  all  caustic  alkalies,  namely,  a  mild  acid,  such  as  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice. 

Note  that  potassium  and  potassa  are  not  the  same.  Potassium  is  the 
element — ^the  Ught  alkali  metal  of  the  symbol  K.  Potassa,  or  caustic 
potash,  is  the  hydroxide  of  potassium,  its  formula  being  KOH.  Abandon 
the  antiquated  habit  of  saying  "chlorate  of  potash,"  ''carbonate  of 
potash,"  and  so  on.  Say  "potassium  chlorate,"  or  "potassiiun  car- 
bonate/' and  thus  have  labels  printed,  gradually  educatmg  the  public. 
The  question  of  label  printing  deserves  more  time  than  is  usually  given  it. 
We  take  the  labels  as  the  printer  sees  fit  to  spell  them,  because,  forsooth! 
they  are  cheap. 

Shop  labels  should  follow  pharmacopoeial  changes,  and  in  so  doing 
it  is  best  to  have  both  the  old  and  the  new  names  on  the  label,  as  suggested 
below;  for  some  conservative  people  would  be  suspicious  were  only  the 
new  name,  on  the  label.    The  suggested  label  is  as  follows - 


POTASSIUM  CHLORATE. 

(Chlorate  of  Potash.) 
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POTASSA  SULPHURATA— Sulphurated  Potassa 

(Pot.  Sulphurat. — Liver  of  Sulphur) 

A  mixture  composed  chiefly  of  potassium  polysulphides  and  potassium  thiosul- 
phate  and  contaimng  an  amount  of  sulphides  corresponding  to  not  less  than  12.8 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  (S).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Irregular  pieces;  liver-brown,  greenish-yellow  or  gray  according  to  age;  unstjible; 
odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  soluble  in  water.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  330. 

For  teats  for  identity ^  and  for  assay  see  U.S.  P.  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  product  is  made  by  heating  together  potassium 
carbonate  and  sublimed  sulphur  in  a  covered  crucible  until  the  mass  is 
in  a.  state  of  perfect  fusion. 

According  to  the  proportional  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  and 
also  the  amount  of  heat  employed,  any  of  the  following  reactions  may 
occur: 

L.  3K2CO3     +     6Sj     =     2K2S5     +     K2S2OS     +     3C0t. 

II.  3K2CO8     +     4S2     =     2K2S3     +     K2S2OS     +     3CO2 

III.  4K2CO8     +     5S2     =     3K2S3     +     K2SO4      +     4CO2. 

This  shows  that  sulphurated  potassa  is  not  a  definite  chemical,  but  a 
mixture  of  the  polysulphides,  the  sulphate,  and  the  thiosulphate  of  po- 
tassium. 

Sulphurated  potassa,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  in  the  form  of  irregular 
pieces,  of  a  liver-brown  color,  and  from  the  last  fact  it  has  been 
given  the  synonym  liver  of.  sulphur.  On  exposure  to  air,  however,  it 
absorbs  moisture,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  changes  to  greenish  yellow, 
and  eventually  to  a  gray  mass,  the  latter  consisting  of  potassium  carbon- 
ate, thiosulphate,  and  sulphate.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  only  the 
liver-colored  preparation  should  be  dispensed,  and  this  necessity  renders 
the  preparation  ineUgible.  The  manufacture  of  it  by  the  retail  pharma- 
cist is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  and  yet  if 
purchased  in  pound  lots  from  the  manufacturer,  it  becomes  useless,  or 
almost  so,  before  a  quarter  has  been  used;  moreover,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory method  of  preserving  it. 

Sulphurated  potassa  is  sometimes  used  under  the  name  of  potassium 
sulphide  as  a  laxative,  in  5-grain  doses. 

POTASSn  ACETAS— Potassium  Acetate 

(Pot  Acet) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  150^0.,  not  leas  than  99  per  cent.  f>f 
KCiHjOj  (98.12).     Preserve  it  in  air-tight  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  powder  or  satiny  crystalline  masses;  very  deliquescent;  soluble  in  O.o  (uirt 
of  water  and  in  about  2  parts  of  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  331. 

For  tests  for  identity .  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  r.S.P.. 
p.  331  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  salt  is  made  by  the  treatment  of  potassium 
bicarbonate  with  acetic  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

KHCO,     -h     HCsHjOa     =     KCtHsOi     -h     CO,     -f     H2O. 

The  potassium  acetate  remains  in  the  solution,  while  the  carbon 
dioxide   escapes   in   gaseous   form,    with   copious   effervescence.    The 
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solution  of  potassium  acetate  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath  and  immediately  bottled. 

Potassium  acetate  appears  in  the  form  of  granules,  odorless,  and 
having  a  warm,  saline  taste.  It  is  an  extremely  deliquescent  salt, 
hence  must  alwajrs  be  kept  in  dry  containers  which  are  well  sealed.  It 
is  given  as  a  refngerant  and  mild  laxative. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Potassium  arsenite,  K2HASO3  or  KAsOs,  is  official  in  the  form  of 
Fowler's  soliUion,  liquor  potassii  arsenitis  (U.S.P.).  This  preparation 
^dll  be  discussed  among  the  arsenic  compounds. 

POTASSn  BICARBONAS— Potassium  Bicarbonate 

(Pot.  Bicarb.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  leas  than  99  per  cent,  of  KHCX)8  (100.11).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  monoclinic  prisms  or  white  granular  powder 'soluble  in  2.8  parts^of  water; 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  331. 

For  teats  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (excess  of  carbonate,  heavy  metals)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  331  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  salt  is  made  by  exposing  the  carbonate  to  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  expressing  the  reaction  by  simple  addition,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  product  is  called  btcarbonate. 

The  reaction  is: 

Potassium  carbonate KiCO» 

Plus  carbonic  acid HgCOi 

Equals .  KjHjCCOa)! 

or  two  molecules  of  potassium  bicarbonate 2KHC0» 

This  shows  that  the  bicarbonate  really  does  contain  twice  as  much 
carbonic  acid  as  does  the  normal  carbonate,  a  fact  that  is  true  of  all 
salts  bearing  the  prefix  "bi."  Formerly  this  process  was  carried  on, 
suspending  the  carbonate  in  sacks  over  the  fermenting  vats  of  a  brewery, 
and  the  crude  bicarbonate  thus  obtained  was  placed  on  the  market 
under  the  name  of  saleratuLS.  At  present  the  demand  for  saleratus. 
is  not  large,  and  the  carbonating  is  performed  with  carbon  dioxide 
obtained  from  other  sources,  the  resulting  bicarbonate  being  purified 
by  crystallization. 

So  many  of  our  pharmaceutic  chemicals  depend  upon  water  for  their 
crystalline  form  that  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  water  is 
not  essential  in  the  formation  of  all  cryi^tals,  potassium  bicarbonate  being 
an  illustration  of  a  chemical  in  well-defined  crystals  containing  no  water. 

Potassium  bicarbonate  is  an  antacid.  It  is  not  often  administered, 
its  chief  use  being  for  the  manufacture  of  other  potassium  compounds,  as 
explained  above.  It  might  be  noted  that  it  is  used  as  a  carbonating 
agent  in  the  manufacture  of  the  solution  of  magnesium  citrate. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

POTASSn  BITARTRAS— Potassium  Bitartrate 

(Pot.  Bitart. — Cream  of  Tartar) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°C.,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  KHC4H40e  (188.14).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 
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Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  opaque,  rhombic  prisms  or  white  powder;  odorless;  acidulous  taste; 
soluble  in  155  parts  of  water  and  in  about  7100  parts  of  alcohol.  For  details  see 
U.S.?.,  p.  332. 

For  tests  for  identUy,  for  impurities  (starch,  kaolin,  and  caldiun  phosphate;  heavy 
metals,  ammonia,  alum  and  lead)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  332  ana  also  Part  V 
of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^Potassium  bitartrate  (or  cream  of  tartar)  is  the  add  salt 
of  tartaric  acid  H2C4H4O6,  as  explained  on  p.  362.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  white,  gritty  powder  and  is  also  seen  m  the  form  of  small  rhombic 
crystals,  although  this  form  is  comparatively  rare.  Its  manufacture 
from  argols  will  be  discussed  under  tartaric  acid.  It  is  the  one  official 
potassium  compound  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  one  part 
requiring  200  parts  of  water  at  25**C.  to  dissolve  it.  The  sparing  solu- 
biUty  of  cream  of  tartar  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrobromic 
and  other  acids  by  the  precipitation  process.  (See  p.  393.)  The  fact 
just  stated,  however,  that  it  does  sparingly  dissolve  in  water,  shows  us 
that  hydrobromic  acid  made  by  the  Fotherg^  process  will  be 
contaminated  with  bitartrate. 

^  Cream  of  tartar  is  one  of  the  most  popular  refrigerants  and  laxatives, 
being  esteemed  for  slug^hness  of  the  blood  occurring  during  the  spring 
and  summer  in  warm  climates.  In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  lemonade,  being  combined  with  sugar  and  water,  and 
p)06sibly  tamarinds,  and  the  mixture  taken  in  doses  ranging  from  a  wine- 
glass to  a  cupful.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  constituent  of  compound  jalap 
powder. 

Dose. — As  diuretic,  2  grammes  (30  grains). 

POTASSn  BROMID1TM— Potassium  Bromide 

(Pot.  Brom.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weisht  at  lOO'^C,  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent, 
of  KBr  (119.02).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  cubical  crystals  or  white  granular  powder;  odorless:  saline  taste;  soluble 
in  1.5  parts  of  water  and  about  200  parts  of  alcohol.     For  detads  see  U.S.P..  p.  333. 

For  tests  for  identitVj  for  impurities  (bromate.  iodides,  heavy  metals,  sulphates, 
barium,  excess  of  alkali,  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  334,  and  also  Part  V  of  this 
book. 

Remmks. — ^This  valuable  salt  is  prepared  in  two  ways:  The  first 
process  is  the  formation  of  ferrous  bromide  from  iron  and  bromine,  and 
the  decomposition  of  this  ferrous  bromide  by  treatment  with  potassium 
carbonate,  the  two  reactions  being  as  follows: 

I.     Fe       -h         Br,         =         FeBr, 

Iron.  Bromine.  Ferrous  bromide. 

II.  FeBr,     +      K,CO,       «     FeCO,     +    2KBr 

Ferrous  Potassium  Ferrous  Potasainm 

bromide.  carbonate.  carbonate.  bromide. 

The  double  decomposition  between  ferrous  bromide  and  potassium 
carbonate  works  admirable,  as  the  insoluble  ferrous  carbonate  precipitates, 
leaving  only  potassium  bromide  in  solution.  This  is  fdtered  and  tbe 
bromide  crystallized  out. 

The  second  process  is  a  little  more  complicated,  but  highly  instructive. 
In  the  first  stage,  potassium  hydroxide  is  treated  with  bromine,  thus: 

6KOH     +    6Br     =     5KBr     +    KBrOi     +    3H,0. 
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We  get  potassium  bromide,  KBr,  contaminated  with  potassium  bromate, 
KBK)s,  which  is  a  salt  of  bromic  acid,  HBrOa,  which  is  derived  from 
bromic  oxide,  Br206,  in  which  compound  bromide  shows  the  valence  v. 

Bromic  oxid BriOs 

Plus  water Hi      O 

Equals HtBrsOs 

or  two  molecules  of  bromic  acid 2H  Br  Ot 

This  bromate  is  an  undesirable  addition  to  the  bromide,  and  must  be 
converted  into  the  latter.  If  we  compare  the  formula  of  the  bromide, 
KBr,  with  that  of  the  bromate,  KBrOa,  we  find  the  latter  differs  from  the 
former  only  by  having  ojcygen.  This  ojcygen  must  be  removed,  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  the  process  of  reduction,  the  reducing  agent  employed 
being  carbon  or  charcoal,  just  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphurous  acid, 
the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

KBrO,     +     Ci     =     KBr     +    SCO. 

Potassium  bromide  is  used  as  a  sedative  and  nervine,  and  is  frequently 
administered  in  combination  with  chloral. 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Sal  Potasaii  Bromidi  Eiferveacena  (N.F.)  contains  16.6  per  cent,  of  potassium 
bromide,  combined  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  with  citric  and  tartaric  acids  and 
made  into  an  e£fervescent  salt. 

Sal  Potassii  Bromidi  Effenreacena  ComfNoaitua  (N.F.)  is  a  similar  effervescent  salt 
containing  8.3  per  cent-,  of  potassium  bromide  combined  with  caffeine  (0.8  per  cent.) 
lithium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  citric  and  tartaric  acids. 

POTASSn  CARBONAS— Potassium  Carbonate 
(Pot.  Carb.— Salt  of  Tartar) 

It  ccmtaina.  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  ISO^C,  not  less  than  99  per  cent. 
of  KsCOt  (13o.20).  It  contains  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Preserve 
it  in  aii^tight  containers. 

SvmmarUed  Deseription, — 

White  granular  deliquescent  powder;  soluble  in  0.9  part  of  water;  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  334. 

For  tests  for  idenHtyy  for  impurUiea  (earthy  matter,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  334  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Potassiimi  carbonate  is  known  by  several  synonyms, 
among  others,  salt  of  tartar.  It  is  called  this  because  it  can  be  made  by 
heating  cream  of  tartar,  the  reaction  being: 

2KHC4H40e  +  60a  =  K,CO,  +  7C0,  +  6HsO. 

The  other  synonyms  are  pearUash  and  salt  of  wormtvood,  the  latter  name 
being  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  potassium  carbonate,  which 
was  well  esteemed  some  centuries  ago,  was  made  from  the  ashes  of 
wormwood. 

As  aLready  mentioned  (p.  407),  potassiiun  carbonate  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  element,  and  large  quantities  of  the  crude  salt  are 
obtained  from  suint  and  from  ashes.  At  the  same  time,  however,  con- 
^derable  is  manufactured  by  the  same  process  used  in  sodium  carbonate, 
and  this  process  will  be  considered  imder  making  sodium  carbonate  (p. 
432). 

Potassiiun  carbonate  is  a  white,  granular  powder;  it  is  very  deUques- 
cent,  and  hence  should,  like  potassium  acetate,  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
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bottles.  It  is  used  as  an  antacid,  although  its  action  is  rather  too  irritat- 
ing for  general  use,  sodium  bicarbonate  being  preferred.  Taken  in 
large  quantities  it  has  caustic  action,  and  as  an  antidote,  a  mild  acid 
should  be  used. 

Do8e.—^l  gramme  (15  grains). 

Potassium  carbonate  is  used  considerably  in  some  sections  as  an  alkaline  hair- 
wash,  the  object  being  to  prevent  blond  hair  from  turning  dark. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  of  little  value,  and  is,  moreover,  decidedly  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  hair. 

POTASSn  CHLORAS— Potassium  Chlorate 

(I>ot.  Chloras) 

It  contains  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  KClOs  (122.56).  Preserve  it  in  weD- 
closed  containers.  Great  caution  should  be  observed  in  handling  it,  as  dangerous  ex- 
plosions are  liable  to  occur  when  it  is  heated  or  subjected  to  concussion  or  trituration 
With  organic  substances  (cork,  tannic  acid,  dust,  sugar,  etc.),  or  with  sulphur,  sul- 
phides, hypophosphites  or  other  easily  oxioizable  substances. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  monoclinic  prisms  or  plates  or  white  granular  powder;  soluble  in  about 
16  parts  of  water  (see  below);  insoluble  in  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  335. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.?.,  p.  33S 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — The  formula  of  potassium  chlorate  is  KC10»,  from  chloric 
acid,  HCIO3,  from  chloric  oxide,  CI2O5,  the  graphic  formula  which  was 
given  on  p.  351. 

The  formula  of  potassium  chlorate,  KClOs,  is  analogous  to  KBrOj, 
potassium  bromate,  and  the  chlorate  can  be  made  by  passing  chlorine 
into  potassium  hydroxide  by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the 
manufacture  of  potassium  bromide: 

6K0H     +     6C1     =     5KC1     +     KCIO,     +     3H,0. 

But  by  this  method,  from  six  molecules  of  potassium  hydroxide  only 
one  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate  is  obtained,  the  remaining  five  atoms 
of  potassium  going  to  waste  as  potassium  chloride,  and  a  better  method 
of  manufacture  is  from  chlorinated  lime.  This  body,  on  being  boiled 
with  water,  decomposes  into  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  chlorate  by 
the  following  reaction: 

3Ca(0Cl)j     +     heat     =     Ca(C10,),     +     2CaClt. 

The  calcium  chlorate  solution  is  then  treated  with  potassium  chloride, 
when  the  following  reaction  occurs: 

Ca(CK),),     +     2KC1     «     CaCl,     +     2KC10,. 

The  resulting  calcimn  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  remains  in 
solution,  whfle  the  sparingly  soluble  potassium  chlorate  crystaUizes  out. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  now  largely  made  by  electrolysis. 

The  solubility  of  potassium  chlorate  is  worth  more  than  passiijg 
notice.  The  present  pharmacopoeia  states  that  1  gramme  will  dissolve  in 
11.5  mils  of  water  at  *>5°C.;  U.S.P.  VIII  stated  that  the  salt  was  soluble 
in  16  parts  of  water  at  25°C.;  while  U.S.P.  1890  stated  that  it  was  soluble 
in  16.7  parts  of  water  at  15*^0.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  drug-stores  to 
keep  dh  hand  a  stock  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  wluch  is  labeled  a 
half-drachm  to  the  fluidounce.    If  by  half-drachm  30  grains  is  intended, 
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such  a  solution  is  impossible  at  ordinary  temperatures,  inasmuch  as  only 
27  grains  of  the  salt  will  dissolve  in  an  ounce  of  cold  water.  Nor  is  it 
wise  for  the  operator  to  try  to  coax  the  remaining  potassium  chlorate  to 
go  into  solution  by  warming  the  mixtiure.  A  solution  will  ensue,  but 
on  cooling  the  excess  will  surely  separate  out.  Physicians,  not  aware 
of  the  exact  solubility,  sometimes  prescribe  30  grains  of  potassium 
chlorate  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  and  intend  same  for  gargle.  If 
this  prescription  is  dispensed  with  the  excess  of  the  salt  remaining  in  the 
mixture,  the  undissolved  salt  will  act  as  irritant  to  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane  which  it  is  intended  to  relieve.  Hence  the  careful  pharmacist 
always  dispenses  a  clear,  filtered  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  when 
intended  for  gargle. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  for  this  reason 
combines  with  many  easily  oxidizable  substances,  such  as  sulphur, 
antimony  sulphide,  phosphorus,  starch,  sugar,  so  energetically  as  to 
produce  explosions;  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  warning  that  this  salt 
should  not  be  tritiurated  with  any  of  the  above  substances.  When 
called  upon  to  mix  such  substances  as  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar, 
they  should  first  be  powdered  separately  and  then  mixed  together  with  a 
bone  spatula  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  a  mild  antiseptic,  this  property  being  due  to  its 
oxidizing  action.  Its  chief  application  for  this  purpose  is  in  cases  of 
sore  throat,  for  which  it  is  much  esteemed.  Its  indiscriminate  use,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  form  of  lozenges  and  compressed 
tablets,  is  not  advisable,  for  investigation  shows  that  it  has  an  irritating 
action  on  the  bladder,  and  therefore  should  not  be  swallowed  in  large 
quantities.     It  is  now  being  used  in  tooth  pastes. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

POTASSn  CrrSAS— Potassium  Citrate 

(Pot.  Cit.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  leas  than  99  per  cent,  of  crystallized  KjCeHjOT+HaO  (324.36).  Preserve  it  in 
well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Transparent  pnsmatic  crystals  or  white  granular  powder;  somewhat  deliquescent; 
Soluble  in  0.6  part  of  water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  336. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  arsenic  acid,  tartrate)  and  for 
nssay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  336  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  treatment  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
with  citric  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

3KHC0,     -f     HjCeHjOT     =     K.C.HjOy     +     3C0,     -f     3H2O. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  bicarbonate  is  used  in  preference  to  the  carbon- 
ates in  the  manufacture  of  most  of  the  potassium  salts,  and  in  this  case 
the  bicarbonate  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  citrate  made  from  the  carbon- 
ate being  quite  unsatisfactory.  'j^ 

The  potassium  citrate  occurs  in  transparent  prismatic  crystals  or 
in  white  granular  powder,  both  forms  being  rather  deliquescent.  It  is 
used  as  a  refrigerant. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

27 
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POTASSn  CITRAS  EFFERVESCENS— Effervescent  Potassiiqn  Citrate 

(Pot.  Cit.  Eff.) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Potassium  citrate,  200  Gm.;  sodium  bicarbomite,  477  Gm.;  tartaric 
ac&icL  252  Gm.;  uneffloresced  citric  acid,  162  Gm. 

iianipitUUion. — After  drying  the  citrate  on  a  water4>ath  mix  it  with  the  acids  and 
then  with  the  bicarbonate.  Granulate  the  mixture  by  heating  to  between  93°  and 
104^0.  on  glass  plates  in  an  oven  and  when  sof^  rub  the  mass  through  coarse  No.  6 
sieve.    Then  dry  and  seal  in  tight  containers.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  336. 

Remarks. — The  granular  effervescent  salts  have  been  considered  od  p. 
152,  so  here  it  suffices  to  say  that  this  preparation  is  supposed  to  contain 
acids  and  the  potassium  bicarbonate  in  uncombined  form,  but  that  when 
mixed  with  water,  these  two  chemicals  combine,  with  liberation  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas  and  copious  effervescence,  making  the  mixture  more  palatable. 

Dose. — 4  grammes  (60  grains). 


LIQUOR  POTASSU  CITRATIS— Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate 

(Liq.  Pot.  Cit.) 

An  aaueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  KsCsHiOt  (306.34 \ 
with  smsJl  amoimts  of  citric  and  carbonic  acids. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  8  Gm.  potassium  bicarbonate  in  40  mils  of  distilled  water,  filter  and  wash 
filter  with  enough  water  to  make  50  mils.  Likewise  dissolve  6  Gm.  citric  acid  in 
enough  water  to  make  50  mils.    In  dispensing  mix  the  two  solutions  and  botUe. 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  colorless  liquid;  odorless;  mildly  saline  taste.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  252. 

For  tests  for  identity y  for  impuriiieSf  see  potassium  citrate.  For  assay  see  U.S.P., 
p.  252  and  suso  Part  V  of  this  oook. 

Remarks. — ^This  preparation  is  made  by  dissolving  separate  solutions 
of  potassiimi  bicarbonate  and  citric  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  chemicals 
in  each  being  so  adjusted  that  when  eqiial  volumes  of  the  two  solutions 
are  mixed,  slightly  acidulated  potassiiun  citrate  will  result.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  pharmacist  will  not  blend  the  two  solutions  until  an  order  for  the 
finished  solution  is  received,  and  in  this  way  the  solution  will  be  dispensed 
with  sufficient  effervescence  remaining  to  make  the  liquid  more  palatabk 
The  exact  amount  of  "sparkle"  is  a  matter  of  pharmaceutic  judgment, 
for  if  the  mixed  liquid  is  quickly  poured  into  a  bottle  and  is  tightly  corked, 
there  is  danger  of  sufficient  gas  being  evolved  to  cause  an  explosion  of  the 
flask  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  gave  as  a  s^onym  of  this  solution 
mistura  potasaii  dtraiis,  because  this  preparation  is  intended  to  replace 
the  mixture  of  potassiiun  citrate  {neviral  mixture)  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
1880.  The  product  of  1880  was  much  more  palatable  than  the  present 
official  solution,  because  instead  of  citric  acid,  fresh  lemon-juice  was 
employed. 

Potassium  citrate  is  a  mild  refrigei^t,  and  when  dispensed  in  the 
effervescent  form,  constitutes  a  feEesBSg  draft  for  fever  patients. 

A  modification  of  the  preparation  quite  popular  in  French  countries  b  potim 
de  Rwnere.  The  French  Codex  directs  that  this  oe  made  bv  preparing  two  solutions, 
one  consisting  of  citric  acid.  2  parts;  water,  50  parts;  syrup  of  lemon,  15  parts;  the  other 
consisting  of  sodium  bicarDonate,  2  parts;  water,  50  parts;  syrup,  15  parts;  dispensiog 
the  two  solutions  in  separate  bottles,  with  directions  to  patient  to  mix  equal  parts 
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and  drink  while  efPervescing.     A  similar  recipe  is  found  in  the  National  Formulary. 
(See  p.  102.)    The  original  potion  de  Riviere  was  a  solution  of  potassium  citrate. 

Dose. — Of  official  solution:  15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

Potassii  Cyanidtim  (U.S.P.VIII),  or  potassium  cyanide  is  made  by  heating  potassium 
ferrocyanide  with  potassium  carbonate  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  when  the  following 
reaction  ensues: 

K4Fe(Cn).     +     K,CO,     =     6KCN     +     KOCN     +    CO,     -f     Fe. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  reaction  that  the  product  will  be  contaminated  with 
potassium  cyanate,  KOCN  (p.  674).  If  a  perfectly  pure  product  is  desired,  it  is 
made  by  passing  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Potassium  cyanide  is  now  beins  made  by  an  electric  process.  The  demand  for 
this  chemical  has  greatly  increased  in  late  years,  it  being  very  largely  used  in  met- 
allurgic  processes,  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  ores,  etc. 

Potassium  cyanide  occurs  in  wnite.  irregular  lumps,  or  as  a  white,  granular 
powder,  usually  exhaling  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  though  odorless  when  per- 
lectly  dry.  It  is  rather  deliquescent,  and  therefore  should  be Tcept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  handling  potassium  cyanide,  since  it  is  a  deadly 
poison. 

When  boiled  with  water,  potassium  cyanide  splits  up  into  potassium  formate  (p. 
586)  and  ammonia,  as  shown  m  the  following  equation: 

KCN     -h    2H,0     =     KCHO,     +     NH,. 

For  this  reason  solutions  of  the  cvanide  should  never  be  heated. 

In  medicine,  potassium  cyanide  affords  a  convenient  way  of  obtaining  the  medicinal 
action  of  hydrocvanic  acid,  and  a  prescription  calling  for  potassium  cyanide  and  citric 
acid  was  formerly  considerably  used. 

* 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  ()^  grain). 

Potassii  Dichromas  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  potassium  diehromale,  is  an  interesting 
chemical  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  hydrogen  whatever,  and  in  tms  case  the  rule  laid 
down,  that  an  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  all  the  hydrcwen  of  the  acid  is  not  replaced  by 
a  metal,  fails  utterly.  It  is  just  such  exceptions  and  variations  in  the  nomenclature 
of  chemistry  that  make  its  study  difficult. 

Let  us  dissect  this  compound,  potassium  dichromate.  KtCrtOr.  Its  sister  com- 
pound is  potassium  chromate,  KsCrOi,  which  is  derived  from  chromic  acid,  HiCr04) 
which  comes  from  chromic  oxide,  CrOsi  a  body  analogous  to  SOi. 

Potassium  chromate KtCr04 

Plus  chromic  oxide CrOs 

Gives  potassiiun  dichromate KsCrtOT 

This  compound  is  made  from  chromic  iron  ore,  a  mineral  formerly  mined  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  now  practically  all  imported 
from  Europe.  This  ore  is  roasted  with  potassium  carbonate  and  lime  in  presence  of 
air,  when  the  potassium  chromate  is  formed  by  the  following  reaction : 
2FeOCr/),  +  CaO  +  3K,C0i  +  70  (from  air)  =3K,Cr04  +  CaCrO*  +  Fe,0,  +  3C0,. 
This  potassium  chromate  is  then  converted  into  potassium  dichromate  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

2K,Cr04     +     H,S04     =     K,Cr,07     +    K,S04     +     H,0. 

The  calcium  chromate  of  the  first  reaction  is  treated  with  potassium  sulphate, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  potassium  chromate,  which  is  changed  to  dichromate  by 
use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Dichromate  of  potassium  occurs  in  orange-yellow  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in 
9  parts  of  water  ana  in  1)^  parts  of  boiling  water.  Its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  is  as  an 
oxidising  agent^  for  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  splits  into  chromic  acid,  one 
of  the  best  oxidixing  agents.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  dichro- 
mate mixture  was  suggested  as  a  way  of  cleaning  mortars.  (See  p.  115.).  The 
dichromate  mixture  is  tuso  used  as  a  battery  fluid.  It  is  rarely  used  m  medicine;  if 
so,  it  is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  ssrphilis. 
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If  an  excessive  dose  is  taken,  the  antidote  would  be  a  mild  alkali,  such  as  soap, 
magnesia,  or  chalk. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

POTASSn   ET  SODn  TARTRAS— Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate 

(Pot  et  Sod.  Tart— Rochelle  Salt) 

It  contd.ins  not  less  than  73.72  per  cent,  nor  more  than  77.39  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  en'- 
stallized  salt  [KNaCtHiOe  +  4HtO  »  282.20].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  contAiners. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  rhombic  prisms  or  white  powder;  somewhat  efflorescent;  soluble  in  0.9 
mil  of  water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  337. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  ammonia,  lead)  and  for  assay 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  337  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  compound  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  two  official 
double  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  the  other  being  tartar  emetic.  (See  p.  530.) 
It  is  made  by  treating  potassium  bitartrate  with  sodium  bicarbonate, 
when  the  following  reaction  will  occur: 

KHC4H4O6  +  NaHCOs  =*  KNaC4H406  +  CO2  +  HjO. 

The  chemistry  of  this  body  can  be  discussed  when  the  composition  of 
the  acid  from  which  it  is  derived  is  noticed;  hence  it  is  reserved  until 
later  (p.  604). 

Sodium  and  potassium  tartrate  {Rochelle  salty  sal  SeigneUe  or  soJ 
polychresticum)  is  used  as  a  mild  laxative  and  refrigerant.  It  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  official  Seidlitz  powder. 

Dose. — 10  grammes  (2}4  drachms). 

Potassii  Perrocyanidum  (U.S.P.  VIII)  K4Fe(CN)6  +  3H,0  is  interesting  as  the 
source  of  cyanides.  It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  nitrogenous  animal  matter,  pearl-ash 
(potassium  carbonate),  and  scrap-iron,  all  being  heated  together  in  an  iron  pot. 

Details  of  the  manufacture  of  this  substance  will  be  studied  when  we  consider  the 
cyanogen  preparations.     (See  p.  674.) 

Potassmm  ferrocyanide  is  rarely  used  in  medicine.  When  pure,  it  is  not  poisonous 
despite  the  presence  of  the  cyanogen  group.  A  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
we  will  find  later,  is  used  in  testing  iron  (p.  601). 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (73^  grains). 

Under  this  head  mention  might  be  made  of  potassium  ferricyanidef  KtFe(CN)«f 
which  is  used  in  testing  for  iron  in  the  ferrous  form  (p.  601).  The  chemistry  of 
both  of  these  bodies  is  difficult  and  will  be  left  to  be  discussed  under  the  Cyanogen 
Compounds. 

POTASSn  HYPOPHOSPHIS— Potassium  Hypophosphite 

(Pot.  Hypophos.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  arid, 
not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  KPH20«  (104.16).  Preserve  it  in  well-closea  containers 
in  a  dry  place.  Caution  should  be  observed  in  dispensing  Potassium  Hypophosphite. 
as  an  explosion  is  liable  to  occur  when  it  is  triturated  or  heated  with  nitrates,  chlorates, 
or  other  oxidizing  agents. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  opaque  nexagonal  plates,  crystalline  masses,  or  granular  powder;  verr 
deliquescent:  soluble  in  0.6  part  of  water  and  in  about  7.3  parts  of  alcohoL  For 
details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  339. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities  (phosphates,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  U.S,P-» 
p.  339  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  treating  calcium  hypophosphite 
with  potassium  carbonate,*  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

Ca(PH202)2  +  KaCOs  =  2KPH2O2  +  CaCOa. 

Solution  of  potassium  hypophosphite  is  removed  from  the  insoluble 
calcium  carbonate  by  filtration.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath  with  great  care  imtil  a  granular  mass  results.  The  caution 
as  to  evaporation  is  necessary  in  heating  every  hypophosphite,  as  even 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  there  is  danger  of  an  explosion, 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  spontaneously  combustible  phosphine,  PH3. 

Potassium  hypophosphite,  in  common  with  all  hypophosphites,  is 
used  largely  as  a  tonic  in  wasting  diseases,  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  syrup 
hypophosphites  (U.S.P,).  It  is  now  considered  of  little  value  thera- 
peutically. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

POTASSn  lODIDUM— Potassium  Iodide 

(Pot.  lod.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of 
KI  (166.02).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  white  cubic  crystals  or  white  granular  powder;  pungent,  saline,  bitter 
taste ;  soluble  in  0. 7  part  of  water  and  about  17  parts  of  alcohol.  For  details  see  U .  S.  P. 
p.  340. 

For  teste  Jar  ideniityf  for  impurities  (iodate,  heavy  metals,  barium,  cyanide, 
thiosulphate,  alkali)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  341  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

The  manufacture  of  this  important  chemical  is  similar  to  that  of 
potaadum  bromide,  only  the  first  process  is  by  treatment  of  ferric  iodide 
with  potassium  bicarbonate  or  carbonate.  This  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  ferrous  bromide  reaction  in  making  potassium  bromide.  As  in 
the  bromide  process,  iron  is  treated  with  the  halogen  element,  making  the 
ferrous  iodide  solution;  however,  more  iodine  is  added,  making  the  more 
stable  ferric  iodide,  Felg,  and  when  this  is  treated  with  potassium  carbon- 
ate, the  following  reaction  occurs: 

2FeI,     +     3K,C0,     +     SHaO     «     6KI     -f     SCOj     +     2Fe(OH),. 

The  second  process  is  by  treating  solution  of  potassa  with  iodine,  and 
is  closely  similar  to  that  for  making  potassium  bromide: 

6K0H     -f     61     =     SKI     +     KIO,     +     SHjO. 

As  in  the  bromide  process,  the  iodate  is  reduced  to  iodide  by  heating 
with  charcoal,  viz. : 

KIO,     -h    C,     =     KI     +    SCO. 

Potassium  iodide  occurs  in  colorless,  translucent,  cubic  crystals, 
having  a  faint  iodine  odor,  and  a  saline,  afterward  bitter,  taste.  It  is 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water  (1  part  to  0.7  at  25**C.),  which  renders  possible 
the  preparation  of  the  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  containing 
456  grains  of  chemical  in  a  fluidoimce  of  the  finished  solution.  (See  p. 
425.) 

As  mentioned  above,  the  crystals  of  potassium  iodide  should  be  either 
transparent  or  else  translucent.  The  larger  majority  of  the  commercial 
iodide  is  in  white,  opaque  crystals.  These  are  impure,  being  crystallized 
from  an  alkaline  medium.    It  is  but  fair  to  the  maniifacturer,  however, 
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to  say  that  the  preparation  of  a  neutral  potassium  iodide  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  as  there  is  danger  of 'the  separation  of  the  iodine 
turning  the  crystals  brownish. 

Potassium  iodide  is  a  most  valuable  alterative.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
compound  aoltUion  of  iodine^  tincture  of  iodine  and  ointment  of  iodine. 

Dose, — ^300  milligrammes  (5  grains). 

POTASSn  NTTRAS— Potassium  Nitrate 
(Pot.  Nitras  — Saltpetre) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  not  less  than  99  per  cent. 
of  KNOi  (101.11).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  rhombic  prisms  or  white  crystalline  powder;  saline  and  cooling  taste; 
slightly  deliquescent,  soluble  in  about  2.8  parts  of  water  and  about  500  parts  of  alcohol. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  341. 

For  teats  for  identity  ^  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  chlorate,  perchlorate)  see  U.S.P., 
p.  341. 

Remarks. — This  chemical,  commonly  called  saltpetre,  has  been  in 
popular  use  for  centuries.  The  original  method  of  manufacture  was 
interesting;  being  made  by  the  treatment  of  ashes  with  decaying  nitrogen- 
ous matter,  such  as  manure  and  cattle  urine.  The  mass  was  allowed  to 
stand  under  roughly  constructed  sheds  for  several  months,  being  occa- 
sionally turned  so  as  to  present  new  surfaces  to  the  air.  When  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  mass  is  completed,  it  is  placed  in  crude  percolators  and 
lixiviated  with  water,  whereby  the  finished  potassium  nitrate  is  separated 
from  the  extraneous  matter. 

Repeated  crystallization  of  this  solution  eventually  results  in  a  pure 
crystalline  nitrate. 

Investigations  of  the  manufacture  of  saltpeter  on  these  ''saltpetre  plantations" 
has  shown  that  the  change  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  to  the  nitrate  is  a  species  of 
fermentation,  being  produced  by  a  peculiar  microscopic  plant  called  nitromowu. 
This  process  of  saltpetre  manufacture  was  formerly  largely  used,  as  it  yielded  not 
only  aU  the  saltpetre  used,  but  also  because  this  potassium  nitrate  was  the  source  of 
nitric  acid  and  all  the  nitrates. 

At  present,  however,  the  source  of  nitric  acid  is  Chile  saltpetre 
(see  p.  378),  from  which  potassium  nitrate  is  made,  as  shown  in  the 
following  equation: 

NaNO,  +  KCl  -  KNO,  +  NaCl 

the  resulting  salts  being  separated  by  fractional  crystallization.  It  is  ako 
made  from  synthetic  sodium  nitrate  by  a  similar  process.  (See  p.  438.) 
One  of  the  largest  general  uses  of  potassiiun  nitrate  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  of  which  the  average  formula  is  potassium  nitrate, 
75  parts;  powdered  charcoal,  15  parts;  and  sulphur,  10  parts,  the  mass 
being  mixed  together,  then  granulated  by  wetting  the  mass,  passing  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  carefully  drying  the  resulting  granules.  Gunpowder 
explodes  by  the  following  reaction: 

2KN08  +  S  +  3C  -  K,S  +  3G0,  +  N,. 

On  examination  of  the  above  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chemical 
action  between  the  three  solids  results  in  the  formation  of  two  gases  and  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  the  solid  potassium  sulphide.  One 
volume  of  gunpowder  gives  280  volumes  of  mixed  gases,  and  on  thia 
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property  hinges  the  whole  theory  of  explosion,  which  means  the  sudden 
evolution  of  a  large  volume  of  gas  from  a  comparatively  smaU  quantity 
of  the  solid  or  liquid. 

In  the  potassium  sulphide  of  the  above  reaction  is  found  an  explana- 
tion of  the. peculiar  odor  of  a  burned  fire-cracker. 

In  medicine,  potassiimi  nitrate  is  used  largely  as  a  diuretic. 

Dose. — 500  milligranmies  (8  grains). 

Potassium  nitrate  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the  explosion  of  gim- 
powder,  and  to  this  oxidizing  action  is  due  the  value  of  potassiiun  nitrate 
as  an  antiseptic.  Its  use  as  a  preservative  of  meat  and  other  foods  is  too 
well  known  to  require  extended  comment  here. 

POTASSn    PERMANGANAS— Potassium    Permanganate 

(Pot.  Permang.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
leas  ihan  09  per  cent,  of  KMn04  (158.03).  Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 
Potassium  Permanganate  when  in  solution  or  in  the  dry  condition  must  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  organic  or  other  readily  oxidizable  substances. 

Summarized  Descriptian. 

Slender,  dark  purple^  monoclinic  prisms;  sweet,  then  disagreeable  astringent  taste; 
soluble  in  13.5  parts  oi  water;  decomposed  by  alcohol;  dissociates  on  heatinff  into 
oxygen,  potassium  manganate  and  manganese  dioxide.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p. '342. 

For  iesU  far  identity  and  for  assay  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  342  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^Potassium  permanganate  is  now  given  the  formula  KMn04y 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  KsMnsOg.  It  repre- 
sents the  highest  known  valence  of  manganese — ^ihe  valence  vu  — and  is 
an  analogue  of  potassium  perchlorate,  KCIO4,  which  comes  from  per- 
chloric oxide,  CIsOt,  the  graphic  formula  of  which  was  given  on  p.  351. 
The  permanganate  is  one  of  the  oxidizing  agents,  the  action  of  which 
is  explained  on  p.  403. 

It  is  made  by  treatment  of  manganese  dioxide  with  potassiimi  hydrox- 
ide and  potassium  chlorate,  this  mixture  yielding  potassium  manganate, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

3MnOt     +    6K0H     +     KQC,     =     SK.MnO*     +    KCl     +    3HiO. 

It  will  be  observed  that  potassium  manganate  (EsMnOO  has  a  formula 
similar  to  that  of  potassium  sulphate,  in  this  body  the  manganese  acting 
with  the  valence  vi.  When  this  green  potassium  manganate  is  boiled 
with  water,  it  is  converted  into  the  purple  potassiimi  permanganate,  as 
shown  in  the  following  equation: 

3KsMn04     +    3H,0     =-     2KMn04     +     MnO,     +    4K0H     +    Hrf). 

In  modern  technic,  this  last  reaction  is  performed  by  electrolysis. 

The  process  occurs  in  miniature  in  an  important  test  for  manganese, 
which  consists  of  fusing  the  three  constituents  above  given  on  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil  and  then  boiling  in  water.  If  the  fused  mass  is  green  and 
the  resulting  liquid  is  pink,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  manganese. 

By  reason  of  this  change  of  tint,  potassium  permanganate  has  been 
given  the  synonym  of  mineral  chameleon. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  products  of  the  final  reaction  consist  of 
some  binoxide  of  manganese  and  also  potassium  hydroxide,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  permanganate  from  this  mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize 
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the  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of 
permanganate  is  then  filtered  through  asbestos  to  remove  the  precipitated 
manganese  dioxide,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  imtil  crystaUizatioD 
begins. 

Potassium  permanganate  occurs  in  purple,  monoclinic  crystals,  which 
possess  a  blue,  metallic  luster  in  reflected  light.  It  is  soluble  in  13.5  parts 
of  water  and  forms  a  purple-red  solution.  The  pharmacopoeia  gives  a 
warning  that  it  should  never  be  tritiu'ated  with  easily  oxidizable  sub- 
stances, whUe  pills  of  potassium  permanganate  should  not  be  made  with 
ordinary  excipients,  but  with  petroleum  mass  (petrolatum  and  kaolin). 

The  oxidizing  action  of  potassium  permanganate  in  neutral  solution  is  best  shown 
by  the  following  equation: 

2KMn04     +     H,0     =     2Mn02     +     2K0H     +     O,. 

This,  when  reduced  to  words,  means  that  two  molecules  of  the  permanganate 
yield  three  atoms  of  available  oxygen.  By  comparison  of  this  with  the  oxidizing 
equation  of  nitric  acid,  given  on  p.  399,  it  is  seen  that  the  process  of  the  two  cases 
is  similar. 

When  permanganate  acts  in  acid  solution  two  molecules  (or  one  molecule  of 
KaMusOs  if  that  is  accepted  as  the  formula)  lioerate  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  shown 
in  the  following  equation: 

2KMn04     +     3H,S04     =     2MnS04     +     KjSO*     +    3H,0     +    Oj. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  use  of  potassium  permanganate  in  volumetric  analysis 
(Part  V). 

Potassium  permanganate  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  oxidizing 
agents  for  use  in  organic  chemistry.  As  already  stated,  nitric  acid  is 
the  oxidizing  agent  generally  used  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  oxidation 
we  meet  in  pharmacy.  The  acid,  however,  acts  too  violently  for  use  in 
many  organic  oxidations,  and  for  such  purposes  either  potassium  per- 
manganate or  chromic  acid  is  employed.  The  only  pharmaceutic  applica- 
tion of  this  use  of  permanganate  is  in  purifying  alcoholic  distillate.  In 
such  cases  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  permanganate  decomposes  with  the 
formation  of  not  only  insoluble  manganese  dioxide,  but  also  potassium 
hydroxide,  which  will  go  into  solution.  Therefore,  before  such  purified 
alcohol  can  be  employed,  it  should  be  redistilled. 

Potassium  permanganate  is  a  valuable  antiseptic  in  medicine,  and  is 
largely  used  in  surgical  practice.  One  advantage  it  possesses  over  the 
ordinary  oxidizing  antiseptics  is  its  comparative  freedom  from  caustic 
action.  In  practice  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  the  form  of  Condy's 
fluid,  which  consists  of  128  grains  permanganate  to  one  pint  of  distilled 
water.  It  is  now  largely  used  internally  in  a  solution  1  to  1(XX)  as  an 
antidote  for  organic  poisons. 

Dose. — 65  milligrammes  (1  grain),  preferably  in  a  fine  powder  in 
capsules. 

Potassii  Sulphas  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  potassium  svlphaUy  K2SO4,  is  made  from 
the  ore,  kainite^  which  has  the  composition  KsS04M^S04MgCli5H20.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced by  treatmg  either  potassium  nitrate  or  potassium  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  §3^  parts  of 
water.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, thereby  differing  from  the  otherwise  similar  sodium  sulphate,  which  contains 
ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  employed  as  a  diuretic  and  refrigerant.  Its  use  Is  rather 
limited,  especially  as  the  pharmacopoeia  has  omitted  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
Dover's  powder.  The  origmal  recipe  for  this  pharmaceutic  directed  that  Uie  ipecac  and 
opium  be  triturated  with  crystallized  potassium  sulphate;  but  in  the  present  pharma- 
copoeia sugar  of  milk  is  substituted  for  this  salt.     {See  p.  293.) 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
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42,  1870,  547.     (Condy's  fluid)  Anon.,  A.Ph.A.,  34,  1886,  250. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
SODIUM 

Symbol,  Na.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  23. 

The  symbol  Na  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  words  natrium,  this  being 
derived  from  natron,  which  was  from  the  Greek  word  nitron,  which  was 
the  original  name  of  the  carbonate.  Our  English  word  sodium  is  derived 
from  soda,  which  comes  from  the  word  sodash,  this  hinting  its  preparation 
from  the  ashes  of  '*sods,"  or  marine  plants. 

Sodium,  like  potassium,  was  isolated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1807 
by  the  electrolysis  of  the  hydroxide.     (See  p.  408.) 

Occtirrence. — The  most  abundant  soiurce  of  sodium  is  common  salt, 
or  sodium  chloride,  this  being  a  constituent  of  sea-water,  but  chiefly 
obtained  in  commerce  either  from  mines  or  by  the  evaporation  of  brine 
from  salt-wells.  Sea-water  is  a  scarcely  available  source  of  sodium 
chloride,  because  therein  are  found  chlorides  of  many  other  elements 
which  are  separated  with  difficulty. 
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Manufacture. — The  element  sodium  is  isolated  by  a  process  quite 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  obtain  potassium,  viz.,  by  heating  carbonate 
with  coal,  chalk  being  added  as  a  flux.  This  process  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  is  the  preparation  of  potassium,  inasmuch  as  the  sodium  carbonyl, 
NaCO,  does  not  soUdify  in  the  delivery  tube.     (See  p.  408.) 

Metallic  sodium  is  now  being  made  bv  treating  sodium  hydroxide  with 
iron  carbide  at  a  temperature  of  1000  C. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  the  same 
manner  employed  in  isolating  potassium. 

Properties. — Sodium  is  a  soft,  silvery-white  metal,  resembling 
potassium,  and,  like  it,  is  so  easily  oxidized  that  it  must  be  kept  under 
petroleum.  When  metallic  sodium  and  mercury  are  rubbed  together, 
an  amalgam  results  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with  moisture, 
ignites.  This  mixture  has  been  used  as  a  cigar-lighter,  but  its  danger 
was  such  that  it  never  became  popular. 

The  characteristic  tests  of  the  element  and  its  salts  are  the  yellow 
color  that  it  communicates  to  a  colorless  flame;  a  white  precipitate  formed 
when  a  solution  of  sodium  salt  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
pyroantimoniate  of  potassium. 

The  sodium  flame  is  counted  among  the  most  delicate  of  tests,  it 

having  been  estimated  that       ru^r^nn  grain  will  respond  thereto.    By 

00,000,000 

reason  of  its  sensitiveness  the  positive  testing  of  sodium  with  the  flame 

is  difl&cult,  as  almost  anything  tested  will  give  a  yeUow  flame  by  reason 

of  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  sodium.    Hence  the  chemist  trains 

his  eye  to  a  rough  estimation  of  the  quantity  shown  by  the  intensity  of 

the  flame,  rather  than  by  the  bare  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  yellow  color. 

The  following  compounds  of  sodiimi  and  their  preparations  are  official: 

Sodium  hydroxide 90  per  cent,  absolute. .  NaOH. 

Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 4.6    "  "  NaOH. 

Sodium  acetate 99.6    "  "  NaC,H,0i+3HA 

Sodium  benzoate 99        "  "  NaCrHiOj. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 99        "  "  NaHCO,. 

Lozenges  of  sodium  bicarbonate (pharmaceutic). 

Sodium  borate 99        "  "  NajBiOi-l-lOHA 

Sodium  bromide 98.6    "  "  NaBr. 

Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate 99 . 5    "  "  NajCO*  +H A 

Sodium  chloride 99        "  "  NaQ. 

Physiological  solution  of  sodium   chloride   contains   8.6   Gm.    sodium  chloride  to 
the  liter. 

Sodium  citrate 98  per  cent,  absolute.  Na»CcH«OY  +2H A 

Sodium  cyanide 95  ''  "          NaCN. 

Sodium  glycerophosphate 68  "  "          NajCsHiPOt. 

Sodium  hypophosphite 98  "  '          "          NaPHA+HiO. 

Sodium  icxfide 99  "  "          Nal. 

Sodium  nitrite 96  "  "          NaNOj. 

Sodium  perborate 86.5  "  absolute.  NaB03+4HfO. 

Sodium  phenolsulphonate 99  "  "          NaCtH,04S+2HfO. 

Sodium  phosphate 99  "  "          Na,HP04H-12HA 

Exsiccated  sodium  phosphate 98  "  "          NaiHPO*. 

Effervescent  sodium  phosphate 20  per  cent,  exsiccated  sodium  phosphate 

Sodium  sahcylate 99 . 6  "  absolute.  NaCrHftOi. 

Sodium  sulphate 99  "  "          Na,SO4+10HA 

Exsiccated  sodium  sulphite 90  "  "          NaiSOt. 

Sodium  thiosulphate ^. 99  "  "          NajS,0,+5HA 
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We  might  also  add: 


Pbtassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (considered  among  the  potassium  salts). 
Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (considered  among  the  chlorine  preparations). 
Sodium  arsenate  (considered  among  the  arsenic  compounds). 
Ebcsiccated  sodium  arsenate  (considered  among  the  arsenic  compounds). 
Solution  of  sodium  arsenate  (considered  among  the  arsenic  compounds). 
Sodium  benzosulphinide  (considered  among  the  benzoic  acid  derivatives). 
Sodium  cacodylate  (considered  among  the  arseno-organics). 
Sodium  indigotindisulphonate  (considered  among  the  indigo  derivatives). 

SODII  HTDROXmUM— Sodium  Hydroxide 
(Sod.  Hydroz. — Caustic  Soda — Sodium  Hydrate) 

It  contains  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  NaOH  (40.01).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers.    If  bottles  are  used  as  containers  they  must  be  made  of  hard  glass. 

Summarued  Description. 

Dr^,  white  flakes,  fused  masses  or  brittle  sticks;  very  caustic;  deliquescent  in  air, 
absorbmg  both  water  and  carbon  dioxide;  soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water  and  very 
soluble  in  alcohoL     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  390. 

For  testa  for  identity,  for  imjmriiies  ^organic  matter,  potassium,  heavy  metals) 
and  for  ctssay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  390  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Soda  is  prepared  by  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  soda. 
It  occurs  in  irregular  lumps  or  in  cylindric  sticks,  just  as  does  potassa, 
and  is,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  potassa,  being  decidedly  caustic  and 
possessing  the  same  soapy  taste,  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  alkalis.     It  differs  from  potassa,  however,  in  being  less  deliquescent. 

Soda  com  Caice  (N.F.)  is  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  sodium  hydroxide 
and  calcium  oxide.     It  is  sometimes  called  London  yaste, 

LIQUOR    SODII    HTDROXmi— Solution    of    Sodium     Hydroxide 
(Liq.  Sod.  Hydroz. — Liquor  Sod® — Solution  of  Soda) 

An  acmeous  solution  containing  not  lees  than  4.5  per  cent,  of  NaOH  (40.01). 
Preserve  Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  in  bottles  made  of  hard  glass  and  provided 
with  rubber  stoppers  or  with  glass  stoppers  coated  with  petrolatum. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  56  Gm.  sodium  hydroxide  in  944  Gm.  distilled  water.  For  details  see 
U.8.P. 

Summarized  Description, 

Clear,  colorless  liquid;  caustic;  strongly  alkaline;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air;  sp.  gr.  1.056.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  255. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  see  sodium  hydroxide.  For  <uaay  see  U.S. P., 
p.  255  and  aJso  Part  Y  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Solution  of  soda  is  an  aqueous  solution,  containing  4.5 
per  cent,  of  absolute  NaOH.  It  is  prepared  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  the  manufacture  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  by  treatment 
of  sodium  carbonate  with  calcium  hydroxide,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

Na,CO,    +    Ca(OH),     »    2NaOH    +    CaCO,. 

Note  that  the  words  sodium  and  soda  are  not  to  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. Sodium  is  an  element,  while  soda  is  the  hydroxide  of  that  element. 
Note  the  absurdity  and  real  danger  of  the  term  "soda-water/'  which 
is  a  solution  of  carbonic  oxide  in  water. 

The  solution  of  soda  is  used  as  an  antacid. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims),  very  largely  diluted. 

Antidotes.— {Qee  p.  411.) 
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SODn  ACETAS-^Sodium  Acetate 

(Sod.  Acet.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  59.97  per  cent,  nor  more  than  62.96  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
Sodium  Acetate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  sail 
[NaCaHj02+3H20  =  136.07].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms  or  granular  powder;  cooling  saline  tasU; 
somewhat  efflorescent;  soluble  in  about  0.8  part  of  water  and  about  15  parts  of  alcohol 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  380. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (potassium,  arsenic,  heavy  metals)  and  for 
<i8say  see  U.S.P.9  p.  380  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — Sodium  acetate,  like  the  potassium  salt,  is  made  from 
acetic  acid,  and  the  **stock"  salt  of  the  metal.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  stock  salt  of  potassium — the  one  usually  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  salts  of  that  metal — ^was  the  bicarbonate, 
the  carbonate  being  inadmissible  by  reason  of  its  indefinite  quality. 
With  sodium  compounds  the  "stock"  salt  is  the  carbonate,  as  it  is  readily 
crystalline  and  quite  stable  if  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  Its  tend- 
ency is  toward  efflorescence — ^not  deliquescence — such  is  the  usual  incli- 
nation of  sodium  compounds;  just  as  soda  soap — Castile  soap — grows 
hard  and  dry  on  standing:  while  potassa  soap — soft  soap — ^and  other 
potassium  compounds  are  usually  deliquescent. 

Sodium  acetate  is  made  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  sodium  carbon- 
ate, and  the  latter  salt  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  most  sodium  com- 
pounds. Let  us  compile  a  list  of  official  sodium  salts  prepared  from  the 
carbonate: 

Sodium  benzoate  from  benzoic  acid  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  bromide  from  ferrous  bromide  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  hypophosphite  from  calcium  hypophosphite  and  sodium  caifoonate. 

Sodium  iodide  from  ferrous  iodide  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  phosphate  from  acid  calcium  phosphate  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  salicylate  from  salicylic  acid  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  sulphite  from  sulphurous  acid  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  sulphocarbolate  from  barium  sulphocarbolate  and  sodium  caibonate. 

Solution  of  sodium  silicate  (U.S. P.  1890)  from  sand  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  arsenate  from  arsenous  acid,  sodium  nitrate,  and  sodium  carbonate. 

The  pharmaceutic  value  of  sodiima  carbonate  can  thus  be  seen. 

Sodium  acetate  occurs  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent  crystals, 
or  in  a  granular  powder,  and  must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles 
since  it  is  efflorescent  in  warm,  dry  air  and  is  therefore  likely  to  lose  it^ 
water  of  hydration. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SODII  ARSENAS— Sodium  Arsenate 

SODII  ARSENAS  EXSICCATUS— Exsiccated  Sodium  Arseniite 

These  will  be  considered  among  the  arsenic  compounds  (p.  526). 

SODn  BENZO AS— Sodium  Benzoate 
(Sod.  Benz.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  IIC^C,  not  less  than  99  per  cent 
of  NaCrHsOa  (144.04).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 
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Summarized  Description. 

White,  amorphous,  granular  or  crystalline  powder;  sweetish  taste;  soluble  in  about 
1.8  parts  of  water  and  about  49  parts  of  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  382. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  imjmrities  (heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.Pm 
p.  382  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  outlined  above, 
has  come  into  prominence  during  the  past  decade,  because  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  its  use  as  a  preservative.     Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Sodium  bicarbonatey  NaHCOs,  will  be  considered  along  with  sodium 
carbonate,  as  the  two  are  so  mutually  dependent  that  they  should  be 
studied  together. 

Sodium  Blsulphis  (U.S. P.  VIII)  or  Sodium  bisidphite  is  another  of  the  acid  salts 
described  on  p.  362.  Being  a  bisulphite,  it  is  a  derivative  of  sulphurotM  acid,  which 
itself  is  derived  from  sulphurous  oxide.  This  oxide  shows  sulphur  with  the  valence 
IV.  and  its  formula  is  SOs,  as  is  shown  graphically  on  p.  362.  SOs+HsO^HsSOs, 
which  is  sulphurous  acid.  When  all  the  hydrogen  of  sulphurous  acid  is  replaced  by 
sodium,  we  get  sodium  sulphite.  Na2S08,  but  when  only  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
is  replaced-Hby  one  atom  of  soaium — ^we  get  the  bisulphite,  NaHSOa.^ 

This  salt  is  made  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  sattiration.     The  solution  is  then  cooled,  when  the  salt  crystaJlizes  out. 

Sodium  bisulphite  is  an  unstable  solid,  rapidly  losing  sulphur  dioxide  and  becoming 
oxidized  to  sulpEuate.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  in  small,  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  which  are  to  be  completely  filled.  Sodium  bisulphite  is  used  as  a 
reducing  agent  in  organic  chemistry,  and  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  bleaching 
industry  for  the  removing  of  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  the  bleached  fabric. 
Substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  known  as  antichlors.  It  is  comparatively  little 
used  in  medicine,  but  when  so  used,  it  is  as  an  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (73^  grains). 

SODn  BORA&<-Sodium  Borate 
(Sod.  Bor. — ^Borax — Sodium  Tetraborate — Sodium  Pyroborate) 

It  contains  not  leas  than  52.32  per  cent,  nor  more  than  54.92  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  borate  (sodium  biborate  or  tetraborate),  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99 
per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt  [NaaB4O7+10H8O  =382.16].  Preserve  it  in  well- 
closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  or  white  powdery  sweetish  alkaline  tastej  slightly 
efflorescent;  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of  water  and  m  1.25  parts  of  glycerin;  msoluble 
in  alcohol :  on  heating  it  melts,  then  forms  a  porous  mass  and  then  fuses  to  a  glassy  mass. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  384. 

For  tests  for  identity ffoT  impurities  (carbonates,  bicarbonates,  heavy  metals,  arsenic) 
and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  3i84  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Sodium  borate — ordinary  borax — ^is  a  valuable  and  interesting  chemical. 
Its  formula,  Na2B407,  seems  most  difficult,  and  contradictory  to  the 
formula  of  boric  acid  alieady  givien — H3BO3,  but  investigation  clears  up 
the  matter.  Remember  that  the  valence  of  boron  is  in;  that  boric  acid 
is  a  true  ortho-acid — ^B(0H)8  or  HsBOa.  True  sodium  borate  has  the 
formula  NasBOs,  and  what  we  call  sodium  borate  is  not  the  true  salt  but 
a  "pyro6ora/e."  The  Greek  word  for  fire  is  "pyros,*'  and  all  chemicals 
bearing  the  prefix  *'pyro'^  are  bodies  formed  under  influence  of  high  heat. 
In  passing,  such  examples  as  "pyroligneous  acid"  (crude  acetic  acid), 
"pyrogfdlic  acid,"  and  "pyrophosphoric  acid"  may  be  cited.  Like  these, 
pyroboric  acid  and  pyroborates  are  made  by  subjecting  the  mother  sub- 
stance to  heat. 

Let  us  see  what  will  occur  when  boric  acid  is  heated.     It  will,  of  course, 
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like  all  ortho-acids,  lose  water,  and,  under  proper  conditions,  in  a  most 
peculiar  ratio: 

Taking  4H3BOS,  this  carried  out  gives    HisBiOis 
Let  us  subtract  from  this  SHsO,  Hio    O5 

We  then  have  left  pyroboric  acid,  Hj  B4O7 

the  sodium  salt  of  which,  NasB407,  is  official  borax,  which  is  a  natural 
product,  being  found  in  certain  lakes  of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  India.  The 
impure  borax,  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  these 
lakes,  is  called  tincal.  At  the  present  time  practically  all  the  American 
borax  is  obtained  from  the  borax  lakes  found  in  the  Death  Valley  of 
Nevada.  It  is  also  made  by  treating  the  native  borio  acid  of  Tuscany 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

Borax  occurs  either  in  colorless,  transparent  prisma  or  in  a  white 
powder,  odorless,  and  having  a  sweetish,  alkaline  taste. 

It  is^  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  and  in  1  part  of  glycerin.  When 
heated,  it  fuses  and  solidifies  into  a  transparent  solid  csSled  borax  ^ass. 
This  borax  glass  is  used  quite  largely  in  anal3rtic  work  under  the  name  of 
borax  bead,  the  chemical  being  fused  on  loop  of  platinum  wire,  thereby 
forming  a  minute  globule  of  borax  glass.  When  this  body  is  melted  with 
certain  metallic  salts,  the  body  is  given  characteristic  colors.     (See  p.  861.) 

Borax  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  sodium  compounds.  It  is 
used  in  numerous  operations  where  a  mild  alkali  is  indicated,  it  com- 
pletely possessing  the  character  of  an  alkali,  and  yet  acts  in  a  manner 
much  milder  than  does  either  sodium  carbonate  or  the  bicarbonate.  This 
explains  its  extensive  use  in  cleaning  delicate  fabrics,  such  as  fine  cloth  or 
hair,  where  stronger  alkalis  would  act  disastrously.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
antiseptic,  and  for  such  purposes  it  is  (improperly)  used  as  a  preservative 
for  meats  and  food.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  mild  antiseptic,  chiefly 
externally. 

Dose. — 750  milligrammes  (12  grains). 

Compound  Solution  of  Sodium  Borate  (N.F.),  or  Dobdl*8  Solution^  is  rather  largely 
used  as  a  nasal  douche.     (See  p.  191.) 


SODn  PERBORAS— Sodium  Perborate 

(Sod.  Perbon) 

It  contains  not  less  than  djpor  cent,  of  available  o]^gen,  corresponding  to  about 
86.5  per  cent,  of  NaBOs+4HsO  (154.06).  Preserve  it  m  well-closed  contamers,  in  t 
cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  crystalline  granules  or  powder;  saline  taste;  stable  in  dry  air,  but  liberates 
oxygen  in  moist  air;  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  decomposing  into  sodium  zntu- 
borate  and  hydrogen  dioxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  394. 

For  iesU  far  identity,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  394 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  and  other  perborates  have  come  into  considerable 
use  as  solid  substitutes  for  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  sodium  compound 
can  be  made  by  treating  borax  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium  dioxide. 
For  dusting  powder,  where  a  dioxide  is  indicated  the  perborate  is  used,  as 
sodium  peroxide  cannot  be  employed  since  strongly  alkaline. 

Sodium  perborate  is  a  white  powder  sparing  soluble  in  water,  but  form- 
ing a  stable  solution  having  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  When 
treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  dioxide  is  evolved. 
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It  is  now  in  considerable  use  as  a  non-irritating  antiseptic. 
Dose, — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

Sodii  Boro-Benzoas  (N.F.)  b  a  mixture  of  sodium  borate  and  sodium  benzoate. 

SODn  BROMIDUM— Sodium  Bromide 

(Sod.  Brom.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  not  less  than  ^.5  per  cent, 
of  NaBr  (102.92).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Sufntnarized  DesaipHon. 

Colorless  cubical  crystals  or  white  granular  powder;  saline  taste;  somewhat  hy- 
groscopic; soluble  in  about  1.1  parts  of  water  and  in  about  13  parts  of  alcohol.  For 
details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  3S5. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impwritiea  (alkali,  iodides,  heavy  metals,  bromates,  sul- 
phates, barium)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  385  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  chemical  is  made  by  methods  analogous  to  those 
employed  in  making  potassium  bromide;  that  is,  by  treatment  of  sodium 
hydroxide  with  bromine,  and  the  subsequent  heating  of  the  mixture  with 
charcoal,  or  by  the  double  decomposition  of  ferrous  bromide  with  sodium 
bicarbonate. 

Sodium  bromide  occurs  in  white,  cubic  crystals  which  are  soluble 
in  1.1  parts  of  water.  While  potassium  bromide  dissolving  in  water 
produces  a  chilled  liquid,  sodium  bromide  and  water  make  a  warm  solu- 
tion. Hemm  claims  that  this  is  due  to  the  hydration  of  sodium  bromide 
in  dissolving.  The  crystals  attract  moisture,  but  do  not  liquefy  therein. 
It  is  used  as  a  mild  sedative,  closely  resembling  potassium  bromide  in 
action. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SODn  CARBONAS  MONOHTDSATUS— Monohydrated  Sodium 

Carbonate 

(Sod.  Garb.  Monohyd.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  Na200s-|-HtO  (124.02).  Preserve  it  in 
well-clofled  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  crystalline  powder;  strongly  alkaline;  efflorescent  in  dry  air  or  at  60®C.; 
soluble  in  about  3  parts  of  water  and  in  8  parts  of  glycerin;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  386. 

For  iegts  for  identity,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p. 
387  and  also  F^rt  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Sodium  carbonate,  the  next  chemical  demanding  our 
attention,  is,  with  the  sole  exception  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  most  widely 
used  manufactured  product  in  the  chemical  world.  To  mention  all  the 
many  important  industries  in  which  sodium  carbonate  is  a  potent  factor 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  chief  among  the  branches  of  trade 
to  which  sodium  carbonate  is  essential  are  soap-making  and  glass 
manufacture. 

In  early  time  the  only  source  of  sodium  carbonate  was  by  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  certain  soda  lakes,  such  as  trona  from  Egypt,  or  from 
the  crude  salt  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  rich  in 
aoda,  such  as  barilla  from  Spain.  The  output  from  these  sources  was 
rather  limited,  and  as  the  soap  and  glass  industries  became  more  im- 
portant, the  need  for  cheap  sodium  carbonate  became  more  and  more 
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imperative,  and,  accordingly,  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Paris  Academy, 
in  1782,  for  the  best  method  of  artificial  production  of  this  valuable  alkali, 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Nicholas  Leblanc.  In  1794  the  French 
government  took  charge  of  his  factory. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  the  process  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  to  this  day  a  large  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  is  still  manufactured 
by  the  Leblanc  process. 

In  passinff^  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Leblanc's  process,  like  most  other  great 
discoveries,  did  not  originate  solely  with  the  man* whose  name  it  bears.  Diihamel 
in  1736  converted  sodium  chloride  successfully  into  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphide, 
sodium  acetate,  and  lastly  into  sodium  carbonate.  Marggraf,  1759,  shortened  the 
transformation  by  converting  sodium  chloride  into  sodium  sulphate,  then  into  sodiuin 
nitrate,  and  this,  by  strong  heat,  into  the  oxide  which,  on  standing,  absorbed  enough 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  to  cnan^e  into  carbonate. 

It  is  even  said  that  the  last  portion  of  the  Leblanc  process  (use  of  coal  and  lime- 
stone) was  suggested  to  him  by  De  la  Mitherie,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  Leblftor 
who  established  the  first  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  him 
the  real  credit  is  due. 

Leblanc  chose  as  the  sodium  compound  on  which  to  begin  operations 
that  which  was  most  widely  distributed;  that  body  which  was  found  both 
on  land  and  in  the  sea — sodium  chloride  or  common  salt.  This  is  the 
cheapest  sodium  compound,  and  the  only  reason  it  is  not  used  as  the 
"stock  salt"  in" chemical  manufacturing — ^in  making  other  sodium  salts 
— ^is  because  of  the  diflSiculty  with  which  it  decomposes,  there  being  ver>' 
few  acids  which  can  break  it  up.  Among  these  is  sulphuric  acid,  the 
reaction  being  2NaCl  +  H2SO4  =  NagSO*  +  2HC1.  Note  that  hydn>- 
chloric  acid,  HCl,  is  a  side  product  in  the  process.  In  England,  when  the 
manufactiu'e  was  first  begun,  the  acid  was  allowed  to  escape  with  the 
air  through  tall  chimneys,  with  most  terrible  results — as  the  vapor 
mingled  with  the  aqueous  vapor  and  fell  with  the  latter  as  rain,  destroy- 
ing vegetation  and  ruining  health.  So  great  was  the  damage  that 
stringent  laws  were  enacted  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  the  add 
vapor.  Thereupon  the  manufacturers  took  to  condensing  the  vapor? 
and  disposing  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  curious  change  of  times, 
at  present,  the  keen  competition  has  so  lessened  the  price  of  sodium  car- 
bonate that  the  manufacturers  gain  much  of  their  profit  from  the  sale 
of  the  acid. 

But  to  return  to  the  process,  which  we  have  only  followed  to  the 
formation  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  which  seems  as  far  off  as  was  the 
chloride,  Leblanc's  genius  solved  the  problem  of  conversion.  He  reaUzed 
that  while  the  sidpha^  was  a  very  stable  body,  the  sulphide  was  quite 
weak — could  be  replaced  even  by  the  COg  group. 

The  changing  of  the  sulphate,  Na2S04,  to  the  sulphide,  NajS,  is 
very  simple.  It  is  merely  a  process  of  reduction,  and  is  performed  by 
the  reducing  agent  we  used  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  sulphurous  acid — 
the  element  carbon,  usually  in  the  form  of  common  coal.  The  reaction 
is  as  follows: 

Na2S04     -f     C,     =     2C0,     +     NajS. 

Having  converted  the  strong  sulphate  into  the  easily  dissociated  sul- 
phide, the  next  step  is  to  bring  about  a  double  decomposition  between 
this  sulphide  and  some  cheap  carbonate.  The  carbonate  best  answering 
this  requirement  is  the  calcium  salt,  which  is  abundantly  found  as  marble, 
limestone,  chalk,  and  oyster  shells.  This  salt  is  accordingly  emidoyed, 
and  the  reaction  is: 

NasS     -h     CaCOa     «     Na,COt     -h     CaS. 
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In  practice,  the  sulphate  is  heated  with  coal  and  limestone  at  the 
same  time,  hence  the  two  actions  run  simultaneously. 

The  next  process  we  have  to  consider  is  that  which  leads  to  the  sodium 
bicarbonate  instead  of  to  the  carbonate.  This  is  the  Solvay  'process, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  clear-cut  processes  we  meet  in  chemistry,  as  both 
reaction  products  are  valuable,  and  there  is  little  waste-product.  It  is 
also  called  the  ''ammonia  soda  process,"  after  the  constituents  employed. 

Like  Leblanc's  process,  it  starts  off  with  that  most  abundant  source 
of  sodium,  the  chloride. 

A  solution  of  salt  is  placed  in  a  tin-lined  vat  and  is  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas.  This  liquid,  on  cooling,  is  pumped  into  a  second  vat, 
where  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  gas  and  forms  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
ammoniuih  chloride  by  the  following  reaction: 

NaCl     +     NH.     +     H,0     +     CO2     «     NaHCO,     +     NH4CI. 

The  process  is  comparatively  modern,  and  is  even  now  replacing  the 
Leblanc  process,  as  it  is  less  wasteful  and  yields  a  finer  and  more  at- 
tractive product. 

The  third  method  for  obtaining  the  carbonic  acid  compoimds  of 
sodium  is  by  the  cryolite  process,  which  is  named  from  the  Greenland 
mineral,  which  is  the  stock  salt.  CryoUte  is  a  fluoride  of  aluminum  and 
sodium,  the  formula  of  which  is  not  so  difficult  if  one  only  remembers 
that  fluorine  forms  compoimds  entirely  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  the 
bromides,  and  the  iodides.  Aluminum  fluoride  is  AIFI3,  since  aluminum 
is  trivalent  and  the  linkage  is  graphically  as  follows: 


Al 


— Fl 
— Fl 
— Fl 


When  written  double,  the  formula  is  Al2Fle.  Sodium  fluoride  is  NaFl — 
exactly  analogous  to  NaCl.  The  proportions  in  which  these  two  fluorides 
combine  are  six  molecules  of  NaFl  to  one  of  Al2Fl6* 

The  method  of  manufacture  of  the  sodium  from  cryoUte  has  not 
the  extended  use  that  Leblanc's  and  Solvay's  processes  enjoy,  it  being 
practically  a  monopoly  of  one  corporation. 

Cryolite  is  first  heated  with  limestone,  and  is  thus  converted  into 
sodium  alimiinate  and  calcium  fluoride,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

Al,Fl,6NaFl     +     6CaC0,     =     AljCONa).     +    GCaFl,     +     6C0,. 

The  graphic  formula  of  sodium  aluminate  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows: 

A  I— ONa 
ill— ONa 
Ail— ONa 

I  I— ONa 
yll— ONa 
HI— ONa 

That  is,  aluminum  hydroxide  (p.  490)  with  its  six  atoms  of  hydrogen 
replaced  by  six  atoms  of  sodium. 

It  is  met  with  in  analytic  chemistry,  one  of  the  tests  for  aluminum 
being  that  any  soluble  salt  of  this  metal,  when  treated  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  aluminum  hydroxide,  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  (p.  490). 
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Some  investigators  now  claim  that  its  formula  is  Al(OH)20Na,  while 
others  claim  it  is  not  a  true  salt  but  a  colloidal  condition. 

In  other  words,  when  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  added,  the 
aluminum  hydroxide  combines  with  it  to  form  a  soluble  aluminate  of 
sodium,  just  described.  This  reaction  is  also  employed  in  the  separation 
of  iron  from  aluminum  in  analytic  work. 

Returning  to  our  cryolite  process:  the  aluminate  of  sodium  is  con- 
verted into  sodium  carbonate  by  treatment  with  carbon  dioxide  gas  by 
the  following  reaction: 

Al,(ONa),    +     SCO  J     =     3NajC0«     -f    AI2O,. 

The  commercial  value  of  this  method  of  manufacturing  sodium  car- 
bonate is  due  not  only  to  the  output  of  sodium  carbonate,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  side-products — aluminum  oxide  and  calcium  fluoride- 
are  worked  up  into  the  alums  and  the  fluorine  derivatives  respectively. 

Sodium  carbonate  is  an  antacid,  but  is  not  used  much  internally,  the 
less  irritating  bicarbonate  being  preferred. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Sodii  Carbonas  (U.S.  P.  1890)  was  the  crystalline  dekahydrated  form,  that  is, 
containing  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization — Na«COslOHsO.  This  is  what 
is  familiany  called  toctshingsoda,  and  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  efflorescent; 
so  much  so  that  the  writer  has  seen  crystals  of  the  salt  lose  water  while  still  in  the 
crystallizing  vat.  This  made  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  employ  the  salt  in  work 
involving  molecular  proportions;  hence  in  the  eighth  revision  the  monohydrated  salt 
was  given  official  recoflpition.  Because  the  monohydrated  salt  is  both  stable  and 
concentrated^  it  replaced  both  the  crystalline  and  the  exsiccated  carbonate  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeia. 

Sodii  Carbonas  Exsiccatua  (U.S.P.  1890).-^This  substance  is  made  by  taking 
dekahydrated  sodium  carbonate  and  exsiccating^  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  45''C. 
(115°F.)  until  the  product  has  lost  half  its  weight.  The  object  of  using  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  loss  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  dn' 
carbonate  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  dekahydrated,  but  is  about  twice 
the  strength,  and  ia  preferable  for  filling  prescriptions  of  pills  and  powders. 

SODn  BICARBONAS— Sodium  Bicarbonate 

(Sod.  Bicarb.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weisht  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  NaHCOa  (84.01).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers, 
in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  opaque  ^wder:  cooling,  mildlv  alkaline  taste;  soluble  in  about  10  part} 
of  water;  insoluble  in  alconol;  aqueous  solution  loses  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling?  heinp; 
converted  into  the  normal  carbonate.  For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  383.  For  fftrf* 
for  identity,  for  impurities  (ammoniaj  carbonate,  heavy  metals),  and  for  assay  aee 
U.S.P.,  p.  383  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — While  the  commonly  accepted  formula  for  sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  NaHCOs,  that  is,  H2CO8  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by 
one  atom  of  sodium,  Bicher  claims  for  it  the  double  formula  NajHj(COi); 
and  expresses  this  by  means  of  an  ingenious  graphic  formida. 

The  process  for  making  this  salt  is  the  Solvay  process  just  described. 
It  can  also  be  made  by  treating  sodium  carbonate  with  carbon  dioxide, 
but  such  a  process  is  no  longer  much  employed. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white,  opaque 
powder,  which  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water;  therefore  much  less  soluble 
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than  is  the  carbonate.    Sodium  bicarbonate  is  a  ^popular  antacid,  being 
comparatively  free  fronoi  irritating  action. 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Sodii  chlortM  (U.S. P.  VIII)  NaC10<  is  made  like  potassium  chlorate,  by  treating 
calcium  chlorate  with  sodium  chloride. 

It  can  also  be  made  by  treating  potassium  chlorate  with  sodium  bitartrate  by  the 
following  equation: 

KCIO,     +     NaHC4H40«     =     KHC4H40«     -f     NaClOa. 

The  potassium  bitartrate  produced  in  the  reaction  precipitates  from  the  solution  as 
it  does  in  the  Fothergill  process  (p.  393). 

Sodium  chlorate  so  closely  resembles  potassium  chlorate  that  extended  comment 
is  unnecessary.  ^  Like  potassmm  chlorate,  it  must  be  handled  carefully  in  reference 
to  trituration  with  oxioizable  bodies,  in  order  to  avoid  an  explosion. 

Its  only  advantage  over  potassium  chlorate  is  that  it  is  more  soluble  in  water, 
1  Dart  of  the  sodium  salt  dissolving  in  1.1  parts  of  water,  while  1  part  of  potassium 
chlorate  requires  16.5  parts  of  water  to  make  a  solution.  Its  uses  are  about  the  same 
as  those  of  potassium  chlorate. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

SODn  CHLORmUM— Sodium  Chloride 

(Sod.  Chlorid.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  110°C.,  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of 
NaCl  (58.46).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Descri'pHon. 

Colorless  cubical  crystals  or  white,  crsrstalline  powder;  purely  saline  taste;  slightly 
hynoBcopic;  soluble  in  2.8  parts  of  water:  slightly  soluole  in  alcohol;  on  heating, 
it  decrepitates,  then  fuses  and  finally  volatihzes.  For  details  see  U.S.  P..  p.  387. 
For  tests  for  identily,  for  impurities  (heavv  metals,  calcium,  masnesium,  oromide, 
iodide),  and  for  aeeay  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  387  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Sodium  chloride,  or  common  salt,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
ancient  of  the  chemicals.  It  is  essential  to  animal  economy,  hence  it 
has  been  used  from  the  earliest  days.  As  mentioned  above,  it  is  the 
chief  source  of  metallic  sodium  and  of  the  sodium  compounds,  and  is 
found  in  the  native  state  widely  distributed. 

Its  presence  in  sea-water,  salt-wells,  and  salt  mines  has  been  men- 
tioned, so  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  among  the  chief  deposits 
of  salt,  are  the  mines  near  Cracow,  in  eastern  Poland;  near  Salzburg, 
in  Tyrol;  and  the  Petit  Anse  mines  of  southwest  Louisiana.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  found  deposits  of  salt  of  not  sufficient  area  to  justify 
mining.  In  these  cases  shafts  are  sunk  until  the  deposit  is  reached, 
water  poured  in,  and  when  saturated  with  the  salt,  is  pumped  out  and  the 
solution  evaporated.  Such  process  is  now  carried  on  in  Cleveland,  O. 
Another  source  of  salt  is  the  natural  salt  springs  found  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  There  are  many  of  these  in  Germany  of  insufficient 
concentration  to  justify  the  use  of  heat  for  complete  evaporation,  and 
in  such  cases  the  major  portion  of  the  water  is  removed  by  the  application 
of  spontaneous  evaporation,  explained  on  p.  89. 

Normal  saline  solutiony  which  is  in  some  demand,  is  a  ^o  ^^  1^  P^i* 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  It  is  presumably  of  the  same  saline 
strength  as  blood-serum,  and  is  used  for  transfusion  operations.  This 
preparation  is  now  official  under  the  name  of  physiological  saU  solution. 
(See  p.  188.) 

Dose. — As  emetic,  15  grammes  (4  drachms). 
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SODH  CITRAS— Sodium  Citrate 
(Sod.  Cit.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  NaiCeHjOT  +  2HiO  (294.07).  Preserve 
it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  granular  powder ;  cooling  saline  taste ;  soluble  in  1.3  parts  of  water ;  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  carbonizes  at  red  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate.  For  details  see 
U.S.?.,  p.  388. 

For  tests  for  identity  y  for  impurities  (arsenic,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P., 
p.  388  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  oflSicial  is  made  by  treating  sodium  carbonate  with 
citric  acid.  It,  like  the  other  alkaline  citrates,  has  the  property  of  hold- 
ings in  solution  such  insoluble  bodies  as  ferric  phosphate  and  magnesium 
carbonate.    It  is  used  as  a  refrigerant. 

Pose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Liquor  Sodii  Citrotartratis  Effervescens  (N.F.)  is  made  by  dissolving  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  the  product  being  flavored  with 
83rTup  of  citric  acid.  (See  i).  1 92. )  The  recipe  calls  for  350  mils,  which  is  to  be  dispensed 
in  effervescent  condition  in  a  stout  bottle.  It  is  used  as  a  purgative,  like  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate. 

SODH  CYANIDUM— Sodium  Cyanide 

(Sod.  Cyanid.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  NaCN  (49.01).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers,  protected  from  light. 

Note.— Sodium  Cyanide  replaces  Potassium  Cyanide  of  the  U.S.  P.  VIII. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  opaque,  amorphous  pieces  or  white,  granular  powder,  deliquescent  in  moist 
air,  giving  odor  of  hydrocyamc  acidj  freely  soluble  in  water;  extremely  poisonous; 
hancue  with  great  caution.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  388. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (f errocyanide,  sulphocyanate)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.  P.,  p.  388  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  chemical  replaces  in  the  pharmacopceia,  the  long 
official  potassium  cyanide  (see  p.  419)  and  has  been  introduced  to  partly 
lessen  the  stringency  due  to  shortage  of  potassium  salts  in  this  country. 
Its  manufacture  and  uses  resemble  the  potassium  compound. 

SODn  GLYCEROPHOSPHAS— Sodium  Glycerophosphate 

(Sod.  Glycerophos. — Sodium  Glycerinophosphate) 

Hydrated  Sodium  Glycerophosphate  containing  not  less  than  68  per  cent,  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  lNasCiH7P06  or  CjH6(OH)iP04Nai  «  216.10). 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  monoclinic  plates  or  scales  or  white  powder;  saline  taste;  very  soluble  ib 
water:  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol;  carbonizes  on  heat,  leaving  residue  of  sodium 
pyropnosphate.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  389^ 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (free  alkali,  alcohol-soluble  matter,  heaft 
metals,  phosphates)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  389  and  also  Part  V  of  this  boot 

Remarks. — This  new  official  substance  is  the  sodium  salt  of  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid  (see  p.  612)  and  is  now  quite  popular  as  a  tonic.  It  ^ 
a  constituent  of  solution  of  glycerophosphates  N.  F.  (see  next  page). 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 
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LIQUOR  SODn  GLYCEROPHOSPHATIS-Solution  of  Sodium 

Glycerophosphate 

(Liq.  Sod.  Glycerophos.) 

An  aqueoiifl  solution  of  sodium  glycerophosphate  corresponding  to  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (NajCjHTPOe  or  NaiC3H«(OH)2P04  =  216.10). 
Tests  for  IdeTUity,—-&ee  sodium  glycerophosphate. 

Assay. — See  Part  V. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  solution  is  a  commercial  product  intended 
to  be  used  in  place  of  the  more  costly  crystalUne  sodium  glycerophosphate. 
It  is  so  employed  in  making  the  compound  elixir  of  glycerophosphates 
N.F.  (p.  209). 

Dose. — 0.35  mil  (6  minims). 

SODn  HYPOPHOSPHIS— Sodium  Hypophosphite 

(Sod.  Hypophos.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  NaPHi02  +  HjO  (106.07).  Preserve  it  in  well-closea 
containers.  Caution  should  be  observed  in  dispensing  Sodium  Hypophosphite,  as 
an  explosion  is  liable  to  occur  when  it  is  triturated  or  heated  with  nitrates,  chlorates 
or  other  oxidizing  agents. 

Summarized  Description. 

Small,  colorless,  rectangular  plates  or  white,  granular  powder:  saline  taste;  somewhat 
deliquescent  J  soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water;  and  in  alcohol;  decomposes  on  heating, 
intx>  phosphme.     For  details  see  U.S. P..  p.  391. 

For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities  (alkali,  phosphate,  heavy  metals,  arsenic)  and 
for  ctssay  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  391  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

ftewkirfcs.— This  hypophosphite  is  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  for  making  potassium  hypophosphite — ^by  treatment  of  calcium 
hypophosphite  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  hypophosphite  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  transparent  plates, 
or  chiefly  in  white,  granular  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  1  part  of  water  and 
30  parts  of  alcohol.  Like  all  hypophosphites,  the  sodium  hypophos- 
phite must  be  heated  with  great  care,  as  otherwise  the  following  chemical 
reaction  will  occur: 

5NaPH,0,      +     heat     -     Na4Pi07     +     NaPO,     +     2PH,     -f     2H2, 

the  resulting  phosphine  (PHa)  being  spontaneously  combustible  and 
producing  an  explosion. 

Sodium  hypophosphite  is  a  constituent  of  the  official  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphites.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  hypophosphorous  acid  and  hypo- 
phosphites  act  as  reducing  agents  on  silver  and  mercury  compounds, 
hence  the  salts  of  these  metals  should  not  be  prescribed  with  syrup  of 
hypophosphites.  Like  all  hypophosphites,  the  salt  of  sodium  is  used  as  a 
tonic  and  nutrient  in  wasting  diseases. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SODn  lODXDUM— Sodium  Iodide 

(Sod.  lod.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°C.,  not  less  than  99  per  cent. 
of  Nal  (149.92).  It  contains  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Preserve  it  in 
weU-«loeed  containers. 
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Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  cubical  crystals  or  white,  crystalline  powder;  saline  taste;  deliquescent  in 
moist  air,  turning  brown;  soluble  in  about  0.5  part  of  water,  in  about  1.6  parts  of 
alcohol  and  in  1.25  parts  of  glycerin.     For  detaib  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  392. 

For  tests  of  iderUityf  for  impurities  (alkali,  potassium,  heavy  metal,  free  iodine, 
iodate,  barium,  cyanide,  nitrates,  nitrites,  thiosulphate,  sulphate),  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  392  and  also  P&rt  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  salt  so  closely  resembles  potassium  iodide  that  little 
additional  statement  is  needed  here.  It  is  made  by  the  same  processes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  potassiu^  iodide  and  the  bromides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  Hence  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
treating  sodium  hydroxide  with  iodine,  and  subsequent  heating  of  the 
evaporated  mass  with  charcoal,  will  yield  the  iodide. 

It  occurs  in  anhydrous  cubes  or  rhombic  prisms,  somewhat  deliques- 
cent, turning  reddish  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  the  latter  change  being 
due  to  liberation  of  iodine.  It  is  used  medicinally  exactly  as  is  potassium 
iodide. 

Dose, — 300  milligrammes  (6  grains). 

Sodii  Nitras  (U.S.P.  VIII)  NaNOs  is  a  purified  form  of  the  native  Chile  saitpeUr. 
Large  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  Peru,  and  is  called  Chile  saltpeter  because 
it  is  shipi>ed  through  the  Chilean  ports.  The  native  ore  is  a  combination  of  sodium 
nitrate  with  sodium  iodate,  and  the  latter  chemical,  as  mentioned  on  p.  378,  yields 
practically  all  the  iodine  in  use  in  the  world.  The  iodate  is  removed  from  the  mtnt^' 
Dy  crystallization  in  the  district  where  mined,  and  is  there  worked  into  iodine  (p. 
378),  while  tbe  nitrate  la  shipped  into  commerce  practically  free  from  iodide. 

Sodium  nitrate  has  become  of  tremendous  eeneral  importance,  since  Chile  salt- 
peter has  been  the  chief  fertilizer  of  the  world.  The  possibility  of  exhaustion  of 
Chilean  field  caused  scientists  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  and  attempts  to  make  nitric 
acid  and  sodium  nitrate  synthetically  were  started.  The  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Eydt,  who  makes  nitric  oxide  by  passing  air  through  cylinders  through  ^ich  pass 
high  tension  electricity.  The  process  la  now  being  operated  in  Norway  with  great 
commercial  success. 

Sodium  nitrate  is  the  source  of  the  commercial  nitrates.  It  is  rarely  used  u 
medicine,  the  potassium  nitrate  being  preferred.  When  used,  it  is  as  a  diuretic,  as  ia 
potassium  nitrate. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SODH  NITMS— Sodium  Nitrite 
(Sod.  Nitris) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  96  per  cent,  of  NaNOj  (69.01).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containens. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  opaque,  fused  masses  or  sticks,  colorless  hexagonal  cr3rstals  or  granular 
powder;  mild  saline  taste;  deliquescent  on  exposure  to  air  and  oxidizes  to  nitrate; 
soluble  in  1.5  parts  of  water;  slightly  soluble  m  alcohol;  on  heating  dissociates  into 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  sodium  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  393. 

For  tests  for  identity f  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.t  p.  393 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  reduction  of  sodium  nitrate  by  fusing 
with  sheet  lead.  The  fused  mass  is  poured  into  water,  the  diluted  solu- 
tion treated  with  nitric  acid  until  just  neutral  (thus  precipitating  the 
lead).  The  filtrate  is  then  concentrated,  when  the  sodium  nitrite 
crystallizes  out. 

This  salt  occurs  in  the  form  of  dehquescent  granules,  or  usually  in 
the  form  of  fused  pencils.  It  was  introduced  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
in  1890,  because  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 


uid  in  6  25  pcurts  of  slycerin;  on  heating  it  chars  and  incinerates  to  sodium  sulphate, 
r  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  396. 
For  tetUfar  identUy,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  phenol)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P., 
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and  has  been  retained  in  the  present  pharmacopceia  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  now  being  used  extensively  in  medicine  since  it  has  marked  hypo- 
tensive action,  making  it  as  useful  as  nitroglycerin. 
Dose.— 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

SODn  PHENOLSULPHONAS— Sodium  Phenolsulphonate 
(Sod.  Phenolsulph. — Sodium  Sulphocarbolate) 

It  contains  not  less  than  83.64  per  cent,  nor  more  than  87.82  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  phenolsulphonate  (sodium  paraphenolsulphonate),  corresponding  to  not  less 
than  99  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt  [GeHftO  SO|Na  +  2HsO  «  232.14].  Preserve 
it  in  weU-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Ck>lorle88L  rhomoic  prisms  or  crystalline  granules;  cooling  saline  bitter  taste: 
somewhat  efaorescent;  soluble  in  about  4.2  parts  of  water,  in  about  113  parts  of  alcohol 
and  in  6  25  pcurts  of  slycerin;  01 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  395. 

IdeniUy, : 
p.  396  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  body,  formerly  called  sodium  svlphocarbolatey  has  a 
complex  formula,  NaS08C6H40H.  This  is  the  sodium  salt  of  sulpho- 
carbiolic  acid,  which  is  made  by  treating  phenol  (or  carbolic  acid)  with 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  one  hydrogen  of  CeHsOH  (see  graphic  formula  on 
p.  690)  is  replaced  by  the  group  SO2OH,  which  will  be  recognized  as 

sulphuric  add,  less  one  hydroxyl.    This  union  gives  us  CftH4<^ 

sulphocarbolic  add,  and  the  sodium  in  the  salt  replaces  the  hydrogen  of 
the  hydroxyl  attached  to  the  SO2OH  group. 

Sodium  sulphocarbolate  is  made  by  treating  phenol  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  letting  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  sulphocarbolic  acid 
is  formed: 

C.H,OH     +     H,S04     =     C.H4(SO,OH)OH     +     H,0. 

To  the  acid  mixture  barium  carbonate  is  added,  thus  forming  barium 
sulphocarbolate,  which  is  soluble,  while  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
separates  out  as  barium  sulphate.  To  the  filtered  solution  of  barium 
sulphocarbolate,  soditun  carbonate  is  added,  producing  the  following 
reaction: 

Ba(S08C6H40H),    +    Na,GO,     =    2NaSOiCJB[40H    +    BaCO,. 

The  barium  carbonate  thus  formed  precipitates  out  and  is  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphocarbolate,  which  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  point  where  crystallization  takes  place. 

Sodium  sulphocarbolate  occurs  as  transparent,  colorless  prisms, 
somewhat  efflorescent,  possessing  a  delicate  pink  tint.  This  colora- 
tion,  however,  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  is  the  pink  color  of  phenol, 
and  hence  may  possibly  be  considered  as  an  impurity. 

Sodium  sulphocarbolate  is  used  as  an  antiferment. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

SODn  PHOSPHAS— Sodium  Phosphate 

(Sod.  Phos.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  39.25  per  cent,  nor  more  than  44.00  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  phosphate  (di-6odium-oruio-phosphate),  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99 
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per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt  [NasHP04  +  12HsO  =  358.24].  Preserve  it  in 
well-«losed  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  or  granular  salt;  cooling  saline  taste;  efflorescent; 
soluble  in  about  2.7  parts  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  on  heating,  is  converted  into 
•sodium  pyrophosphate.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  396. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  and  for  impurities  (calcium,  aluminum,  heavy  metals, 
carbonate,  chloride,  arsenic)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  396  and  also  Part  V  of  thiis  book. 

Remarks. — The  formula  of  sodium  phosphate  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  On  p.  358  will  be  found  the  graphic  formula  of  phosphoric  acid, 
HaPOi.  If  two  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid  are 
replaced  by  sodium  atoms  (each  atom  of  sodium  of  valence  i  replacing 
one  atom  of  hydrogen),  we  get  NasHPOi,  the  formula  of  the  oflScial 
sodium  phosphate. 

All  these  hydrogen  atoms  foimd  in  phosphoric  acid  are  replaceable 
under  proper  conditions,  as  illustrated  in  the  formula  of  official  calcium 
phosphate  Ca8(P04)2  (p.  360),  and  a  sodium  phosphate  having  the 
formula  Na8P04  can  be  made.  But  the  stable  form  of  sodium  phos- 
phate is  the  one  in  which  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  remains 
(Na2HP04),  and  this  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 

This  important  salt  is  prepared  by  treating  bone-ash  with  siilphuric 
acid,  when  acid  calcium  phosphate  is  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

CasCPO*)!     +     2H,S04     =     CaH4(P04)«     +     2CaS04. 

The  solution  of  acid  calcium  phosphate,  freed  from  the  insoluble  cal- 
cium sulphate  by  forcible  straining,  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  yielda 
sodium  phosphate,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

CaH4(P04)»     +     Na,CO»     =     NaaHP04     +     CaHP04     +     CX),     +    H,0. 
Other  authorities  say  the  reaction  runs: 
3CaH4(P04)j    -h   4Na,C0,    -    iNa^HPO*     +     C&5(P04),     +    4H,0     +    4C0,. 

Sodium  phosphate  occurs  in  the  form  of  large,  colorless,  efflorescent 
crystals,  although  now  usually  dispensed  in  the  form  of  granules.  It 
is  important  for  the  pharmacist  to  remember  that  the  granules  are 
efflorescent,  that  they  part  comparatively  easily  with  a  portion  of  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  thus  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
weight.  In  fact,  in  the  writer's  experience,  he  has  known  of  cases  where 
a  pound  of  sodium  phosphate  decreased  to  12  ounces  bjr  weight  by  simple 
efflorescence.  In  selling  the  salt  this  should  be  kept  m  mind,  otherwise 
a  depreciation  in  the  profit  will  result. 

Recent  literature  has  shown  that  a  large  amoimt  of  sodium  phos- 
phate on  the  market  is  contaminated  with  arsenic,  and  therefore  the 
pharmacist  should  examine  his  phosphate  in  order  to  prevent  dispensbg 
a  dangerous  chemical.  An  interesting  preparation  of  the  salt  is  a  com- 
bination of  it  with  sodium  nitrate  and  citric  acid.  When  these  three 
chemicals  are  triturated  together  in  a  warm  mortar,  they  Uquefy,  form- 
ing a  solution  containing  over  100  per  cent,  by  volume  of  sodium  phos- 
phate. A  similar  preparation  is  compound  solution  of  sodium  phosphaU 
N.F. 

Medical  Properties. — A  valuable  saUne  purgative. 

Dose, — 4  grammes  (1  drachm). 
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SODn  PHOSPHAS  EFFERVESCENS— Effervescent  Sodium 

Phosphate 

For  details  of  manufacture  see  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  granular  effervescent  salt  containing  20  per  cent, 
exsiccated  sodium  phosphate.  Note  that  the  pharmacopoeia  directs 
that  the  mass  be  softened  for  granulation  by  warming  and  not  by 
moistening  with  alcohol.    It  is  a  useful  and  agreeable  purgative. 

Dose. — 10  grammes  (23^  drachms). 

SODn  PHOSPHAS  EXSICCATUS— Exsiccated  Sodium  Phosphate 

(Sod.  Phos.  Exsic.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  llO^C,  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of 
Xa»HP04  (142.05).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Allow  crystals  of  sodium  phosphate  to  effloresce  at  25°  to  30°C.  for  several  days, 
then  heat  in  an  oven  to  100°G.  until  the  salt  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Then  powder  ana 
sift.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  powder;  soluble  in  about  8  parts  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For  details 
see  U.S.  P.,  p.  397. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  see  sodium  phosphate.  For  assay  see 
U.S. P.,  p.  397  and  also  rart  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  granular  efferves- 
cent salt  just  described.  Note  that  its  dose  is  just  half  of  that  of  the 
crystalUne  salt. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Sodii  Pyrophosphas  (U.S. P.  VIII)  or  sodium  pyrophosphate,  NaiPsOy,  introduces 
us  to  an  acid  of  phosphorus  not  yet  considered— -pyrophosphoric.  On  a  preceding 
page  (p.  429).  under  borax,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  prefix  '^pyro-'' 
UKUcates  application  of  strong  heat;  this  applies  to  pvrophosphoric  acid. 

On  p.  359  the  difference  between  true  orthophosphonc  acid,  HsPO*,  the  so-called 
orthophosphoric  acid,  HsPO^,  and  metaphosphoric  acid,  HPOs,  is  graphically  demon- 
strated, and  mention  is  there  made  that  all  phosphoric  acids  are  derived  from  phos- 
phoric oxide,  PaO»,  a  body  in  which  phosphoric  acid  acts  with  valence  v. 

If  to  PsO»  we  add  one  molecule  of  water,  we  get  metaphosphoric  acid,  viz., 

P2O6     -f     H,0     =     H,P,0«  or  2HP0,; 

and  if  we  add  three  molecules  of  water  to  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  oxide,  we  get 
the  official  phosphoric  acid,  viz., 

PiO,     +     3H,0     =     HjPjO,  or  2H,P04. 

Likewise,  if  we  subtract  one  molecule  of  water  from  official  phosphoric  acid,  we 
f^et  metaphosphoric  acid,  viz., 

H,P04     -     H2O     «     HPO,. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  subtract  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  official 
phosphoric  acid,  we  get  pyrophosphoric  acid,  as  shown  below : 

2H,P04     «     H,P,08 
Less  one  molecide  of  water  or  Hj    O 


Give  pyrophosphoric  acid  H4P2O7. 

The  pyrophosphate  is  obtained  by  heating  sodium  phosphate  imtil  its  solution 
no  longer  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 
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Sodium  pyrophosphate  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  or  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  12  parts  of  water.     It  is  rarely  employed  in  medicine. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

SODDl  SALICYLAS— Sodium  SaUcylate 

(Sod,  SaUcyL) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  NaCrHtOt  (160.04).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  hcftt 
and  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  micro-crystaUine  powder;  scales  or  amorphous  powder;  colorless  to  faint 
pink;  sweet  saline  taste;  soluble  in  about  0.9  part  of  water  and  in  about  7.5  parts  of 
alcohol;  on  heating,  it  chars  leaving  residue  of  sodium  carbonate.  For  details  see 
U.S.  P.,  p.  398. 

For  testa  for  idenJUty,  for  impwrUies  (sulphites,  thiosulphates,  heavy  metals)  and 
for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  398  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  treating  salicylic  acid  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  resiilting  solution  of  sodium  salicylate 
to  dryness  in  the  water-bath.  Many  modem  therapeutists  claim  that 
the  salicylic  acid  employed  should  be  that  from  oil  of  wintergreen. 
CJalls  for  "Sodium  salicylate  (natural) "  can  be  easily  filled  by  the  retail 
pharmacist  by  treating  oil  of  wintergreen  with  the  molecular  quantity 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  evaporating  the  mass  to  dryness,  redissolving  in 
water,  making  the  solution  acid  by  the  addition  of  more  salicylic  acid, 
and  granulating  the  resulting  filtered  liquid.  The  addition  of  extra  acid 
is  essential,  for  the  alkaline  sodium  sisJicylate  is  invariably  of  grayish 
color.  In  preparing  the  sodium  salicylate  great  care  must  be  ti^en  U) 
avoid  contact. with  iron,  as  that  element  will  color  the  salicylate  a  blood 
red.     (See  p.  709.) 

Sodium  salicylate  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Sodium  silicate,  NaiSiOt,  was  recognised  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  as  a  nearly 
saturated  solution  {JiiquoT  soaii  silicatis  or  liquid  glass).  It  is  made  by  fusing  together 
common  sand  and  sodiimi  carbonate  in  the  presence  of  a  small  auanldty  of  charcoal 
Tlie  fused  mass  is  poured  into  water  in  order  to  obtain  the  product  in  small  porous 
masses,  which  are  more  readily  soluble. 

Sand  is  silicic  oxide,  SiOi,  an  exact  analogue  to  carbonic  oxide,  pO«.  Sflicic 
oxide  plus  sodium  carbonate  gives  us  sodium  dilicate  and  gaseous  carbonic  oxide: 

SiO,     -h    Na,CX).     -     Na,SiOj    +    CX),. 

Solution  of  sodium  silicate  is  a  more  or  less  transparent,  but  faintly  yellowish,  viscid 
liquid,  the  keeping  of  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  retail  phtf* 
macist.  If  kept  in  glass-stoppered  botUes  it  will  cause  the  stopper  to  stick  to  the  neck. 
It  usually  is  somewhat  alkaJme,  and  therefore  attacks  cork,  imd  if  not  tightly  corked, 
it  will  comparatively  easily  evaporate  to  a  glassy  mass,  which  is  quite  difficult  to 
redissolve.  This  bod^  is  called  liquid  glass  or  water  glass,  because  ot  its  reaemblanoe 
to  ordinary  glass,  which  is  a  combination  of  sodium  siUcate  with  the  silicates  of  lead 
and  calcium. 

liquid  glass  forms,  on  drving,  a  vitreous  coating  which  is  hard  and  inflezibk. 
Accordingly,  it  is  used  in  mending  fractured  limbs,  as  is  also  plaster  of  Paris,  the  broken 
member  bem^  swathed  with  bandages  which  are  fixed  firmly  in  their  place  by  upplicar 
tions  of  the  Lquid  glass.  After  standing,  the  solution  solidifies  to  a  nard,  ngia  mass, 
which  securely  and  finnly  encases  the  limb. 

It  is  superior  to  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  glass  dresu^ 
can  be  removed  after  the  limb  is  set. 

The  plaster  has  to  be  chipped  oflf — a  very  tiresome  operation;  the  glass,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  dissolved  on  with  hot  water. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  liquid  glass  sets  too  slowly  for  the  average  operalioa, 
and  plaster-of-Paris  settings  are,  therefore,  usually  preferred. 
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SODn  SULPHAS— Sodium  Sulphate 
(Sod.  Sulph.— Glauber's  Salt) 

It  contains  not  less  than  43.64  per  cent,  nor  more  than  48  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt 
[XaiS04  +  lOHsO  =  322.23].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Large,  colorless,  efflorescent,  monoclinic  prisms  or  granular  crystals:  bitter  saline 
taste;  soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water  at  25^C.  (see  below);  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  33°C.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  398. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  399  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  known  by  the  synonym  of  Glavber's  salt,  so  named 
after  John  Rudolph  Glauber,  who  published  the  process  of  manufacture 
in  his  work,  "De  Natura  Salimn,"  1658.  It  is  made  by  treating  sodium 
chloride  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  an  intermediate  product 
in  the  Leblanc  process  (p.  432). 

Native  sodium  sulpheite  had  been  used  many  years  before  this. 

Sodium  sulphate  occurs  in  efflorescent,  monocUnic  prisms  or  granular 
crystals,  possessing  a  bitter,  saline  taste.  Its  solubiUty  in  water  is  note- 
worthy, the  following  table  showing  its  variations  from  0  to  100**C. : 

At      O^C.  1  part  crystalline  sodiimi  sulphate  dissolvies  in  8       parts  of  water. 


At    15**C.  1 

f  X 

a 

"  2.8       " 

At    25*»C.  1 

"  1       part 

At    SO^'C.  1 

f  f 

"  0.5       " 

At    34*»C.  1 

€€ 

"  0.25     " 

At    60*»C.  1 

ti 

"  0.37     " 

At  100*»C.  1 

a 

"  0.40     " 

the  temperature  being,  of  coiu^e,  that  of  the  water. 

Bv  this  table  it  wUl  be  noted  that  the  maximum  solubility  is  reached 
at  34 C,  when  one  part  of  the  salt  (crystals)  wiU  dissolve  in  one-quarter 
its  weight  of  water.  At  35®C.  the  solubility  is  1  part  in  0.3  part  water, 
and  from  that  to  100**  the  solubiUty  slowly  decreases.  This  phenomenon 
has  been  explained  by  claiming  that  up  to  34®C.  we  deal  with  solution  of 
the  salt  containing  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  At  34** 
it  is  supposed  that  the  salt  loses  nine  molecules  of  water,  and  from  that 
time  on  we  deal  with  a  chemical  possessing  only  one  molecule  of  water 
of  crystallization.  The  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  at  34**  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  a  supersaturated  solution.  Such  a  solution  will  remain 
intact  if  kept  in  a  quiet  place,  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion be  reduced  below  33**.  If  the  flask  is  shaken,  or  even  if  the  cork  is 
removed,  there  will  be  a  sudden  formation  of  crystals,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  considerable  heat,  corresponding  to  the  phenomenon  of  retarded 
cryslaUization.  (See  p.  123.)  The  crystaUization  due  to  agitation  is 
easy  to  understand.  One  explanation  of  why  the  crystaUization  takes 
place  by  merely  removing  the  cork  is  that  the  air  contains  minute  cr3rstals 
of  sodium  sulphate,  which,  when  the  cork  is  removed,  fall  into  the  solution 
and  act  as  nuclei 

Sodium  sulphate  is  a  useful  purgative. 

Dose. — 15  grammes  (240  grains). 

Sal  Carcdiiium  factitittm  (N.F.)^  or  artijlcial  Carlsbad  saU,  is  mentioned  here  since 
sodium  sulphate  is  its  chief  constituent,  the  other  ingredients  being  sodium  chloride 
and  bicarbonate  and  potassium  sulphate.  Tlie  Formulary  gives  two  recipes,  one  for 
an  amorphous,  the  other  for  a  crystalline  form. 
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Sal  Carolintsm  factitium  effervescens  (N.F.)  is  an  effervescent  variety  of  the  fore- 
going containing  26.6  per  cent,  of  the  amorphous  salt  made  into  effervescent  granules 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  and  citric  acids. 

SODn  SULPHIS  EXSICCATUS— Exsiccated  Sodium  Sulphite 

(Sod.  Sulphis  Ezsic.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  NasSOs  (126.07).  Preserve  it  in  well-cloee<i 
containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  powder;  cooling  saline,  sulphurous  taste;  in  air  oxidiaes  to  the  sulphate; 
soluble  in  about  3.2  parts  of  wat^r;  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol;  dissociates  on  heating 
to  the  sulphide  and  the  sulphate.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  399. 

For  teste  for  identity,  for  impurities  (thiosulphate,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S. P.,  p.  399  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  chemical  is  made  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  gas, 
produced  in  the  way  as  explained  under  sulphurous  acid  (p.  402),  into 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  carbonating  the  solution.  It 
is  used  as  an  antiferment. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SODn  THIOSITLPHAS— Sodium  Thiosulphate 

(Sod.  Thiosulph. — Sodium  Hyposulphite) 

It  contains  not  less  than  63.07  per  cent,  nor  more  than  67.48  per  cent,  of  anhv- 
drous  sodium  thiosulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt  [NazSsOa  +  SaiiO  »  248.22].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  monoclinic  prisms;  cooling,  then  bitter  taste:  efflorescent  above  SS'^C; 
soluble  in  about  0.5  part  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  dissociated  on  high  beat  to 
sulphur,  sulphide  and  sulphate.     For  details  see  U.S.P..  p.  400. 

For  tests  for  identity^  tor  impurities  (sulphites,  bisulphites,  arsenic,  heavy  metak 
calcium)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  400  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  salt  has  been  incorrectly  called  sodium  hyposulphite. 
In  the  table  of  valences  on  p.  362  it  will  be  found  that  the  valence  of 
sulphur  is  ii,  iv,  and  vi. 

As  already  learned,  when  an  element  has  three  valences  and  three 
oxides,  the  oxide  showing  the  highest  valence  is  given  the  termination 
"ic,"  while  the  oxide  showing  the  lowest  valence  has  "hypo"  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  the  positive  element,  whose  termination  becomes  "ous.'' 
Under  this  rule,  that  oxide  in  which  sulphur  acts  with  the  valence  n 
shoidd  be  termed  hyposulphurous  oxide,  and  the  formula  of  this  body  is 
SO. 

If  hyposulphurous  oxide  be  SO,  then  hyposulphurous  acid  will  be 
SO  +  H2O  or  H2SO2,  and  sodium  hyposulphite  will  be  Na^SOj,  which  is 
quite  difiEerent  from  the  formula  given  above;  the  so-called  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, Na2S208,  being  really  sodium  thiosulphate.  "TWos"  is  Greek 
for  sulphur,  hence  the  literal  translation  of  thiosulphate  is  "sulphosul- 
phate,"  a  most  appropriate  title  for  the  body  Na2S20s,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  comparison  of  the  graphic  formula  of  it  with  that  of  normal 
sodium  sulphate: 

SoDiuBi  Sulphate  Sodium  Thiosulphatb 

>Na  r> SNa 

ONa 

=0 


ONa  O 


O  V^r^O 
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Sodium  thiosulphate,  Na2S208,  can  be  resolved  into  Na2S08  (sodium 
sulphite)  and  sulphur,  and  inversely  the  thiosulphate  can  be  made  by 
boiling  the  sulphite  with  sulphur. 

The  commercial  method  of  manufacture  is  by  treating  calcium  thio- 
sulphate with  sodium  sulphate,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

CaSjO,     +    Na,S04     =     CaSO*     +    NaiSjO,. 

The  calcium  thiosulphate  used  in  the  above  reaction  is  obtained  from 
the  calcium  sulphide  residue  of  the  Leblanc  process  (p.  432).  On  ex- 
posure to  air  the  calcium  sulphide  found  therein  is  oxidized  to  calcium 
thiosulphate,  which  is  lixiviated  from  the  insoluble  matter  of  the  residue. 
Sodium  thiosulphate  is  also  made  by  cooking  sulphur  with  sodium 
sulphite. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  occurs  in  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  soluble 
in  less  than  one  part  of  water.  It  is  used  largely  in  commerce,  being  a 
valuable  antichlor  in  paper  manufacture.  It  is  the  "hypo"  of  photo- 
graphers, being  used  by  them  as  a  developer  (see  p.  561),  it  having  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  sUver.  When  brought 
in  contact  with  an  iodine  solution,  it  immediately  discharges  the  color 
of  same,  as  explained  on  p.  378.  The  decolorizing  influence  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  on  iodine  is  applied  in  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  strength 
of  various  pharmaceuticals,  the  same  being  titrated  with  decinormal  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate.  Sodium  thiosulphate  has  been  recom- 
mended as  exhibiting  all  the  therapeutic  value  of  sulphur  in  a  soluble  form, 
it  being  stated,  when  a  solution  enters  the  stomach,  the  acids  thereof 
throw  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  sulphur  te^become  active.  In  the  same 
way  the  ointment  of  sodium  hyposulphite  has  been  recommended  in  place 
of  sulphur  ointment. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

LITHniM  AND  AMMONIUM 

LITHIUM 
Symbol,  Li.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  7. 

The  word  lithium  is  derived  from  the  Greek  "liOiios"  meaning 
"stone,"  being  so  named  by  Berzehus  because  found  in  minerals.  The 
presence  of  the  new  elemenT^as  first  detected  by  Arfvedson  in  1817, 
but  its  isolation  in  more  than  traces  was  not  accomplished  until  1855, 
when  Bimsen  and  Mattiessen  obtained  it  by  dectrolysis  of  fused  lithium 
chloride. 

The  chief  ores  of  lithium  are  lepidolite,  a  combination  of  the  silicat«> 
of  Uthium,  sodium,  and  aluminum,  and  triphylite,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  phosphates  of  lithium,  sodium,  iron,  manganese,  and  calcium. 

It  was  first  discovered  in  mineral  water  by  Berzelius  (1822),  who 
noted  its  presence  in  Carlsbad  water. 

It  is  also  found  in  tobacco  and  in  the  sugar-beet. 

The  metal  cannot  be  isolated  by  chemical  means,  such  as  are  used  in 
obtaining  sodium  and  potassium,  by  reason  of  the  non-volatile  character 
of  the  metal,  but  is  prepared  only  by  electrolysis  of  the  chloride. 

Lithium  is  the  lightest  of  all  metals,  having  the  specific  gravity  0.534, 
t.6.,  it  has  less  than  six-tenths  the  weight  of  water,  and  is  lighter  than 
petroleum  or  ether,  and  hence  floats  on  both  of  these  Uqui<£«  It  is  a 
soft,  silvery-white  metal,  possessing  characteristics  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  sodium  and  potassium,  although  being  leas 
chemically  active.  Thus,  while  it  reacts  in  water  with  the  formation 
of  lithium  hydroxide,  it  does  not  do  so  with  explosive  violence  that  char- 
acterizes the  same  reaction  in  the  case  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

The  most  characteristic  test  for  lithium  is  the  crimson  color  which  it 
or  its  salts  transmits  to  a  colorless  flame  which  is  so  sensitive  that  one- 
one-hundredth  thousandth  of  a  milligramme  of  Uthium  in  1  mil  of  water 
can  be  thus  detected.  If  the  solution  of  the  chloride  be  treated  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  the  rather  sparingly  soluble  carbonate  is  precipi- 
tated. This  carbonate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  however  (1  part 
in  75  parts  water),  hence  the  statement  already  made  (p.  407)  that  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalis  dissolve  in  water  still  obtains. 
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The  following  salts  of  lithium  are  official : 

lithium  bromide,  85  per  cent,  absolute  LiBr. 
Lithium  carbonate,  98.5  per  cent,  absolute  Li2COs. 
Lithium  citrate,  98.5  per  cent,  absolute  LisCeHsOr  +  4HsO. 

LITHn  BROMIDITM— Lithium  Bromide 

(Lith.  Brom.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  LiBr  (86.86).  Preserve  it  in  air-tight 
containers. 

Summarued  Description. 

White,  deliquescent,  granular  salt;  sharp,  slightly  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  0.6  part 
of  water  and  also  in  alcohol:  fused  at  red  heat  and  then  volatihzes.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  257. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (other  alkalies,  iodide,  bromate,  chloride,  sul- 
phate, heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  257  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  treating  lithium  carbonate  with 
potassium  bromide,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

Li,CO,     +    2KBr     =     K,CO,     +    2LiBr, 

or  by  treating  lithium  sulphate  with  potassium  bromide.  In  both  cases 
the  potassium  salt — ^the  carbonate  or  the  sulphate — ^is  precipitated  from 
the  Uthium  bromide  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alco- 
hol, Yvon's  process  of  preparation  is  by  treating  lithium  carbonate 
with  bromine  and  then  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  mixture 
until  the  color  of  the  bromine  has  disappeared.  In  this  case  the  sulphide 
acts  on  the  brojoiine  to  form  hydrobromic  acid  and  sulphur,  the  latter 
precipitating.  The  hydrobromic  acid,  in  turn,  acts  on  the  lithium  car- 
bonate to  form  lithium  bromide,  and  the  result  of  the  reaction  is  a  solu- 
tion of  lithimn  bromide  containing  a  precipitate  of  sulphiu*,  which  is 
removed  by  filtration.  The  filtered  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion and  crystallized  by  desiccation,  under  the  bell-glass,  with  sulphuric 
acid.  A  fourth  process  suggested  is  by  treating  ferrous  bromide  with 
lithium  carbonate,  and  is,  therefore,  similar  to  the  process  for  making 
potassium  bromide.     (See  p.  414.) 

Lithium  bromide  is  used  as  a  hypnotic. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (16  grains). 

Lithii  benzoas  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  lithium  bemoate,  LiCTHsOs  is  made  by  treating 
lithium  carbonate  with  benzoic  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

lisCOs     +    2HC7H5O,     =     2LiC7H50,     +     H,0     -f    CO,. 

It  occurs  in  a  light  white  powder  or  small,  shiny  scales,  and  is  used  as  a  diuretic 
and  as  a  remedy  for  gout. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

LITHn  CARBONAS— Lithium  Carbonate 

(Lith.  Carb.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent, 
of  LijCOs  (73.88).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

liffht,  white  powder;  alkaline  taste;  soluble  in  about  78  parts  of  water;  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol;  fuses  at  red  heat  losing  carbon  dioxide  and  leaving  lithium  oxide. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  258. 

For  tests  far  identity,  for  impurities  (iron,  aluminum,  other  alkalies,  heavy  metals) 
and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  258  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks, — ^Lithium  carbonate  is  prepared  from  lepidolite  by  making 
a  paste  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
calcining,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water.  This  throws  out  silicic 
acid,  and  converts  the  metals  into  sulphates,  which  go  into  solution.  To 
the  solution,  potassium  sulphate  is  added,  when,  on  concentration,  the 
aluminum  crystallizes  out  as  alum.  To  the  remaining  solution  of  the 
sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium,  sodium  carbonate  is  added, 
when  crude  lithium  carbonate  precipitates.  This  is  purified  by  cooking 
with  milk  of  lime  or  with  aluminum  hydroxide,  when  a  solution  of  lithium 
hydroxide  results,  and  from  this  the  carbonate  is  produced  by  use  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Lithium  carbonate  is  also  made  by  adding  the  chlor- 
ide to  warm  20  per  cent,  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  or  to  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  containing  ammonia  water. 

Lithium  carbonate  is  used  in  gout  because  it  is  supposed  to  exert  a 
solvent  action  upon  uric  acid. 

Dose. — 500  inilligrammes  (8  grains). 

LITHn  CITRAS— Lithium  Citrate 

(Lith.  Cit.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent,  of  LisHeCjOT  +  4H,0  (281.92).  Preaem 
it  in  air-tight  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

,  White  powder  or  granules:  cooling,  faintly  alkaline  taste;  deliquescent;  soluble 
in  about  1.4  parts  of  water;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  on  heating  it  carbonizes,  leaving 
lithium  carbonate.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  258. 

For  tests  for  identity  ^  for  impurities  (other  alkalies,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  259  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  treating  the  Uthium  carbonate  with 
citric  acid,  and  crystallization  of  the  citrate  by  evaporation  of  the  solu- 
tion. Its  use  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  carbonate,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  less  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  more  easily  tolerated  by 
the  stomach. 

Dose, — 600  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Sal  lithii  citras  effervescens  (N.F.),  or  effervescent  lithium  citrate,  is  a  5  per  cent, 
mixture  of  lithium  citrate  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  dried  tartaric  acid,  and  crystalbne 
citric  acid,  granulated  by  softening  the  mass  with  heat  and  rubbing  through  a  coarse 
sieve 

Lithii  salicylas  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  Uthium  salicylaU,  LiCTHjOj,  is  prepared 
by  treating  lithium  carbonate  with  salicylic  acid,  heatmg  until  the  effervescence 
ceases,  and  then  granulating.  The  salt  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-white,  deliques- 
cent powder,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  verv  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  wat^^r 
Lithium  salicylate  is  a  popular  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  gout,  since  it  poasessee 
the  antirheumatic  properties  of  both  salicylic  acid  and  lithium. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

AMMONIUM 

Ammonium  is  discussed  as  an  element,  although  we  know  it  is  a  com- 
pound and  have  no  proof  that  it  exists  in  a  free  state.  By  ammonhim 
we  mean  the  radicle  NH4.     Graphically, 
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The  discussion  of  radicles  found  on  pp.  573,  574  will  explain  how  NH4, 
with  one  free  bond,  can  act  like  a  metal  with  one  free  bond. 

The  only  inkling  we  have  of  the  metallic  character  of  ammonium 
and  the  possibility  of  its  eventual  isolation  come  from  the  fact  that,  by 
electrolysis  of  ammonium  hydroxide  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  there  is 
formed  an  amalgam  of  ammonium  with  mercury  similar  to  that  yielded 
by  metallic  sodium  or  potassium  with  the  same  liquid  elements. 

This  amalgam,  on  being  heated,  splits  into  mercury,  ammonia  (NHs), 
and  hydrogen. 

Do  not  confound  ammonium  with  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  a  gas  of 
sharp,  penetrating  odor,  characteristic  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  having  the 
formula  NH3,  or,  graphically, 


N 


— H 
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It  is  a  definite  chemical  in  which  all  three  of  the  nitrogen  bonds  are 
satisfied  by  hydrogen.  Ammonium  is  a  radicle,  showing  nitrogen  with 
five  bonds  and  only  four  of  these  taken  up  by  hydrogen,  leaving  one  free 
bond  ready  for  action.  The  formation  of  ammonium  compounds  from 
ammonia  is  different  from  metaUic  combinations.  If  we  treat  a  metal — 
say,  potassium — with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  a  chlor- 
de  is  formed,  thus — 

K     H-    HCl     =     KCl     -f    H. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  treat  ammonia  with  hydrochloric  acid,  am- 
monium chloride  is  formed  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  thus — 

NH,    +    HCl     «     NH4CI, 
or,  graphically, 

I— H 
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Again,  let  it  be  reiterated  that  sodium  (Na)  is  not  soda  (NaOH), 
potassium  (K)  is  not  potash  (KOH),  and  amm<mium  (NH4)  is  not  am- 
mania  (NHs). 

Ammonia,  as  just  mentioned,  is  a  gas  having  the  formula  of  NHs. 
This  body  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  volatile  alkalis  (the  others 
being  organic  chemicals),  and  its  presence  in  compounds  is  generally 
detected  by  means  of  its  volatility,  the  suspected  substance  being  treated 
with  soda  or  potassa  and  heated;  if  ammonium  compounds  are  present, 
the  ammonia  gas  is  evolved,  and  is  readily  recognized  by  its  characteristic 
odor.  If  only  minute  quantities  of  the  gas  are  evolved,  it  can  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  moistened  red  Htmus-paper,  which  will  turn  blue 
upon  bemg  applied  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia.  When  ammonia  gas 
comes  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  white  fumes  of  ammonium 
chloride  are  formed.  In  testing  for  minute  quantities  of  ammonia, 
Nessler's  reagent  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  when  this  colorless  or  faintly 
straw-colored  liquid  is  added  to  the  solution  containing  ammonia,  the 
liquid  is  then  changed  to  either  an  amber  tint  or  a  red-brown  precipitate 
is  produced,  according  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  present.  By  this 
means  small  quantities  of  ammonia  (even  1  part  to  10,000,000)  can  be 
detected  in  a  liquid. 
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The  test  is  too  sensitive  for  application  in  ordinary  analytic  processes, 
but  is  invaluable  in  detecting  ammonia  in  drinking-water,  as  already 
explained  on  p.  369. 

Ammonia  gas  was  first  prepared  by  Priestly,  in  1774,  by  heating  am- 
monium chloride  with  slaked  lime,  the  reaction  being: 

2NH4CI     +     Ca(OH)j     =     CaCl,     +     ZNH,     +     2H,0. 

The  evolved  gas  he  called  '^alkaline  air/'  the  word  ammonia  (of 
Ammoniack)  being  first  appUed  to  it  by  Bergman  in  1782. 

Commercial  ammonia  gas  is  made  from  the  ammoniacal  Uquor  or 
gas-works.  In  the  manufacture  of  illuminating-gas  from  coal  the  gas, 
as  it  leaves  the  retort,  is  passed  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
the  ammonia  produced  from  the  coal.  In  this  way  the  acid  liquid  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  crude  sulphate 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  is  sold  to  the  chemical  manufac- 
turers. By  treating  this  crude  sulphate  with  slaked  lime  the  ammonia 
gas  is  evolved,  and  on  being  passed  into  water,  forms  the  commercial 
solution  of  ammonia. 

AQUA  AMMONIiE— Ammonia  Water 

(Aq.  Ammon.) 

An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  [NHs  =  17.031  containing  not  less  than  95. 
per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  NHs.  This  solution  deteriorates 
on  keeping,  and  must  be  tested  frequently.  Preserve  it  in  a  cool  place  in  gUss- 
stoppered  bottles  made  of  hard  glass  tree  from  lead. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  liquid;  pun$;ent  odor;  caustic,  alkaline  taste;  fumes,  when  brought  near 
concentrated  hydrocnlonc  acid;  sp.  gr.  0.958.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  53.  - 

For  teets  for  identity,  for  impurities  (readily  oxidizable  matter,  heavy  metab,  non- 
volatile matter)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  53  and  also  Part  V  or  this  book. 

Dose, — 1  mil  (16  minims). 

AQUA  AMMONIS  FORTIOR— Stronger  Ammonia  Water 

(Aq.  Ammon.  Fort.) 

An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  [NHs  »  17.03]  containing  not  less  than  27  per 
cent,  nor  more  than  29  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  NHs.  This  solution  deteriorates  on 
keeping,  and  must  be  te^;ed  frequently.  fVeserve  it  in  a  cool  place  in  partially  filled 
strong,  glass-stoppered  bottles  made  of  hard  glass  free  from  leaa.  Great  caution  should 
he  u>Md  in  handling  this  liquid. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  liouid;  very  strong  odor;  very  caustic;  strongly  alkaline;  sp.  gr.  0.897. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  54. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities,  see  ammonia  water.  For  assay  see  U.S.P-. 
p.  54  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two 
strengths  of  ammonia  water — the  ordinary,  containing  about  10  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  ammonia  gas,  and  the  stronger  water,  which  contain? 
about  28  per  cent,  of  the  same  gas  and  represents  a  saturated  solution. 
Unfortunately,  as  is  usual  with  commercial  chemicals,  ammonia  is  not 
always  sold  by  percentage  of  ammonia  gas,  but  by  the  arbitrary  marking 
of  degrees. 

The  "degrees"  mean  the  graduations  of  the  Baum£  scale  of  ligbt 
liquids  (see  p.  50),  and  must  not  be  confounded  for  the  percentage- 
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Thus,  17°  ammonia,  largely  sold  by  wholesalers,  does  not  contain  17  per 
cent,  ammonia  gas,  but  represents  the  specific  gravity  0.953,  which  means 
only  113^  per  cent,  ammonia  gas. 

To  render  the  subject  still  more  vague,  some  wholesalers  substitute 
for  degrees  Baum6  arbitrary  markings  "P,"  "FP,"  '*FFF,"  and  even 
"FFFF."  Presumably  the  first  stands  for  "fortis"  (strong),  the  second 
for  "fortior"  (stronger),  and  the  third  for  "fortissimus"  (strongest). 
In  this  case  4  F  is  outdoing  the  superlative. 

When  ammonia  gas  is  run  into  water,  anunonium  hydroxide  is  pro- 
duced by  a  reaction  similar  to  that  just  cited  as  occurring  between  am- 
monia and  hydrochloric  acid.     The  reaction  is: 

NHa  +  HOH  =  NH4OH, 

the  valence  of  nitrogen  changing  from  iii  to  v  during  the  process. 

This  theory  is  disputed  by  Tommasi,  who,  from  physical  and  thermic 
experiments,  concluded  that  ammonia  water  is  simply  a  solution  of  NHg 
gas  in  water. 

Ammonia  water  (10  per  cent.)  is  called  spirit  of  hartshorn  because 
originally  made  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  horn  of  the  hart 
(Comu  cervi).  Regarding  the  stronger  ammonia  water,  containing  28 
per  cent,  of  ammonia  gas,  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  said  on  p.  171. 

Spiritus  ammoniA  (U.S.P.  VIII).  or  spirits  of  ammonia^  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia  containing  10  per  cent,  of  tne  gas.  The  recipe  of  the  former  pharmacopoeia 
directed  that  the  gas  driven  off  from  stronger  ammonia  water  by  heat  be  passed  into 
alcohol;  a  procedure  that  the  writer  found  both  cumbersome  and  useless;  since  it 
was  idmost  impossible  to  so  obtain  a  10  per  cent,  product. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONLS— Ammonia  Liniment 

This  will  be  discussed  among  the  soaps  on  p.  666. 

Liquor  ammonice  anisatus  is  a  preparation  in  considerable  demand  in  Grerman 
neighborhoods.     A  recipe  for  it  is  found  in  the  National  Formulary.     (See  p.  1S3.) 

AMMONIUM  SALTS 

Ammoniimi  salts  all  contain  the  radicle  NH4,  which  acts  very  much 
like  the  elements  sodium  and  potassium.  Thus,  while  the  formula  of 
sodium  bromide  is  NaBr,  so  the  formula  of  anunonium  bromide  is  NH4Br ; 
as  the  formula  of  potassium  sulphate  is  K2SO4,  so  that  of  ammonium 
sulphate  is  (NH4)jS04. 

The  following  ammonium  salts  and  their  preparations  are  official: 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  about  7  per 

cent NH4C,H,0,. 

Ammonium  benzoate  98  per  cent,  absolute NH4C7HfiOs. 

Ammonium  bromide  98.5  per  cent,  absolute NH4Br. 

Ammonium  carbonate  varying  proportions  of NH4HCO3  and  NH4NHjC0i. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.     A  pharmaceutical.  ' 

Ammonium  chloride  99.5  per  cent,  absolute NH4CI. 

Troches  of  ammonium  chloride.     A  pharmaceutical. 

Ammonium  iodide  99  per  cent,  absolute    NH4I. 

Ammonium  salicylate  98  per  cent,  absolute NH4G7HAO8. 

Ammonium  valerate  more  or  less  definite    NH4C6H9O2. 

LIQUOR  AMMONn  ACETATIS— Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate 

(Liq.  Ammon.  Acet. — Spirit  of  Mindererus) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  NH4C2HaOs  (77.07), 
with  small  amounts  of  acetic  and  carbonic  acids. 
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Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  5  Gm.  ammonium  carbonate,  in  hard  translucent  pieces  in  100  mils  of 
diluted  acetic  acid.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  colorless  liquid,  mildly  saline,  acidulous  taste;  acid  reaction.  For  detaib 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  237. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (non-volatile  matter)  and  for  <issay  see  U.S.P.. 
p.  237  and  also  Part  Y  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — ^This  solution,  which  contains  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  sail, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  synonym  of  spirit  of  mindererus,  is  made  by 
adding  5  grammes  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  100  mils  of  d^uted  acetic 
acid,  and  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  should  be  freshly  prepared 
when  desired.  The  object  of  directing  its  being  fresh  is  in  order  that  the 
product  will  reach  the  patient  in  a  sUghtly  effervescent  form,  although 
the  pharmacist  must  be  careful  not  to  cork  the  bottle  while  there  is 
sufficient  eflfervescence  to  produce  an  explosion.  The  pharmacopoeia  of 
1880  directed  a  more  convenient  process  of  manufacture  by  ordering  the 
ammonium  carbonate  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  acetic  acid  be  diluted 
with  sufficient  water,  so  that  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  two  solu- 
tions a  7  per  cent,  solution  of  anunonium  acetate  will  be  produced.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  this  very  convenient  and  simple  process  was 
dropped. 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate  is  a  refreshing  refrigerant. 

Dose, — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

AMMONn  BENZOAS— Ammonium  Benzoate 

(Ammon.  Benz.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  NH4C7H6O1  or  CeHsCOONHi  (139.08).  Preserve  it  in 
well-closed  containers  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Thin,  white,  laminar  crystals  or  crystalline  powder;  loses  ammonia  on  esqxKure  t«^ 
air;  bitter  saline,  then  acrid  taste;  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  water,  in  about  29 
parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  10  parts  of  glycerin ;  dissociates  on  heating  with  ammonu 
and  benzoic  acid,  which  volatilize.     For  details  see   U.S.  P.,  p.  42. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  43 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks* — This  official  is  made  by  treating  ammonia  water  with  a 
molecular  quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  There  must,  however,  be  a  slijjht 
excess  of  ammonia,  as  the  acid  benzoate  is  less  soluble  than  the  official 
salt.  It  occurs  in  four-sided  crystals,  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and 
is  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

AMMONn  BROMmUM— Ammonium  Bromide 

(Ammon.  Brom.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight,  at  lOO'^G.  not  less  than  98.5  per  ceot 
of  NH4Br  (97.96).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Ck>lorless,  hygroscopic,  prismatic  crystals  or  white,  granular  powder ;  pungent,  saline 
taste;  soluble  in  about  1.3  parts  of  water  and  in  about  9.7  parts  of  alcohol;  volatilises 
on  heating.     For   details   see  U.S.P.,  p.  43. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (iodide,  bromate.  iron,  barium,  sulphates,  hearr 
metals,  non-volatile  matter),  and  for  aasay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  43  and  aiso  Part  V  of  the 
book. 
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Remarks. — ^This  salt  is  made  in  several  ways:  first,  by  treating  the 
ammonium  sulphate  with  potassium  bromide,  and  precipitating  out  the 
potassium  sulphate  thus  formed,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol;  secondly,  by 
treating  ferrous  bromide  with  ammonia  water,  and  filtering  the  resulting 
ferric  hydrate,  and  concentrating  the  filtered  solution  of  ammonia  bro- 
mide. Dr.  Pile's  process  is  by  treating  bromine  with  ammonia  water,  as 
shown  in  the  following  equation: 

6Br  +  SNH,  =  6NH4Br  +  N*. 

The  bromine  must  be  placed  in  a  stone  jar,  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  the  ammonia  gas  being  added  very  gradually  to  the  mixture 
until  the  solution  is  free  from  the  odor  of  bromine.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  care  required  in  adding  ammonia  water,  as  the  rapid 
addition  of  ammonia  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  very  explosive 
nitrogen  bromide  (NBra). 

Ammonium  bromide  is  used  as  a  hjrpnotic. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

AMMONn  CAKBONAS— Ammonium  Carbonate 

(Ammon.  Carb.) 

It  consists  of  varying  proportions  of  a  mixture  of  acid  ammonium  carbonate 
IXH4HCO.  =79.05)  and  ammonium  carbamate  [NH4NH»G0V=  78.07],  and  yields- 
not  leas  than  30  per  cent,  nor  more  thj^n  32  per  cent,  of  N-Hs.  Preserve  it  in;  well 
closed  containers  in  a  cool  place.  For  medicinal  purposes,  use  only  the  ttanslucen 
portions. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  hard,  striated,  translucent  masses;  ammoniacal  odor  and  taste;  exposed  to 
air.  loses  both  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  effloresces  and  falls  to  a  white  \)owder; 
Tolatilizes  without  charring,  soluble  in  about  4  parts  of  water;  decomposed  by  hot 
water.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  44. 

For  tests  for  iderUUVf  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  sulphate,  thiosulphate.  chloride 
empyreumatic  matter),  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  44  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Ammonium  carbonate  is  not  a  true  carbonate,  the  formula  of  which 
would  be  (NH4)2CO«,  analogous  to  Na2C08.  The  official  salt  is  the 
combination  of  ammonium  bicarbonate  (NH4)HCOs  (analogous  to 
NaHCOs),  with  anmionium  carbamate.  This  carbamate  is  a  complex 
substance,  the  derivation  of  which  is  here  given  as  a  matter  of  general 
interest. 

Let  us  place  side  by  side  the  graphic  formulas  of  carbon  dioxide,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  urea,  a  constituent  of  the  mine,  which  has  historic  inter- 
est as  the  first  organic  substance  that  was  made  synthetically: 


Carbon  dioxide  Carbonic  acid  Urea 

CO,  HjCO,  CO(NH,), 

-  O  />  =  O 

-  NH, 

-  NH, 


C-        Ci8g        c 


Carbamic  add  is  half-way  between  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  its  graphio 

formula  being — 

=  0 
-OH 
-  NH, 

or  HNH2CO2.     Therefore,  ammonium  carbamate  is  NH4NH2CO2. 

This  is  the  first  carbonate  we  have  discussed  that  deviates  from  the 
theoretic  formula,  such  as  can  be  developed  by  the  method  given  on  p. 


c 
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362.  We  find,  however,  that  there  are  several  other  official  carbonates 
that  are  irregular  as  to  formulas,  and  among  them  may  be  cited  the  carbon- 
ates of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  bismuth. 

The  official  ammonium  carbonate  can  be  converted  into  the  true 
carbonate  by  dissolving  in  water  containing  ammonia. 

If  we  take  ammonium  bicarbonate NH4HCO3 

and  add  to  it  ammonia NHj 

we  get  neutral  ammonium  carbonate (NH^jCOs 

Likewise,  if  we  take  ammonium  carbamate. . .     NH4NH«C0i 
and  add  to  it  water H2  0 


or 


we  get  neutral  ammonium  carbonate NH4NH4C0t 

(NH4)2C03. 


Official  ammonium  carbonate  can  also  be  considered  as  (NHs)s(GOs)i, 
H,0. 

Ammonium  carbonate  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  crude 
ammonium  sulphate  with  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  attempts  to  prepare  same  by  aqueous  crystallization  have  never 
met  with  success,  hence  attempts  to  restore  effloresced  ammonium  car- 
bonate by  crystallization  are  futile. 

Ammonium  carbonate  is  a  stimulant  of  particular  value  in  disease? 
affecting  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  hence  it  is  used  in 
pneumonia. 

Dose, — 300  milligrammes  (6  grains). 

SPIRITnS  AMMONLfi  AROMATICUS— Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonu 

(Sp.  Ammon.  AromO 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Ingredients. — Translucent  ammonium  carbonate,  34  Gm.;  ammonia  water,  90 
mils;  oils  of  lemon,  lavender  and  nutmeg;  alcohol,  700  mils;  distilled  water  enough  to 
make  1000  mils. 

Manipulation, — Dilute  the  ammonia  water  with  140  mils  of  water,  dissolve  therein 
the  carbonate  and  let  stand  for  twelve  hours.  Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  then 
add  the  carbonate  solution  and  enough  water  to  mi^e  1  liter.  Let  stand  twenty-four 
hours  and  then  filter.     For  details  see  U.S.  P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  when  fresh,  yellow  when  older;  ammoniacal  odor  and  taste;  sp.  gr., 
0.900.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  405. 

Remarks, — In  making  this  preparation  ammonia  water  is  added  to 
the  official  ammonium  carbonate,  and  this  means  adding  ammonia  to  the 
bicarbonate  and  water  to  the  carbamate;  in  other  words,  the  solution  of 
the  official  carbonate,  in  water  containing  ammonia,  converts  that  mixed 
salt  into  the  true  carbonate,  as  shown  above.  This  ammoniacal  solution 
of  the  true  carbonate  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solutioK  of  the  volatOe  oib 
of  lemon,  lavender  flowers,  and  nutmeg.  But  the  conversion  of  the 
bicarbonate  and  carbamate  of  the  official  salt  into  the  true  carbonate 
occurs  completely  only  when  the  official  salt  is  in  ''translucent  pieces," 
as  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Translucent  means  intermediate 
between  transparent  and  opaque.  One  cannot  see  through  a  translucent 
substance  as  one  can  through  a  pane  of  glass,  but  some  light  passes 
through  the  substance.  Ground  glass  or  thin  pieces  of  horn  are  good 
examples  of  translucent  substance.    Examination  of  anmionium  carbon- 
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ate  will  show  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  it  in  translucent  pieces,  the  lumps 
become  covered  with  white  powder,  which  is  wholly  anunonium  bicarbon- 
ate; that  is,  the  carbonate  gradually  changes  into  the  bicarbonate  by  the 
loss  of  ammonia  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air.  So  eventu- 
ally the  entire  mass  of  a  sample  of  official  carbonate  will  be  converted 
into  the  bicarbonate,  falling  to  a  powder. 

What  happens  when  we  try  to  use  such  effloresced  carbonate— really 
bicarbonate— dn  the  aromatic  spirit?  The  ammonia  water  directed  by 
the  official  process  is  only  sufficient  to  convert  the  theoretic  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  contained  in  the  official  salt  into  normal  carbonate,  while 
the  balance  of  the  bicarbonate,  which  would  have  been  carbonate  were 
the  salt  in  translucent  pieces,  dissolves  unchanged.  So  far,  good!  but  the 
evil  effects  come  when  we  begin  to  add  the  aqueous  solution  to  the  alco- 
hoUc  solution.  The  carbonate  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  bicarbonate  is 
not,  and  if  the  aqueous  solution  contains  any  bicarbonate,  the  latter  will 
be  precipitated  so  soon  as  its  solution  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  liquid.  ' 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  colorless,  but 
on  standing  it  gradually  becomes  dark,  eventually  turning  to  an  amber 
tint.  This  darkening  has  been  ascribed  to  some  chemical  action  between 
the  oils  which  are  used  and  the  alkali.  The  pharmacist  should  prepare 
his  customer  for  any  change  in  the  color  of  the  two  samples  of  this  or 
any  other  preparation  when  a  prescription  for  the  same  is  repeated.  In 
this  special  case  it  is  better  to  dispense  an  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
which  has  aged  sufficiently  to  be  somewhat  colored.  At  any  rate,  a 
pharmacist  should  never  let  a  customer  obtain  a  preparation  of  a  color 
different  from  that  of  the  first  sample  without  calling  the  customer's 
attention  to  the  difference  in  coloration  and  giving  the  reason  for  same. 

Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

AMMOim  CHLORXDUM— Ammonitun  Cbloride 

(Ammon.  Chlor.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C.  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  NH4a  (53.60) 

Summarued  Description, 

White,  granular  powder;  cooling  saline  taste:  somewhat  hygroscopic;  soluble  in 
about  2.6  parts  of  water,  in  about  82  parts  of  alconol  and  in  about  10  parts  of  glycerin ; 
YoLatilizes  on  heating.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  45. 

For  tests  for  identiiyf  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  8ali>hocyanate,  non-volatile 
matter)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  45  and  also  Ptirt  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  salt  is  the  oldest  of  the  anmionimn  oompoimds,  and 
in  fact,  the  word  ammonia  was  derived  from  its  synon3rm,  sal  ammoniac. 
Legend  tells  us  sal  ammoniac  was  first  prepared  in  the  Lybian  desert 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  sal 
ammoniac. 

Recent  investigators,  however,  claim  that  the  sal  ammoniac  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny  was  nothing  but  conmion  salt,  and  that  the  first  reference 
to  anmionium  chloride  is  found  in  writings  of  Geber  (eighth  century), 
in  the  Latin  translations  of  which  book  it  is  called  sal  armoniac. 

Ammoniimi  chloride  is  made  by  subliming  anmionium  sulphate  with 
common  salt.  According  as  the  apparatus  is  arranged  to  collect  the 
vapors  in  a  dome  or  in  a  vessel  at  one  side  we  obtain  the  ammonium 
chloride  in  the  form  of  a  cake  or  in  a  fine  powder.  (See  SubUmation, 
p.  108.)    Since  sublimation  is  usually  carried  on  in  iron  vessels,  com- 
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mercial  ammonium  chloride  frequently  contains  traces  of  iron.  These 
can  be  removed  by  treating  the  solution  with  ammonia  water  and  granu- 
lating the  filtrate.  At  present  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  is 
made  by  subliming  a  crude  chloride,  obtained  by  passing  illuminating- 
gas  (p.  450)  through  hydrochloric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial 
sal  ammoniac  is  in  the  form  of  white,  translucent,  tough  cakes,  about 
two  inches  thitjk,  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  being 
formed  as  a  crust  in  the  dome  of  the  subhming  apparatus.  The  official 
ammonium  chloride  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  soluble  in  three  parts  of  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
This  crystalline  powder  is  obtained  usually  by  granulation. 

The  ammonium  chloride,  as  just  mentioned  above,  is  quite  volatile, 
and  its  vapors  cause  red  litmus-paper  to  turn  blue,  and  blue  Utmus-paper 
to  turn  red.  Such  substances  as  convert  both  colors  of  litmus-paper  to 
the  opposite  colors  are  termed  amphoteric.  In  the  case  of  the  sal  ammo- 
niac this  phenomenon  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  claim  that 
ammonium  compounds  are  not  definite  compounds,  but  merely  combi- 
nations of  ammonia  gas  with  the  corresponding  acid. 

Ammonium  chloride  is  a  valuable  stimulant  and  expectorant,  and 
its  vapor  is  frequently  used  as  an  inhalant  in  bronchial  troubles,  and 
numberless  inhalers  have  been  devised  for  its  administration.  In  most 
cases  their  principle  of  action  is  the  sucking  into  the  nose  or  throat  of 
air  which  has  passed  through  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  which 
is  thus  charged  with  ammonium  chloride. 

Dose. — 300  milligrammes  (5  grains). 

Ammonium  citrate  b&n  be  made  by  treating  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonis 
water  with  citric  acid.  A  recipe  for  soltUion  of  ammonium  citrate  is  given  in  the 
National  Formulary. 

AMMONII  lODmUM— Ammonium  Iodide 

(Ammon.  lod.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  llO^'C,  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of 
NH4I  (144.96).     Preserve  it  in  small,  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Minute,  colorless,  hygroscopic  cubical  crystals  or  white  granular  powder;  sharp 
saline  taste;  turns  yellow  to  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  decomposing  mto  ammonia 
and  iodine;  soluble  in  0.6  part  of  water,  in  about  3  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  2 
parts  of  glycerin.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  45. 

For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities  (barium,  iron,  free  iodine,  heavy  metals)  and 
for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  45  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  made  by  treating  the  ammonium  sulphate 
with  potassium  iodide,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

(NH4),S04     H-    2KI     -     K,S04     +     2NH4I. 

The  resulting  potassium  sulphate  is  separated  from  the  ammonium 
iodide  by  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  might  be  well  here  to  refer  to 
the  ingenuity  exercised  in  attempts  by  the  manufacturing  chemist  to 
remove  the  by-products  from  the  chemical  desired.  It  wiU  be  noticed 
that,  whenever  possible,  the  chemist  arranges  that  the  by-product  be  an 
insoluble  salt  when  the  product  desired  is  soluble.  This,  for  instance, 
is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  the  solution  of  soda  (p.  987).  When 
the  product  desired  is  insoluble,  then  the  manufacturer  aims  to  make  the 
by-product  a  soluble  body.  This  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
carbonate  (p.  993). 
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In  one  case  the  soluble  body  is  freed  from  the  insoluble  body  by  filtra- 
tion; in  the  other  case,  the  insoluble  substance  is  freed  from  the  soluble 
side-product  by  washing.  But  as  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  side- 
product  is  sometimes  difficult,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrobromic  acid,  recourse  was  had,  in  the  Fothergill  process, 
to  the  sparing  solubility  of  potassium  bitartrate,  and  into  this  salt  was 
the  potassium  bromide  converted  by  use  of  tartaric  acid.  In  hydro- 
bromic acid  we  have  a  product  which  can  be  separated  from  the  side- 
product  by  distillation,  and  in  the  commercial  process  distillation  is  em- 
ployed, but  in  the  case  of  the  ammonium  iodide  none  of  the  schemes  of 
separation  just  described  is  applicable,  it  being  impracticable  to  form  an 
insoluble  or  sublimable  potsissium  salt,  so  recourse  is  had  to  the  solubility 
of  the  ammonium  iodide  in  alcohol  and  the  comparative  insolubility  of 
potassium  sulphate  in  the  same  liquid.  Hence  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  two  salts  is  concentrated,  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  cooled, 
and  after  the  potassium  sulphate  has  separated,  the  hydro-alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  iodide  is  filtered  and  rapidly  granulated  by  evaporation 
on  a  water-bath. 

Ammonium  iodide  has  the  form  of  minute  cubic  crystals  or  white 
granular  powder,  very  rapidly  becoming  yellowish  or  yellowish  brown, 
due  to  the  loss  of  ammonium  and  the  separation  of  free  iodine.  So  weak 
is  the  combination  of  the  ammonium  and  the  iodine  that,  during  the 
process  of  evaporation,  the  iodine  becomes  liberated,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  ammonia  water  or,  better,  ammonium  sulphide,  from  time  to  tinae. 
It  is  said  that  ammonium  iodide  can  be  preserved  in  its  original  white 
color  by  hanging  down  into  the  bottle  from  its  neck  a  cheese-cloth  bag 
containing  a  lump  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Ammonium  iodide  is  used  as  a  resolvent.  When  dispensed  for  in- 
ternal use,  the  pharmacist  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  product  is 
colorless,  and  if  brown,  to  bleach  with  ammonium  sulphide,  as  directed 
in  the  pharmacopceial  definition  given  above. 

Dose. — 300  milligrammes  (5  grains). 

Ammonii  nitraa  (U.S.P.  1890)  or  ammonium  nilrale  was  first  made  by  Glauber 
(1667)  by  treating  nitric  acid  with  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

It  is  now  usually  made  by  treating  ammonium  carbonate  with  nitric  acid  and 
crystallizing  by  evaporation  of  the  solution.  It  occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water,  and,  like  all  ammonium  compounds,  is  easily  sublimed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  gas  its  crystals 
absorb  the  gas  and  melt,  yielding  eventually  a  crystalline  mass  containing  25  per 
cent,  of  ammonia. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  the  formation  of  laughing-gasy  NjO,  which  is  yielded  by  heating 
the  salt  in  a  retort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if,  instead  of  the  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrite  is  heated, 
nitro|i;en  is  produced. 

Let  us  put  the  equations  side  by  side: 

NH4NO1     +     heat     =     2H2O     +     N,0, 
NH4NO,     +     heat     =     2H,0     +     N,. 

AMMONn  SALICYLAS— Ammonium  SaUcylate 

(Ammon.  Salicyl.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
notlefls  than  98 per  cent,  of  NH4C7H4O8  or  C6H4(OH)COONH4  (155. 08).  Preserve 
it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  heat  and  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  lustrous,  monoclinic  prisms  or  white  crystalline  powder;  saline  and 
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bitter,  then  sweetish  taste;  soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water  and  in  about  2.5  parts  of 
alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  46. 

For  testa  for  iderUity  and  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  46  and  also 
Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  official,  made  by  neutralizing  ammonia  water  with 
salicylic  acid  and  either  crystallizing  or  granidating  the  solution  by 
evaporation  on  water-bath,  is  preferred  by  some  physicians  to  sodium 
saUcylate. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

AMMONn  VALERAS— Ammonium  Valerate 
(Ammon.  Valer. — Anmionium  Valerianate) 

A  compound  of  ammonium  and  valeric  acid  having  a  somewhat  varying  com- 
position.    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  deliquescent,  quadrangular  plates;  valerian  odor;  sharp,  sweetish  taste; 
soluble  in  about  0.3  part  of  water  and  in  aoout  0.5  part  of  alcohol;  volatilised  on  heat- 
ing.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  47. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (acetate,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U. 
S.P.,  p.  47  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  preparation,  which  is  supposedly  NH4CiH90s  but 
which  is  frequently  of  variable  composition,  is  made  by  passing  dry  am- 
monia gas  into  monohydrated  valerianic  (or  valeric)  acid.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  product  it  is  very  important  to  secure  the  proper  valerianic 
acid.  As  noted  on  p.  671,  most  of  the  commercial  acid  is  thieit  containing 
three  molecules  of  water,  and  this  acid  will  not  yield  a  satisfactory 
ammonium  salt. 

Ammonium  valerate  occm^  in  snow-white,  foiff-sided,  tabular  crys- 
tals, having  the  characteristic  odor  of  valeric  acid,  and  a  sharp,  sweetish 
taste.    It  is  used  as  a  sedative  in  hysteria. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Ammonium  sulphate,  (NH4)sS04. — Ammonium  sulp|hate  was  reoosnised  in  the 
pharmacopceia  of  1880,  and  deserves  merely  passing  notice.  As  alreac^  mentioned, 
it  is  made  in  large  quantity  from  ammoniacal  liquor  of  a^-works,  and  is  the  com- 
mercial source  of  ammonia  compounds.  It  can  be  made  by  combining  ammonia 
water  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  explained  in  Part  VII. 

Ammonium  phosphate,  N.  F.  (NH4)sHP04,  was  another  official  salt  of  the  pharma- 
copceia of  1880.  It  is  made  by  treating  phosphoric  acid  with  ammonia  water.  A 
modification  of  this,  the  double  salt  of  ammonium  and  sodium  phosphate,  NH4Na^ 
HPO4,  is  used  in  chemical  work  xmder  the  name  microcosmic  salt  or  ** PhosphorsaU.'* 
This  salt,  when  melted  on  the  loop  of  platinum,  forms  a  transparent  bead,  similar 
to  the  borax  head,  and  when  various  metallic  salts  are  meltea  therein,  it  assumes 
characteristic  colors. 

Another  unofficial  ammonium  compound  largely  used  in  chemical  work  is  the 
so-called  ammonium  sulphide.  This  is  more  properly  called  ammonium  sulphydrate, 
as  the  reagent  used  in  precipitation  in  chemical  work  usually  has  the  composition 
NH4HS.  However,  the  composition  of  this  reagent  varies,  some  samples  containing 
a  large  excess  of  sulphur,  and  containing  such  bodies  as  (NH4)iS4,  (NH4)sSt,  ana 

(NH4)2S7. 

This  test  solution  is  made  by  saturating  ammonia  water  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
gas. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  ALKALINE  EARTH  METALS 

The  foiir  elements,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  are 
called  alkaline  earth  metals  because  their  oxides,  MgO,  CaO,  SrO,  and 
BaO,  were  called  alkaline  earths  by  early  investigators — ^alkaline,  because 
they  turned  red  litmus  blue,  as  do  the  alkalis,  and  earths,  because  differ- 
ing from  the  alkalis  in  being  found  abundantly  on  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

In  passing  from  the  alkalis — ^lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  am- 
monium— to  the  alkaline  earths — ^magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium — ^we  not  only  pass  into  a  new  analytic  group  of  metals,  but  also 
a  group  the  valence  of  which  is  different. 

The  alkalis  exhibit  the  valence  i;  that  is,  one  atom  of  an  alkali  metal 
replaces  one  atom  hydrogen  in  an  acid,  or  in  combming  directLy  with  a 
negative  element,  takes  up  but  one  atom  of  that  element's  free  bonds. 
The  alkaline  earths  are  bivalent — can  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
an  acid.  Thus,  studying  the  formula  of  magnesium  acetate,  since  one 
molecule  of  acetic  acid,  "HCiELsOif  contains  only  one  atom  of  replaceable 
hydrogen,  two  molecules  of  the  acid  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  demanded  by  one  atom  of  magnesium,  and  the  union 
will  be  as  follows: 

Again,  bromine,  having  the  valence  i,  and  calcium,  the  valence  ii,  unite 
as  follows: 

Pil    CaBr. 

while  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  with  two  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms,  com- 
bines with  barium  Uke  this: 


Ca 
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s 


OH 

^  Q  -f-     Ba  give 
OH     . 


(H2SO4)  (BaS04) 

MAGNESIUM 
Symbol,  Mg.    Atomic  weight,  approximately  24. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  secret  remedy  was  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  "magnesia  alba/'  thus  differentiating  it  from 
the  already  popular  magnesia  nigra,  which  is  now  known  as  the  ore 
pyrolusite  (manganese  dioxide)  (p.  485).  A  recipe  for  this  magnesia  alba 
was  published  by  Valentinus,  of  Giessen,  in  1707,  who  obtained  it  by 
evaporation  of  the  mother  liquor  from  saltpeter,  and  lixiviation  of  the 
calcined  residue. 

Before  this,  magnesium  sulphate  was  described  by  Nehemiah  Grew, 
having  been  obtained  by  him  by  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  Epsom 
spring. 

Neither  of  these  writers  touched  upon  the  composition  of  the  two 
compounds,  magnesium  oxide  and  magnesium  sulphate,  and  the  chemical 
history  of  magnesium  really  begins  with  the  investigation  of  Black  (1755), 
who  proved  that  magnesium  carbonate  or  magnesite  was  different  from 
calcium  carbonate  or  limestone.  The  metal  was  first  isolated  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  1808,  during  his  classic  researches  in  electrolysis. 
In  1856  St.  Clair  Deville  devised  the  chemical  method  for  the  isolation 
given  below. 

The  chief  ores  of  magnesium  are  the  magnesite,  just  mentioned 
(magnesium  carbonate)  dolomite,  a  mixed  carbonate  of  magnesium  and 
calcium;  carnaUite,  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  magnesiiun  chloride. 
(See  p.  407.)  Aside  from  these  ores,  from  which  the  magnesium  com- 
pounds used  in  pharmacy  are  generally  derived,  there  are  several  mag- 
nesium minerals  which  are  of  interest  other  than  pharmaceutic.  Thus 
serpentine,  a  green  stone,  much  used  in  building,  is  magnesium  silicate, 
as  is  also  talcum  {French  chalk),  and  meerschaum,  well  known  as  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  best  pipes  are  made;  asbestos  is  a  mixed  silicate  of 
magnesium  and  calciiun. 

The  chemical  method  of  isolation  of  magnesium  mentioned  above  ia 
by  heating  magnesium  chloride  with  metallic  sodium,  sodium  chloride 
and  calcium  fluoride  being  added  to  the  reacting  mixture  as  a  flux — ^that 
is,  as  an  agent  to  remove  contaminations  in  the  form  of  a  fusible  mass. 
It  is  now  made  by  the  electrolysis  of  molten  magnesium  chloride  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen. 

Magnesium  is  a  light,  silvery-gray  metal,  with  the  specific  gravity 
of  1.75,  and  usually  enters  commerce  in  the  form  of  rods  or  of  thin  ribbon. 
While  affected  by  the  air,  it  does  not  react  with  the  same  as  violently  as 
do  the  alkaline  metals.  Hence  it.  is  unnecessary  to  keep  it  under  petro- 
leum, as  was  the  case  with  sodium  and  potassium.  When  magnesium 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  flame,  it  becomes  incandescent  (p.  67) 
and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  with  the  formation  of  magnesiimi 
oxide.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  magnesium  lantern  for  the- 
atrical purposes,  in  which  case  the  magnesium,  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  is 
allowed  to  bum  at  the  point  of  contact  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame.  Flash- 
light consists  of  magnesium  in  finely  powdered  form,  mixed  with  powdered 
potassium  chlorate.     This  mixture,  when  blown  into  a  flame,  ignites 
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instantaneoualyy  producing  a  brilliant  iUumination,  and  is,  therefore, 
largely  used  for  photographic  purposes.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  flash-light  is  a  substance  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  and,  in  fact, 
should  be  handled  with  considerable  caution.  Several  fatal  accidents, 
due  to  the  careless  handling  of  flash'-light,  are  on  record,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  killing  of  three  men  in  the  laboratory  of  Wiley  and 
Wallace,  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  tests  for  magnesium  are:  flocculent  precipitate  of  mag- 
nesium hydroxide,  produced  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  a  magnesium  salt,  and  the  white  precipitate  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  produced  when  the  soluble  carbonate  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  magnesium  salt.  The  most  characteristic  test,  however,  is  the  granu- 
lar precipitate  of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  produced  when  a 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia  water  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  magnesium  salt.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  salts  of  magnesium  the 
carbonate  is  usually  employed  as  a  magnesium  compound.  The  follow- 
ing compounds  of  magnesium  and  their  preparations  are  official: 

Magnesium  oxide,  06  per  cent,  absolute  MeO. 
Heavy  magnesium  oxide,  96  per  cent,  absolute  MgO. 
Magma  of  magnesia,  6.5  to  7.5  per  cent,  absolute  Mg(OH)s. 
Magnesium     carbonate,     approximately     (MgC03)4Mg(OH)8  -f  5H»0,     should 
contain  not  less  than  39.2  per  cent.  MgO. 
Solution  of  magnesium  citrate.     A  pharmaceutical. 
Magnesium  sulphate,  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  MgS047H20. 
To  which  mieht  be  added: 

Ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesium  oxide,  discussed  among  the  iron  compounds. 

MAGNBSn  OXmnM— Magnesium  Oxide 

(Mag.  Oxid. — Magnesia — Calcined  Magnesia — ^Light  Magnesia) 

It  contains,  after  ignition,  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  MgO  (40.32)  and  not  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  Cap.  It  contains  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  water.  Preserve 
it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  very  bulky,  very  fine  powder;  earthy  but  not  saline  taste;  absorbs  water 
and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
soluble  in  diluted  acids.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  264. 

For  teats  for  identity,  for  impurities  (foreign  soluble  salts,  excess  of  water  of  hydra- 
tion, carbonate,  excess  of  calcium,  iron,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  264 
and  also  Part  Y  of  this  book. 

MAGNESn   OXIDTJM   PONDEROSUM— Heavy   Magnesium   Oxide 

(Mag.  Oxid.  Pond. — Heavy  Magnesia) 

It  contains,  after  ignition,  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  MgO  (40.32),  nor  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  CaO.  It  contains  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  water.  Preserve  it 
in  well-closed  containers. 

Sumfnanzed  Description. 

White,  dense,  very  fine  powder.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  264. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities  and  for  assay  see  magnesium  oxide. 

Remarks. — These  two  magnesias  are  prepared  by  the  calcination  of 
light  and  heavy  magnesium  carbonates  respectively,  and  the  carbonate 
can  be  made  light  or  heavy  as  precipitated  from  cold  dilute  solutions  or 
from  hot  concentrated  solutions,  as  already  explained  in  discussion  of 
the  formation  of  light  and  heavy  precipitates  (p.  145).  Bear  in  mind  that 
magnesia  is  not  magnesium.  Magnesium  is  the  metal — the  element; 
magnesia  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  MgO,  not  the  hydroxide,  as  was  the 
ease  with  soda  and  potassa. 
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The  medicinal  use  of  light  and  heavy  magnesia  is  identical,  both 
being  laxative  and  antacid,  the  advantage  of  the  heavy  magnesia  over 
the  Ught  magnesia  depending  entirely  upon  its  greater  density,  the  aver- 
age heavy  magnesia  occupying  only  about  one-quarter  the  bulk  of  the 
light  magnesia.  This  shoidd  be  remembered  in  considering  the  dosage 
of  the  two  preparations,  they  being  generally  employed  in  domestic 
practice,  and  then  given  by  measure  rather  than  by  weight.  A  dessert- 
spoonful of  light  magnesia  is  generally  given  as  the  dose,  while  of  the 
heavy  magnesia,  a  half-teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  is  usually  sufficient. 
In  each  case  the  customer  should  be  directed  to  administer  the  substance 
in  a  moist  condition.  Thus,  in  giving  the  heavy  magnesia,  place  from 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  in  a  tablespoon,  and  add  thereto  the 
teaspoonful  of  magnesia.  The  process  should  never  be  reversed,  as  the 
adding  of  water  to  the  magnesia  gives  rise  to  hard  lumps,  whereas  by 
the  method  just  given  a  smooth  mixture  is  obtained. 

Under  no  circumstance  should  the  pharmacist  advise  placing  dry 
magnesia  in  the  mouth,  as  the  chemical  will  then  adhere  to  the  tongue 
and  roof  of  the  mouth,  producing  so  disagreeable  an  impression  that  the 
victim  will  always  remember  the  person  giving  such  advice. 

The  addition  of  water  to  magnesia  produces  magnesium  hydroxide 
by  the  following  reaction: 

MgO  +  H2O  =  MgOaH,  or  MgCOH)^. 

Dose  of  both  oxides  of  magnesium,  as  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia, 
2  grammes  (30  grains). 

MAGMA  MAGNESI£— Magnesia  Magma 
(Magma  Mag. — Milk  of  Magnesia) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  125  Gm.  magnesium  carboaate  with  enoush  distilled  water  to  make  » 
smooth  paste;  dissolve  80  Gm.  sodium  hydroxide  in  400  mils  of  distilled  water  and  add 
to  the  magnesia  mixture;  shake  during  fifteen  minutes,  wash  by  decantation,  with 
distilled  water  until  washings  are  almost  free  from  alkali  (tested  with  phenolphthaleio ;. 
Then  let  the  magma  settle  and  pour  off  the  supernatant  Uqiiid  until  the  magma 
measures  1  liter.  Preserve  in  wide-mouth  bottles  closed  with  paraffined  eoiks. 
Flavor  with  oil  of  peppermint  or  oil  of  anise  if  desired.  Water  clarified  with  mag- 
nesium carbonate  may  be  used  instead  of  distilled  water.  For  details  see  U.S.Pm 
p.  261. 

Summarized  Description. 

Thick,  white,  liquid  mixture;  alkaline  reaction.     For  details  see  U.S.P..  p.  262. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (soluble  matter)  and  for  cwsay  see  U.S.  r.,  p.  262 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  is  a  typical  milk  of  magnesia  and  is  made 
by  triturating  a  paste  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  water  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  usually  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation; resulting  when  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Magma  of  magnesia  is  a  ^'ery 
popular  antacid  and  laxative. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2)^  fluidrachms). 

MAGNESn  CARBONAS— Magnesium  Carbonate 

(Mag.  Carb.) 

A  mixture  of  hydrated  magnesium  carbonate  and  magnesium  hydroxide,  corre- 
sponding to  not  less  than  39.2  per  cent,  of  MgO  (40.32)  and  not  more  than  0^  P^^ 
cent,  of  CaO. 
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SummoTued  Deacriptum, 

light,  white,  friable  masses  or  bulky  white  powder;  slight  earthy  taste;  permanent 
in  air;  practically  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  however  made  alkaline;  insoluble  in 
alcohol;  soluble  in  diluted  acids,  with  effervescence;  is  calcined  by  strong  heat.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  262. 

For  tests  for  identilyf  for  impurities  (foreign  soluble  salts,  excess  of  calcium,  iron, 
heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  263  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^It  will  be  noticed  that  this  chemical  is  one  of  the  four 
official  carbonates  not  possessing  the  formula  of  the  true  carbonate. 
(See  p.  453.)  In  all  these  cases  the  deviation  from  the  theoretic  is 
not  intentional,  but  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  true  carbonates 
are  unstable,  and  the  formula  given  represents,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
composition  of  the  purest  form  which  this  chemical  ordinarily  assumes. 

Magnesiimi  carbonate  is  made  by  the  double  decomposition  of 
magnesium  sulphate  with  sodium  carbonate. 

According  to  conditions  of  chemical  actions — temperature  and  con- 
centration of  reacting  solutions,  treatment  after  formation,  etc. — the 
finished  product  can  have  most  varying  composition. 

Thus,  under  differing  conditions,  from  solutions  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate and  sodium  car1x)nate  can  be  obtained  MgCOsSHiO;  MgCOs- 
2H2O;  (MgCOs),Mg(OH)a2H20;  (MgCOs)8Mg(OH)25H20;  and  (Mg- 
CO3)4Mg(0H)i,  combined  with  five  to  eleven  molecules  of  water 
respectively. 

The  usual  commercial  carbonate  has  the  composition  (MgC08)4Mg- 
(OH),5HjO,  and  this  formula  was  assigned  to  it  by  U.S.P.  VIII.  The 
present  pharmacopoeia  gives  no  formula,  merely  stating  that  it  must 
represent  39.2  per  cent,  of  magnesium  oxide. 

As  mentioned  above,  according  as  the  precipitation  takes  place  in  a 
cold  diluted  solution  or  in  hot  concentrated  solutions,  do  we  obtain  light 
precipitated  carbonate  or  heavy  precipitated  carbonate.  As  far  as  the 
carbonate  itself  is  concerned,  this  is  of  Uttle  importance,  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  two  official  forms  of  magnesia  are  derived  from  the 
light  and  heavy  carbonates  respectively,  then  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  our  notice. 

The  official  magnesiiun  carbonate  is  a  light  form,  the  heavy  carbonate 
being  of  interest  merely  in  the  formation  of  heavy  magnesia,  and  for  this 
purpose  manufacturers  resort  to  extraordinary  pains  to  manufacture  a 
dense  magnesium  carbonate. 

Magnesium  carbonate  is  a  valuable  antacid  and  a  laxative. 

Dose. — 3  grammes  (45  grains). 

LIQUOR  MAGNESn  CITRATIS— Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate 

(Liq.  Mag.  Cit.) 

One  hundred  mils  of  the  Solution  contains  magnesium  citrate  corresponding  to 
not  less  than  1.5  Gm.  of  magnesium  oxide  (MgO  ^  40.32). 

Condensed  Recipe. 

InfgrediefUs, — Magnesium  carbonate,  15  Gm.;  citric  acid,  33  Gm.;  syrup,  60  mils; 
potassium  bicarbonate  2.5  Gm.;  water,  enough  to  make  350  mils.  Chi  oi  lemon  as 
flavor;  purified  talc,  as  clarifier. 

Manipulation. — Dissolve  the  acid  in  150  mils  of  hot  water  and  mix  with  a  paste 
of  magnesium  carbonate  in  100  mils  of  water.  When  solution  is  effected,  add  the 
syrup,  heat  to  boiling,  add  the  oil  of  lemon  triturated  with  the  talcum,  filter  while 
hot  into  an  appropriate  bottle  (previously  scalded  with  boiling  water)  add  boiled 
irater  enough  to  make  350  mils,  then  the  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  quickly  stopper 
the  bottle.  Permission  is  given  to  use  sodium  bicarbonate  instead  of  the  potassium 
salt.      For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  249. 
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For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (tartaric  acid,  sulphate,  calcium)  and  for  assay 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  249  and  abo  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  solution  is  made  by  treating  the  carbonate 
with  citric  acid,  sweetening  and  flavoring  this  with  syrup  of  citric  acid 
and  oil  of  lemon,  and  bottling  with  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  by 
addition  of  potassium  bicarbonate.  The  finished  product,  dispensed  in 
stout  bottles  securely  wired,  is  popular  under  the  name  of  purgative 
lemonade. 

This  recipe  has  been  criticized  because  the  product  does  not  keep. 
On  standing  a  few  weeks  there  forms  within  the  tightly  corked  bottle 
stringy  masses,  which  not  only  spoil  the  appearance,  but  also  destroy 
the  pleasant  taste.  These  masses  are  none  other  than  microscopic  plants, 
produced  by  spores  introduced  into  the  bottle  before  filling,  and  thriving 
in  the  weak  saccharine  solution.  The  formation  of  these  plants  can  be 
completely  prevented  by  the  simple  precaution  of  steriUzation.  If  care 
be  taken  to  scald  the  bottles  before  putting  in  the  solution,  immersing 
corks  in  boiled  water  before  being  used,  and  using  only  freshly  boiled 
water  in  preparing  the  solution  and  filtering  through  white  papa-,  nd 
the  common  gray,  a  product  is  obtained  which,  in  the  writer's  experience, 
has  kept  perfectly  for  several  months. 

Occasionally,  even  with  these  precautions,  a  precipitation  occurs  in  the 
bottled  solution.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  precipitate  is  dense  rather 
than  stringy  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  normal  citrate  con- 
taining thirteen  molecules  of  water  of  hydration  (MgsCeHgOT  +  ISHjO). 
It  is  also  said  that  if  the  ratio  between  the  citric  acid  and  the  magnesium 
carbonate  used  in  the  recipe  is  25  to  10  (about  that  of  the  official  recipe) 
the  precipitation  is  prevented. 

Dose. — ^350  mils  (12  fluidounces). 

Effervescent  magnesium  citrate  (U.S. P.  1890)  is  prepared  by  treating  magnesium 
carbonate  with  citric  acid  and  with  sufficient  water  to  produce  the  chemical  action.  The 
resulting  pasty  mass  is  then  dried,  preferably  on  a  radiator,  and  then  reduced  to  a 
powder  and  mixed  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  more  citric  acid,  and  sugar.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  moistened  with  strong  alcoholL  and  granulated!  by  passing  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  as  described  on  p.  152.  The  official  product  must  be  put  in  warm,  com- 
pletely dried  bottles,  which  should  be  sufficiently  tightly  sealed  to  prevent  access 
of  air. 

The  effervescent  citrate  is  a  very  agreeable  preparation,  for  when  it  is  added  to 
water,  a  refreshing  effervescent  draught  is  readily  obtained.  It  is  usually  administered 
in  tablespoonful  doses. 

MAGNESn  SULPHAS— Magnesium  Sulphate 
(Mag.  Sulph. — Epsom  Salt) 

It  contains  not  less  than  48.59  per  cent,  nor  more  than  53.45  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
magnesium  sulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  orystalUied 
salt  [MgS04  -f-  7H2O  =  24i5.50].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Small,  colorless,  prismatic  needles  or  rhombic  prisms,  cooling,  saline,  bitter  tast«: 
efflorescent;  soluble  m  about  1  part  of  water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For  detaib 
see  U.S.  P.,  p.  266. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities  (chloride,  heavy  metals,  arsenic),  and  for  assay 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  265,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — In  magnesium  sulphate — the  well-known  Epsom  saU — we 
have  the  sulphate  of  a  metal  with  the  valence  11. 

Taking  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  as  the  type,  we  find  that,  in  each  of  the 
sulphates  hitherto  considered,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  acid  were 
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replaced  by  two  atoms  of  the  metal,  since  the  four  alkaline  metals  are 
univalent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  alkaline  earth  metals,  which  we 
are  now  studying,  have  the  valence  ii;  that  is,  one  atom  of  these  metals 
can  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid.  The  difference  in  these 
two  groups  of  metals  is  best  shown  in  a  comparison  of  their  sulphates,  as 
here  given. 

Sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals: 

K,S04  NaiSO*  Li,S04  (NH4)iS04 

Potaoaium  sulphate.         Sodium  sulphate.         Lithium  sulphate.         Ammonium  sulphate. 

Sulphates  of  alkaline  earth  metals: 

MgS04  CaS04  SrS04  BaS04 

Masnesium  sulphate.         Calcium  sulphate.        Strontium  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate. 

As  above  mentioned,  magnesium  sulphate  contains  seven  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  Of  these,  six  molecules  are  lost  bv  heating  the  crystals  to  llO^C, 
while  the  seventh  molecule  requires  a  heat  of  at  least  20(rC.  to  dry  it  off.  This 
leads  some  to  consider  the  linkage  between  the  seventh  molecule  of  water  and 
the  rest  of  the  compoimd  as  stronger  than  is  the  case  with  the  other  six,  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  supposed  distinction  in  water  of  crystallization,  the  comparatively 
easily  removed  water  being  called  water  of  crystalization,  while  the  molecule  of 
water  tenaciously  holding  to  the  molecule  being  called  water  of  constitution.  This 
topic  has  already  been  touched  upon  on  p.  150. 

Magnesium  sulphate  is  made  on  an  enormous  scale  commercially 
from  the  native  magnesium  minerals,  dolomite  or  magnesite  being 
generally  employed.  In  the  ease  of  the  first,  the  dolomite  is  calcined, 
whereby  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  iron.  The  calcined  mass  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
producing  the  chlorides  of  the  three  metals.  The  filtered  solution  is 
then  evaporated,  and  during  this  process  the  magnesium  chloride 
dissociates,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

MgCU    +    0        =     MgO    +    CI, 
or  MgCl,     +     H,0     =     MgO     +     2HC1. 

Hence  the  evaporated  mass  is  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium 
and  of  iron,  while  the  magnesium  has  been  converted  into  sparingly 
soluble  magnesium  oxide.  The  two  chlorides  just  mentioned  are 
readily  removed  from  the  magnesium  by  treatment  with  water,  and 
the  magnesia  residue  thus  freed  from  the  iron  and  calcium  is  then 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  sulphate  purified  by 
crystallization.  In  view  of  the  peculiarity  just  mentioned  regarding 
the  instability  of  magnesium  chloride,  it  might  be  here  stated  that  the 
one  way  of  obtaining  a  dry  magnesium  chloride  is  by  the  evaporation  of 
a  mixed  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride. 

Magnesium  sulphate  is  a  valuable  saline  cathartic  and  is  a  constituent 
of  many  of  the  most  popular  purgative  waters.  The  chief  objection 
to  its  use  is  the  disagreeably  bitter  taste  which  the  salt  possesses,  and  it 
might  here  be  stated  that  this  disagreeable  taste  can  be  much  lessened 
by  administering  the  solution  in  an  ice-cold  condition. 

Several  fatal  accidents  have  occiwred  from  the  substitution  of  zinc 
sulphate  for  magnesium  sulphate. 

Dose, — 15  grammes  (4  drachms). 


_  sulphas  effervescens  (U.S. P.  VIII),  or  effervescent  magnesium  sulphate, 

Is  prepared  by  ^ranulatine  a  mixture  of  magnesium  sulphate,  sgdium  bicarbonate, 
tartaric  and  citnc  acids.  It  contains  50  per  cent,  of  crystalline  sulphate  and  is  used 
as  a  purgative  in  240-grain  doses. 

30 
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Liquor  ma^esii  snlphatis  effervescens  (N.F.)  is  an  effervescent  draught  contain- 
Lng  25  grammto  of  Epsom  salt  to  the  dose  of  350  mils.  Like  solution  of  magneamm 
citrate,  it  is  to  be  dispensed  in  strong  bottles.     (See  p.  191.) 

Sal  Idssingense  factitium  (N.F.),  or  artificud  kiasingen  salty  is  a  mixture  of  maj;- 
nesium  sulphate,  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  and  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Sal  kissinffense  factitium  effervescens  (N.F.)  is  the  above  salt  made  into  effer- 
vescent granules  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  and  citric  acids. 

Sal  ^chyanum  factitium  (N.F.),  or  artificial  vichy  8altj  is  a  mixture  of  magnesum 
sulphate,  sodium  chloride  and  bicarbonate  and  potassium  carbonate. 

Sal  vichyanum  factitium  effervescens  (N.F.)  is  the  above  salt  made  into  effer- 
vescent granules  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  and  citric  acids. 

Sal  ^chyanum  factitium  effervescens  cum  lithio  (N.F.)  contains  lithium  citrate 
in  addition  to  the  ingredients  mentioned  above. 

TALCUM  PURIFICATUM— Purified  Talc 

(Talc.  Purif.) 

A  purified,  native,  hydrous  magnesium  silicate  sometimes  containing  a  small 
amount  of  aluminum  silicate. 

Summarized  Description, 

Very  fine,  white  or  grayish-white  powder;  slippery  to  touch;  odorless  and  tasteless . 
insoluble  in  water.     K)r  details,  see  U.S.P..  p.  437. 

For  tests  for  identity f  for  impurities  (soluble  substances,  iron)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  437. 

Remarks. — This  is  talc  {soapsUme  or  French  chalk)  purified  by  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  filtering  medium  in  those 
cases  where  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  was  directed  by  the  pharma- 
copceia  of  1890,  such  as  in  making  aromatic  waters  and  some  of  the 
syrups. 

Magnesii  Sulphis  (U.S. P.  1890).  This  former  official  is  made  by  passing  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas  through  milk  of  magnesia  (magnesium  hydroxide),  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

Mg(0H)2    +    SO,     =     MgSO,    -h    H,0. 

Magnesium  sulphite  is  used  as  an  antiferment,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2 
grammes. 

CALCIUM 

Symbol,  Ca.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  40. 

This  element  occurs  as  carbonate  in  the  well-known  minerals,  lim- 
stone,  chalky  and  marble;  gypsum  (or  in  the  exsiccated  form,  conmiercial 
plaster  of  Paris)  is  calcium  sulphate,  and  the  same  substance  in  crystalline 
form  constitutes  the  beautiful  mineral,  alabaster.  Fluorspar^  the  trans- 
parent crystals  used  so  much  in  optics,  is  a  form  of  calcium  fluoride. 

The  word  calcium  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  calx^  lime,  which 
has  been  in  use  since  ancient  days,  its  manufacture  from  mussel-shells 
being  described  by  Dioscorides,  while  the  caustic  effect  of  burnt  Ume 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Berzelius  and  Pontin  (1808)  obtained  calcium 
amalgam  by  electrolysis  of  lime  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  and  Day}' 
in  the  same  year,  obtained  the  free  metal  in  impure  form  by  distilling 
the  mercury  from  the  amalgam. 

The  metal  is  now  obtained  by  treating  calcium  chloride  with  metallic 
sodium  and  zinc,  the  zinc  aiding  the  sodium  in  removing  the  chlorine  from 
the  calcium  chloride.     It  is  also  made  by  electrolysis. 

Calcium  is  light  yellow,  ductile,  malleable,  quite  stable  in  the  air. 
but  burning  with  a  briUiant  yellowish  flame.  In  the  so-called  caldurK 
lighty  lime  or  calcium  oxide  is  employed,  this  substance  burning  with  a 
brilliant  white  Ught  when  introduced  into  an  oxyhydrogen  flame. 
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Among  the  tests  for  calcium  is  the  precipitate  of  calciwn  carbonate, 
produced  when  a  soluble  calcium  salt  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  More  characteristic,  however,  is  the  white  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  oxalate,  produced  in  solutions  of  calcium  salts  on  addition 
of  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  Turning  to  oxalic  acid  (p.  605),  it  will 
be  found  that  lime  is  its  antidote  by  reason  of  this  very  reaction,  calciimi 
compounds  converting  oxalic  acid  into  the  insoluble  and  harmless 
calcium  oxalate. 

In  making  most  of  the  calcium  compounds,  the  precipitated  carbonate 
is  employed. 

The  pharmacopceia  recognizes  the  following  compounds  of  calcium 
and  their  preparations: 

Lime.     At  least  95  per  cent,  absolute  CaO. 

Solution  of  lime.     At  least  ^^qo  of  1  per  cent,  absolute  Ca(OH)s. 
Lime  liniment.    A  pharmaceutical. 
Crude  calcium  sulpnide.     At  least  55  per  cent.  CaS. 
Calcium  bromide.     At  least  84  per  cent,  absolute  CaBrs. 
Prepared  chalk.     Elutriated  chalk  containing  at  least  97  per  cent.  CaCOa. 
Compound  chalk  powder,  containing  30  per  cent,  prepared  chalk. 
Chalk  mixture,  containing  20  per  cent,  compoimd  chalk  powder. 
Precipitated  calcium  carbonate.     At  least  98  per  cent,  absolute  CaCOs. 
Calcium  chloride.     At  least  75  per  cent.  CaCU. 

Calcium  glycerophosphate.    At  least  98  per  cent,  absolute  C3Hs(OH)sP04Ca. 
Calcium  hypophosphite.     At  least  98  per  cent,  absolute  CaCPHsOs). 
Syrup  of  hypophosphites.    A  pharmaceutical. 
Cfalcmm  lactate.     At  least  98  per  cent.,  Ca(C3H60s)t  +  5HsO. 
Syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate.     A  pharmaceutical. 
To  whien  might  be  added : 

Chlorinated  lime.     Considered  among  the  chlorine  compounds. 

CALX— Calcium  Oxide 

Lime  Quicklime 

It  contains,  when  freshly  imited  to  constant  weight  with  a  blast  lamp,  not  less 
than  95  per  cent,  of  CaO  (56.07).  It  loses  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  on 
ignition.     Preserve  it  in  air-tight  containers  in  a  dry  place. 

Summarized  DescHpHan. 

Hard,  white,  or  grayish-white  masses  or  granules,  or  white  powdery  caustic;  soluble 
in  about  840  parts  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  glvcenn;  slakes  when 
treats  with  small  amount  of  water;  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  95. 

For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities  (insoluble  and  volatile  master,  carbonates)  and 
for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  96  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  official  represents  the  commercial  product  obtained 
by  the  calcination  of  Umestone  (p.  81).  Chemically,  it  is  more  or  less 
pure  calciimi  oxide,  and  it  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  lime  made 
in  northern  Ohio  usually  contains  strontium. 

When  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  considerable  heat  is 
evolved,  and  the  lump  falls  to  a  fine  white  powder.  This  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  calcium  hydrate  by  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  water 
and  the  lime,  which  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

CaO     +     HaO     =     Ca(OH)j. 

The  process  is  famiUar  under  the  name  of  slaking  lime,  the  oxide 
being  called  unslaked  lim£,  while  the  hydrate  is  slaked.  In  slaking  small 
quantities  of  lime  sometimes  required  in  laboratory  wotk,  the  heat  is 
generated  only  in  small  quantities,  so  that  at  first  glance  it  appears  that 
no  reaction  is  going  on.     The  writer  recalls  one  experience,  when  he  re- 
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jected  a  sample  of  lime  because  of  the  difficulty  of  slaking,  but  found  that, 
when  he  had  thrown  the  same  into  water,  a  very  energetic  action  would 
take  place  when  a  sufficient  quantity  was  employed.  This  is  particularly 
noticed  in  the  slaking  of  small  quantities  required  for  making  small 
amounts  of  solution  of  soda,  and  the  writer's  advice  is  for  the  operator 
to  be  guided  by  the  eventual  crumbUng  of  the  lump,  instead  of  expecting 
an  evolution  of  considerable  heat. 

Lime  is  used  medicinally  internaUy,  when  properly  diluted  with  water, 
as  an  antacid.  (See  Lime  Water.)  When  large  quantities  are  applied, 
especially  in  the  unslaked  form,  it  acts  as  an  escharotic  and  as  a  depilatory. 

The  use  of  lime  in  forming  mortar  in  cements  is  so  well  known  that 
the  fact  is  here  mentioned  merely  to  call  attention  to  that  particular 
form  called  Portland  cement  This  is  a  mixture  of  unslaked  lime,  sand, 
and  aluminum  silicate,  and  is  of  value  because,  when  immersed  in  water, 
it  forms  a  hard  mass  resisting  the  action  of  water,  due  to  the  formation 
of  calcium  silicate.  For  masonry  constructions  under  water  it  is 
invaluable. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS— Solution  of  Calcium  Hydroxide 

(Liq.  Calc, — ^Lime  Water) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  0.14  per  cent,  of  Ca(OH)s  (74.09) 
at  25*'C.     Preserve  it  in  well-filled,  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 

The  percentage  of  calcium  hydroxide  varies  with  the  temperature  av  whicii  th^ 
solution  is  prepared,  being  about  0.17  per  cent,  at  15°G.,  and  diminlsiiing  as  the 
temperature  rises. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Slake  50  Gm.  lime  with  1000  mils  of  distilled  water  and  shake  during  one-half 
hour.  Let  stand,  decant  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  thrown  away.  Wash  residual 
magma  until  free  from  chlorides  (testing  with  silver  nitrate  solution).  Then  mix 
magma  with  5000  mils  of  distilled  water,  shake,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  shake,  let 
stand  until  coarser  particles  have  subsided,  then  pour  the  still  milky  mixture  into  a 
bottle,  which  tightly  cork.     Decant  clear  liquid  as  desired.    "For  details  see  U.S.  P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  colorless  liquid;  alkaline  in  taste  and  in  reaction;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air;  becomes  turbid  on  heating,  but  clears  up  on  cooling. 

For  detaib  see  U.S. P.,  p.  239. 

For  tests  for  identityf  for  impuriiies  (alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  239  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  largely  sold  under  the  name  of  lime  water, 
and  contains  about  M  ^f  1  P®^  cent,  of  calcium  hydroxide.  It  represents  a 
saturated  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide  in  water,  and  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  saturated  solution  is  not  necessarily  a  highly 
concentrated  one.  Another  interesting  point  in  connection  with  lime 
water  is  that  the  calcium  hydroxide  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  it 
is  in  hot  water;  and  if  a  saturated  solution  prepared  with  cold  water  be 
warmed,  it  becomes  turbid  by  the  precipitation  of  the  excess  of  lime. 

Lime  water  is  a  preparation  that  is  made  by  nearly  all  druggists,  and 
that,  unfortunately,  in  a  careless  way.  Pharmacopoeial  lime  water  is 
n>ot  made  by  throwing  a  lump  of  lime  into  a  crock,  pouring  water  on  it, 
and  using,  the  same  lime  for  many  subsequent  crockfuls  of  water.  In 
preparing  lime  water  the  pharmacopoeial  process  should  be  used,  and 
when  once  practised,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  little  less  inconvenience 
than  the  crude*  method  above  described,  and  a  highly  superior  product  is 
obtained. 

In  preparing  the  solution  of  Ume  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
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lime  be  slaked  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  then  mixed  with  water, 
and  the  Ume  allowed  to  precipitate;  the  water  is  then  decanted  and  poured 
away.  This  is  done  because  commercial  Ume  usually  contains  more  or 
less  calcium  chloride,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  in  the  finished  solu- 
tion, would  prove  rather  irritating.  Calcium  chloride  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  by  macerating  the  lime  with  a  small  amount  of  water,  the 
chloride  will  dissolve  therein,  and  can  be  thus  completely  removed  in  the 
first  water,  which  is  thrown  away.  The  calcium  hydroxide  being 
sparingly  soluble,  this  first  water  contains  comparatively  a  small  amount 
of  lime,  and  in  this  way  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  calcium  chloride  with 
comparatively  little  los^  of  the  calcium  hydroxide.  On  throwing  away 
the  water  containing  the  calcium  chloride  the  magma  is  washed  and  then 
it  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand.  The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that,  after  shaking  and  waiting  a 
long  enough  time  for  the  coarser  particles  to  subside,  the  Uquid  contain- 
ing the  xmdissolved  lime  in  suspension  is  transferred  to  a  glass  bottle, 
and  that  this  undissolved  Ume  shall  remain  in  the  lime  water  until  dis- 
pensed, in  order  that  the  solution  be  kept  saturated.  In  practice,  this 
part  of  the  pharmacopoeial  requirement  is  rarely  f  oUowed,  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  elegant  pharmacy,  as  the  pharmacopoeia  prohibits  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  product,  directing  that  the  clear  liquid  be  decanted  when 
needed.  Such  procediu^  is  almost  sure  to  yield  a  more  or  less  cloudy 
Uquid,  while  most  careful  pharmacists  desire  to  furnish  a  Ume  water 
which  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  In  the  writer's  experience,  half-gaUon  bottles 
containinj{;'the  water  with  an  excess  of  undissolved  lime  were  kept  on  hand 
securely  corked,  and  when  the  half-gallon  dispensing  bottle  became  empty, 
one  of  those  kept  in  reserve  was  filtered,  and  a  perfectly  transparent 
Uquid  was  obtained.  The  pharmacopceial  objection  to  the  use  of  filter- 
paper  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  fibers  of  the  filter  absorb  a  certain 
quantity  of  calcium  hydroxide,  and,  therefore,  the  first  portion  passing 
through  the  filter  is  deficient  in  Ume  strength.  This  disadvantage  can  be 
easily  obviated  by  throwing  away  the  first  ounce  or  two  of  the  filtered 
Ume  water  and  collecting  the  remainder  in  an  appropriate  container. 

Several  types  of  lime  water  containers  liave  been  devised.  Most  of  these  consist 
of  a  large  bottle  with  syphon  arrangement  similar  to  that  shown  on  p.  370,  but  fitted 
with  a  tight  cork  provided  with  two  holes,  thrpugh  one  of  which  passes  the  syphon 
tube  and  through  the  other  a  tube  for  entrance  of  air.  This  tube  is  connected  with 
a  wash  bottle  containing  solution  of  alkali  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  In 
preparing  these  the  use  of  red  rubber  tubing  should  be  avoided,  as  it  contains  sul- 
phides which  react  with  the  alkaline  calcium  hydroxide  to  form  hydrogen  sulphide, 
frequently  producing  incompatibilities  in  the  prescriptions  in  which  the  Bme  water  is 
employed. 

Solution  of  lime  is  a  valuable  antacid. 
Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

Syrttpos  Calds  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  syrup  of  lime  is  described  at  length  in  Part  VII. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  together  lime,  sugar  and  water.  It  has  been  used  as  an  antacid 
and  also  as  an  antidote  in  oxalic  acid  poisoning. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims.) 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS— Lime  Liniment 

This  well-known  official,  Carron  oil,  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  265, 
while  the  chemistry  of  the  preparation  is  referred  to  on  p.  667.  It 
suffices  here  to  say  that  it  is  an  emulsion  of  linseed  oil  in  a  lime  soap, 
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• 

and  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  burns  and  scalds.  In  fact,  the  name  Carron 
oil  is  derived  from  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  where  it  was  at  first  largely 
used  for  bums  resulting  from  molten  metal.  In  case  of  a  severe  bum 
it  is  applied  freely  on  the  injured  surface,  and  it  is  then  covered  with 
pads  of  absorbent  cotton. 

CALX  CHLORINATA— Chlorinated  Lime 

This  has  already  been  considered  on  p.  374,  under  the  preparations 
of  chlorine,  where  it  is  explained  that  its  entire  value  is  due  to  chlorine 
content,  the  lime  being  merely  the  container  for  the  valuable  gas. 

CALCn  SULPHTDUM  CRUDUM— Crude  Calcium  Sulphide 

(Calc.  Sulphid.  Crud.— Calx  Sulphurata  U.S.P.  VIII— Sulphurated 

Lime) 

It  contains  not  lees  than  55  per  cent,  of  CaS  (72.14).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Pale  gray  or  yellowish  powder;  hydrogen  sulphide  odor;  nauseous  alkaline  taste; 
decomposes  on  exposure  to  moist  air;  slighUy  soluble  in  cold  water;  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  94. 

For  tests  far  identity,  and  for  assay,  see  U.S.P..  p.  94  and  also  Part  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — ^The  name  of  this  chemical,  '*  Calcium  Svlphide"  is  hardly 
correct,  as  it  is  not  pure  calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  but  a  mixture  of  this  with 
calcium  sulphate  and  carbon.  No  process  of  manufacture  is  given  in 
the  present  pharmacopoeia,  but  U.S.P.  VIII  directed  that  it  be  prepared 
by  heating  together  exsiccated  calcium  sulphate,  sulphur,  charcoal  and 
starch.  This  meant  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  with  the  carbon  of 
the  two  other  ingredients,  similar  to  the  reduction  process  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphurous  aciA  given  on  p.  402,  only  it  is  carried  farther  in  the 
case  of  sulphurated  Ume,  the  reaction  being — 

CaS04     +     C,     =     CaS     +     2CO2. 

However,  part  of  the  oxygen  grasped  by  the  carbon  is  taken  from  the 
air.  Starch  was  also  used  in  the  process,  to  furnish  additional  carbon 
as  needed. 

In  the  pharmacopceia  of  1880  the  chemical  was  made  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur.  This  yielded  a  similarly  mixed  product, 
for,  as  seen  by  the  following  reaction, 

4CaO     +84     =     3CaS     -f     CaS04, 

there  is  oxygen  to  be  disposed  of,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  sulphate. 

Sulphurated  lime  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  skin  diseases.  It  is 
indicated  in  that  morbid  condition  of  the  system  which  manifests  itself 
in  that  form  of  eruption  called  boils. 

Do8e, — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

The  so-called  calcium  sulphide  used  as  a  depilatory — for  the  removal  of  supwj 
fluous  hair — ^is,  in  truth,  calcium  sulphydrate,  that  is,  calcium  sulphide  combined 
with  an  extra  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  body  is  made  by  passing  hydro^ 
gen  sulphide  gas  through  a  thin  paste  of  calcium  hydroxide  in  water — which,  by  tae 
way,  is  called  mUk  of  lime. 

The  equation  of  reaction  is: 
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Ca(OH),  +  2H,S  =  Ca(HS),  +  2H,0. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  five  preparations  just  discussed  are  con- 
sidered as  compounds  of  lime  rather  than  as  definite  calcium  salts, 
such  as  those  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up. 

The  true  salts  of  calcium  are  usually  prepared  by  treating  the  carbon- 
ate with  the  proper  acid.  Thus  are  made  calcium  bromide,  CaBr2, 
and  calcium  chloride,  CaCU,  the  graphic  formulas  of  which  are  good  dem- 
onstrations of  the  fact  that  the  calcium  is  a  dyad: 

tl^Br  13— a 

CALCn  BROMIDUM— Calcium  Bromide 

(Calc.  BromL) 

A  hydrated  form  of  Calcium  Bromide  containing  not  leas  than  84  per  cent,  of 
CaBrs  (199.91).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  ipranular,  deliquescent  salt;  sharp,  saline  taste;  soluble  in  about  0.7  part  of 
water,  and  m  about  1  part' of  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  89. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impuritiee  (iodides,  heavy  metals,  barium,  bromate, 
chlorides,  iron,  sulphate,  magnesium,  alkalies)  and  for  cusay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  89  and 
also  I^urt  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  compound  can  be  made  by  treating  calcium  carbonate 
with  hydrobromic  acid  by  the  following  equation : 

CaCOa     +     2HBr     =     CaBrs     -h     H,0     +     CO,, 

or  by  the  double  decomposition  of  calcium  hydroxide  with  ammonium 
bromide,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

Ca(OH),     +     2NH4Br     =     CaBr,     -h     2NH4OH. 

In  the  former  case  the  side  product,  carbon  dioxidci  passes  off  as  gas, 
while  in  the  second  reaction  the  resulting  ammonium  hydroxide  is  dissi- 
pated during  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  calcium  bromide. 

Calcium  bromide  is  used  as  a  hypnotic. 

Do9e, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  is  official  in  two  forms. 

CRETA  PR^PARATA— Prepared   Chalk 
(Cret.  Praep. — Drop  Chalk) 

A  native  form  of  calcium  carbonate  freed  from  most  of  its  impurities  by  elutria- 
tion  and  containing,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  200**C.,  not  less  than  97  per 
cent,  of  CaCO»  (100.07). 

Summarized  Deecrivtion. 

White  to  grayish-white  fine  powder,  or  conical  drops;  permanent  in  air;  almost 
insoluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  some  diluted  acids,  with  effervescence 
and  decomposition;  calcines  to  calcium  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  127. 

For  tests  for  identity,  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  127  and  also  rart  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — This  represents  the  native  ore,  which  is  mined  in  large 
quantities  in  southwest  England;  freed  from  grit  by  elutriation,  and  the 
resulting  magma  then  made  into  the  characteristic  cone — prepared 
chalk — -by  the  process  of  trochiscation  (p.  118). 

A  characteristic  quality  of  prepared  chalk  is  the  stickiness  which 
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it  possesses,  and  is  preferable  to  the  precipitated  chalk  in  diarrhea  mix- 
tures for  this  very  reason,  being  more  likely  to  adhere  to  the  irritated 
mucous  membrane. 

Prepared  chalk  is  a  constituent  of  compound  chalk  powder  (p.  291), 
and  this  in  turn  is  the  main  ingredient  of  chalk  mixture  (p.  257). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Whiting  is  an  unofficial  form  of  calcium  carbonate,  consisting  of  chalk  less  carefully 
washed  than  prepared  chalk.  School-crayons  formerly  represented  the  same  mineral 
shaped  into  sticks,  but  now  much  of  them  are  made  from  the  sulphate. 

CALCn    CARBONAS    PRiECIPITATUS— Precipitated     Caldum 

Carbonate 

(Calc.  Carb.  Praec. — Precipitated  Chalk) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  200^C.,  not  less  than  98  per  cent, 
of  CaCOs  (100.07). 

Summarized  Description. 

Fine,  white,  micro-crystalline  powder;  permanent  in  air;  almost  insoluble  in 
water;  some  soluble  in  water  containing  ammonium  salts  or  carbon  diojcide;  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  soluble  in  some  diluted  acids  with  effervescence  and  decomposition; 
calcined  at  red  heat  to  calcium  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  90. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (matter  soluble  in  water  and  that  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid)  and  for  ctssay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  90  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Rem^arka, — Predpitaled  chalk  is  made  from  prepared  chalk  by  dissolv- 
ing the  same  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  calcium  chloride  is  produced, 
and  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  filtered 
solution  of  calcium  chloride.  The  process  is  enlarged  upon  on  p.  99Q. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  same  precipitated  chalk  is  the  side-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  three  solutions  already  described — solution  of 
soda,  solution  of  potassa,  and  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  precipi- 
tated chalk  so  obtained,  however,  is  scarcely  fit  for  use,  that  from  the 
first  two  products  being  largely  contaminated  with  alkali,  while  that 
from  Labarraque's  solution  smells  strongly  of  chlorine. 

The  chief  use  of  precipitated  chalk  is  as  a  tooth-powder,  and  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  such  preparations  made  by  the 
retail  pharmacist.  Even  better,  however,  is  that  form  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate obtained  by  rubbing  the  soft  interior  of  the  cuttlefish  bone  against 
a  sieve.  As  already  mentioned,  precipitated  chalk  is  not  as  valuable  as 
prepared  chalk  for  diarrhea  mixtures. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

CALCn   CHLORIDUM— Calcium  Chloride 

(Calc.  Chlor.) 

A  hydrated  form  of  Calcium  Chloride  containing  not  less  than  75  per  cent  (rf 
CaCla  (110.99).     Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  slightly  translucent,  hard  fragments,  or  granules  or  sticks;  sharp,  saline 
taste;  very  deliquescent;  soluble  in  about  0.6  parts  of  water  and  in  about  8  parts  trf 
alcohol;  fuses  at  red  heat  without  decomposition.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  90. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (iron,  aluminium,  phosphates,  magnesium . 
alkalies,  heavy  metals)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  91,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

This  substance,  as  already  mentioned,  is  prepared  by  the 'treatment 
of  calcium  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  shown  in  the  followinf; 
equation: 
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CaCOa     -I-     2HC1     =     CaCl,     -h     COj     +     H2O. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  product  comes  into  the 
market  either  in  the  form  of  a  white,  granular  powder,  or  in  fused  lumps. 

Calcium  chloride  is  official  because  of  its  value  as  a  desiccating  agent, 
as  an  absorber  of  water,  it  being  used  very  largely  in  chemical  work  for 
this  purpose.  Thus,  in  keeping  the  air  in  the  case  of  an  analytic  balance 
free  from  moisture,  calcium  chloride  is  employed.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
base  for  freezing  mixtures,  for,  when  combined  with  snow,  it  produces 
the  exceedingly  low  temperature  of  —  48°C. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

A  crystalline  form  of  calcium  chloride  containmg  one  molecule  of  the 
salt  combined  with  six  molecules  of  water  is  known  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine. 

CALCn  GLYCEROPHOSPHAS— Calcium  Glycerophosphate 

(Calc.  Glycerophos.) 

The  normal  calcium  salt  of  glycerophosphoric  acid  [CsH6(OH)sP04H2  —  172.11] 
containing  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  130**C.,  not  leas  than  98  per  cent,  of 
CaCaHTOsP  or  C»H4(OH)2P04Ca  (210.17).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Fine,  white,  hygroscopic  powder;  almost  tasteless;  soluble  in  about  50  parts  of  water ; 
more  soluble  in  cool  water  tnan  in  warm  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For  details  see 
U.8.P.,  p.  91. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (alcohol-soluble  matter,  water,  phosphates, 
heavy  metals,  chlorides,  sulphates)  and  for  aasaif  see  U.S. P.,  p.  92  and  also  Part  Y 
of  tms  book. 

Remarks. — Like  sodium  glycerophosphate  (see  p.  436)  this  new  official 
calcium  salt  has  been  very  popular  as  a  tonic. 
Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

CALCn  HYPOPHOSPHIS— Calcium  Hypophosphite 

(Calc.  H3rpophos.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  98  per  cent,  of  Ca(PHjOi)2  (170.18).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 
Caution  should  be  observed  in  dispensing  Calcium  Hypophosphite  as  an  explosion  is 
liable  to  occur  when  it  is  triturated  or  heated  with  nitrates,  chlorates,  or  other  oxidizing 
agents. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  or  small  lustrous  scales,  or  white 
crystalline  powder;  nauseous  bitter  taste;  permanent  in  air;  soluble  in  6.5  parts  of 
water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  on  heating  dissociates  into  phosphine  and  calcium  pyro- 
pho^hate.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  92. 

For  tests  far  identity,  for  impurities  (phosphate,  arsenic,  heavy  metals)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  93  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks.  This  chemical  is  made  by  warming  a  mixture  of  phosphorus 
(finely  divided,  as  explained  on  p.  1 18) ,  and  milk  of  hme  at  40®C. ,  the  reac- 
tion being  * 

3Ca(0H),     +     8P     -I-     6H,0     «     3Ca(PH,02)i     -|-     2PHa. 

The  solution  of  calcium  hypophosphite  is  filtered  from  the  excess  of 

lime  and  is  evaporated  at  low  temperatures  until  a  granular  mass  results. 

The  method  of  manufacture  just  mentioned  is  by  no  means  free  from 

danger^  as  mentioned  when  discussing  the  hypophosphites  of  potassium 
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and  sodium.  Not  only  is  the  spontaneously  inflammable  phospkine 
(PHs)  evolved  during  process  of  manufacture,  but  also  while  granulatiiig 
the  salt.  Hence  the  advice  not  to  heat  hypophosphites  above  85^0. 
even  on  the  water-bath. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  calcium  hypophosphite  of  commerce  does  not  completely 
dissolve  in  the  amount  of  water  and  acid  directed  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  official  syrup  of  hypophosphites.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  calciiun  hypophosphite  is  not  up  to  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements 
as  to  purity,  and  it  is,  therefore,  good  pharmacy  always  to  choose  a 
very  reliable  make  of  this  salt  for  hypophosphite  preparations.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  hypophosphites,  this  salt  is  supposed  to  be  of  value  as 
a  nutritive  in  phthisis.  It  is  a  constituent  of  syrup  of  hypaphosphiieSf 
U.S.P.  (p.  197);  while  the  National  Formulary  gives  recipes,  several 
elixirs  and  syrups  of  hypophosphites.     (See  pp.  201,  207,  208  and  210.) 

Do8e. — ^500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

CALCn  LACTAS— Calcium  Lactate 

(Calc.  Lact.) 

The  hydrated  fonn  of  Calcium  Lactate  [Ca(CtH«Os)s  +  5HsO  »  308.23].  It 
contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  120''C.,  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of 
Ca(CsH«Oa)t  (218.15).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  granular,  efflorescent  masses  or  powder;  nearly  tasteless;  soluble  in  about 
20  parts  of  water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.    For  detsols  see  U.S. P.,  p.  93. 

Tor  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  magnesium,  alkalies,)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  94  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  is  made  by  treating  calcium  carbonate 
with  lactic  acid.  Like  syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate,  it  is  used  in 
rachitis  and  in  scrophulous  conditions  in  children. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Caldi  Phosphas  Precipitatus  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  predpUaied  calcium 
phosphate,  Cas(P04)s,  is  obtained  from  bone-ash,  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  which  consists 
of  this  chemical. 

In  preparing  it,  bones  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  soluble  acid 
phosphate  and  calcium  chloride  are  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

Ca,(PO«),     +     4HC1     -     CaH4(P04)a     +     2CaCl,, 

and,  on  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  solution,  the  phosphate  is  again  formed 
and  precipitates  out— 

CaH4(P04)»     +     2CaCl,     +     4NH,     «     Ca,(P04)j     +     4NH4CL 

Bone-ash  contains  some  magnesium  salts,  and  the  calcium  phosphate  obtained 
from  this  source  is  apt  to  contain  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate.  For  this  reason 
much  of  the  better  grade  of  calcium  phosphate  is  maae  by  the  action  of  sodium 
phosphate  on  calcium  chloride  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  If  the  reaction  takes 
place  in  neutral  solution,  hydrogen  calcium  phosphate  [CaH4(P04)t]  is  produced. 

Because  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  is  supposed  to  be  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  this  salt  was  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  as  the  diluent  and  divider 
in  the  making  of  such  preparations  as  aromatic  waters  and  elixirs  and  tincture  d 
opium.  That  the  salt  is  completely  insoluble  when  used  for  this  process  is  an  error, 
and  frequentl^r  leads  to  .mischievous  results.  Waters  made  witn  the  precipitated 
phosphate  rapidlv  become  stringy,  due  to  microscopic  plants,  while  the  alkaloids 
are  rendered  partly  insoluble,  with  corresponding  decrease  in  strength  of  the  prepan- 
tion.  For  this  reason,  at  the  revision  of  1900,  purified  talc  was  chosen  for  aromatic 
waters  instead  of  the  phosphate.  The  precipitated  phosphate  is  used  occaaionally  as 
a  tonic  in  15-grain  doses. 
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STRUPUS   CALCn  LACTOPHOSPHAS— Syrup   of   Calcium  Lacto- 

phosphate 

Of  this  official  preparation,  which  contains  3  per  cent,  of  calcium 
lactophosphate,  full  details  are  on  p.  670,  so  here  it  suffices  to  say  that 
the  pharmacopoeia  directs  its  manufacture  by  treating  calcium  carbonate 
with  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids,  along  with  sugar  and  flavor,  and  that  it 
is  given  in  23^-drachm  doses. 

Calcii  Sulphas  Bzsiccatus  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  exsiccated  calcium  atdj^uUe,  CaS04, 
represents  the  native  mineral  gypsum  in  exsiccated  form,  and  is  commerciaUv  known 
as  plaster  of  Paris,  Its  use  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  is  purely  mechanical,  and  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  combined  with  water,  it  forms  a  paste  which  quickly  settles 
to  a  firm^  insoluble  mass.  This  makes  plaster  of  Paris  of  gpneat  value  in  the  setting  of 
brokoi  hmbs,  while  its  pharmaceutic  use  in  making  fast  the  handles  of  pestles  nas 
already  been  commented  on  on  p.  115. 

Terra  alba  is  a  white  material  used  as  a  filler  in  cheap  candy.  Its  use  is  prohibited 
in  most  pure  food  laws.  La  Wall  finds  that  the  substance  used  under  this  name  is  not 
always  tne  same  but  that  it  is  sometimes  gypsum,  sometimes  kaolin,  or  even  burnt 
alum. 

STRONTIUM 

Symbol,  Sr.     Atomic  weight,  approximately,  87. 

This  element  occurs  in  the  minerals  sirontianite  (strontium  carbonate) 
and  cdesHte  (strontium  sulphate). 

The  sulphate  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  group  of  islands 
in  Lake  Erie,  especially  at  Put-in-Bay  Island. 

The  carbonate  was  discovered  near  Strontian,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
and  on  being  proved  different  from  barium  carbonate,  was  named  by 
Hope,  who  proved  that  it  contained  a  new  metal  by  preparing  several 
salts. 

The  metal  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  1808  by  electrolysis  of  the 
oxide. 

Strontium  is  now  made  by  the  electrolysis  of  strontiimi  chloride. 

Strontimn  is  a  brassy  metal,  having  the  specific  gravity  of  2.5,  and 
comparatively  stable  in  air.  "Wlien  placed  in  water,  however,  it  decom- 
poses same  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  explained  under  Potassiimi. 

The  tests  for  strontium  and  its  compounds  are,  first,  the  crimson 
color  which  it  transmits  to  a  colorless  flame,  and,  secondly,  the  sparingly 
soluble  sulphate  which  is  formed  on  adding  a  soluble  alkaline  sulphate 
to  a  soluble  salt  of  strontium. 

Strontium  has  comparatively  Uttle  value  in  pharmacy,  its  chief  use 
beini^  in  pyrotechnics  The  red  flame  just  described  makes  the  strontium 
compounds  valuable  in  this  direction.  Strontium  is  also  used  in  the  sugar 
industry  for  the  regeneration  of  molasses. 

The  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  three  salts  of  strontium — ^the  bromide, 
the  iodide,  and  the  salicylate — ^the  demand  for  the  admission  of 
strontium  salts  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  being 
chiefly  developed  through  the  advertising  efforts  of  certain  firms 
exploiting  such  compounds  in  medicine.  The  unprejudiced  observer 
finds,  however,  scarcely  sufficient  value  in  strontium  compoimds  to 
justify  official  recognition. 

STRONXn  BROMIDUM— Strontium  Bromide 

(Stront.  Brom.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  SrBrs  +  6H]0  (355.57).     Preserve  it  in 
well-cloeed  containers. 
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Summarized  Description. 

Colorless^  hexagonal  crystals;  bitter,  saline  taste;  deliquescent  in  moist  air, 
efflorescent  in  dry  air;  soluble  in  about  0.4  part  of  water;  soluble  in  alcohol.  For 
details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  412. 

For  tests  for  xdenlity,  for  impurities  (iodine,  bromate,  heavy  metals,  barium)  and 
for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  412  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  compound  is  prepared  by  treating  the  carbonate  with 
hydrobromic  acid.     It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic. 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

STRONTn  lODIDUM— Strontium  Iodide 

(Stront.  lod.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  Sris  +  6HtO  (449.57).  Preserve  it  m 
small,  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles,  carefully  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  deliquescent,  hexagonal  plates,  or  white,  granular  powder,  or  cr}'8talline 
crusts;  bitter  saline  taste^  turns  veliow  on  exposure  to  li^ht;  soluble  in  about  0.2 
part  01  water  and  soluble  m  alcohol;  dissociates  at  red  heat  mto  iodine  and  strontium 
oxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  412. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  cyanide,  chloride,  bromide  and 
barium)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  413  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  is  made  by  treating  strontium  carbonate  with  hy- 
driodic  acid.     It  is  used  as  an  alterative. 
Dose. — ^300  milligrammes  (5  grains). 

STRONTn  SALICYLAS— Strontium  SaUcylate 

(Stront  Salicyl.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  99  per  cent,  of  Sr(C7H603)t  -f  2H2O  (397.74).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers,  protected  from  heat  and  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  cr^talline  powder;  somewhat  sweet,  saline  taste;  soluble  in  about  19  part5 
of  water  and  in  about  50  parts  of  alcohol;  chars  on  heating,  leaving  strontium  car- 
bonate.   For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  413. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  barium)  and  for  assay  sw 
U.S.P.,  p.  414  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  chemical  is  made  by  treating  strontium  carbonate 
'  with  salicylic  acid. 

It  is  used  in  rheumatism. 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

BARIUM 

Symbol,  Ba.    Atomic  weight,  136.4. 

The  chief  ores  of  this  metal  are  heavy  spar  (barium  sulphate)  and  viih- 
erite  (barium  carbonate) .  The  former  ore  was  called  "  barote  "  by  Guytoii 
de  Morveau  (1779),  from  the  Greek  word  baros  (heavy),  and  from  this 
the  name  of  the  element  was  derived. 

An  amalgam  of  barium  and  mercury  was  first  obtained  by  Berzelius  and  PontiB 
in  1808,  by  electrolysis,  but  these  investigators  were  unable  to  isolate  the  element, 
this  being  done  by  Davjr  the  same  year  by  distilling  the  mercury  from  the  amalg*^ 

Barium  is  now  obtamed  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride.  .. 

Metallic  barium  resembles  in  many  ways  metallic  strontium.  It  has  a  sp«^^^ 
gravity  of  3.75,  is  a  brassy  metal,  and,  like  strontium,  while  stable  in  air,  TfMC^M 
with  water,  forming  hydrogen  and  the  hydrate  of  the  metal. 
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The  characteristic  test  for  soluble  barium  compounds  is  the  white  precipitate 
formed  by  the  addition  of  soluble  sulphate.  The  barium  sulphate  thus  produced 
is  insoluble  even  in  boiling  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
soluble and  infusible  substances  known.  Barium  compounds  give  to  a  colorless 
flame  a  green  tint. 

No  ^ts  of  barium  are  official,  but  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  recognized  barii 
dioxidum,  BaOt.  This  chemical  is  made  by  heating  bariimi  oxide,  BaO,  in  contact 
with  air.  It  was  made  official  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  hydrogen  dioxide  water 
by  the  recipe  official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890. 

The  pharmacopoeia  mentions  in  the  Appendix  three  compoimds  of  barium  used 
for  testing  purposes — barium  chloride,  hydroxide  and  nitrate — recipes  for  test  solutions 
of  each  bemg  given.  The  purpose  of  all  of  these  solutions  is  for  the  detection  of 
sulphates,  they  affording  the  most  delicate  test  for  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ZINQ  MANGANESE,  COBALT,  AND  NICKEL 

Refebring  to  the  chapter  on  Analytic  Chemistry  (p.  879),  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  alkaUne  metals,  lithium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  the 
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radicle  ammonium,  form  the  first  of  the  seven  groups  into  which  metak 
are  divided  in  analysis.  The  alkaline  earth  metals,  magnesium,  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium,  form  the  second  analytic  group — ^those  pre- 
cipitated from  solution  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
phosphate. 

The  third  analytic  group  includes  the  metals  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt, 
and  nickel;  these  four  elements,  along  with  aluminum,  iron,  and  chromium, 
being  precipitated  from  alkaline  solution  by  the  ammonium  sulphide 
test  solution. 

The  last  three  metals  form  the  fourth  analytic  group,  the  third  and 
fourth  groups  being  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  the  fourth  group  can 
be  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  water, 
while  the  third  group  is  not  precipitated  by  that  reagent. 

With  the  metals  considered  in  this  chapter  we  reach  what  might  be 
called  the  commercial  metals — ^that  is,  those  which,  by  reason  of  stability, 
abimdanoe,  and  general  utility,  are  used  largely  in  the  arts  as  metals. 
The  isolation  of  these  metals  from  their  ores  hits  been  practised  for  many 
centuries,  and  the  process  of  extraction  now  in  vogue  is  largely  a  modifica- 
tion of  ancient  methods.  The  study  of  the  various  methods  of  isolation 
forms  the  art  called  metallurgy. 

ZINC 

Symbol,  Zn.    Atomic  weight,  approximately  65. 

Zinc  occurs  as  calamine  (zinc  carbonate)  and  zinc  blend  (zinc  sulphide). 
Calamine  is  largely  mined  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Germany,  and  it  is  interesting  that  in  that  neighborhood  there  grows  a 
wild  violet  which  is  characterized  by  the  large  amount  of  zinc  in  its  ash, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  given  the  botanic  name  of  Viola  calaminaris.  In 
this  country  zinc  is  mined  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  the  ore 
foimd  there  being  sphalerite  (a  form  of  zinc  sulphide). 

Zinc  was  early  used  as  a  constituent  of  brassy  alloys,  the  coins  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  Nero  and  .Hadrian,  containing  it. 

For  this  purpose  an  ore  of  zinc  was  evidently  used,  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny  calling  an  ore  that  would  turn  copper  yellow  cadmia.  Ore  for 
similar  purposes  is  called  by  Arabian  writers  dimia^  and  from  this  word 
come  such  modifications  as  calimia  and  lapis  calaminaris.  The  word 
zinc  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Basil  Valentine  and  of  Paracelsus, 
but  the  metal  does  not  seem  to  have  been  isolated  in  Europe  until  Henkel 
produced  it  by  a  secret  process,  although  Labavius  (1597)  describes  the 
metal  as  a  peculiar  tin  from  East  Indies. 

Zinc  is  made  by  roasting  calamine  with  charcoal  and  distilling  the 
resulting  zinc.  Since  calamine  is  a  carbonate;  extreme  heat  will  calcine 
it,  with  the  formation  of  zinc  oxide.  If  charcoal  be  present  diu'ing  the 
calcination,  it  will  act  as  a  reducing  agent,  removing  the  oxygen  in  the 
form  of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  following  reaction: 

ZnCOa     +    C     =     Zn     +    CO     +    COt. 

This  leaves  metallic  zinc  in  a  more  or  less  impure  form,  and  the  metal 
is,  therefore,  purified  by  continuing  the  heat  until  the  zinc  distils  over. 

If  zinc  sulphide  is  the  ore  employed,  it  is  first  roasted  in  air,  when  it 
decomposes  into  zinc  oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  latter  passing  off 
into  the  air  or  being  collected  in  a  Gay  Lussac  tower.  The  remaining 
zinc  oxide  is  treated  with  charcoal,  as  in  the  case  of  calamine. 

In  technic  there  are  several  processes — English,  Belgian,  and  8ile?iai: 
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— thes^  differing  only  in  the  apparatus  wherein  occurs  the  reduction  of 
the  oxide  with  charcoal. 

Zinc  is  the  first  metal  which  we  have  considered  that  is  given  official 
recognition;  the  three  metals  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  as  un- 
combined  metals  being  zinc,  iron,  and  mercury. 

» 

ZmCUM— anc 

t 

(Zinc) 

It  contains  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  Zn  (65.37). 

Summarized  Deacriplian 

Bluish-white  metal,  in  thin  sheets,  or  in  granulated  pieces,  or  in  thin  pencils,  or 
in  powder;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen;  malleable  at  IOC*  to  150^  brittle  at  200'',  fuses  at  412° 
to  415%  boils  at  940'*C.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  495. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impvHties  (sulphur^  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus) 
and  for  ctssay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  496  and  also  Part  V  oi  this  book. 

Remarks, — As  will  be  noted,  the  pharmacopoeia  permits  the  use  of 
zinc  in  several  forms,  viz.,  as  sticks,  in  the  form  of  mossy  zinc  and  sheet 
zinc,  or  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder.  All  these  forms  are  used  either 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  official  zinc  salts  or  for  the  production  of 
hydrogen.  In  the  latter  case  zinc  is  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing arsenic  tests,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  metal  so  used  should  be  free 
from  arsenic  and  other  impurities  found  largely  in  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial zinc.  Hence  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  pharmacopceia  directs  a 
careful  test  for  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  zinc. 

Hydrogen  can  be  produced  from  zinc  in  two  ways: 

Treatment  of  zinc  with  a  diluted  acid: 

Zn     +     H2SO4     »     Ht     -h    ZnSOi. 

■ 

Treatment  of  zinc  with  a  strong  alkali: 

Zn     +     2NaOH      -     H,    +     NatZnOt. 

These  two  reactions  will  be  again  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Arsenic 
(p.  522),  so  here  we  need  only  touch  upon  that  interesting  compound, 
sodium  zincate,  Na^ZnOs.  Reference  to  the  tests  for  zinc  salts  shows 
the  fact  that  any  soluble  zinc  salt — say,  zinc  sulphate — when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkali — say,  sodium  hydroxide — ^yields  a  white 
precipitate  which  will  dissolve  on  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali. 

Tlie  first  stage  of  this  reaction  is  as  follows: 

ZnS04     +     2NaOH     =     Na,S04     +     Zn(OH),, 

the  white  precipitate  being  zinc  hydroxide. 

When  more  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  this,  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved by  reason  of  the  formation  of  soluble  sodium  zincate  by  the  fol- 
lowing reaction: 

Zn(OH),     +    2NaOH     =     NajZnO,     +     2H2O. 

Zincate  of  sodium,  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  decomposes, 
sodium  hydroxide  being  produced,  and  zinc  hydroxide  being  precipitated 
by  the  following  equation: 

NaaZnO,     +     H,0     =     Zn(OH),     +    2NaOH. 

Stress  is  here  laid  upon  these  combinations  of  zinc  salts  with  alkalis 
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because  the  same  combinations  occur  when  aluminum,  manganese, 
chromium,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  iron,  are  treated  with  alkalis,  this 
showing  that  such  metals  as  zinc,  aluminum,  manganese,  chromium,  and 
even  iron  can  act  either  as  positive  or  negative  elements,  according 
as  they  are  associated  with  elements  more  positive  or  negative  than 
themselves. 

Zinc  is  a  valuable  metal  for  use  in  the  arts  by  reason  of  its  power  of 
resistance  against  the  atimospheric  change.  It  is  true  that  when  a  fresh 
layer  of  zinc  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  its  lustre  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  layer.  This  layer  consists  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and 
zinc  carbonate,  which  acts  as  an  admirable  protective  for  the  metal  under- 
neath, in  a  Way  similar  to  that  already  explained  concerning  the  protect- 
ive power  of  lead  sulphate  in  the  lead-chamber  process.  By  reason  of 
the  superior  stability  of  zinc,  as  compared  with  iron,  it  is  quite  largely 
used  for  the  plating  of  iron  utensils,  such  zinc-coated  iron  being  called 
galvanized  iron. 

The  tests  for  zinc  and  its  compounds  are:  Ammonium  sulphide  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  when  brought  in  contact  with 
a  solution  of  zinc  salt.  This  explains  the  value  of  zinc  oxide  paint.  The 
other  chemical  largely  used  as  a  white  pigment  is  lead  carbonate,  and 
this  so-called  lead  paint  possesses  the  objection  of  blackening  when  com- 
ing in  contact  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  that  reagent  thereby  producing 
the  black  lead  sulphide.  Therefore,  in  places  where  hydrogen  sulphide 
abounds,  such  as  chemical  laboratories  or  water-closets,  the  zinc  paints 
are  preferable. 

Any  alkaline  hydroxide  produces  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  zinc  hy- 
droxide with  any  soluble  zinc  salt,  this  precipitate  redissolving  in  excess 
of  alkali.  Any  soluble  carbonate  precipitates  any  zinc  salt  as  a  dense 
white  zinc  carbonate. 

The  following  salts  of  zinc  and  their  preparations  are  official: 

Zinc  acetate.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  Zn(CsHsOt)s  +  2HsO. 

Precipitated  zinc  carbonate.     Yielding  at  least  68  per  cent,  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  chloride.     At  least  95  per  cent,  absolute  ZnCts. 

Solution  of  zinc  chloride,  containing  from  49  to  51  per  cent,  absolute  ZaCls. 

Zinc  oxide.     At  least  99  per  cent,  absolute  ZnO. 

Ointment  of  zinc  oxide  containing  20  per  cent,  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  phenolsulphonate  containing  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  Zn(C«H»04S)s  +  8H>0. 

Zinc  stearate.    Zn(CigH3fiOs)2  admixeo^with  traces  of  zinc  palmitate. 

Zinc  sulphate.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  ZnSO*  -h  7HsO. 

Zinc  valerate.     At  least  99  per  cent,  absolute  Zn(GftHBOt)s  +  2HjO. 

Salts  of  zinc  are  usually  made  from  the  metal  or  from  the  oxide,  by 
treatment  with  the  proper  acid.  Zinc  is  a  bivalent,  even  as  are  alkabne 
earths  (p.  459). 

ZINCI  ACETAS— Zinc  Acetate 

(Zinc.  Acet.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  83.16  per  cent,  nor  more  than  87.32  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
zinc  acetate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crjrstallixed  salt 
[Zn(C2H302)2  +  2HjO  ^  219.45].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 
Summarised  Description, 

Soft,  white,  lustrous  six-sided  monoclinic  plates;  faint  acetous  odor;  astrinfent. 
metallic  taste;  efflorescent  and  partly  decomposed  when  exposed  to  air;  soluble  m 
about  2.3  parts  of  water  and  in  about  24  parts  of  alcohol;  dissociates  on  high  fae&t, 
leaving  zinc  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  489. 

For  teats  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (arsenic,  heavy  metals)  see  U.S.P.f  P-  ^^ 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  dissolving  zinc  oxide  in  acetic  acid, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

ZnO     +     2HC,H802     =     ZnCCaHaO,),     +     h'jO. 

Zinc  acetate  is  a  mild  astringent,  of  considerable  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  eye-washes  and  gonorrheal  injections.  For  the  latter  purpose 
a  favorite  prescription  is  one  combining  lead  acetate  and  zinc  sulphate. 
When  the  solutions  of  these  two  salts  are  mixed,  a  double  decomposition 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  zinc  acetate,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
lead  sulphate,  which  precipitates  out  (p.  951). 

Zinc  acetate  is  rarely  given  internally. 

Dose. — 125  milligrammes  (2  grains). 

Zinci  Broinidi  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  zinc  bromide.  ZnBrs,  is  made  by  either  one  of  two 
ways:  A  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  the 
potassium  sulphate  separated  from  the  solution  of  zinc  bromide  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  (see  Ammonium  Iodide,  p.  456).  A  better  method,  however,  is  by  treating 
bromine  placed  under  a  considerable  layer  of  water  with  granulated  zinc,  the  reaction 
being  as  follows: 

Zn     +     Br,     =     ZnBrt. 

In  both  cases  the  salt  is  obtained  from  the  solution  by  granulation. 
Medical  Properties. — Zinc  bromide  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  in  epilepsy 
in  2-grain  doses. 

ZmCI   CARBONAS  PSLfiCIPITATUS— Precipitated   Zinc   Carbonate 

(Zinc.  Carb.  Prsec.) 

Basic  Zinc  Carbonate  is  a  compound  of  somewhat  variable  chemical  composition, 
corresponding  to  not  less  than  68  per  cent,  of  ZnO  (81.37). 

Summarized  Description. 

Impalpable,  tasteless,  white  powder:  permanent  in  air;  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  soluble  in  diluted  acids  with  effervescence;  soluble  in  ammonia  water  and  in 
ammonium  carbonate  solution;  calcines  to  zinc  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  490. 

For  teats  for  idenlUy,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  excess  of  alkali)  and  for  assay 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  491  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  in  the  official  definition  given  above  that 
no  chemical  formula  is  assigned  this  salt,  and  this  is  because  it  is  of  vari- 
able composition. 

It,  like  the  official  magnesium  carbonate  and  lead  carbonate,  is  a 
mixture  of  the  true  carbonate  with  the  hydrate.  Like  magnesium  car- 
bonate, the  proportion  of  the  carbonate  to  the  hydrate  depends  on  condi- 
tions of  precipitation — on  concentration  of  solutions,  temperature,  and 
proportion  of  the  two  chemicals  used  in  manufacture. 

The  official  carbonate  is  made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate 
with  sodium  carbonate.  If  cold  diluted  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are 
mixed,  the  normal  carbonate  is  produced,  but  during  the  reaction  con- 
siderable carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  carbonate  thus  produced 
dissolves  in  this  carbonated  water.  Hence  the  process  is  wasteful,  and 
in  factories  recourse  is  always  had  to  the  process  of  hot  precipitation. 
The  normal  carbonate,  moreover,  is  unstable,  producing,  on  drying,  the 
official  carbonate. 

Zinc  carbonate  is  used  chiefly  externally  as  a  dusting-powder,  being 
mildly  astringent. 

31 
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ZINCI  CHLORIDUM— Zinc  Chloride 

(Zinc.  Chlor.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  ZnClt  (136.29).  Preserve  it  in  sioall, 
glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Summarized  Descrivtion.  ^ 

White,  or  nearly  white  granular  powder,  or  porcelain-like  masses  or  pencils; 
intensely  caustic;  very  deli(|uescent^  soluble  in  about  0.25  part  of  water  and  in  about 
1  part  of  acohol;  soluble  in  glycerm;  at  high  heat  is  partly  volatilized  and  partly 
decomposed.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  491. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (excess  of  oxychloride,  heavy  metals,  ammoniii, 
sulphates)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  491  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  salt  is  made  by  treating  metallic  zinc  with  hydro- 
chloric acidi  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

Zn  +  2HC1   -  ZnCl,  +  Ht. 

The  solution  of  chloride  thus  produced  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
placed  in  warm  dry  bottles. 

Zinc  chloride  is  used  chiefly  externally  as  an  antiseptic,  disinfectant, 
and  caustic.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  enjoyed  considerable  repute  in 
cases  of  cancer,  a  preparation  largely  used  in  France — pctU  de  Canqtwin— 
being  a  pasty  mass  of  flour  with  which  is  incorporated  zinc  chloride. 

LIQUOR  ZmCI  CHLOSIDI— Solution  of  Zinc  Chloride 

Complete  details  of  the  manufacture  of  this  solution,  called  BumeU't 
disinfecting  fluids  including  the  official  recipe,  will  be  given  in  ParTVlI, 
so  here  we  need  only  mention  that  it  is  made  by  treating  zinc  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  adding  before  evapora- 
tion a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  fusing  the  mass,  and  then  redissolving 
it  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  make  the  official  Uquid  contain  about  50  per 
cent,  of  zinc  chloride.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  prior  to  fusing  is 
to  insure  the  removal  of  traces  of  iron  which  invariably  contaminate 
the  commercial  metallic  zinc,  and  in  this  preparation  the  latter  is  usually 
employed,  instead  of  the  official  chemically  pure  metal.  Under  the 
treatment  just  given  the  zinc  chloride  undergoes  no  change,  but  the  iron 
chloridfe  will  be  converted  into  FejOs,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  (p.  996). 

Zinci  lodidum  (U.S.  P.  VIII)  or  zinc  iodide,  Znis,  is  made  by  combining  metallic 
zinc  with  iodine,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

Zn  +  I,   «  Znl,. 

This  can  be  done  by  combining  the  two  elements  dry  and  subliming  the  result- 
ing zinc  iodide,  or  the  elements  can  be  digested  under  water  and  zinc  iodide  ob- 
tamed  in  crystals  by  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

This  salt  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Dose, — 66  milUgrammes  (1  grain). 

ZINCI  OXIDUM— Zinc  Oxide 
(Zinc.  Oidd.) 

It  contains,  when  freshly  ignited,  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  ZnO  (81.37). 

Summarized  Description,  ^^ 

Fine,  amorphous,  white,  or  yellowish-white  powder,  free  from  giit;  absoibscarw* 

dioxide  from  the  air;  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  dfluted  acids  withoui 
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effervescence;  soluble  in  ammonia  water  and  in  ammonium  carbonate  solution;  turns 
yellow  on  heating.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  492. 

For  teals  for  identity,  for  impuriliea  (heavy  metals,  excess  of  alkali)  and  for  Msay 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  492  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  prepared  by  the  calcination  of  pure  zinc  carbonate. 
It  is  important  for  the  pharmacist  to  imderstand  the  distinction  between 
the  commercial  zinc  oxide,  which  is  so  largely  used,  and  the  form  recog- 
nized by  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  commercial  form  is  not  made  by  the 
calcination  of  zinc  carbonate,  but  by  the  roasting  of  crude  metallic  zinc 
in  a  current  of  air,  whereby  the  resulting  zinc  oxide  sublimes.  This  form 
of  zinc  oxide  is  used  very  largely  as  a  paint,  and  should  never  be  used 
by  the  careful  pharmacist  in  making  the  official  zinc  salve. 

Commercial  zinc  oxide  is  of  dead  white  tint,  and  is  more  or  less  gritty, 
while  the  official  compoimd  has  a  slightly  cream  tint.  Were  it  univer- 
sally employed  by  the  pharmacist  for  making  the  official  zinc  ointment, 
there  would  be  less  complaint  about  the  grittiness  of  that  preparation. 

Two  synonyms  of  zinc  oxide  are  worthy  of  passing  notice  as  reUcs  of  the  days 
of  alchemy.  The  chemical  is  sometimes  called  lana  philosopkica  (philosopher's 
wool),  because  the  sublimed  zinc  oxide  collects  on  the  condenser  in  wooly  tufts. 
The  other  synonym,  nihUum  cdhumy  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  corruption  in 
words  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Latin  words  ninx  amum  (white  snow)  were  coined 
by  some  poetic  alchemist  because  of  the  similarity  of  sublimed  zinc  oxide  to  snow- 
flakes,  "[nie  term,  in  being  used  by  another  author,  was  misunderstood  and  written 
as  "nichts  album  (white  nothing),  which  term  was  found  in  several  books  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Later  some  careful  student  decided  the  term  ''nichts  album,'' 
combining  as  it  did  Crerman  and  Latin^  should  be  placed  in  correct  Latin,  and  thus 
the  form  "pihiUim  album"  (white  nothmg)  originated.    It  is  also  called  flares  zinci. 

Zinc  oxide  is  used  almost  entirely  externally,  and  so  used  it  is  a  mild, 
healing  astringent.  It  is  chiefly  apphed  in  the  form  of  the  official  oint- 
ment.    (See  p.  335.) 

Oleatum  Zind  (U.S. P.  1890)  or  oleate  of  zinc  is  made  by  siftins[  zinc  through  a  fine 
sieve  into  oleic  acid  contained  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  warmmg  until  the  oxide  is 
dissolved.  As  already  explained  imder  the  head  of  Oleates,  this  chemical  can  be 
considered  as  a  pharmaceutical — as  a  solution  of  zinc  oleate  in  a  large  excess  of  oleic 
acid.  It  is  referred  to  here  in  order  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
true  zinc  oleate.  While  the  official  oleate  of  zinc  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  ereasy  liciuid, 
the  definite  chemical  zinc  oleate  is  a  smooth  white  powder,  and  is  made  by  mixing 
solutions  of  Castile  soap  and  zinc  sulphate.  It  is  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  zinc 
oxide,  but  by  some  specialists  is  preferred  to  the  latter  for  dusting  purposes. 

Zinci  Phosphidom  (U.S.P.  1890)  or  zinc  phosphide  is  made  by  passine  the  vapor 
of  phosphorus  over  powdered  zinc  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro^n.  T^e  performance  of 
this  operation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  rec[uires  the  utmost  caution.  The  zmc  is  placed  in 
a  tube  of  Bohemian  f^^,  the  air  havmg  been  carefullv  excluded  by  passing  hydrogen 
through  the  tube.  The  phosphorus  is  then  distilled  from  the  retort,  from  which  the 
air  has  also  been  removed  dj  means  of  hydrogen,  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  two  elements  combine  without  danger.  Zinc  phosphide  affords  an  interesting 
problem  of  linking  by  valence: 


In 


and 


unite 

to 
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It  is  nearly  five  times  heavier  than  water. 

Zinc  phosphide  is  a  nervous  stimulant  and  aphrodisiac,  and  is  administered  in 
doses  of  m>ni  3  to  8  milligrammes. 
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ZINCI  PHENOLSULPHONAS— Zinc  Phenolsulphonate 

(Zinc.  Phenolsulph. — Zinc  Sulphocarbolate) 

It  contains  not  less  than  73.7  per  cent,  nor  more  than  77.4  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
zinc  phenolsulphonate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized 
salt[  (CeH^O-SOOeZn  -|-  8HiO  »  665.72].     Preserve  it  in  small,  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  efflorescent,  rhombic  prisms,  or  tabular  crystals  or  granular  powder; 
astringent  metallic  taste;  turns  pink  on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  soluble  in  about 
1.6  parts  of  water  and  in  1.5  parts  of  alcohol ;  clears  on  heating.  For  details  see  U.tS.P., 
p.  A2. 

For  tssts  for  identity,  for  impurities  (arsenic,  heavy  metals  and  sulphate)  and  for 
assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  492,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official,  also  called  zinc  sidphocarbolate,  is  made  by 
treating  barium  sulphocarbolate  with  zinc  sulphate,  when  barium  sul- 
phate precipitates,  leaving  zinc  sulphocarbolate  in  solution.  By  evapo- 
ration of  this  solution  the  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals.  The  manufacture 
of  barium  sulphocarbolate  has  already  been  described  on  p.  439. 

Zinc  phenolsulphonate  is  a  useful  astringent  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 125  miUigrammes  (2  grains). 

ZINCI  STEARAS— Zinc  Stearate 

(Zinc.  Stear.) 

A  compound  of  zinc  with  stearic  acid  and  small,  but  variable  proportions  of  pal- 
mitic acid;  containing  an  amount  of  zinc  corresponding  to  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 
nor  more  than  15.5  per  cent,  of  ZnO. 

Summarized  Description. 

Fine,  white,  bulky  powder;  faint  characteristic  odor;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  or 
ether;  fuses  on  heatmg,  then  bums,  leaving  residue  of  zinc  oxide.  For  details  see 
U.S. P.,  p.  493. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (alkalies,  alkaline  earths)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S. P.,  p.  493  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  a  zinc  stearate  containing  traces  of  zinc 
palmitate.  It  is  made  by  treating  a  solution  of  sodium  or  ammoniuip 
stearate  with  a  solution  of  zinc  acetate  or  sulphate,  collecting  the  precipi- 
tate, and  washing  carefully.  The  sodium  stearate  is  made  by  treating 
stearic  acid  with  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

The  resulting  white  powder  is  used  for  dusting  purposes,  and  in  the 
form  of  ointment. 

ZmCI  SnLPHA&— Zinc  Sulphate 

(Zinc.  Sulph.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  55.86  per  cent,  nor  more  than  58.65  per  cent,  of  anhydious 
zinc  sulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  iah 
[ZnSO*  +  7HjO  =  287.55].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  efflorescent,  rhombic  crystals  or  eranular  powder;  astringent  metallir 
taste;  soluble  in  about  0.6  part  of  water  and  about  3  parts  of  glycerin;  insoluble  in 
alcohol;  partly  dissociated  by  strong  heat.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  494. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  arsenic,  chloride,  free  acid) 
and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  494  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Zinc  sulphate  (or  white  vitriol)  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by 
roasting  the  ore,  zinc  blend  (zinc  sulphide).    The  oxygen  of  the  air  com- 
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bines  with  the  heated  zinc  sulphide,  forming  zinc  sulphate,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

ZnS     +     O4     »     2nS04. 

The  sulphate  is  separated  from  the  extraneous  mass  of  silica  and  other 
metals  by  lixiviation  and  is  then  crystallized. 

It  is  also  made  by  treating  zinc  oxide  or  metallic  zinc  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Commercial  zinc  contains  iron  and  other  metals,  and  these  are 
removed  from  the  acid  solution  by  digesting  with  an  excess  of  zinc, 
saturating  the  solution  with  chlorine  gas,  and  then  adding  precipitated 
zmc  carbonate.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  drive  off 
chlorine  and  to  concentrate  to  the  point  at  which  the  sulphate  will  begin 
to  crystallize. 

Zinc  sulphate  is  a  very  valuable  astringent,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
given  internally  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grains.  In  doses  five  times  as 
great  it  is  an  emetic,  and  is  used  considerably  in  evacuating  the  stomach 
in  cases  of  poison.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  emesis  it  is  too  irritating, 
and  ipecac  is  preferable.  Externally,  zinc  sulphate  solution  is  used  as 
an  astringent  wash,  particularly  in  cases  of  gonorrhea. 

Dose. — As  emetic,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

ZINCI  VALERAS— Zinc  Valerate 
(Zinc.  Valer. — Zinc  Valerianate) 

It  contains  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt  [ZnCCsHsOs)!  +  2H2O 
«  303.55].     Preserve  it  in  small,  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  pearly  scales  or  white  powder;  odor  of  valerian ;  sweetish,  astringent,  metal- 
lic taste;  exposed  to  air  loses  valeric  acid;  soluble  in  about  70  parts  of  water  and  in 
about  18  parts  of  alcohol;  dissociates  at  high  heat,  leaving  zinc  oxide.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  495. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  arsenic,  acetate,  butyrate) 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  495  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Zinc  valerianate  is  one  of  the  two  official  salts  of  valerianic 
acid  (p.  617).  It  may  be  made  by  a  double  decomposition  between 
sodium  valerianate  and  zinc  sulphate. 

Zinc  valerianate  is  a  valuable  nervine  and  antispasmodic. 

Dose, — 125  milligrammes  (2  grains). 

MANGANESE 
Symbol,  Mn.     Atomic  weight,  54.6 

The  chief  ores  of  manganese  are  jyyrolusUe  (Mn02),  braunite  (Mn20s), 
hatismannite  (Mn804),  and  manganese  spar  (MnCOs). 

Manganese  affords  several  official  salts.  A  word  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name, 
which  is  similar  to  another  element,  ma^esium,  and  to  the  term  ma^et.  In  the 
days  of  PUny,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  three  products  bearmg  the  name 
magnesia  were  known,  all  commg  either  from  the  provinceof  Magnesia^  on  the  borders 
of  Aiacedonia,  or  from  the  country  around  the  city  of  Magnesia  m  Asia  Minor. 
PUny  describe  all  three.  One  was  white  (our  present  magnesium  carbonate),  one 
was  black  and  attracted  iron  (magnetic  iron  ore),  while  a  third  was  brown  ana  was 
used  in  glass  making  (manganese  dioxide).  That  form  attracting  iron  was  rechris- 
tened  magnet  before  the  days  of  Avicenna  (a.d.  980-1037);  for  in  his  medical  writings 
we  find  a  chapter  on  magnets,  entitled  ''de  Magnete:"  The  distinction  in  the  name 
manganese  and  magnesium  was  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  last  century,  after 
both  elements  had  Been  isolated. 
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Manganese  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  with  charcoal 
at  red  heat. 

It  is  a  gray-white,  hard  m^tal,  having  the  specific  gravity  of  7.2.  It 
is,  like  zinc,  comparatively  stable  in  air,  although  it  does  oxidize  in  moist 
air,  and  more  quickly  when  immersed  in  water. 

Manganese  is  an  element  whose  valence  shows  interesting  variation. 
In  manganese  sulphate,  MnSOi,  its  valence  seems  to  be  n;  in  manganese 
dioxide,  Mn02)  the  vdence  of  the  metal  is  iv — 


Mn 


O 

o, 


while  in  potassium  permanganate,  KMn04,  manganese  shows  the  valence 
vu;  the  graphic  formula  of  the  compound  being — 


Mn 


-OK 
--0 
--0 
--0. 


Manganese,  like  zinc,  seems  to  occupy  a  position  between  the  non- 
metallic  and  the  metaUic  elements.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  zinc 
is  combined  with  strong  alkalis,  zincates  are  formed,  the  zinc  hydroxide 
in  that  case  acting  as  an  acid.  Still  more  striking  is  the  case  with  manga- 
nese oxides,  particularly  those  showing  the  valence  vi  and  vn,  pennan- 
ganic  acid,  HMnO^,  being  as  distinctly  acid  as  is  perchloric  acid  (HCIO4). 
Yet  the  manganese  with  lower  valence  has  basic  properties,  and  when  the 
metal  is  treated  with  acid,  it  yields  a  manganese  salt  in  which  the  element 
shows  the  valence  n. 

Tests. — Manganese  is  interesting  to  the  chemist  as  affording  a  large 
variety  of  very  beautiful  tests.  When  a  soluble  salt  of  manganese  is 
treated  with  ammonium  sulphide  solution,  a  flesh-colored  precipitate  of 
manganese  sulphide  is  produced.  This  precipitate  is  notable  as  the 
only  flesh-colored  sulphide.  If  a  trace  of  manganese  salt  is  added  to  a 
borax  bead  (see  p.  861),  a  beautiful  amethyst  color  is  transmitted  to  the 
same.  If  any  manganese  salt  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate 
and  sodium  carbonate  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  green  sodium  or  potas- 
sium manganate  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  following  typical  equation: 

MnO,     +     Na,CO.     +  KNO,   «       KNO,     +     CO,     +     Na,Mn04. 

If  this  green  manganate  be  boiled  with  water,  a  pink  solution  of  the 
permanganate  is  formed  by  the  following  reaction: 

3Na2Mn04     +     2H,0     =     2NaMn04     +     MnO,     +     4NaOH. 

Crumbs  test  also  exhibits  the  same  purple  color,  due  to  permanganic 
acid.  It  is  as  follows:  if  a  manganese  salt  is  treated  with  plumbic  oxide 
and  nitric  acid,  permanganic  acid  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

2MnS04  +  5PbO,  +  6HN0,  =  2HMn04  -h  2PbS04  +  3Pb(NO0i  +  2HtO. 

The  same  reaction  occurs  if  red  lead  or  if  litharge  is  used  instead  of 
plumbic  oxide. 

The  only  manganese  compounds  that  are  official  in  the  present 
pharmacopoeia  are  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium 
permanganate. 
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MANGANI  DIOZmnM  PILfidPITATUM— Precipitated  Manganese 

Dioxide 

(Mangan.  Diox.  Prsec.) 

It  consists  chiefly  of  manganese  dioxide  [MnOt  »  86.93]  with  small  amounts  of 
other  oxides  of  manganese,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  MnOs. 

Summarized  Description, 

Heavy,  ver^  fine,  black  pK>wder :  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol j  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  jrields  chlorine  ana  maneanous  chloride;  at  red  heat  dissociates  into 
oxys«n  and  manganese  oxide,  Mns04.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  266. 

For  tests  for  idenHty,  for  impurities  (insoluble  substances)  and  for  (issay  see  U.S.P., 
p.  266  and  also  Ffeurt  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  chemical  replaces  the  crude  ground  ore,  pyrolusite, 
the  form  of  manganese  dioxide  that  was  formerly  official  and  is  made  by 
precipitating  manganous  sulphate  with  ammonia  water  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution.  Were  manganous  sulphate  precipitated 
with  ammonia  water  alone,  manganous  oxide  (MnO)  would  result; 
hence  the  use  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Precipitated  manganese  dioxide  is  used  for  anemia,  particularly  that 
form  which  comes  from  female  complaints.  It  is  administered  prefer- 
ably by  filling  capsules  with  the  prescribed  amount  of  the  binoxide  in 
fine  powder. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Mangani  Hypophophis  (U.S. P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  manganese  kypophosphiU 
Mn(PHsOs)t  +  HtO,  is  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  manganese  oxalate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  hypophosphite  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath  to  a  granu- 
lar powder. 

It  is  a  constituent  of  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites,  N.F.,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic, 
in  3-grain  doses. 

Miingani  Sulphas  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  manganese  sxdphale,  MnS04  +  4H2O, 
is  made  by  treating  binoxide  of  manganese  with  carbon  at  red  heat,  whereby  it  is 
reduced  to  manganous  oxide,  MnO,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

2MnO,     +     C     -     CO,     +     2MnO. 

The  manganous  oxide  is  made  into  paste  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  to  redness, 
when  manganese  sulphate  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

MnO     +     HjSO*     =     H,0     +     MnSO*, 

and  goes  into  solution  and  is  purified  b^  cr^rstallization. 

Manganese  sulphate  is  uscmI  as  a  tonic,  similar  to  the  iron  preparation,  and  is  also 
ujsed  for  gout.     Its  dose  is  3  grains. 

POTASSn  PERMANGANAS— Potassium  Permanganate 

This  salt  has  been  considered  under  the  potassium  compoimds  (see 
p.  423),  so  here  we  need  only  again  call  attention  to  the  synonym,  mineral 
chameleon,  it  being  so  called  because  of  the  changes  in  tint  which  the 
permanganate  exhibits  under  treatment  with  various  reagents. 

COBALT  AND  NICKEL 

As  neither  of  these  metals,  nor  any  of  their  compounds,  is  recognized  by  the  phar- 
macopoeia, they  can  be  briefly  considered  together. 

Cobalt,  so  called  from  the  German  Koboldy  because  the  miners  working  in  cobalt 
ores  found  the  same  difficult  to  extract,  and  attributed  this  difficulty  to  the  influence 
of  the  kobolds.  mischievous  imps  supposed  to  inhabit  mines,  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
silvery  metal,  but  little  used  in  the  arts.    Of  its  compoimds,  the  silicate  is  of  a  strik- 
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ing  blue  color,  and  is  used  in  painting  and  decorating  under  the  name  of  smaiii;  the 
chloride,  CoCU,  occurs  in  the  form  of  pink  crystab.  which  comparatively  easily 
effloresce  and  in  so  doing  will  change  to  a  blue  tint.  For  this  reason  the  solution  of 
cobalt  chloride  has  been  suggested  for  invisible  ink  or  sympathetic  inkj  the  writing 
appearing  practically  colorless  until  heated,  when  the  effloresced  salt  develops  itself 
in  blue  tracery.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  paper  barometers, 
consisting  of  bibulous  paper  dipped  into  a  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  and  dried. 
In  moist  weather  this  paper  appears  to  be  pink,  whereas  on  drying  it  becomes  blue 
through  the  efflorescence  of  the  salt. 

Metallic  nickel,  on  the  other  hand^  is  very  largely  used.  It  is  of  value  for  cooking 
utensils,  although  for  this  purpose  it  is  somewhat  costly,  while  the  use  of  nickel  coins 
b  so  extended  as  to  require  no  additional  comment.  The  coating  of  utensils  with 
the  metal  by  electric  deposition  (nicket-plcUing)  is  also  well  known,  nickel  being  used 
in  such  cases  because  it  does  not  easily  tarnish. 

A  valuable  alloy  of  nickel  is  German  silver.  This  consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  copper 
and  25  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  and  of  nickel.  This  alloy  possesses  a  silvery  tint,  and 
was  formerly  largely  used  as  the  metallic  trimming  of  glass  show-ca&es. 

German  silver  is  the  first  alloy  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  might  be  here 
stated  that  by  an  alloy  we  mean  a  solution  of  several  metals  with  each  other  while  in 
a  fused  state.  Such  alloys  frequently  possess  valuable  properties  not  shown  by  their 
constituents,  and  many  alloys  of  great  value  will  be  discussed  on  later  pages. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

ALUMINUM,  CERIUM,  CHROMIUM  AND  URANIUM 

In  the  last  chapter  (p.  478)  it  was  stated  that  the  third  and  fourth 
groups  into  which  the  metals  are  divided  in  analjrtic  chemistry  include 
all  those  elements  precipitated  from  alkaline  solution  by  ammonium 
sulphide. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  third  group  were  those  elements  whose  hydro- 
xides  redissolved  in  excess  of  ammonium  hydroxide;  while  the  hydroxides 
of  the  fourth  group,  aluminum,  iron,  cerium,  and  chromium,  did  not  dis- 
solve  in  ammonia  water.  These  four  metals  form,  even  as  did  the  metals 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  a  group  that  should  be  included  in  one 
chapter.  Since,  however,  the  compounds  of  iron  used  in  medicine  are  so 
numerous  and  valuable,  it  is  deemed  best  to  consider  these  in  a  special 
chapter,  leaving  aluminum,  cerium,  and  chromium  to  be  discussed  in  this 
chapter. 
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ALUMINUM 

Symbol,  Al.    Atomic  weight,  approximately  27 

Aluminum  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  metals,  being  found 
in  the  form  of  silicate  in  day,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constitu- 
ents of  the  earth's  crust.  A  rare  and  valuable  form  of  the  silicate  is 
8odio-aluminum  sulphosiUcate,  the  precious  mineral,  lapis  lazvli,  while 
among  the  oxides  of  aluminum  are  found  several  of  the  most  valuable 
precious  stones,  such  as  rvby  (which,  next  to  diamond,  is  the  hardest  of 
minerals)  and  sapphire.  The  color  of  the  ruby  is  due  to  a  trace  of  chro- 
mium, while  the  sapphire  is  tinted  with  cobalt.  Emerald  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminum  and  beryllium,  With  a  trace  of  chromium  sesquioxide  (CrjOs). 
Emery  is  a  native  granular  form  of  aluminum  oxide. 

While  the  salts  of  aluminum,  especially  alum,  have  been  known  from 
ancient  times,  the  metal  was  first  isolated  by  Friedrich  Wohler,  in  1827, 
by  heating  aluminum  chloride  with  metallic  potassium  in  a  well-closed 
crucible. 

Wohler  soon  found  he  could  obtain  the  same  results  by  the  use  of  the 
cheaper  metal,  sodium.  Ever  since  its  isolation  by  Wohler,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  devise  a  cheap  process  of  manufacture,  since  its  lightness, 
toughness,  and,  above  all,  its  disinclination  to  oxidize — ^to  rust,  as  iron 
does — gave  promise  of  its  great  value  in  the  arts. 

MetaUic  potassium  and  sodium  are  costly  metals;  hence  aluminum 
80  septurated  could  never  compete,  in  price,  with  iron.  Experiments  in 
this  direction,  however,  especially  those  performed  under  the  patronage 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  while  emperor,  led  to  the  methods  of  extraction  of 
the  metals  sodium  and  potassiimi,  devised  by  St.  Clair  Deville,  and  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  metals. 

Aluminum,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  elements,  found  in  the  very 
rocks  and  clay  beneath  our  feet,  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  isolate, 
and  it  was  not  until  1886 — over  half  a  century  after  its  first  isolation  by 
Wohler — that  a  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  was  devised  and 
that  in  the  same  year  (1886)  by  an  American,  C.  M.  Hall  and  a  French- 
man, P.  L.  V.  Heroult.     This  method  is  by  electrolysis. 

Already,  on  p.  352,  we  learned  that  molten  salt,  when  acted  upon 
by  an  electric  current,  is  so  decomposed  that  the  positive  element, 
sodium,  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  while  the  negative,  chlorine,  goes 
to  the  positive  pole,  of  the  battery.  This  process  Hall  and  Heroult 
applied  to  the  separation  of  aluminum  from  its  oxide,  emery,  and  that 
on  a  large  scale.  The  process  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  an 
electric  arc-light,  which  is  produced  by  passing  a  powerful  cmTent  of 
electricity  through  carbon  rods  representing  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  the  battery  or  dynamo.  In  the  Hall  and  the  Heroult  processes 
a  powerful  current  is  run  through  two  bimdles  of  carbon  rods  several 
feet  long,  plimged  in  a  mixture  of  cryolite  and  aluminum  oxide.  The 
great  heat  produces  a  fusion  of  the  mixture  and  the  oxide  is  then  decom- 
posed by  the  current  into  the  metal.  Extra  aluminum  oxide  is  added 
from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  that  removed  as  the  metal,  thus  making 
the  process  practically  continuous.  These  processes  have  revolution- 
ized the  aluminum  industry  by  bringing  the  price  of  the  metal  to  a  figure 
permitting  its  general  use.  To  Americans  the  Hall  discovery  should  be 
a  matter  of  peculiar  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  through  it  the  center  of 
aluminum  production  was  shifted  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  to 
America. 
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The  following  table,  as  to  reduction  in  price  of  aluminum,  can  be  best  under- 
stood if  one  remembers  that  a  kilo  is  2yi  pounds  and  a  franc  is  20  cents;  that  the 
decrease  in  market  price  between  1855  and  1856  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
St.  Clair  Deville  process  for  making  cheap  sodium;  while  the  fall  in  price  between  1886 
and  1890  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Hall  process. 

The  other  reductions  are  in  natural  sequence  to  the  gradual  improvementB  to 
these  two  important  processes. 

Market  Price  per  Kilogramme  of  Aluminitm 

1855— 1250  francs.  1886— 125  francs.  1891—6      francs. 

1866—  375  francs.  1890—  19  francs.  1895 — 4      francs. 

1857—  300  francs.  1898—2.70  francs. 

1911—2.40  francs. 

Alttminitm  Production  (Amounts  in  KiiiOs) 

Year  ^'^"anJ^baAS'*''''^'*        Gbbmant  and  Swit««L4W» 

1885 3000  10,292 

Umxtbd  States     England  Fbanci       Switseuasd 

1890 27,000         70,000  37,000  40,538 

1891 1,800,000       300,000         500,000         800,000 

1898 2,358,000       300,000         500,000         800,000 

To  this  might  be  added  that  while  the  world's  output  in  1885  was  13,292  kilos, 
in  1911  it  was  18,500,000  kilos. 

Aluminum  is  bright,  silvery  metal,  having  the  specific  gravity  of 
2.7.  It  is  not  easily  oxidized,  and  on  account  of  its  comparative  tough- 
ness and  great  lightness  it  was  expected  to  play  an  important  r61e  in  bur 
metallic  industries.  Enthusiasts  even  predicted  the  eventual  substitu- 
tion of  aluminum  for  iron  in  much  structural  work.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  not  substantiated  the  claims  of  the  friends  of  aluminum,  it 
being  found  that  the  tensile  strength  of  aluminum  was  quite  low.  Wlien 
warmed,  it  becomes  decidedly  brittle.  It  was  also  hoped  that  aluminum 
would  be  of  considerable  service  in  chemical  utensils  where  platinum  must 
now  be  used,  such  as  in  distillations.  This,  however,  was  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  Therefore  the  chief  use  of  aluminum  at  the  present  time 
is  for  trinkets  and  ornaments,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  cooking 
utensils,  its  lightness  rendering  them  far  preferable  to  those  made  of 
iron.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  many  valuable  alloys,  such  as  aluminum 
bronze,  while  almost  all  fine  analytic  balances  have  beams  of  aluminum. 

Magnalium  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  with  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  magnesium,  which 
is  very  light  and  also  permanent.     It  is  used  in  aeroplanes. 

Thermite  is  a  mixture  of  aluminum  oxide  and  metallic  iron,  which  when  heated 
by  burning  magnesium,  react  to  form  ferric  oxide  and  iron  with  evolution  of  a  great 
amount  of  heat,  even  as  high  as  3000°C.     It  is  largely  used  for  welding  purposes. 

Tests. — The  tests  for  aluminum  are,  first  of  all,  the  white  precipitate 
obtained  by  treating  a  soluble  aluminum  salt  with  ammonium  sul- 
phide, the  precipitate  in  this  case,  however,  not  being  aluminum  sul- 
phide, but  aluminum  hydroxide.  A  similar  precipitate  of  the  floccu- 
lent  hydroxide  is  obtained  by  treating  an  aluminum  salt  with  any 
soluble  hydroxide.  The  behavior  of  this  hydroxide  with  the  reagent, 
however,  differs  if  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  is  used,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  ammoniiun  hydroxide,  on  the  other,  the  precipitate  redissdving 
with  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  with  the  formation  of 
the  aluminates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  Al(0Na)8  or  Al(OK)i.  The 
composition  of  these  aluminates  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Sodium 
(p.  433).  On  the  other  hand,  aluminum  hydroxide  does  not  rediasolvc 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia  water. 
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Aluminum  is  the  first  metal  we  have  studied  having  the  valence 
ra;  hence  it  is  well  to  consider  its  combinations.  One  atom  replaces 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid,  as  shown  by  the  graphic  formulas 
given  below: 


Al- 
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m 

Al- 

=  S04 

> 
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=804 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  graphic  formula  of  aluminum  sulphate 
given  above  that  the  SO4  group  is  represented  as  attaching  itself  to 
the  aluminum  atom  with  two  bonds.  That  is,  if  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  removed  from  H2SO4,  we  have  a  radicle,  SO4,  with  two  free 
bonds,  viz.: 


As  these  two  free  bonds  act  exactly  as  any  other  free  bonds,  the 
SO4  group  in  formula-writing  can  be  considered  exactly  as  we  consider 
an  oxygen  atom  with  its  two  bonds. 

It  diould  be  stated  in  passing  that  many  modem  chemists  think 
that  all  aluminum  compounds  contain  two  atoms  of  that  element  ex- 
hibiting the  valence  vi,  and  that  the  formula  of  aluminum  chloride  is 
not  Aids,  given  above,  but  AUCU.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  molecu- 
lar weight  estimations,  for  while  AlCU  would  mean  molecidar  weight 
133.5,  the  estimations  give  figures  much  nearer  267.  The  double  for- 
mula, AUCle,  is  explained  as  is  the  formula  FejCU,  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  chapter  (p.  503). 

The  following  compounds  of  aluminum  are  official: 

Alum.  Either  90.5  per  cent,  absolute  AIK(S04)2  +  12HsO  or  99.5  per  cent. 
A]NH4(S04)«  +  12H,0. 

Exsiccated  alum.  Either  98  per  cent,  absolute  AlK (804)2  or  98  per  cent,  absolute 
-\1XH4(S04).. 

Aluminum  hydroxide.     (No  purity  rubric.)     Al(0H)8. 

ALUMEN— Alum 
(Alum.) 

It  containB  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  AlNH4(S04)s  +  12HsO  (453.47),  or  of 
AlK(S04)s  4-  12HtO  (474.53),  the  label  of  the  container  must  indicate  whether  Am- 
monium or  Potassium  Alum. 

Summarized  Description. 

Both  forms,  in  large  colorless  crystals,  in  crystalline  fragments  or  as  white  powder; 
sweetish,  strongly  astringent  taste;  potassium  alum  is  soluble  in  about  7.2  parts 
of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  quite  soluble  in  glycerin;  ammonium  alum,  somewhat 
less  soluble  in  water  then  is  the  potassium  compound.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  39. 

For  tests  for  iderUity,  for  impurities  (insoluble  matter,  heavy  metals,  arsenic,  iron) 
and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  40  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  makes 
an  innovation  by  recognizing  under  the  name  '^alumen"  either  potassa 
alimi,  or  ammonia  alum;  the  only  specification  being  that  each  shall  be 
sold  under  its  own  name.  As  to  potassa  alum,  sometimes  its  formula  is 
written  KaAl2(S04)4+  24H2O,  whUe  other  authorities  including  the  phar- 
macopoeia give  it  as  KAKSOOa  +  I2H2O. 

At  first  glance,  the  symbolic  formula,  K2Al2(S04)4  +  24H2O,  seems 
exceedingly  complicated,  but  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  synonym— alu- 
minum and  potassium  sulphate — ^it  becomes  simplified.  What  is  alu- 
minum sulphate?  We  have  just  learned  above  that  it  is  Al2(S04)3. 
And  potassium  sulphate?  This  is  derived  from  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4, 
by  replacing  its  two  hydrogen  atoms  with  two  atoms  of  the  univalent 
element,  potassium: 

Hence,  K1SO4, 

If  we  add  to  this  aluminum  sulphate,      Al2(S04)i, 

We  get  A1,K,(S04)4, 

and  if  we  crystallize  this  with  24  molecules  of  water  of  crystaUization, 
we  have  the  formula  K2Al2(S04)4  +  24H2O. 

The  reason  that  this  is  not  written  AI2 (804)8X2804  +  24H2O  is  be- 
cause the  union  between  the  sulphate  of  aliuninum  and  potassium  is 
stronger  than  a  mere  physical  mixture.  While  not  fully  proved,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  exists  between  the  two  salts  a  chemical  relationship, 
somewhat  akin  to  that  between  a  salt  and  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Ammonia  aliun  was  the  ^^alumen"  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1870, 
but  was  replaced  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880  by  thcf  potassa  alum.  Ite 
re-introduction  at  this  time  is  because  it  is  cheaper  than  potassa  alum, 
especially  now  when  potassium  compounds  are  so  scarce. 

Let  us  compare  the  formula  of  these  two  alums,  representing  them  as 
broken  into  the  sulphates  of  the  two  metals :  ' 

Potassium  alum  is K^04Alj(S04).  -h  24H,0. 

Ammonium  alum  is (NH4),S04Alt(S04)a   +  24HtO. 

The  only  difference  between  these  two  is  that  in  one  we  have  potas- 
sium sulphate;  in  the  other,  we  find  ammonium  sulphate,  each  being 
combined  with  aluminum  sulphate  and  with  24  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization. 

When  we  closely  consider  the  two  formulas  just  given,  we  find  that 
each  represents  one  molecule  of  the  sulphate  of  a  univalent  dement, 
one  molecule  of  a  sulphate  of  a  trivalent  element,  and  24  molecules 
of  water  of  crystaUization.  We  have  seen  that  the  univalent  element 
or  radicle  can  be  changed;  for  in  the  two  alums  just  mentioned  one 
contained  potassium  sulphate,  the  other  ammonium  sulphate.  In  lik^ 
manner  we  can  make  a  sodium  alum  of  the  formula  NajSO4Al2(S04)a  + 
24H2O.  We  have  changed  the  univalent  element  or  radicle  three  times. 
Can  we  thus  change  the  trivalent  element?  Most  assuredly,  replacing 
aluminum  by  the  trivalent  elements,  iron,  manganese,  or  chromium, 
getting  such  compounds  as: 

Ka  SO4  AU     (S04)i  -h  24H,0 Potassium  alum. 

K,  SO4  Fej    (S04)«  -h  24HjO "        ferric  alum. 

K2  SO4  Mn,  (S04)«  +  24H2O "         manganese  alum. 

Kj  SO4  Crj     (S04)«  +  24HjO "         chromium  alum. 

(NH4)2  SO4  AI2     (804)1  +  24HsO Ammonium  alum. 

(NH4),  SO4  Fe,     (SO4),  4-  24H,0 "  ferric  alum. 
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We  see  how  many  alums  can  be  produced;  hence  the  only  general 
definition  of  an  alum  that  can  be  given  is  that  mentioned  above:  **the 
combination  of  one  molecule  of  the  sulphate  of  a  univalent  element  or 
radicle,  with  one  molecule  of  the  sulphate  of  a  trivalent  element  or 
radicle,  and  with  24  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization."  Not  only 
do  all  alums  crystallize  with  the  same  proportion  of  water,  but  also  their 
crystal  shapes  are  the  same — in  other  words,  they  are  isomorphous. 

Alum  has  been  made  for  centuries  from  certain  ores  of  aluminum, 
particularly  alum  shale.  This  is  a  form  of  clay  containing  iron  pyrites 
(FeS«),  and  on  letting  the  ore  stand  exposed  to  the  elements  for  one  to 
two  years,  the  ferrous  sulphide  is  changed  to  ferrous  sulphate,  ferric 
subsulphate,  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  in  turn  reacts  with 
the  clay  (aluminum  silicate)  to  form  aluminum  sulphate.  Roasting  the 
ore  after  standing  effects  the  liberation  of  more  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
iron  sulphates,  and  the  roasted  mass  on  lixiviation  yields  a  solution 
of  aluminum  sulphate  contaminated  with  more  or  less  iron.  Various 
methods  are  employed  in  removing  the  iron,  such  as  long  standing  of 
the  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  iron  precipitates  as  ferric  oxide; 
placing  pieces  of  iron  in  the  solution,  which  converts  all  the  dissolved 
iron  into  ferrous  sulphate,  which  is  separated  from  the  aluminum  sul- 
phate by  fractional  crystallization. 

The  concentrated  and  pure  aluminum  sulphate  solution  is  then  mixed 
with  potassium  (or  ammonium)  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  at  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration  crystals  of  alum  begin  to  separate. 

Potassium  chloride  is  used  because  more  abundant  than  potassium 
sulphate,  and  when  mixed  with  aluminum  sulphate  solution,  yields  a 
double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  aluminum,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

4A1,(S04)3  +  6KC1  -  3K,A1,(S04)4  +  AljCU. 

Alum  is*also  made  on  a  large  scale  by  treating  the  aluminum  hydrox- 
ide, which  is  a  side-product  in  the  cryoUte  process  (p.  433),  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Alum  occurs  in  large  crystals  soluble  in  9  parts  of  water  and  freely 
soluble  in  glycerin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution,  the  alum  crystallizes  when  glycerin  is  added  and  likewise 
crystallization  occurs  when  water  is  added  to  a  saturated  glycerinic 
solution. 

Alum  is  a  valuable  astringent,  either  internally  or  else  externally 
in  the  form  of  a  wash. 

Dose, — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM— Exsiccated  Alum 

Recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  obtained  by  the  exsiccation  of  crystallized 
alum,  100  parts  of  the  crystal  3delding  55  parts  of  the  dried  alum.  (See 
p.  974.) 

Exsiccated  alum  is  used  as  a  mild  escharotic  under  the  name  of 
burrU  alum,  being  particularly  efficacious  for  the  removal  of  that  form  of 
morbid  growth  developing  in  an  open  sore  called  proud  flesh.  It  is 
very  rardy  given  internally. 
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ALUMINI  HYDROXmUM— Aluminum  Hydroxide 

(Alum.  Hydroz.) 

A  compound  consisting  principally  of  aluminum  hydroxide  [Al(OH)i  »  78.12]. 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  100  Gm.  alum  in  1  liter  of  water  and  filter;  dissolve  45  Gm.  monohvdrated 
sodium  carbonate  in  1  liter  of  water  and  filter.  Bring  both  to  boiling,  pour  the  soda 
solution  into  the  alum  solution,  add  more  boiling  water  to  the  mixture;  wash  precipi- 
tate  by  decantation  until  free  from  sulphate,  then  dry  at  40°C.  For  details  see 
U.S.P. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  bulky,  amorphous  powder;  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol j  soluble  in  some 
diluted  acids  and  in  fixed  alkaline  hydroxides;  loses  34  per  cent,  of  its  weight  at  red 
heat.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  42. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (alkali  salts,  heavy  metals,  arsenic)  see  U-S-P.. 
p.  42. 

Remarks. — Aluminum  hydroxide  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of 
alum  to  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  This  may  at  first  produce 
aluminum  carbonate,  but  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  only  for  an  instant, 
the  carbonate  decomposing  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  forming 
a  precipitate  of  aluminum  hydroxide.  In  preparing  aluminum  hydroxide 
it  is  important  that  the  alum  solution  be  added  to  the  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  and  not  the  reverse  method,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  hydroxide 
will  be  contaminated  with  alkaline  sulphates. 

A  point  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  by  pre- 
cipitation is  this  very  question  of  which  chemical  solution  should  be 
added  to  the  other.  The  pharmacist,  therefore,  should  carefully  con- 
sult the  best  authorities  before  attempting  such  a  precipitation,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  while  the  product  yielded  by  one  method  is 
perfectly  pure,  that  yielded  by  the  reverse  process  is  practically  worthless. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  connection  with  aluminum 
hydroxide  is  its  vast  capacity  for  water,  a  fresh,  well-drained  magma 
of  aluminum  hydroxide  containing  no  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  water. 

Aluminum  hydroxide  is  a  valuable  absorbent,  and  therefore  useful 
in  dusting-powders. 

Aluminum  acetate,  Al(GsHtOs)s  is  an  easily  decomposable  salt  that  can  be  prepared 
by  treating  aluminum  hydroxide  with  acetic  acid.  Solution  of  aluminum  subaeetaU 
(N.F.)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  aluminum  sulphate  in  water,  adding  precipitated 
chalk  and  acetic  acid  and  finally  separating  the  clear  fluid  from  the  magma.  U 
contains  7.5  to  8  per  cent,  of  basic  aluminum  acetate  (p.  189). 

liauor  Alumini  Acetatis  (N.F.).  or  Burow's  solution,  is  made  by  mixing  aolutioos 
of  lead  acetate  and  of  aluminum  sulphate  and  finally  separating  the  clear  fluid  from 
the  magma  of  lead  sulphate.    (See  p.  189.) 

liquor  Alttmini  Acetico-tartratis  (N.F.)  is  a  similar  product  made  from  alum, 
sodium  carbonate,  acetic  and  tartaric  acids  and  water.     (See  p.  189.) 

Alumim  Sulphas  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  aluminum  sulphate,  Als(S04)i  +  16HA 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  moist  aluminum  hydroxide  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  granulating  the  salt  by  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Aluminum  sulphate  is  used  internally  as  an  antiseptic,  but  chiefly  extem&llv  as 
an  astringent.     Its  astringent  properties  make  it  of  great  value  as  a  fixer  in  dyonc 

Kaolinum  (U.S.P.  Vlfl;  NJF.  IV),  or  kaolin  is  an  aluminum  silicate  the  formuU 
of  which  is 
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It  IS  found  largely  in  the  Department  of  Allier,  France,  and  is  of  great  value  in  technio 
as  a  basis  of  porcelain.  A  description  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  work,  and  for  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  anv  of  the  leading  works 
on  chemical  technology  mentioned  in  the  Preface.  Kaolin  is  of  pharmaceutic  impor- 
tance as  havins  been  suggested  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pills  of  potassium  per- 
manganate and  other  explosive  substances,  these  substances  being  mixed  with  kaolin 
and  made  into  a  mass  by  the  addition  of  soft  petrolatum.  Kaolin  is  now  largely  used 
in  the  form  of  poultice,  made  by  triturating  the  finely  powdered  clay  with  glycerin 
to  a  thick  paste.  ^  A  similar  product  is  cataplasm  of  kaolin,  N.F.     (^e  p.  339.) 

Ultramarine,  is  a  blue  pigment  made  onginally  by  pulverizing  the  mineral  lapis 
lazuli.  Analysis  showing  that  this  consists  of  silicat^  of  aluminum  and  sodium 
combined  with  sulphur,  its  artificial  production  has  been  followed  with  much  success. 
It  is  used  to  whiten  sugar. 

CERIUM 
Symbol,  Ce.     Atomic  weight,  139.2 

Cerium  is  a  rare  metal,  similar  in  many  respects  to  almninum.  It 
is  of  technical  importance  because  the  '' mantle"  of  the  Welsbach  burner 
— ^that  well-known  mode  of  illumination — ^is  made  of  a  network  of  oxides 
of  cerium,  thorium,  didymium,  and  lanthanum,  the  last  two  elements 
usually  accompanying  ceriiun  in  its  ores. 

The  sole  pharmaceutic  interest  in  cerium  is  because  one  of  its  salts, 
the  oxalate,  is  official. 

CERn  OXALAS--Cerium  Oxalate 
(Cerii.  Oxal.) 

A  mixture  of  the  oxalates  of  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  and  other  associated 
elements. 

Summwrized  Description. 

White  or  slightly  pink  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  solutions  of 
fixed  alkalies;  soluble  in  hot  (not  cold)  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  yields 
47  per  cent,  of  residue  at  red  heat.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  106. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impwrities  (carbonate,  heavy  metals,  arsenic,  aluminum 
and  zinc)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  107. 

Remarks. — Cerium  oxalate  of  commerce,  as  stated  in  the  official 
definition  consists  of  true  cerium  oxalate  CeC204  with  didymium  and 
lanthaniun  oxalates;  a  complete  separation  of  these  rare  metals  being 
practically  impossible.  It  is  made  as  a  by-product  of  thorium  salts 
from  the  ore,  monaaite.  The  thorium  salts  are  in  great  demand  for  mak- 
ing Welsbach  mantles. 

It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 

Dose. — ^200  milligrammes  (3  grains). 

CHROMIUM 

Symbol,  Or.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  52 

Chromium,  Uke  manganese,  aluminum,  zinc,  and  iron,  stands  mid- 
way between  the  positive  and  negative  elements,  forming  chromium 
salts,  such  as  chromous  sulphate,  CrS04,  with  strong  acids;  and  chrom- 
ates,  such  as  potassium  chromate,  K2Cr04,  with  alkalis. 

However,  it  is  usually  more  negative  than  positive,  and  in  its  two 
official  compounds,  chromium  trioxide  and  potassium  dichromate,  it 
is  strongly  negative. 
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The  chief  ore  of  chromium  is  chrome  iron  ore,  FeOCriOa.  (See 
p.  419.) 

The  word  chromium  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  chromos^  meaning 
color,  and  is  so  called  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  characteristic  color  of  the 
various  chromium  compounds.  This  name  was  bestowed  on  the  ele- 
ment by  its  discoverer,  Vauquelin. 

The  element  chromium  is  isolated  either  by  the  reduction  of  chromic 
oxide,  with  soot  or  coke,  or,  better,  by  fusion  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  chromium,  potassium,  and  sodium  with  zinc.  The  alkaline 
chlorides  act  as  a  flux,  while  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  chromium  deposits  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  This  alloy  is  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid. 
which  dissolves  the  zinc,  leaving  chromium  as  a  gray  powder. 

Chromium  is  a  gray-white,  brittle  metal,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  and  more  difficult  to  melt  than  platiniun.  It  is  not  easily  oxidized 
by  contact  with  air. 

The  characteristic  tests  of  chromium  are  as  follows: 

Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates,  from  the  solution  of  chromium 
compounds,  green  chromic  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide  producing; 
the  same  precipitate;  lead  acetate  solution  precipitates  solutions  of 
chromium  compounds  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  lead  chromate  (chrome 
yellow),  which  is  rather  largely  esteemed  as  a  paint.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  used  in  coloring  buns  in  place  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  as  was  tried 
by  the  bakers  of  Philadelphia  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  disastrous 
results. 

Chromium  yields  several  oxides — chromium  oxide,  CrO;  chromium 
tetroxide,  CrgO*;  chromic  oxide,  CrjOs;  chromium  dioxide,  CrOj;  chro- 
mium trioxide,  CrOs.  The  variation  in  valence  represented  by  these 
oxides  leads  to  considerable  confusion,  and  for  this  reason  the  element 
chromium  was  omitted  from  the  table  of  elements  on  p.  352.  A  similar 
confusion  is  encountered  in  the  naming  of  its  oxides,  it  being  particularly 
unfortunate  that  the  term  chromic  oxide  is  applied  to  Cr203.  We  have 
been  taught  that  an  "ic"  oxide  should  yield  the  corresponding  **ic" 
acid,  and  yet  the  official  formerly  called  "chromic  acid"  is  not  derived 
from  Cr208,  but  is  none  other  than  chromic  trioxide,  mentioned  above. 

CHROMn  TRIOXXDUM— Chromium  Trioxide 

(Chrom.  Triox. — Chromic  Acid — Chromic  Anhydride) 

It  contains  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  CrOs  (100.00).  Preserve  it  in  gla^ 
stoppered  bottles.  Caution :  Chromium  Trioxide  should  not  be  brought  into  contact 
with  organic  substances,  as  serious  accidents  are  liable  to  result. 

'Summarized  Deacriptian, 

Small,  purplish-red,  needlenshape  crystals  or  rhombic  prisms;  destructive  to  animal 
or  vegetable  tissues:  aeliquescent;  soluble  in  about  0.6  part  of  water;  decomposer 
(sometimes  with  explosions)  in  alcohol  and  other  organic  solvents;  on  heatins,  darkens, 
then  fuses,  then  dissociates  with  oxygen  and  other  chromium  oxides.  For  detail: 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  110. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (sulphuric  acid)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.  P.,  p. 
110  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  compound  has  the  formula  CrO».  In  this,  as  in  sul- 
phuric oxide,  SO3,  the  valence  of  the  characteristic  element  is  vi.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  so-called  acid  is  in  reality  an  oxide,  the  true  add  (th^ 
formula  of  which  is  H2Cr04,  and  thus  sinular  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 
H2SO4)  existing  only  in  solution. 

The  official  is,  therefore,  the  anhydride  of  true  chromic  acid:  an 
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anhydride  of  an  acid  being  an  acid  deprived  of  what  water  it  possessed 
in  the  form  of  hydroxyl  groups.  This  is  the  first  acid  anhydride  which 
we  have  studied  that  is  commonly  given  the  name  of  the  acid;  the  other 
official  one  being  arsenous  acid.  In  both  cases  they  are  called  acids 
instead  of  oxides  because  they  are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  acid 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  and,  moreover,  on  dissolving 
these  oxides  in  water,  the  true  acid  is  produced. 

Chromic  acid  is  made  by  treating  the  potassium  dichromate  with  a 
molecular  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  following  reaction: 

KjCtjOt  +  2H2SO4  =  2CrO,  +  2KHSO4  +  HjO. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  equation,  that  only  enough  sulphuric  acid 
is  used  to  convert  the  potassium  into  potassium  bisulphate.  This  salt 
is  removed  by  crystallization,  and  the  mother  liquid  then  further  concen- 
trated, when  the  crop  of  chromic  acid  crystals  is  produced.  These  crys^ 
tals  cannot  be  dried  as  in  ordinary  cases  by  placing  on  bibulous  paper, 
since  chromium  trioxide  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  will 
decompose  most  organic  substances,  including  paper.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  paper,  some  inorganic  absorbing  surface  must  be  used.  For  this 
purpose  unbumt  porcelain  or  clean  fire-brick  is  excellent.  If  the  use  of 
either  of  these  is  inconvenient,  drying  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris  can  be 
used  with  excellent  results.  Such  plates  are  made  by  making  a  fairly 
thick  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  water,  and  allowing  same  to  set  in  an 
appropriate  mold,  for  example,  the  cover  of  a  pasteboard  box — and  after 
thoroughly  drying  the  porous  plate  is  obtained. 

By  reason  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  chromic  acid  the  pharma- 
copoeia soimds  a  note  of  warning  against  triturating  this  chemical  with 
easily  oxidizable  material.  Hence  beware  of  prescriptions  directing 
chromic  acid  dispensed  in  pills.  These  must  not  be  made  with  ordinary 
excipient,  but  with  petroleum  mass  (kaolin  and  soft  petrolatum).  The 
oxidizing  action  of  chromic  acid  is  used  for  the  cleaning  of  mortars,  as 
already  explained  on  p.  115.  Chromic  acid  is  also  very  largely  used  in 
oxidation  processes  in  organic  chemistry,  for  such  purposes  where  nitric 
acid  would  act  too  powerfully.  Medicinally,  chromic  acid  is  used  almost 
entirely  as  a  caustic,  and  its  use  in  this  way  is  usually  limited  to  the  re- 
moval of  corns  or  warts.  For  this  purpose  it  is  very  eflfective,  but  it 
should  be  applied  only  by  a  skilled  operator,  as  careless  handling  of  the 
chemical  in  such  cases  is  apt  to  result  in  dangerous  wounds. 

Ghromitim  sulphate,  Crs(S04)a,  is  made  by  treating  chromic  hydroxide  with  sul- 
It  occurs  in  dark-^reen  sea" 
prostatic  troubles  m  4-graii 


phuric  acid.    It  occurs  in  dark-^reen  scales,  soluble  in  water  and  is  used  in  neuras- 
thenia and  in  prostatic  troubles  m  4-fcrain  d.oses. 


POTASSn  DICHROMAS— Potassium  Dichromate 

This  salt  has  already  been  discussed  under  the  potassium  compounds, 
and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  used  chiefly  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  and  for  this  purpose  is  used  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  liberating 
chromic  acid. 

URANIUM 

Symbol  U.     Atomic  weight,  238.5 

Uraniiun  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals  whose  chief  ore,  pitch  blend,  has 
recently  come  into  prominence  as  the  source  of  radimn.    Like  radium 

32 
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saltS)  those  of  uranium  exhibit  radio-activity.    One  uranium  salt  is  recog- 
nized in  the  present  pharmacopoeia. 

URANII  NITRAS— Uranium  Nitrate 

(Uran.  Nit.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  U0s(N0s)s  +  6HsO  (502.62)  (unnyl 
nitrate).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Deacriptum, 

Light  yellow,  efflorescent  prisms:  bitter  astringent  taste;  radio-active;  freely  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  4S3. 

For  testa  for  identity,  for  impurities  (heavv  metals,  alkaline  earths,  iron,  manganese, 
zinc,  uranous  compounds,  sulphates)  and  for  wsay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  483  and  also  Part 
V  oi  this  book. 

Remarks. — Uranyl  nitrate  is  a  salt  in  which  uranium  exhibits  the 
valence  vi.  It  is  made  dissolving  uranium  oxide,  UrOa,  in  diluted  nitric 
acid  and  crystallizing  the  resulting  fluid. 

It  occurs  in  light  yellow  prisms,  is  radio-active  and  is  quite  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether.     It  is  used  (with  caution)  in  diabetes. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
IRON 

Symbol,  Fe.     Atomic  weight,'  approximately  56 

The  most  useful  and  abundant  of  metals  is  iron.  Its  use  is  so 
diversified,  both  technically  and  pharmaceutically,  that  we  must  gi^^ 
it  careful  consideration.  No  other  metal  furnishes  more  officials,  and 
almost  without  exception  these  are  valuable. 
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The  element  is  widely  distributed  on  the  earth,  ^t  in  iio  place  as 
the  pure  metal.  It  oxidizes  (rusts)  so  rapidly  that  j^^mot  long  remain 
pure  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  We  find  pure  na^^&on  only  in  meteoric 
stones  which  fall  from  the  heavens,  and  are  sm^Redly  fragments  of  the 
sun's  substance.  This  leads  us  to  the  con^^^b  that  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere must  be  composed  of  some  gases  oth^VRn  oxygen. 

The  principal  ores  of  iron  found  on  the  earth's  surface  are  as  follows: 
Magnetic  iron  ore  or  lode^stone.  This  ore,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
discussed  on  p.  485,  has  the  formula  Fe804,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
ferrous  ferrate,  Fe(Fe02)2,  being  derived  from  a  hypothetic  acid,  HFeOi, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  aluminic  acid  already  described  on  p.  433. 

The  name  ferric  acid  is  not  api>lied  to  this  compoiindi  however,  as  it  appears 
that  there  is  an  acid,  HsFeOii  in  which  iron  shows  the  valence  vi. 
The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid,  K2Fe04,  is  known. 

This  magnetic  iron  ore  is  used  more  by  reason  of  its  magnetic  prop- 
erties than  as  a  source  of  iron.  The  commercial  ores  are  chiefly  red  hemor 
tite,  Fe^Os,  spathic  iron  ore^  FeCOs  and  iron  pyrites,  FeSj.  This  last 
has  already  been  discussed  on  p.  400,  as  one  of  the  sources  of*  sulphuric 
acid,  so  here  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the  term  pyrites  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  pyros,  fire,  and  is  used  in  this  case  because,  when  the  ore 
is  struck,  it  emits  sparks.  Iron  P3rrites  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  only 
iron  compound  in  which  iron  shows  the  valence  iv.  Besides  these  com- 
mercial sources  of  iron,  references  should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  this 
element  is  found  in  chlorophyll  and  in  the  blood,  and  in  both  cases  its 
presence  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  both  plant  and  animal.  So  soon  as 
the  chlorophyll  of  the  plant  or  the  hematin  of  the  blood  becomes  defi- 
cient in  iron,  the  assimilation  processes  of  the  plant  or  animal  economy 
lessens,  with  corresponding  disastrous  results  to  the  organism.  When 
iron  is  absent  from  the  chlorophyll  of  plants  or  from  the  blood  corpuscles, 
such  plants  or  animals  are  said  to  be  anemic. 

Iron  has  been  known  from  ancient  times  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  metals.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  humanity  is  known  by  the  anthropologists  as  the  transi* 
tion  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  age. 

VARIETIES  OF  IRON 

The  commercial  forms  of  the  metal  iron  can  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  groups — cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron.  The  difference 
between  these  three  groups  is  based  on  the  amount  of  carbon  contained 
in  the  metal.  Thus,  cast  iron  contains  from  3  .to  6  per  cent,  carbon; 
steely  from  0.8  to  1.8  per  cent,  of  carbon;  and  wrought  iron,  from  0.2  to 
0.6  per  cent,  carbon. 

The  origin  of  these  diflFerent  varieties  of  iron  is  meirely  a  question 
of  the  manipulation.  Cast  iron  is  prepared  by  treating  the  ore  (an 
oxide  of  iron)  with  coal  and  Umestone  in  the  presence  of  a  blast  of  air. 
The  coal  in  this  case  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

Fe,0,     +     Cj     =     Fej     +    3CO. 

The  carbon  monoxide  produced  also  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on  the 
ore,  ultimately  escaping  as  carbon  dioxide  (CO2).  The  function  of  the 
limestone  is  to  form  a  combination  with  the  siUcates  naturally  found  in 
ore,  the  resulting  calcium  siUcate  separating  in  the  form  of  slag,  it  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  molten  iron.    This  process  goes  on  in  a  special 
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apparatus  Xbl«ft[^umace)  lined  with  brick  or  fire-clay,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  thS^^cess  is  continuous;  alternative  layers  of  the  ore, 
coal,  and  limeston^^^g  dumped  in  at  the  top,  meeting  the  fiery  blast 
produced  by  combusfl^^f  the  preceding  portions  of  coal  about  midway 
down  in  the  apparatu^^Ki  molten  iron  drawn  from  the  bottom. 

Wrought  iron  is  pr^lMi  by  removing  all  the  carbon  from  the  cast 
iron  by  keeping  the  latter  in  the  molten  state  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
bum  the  carbon  contained  therein  by  contact  with  the  air.  There  are 
two  general  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result:  first  and  oldest  is 
called  puddling,  and  consists  of  melting  the  cast  iron  in  flat  vessels  hav- 
ing considerable  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  and  stirring  same  vigoroudy 
with  an  appropriate  paddle  or  spoon  until  all  the  carbon  has  combined 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In  the  more  modern  method  the  molten 
cast  iron  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  air-blast,  being  constantly 
stirred  all  the  while. 

Steel,  as  will  be  noted  above,  contains  a  carbon  percentage  midway 
between  that  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron.  Hence,  by  the  proper 
blending  of  these  two  forms  of  iron,  a  steel  of  any  carbon  percentage 
can  be  obtained,  the  calculation  in  this  case  being  by  the  process  of 
alligation,  similar  to  that  already  described  on  p.  59. 

This  blending  is  performed  by  the  Bessemer  process,  the  operation 
being  carried  on  in  a  special  apparatus  called  the  Bessemer  converter, 
consisting  of  a  huge,  pear-shaped  vessel,  lined  with  fire-brick,  revolving 
on  a  pivot  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  inverted.  Into  this  converts 
the  molten  cast  iron  is  poured,  a  blast  of  air  passed  therein  until  the 
cast  iron  is  converted  into  wrought  iron.  The  wrought  iron  is  then 
blended  with  sufficient  cast  iron  to  make  a  finished  product  of  exactly 
the  carbon  content  desired.  Besides  the  Bessemer  method,  steel  is  now 
made  largely  by  the  open-hearth  process.  Crucible  steel  is  the  name  givei 
special  types  of  steel  made  in  high  black-lead  crucibles  and  now  the 
Heroult  furnace  is  used  for  preparing  such  steels.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  explanation  of  the  manufacture  of  the  three  forms  of  iron  is 
superficial,  extended  comment  thereon  being  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
volume,  and  for  full  details  of  the  process  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  and  books  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

It  might,  however,  be  stated  that,  for  the  modem  manufacture  of 
steel,  many  recipes  are  employed,  and  each  modification  is  usually 
the  secret  of  the  individual  ironmaster.  Thus,  in  making  these  special 
steels  many  of  the  rarer  elements,  such  as  uranium  and  vanadium  are 
added  to  impart  the  desired  toughness  to  the  steel. 

One  modification  of  steel  manufacture  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  A  greftt 
drawback  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  the  iron  ore  obtained  in  continental 
Europe  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  ore  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  phos- 
phorus, which  caused  the  finished  steel  to  be  brittle,  and  hence  comparatively  useless. 
A  remedy  for  this  condition  was  discovered  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  who  emrioved 
the  simple  method  of  lining  the  Bessemer  converter  with  calcined  dolomite.  Wboi 
the  phosphorus-bearing  ores  were  converted  into  wrought  iron  in  such  convertefs. 
the  phosphorus  was  absorbed  by  the  calcium  and  magnesium  of  the  dolomite  lininf. 
with  the  formation  of  the  phosphates  of  these  two  metals.  Not  only  does  tfai? 
process  afford  a  ready  means  of  removing  the  phosphorus  from  the  ore,  but  the  dolo- 
mite lining  is  thereby  converted  into  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  having 
ready  sale  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  properties  of  iron  must  be  discussed  imder  the  three  diversified 
forms  just  described.     All  three  forms  of  iron — cast  iron,  steel,  and 
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wrought  iron — ^act  chemically  as  iron,  all  dissolving  i^ji(!ms  to  form 
ferrous,  and  eventually  ferric,  salts.  Another  point^^mng  their  iron 
origin  is  the  fact  that  all,  when  exposed  to  the  moi^^^osphere,  oxidize 
with  the  formation  of  Fe20s,  which  is  familiar  t|^^under  the  name  of 
ironrrast.  Ph3rsically ,  the  three  forms  show  a  iJ^Ha  dis-similarity .  Cast 
iron,  for  example,  melts  at  1150°C.,  is  qvdij^/^ftle,  and  hence  breaks 
when  hammered.  This  variety  is  called  cast  iron  because  it  shares  with 
water  and  with  bismuth  the  property  of  expanding  at  the  moment  of 
solidification.  Sted  melts  at  1400°C.,  and  is  the  reverse  of  brittle,  being, 
when  properly  tempered,  the  most  elastic  of  metals.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  hence  it  is  but  dightly  affected  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  not  break- 
ing as  cast  iron  does,  and  not  flattening,  as  does  wrought  iron.  Wrought 
iron  melts  at  1500°C.,  and  is  neither  brittle  nor  elastic,  but  is  very  mallea- 
ble. In  fact,  a  commercial  term  for  this  form  of  iron  is  maUeable  iron, 
and  to  this  property  is  due  its  use  in  the  arts. 

There  are  now  so  many  commercial  varieties  of  metallic  iron  that  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  cast  iron,  steel  and  wrought  iron,  is  difficult  to  draw.  Richards 
suggests  that  all  malleable  irons  and  steels  containing  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  iron  be 
o^id  steel  and  that  all  non-malleable  iron  be  designated  as  cast  iron. 

Of  the  commercial  forms  of  iron  just  mentioned,  wrought  iron  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  piure  element;  steel  and  cast  iron,  being  now 
considered  as  mixtures  of  iron  with  varying  proportions  of  iron  carbide. 

Tests. — The  tests  for  iron  and  its  salts  are  as  follows:  The  black  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  treating  its  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide;  the 
reddish-brown  magma  by  treatment  of  ferric  solutions  with  ammonium 
hydroxide,  this  precipitate  being  formerly  of&cial  under  the  name  of /cm 
oxidum  hydratum;  and  the  black  coloration  produced  on  treating  an  iron 
solution  with  tannin.  This  latter  mixture,  when  combined  with  appro- 
priate adhesive  agents,  forms  the  typical  black  ink,  and  is  of  pharmaceutic 
interest  because  such  black  coloration  is  produced  whenever  an  iron  salt  is 
combined  with  the  preparation  of  a  drug  containing  tannin. 

Besides  these  tests,  far  more  characteristic  are  potassium  ferrf cyanide, 
which  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  terrous  salts,  and  potassimn  ferro- 
cyanide,  which  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  feme  salts.  An  exceedingly 
delicate  test  for  ferric  salts  is  the  red  color  produced  by  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate. 

Metallic  iron  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  in  two  forms,  namely, 
ferrum  and  ferrum  redudum, 

FERRXTM— Iron 

(Ferr.) 

Metallic  iron  [Fe  »  55.84]  in  the  form  of  fine,  bright  wire. 

Remarks. — This  is  wrought  iron,  usually  in  the  form  of  fine,  bright, 
non-elastic  wire,  and  a  popular  variety  of  this  is  what  is  commercially 
termed  cardrteeth,  consisting  of  small  points  of  iron  wire  used  as  the  teeth 
of  appliances  employed  in  carding  wool  and  cotton. 

In  dissolving  card-teeth  in  acids,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

Fe    +4    H,SO     =     FeS04     +    H,, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  peculiar  odor  is  emitted. 
This  odor  is  due  to  the  hydrocarbon  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  card-teeth. 
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Iron  wire  isrecognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  only  as  a  source  of  iron 
compounds,  it^^ipg  the  most  convenient  form  from  which  to  make  the 
salts  of  the  metal 


FERl^M  REDUCTUM— Reduced  Iron 

(Ferr.  Reduct. — Fenrm^dactum — Iron  by   Hydrogen — Quevenne's 

Iron) 

Iron  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  ferric  oxide. 
It  contains  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  [Fe  =  &5.84].  Preserve  it  io 
well-stoppered  containers. 

Summarized  Descripium. 

Ver^  fine,  grayish-black,  lusterless  powder;  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol;  ignite 
on  heatingi  forming  ferroso-ferric  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  172. 

For  tests  for  idmUlVy  for  impurities  (arsenic,  sulphide)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P., 
p.  172  and  also  Part  v  of  this  book. 

Reduced  iron  represents  a  chemically  pure  form  of  iron;  hence  sup- 
posedly entirely  free  from  carbon.  It  is  prepared  by  placing  subcarbon- 
ate  of  iron  (virtually,  ferric  oxide,  Fe208)  in  a  tube  of  Bohemian  glass  or 
a  piece  of  iron  piping,  some  four  feet  long,  and  one-half  to  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Hydrogen,  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  (zinc  and  acid,  see 
p.  479),  is  passed  through  the  tube,  which  is  placed  in  an  appropriate 
coal  or  gas  furnace  and  heat  is  appUed  after  the  air  has  been  expelled  from 
the  tube  by  the  current  of  hydrogen,  which,  passing  over^the  heated  ferric 
oxide,  reduces  it  to  pure  iron  by  the  following  reaction : 

FeiO.  +  3H,  =  Fe,  -f  3HjO. 

This  explains  its  synonym,  iron  by  hydrogen. 

Before  removing  the  reduced  iron  from  the  tube,  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  same  be  perfectly  cooled.  If  the  iron  be  poured  out  while 
still  hot,  its  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  so  great  that  it  directly 
combines  therewith,  with  the  formation  of  a  vivid  flame.  Such  sub- 
stances which  spontaneously  ignite  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
air  are  said  to  be  pyrophoric,  and  as  a  striking  illustration  may  be  cited 
antimony  sulphide.  Some  writers  claim  that  pure  reduced  iron  is  not 
P3n'ophoric,  that  phenomena  being  caused  by  presence  of  ferrous  oxide, 
FeO. 

Reduced  iron  is  a  valuable  tonic. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

The  following  compounds  of  iron  are  official : 

Ferrous  Salts: 

Saccharated  ferrous  carbonate.    At  least  15  per  cent,  absolute  FeOOi. 
Mass  of  ferrous  carbonate.    At  least  35  per  cent,  absolute  FeCOa. 
Pills  of  ferrous  carbonate.     At  least  0.06  Gm.  FeGOs  to  each  pill. 
Syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  4.75  to  5.25  per  cent,  absolute  Fels. 
Pdls  of  ferrous  iodide  contain  0.04  Gm.  iron  and  0.05  Gm.  iodine  to  each  pilL 
Ferrous  sulphate.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  FeS04  +  7HtO. 
Exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate.     At  least  SOper  cent,  absolute  FeS04. 
Granulated  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSOi  +  7H2O. 

Ferric  Salts: 

Ferric  chloride  (FeCls)  contains  at  least  20  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

Solution  of  feme  .chloride  contains  29  per  cent,  absolute  FeCU  or  10  to  11  per 

cent,  metallic  iron. 
Tincture  of  ferric  chloride  contains  about  13  per  cent,  absolute  FeCU  or  4.48  per 

cent,  metallic  iron. 
Ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesium  oxide.    A  magma  consisting  of   Fe(OH)% 

mag;nesium  sulphate,  and  water. 
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Scdution  of  ferric  sulphate  contains  about  36  per  cent.  Fes(S04)s  or  9.5  to  10.5 

per  cent,  metallic  iron. 
Solution  ol  ferric  subsulphate  consists  of  basic  ferric  si^pbate;  contains  13  to  14 

per  cent,  metallic  iron. 
Solution  of  iron  and  ammonium  acetate.     A  pharmaceutical  containing  4  per 

cent,  tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 

Scale  SalU  of  Iran: 

Iron  and  ammonium  citrate  contain  at  least  16  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 
Iron  and  quinine  citrate  contain  at  least  13  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 
Ferric  phosphate  contains  at  least  12  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

It  will  be  seen  that  iron  compounds  in  the  above  table  are  grouped 
into  ferrous  salts,  ferric  salts,  and  scale  salts  of  iron.  The  latter,  which 
are  pharmaceutic  preparations  rather  than  definite  chemicals,  will  be 
discussed  by  themselves  (p.  517).  The  ferrous  salts  and  ferric  salts  are 
combinations  of  acids  with  iron,  the  latter  exhibiting  two  different 
valences. 

Reference  to  the  elemental  table  on  p.  352  shows  that  iron  is  one  of 
the  positive  elements  which  possess  more  than  one  valence,  and  that, 
while  the  variation  in  the  valence  of  negative  elements  is  almost  in- 
variably a  difference  of  two — say  i,  m,  v,  vii,  or  n,  iv,  vi — ^thus  agreeing 
with  Frankland's  bond  idea,  explained  on  p.  350,  the  variation  of  iron, 
expressed  in  that  table,  is  ii  and  m,  the  two  phases  of  the  element  being 
expressed  as  ferrous  and  ferric  respectively. 

The  formulas  of  ferrous  compounds,  such  as  ferrous  iodide,  Fels,  or 
f  errotus  sulphate,  FeS04,  are  easy  to  comprehend  if  one  bears  in  mind  that 
bivalent  iron — ^iron  with  two  free  bonds — ^acts  exactly  as  does  bivalent 
calcium,  and  all  that  was  said  of  the  formulas  of  alkaline  earth  metals 
on  p.  459  applies  to  ferrous  salts. 

In  giving  the  valence  m  to  the  ferric  form  clearness  is  possibly  sacri- 
ficed for  brevity,  and  it  is  well  to  explain  that  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion on  the  valence  of  ferric  iron,  some  giving  the  valence  ui  (Fe^), 
and  others  giving  two  molecules  of  iron  with  the  valence  vi — (Fe^)^^ 
The  latter  view  was  that  accepted  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1890,  but  at  the  revision  of  1900  the  trivalent  view  was  accepted,  and 
as  a  reETult  the  formula  of  ferric  chloride  is  given  as  FeCU  in  the  present 
pharmacopoeia. 

The  formula  FesCU  is  accepted  by  some  chemists  (Deville  and  Troust . 
also  Friedel  and  Crafts)  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  molecular  weight 
estimations  place  it  nearer  that  of  the  formula  FesCU  than  that  of  FeCU, 
and  then,  too,  if  the  formula  FesCU  prevails,  it  would  show  the  valence 
of  ferric  iron  to  be  iv,  thus  maintaining  the  regularity  in  valence  variation 
noticeable  in  the  negative  elements.  If  iron  has  the  valence  iv,  two 
atoms  wotild  link  together  just  as  two  carbon  atoms  link  in  ethane  (see 
p.  567)|  giving  the  following  formula: 

■  ^— a 

I  Fe,CU 


Fe 


—CI 
—CI 

--a 


The  only  reason  that  such  formulas  as  FeCls  are  employed  instead 
of  FejCle  is  for  sake  of  brevity. 
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FERROUS  SALTS 

Ferrous  carbonal^^eGOzy  is  official  in  three  forms:  the  saccharated, 
the  mass  an^d  the^'pills.  In  all  these  preparations  the  carbonate  is  manu- 
factured in  about  the  same  way — ^treatment  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  In  the  saccharated,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  used; 
and  in  the  other  two,  potassium  carbonate  is  employed,  the  reaction  in 
the  latter  case  being — if  we  use  crystalUzed  ferrous  sulphate — 

FeS047H,0  +  K.COa  =K,S04  +  FeCO,  +  7H,0. 
278  138  174  116  126 

This  means  that  every  278  grammes  of  crystalUzed  ferrous  sulphate  will 
produce  116  grammes  of  ferrous  carbonate.  If  sodium  carbonate  is  used 
the  reaction  will  be  similar  except  that  sodium  sulphate  will  be  the 
by-product. 

Uncombined  ferrous  carbonate  is  very  unstable,  going  over  into 
ferric  oxide  by  the  following  reaction : 

2FeC0a  +  O  -  2C0,  -f  Fe,0,. 

/From  the\ 
\      air       ; 

The  iron  carbonate  or  subcarbonate  of  iron  usually  found  in  stores, 
a  red-brown  powder,  is  almost  entirely  Fe208 — common  iron-rust.  The 
oxidation  of  the  carbonate  may  be  partly  prevented  by  protecting  the 
salt  with  sugar,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  all  four  of&cial  preparatioi^ 
just  mentioned  have  sugar  as  an  ingredient. 

FERRI  CARBONAS  SACCHARATXTS—Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbomite 

(Ferr.  Carb.  Sacch.) 

Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbonate  contains  not  leas  than  15  per  cent,  of  FeCOt 
(115.84).     Preserve  it  in  small,  well-stoppered  bottles,  exposed  to  light. 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  50  Gm.  ferrous  sulphate  in  200  mils  of  hot  distilled  water,  add  a  few  (lrop5 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  niter;  dissolve  35  Gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  in  500  mils 
of  distilled  water  at  50°C.  and  filter.  Put  the  soda  solution  into  a  flask,  pour  in  the 
iron  solution,  fill  flask  with  boiling  distilled  water  and  let  mixture  stand  imtil  sedi- 
mented.  Then  siphon  off  supernatant  liquid,  wash  precipitate  by  sedimentation  and 
siphoning  imtil  free  from  sulphates,  stram  on  strainer,  mix  with  sugar  and  sugar  of 
milk,  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness  and  then  powder,  adding  enough  sugar 
to  make  100  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S.  P. 

Summarized  Description, 

Greenish-)3rown  powder;  gradually  oxidized  in  air;  sweetish  ferruginoiis  ttate; 
partly  soluble  in  water;  completely  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  with  effer- 
vescence.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  165. 

For  tests  for  iderUity,  for  impurities  (sulphates)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  1^ 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  process,  that  this  compound  is  made 
by  pouring  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  a  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, and  washing  the  precipitated  ferrous  carbonate  with  boiling 
water,  all  the  time  using  precautions  to  prevent  access  of  air.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  then  mixed  with  sugar,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath,  and  finally  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
to  make  the  finished  product  contain  about  15  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
carbonate. 

The  saccharated  carbonate  has  all  the  properties  of  ferrous  carbonate, 
and  is  a  chalybeate  tonic,  particularly  indicated  in  anemia. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 
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MASSA  FERRI  CARBONATIS— Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate 

The  recipe  for  this  body,  commonly  called  VaUei^s  mass,  as  well  as 
full  details  of  manufacture,  will  be  found  in  Part  VII. 

It  is  made  by  pouring  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  removing  the  resulting  sodium  sulphate  by  washing 
with  warm  water,  to  which  a  sufficient  amount  of  syrup  has  been  added 
to  prevent  oxidation;  the  drained  product  is  then  combined^ with  honey 
and  syrup.  This  preparation  should  contain  at  least  35  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  carbonate,  as  is  figured  out  on  p.  1001. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

FELTTLiB  FERRI  CARBONATIS— Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate 
(Pfl.  Ferr.  Carb. — Chalybeate  Pills— Blaud's  Pills— Ferruginous  Pills) 

Each  pill  contains  not  less  than  0.06  Gm.  of  FeCX)s. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Rab  8  Gm.  potassium  carbonate  in  a  mortar  with  about  5  drops  of  glycerin  and 
5  drops  of  water,  add  16  Gm.  imuulated  ferrous  sulphate  and  4  Gm.  sugar  and  triturate 
untfl  a  green  paste  results.  Then  add  1  Gm.  tragacanth  and  1  Gm.  althsea  and  work 
into  a  mass,  using  more  water  if  necessary.  lS.vide  the  mass  into  100  pills.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  324. 

Assay. — See  Part  V. 

It  wfll  be  seen  that  th^  pills,  which  are  commonly  called  Blaud^s 
piUSf  are  made  by  treati^f  potassium  carbonate  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  sugar,  glycerin,  andrwater,  and  finally  incorporating  althsea  and 
tragacanth  as  excipie^C  The  mass  is  cut  and  rolled  into  pills.  In 
making  these  pills  it jBOuld  be  well  if  no  reaction  took  place  between  the 
potassium  carbona^^nd  ferrous  sulphate  until  the  pill  had  dissolved  in 
the  juices  of  the  siffiiach. 

By  directing  that  the  mass  be  beaten  thoroughly  until  it  assumes 
a  greenish  color,  the  pharmacopoeia  defeats  this  purpose  and  affords 
a  product  distinctly  inferior  to  Vallet's  mass.  From  the  latter  the 
alkaline  sulphate  has  been  removed,  and  the  ferrous  carbonate  is  pro- 
tected by  the  use  of  sugar  and  honey;  whereas,  the  pills,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  still  contain  the  potassium  sulphate  and  a  lesser  amount  of 
protecting  sugar.  Leubner  claims,  however,  that  the  pills,  when  prop- 
erly made,  keep  in  good  condition  as  long  as  15  years.  Efforts  to  make 
Blaud's  pills  in  which  the  reaction  has  not  taken  place  has  resulted  in 
many  ingenious  devices:  for  instance — one  firm  furnishes  a  gelatin-coated 
pill  in  which  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  placed  in  one-half  and  the  potassium 
carbonate  in  the  other  half,  being  separated  in  the  gelatin  membrane. 
The  retail  pharmacist  can  easily  prepare  a  similar  form  of  pill,  if  he  so 
desires,  by  placing  the  constituents,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  in  a  gelatin 
capsule,  the  two  chemicals  being  separated  by  a  layer  of  sugar  of  milk. 

Dose. — 2  pills. 

Mistora  Ferri  Composita  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  GHffiiKa  mixture  is  made  by 
placing  a  mixture  of  myrrh,  sugar^  potassium  carbonate,  and  rose  water  into  a  dis- 
pensing bottle,  adding  thereto  spint  of  lavender,  and  lastly  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  in  rose  water. 

Thispreparation  should  be  freshly  prepared  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent 
out.  Wnen  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  the  potassium  carbonate,  an  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  usually  occurs,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  permit  the  complete 
escape  of  this  gas  before  the  bottle  be  corked,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  fracture 
of  the  flask.  The  preparation,  when  fresh,  is  a  bluish-green  mixture,  but  on  standing, 
especially  when  a  few  doses  have  been  taken  from  the  bottle,  it  changes  to  a  brick- 
dust  red — into  the  so-called  subcarbonate  of  iron.  The  instability  of  this  preparation 
makes  its  use,  at  its  best,  somewhat  questionable,  and  in  dispensing  it  the  pharmacist 
should  mention  to  the  purchaser  the  color  change  which  is  bound  to  occur. 

It  10  used  as  a  ferruginous  tonic  in  tablespoonful  doses. 
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"Fluid"  Ferrous  CarbonaU. — Wilbert  has  suggested  disBolving  3.2  gnunmeB  of 
granulated'  ferrous  sulphate  in  1.5  mils  of  water  and  adding  50  mils  of  glycerin; 
1.6  grammes  of  potassium  carbonate  are  then  dissolved  in  50  mils  glycerin ;  the  two  fluids 
are  mixed  without  any  precipitation.  But  on  adding  any  of  the  mixed  fluid  to  water, 
the  reaction  between  the  sulphate  and  the  carbonate  begins  with  the  precipitation  of 
ferrous  carbonate.  Elach  5  mils  of  the  fluid  represents  the  amount  of  ferrous  carbonate 
in  one  Blaud's  pill. 

Ferrous  chloride,  FeCli,  is  the  leading  constituent  of  liquor  ferri  protockloridi  N.F. 
This  is  made  by  preparing  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  from  card-teeth  and  a  dilated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  mixing  this  solution  with  glycerin  and  diluted  hypopho8pho^ 
ous  acid. 

Ferrous  iodide,  Fel»,  is  another  of  the  unstable  salts  of  iron,  to  pre- 
serve which  it  is  necessary  to  add  sugar  or  some  other  substance  capable 
of  preventing  oxidation  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  reaction  of  manufacture  is  very  simple:  Fe  +  Is  =  Felt- 

The  salt  is  official  in  three  different  forms:  The  saccharated,  the 
syrup,  and  the  piUa,  which  are  coated  with  the  balsam  of  tola  to  pre- 
vent atmospheric  action. 

As  is  the  case  with  ferrous  carbonate,  ferrous  iodide  is  very  unstable, 
splitting,  when  coming  in  contact  with  air,  into  ferric  hydroxide,  iodine, 
and  hydriodic  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

Pel,     +    2H,0     +     O     =     Fe(OH)a     +     I     +     HI. 

(From 
the  air) 

This  decomposition  is  largely  obviated  by  combining  ferrous  iodide 
with  sugar  or  hypophosphorus  acid.  . 

Ferri  lodidum  Saccharattun  (U.S. P.  1890)  was  made  by  preparing  a  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  by  treatment  of  iodine  with  iron  wire,  mixing  the  nltered  solution  with 
sugar  of  milk,  evaporating  to  a  dry  mass,  and  then  mixing  with  sufficient  sugar  of 
mUk  to  make  a  product  containing  20  per  cent,  of  ferrous  iodide. 

This  product  was  very  unstable,  ana  hence  was  wisely  omitted  at  the  last  revisioa. 

STRUPUS  FERRI  lODIDI— Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide 
(Syr.  Ferr,  lod. — Ferri  iodidi  syrupus  P.  I.) 

A  syruj^  liquid  containing  not  less  than  4.75  per  cent,  nor  more  than  5.25  per  cent, 
of  Felf  (309.68).     Preserve  it  in  completely  filled,  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
Manufacture.--Qee  Part  VII. 

Summarized  Description, 

Transparent,  pale-yellow,  ^rupy  liquid;  sweet,  ferruginous  taste;  slightly  seid 
reaction;  sp.  gr.,  1.35.     For  details  see  IJ.S.P..  p.  429. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (iooine)  and  for  cissay  see  U.S.P.,  p^  429 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  syrup  is  made  by  treating  iron  with  iodine,  filter- 
ing the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  (to  which  a  small  amount  of  sugar  has 
been  added)  into  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  which  is  dissolved  therdn  with 
heat.  The  finished  syrup  is  preserved  by  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
hypophosphorous  acid.  The  syrup  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains about  5  per  cent,  ferrous  iodide,  while  that  of  the  U.S.?.  1890  waa 
10  per  cent. 

The  color  of  spoiled  ferrous  iodide  can  be  changed  from  the  brown 
to  the  bright  green  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  card-teeth 
or  reduced  iron,  this  seeming  to  show  that  the  brown  coloration  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  rather  than  caramel,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  one  writer.  While  the  problem  is  still  undecided,  it  behooves  the 
careful  pharmacist  never  to  dispense  a  syrup  that  has  turned  brown. 
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The  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  chalybeate 
tonic,  diluted  with  water,  and  always  taken  through  a  tube,  as  the  fer- 
rous iodide  attacks  the  teeth. 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims). 


PILULJS  FERSI  lODIDI— Pills  of  Ferrous  Iodide 

(PH.  Ferr.  lod.) 

Conden9ed  Recipe, 

Mix  4  Gm.  reduced  iron  with  6  mils  of  water,  add  5  Gm.  iodine  and  triturate  until 
free  from  red  tint.  Then  add  4  Gm.  powdered  glyoyrrhiza,  4  Gm.  sugar,  1  Gm. 
extract  of  glycyrrhisa,  and  1  Gm.  powdered  acacia,  triturate  to  a  paste,  heat  on  a 
water-bath  to  pilular  consistence  and  divide  into  100  pills.  Coat  tnese  with  a  solu- 
tion of  10  Gm.  balsam  of  tolu  in  15  mils  of  ether.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  325. 

Impurity. — ^Free  iodine,  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — ^These  pUls  are  made  by  triturating  reduced  iron,  iodine 
and  water  until  the  red  tint  has  disappeared;  mixing  with  glycyrrhiza, 
sugar,  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  and  acacia,  beating  the  mass  to  a  pilular' 
consistence,  and  coating  the  pills  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  balsam 
of  tolu.  As  already  mentioned,  these  pills  and  the  pills  of  phosphorus 
are  the  only  two  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia  to  be  coated,  and  in 
both  cases  the  coating  is  not  intended  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  pills, 
but  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  active  ingredient. 

Each  pill  contains  about  one  grain  of  ferrous  iodide. 

Dose. — 2  pills. 

Feffii  Uctas  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV),  or  ferrous  lactate,  Fe(CiHftOs)s  +  3HfO. 
is  the  ferrous  salt  of  lactic  acid  (the  composition  of  which  will  be  found  on  p.  609) 
and  is  made  by  treating  lactic  acid  with  reduced  iron,  and  subsequently  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness. 

This  ferrous  preparation  is  the  iron  constituent  of  the  formerly  official  ayrup  of 
hypophosphites  with  iron,  where  it  is  directed  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  most  easily 
assimilable  salt  of  iron.  This  claim  has  never  been  thoroughly  substantiated,  and 
the  preparation  is  one  of  doubtful  value. 

It  is  administered  in  10-grain  doses. 

Ferrous  sulphate  (PeSOO,  called  ''green  vitriol,"  from  the  Latin 
vitretis,  glass,  because  the  crystals  look  like  green  glass.  When  we  distil 
these  crystals,  an  oily  Uquid  passes  over,  and  this,  the  alchemists  of  three 
hundred  years  since,  called  ''oil  of  vitriol,"  a  name  that  still  clings  to  the 
distillate — sulphuric  acid. 

In  an  impure  form  ferrous  sulphate  is  called  "copperas,"  although 
containing  no  copper  whatever. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  official  in  three  forms:  The  crystalline,  contain- 
ing seven  molecules  of  water  of  crystaUization;  the  granulated,  which 
contains  the  same  amount  of  water  as  do  the  crystals  (turn  to  Granula- 
tion on  p.  151),  and,  lastly,  the  exsiccated,  which  represents  the  crys- 
talline minus  the  greater  quantity  of  its  water,  100  parts  of  the  crystals 
yielding  64  parts  of  the  exsiccated.  The  dried  is  preferable  to  the 
crystallme  in  the  manufacture  of  pills,  being  of  smaller  bulk  and  not 
causing  a  soft  mass.  Note  in  these  two  officials — ^the  crystalline  and  the 
.dried — an  interesting  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization on  a  substance.  Dried  ferrous  sulphate  is  a  gra3dsh-white, 
opiaque  powder;  whUe  the  crystals,  which  differ  from  the  dried  only  by  the 
presence  of  water  of  crystallization,  are  green  and  transparent. 
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FERRI  SULPHAS— Ferrous  Sulphate 

(Ferr,  Sulph. — Iron  Protosulphate.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  54.36  nor  more  than  57.07  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  ferrous 
sulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt  [FeSOi  r 
7IitO  «  278.02].     PreServe  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Pale,  bluish-ereen,  efflorescent,  monoclinic  prisms;  saline  styptic  taste;  oxidixesoo 
exposure  to  air,  oecoming  coated  with  brown-yellow  basic  feme  sulphate;  soluble  in 
about  1.4  parts  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  170. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities  (free  acid,  heavy  metals)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  170  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Rernarks. — ^This  salt  is  made  by  treating  scrap  iron  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  point  where  the  green  crystals 
will  be  obtain^.  These  green  crystals  are  not  very  stable,  comparatively 
readily  combining  with  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  the  formation  of  basic 
ferric  sulphates  by  the  following  reactions: 


s 


2FeS04     +    O      -      Fe,0(SO«),. 
2FeS04     =•     Fe,0,S04     +      SO,. 


The  present  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  this  brown  efflorescent  salt 
must  not  be  used  for  any  official  purpose. 

In  order  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  perfectly  green  ferrous  sul- 
phate, it  is  usually  advisable  to  crystallize  from  acid  solution  containing 
some  card-teeth,  the  latter  acting  on  the  acid  with  the  constant  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  Thus,  cheap  copperas  can  be  converted  into  beau- 
tiful crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  dissolving  in  water,  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  some  card-teeth,  and  warming  gently 
imtil  a  green  solution  is  obtained.  This  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
ferric  oxide  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  chalybeate  tonic. 

Dose. — 100  milligrammes  (Ij^  grains). 

FERRI  SULPHAS  GRANULATUS— Granulated  Ferrous  Sulphate 

Official  recipe,  slightly  modified,  and  details  of  manufacture  will 
be  foimd  in  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — This  official  represents  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  form  of 
small  crystals  called  granules.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  ferrous 
sulphate  in  water  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  to  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  stirring  the  mixture  while  it  is  cool- 
ing. (See  p.  151.)  In  this  way  the  salt  separates  into  small  crystals, 
which  are  immediately  transferred  to  a  fimnel,  stoppered  with  a  plug 
of  cotton,  the  mother  liquid  allowed  rapidly  to  drain  oflE,  and  the  crjrstals 
then  freed  from  the  remaining  adhering  water  by  pouring  on  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol;  the  object  of  washing  with  alcohol  being  to  dry  the 
granules  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  without  a  loss  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization. It  should  be  emphasized  that,  theoretically,  granulated  ferrous 
sulphate  contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  water  as  does  the  ciystalline, 
although  in  practice  it  usually  loses  a  small  amoimt  of  its  water  of  hydra- 
tion by  efflorescence. 

Dose. — 100  milligrammes  (13^  grains). 

FERRI    SULPHAS    EXSICCATUS— Exsiccated    Ferrous    Su^te 

Offlcial  recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  will  be  found  in  Part  \H. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  is  made  by  efflorescing  crystallized 
ferrous  sulphate  and  then  exsiccating  on  a  sand-bath;  100  grammes  ol 
the  crystallized  yielding  64  to  65  grammes  exsiccated  salt. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  exsiccated  salt  is  a  much  more  concentrated 
preparation  than  the  ^crystalline,  and,  therefore,  for  a  similar  dose, 
about  three-fifths  as  much  need  be  given.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  pills,  since  the  same  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  can  be  given  in 
the  exsiccated  form  in  a  much  smaller  bulk. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

Ferrous  oxalate  (U.S.P.  1890);  FeC204,  is  made  by  treating  ferrous  sulphate 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  this  process  explains  the  value  of  oxalic  acid  as  a  remover  of 
ink-stains.  Most  black  ink  is  tannate  of  iron,  and  if  to  this  oxalic  acid  be  added,  the 
tannic  acid  is  replaced  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  resulting  ferrous  oxalate  leaves  a  light 
yellow  stain,  instead  of  the  pronounced  black  of  the  ink,  and  while  the  stain  is  as 
insoluble  as  is  ink,  it  does  not  show.  In  using  oxaUc  acid  for  this  purpose  great  care 
must  be  taken  lest  it  injure  the  fabric. 

FERRIC  SALTS 

Having  already  given  the  structure  of  ferric  salts  our  careful  con- 
sideration, we  can  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  compoimds  them- 
selves, commencing  with  one  that  will  thoroughly  explain  the  transition 
from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state,  namely: 

FERRI  CHLORXDUM— Ferric  Chloride 
(Ferr.  Chlor. — Iron  Perchloride) 

It  contains  FeCls  (162.22)  in  a  hydrated  form  corresponding  to  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  Fe.      Preserve  it  in  well-closed  glass  containers. 

Svanmariied  Description. 

Orange-yellow,  deliquescent,  crystalline  pieces;  strongly  styptic  taste;  soluble  in 
about  0.2  part  of  water;  also  soluble  alcohol,  ^Ivcerin  or  ether;  on  heating,  first  fuses, 
then  dissociates  into  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  oxide.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  166. 

For  testa  for  identity ,  for  impurities  (zinc,  lead,  copper,  alkaline  salts,  nitric  acid, 
ferrous  salt)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  166  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book.  ^ 

Remarks. — In  making  this  salt,  we  first  treat  iron  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  gives  us  ferrous  chloride,  FeCU,  by  the  following  reaction : 

Fe     +     2HC1     =     H,     +     FeCl,. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  usually  a  metal  treated  with  an  acid 
will  yield  an  '^ous"  salt  of  that  metal;  that  salt  exhibiting  the  metal 
in  its  lowest  valence.  Hence  we  get  in  this  case  ferrous  chloride,  which 
is  analogous  to  ferrous  oxide,  which  we  do  not  want.  We  wish  ferric 
chloride,  and  how  are  we  to  get  it?  How  did  we  make  sulphuric  oxide 
from  sulphurems  oxide?  See  p.  399;  by  oxidizing  with  nitric  acid;  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  do  with  ferrous  chloride  to  change  it  into  ferric 
chloride;  the  reaction  being: 

6Fea,     +    6HC1     -h    2HN0i     =     NjO,     +    4H,0     +    3Fe,Cl». 

Coini)are  this  reaction  with  that  of  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  oxide 
to  siJphuric  oxide,  given  on  p.  399,  and  the  analogy  will  be  noted. 

The  three  molecules  of  HNOs  break  into  N2O2,  H2O,  and  three  atoms 
of  oxygen,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  yielded 
by  the  two  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  hangs  the  entire  proportion  of  the 
equation. 

Note  that  in  this  oxidation  the  oxygen  does  not  combine  with  the 
iron,  but  that  it  seizes  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  setting 
the  chlorine  free  and  giving  it  a  chance  to  combine  with  the  iron  of  the 
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ferrous  chloride.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  on  p.  398 
thd^t  the  function  of  an  oxidizing  agent  is  not  merely  that  of  adding  oxy- 
gen to  a  substance,  but  that  its  main  effort  is  toward  raising  the  valence 
of  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  reaction.  Moreover,  the  element 
whose  valence  is  raised  is  not  necessarily  the  one  which  is  oxidized. 

In  practice,  ferric  chloride  is  first  made  in  the  form  of  the  official 
solution  and  this  is  then  evaporated  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  original 
weight  and  the  residue  is  set  aside  until  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass. 

The  pharmacopoeial  statement  that  ferric  chloride  is  soluble  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  alcohol  is  made  use  of  in  Rothe's  process  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  iron. 

The  official  ferric  chloride  is  used  as  a  styptic  externally,  and  inter- 
nally as  a  tonic. 

Dose, — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

LIQUOR  FERRI CHLORIDI— Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride 
(Liq.  Ferr.  Chlor-^rSolution  of  Iron  Perchloride) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  ferric  chloride  [FeCU  ==  162.22],  correspondinK 
to  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  nor  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  Fe.  Preserve  it  m  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  protected  from  light. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Heat  125  Gm.  card-teeth  (p.  501)  with  a  mixture  of  420  Gm.  hydrochloric  acid  with 
250  mils  of  distilled  water  on  a  water-bath  until  effervescence  ceases  (or  for  one  and 
one-fourth  hours).  Then  boil  the  mixture,  filter,  wash  the  filter  with  hot  distilled 
water,  add  to  the  filtrate  220  Gm.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  the  mixture  to  65  Gm. 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  large  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  Then  warm  gently,  add 
more  nitric  acid  if  the  liquid  is  black  and  warm  until  the  liauid  is  clear  reddish- 
brown  and  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then  evaporate  in  a  sana-bath  untU  free  from 
nitric  acid,  adding  water  as  necessary.  Lastly,  add  40  Gm.  hydrochloric  acii  and 
enough  water  to  make  1000  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  240. 

Summarized  Descrivtian, 

Reddish-brown  liquid:  acid,  strongly  styptic  taste;  acid  reaction;  sp.  gr.  1.29 to 
1.32.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  241. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (zinc,  copper,  lead,  alkaline  salts,  nitric  acid, 
ferrous  salts)  and  for  ctssay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  241,  ana  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

This  preparation  contains  about  29  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  salt,  the 
solution  containing  an  excess  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  rarely 
administered  in  medicine,  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  being  preferred 
for  internal  use,  and  MonsePs  solution  is  better  for  external  styptic 
purposes. 

Dose. — 0.1  mil  (Ij^  minims). 

Liquor  Ferri  Ozychloridi  (N.F.)  is  made  by  preparing  ferric  hydroxide  from  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  and  ammonia  water  and  then  adding  to  the  washed  magroH. 
hydrochloric  acid  (not  quite  enough  to  make  a  normal  chloride)  glycerin  and  water. 

TINCTXJRA  FERRI  CHLORIDI— Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride 

(Tr.  Ferr,  Chlor.) 

A  hydro-alcoholic  solution  containing  ferric  chloride  [FeCl«  «  162.22]  (about  13 
per  cent.),  corresponding  to  not  less  than  4.48  per  cent,  of  Fe.  Protect  Tincture  oi 
Ferric  Chloride  from  light. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  360  mils  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  enough  alcohol  to  make  1  liter;  !*t 
stand  three  months  before  dispensing.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  454. 

Summarized  Description. 

Bright y  amber-colored  liquid;  slightly  ethereal  odor;  astringent  styptic  taste ;•«: 
reaction;  sp.  gr.  1.00.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  454. 

For  tests  for  iderUity,  for  impurities  (nitric  acid)  and  for  assay  see  U.8.P.,  p.  ^^ 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Bemark8. — This  galenic  preparation  is  made  by  combining  350  mils 
of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils,  and  allow- 
ing same  to  stand  for  three  months  before  dispensing,  in  order  that 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  found  in  the  solution  will  have  time  to  act 
on  the  alcohol  and  form  compound  ethers,  which  render  it  more  active. 

It  is  sometimes  confusing  to  a  student  to  read  superficially  that  this  tincture  con- 
tains 35  per  cent,  of  the  solution,  which  contains  about  29  per  cent,  of  ferric  chloride 
and  then  note  that  the  actual  ferric  chloride  content  of  the  tincture  is  about  13  per 
cent.    The  following  figures  show,  however,  that  the  latter  statement  is  correct: 

1000  mils  of  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  contain  350  mils  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

1000  mils  of  the  tincture  weigh  the  same  as  water,  1000  grammes. 

1000  grammes  of  the  tincture  contain  350  mils  of  the  solution. 

1000  grammes  of  the  solution  contain  290  grammes  of  dry  ferric  chloride. 

1000  grammes  of  the  solution  measure  1000  -^  1.3  or  769  mils. 

769  mils  of  the  solution  contain  290  grammes  of  dry  ferric  chloride. 

350  mils  of  the  solution  contain  '^5^69  X  290  or  about  131.9  grammes  of  dry 
ferric  chloride. 

Hence  1000  grammes  of  the  tincture  contain  350  mib  of  solution  or  131.9  grammes 
of  ferric  chloride;  hence  the  tincture  contains  13.19  per  cent.  FeClt. 

The  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means 
for  the  administration  of  iron.  The  chief  objection  is  the  fact  that, 
when  taken  directly  into  the  mouth,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  teetfiy  due 
partly  to  the  iron,  but  chiefly  to  the  excess  of  acid  present  in  the  prepara- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  generally  directed  to  be  administered  largely 
diluted  with  water  and  sucked  through  a  tube.  A  very  simple  and 
effective  method  of  administration,  totally  devoid  of  any  danger  of 
injuring  the  teeth,  is  to  drop  the  dose  of  the  tincture  into  a  gelatin  capsule 
of  appropriate  size,  say,  No.  2  or  No.  3,  and  then  swallow  the  same  imme- 
diately in  a  draught  of  water.  Such  capsules  are  unstable,  the  water  in 
the  tincture  dissolving  the  gelatin,  and  hence  must  be  made  by  the  patient 
at  the  moment  of  administration — a  very  simple  matter  when  the  proper 
directions  are  given. 

Dose. — 0.6  mil  (8  minims). 

The  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  is  an  ingredient  of  the  solution  of  iron 
and  arnrnonium  CLcetaie.     (See  p.  516.) 

'nnctore  Feni  Citro-diloridi  (N.F.)  was  devised  bv  Cruse,  under  the  name  of 
tasteless  tincture  of  iron  and  is  made  by  treating  solution  oi  ferric  chloride  with 
sodium  citrate  and  adding  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  green  fluid  and  is 
valuable  inasmuch  as  prescriptions  calling  for  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  alon^  with 
alkaline  phosphates  can  frequently  be  compounded  without  precipitation,  if  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  the  citro-chl6ride  is  emploved.  Like  tincture 
of  ferric  chloride  U.S.P.  the  tincture  of  citro-chloride  represents  350  mils  of  the  official 
solution  to  the  liter. 

lliicttira  Fern  Chloddi  Aetherea  (N.F.)  or  BesiuschefPs  Hnctwret  is  an  ethereal 
tincture  of  ferric  chlorid&  It  is  made  by  mixing  6  parts  of  the  official  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  with  enough  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  to  make  one  liter  and 
letting  the  mixture  stand  in  the  sunlight  until  it  is  bleached. 

Fcrri  Hypophosphis  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  ferric  hypophosphite  Fe(PHiO,)i, 
seems  to  present  a  very  difficult  symbolic  formula.  However,  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  tne  formula  of  hypophosphorous  acid,  HPHsOs,  is  given  on  p.  406.  The 
formula  there  g^ven  shows  but  one  hydroxyl  group,  and  a  dictum  in  chemistiy  is 
that  in  all  inorganic  acids,  save  the  haloids,  only  tnose  hydrogen  atoms  found  m  a 
hydroxyl  group  are  replaceable  by  a  metal.  Hence  hypophosphorous  acid  has  but  one 
replaceable  hydrogen;  unlike  its  near  relative,  phosphoric  acia,  whose  graphic  formula, 
given  on  p.  359,  shows  it  to  have  three  hydroxyls,  and  therefore  three  replaceable 
hydrogens. 
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Since  one  molecule  of  hvpophosphorous  acid  contains  but  one  atom  of  replaceable 
hydrogen,  and  since  the  valence  of  ferric  iron  is  m,  if  preferred,  (Fe»)v»,  two  atoms  d 
ferric  iron,  which  can  replace  six  atoms  of  hydrogen,  will  combine  with  six  molecules 
of  hvpophosphorous  acid,  thus: 

r      —  HPH,0,  p pg^Q^ 

K  A-  HP  H,o.  Kp —  ph!o! 

I    V#—  FTP  TT.O.  I   V^ PFr.O. 


HP  H,Oj  ■  V# PH,0,  or 

plus                       gives  Fe,(PH»Oj)#. 

HP  H,02  p pjj^Q^ 

^ PH,0, 

HP  H,0,  ■  V# PH,0, 


pius  gives 

r    —  HPH,02  r 

Kp-         HPH,o,  Kp. 


This  salt  is  made  by  treating  a  solution  of  calcium  hypophosphit^ 
with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  when  ferric  hypophosphite  is  produced 
by  the  following  reaction: 

3Ca(PH,0,),     +     Fe,CU     =     2Fe(PH,0i)i     4-     3CaCl,. 

In  this  case  calcium  chloride  dissolves,  while  the  ferric  h3rpopho^ 
phite  precipitates. 

Ferric  hypophosphite  possesses  properties  similar  to  all  hypophos- 
phites,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  chalybeate  tonic.  It  is 
given  in  3-grain  doses. 

Liquor  Ferri  Hypophosphis  (N.F.)  is  a  16.5  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  hypophos- 
phite m  glycerin  and  water;  potassium  citrate  being  added  to  facilitate  the  dissolTinf 
of  the  iron  salt. 

Ferric  Valerianate  (U.S.P.  1890),  Fe(C5HjOt)i,  is  the  ferric  salt  of  valerianic  acic. 
the  chemistry  of  which  will  be  found  on  p.  617.  It  is  jnade  by  the  double  decompootion 
of  sodium  valerianate  ^dth  ferric  sulphate,  the  reaction  being  as  follows : 

eNaCHjO,     +     Fe,(SO«),     =     SNajSO*     +     2Fe(C,H,0,),. 

The  insoluble  ferric  valerianate  thus  produced  is  separated  from  the  sodiuC' 
sulphate  by  filtration  and  subsequent  washing  of  the  precipitate. 

The  ferric  valerianate  is  given  as  a  tonic  and  nervine  in  doses  of  from  0.3-0.6  Gm 
(5-10  grains). 

Feni  et  Ammonii  Sulphas  (U.S.P.)  or  ferric  ammonium  svlphaU^  is  the  well-knowc 
ferric  oLumy  the  chemistry  of  which  was  thoroughly  explained  on  p.  492  among  the 
other  alums,  hence  we  only  need  to  emphasize  the  analogy  between  the  official  aluia 
and  ferric  alum : 

Alum  (U.S.P.)  is K,S04Als(S04)t24H/). 

Ferric  alum  is   (NH«),SO«Fe,(SO«)i24HtO. 

Ferric  alum  is  made  by  combining  molecular  quantities  of  the  solution  of  ferric 
sulphate  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  On  evaporating  the  mixture  ^ 
pure  crystals  of  ferric  alum  separate,  leavmg  the  dark-brown  mother  liquor.  ^ 
already  mentioned  on  p.  492,  ferric  alum  possesses  very  few  of  the  properties  of  the 
average  iron  salt,  being  much  more  similar  to  the  alums. 

It  is  used  as  styptic  and  very  rarely  internally. 

Ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(S04)89  which  is  graphically     p(  -  SO4 


Fe 


\ 

=so«, 


is  official  in  the  form  of  a  solution  containing  about  36  per  cent,  of  ferw 
sulphate^ — called  liquor  ferri  <«rsulphati8,  to  distinguish  it  from  tw 
official  solution  of  the  basic  salt,  liquor  ferri  svbstUphalis,  which  is  com- 
monly called  "Monsel's  solution." 
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LIQUOR  FERRI TERSULPHATIS— Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate 
(Liq.  Ferr,  Tersulph. — Solution  of  Iron  Tersulphate) 

An  amieous  solution  containing  normal  ferric  sulphate  [FesCSOOi  »  399.89], 
corresponding  to  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent,  of  Fe. 
Manufacture, — See  Part  VII. 

Summarized  Description, 

YeUo wish-brown  liquid;  acid,  strongly  styptic  taste:  acid  reaction;  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  with  water;  sp.  gr.  1.432.     f*or  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  244. 

For  tests  for  idehtUyyior  impurities  (nitric  acid,  ferrous  salt)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  244  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Solution  of  ferric  sulphate  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of 
ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  a  process  entirely  analogous 
to  that  described  under  the  head  of  ferric  chloride.  Details  on  p.  609. 
As  in  the  case  of  ferric  chloride,  it  is  seen  that,  to  accompUsh  this  result, 
not  only  is  nitric  acid  necessary,  but  also  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
characteristic  acid,  in  this  case  sulphuric  acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
being  directly  proportional  to  the  diflFerence  in  SO4  groups  expressed  in 
the  two  formulas,  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  sulphate. 

The  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  iron  preparations,  although  very  rarely  called  for  in  prescriptions 
or  at  the  counter.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  scale  salts  of  iron,  and  is 
the  iron  constituent  used  in  preparing  the  antidote  for  arsenic.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  pharmacist  must  keep  in  stock  a  solution 
of  tersulphate  of  ijron. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  ferric  sulphate  of  this  preparation  is  the 
true  persulphate  of  iron,  though,  through  an  imfortunate  blimder, 
custom  has  established  the  precedent  of  calUng  the  solution  of  subsul- 
phate  of  iron  ''solution  of  persulphate  of  iron." 

LIQUOR  FERSI  SUBSXTLPHATIS— Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate 

(Lriq.    Ferr.   Subsulph. — Monsel's   Solution — Solution   of   Basic   Ferric 

Sulphate) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  basic  ferric  sulphate  corresponding  to  not  less 
than  13  per  cent,  nor  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  Fe. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  65  Gm.  sulphuric  acid  with  500  nuls  of  distilled  water  in  a  porcelain  evapo- 
rating dish,  heat  to  100°C.  and  add  70  Gm.  nitric  acid.  Then  add  675  Gm.  coarsely 
powdered  ferrous  sulphate  divided  into  four  equal  portions  and  add  these  portions, 
one  at  a  time,  to  the  hot  liquid,  stirring  after  each  addition  until  effervescence  ceases. 
If y  after  adding  all  of  the  ferrous  sidphate  the  liquid  is  black,  add  enough  more  nitric 
iicid  to  complete  the  oxidisation  (see  p.  509) ;  then  boil  until  the  solution  is  free  from 
nitric  acid,  adding  enough  distilled  water  to  prevent  too  great  concentration.  Lastly, 
add  eoougn  distilled  water  to  make  1000  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  243. 

Summarized  Description. 

Oark  reddish-brown  liquid;  acid,  stronsly  styptic  taste;  miscible  with  water  and 
alcohol;  sp.  gr.  1.548.     For  details  see  U.8.P.,  p.  243. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (nitric  acid,  ferrous  salt)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.  P.,  p.  243  and  also  JPart  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  is  commonly  called  Monsel's  solution.  The  prefix 
'^sub"  means  a  basic  salt — a  combination  of  an  oxide  of  a  metal  with  a 
salt  of  the  same  metal.  Thus,  ferric  ^libsulphate  is  a  combination  of 
ferric  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide;  bismuth  ^t^nitrate  is  a  combination  of 
bismuth  nitrate  and  bismuth  oxide;  and  so  on.  Note  that  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia definition  given  above,  no  symbolic  formula  is  assigned  the  iron 

23 
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salt  found  in  Monsei's  solution.    In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880  the 
formula  was  given  as  Fe40(S04)fi,  which  may  be  untangled  as  foUows: 

If  we  take  three  molecules  Fe40(S04)s  we  get FisOt(S04)ii 

Subtract  from  this FesOi 

We  have  left FeiQ(S04)« 

Or 6Fe,(S04)i. 

In  other  words,  five  molecules  of  ferric  sulphate  and  one  molecule  of 
ferric  oxide  give  three  molecules  of  ferric  subsulphate. 

Both  solutions — of  ferric  subsulphate  and  of  ferric  tersulphate— 
are  made  from  ferrous  sulphate — ^just  as  ferric  chloride  was  made  from 
ferrous  chloride — by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  the  reaction  in  making 
ferric  tersulphate  being: 

6PeS04       +     3H,S04     +    2HN0,     =     3Fe,(S0«),     +     N,0,     +     4H,0. 

Compare  this  to  the  equation  in  making  subsulphate,  viz. : 

12FeS04     +    3Hj|S0«     -h     4HN0,     =     SFeiOCSGO.     +     2N,0,     +     5HA 

This  shows  that  while  three  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used  in 
both  reactions,  that  quantity  suffices  for  six  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  making  the  tersulphate,  and  for  twelve  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate 
when  the  subsulphate  is  made.  In  other  words,  in  making  the  tersul- 
phate from  a  given  quantity  of  ferrous  sidphate,  twice  as  much  sulphuric 
acid  is  required  as  is  needed  to  make  the  subsulphate.  "Hie  NiOs  of 
the  equations  just  given  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air  is  instantly  converted  into  N2O4,  which  we  met  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  manufacture  and  which  form  the  red  fimies  spoken  of  in  the 
pharmacopoeial  process. 

Note  that  Monsel's  solution — ^the  attbsulphate — is  to  be  dispensed 
when  the  persulphate  is  called  for. 

As  just  mentioned  above,  the  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron  differs 
from  the  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron  in  that  it  is  made  from  l&s 
sulphuric  acid  and  more  ferrous  sulphate.  This  is  best  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  of  the  two  solutions: 

FebBOUB  SuLPHATS       Sin<PHY7&IC  Acio 

Solution  of  tersulphate 500  Gm.  96  Gm.  \  to  1000  Gm.  fin- 


:) 


Solution  of  subsulphate 675  Gm.  65  Gm.  /        ished  product 

One  of  the  simplest  tests  of  distinction  between  the  two  solutions  is 
the  behavior  of  each  when  treated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Under  such  treatment  the  sut^ulphate  forms  a  semi- 
solid mass,  while  the  tersulphate  forms  a  clear,  limpid  liquid. 

The  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron  is  a  favorite  styptic  and  astrin- 
gent, used  for  staunching  the  flow  of  blood,  and  is  rarely  given  internally. 
The  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  solution,  termed  Mansd's  powder 
in  commercial  usage,  is  very  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  in 
barber  shops  for  the  drying  up  of  cuts  produced  in  shaving. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

Liquor  Ferri  Ozysulphatis  (N.F.)  is  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  oxidiBed  wiU; 
nitric  acid  without  addition  of  extra  sulphuric  acid. 
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Magma  Ferri  Hydrozidi  (N.F.),  or  ferri  hydroxidum  (U.S.P.  VIII),  is  ferric  hy- 
droxide Fe(OH)s  and  is  produced  hy  pouring  a  diluted  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  into 
a  diluted  ammonia  water;  the  equation  showmg  the  reaction  being 

Fe,(S04)i     +     6NH4OH     =     2Fe(0H),     +     3(NH4),S04. 

It  is  a  red-brown,  thick,  tenacious  precipitate,  called  a  ''magma/'  already  men- 
tioned (p.  145). 

In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  very  important  that  the  tersulphate  solution 
be  added  to  the  diluted  ammonia.  If  the  reverse  operation  is  performed,  we  obtain 
an  oxyhydrate  rather  than  the  hydroxide  itself. 

Since  ferric  hydroxide  very  rapidly  decomposes  into  water,  and  ferric  oxide,  which 
is  insoluble  even  in  acids,  it  must  be  freshly  prepared  when  wanted,  and  since  when 
needed  for  poisoning  witn  arsenic,  it  must  be  dispensed  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time,  every  pharmacist  should  keep  on  hand  diluted  solution^  of  ammoma  water 
and  dl  ferric  sulphate.  Moreover,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  convenient  to  the  bottles  holding  these  two  solutions  strainers  and  their  required 
paraphernalia.  Since  the  dispensing  of  these  preparations  for  fK)isoning  by  arsenic, 
fortunately,  does  not  occur  every  day,  this  outnt  may  rest  on  the  shelf  for  years  with- 
out being  used.  Such  beingthe  case^  it  is  advisable  to  renew,  from  time  to  time,  the 
diluted  ammonia  water.  The  diluted  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  keeps  perfectly. 
When  dispensed  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic  poisoning,  haste  is  the  prime  requirement, 
and  hence  the  pharmacist  need  not  bother  about  washing  the  precipitate  completely 
free  from  the  ammonium  sulphate.  AU  that  is  necessary  is  to  free  the  ma|^ma  from 
ammonia  water.  In  practice  it  is  best  to^  prepape  rapidly  a  small  quantity  of  the 
ma^ma,  say,  one  or  two  ounces,  in  a  very  incomplete  way,  and  despatch  this  to  the 
fiuf^rer  with  the  promise  of  an  additional  quantity  to  be  sent  later  on.  However,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  antidote  for  arsenic  ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesia  (p.  516)  is 
preferred. 

For  chemical  purposes,  such  as  for  the  manufacture  of  scale  salts  and  the  detan- 
nating  of  pharmaceuticals,  the  ferric  hydroxide  so  employed  should  be  totally  free  from 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  process  of  washing  the  precipitate  is  very  tedious.  The 
writer,  for  sucn  purposes,  throws  the  magma  on  large  canvas  stramers  of  texture 
sufficiendy  coarse  to  permit  the  passage  of  water.  Through  such  strainers,  however, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  magma  is  apt  to  escape  at  first,  and  in  order  that  none 
of  this  be  lost,  the  strainers  are  arranged  in  a  rack,  so  that  tiers  of  at  least  three  such 
strainers  are  emploved.  In  this  way  the  magma  passing  through  the  top  strainer 
hsA  a  chance  to  coUect  on  the  second  strainer,  ana  that  which  passed  through  the 
second  strainer  was  almost  sure  to  be  retained  by  the  third  one.  Beneath  the  third 
strainer  a  suitable  receptacle  for  collecting  the  drippings  was  placed.  After  the 
precipitate,  with  its  supernatant  liquor,  hi^  been  transferred  to  the  strainers,  the 
wash-water  was  introduced  into  the  top  strainer  by  means  of  a  siphon,  so  regulated 
that  the  amount  of  water  dripping  through  exactly  replaces  the  amount  of  water 
dripping  therefrom. 

£1  tnis  way  large  quantities  of  magma  can  be  readily  washed  within  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours. 

Ferric  hydroxide  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  reason  of  its  value  as  an  anti- 
dote for  arsenic,  the  discovery  of  this  property  beins  made  by  Bunsen  and  Berthold 
in  1834.  The  chemical  reason  of  the  efficiency  of  the  hydroxide  for  this  purpose  is 
very  stmple,  being  due  to  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  ferric  arsenite,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

3AS2O3     +     2Fe(0H),     «     2Fe(AsOi)i     +     3H,0. 

For  antidotal  purposes  it  is  administered  in  tablespoonful  doses,  followed  by  an 
etneticy  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesia  is  now  considered 
preferable. 

Pharmaceutically,  ferric  hydroxide  is  the  basis  of  the  scale  preparations  of  iron. 

Dialyzed  iron  is  an  unofficial  modification  of  ferric  hydroxide,  and  has  already 
been  discussed  as  a  type  of  the  products  of  dialysis  (p.  154). 

This  preparation  was  originally  made  by  treating  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with 
freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide.  It  is  now  usually  made  bv  treating  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  with  ammonia  water.  The  mixture  is  placed  on  the  dialyzing 
membrane,  when  crystalline  substances,  ammonium  chloride  and  ferric  chloride, 
pass  through  the  septum,  leaving  colloidal  ferric  03cvchloride,  of  composition  var3ring 
from  Fe^CU^  llFesOs  to  FctCU,  SlFesOs.  Physical  chemists  consider  it  a  colloidal 
solution  of  ferric  hydroxide. 

Dialyzed  iron  is  a  limpid,  red-brown  liquid,  free  from  acidity  and  without  styptio 
taste.      It  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  doses  of  5  to  30  drops. 
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FERRI  HYDROXmUM  CUM  MAGNESH  OXIDO— Ferric 

with  Magnesium  Oxide 

(Ferr.  Hydroz.  cum  Mag,  Oxid. — Arsenic  Antidote.  Ferric  Hydrate  with 

Magnesia) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  40  mils  of  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with  126  mils  of  water;  and  keep  it  in  an 
appropriate  bottle.  Triturate  10  Gm.  magnesium  oxide  with  enough  water  to  make 
a  tnin  paste  and  keep  it  in  a  liter  bottle,  adding  enough  water  to  make  paste  measure 
about  750  mils.  On  call  add  the  ferric  solution  to  the  well-shaken  paste  and  then 
dispense.  The  magnesium  oxide  may  be  replaced  by  300  mils  of  magnesia  magma. 
For  details  see  U.8J*.,  p.  168. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  preparation  is  made  by  treating  diluted 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with  the  milk  pf  magnesia  (that  is,  magnesia 
rubbed  with  water),  the  reaction  being: 

2Fe,(S04)8     +    6Mg(OH)2     =    4Fe(0H),     +    CMgSO*- 

The  result  of  this  reaction,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  method  of  making  pure  ferric  hydroxide.  The  great  advantage, 
however,  is  that  the  magma  thus  produced  is  efficient  without  washingt 
because  the  impurities  are  the  mild  alkali,  magnesium  hydroxide,  and 
the  harmless  magnesium  sulphate.  These  two  compounds  also  8er\'e 
antidotal  purposes  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  magne- 
sium arsenite.  For  this  reason  this  preparation  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
over  the  pure  ferric  hydroxide  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  it  being  rapidly 
prepared  by  the  blending  of  the  diluted  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with  a 
magnesia  mixture,  followed  by  the  rapid  removal  of  the  superfluous  water 
by  straining.  The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  diluted  solutions  of 
ferric  sulphate  and  the  milk  of  magnesia  should  be  kept  on  hand  by  the 
pharmacist,  for  instant  admixture  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Dose, — Arsenical  antidote,  120  mils  (4  fiuidounces). 

Ferri  Ozidum  Saccharatum  (N.F.)  is  made  by  preparing  ferric  hydroxide  from 
ferric  chloride  and  sodiimi  carbonate,  mixing  the  washed  magma  with  sugar  dis- 
solving the  mixture  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  then  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.     It  contains  2.8  per  cent,  of  iron. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ET  AMMONH  ACETAEIS— Solution  of  Iron  and 

Ammonium  AceSte 

(Liq.  Ferr.  et  Ammon.  Acet — ^Basham's  Mixture) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  together  in  order  named,  500  mils  of  a  slightly  acid,  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate,  60  mils  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  40  mils  of  tmcture  of  ferric  chloride,  120  mils 
of  aromatic  elixir,  120  mils  of  glycerin  and  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1  liter. 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  reddish-brown  liquid:  sweetish  saline  then  slightly  astringent  taste;  aromatir 
odor:  sp.  gr.  1.039.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  242. 

For  tests  for  identity y  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — In  mixing  the  chemicals  as  above  described,  ferric  aeetate 
is  produced,  and  a  brilliant  garnet  solution  ensues.  In  preparing  the 
solution,  it  is  important  that  the  full  amoimt  of  acetic  acid  be  emfdoyedt 
for  if  the  solution  is  not  distinctly  acid,  the  basic  acetate  of  iron  inll 
separate  as  an  unsightly  red-brown  precipitate. 

The  same  precipitate  occurs  in  a  properly  prepared  solution,  when  it 
becomes  old,  hence  the  pharmacopceial  direction  as  to  preparing  freshlj. 
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Basham^8  mixiurey  as  this  solution  is  called,  is  a  popular  tonic  in 
some  sections. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

Solaiion  of  Ferric  Acetate  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV).— This  preparation,  containing  31 
per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  is  made  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared  ferric  hydroxide 
in  the  molecular  Quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  solution  of  ferric  acetate  is  used  as  a  mild  chalybeate  tonic,  and  in  doses  of 
2  to  10  minims. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Nitrate  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV).— This  preparation,  containmg 
1.3  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  is  made  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  used  in  making 
the  solution  of  ferric  acetate;  the  ferric  hydroxide  in  this  case  being  dissolved  in  the 
niolecular  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  interesting  by  reason  of  the  light 
tint  which  it  possesses;  most  of  the  other  ferric  solutions  are  of  a  briUiant  garnet-red, 
but  this  one  usually  possesses  a  color  scarcely  darker  than  amber. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Citrate  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV).— Recipe  and 
details  of  manufacture  in  Part  VII. 

This  solution,  like  the  two  just  discussed,  is  made  by  treating  ferric 
hydroxide  with  an  appropriate  acid;  in  this  case,  citric  acid.  If  to  the 
drained  magma  crystals  of  citric  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  placed 
on  a  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes,  the  magma  is  converted  into  a  clear 
garnet-red  solution,  usually  weaker  than  the  pharmacopoeial  strength. 
It  is,  therefore,  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 60°C.  This  shows  that  a  large  amoimt  of  water  is  mechanically 
held  by  the  ferric  hydroxide,  its  absorbing  capacity  being  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  aluminum  hydroxide. 

The  solution  of  ferric  citrate  affords  a  convenient  liquid  form  of  that 
valuable  remedy — ferric  citrate.  It  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  ferric 
citrate,  and  will  be  found  of  great  convenience  in  dispensing  in  pre- 
scriptions directing  ferric  citrate  dissolved  in  water,  since  the  dissolving 
of  ferric  citrate  is  quite  tedious. 

THE  SCALE  SALTS  OF  IRON 

Having  discussed  the  official  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  we  can  now 
consider  the  third  group  of  official  iron  compounds — the  scale  prepara- 
tions of  iron. 

These  preparations  are  not  always  definite  chemicals;  thus,  the  official 
soluble  ferric  pyrophosphate  is  a  mixture  of  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  which 
in  pure  form  is  an  insoluble  green-gray  powder,  and  sodimn  citrate,  with 
traces  of  sodium  pyrophosphate  and  ferric  citrate.  The  scale  prepara- 
tions are  bright,  shining  fragments,  which  are  not  crystals,  despite  an 
impression  to  that  effect,  arising  no  doubt  from  a  brand  of  scale  pepsin  on 
the  market  termed  '*  crystal  pepsin." 

Crystals  are  bodies  having  definite  geometric  form,  and  any  examina- 
tions of  a  scale  preparation,  no  matter  how  superficial,  will  prove  absence 
of  distinct  im varying  form.  Preparations  are  scaled  just  as  molasses 
candy  is  made — ^by  concentrating  to  a  thick  sjn-up  and  pouring  this  on  a 
smooth  hard  surface,  usually  on  sheets  of  glass. 

All  scale  preparations  of  iron  are  made  directly  or  indirectly  from 
ferric  hydroxide,  that  red-brown  magma  formed  by  adding  solution  of 
ferric  sulphate  to  a  diluted  water  of  ammonia. 

If  we  treat  the  magma  with  citric  acid,  ferric  citrate  is  formed;  if 
tartaric  acid  be  the  acid  added,  we  get  ferric  tartrate;  while  if  we  use  acid 
potassium  tartrate  (potassium  bitartrate),  iron  and  potassium  tartrate 
will  be  the  product. 
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All  the  official  scale  preparations  of  iron  save  the  last  two  mentioned 
are  made  from  ferric  citrate;  hence  we  will  discuss  those  two  first,  and  then 
have  clear  saiUng  for  those  owing  their  existence  to  ferric  citrate. 

Fern  et  Ammonia  Tartras  (U.S.  P.  VIII),  or  iron  and  ammonium  tarlraUy  is  prepared 
by  adding  ferric  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate  and  tartaric  add, 
evaporating  to  syrupy  consistence,  and  pouring  on  plates  of  ^laas.  As  the  last  part 
of  the  process — evaporating  and  pouring  on  plates  of  glass — is  common  to  all  scale 
preparations,  we  will,  for  brevity's  sake,  call  it  scaling  in  future.  Like  aJl  other  scaled 
iron  salts,  the  product  is  a  tonic.     Its  close  is  4  grains. 

Ferri  et  Potasaii  Tartras  (U.S. P.  VIII),  or  iron  and  potassium  tartrate,  is  prepared 
like  iroil  and  ammonium  tartrate.  In  the  latter  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  treated  with 
what  may  be  considered  a  solution  of  ammonium  bitartrate,  whereas  in  the  iron  and 
potassium  tartrate  the  magma  is  dissolved  by  treating  with  potassium  bitartrate  or 
cream  of  tartar.  This  fact  is  worth  passing  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  clearly  shows  that 
acid  salts  possess  acid  properties;  that  is,  that  tne  hydrogen  found  in  acid  salt  » 
capable  oi  combining  with  a  metal,  just  as  does  the  hydrogen  with  the  acid  from  which 
it  IS  derived. 

A  commercial  form  of  iron  and  potassium  tartrate  formerly  enjoyed  large  popularity. 
This  was  the  chemical  in  the  form  of  an  oval  lump,  to  one  end  of  which  was  attached 
a  loop  of  string  or  ribbon.  This  form  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  in  France  under 
the  name  of  *^boule  de  Mars.**  This  name,  by  the  way,  suggested  the  alchemistk 
title  of  the  element  iron,  which  was  called,  by  the  forerunners  of  chemistry,  after  the 
god  of  war,  Mars.  Another  survival  of  the  alchemistic  name  of  iron  is  shown  in  the 
words  ** crocus  Mortis.**  The  *^bovle  de  Mars"  was  supposed  to  be  carried  around 
by  the  patient,  and  when  a  chalybeate  tonic  was  desired,  the  lump  was  suspended  into 
a  glass  of  water  or  wine,  and  aner  sufficient  immersion  it  was  supposed  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  chemical  would  be  dissolved  in  the  fluid,  thus  producing  a 
pleasant  tonic. 

Iron  and  potassium  tartrate  is  used  as  a  tonic,  in  4-ffrain  doses. 

Fern  Citras  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  ferric  dtraUy  is  made  oy  evaporating  a  solution  oC 
ferric  citrate  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  60°C.  to  a  thin  svrup.  and  then  scaling; 
this  by  pouring  it  on  a  glass  plate.     Its  preparation  is  described  in  aetail  in  Part  YII. 

Feme  citrate  is  very  soluble  in  water;  its  solution,  however,  takes  place  vcn* 
slowly,  as  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  scale  salts  of  iron. 

In  dissolving  these  salts  they  should  never  be  reduced  to  powder,  nor  is  it  advsahle 
to  triturate  in  a  mortar  with  a  solvent.  The  solution  is  effected  far  more  rapidly  bv 
pouring  the  scale  salts  upon  the  full  amount  of  solvents  contained  in  a  bottle' and 
vigorously  shaking. 

But  even  thus,  the  solution  of  the  salt,  requires  considerable  patience,  hence  thr 
use  of  a  solution  of  ferric  citrate  is  advisable  wnerever  possible.  The  very  fact  that 
ferric  citrate  and  other  scale  salts  dowly  dissolve  renders  them  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pills,  because,  when  blended  with  an  excipient,  they  are  apt  to  retain  their 
form,  prooucing  the  pills  that  do  not  flatten. 

Ferric  citrate  is  a  chalybeate  tonic  and  is  given  in  4-grain  doses. 

FERRI   ET    AMMONn    CITRAS— Iron    and    Ammonium    Citrate 

(Perr.  et  Ammon.  Cit. — Soluble  Ferric  Citrate- Ammonio-ferric 

Citrate) 

Iron  citrate  rendered  more  readily  soluble  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  citntp 
and  containing  not  less  than  16  per  cent,  nor  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  Fe.  Preserre 
it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Thin,  transparent,  garnet-red  scales;  saline,  mildl}^  ferruginous  taste;  somevhat 
deli()uescent;  completely  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  chars  on  heatinf^ 
leavmg  ferric  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  167. 

For  tests  for  identity  ^  for  impurities  (ferric  citrate,  tartrate)  and  for  assay  see  V.S.P. 
p.  167  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Ferric  citrate  is  very  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water;  hence  a 
more  soluble  form,  made  by  adding  ammonia  water  to  solution  of  ferric 
citrate  and  scaling,  is  the  one  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  ammonia  water  precipitates  the  crystalline 
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ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  it  simply  darkens  and  renders  more  soluble  the 
scale  preparation^.  Cowley  claims  that  iron  and  ammonium  citrate 
is  a  true  salt  having  the  formula  (NH^OsFeCCeHsOT)^. 

While  ferric  citrate  occurs  in  garnet-red  scales,  the  scales  of  iron  and 
ammonium  citrate  are  yellow-brown.  Like  the  other  scale  salts  of  iron  it 
is  a  tonic. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 


FERRI  £T  QUININiE  CTTRAS— Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate 

(Ferr.  et  Quin.  Cit.— Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras  SolubiUs,  U.S.P.  VIII, 

Soluble  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate) 

Iron  citrate  and  quinine  citrate  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  presence  of  am- 
monium citrate  and  containing  not  less  than  11.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  quinine 
(CmHs40sNi)  and  not  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  Fe.  Preserve  it  in  amber-colored, 
weU-etoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light. 

Sianmarieed  Description. 

Thin,  transparent,  deliquescent,  greenish  or  golden-yellow  scales;  bitter,  mildly 
ferruginous  taste;  completely  soluble  in  cold  water;  partly  soluble  in  alcohol;  chars 
on  heating,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  167. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impyrities  (tartrates)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  168 
and  alao  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — No  process  for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt  is  given  by  the 
present  pharmacopoeia.  The  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  directed  its  manu- 
facture by  adding  citric  acid  and  the  uncombined  alkaloid,  quinine,  to  a 
solution  of  ferric  citrate,  and  then  scaling  the  resulting  liquid. 

Hie  dried  scales  are  of  a  reddish-brown  tint. 

This  is  important  because  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
commercial  iron  and  quinine  citrate  possesses  a  yellowish-brown  tint, 
and  is  none  other  than  soluble  iron  and  quinine  citrate. 

For  practical  purposes  the  latter  preparation  may  be  preferable  to 
the  official  iron  and  quinine  citrate,  but  the  point  at  issue  is  that  if  a 
physician  prescribes  iron  and  auinine  citrate,  the  soluble  iron  and  quinine 
citrate  should  not  be  dispensed.  The  very  fact  that  the  iron  and  quinine 
citrate  is  slowly  soluble  renders  it  preferable  to  the  soluble  iron  and 
quinine  citrate,  because  the  more  slowly  soluble  a  bitter  compound  is, 
the  less  does  it  affect  the  palate  of  the  patient. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  thid  official  compound  is  directed  to  contain 
11.5  per  cent,  of  dried  quinine,  and  that  a  process  of  assaying  the  same  is 
given  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  An  assay  of  the  amount  of  iron  is  also 
given  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  directs  that  it  contain  13  per  cent,  of 
the  metal. 

Iron  and  quinine  citrate,  like  all  the  scale  salts,  is  a  tonic. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Ferri  et  Strjrchnins  Citras  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  iron  and  strychnine  citrate,  is  made  by 
adding  a  solution  of  the  alkak>id  strychnine,  in  citric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  iron  and 
ammonium  citrate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  making  the  iron  and  quinine  citrate  and  iron  and 
Rtrvchnine  citrate,  the  uncombined  alkaioid  is  used  with  the  citric  acid,  and  not  one 
of  its  salts. 

By  reason  of  containing  the  poison  strychnine  the  dose  of  iron  and  strychnine 
Titrate  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  other  scale  salts,  being  about  2  grains. 
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FERRI  PHOSPHAS— Ferric  Phosphate 

(Ferr.  Phos.— Ferri   Phosphas   Solubilis,   U.S.?.   VIII,  Soluble  Ferric 

Phosphate) 

Ferric  Phosphate  rendered  soluble  by  the  presence  of  sodium  citrate.  It  contains 
not  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  Fe.  Preserve  it  in  amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles, 
protected  from  tight. 

SummaHzed  Description, 

Thin^  bright  green,  transparent  scales;  acidulous,  slightly  saline  taste;  permanent 
in  dry  air  and  in  the  dark,  but  becomes  discolored  on  exposure  to  light,  completely 
soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.8.P.,  p.  169. 

For  testa  for  identity,  for  impurities  (ammonia,  pyrophospnate)  and  for  (usay 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  169  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — While  no  recipe  is  given  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia, 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt,  the  pharmacopceia  of  1890  directed  that 
it  be  made  by  mixing  solution  of  ferric  citrate  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphate  and  then  scaling  the  resulting  fluid. 

Ferric  phosphate  in  the  pure  form  is  insoluble,  but  the  mixed  product 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  ferric  phosphate  with  alkaline  citrates 
is  soluble.  Hence  this  official  is  not  a  definite  compound  but  is  a  mixture 
of  sodium  citrate  with  ferric  phosphate  and  may  be  called  sodioferric 
citrophosphate. 

These  compounds  differ  from  the  other  scale  salts  of  iron,  first,  in 
being  an  indefinite  chemical  and,  secondly,  by  reason  of  the  characteristic 
green  color  of  the  scales.     It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  tonic. 

Dose, — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Ferri  Pyrophosphas  (U.S. P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV) ^  or  soluble  ferric  pyrophosphate,  is  an 
indefinite  mixture  of  sodium  citrate  with  feme  pyrophosphate.  It  should  contain 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  4-grain  doses. 
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Reduced  /ron.— Creuse,  A.Ph.A.,  22,  1874,  435. 

Ferrous  Carhonaie, — Boudet,  Ph.  Jl.,  1,  1841,  70;  Vanino,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  25U 
1913,  294. 

VaUeVs  Ma««.— Vallet,  Jl.  de  ph.,  24,  1838,  289;  Humphrey,  Ph.  Jl.,  70,  1903. 
643. 

Blaud's  PtZfa.— (HistorjO  Boudet,  Ph.  Jl.,  1,  1841,  70;  Ince,  Ph.  Jl.,  [31,  25,  1S94, 
131;  Lemaire,  A.Ph.A.,  57,  1909,  94.  (Preservation)  Leubner,  Merck's  Rep..  19. 
1910,  31. 

OHffiih's  Mixfttfc.— Griffith,  A.J.P.,  5,  1834,  35;  Ince,  Ph.  Jl.,  1,  IWl,  248. 

Fluid  Ferrous  Car&onate.— Wilbert,  A.  J.P.,  79,  1907,  626. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide.— (Ejstory)  Mowry,  A.J.P.,  58,  1886,  289.  (Manu- 
facture and  properties)  Judge,  A.J.P«  48,  1876,  157;  Alpers,  Jl.  A.Ph.A.^  3,  191i 
420;Toplis,  A.Ph.A.,  58,  1910,  1258;  Haussmann,  A.J.P.,  72,  1900,  217;  Dupasquier. 
Jl.  de  ph.,  27,  1841,  117. 

PiUs  of  Ferrous  Iodide,— Anon.,  A.  J.P.,  29,  1857,  87. 

Ferrous  LactaU.—Gervea,  Arch.  d.  Pharm»  163,  1863,  103. 

Ferrous  SidphaU.—{mstoTy)  Amy,  Am.  Dr.,  34,  1901,  3.  (Granulated)  TrimUf, 
A.Ph.A.,  36,  1888,  140. 
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Ferric  CWoricte.— -(Structure)  GrOnewald  and  Meyer,  B.,  21,  1888,  687;  Friedel 
and  Crafts,  Comp.  rend.,  106,  1888,  1764  and  107,  1888,  301 ;  Jufereo,  Zt.  anorg. 
Ch.,  59,  1908,  82.     (Solubility  in  ether)  Rothe,  Jl.  Soc.  Ch.  Ind.,  11,  1892,  940. 

Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride.-— Bquihh,  A.J.P.,  29,  1857,  289;  Rother,  A.J.P.,  56, 
1884.407. 

Tincture  of  Citrochloride  of  Iron. — Cruse,  Dr.  Circ,  17,  1873,  89;  Ruddiman, 
Fhann.  Era,  42,  1909,  622. 

Bestuschoffs  Tincture. — Manseau,  Nat.  Dr.,  40,  1910,  525. 

Ferric  Stuphaies. — (Composition)  Recoura,  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  [8],  11,  1907,  263 
and  Comp.  rend.,  153,  1911.  1223. 

MonseVs  5oZw/um.— Wilbert,  Am.  Dr.,  43,  1903,  202;  Monsel,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch., 
32, 1857,  208. 

Arsenic  Antidote, — Bunsen,  Jl.  de  ph.,  20,  1834,  567. 

Dialysed  /ran.— Graham,  Ch.  News,  4,  1861,  87;  Maisch,  A.J.P.,  49,  1877,  342; 
Trimble,  A.J.P.,  50,  1878.  60;  Fischer,  C.  A.,  4,  1910,  3253. 

Basham's  Mixture, — (History)  England,  A.J.P.,  75,  1903,  383.  (Manufacture) 
Beral,  A.J.P.,  4,  1833,  64. 

Scaled  Saits  of  Iron. — Rieckher,  Jahrbuch  Pharm.,  40,  1873,  65  and  134;  Power, 
Ph.  Rund.,  9,  1891,  205. 

Boule  de  Mors.— Duhamel,  A.J.P.,  14,  1842,  224. 

Iron  and  Potassium  Tartrate.— Khe^  A.J.P.,  48,  1876,  170. 

Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate. — Cowley,  Ph.  JL,  86,  1911,  1313. 

Ferric  Carafe.- Duhamel,  A.J.P.,  14,  1842.  225;  Stevens,  A.Ph.A.,  55,  1907,  153. 

Ironand  Strychnine  CtYrote.— O'Connor,  A.J.P.,  30,  1858,  275. 

Ferric  PhosphaU.—M&iach,  A.J.P.,  31,  1859,  410;  Heydenreich,  A.J.P.,  33, 
1861,  294. 

Ferric  Pyrophosphate. — Hevdenreich,  A.J.P.,  33,  1861,  294;  Robiquet,  A.J.P.,  29, 
1S57,  401;  Mawch,  A.  J.  P.,  31,  1859,  410. 
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ARSENIC,  ANTIMONY,  TIN,  GOLD,  AND  PLATINUM 

ARSENIC 

Symbol,  As.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  75 

The  chief  ores  from  which  this  element  is  derived  are  realgar,  AsaS2, 
arpiment,  As2Sj;  the  latter  word,  a  corruption  of  "auri  pigmentum," 
which,  translated,  means  the  color  of  gold  or  of  fire,  so-called  because  of 
its  brilliant  yellow  tint.  Another  ore  of  arsenic — flowers  of  arsenic  or 
white  arsenic — AssOa,  is  mined  in  certain  districts  of  Styria,  where  the 
natives  become  habituated  to  its  use  and  thus  are  immune  from  its 
poisonous  action. 

Arsenic  has  been  known  from  comparatively  early  times.  The  red  and  yellow 
sulphides  were  known  to  the  Greek  writers.  The  white  arsenic  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Geber  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  Avicenna  differen- 
tiated between  the  white  arsenic  and  the  red  and  yellow.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have  isolated  the  element,  and  the  practical  separation 
was  a  matter  of  technic  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  word  arsenic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  arsenikon,  which 
was  the  term  used  to  designate  the  ore  orpiment.  The  metallurgy  of 
arsenic  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  other  elements  which  we  have 
considered,  it  being  isolated  by  heating  the  oxide  with  coal,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

AssO,    +    C,     =    As,    -f    CO    -f    COj. 

This  process  is  not  used  much  now,  since  native  arsenic  oxide  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  most  of  the  element  is  made  by  heating  arsenical  iron, 
and  from  mispickel,  when  arsenic  is  freed  and  sublimes.  The  respective 
reactions  are: 

Fe»As4  -h     heat     =     FeiAss     +     Asj. 

Fe,AsA       +     heat     =     2FeS        -f     Asj. 
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Metallic  arsenic  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystalline  masses,  which  are  steel 
gray  when  freshly  sublimed,  but  becoming  dull  and  black  on  exposure  to 
air.     Besides  this  crystalline  form,  amorphous  forms  are  known. 

Arsenic  and  antimony,  like  zinc  and  aluminum,  form  a  group  about 
midway  between  the  metals  and  the  non-metals,  and  the  non-metallir 
character  of  arsenic  and  antimony  is  even  more  strikingly  demonstrated 
than  in  the  case  of  zinc  and  aluminum.  In  fact,  the  most  abimdant  com- 
pound of  arsenic  is  one  in  which  arsenic  shows  its  negative  character, 
namely,  in  arsenic  trioxide  (arsenous  acid,  U.S.P.  1890).  But,  while 
showing  many  points  in  conmion  with  the  non-metallic  elements,  its 
metallic  properties  are  well  defined.  Thus,  it  is  precipitated  with  hydrof^n 
sulphide,  as  are  the  other  metals  of  this  group,  and  combines  with  acids 
to  form  the  salts  of  arsenic,  such  as  arsenic  chloride  and  arsenic  iodide. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  combined  with  alkalies  the  n^ative  side 
is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  among  the  official  compoxmds  we  find  solu- 
tion of  potassium  arsenate  and  sodium  arsenate. 

The  tests  for  arsenic  are  as  follows:  The  yellow  sulphide  (orpiment), 
produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  an  acidulated  solu- 
tion of  arsenous  acid.  Silver  nitrate  test  solution  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  silver  arsenite  or  a  brown  precipitate  of  silver  arsenate, 
according  to  the  valence  of  the  arsenic  in  the  suspected  solution.  A 
characteristic  test  for  arsenic  is  the  so-called  cacodyl  redction,  which  is 
brought  about  by  fusing  the  arsenic  with  potassium  or  sodium  acetate, 
when  a  disgusting  odor  of  cacodyl  is  produced;  for  details  descriptive 
of  this  organic  compound,  see  p.  603.     The  equation  is: 

As,0,     +     4KC,H,0,     «     [A8(CH,)j20     -f    2K,C0,     +    2C0,. 

Compounds  of  arsenic,  treated  with  copper  sulphate  and  ammonia, 
yield  a  characteristic  green  precipitate  of  copper  arsenite.  This  green 
insoluble  substance  was  formerly  largely  used  in  the  technic  under  the 
name  of  Scheele^s  green,  as  a  coloring-matter.  The  danger  of  this  body 
however,  has  caused  it  to  fall  more  or  less  into  disuse. 

Arsenic  was' formerly  largely  employed  by  poisoners,  and  accordingjv 
many  tests  have  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  the  element,  such  as 
the  tests  suggested  by  Marsh,  Fleitmann,  Gutzeit,  and  Reinsch.  The 
principle  of  action  of  the  first  three  of  these  is  based  on  the  formation 
of  the  gas,  hydrogen  arsenide,  AsHs,  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
hydrogen  (generated  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc),  with  arsenic 
in  the  suspected  substance,  forming  hydrogen  arsenide,  ^Hs,  which  is 
analogous  to  ammonia,  NHs;  to  phosphine  (phosphoretted  hydrof^n, 
PHs),  that  spontaneously  combustible  gas  mentioned  on  p.  421}  and  to 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen  (stibine,  SbHs),  mentioned  a  little  further  along 
These  four  gases  can  best  be  compared  in  tabulated  form: 
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Hydrogen  burns  to  pure  water  (H»  +  0  =  H2O),  while  AsHs,  in 
burning,  yields  water  and  metallic  arsenic  (2AsH8  +  30  =  3H2O  +  AS2) ; 
the  latter  separates  as  an  arsenic  spot  on  a  piece  of  porcelain,  just  as  the 
carbon  in  gas  separates  as  soot  when  burned  in  a  fish-tail  burner.  The 
details  of  Marsh's  test  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  some  book  on  analjrtic  chemistry. 

Mention,  however,  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  antimony  com- 
pounds treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  produced  from  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  form  antimoniureted  hydrogen,  SbHs,  which,  on  burning,  Uke- 
wise  deposits  a  stain  on  a  porcelain  dish.  This  latter  stain  is,  however, 
brown  black,  and  is  not  soluble  in  Labarraque's  solution,  as  is  the 
arsenic  spot.  Marsh's  test  is  no  longer  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
being  replaced  by  a  modification  which  does  away  with  the  cumber- 
some apparatus  used  in  Marsh's  test.  This  modification  is  GvizdVa 
test,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  developed  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  test-tube,  and  the  suspected  substance  added.  If  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  forms,  it  blackens  the  cap  of  filter-paper  moistened  with  silver 
nitrate  solution,  covering  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  like  Marsh's  test, 
this  responds  when  antimony  is  present,  and,  therefore,  a  preferable 
test  is  that  of  Fleitmann,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  not  developed  by  action 
of  acid  on  zinc,  but  by  treating  zinc  with  potassa,  the  reaction  being: 

3Zn     +    6K0H     »     SK^ZnOs     +    3Hs. 
Then, 

3Ht     +     Ast  »     2AsH,. 

In  this  reaction  antimony  will  not  take  part,  even  if  present,  and 
therefore  nothing  but  arsenic  can  be  detected  by  this  means.  The  de- 
tection of  the  arsenic  in  this  case  is  identical  with  that  in  Gutzeit's 
test,  by  the  blackening  of  silver  nitrate. 

Reinsch's  test  is  produced  by  placing  a  sheet  of  bright  metallic  copper 
into  the  suspected  solution.  If  arsenic  be  present,  a&  electrolytic  action 
takes  place,  with  the  deposition  of  that  element  on  the  copper  plate, 
which  accordingly  becomes  blackened.  Bettendorf^s  test  consists  in 
dissolving  arsenic  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  solution 
of  stannous  chloride,  and  introducing  into  the  test-tube  containing 
this  mixture  a  piece  of  tin-foil.  If  arsenic  be  present,  a  brown  coloration 
takes  place. 

In  experimenting  with  Marsh's  test,  the  operator  should  be  careful 
regarding  the  inhaling  of  the  vapors  produced,  as  the  hydrogen  arsenide 
vapors  are  very  poisonous,  the  chemist  Gehlen  having  been  killed  by 
this  substance  during  experiments  in  1815.  It  has  been  noted  that  wall- 
paper colored  green  oy  the  use  of  Scheele's  green  produces  S3rmptoms  of 
arsenical  poisoning  in  persons  in  the  room.  The  exact  reason  for  this 
is  not  clearly  defined,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  considered  to  be  diie  to 
the  formation  of  AsHs,  through  the  action  of  moisture  on  the  walls  with 
the  arsenical  color  and  inhalation  of  the  gas  by  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,exhibits  the  valence  in  and  v, 
as  shown  in  two  oxides — AsfOt  and  AsjOs — which  are  called  arsenous 
and  arsenic  oxides  respectively. 

The  official  preparations  of  arsenic  are: 

Areenic  trioxide.     At  least  99.8  per  cent,  absolute  AssOs. 

Solution  of  arsenous  acid,  containing  from  0.975  to  1.025  per  cent,  arsenic  trioxide. 
Solution  of  potassium  arsenite,  containing  from  0.975  to  1.025  per  cent,  arsenic 
trioxide. 
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Sodium  arsenate.     At  least  99  per  cent,  absolute  Na^HAsOi  +  7H«0. 

Exsiccated  sodium  arsenate.    At  least  98  per  cent,  absolute  NatHAsOA. 

Solution  of  sodium  arsenate,  containing  from  0.925  to  1.025  per  cent,  exsiccated 
sodium  arsenate.     . 

Arsenous  iodide.     At  least  99  per  cent.  Asls. 

Solution  of  arsenous  and  mercuric  iodides,  containing  from  0.95  to  1.05  each  of 
arsenous  iodide  and  of  mercuric  iodide. 

ARSENI  TRIOXIDUM— Arsenic  Trioride 
(Arsen.  Triox. — Arsenous  Acid — Arsenous  Oxide — White  Arsenic) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  not  less  than  99.8  per  ceat 
of  AsjO,.  (197.92). 

Summarized  Description. 

Opaque,  white  powder,  or  amorphous,  transparent,  glass-like  masses,  or  crystalline, 
opaque,  porcelain-tike  masses;  in  moist  air  the  glassy  variety  changes  to  the  opaque; 
soluble  in  water  (glassy  variety  more  than  the  crystalline)  and  in  glycerin;  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether j  soluble  in  hydrochloric  aid  and  in  alkaline  solutions; 
volatilizes  on  heating,  subhmin^  to  transparent  octahedral  crystals;  heated  with 
charcoal,  in  a  tube  metallic  arsenic  sublimes  and  deposits  as  a  mirror.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  64. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (antimony,  tin,  cadmium)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S. P.,  p.  65  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  most  important  of  the  official  arsenical  preparations, 
called  arsenous  acid  by  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  is  more  properly 
termed  arsenic  trioxide  by  U.S.P.  IX,  since  it  is  the  anhydride  AssOa^  the 
true  acid  being  produced  only  when  the  official  substance  is  dissolved 
in  water: 

AsjO,     +     3H,0     =     2H,AsO,. 

Hence  the  aqueous  solution  still  retains  as  official  name  the  phrase, 
liquor  acidi  arsenosi. 

Arsenic  trioxide  is  prepared  by  the  roasting  of  arsenical  ores,  when  the 
oxide  which  is  formed  sublimes  and  is  caught  in  appropriate  condensing 
chambers.    It  is  then  purified  by  resublimation. 

Arsenic  trioxide  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  being  oxidized  by  potas- 
sium permanganate,  and  converting  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid.  This 
explains  the  volumetric  estimation  of  the  chemical  by  means  of  a  deci- 
normal  iodine  solution.  (See  p.  897.)  A  volumetric  estimation  of  the 
chemical  can  also  be  effected  by  use  of  decinormal  permanganate  solution. 

Arsenous  acid  is  a  valuable  alterative.  Applied  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  it  acts  as  an  escharotic,  and  for  this  purpose  was  fomierly  em- 
ployed for  the  dusting  6i  cancerous  growths.  Its  action  in  this  way, 
however,  was  dangerous,  and  at  present  it  is  now  rarely  so  used. 

Many  of  the  largely  advertised  rat-poisons  consist  of  arsenous  oxide, 
either  free  or  admixed.  The  antidote  for  such  nostnmis  is,  therefore, 
the  same  as  that  for  arsenous  oxide,  namely,  ferric  hydroxide  or  ferric 
hydroxide  with  magnesia.     (See  p.  516.) 

Dose, — 2  milUgrammes  (}4o  grain). 

LIQUOR  ACIDI  ARSENOSI— Solution  of  Arsenous  Add 

For  recipe  see  p.  185. 

This  is  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide,  containing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  insure  a  complete  solution. 
In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  it  was  styled  the  soliUian  of  arsenous  chloride^ 
but  investigations  have  shown  that  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  this  case, 
acts  merely  as  a  solvent,  not  converting  the  oxide  into  chloride. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 
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LIQUOR    POTASn    ARSENTTIS^-Solution    of   Potassium   Arsenite 

(Liq.  Pot,  Arson. — Fowler's  Solution.    Liquor  Arsenicalis.   Liquor  arseni- 

calis  Fowleri  P.I.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  potassium  arsenite,  corresponding  in  amount 
to  not  less  than  0.975  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.025  per  cent,  of  Afl208  (197.92). 
Preserve  the  Solution  in  amber-colored  bottles. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Boil  10  Gm.  arsenic  trioxide  and  20  Gm.  potassium  bicarbonate  in  a  tared  vessel 
with  100  Gm.  distilled  water  until  the  solids  are  dirsolved.  Then  add  enough  distilled 
water  to  make  970  Gm.  and  30  Gm.  compound  tincture  of  lavender  and,  finally,  filter. 
For  details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  261. 

Summarized  Description, 

Clear  or  faintly  opalescent,  pink  liquid;  lavender  oil  odor;  alkaline  reaction.  For 
details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  251.  For  tests  for  idenHtVy  for  impurities  (arsenate)  and  for 
assays  see  U.S. P.,  p.  251  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  preparation,  commonly  called  "Fowler's  solution/' 
is  made  from  arsenic  trioxide  and  potassium  bicarbonate,  colored 
with  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  It  contains  1  per  cent,  of  arsenic 
trioxide. 

The  equation  for  its  manufacture  is  either — 

4KHCO,  "+     AstO,     +     3H,0  =     2K,HAsO,     +     4H,0     +     400j 

or 

2KHC0,     4-     As,0,     «     2KAsOs        +     2CO2  +     H,0. 

The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  potassium  bicarbonate  and  the 
arsenic  trioxide  be  boiled  together  in  water  to  insure  chemical  combi- 
nation. If  a  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate  and  a  solution  of  arsenic 
trioxide  are  mixed  together  in  the  cold,  no  reaction  takes  place,  and,  in 
fact,  some  authorities  claim  that  even  boiling  produces  but  a  slight  effect 
on  the  two  constituents.  How  little  decomposition  occurs  is  shown  by 
the  fact  even  when  twice  the  amount  of  arsenous  acid  is  boiled  with  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  even  when  such  solution  is  boiled 
to  dryness  and  then  redissolved  in  water,  the  latter  liquid  still  effervesces 
with  acids. 

Despite  this  fact,  some  authorities  claim  that  a  meta-arsenite  of  potas- 
sium (KASO2)  is  produced;  while  others  hold  to  the  ortho-arsenite  formula. 
K^HAsOs;  this  is  supposedly  the  acid  potassium  salt  of  HsAsOs.  Fowlers 
solution  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  arsenical  preparations,  being  par- 
ticularly esteemed  as  an  alterative  in  cases  of  malaria.  Many  physicians 
in  malarial  countries  consider  this  preparation  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
specific. 

Dose, — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

SODn  ARSEN AS— Sodium  Arsenate 

(Sod*  Arson. — Arsenas  sodii  P.I.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  58.98  per  cent,  nor  more  than  61.92  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  arsenate  (dinsodium  ortho-arsenate),  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  per 
cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt  [NasHAsOi  +  7HtO  =  312.08].  Preserve  it  in  well- 
closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  efflorescent  in  dry  air,  deliquescent  in 
moist  air;  very  poisonous;  soluble  in  about  1.5  parts  of  water;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol; 
on  heating  is  nrst  exsiccated  and  is  then  converted  into  pyroarsenate.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  381. 

For  teats  for  identity ^  for  impuritieSy  see  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate. 
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Remarks. — Sodium  arsenate  is  made 'by  adding  arsenous  acid  to  the 
mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  (or  sodium  hydroxide)  and  sodium  nitrate, 
and  heating  same  to  redness  and  pouring  out  the  fused  mass  on  a  slab,  and 
treating  it  with  boiling  water  as  soon  as  solidified.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  until  crystallization  takes  place;  the  cr^tcJs  are  removed 
from  the  mother  liquor  and  dried  according  to  the  usual  method. 

This  process  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  oxidation.  Arsenic 
has  the  valence  iii  and  v,  and  the  two  oxides,  AS2O8  and  AssOs,  when 
treated  with  water,  yield  respectively  the  true  arsenous  acid  (HiAsOj) 
and  arsenic  acid  (HsAs04),  the  latter  being  analogous  to  phosphoric 
acid,  H3P04*  (See  p.  359.)  An  arsenate  is  a  salt  of  arsenic  acid,  and 
if  we  treat  sodium  carbonate  with  arsenous  acid  (which  is  common, 
while  arsenic  acid  is  rare),  we  would  not  get  an  arsenate,  but  an  arsenite. 
just  as  we  did  in  Fowler's  solution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arsenical  ingredient  used  above  is  arsen^n^ 
oxide  (AsjOs).  We  have  already  learned  (p.  359)  that  "ous"  adds  give 
"ite"  salts,  a  proof  of  which,  v^dth  the  very  acid  we  are  now  considering, 
is  shown  in  Fowler's  solution — ^liquor  potassii  arsenitis — ^where  we  see 
that  arsenous  acid,  cooked  with  potassium  bicarbonate,  yields  potassium 
arsem^e — not  the  arsenate — shown  in  equation  "a"  given  on  p.  525. 

In  exactly  similar  manner  sodium  carbonate  and  arsenous  acid  yield 
Na2HAs08,  sodium  arsentte.  Necessary  to  form  the  arsenal,  is  arsen/c 
acid,  AsiOs  or  H8ASO4,  and,  accordingly,  if  we  start  out  with  arsenouB 
acid,  it  must  be  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid  before  the  arsenate  can  be  formed. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuroti^  oxide,  SOs, 
was  oxidized  to  sulphuric  oxide,  SOs,  and  that  the  oxidation  was  accom- 
pUshed  by  nitric  acid.  In  oxidizing  arsenous  oxide  to  arsenic  oxide  in 
the  maniifacture  of  sodium  arsenate  nitric  acid  is  not  adapted,  since  it, 
rather  than  the  arsenic  preparation,  would  react  with  the  sodium  carbonate, 
the  final  product  being  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  arsenic  acid;  hence 
we  employ  sodium  nitrate,  NaNOs,  which  at  a  high  heat  splits  in  a 
manner  alan  to  nitric  acid  itself,  vdth  the  Uberation  of  oxygen. 

The  usually  accepted  equation  of  manuf  actiu'e — 

(a)  Na,CO,        +     As,0,     +     2NaN0,      =     Xa4Afi,07     +     N,0,     +    CO,, 
(6)  Na«As,07      4-     H,0       =     2Na,HA804, 

is  more  complex  than  the  explanation  just  given,  because  of  the  presence 
of  an  intermediate  product,  sodium  pyroarsenate,  Na4Ass07.  This 
body,  however,  is  analogous  to  sodium  pyrophosphate,  NaiPjOr,  the 
latter  a  salt  of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  H4P3O7,  the  chemistry  of  which  was 
explained  on  p.  441. 

Sodium  arsenate  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Dose. — 5  miUigrammes  (K2  grain). 

SODII   ARSEHAS   EXSICCATUS— Exsiccated   Sodium  Arseoite 

(Sod.  Arsen.  Excdc.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  ISO'^C,  not  less  than  98  per  cent, 
of  NazHAsOi  (1^*^7).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Allow  crystalline  sodium  arsenate  to  effloresce  between  40°  and  50*^0.,  then  heat  at 
150°  until  the  product  ceases  to  lose  weight.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Amorphous,  slightly  hygroscopic,  white  powder:  very  poisonous;  soluble  in  ahayt 
3  parts  of  water;  slightly  soluble  m  alcohol.     For  aetails  see  U.S. P.,  p.  382. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities  (arsenite,  lead,  copper,  iron)  and  for  iumy 
see  U.S.  P.,  p.  382  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — This  official  is  made  by  driving  off  the  seven  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization  from  the  crystalline  sodium  arsenate  by  use 
of  a  temperature  of  ISO'^C.  (302^F.). 

It  is  used  for  making  the  official  solviian  of  sodium  arsenate.  While 
the  exsiccated  salt  was  not  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  oi  1890, 
the  solution  of  sodium  arsenate  of  that  pharmacopoeia  was  prepared 
by  first  exsiccating  the  crystallized  salt,  experience  showing  that  when 
that  solution  is  prepared  from  the  crystalline  salt,  it  is  of  uncertain 
strength,  since  the  crystals  are  usually  more  or  less  efflorescent. 

Dose. — 3  milligrammes  (Ho  grain). 

Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis. — For  recipe  see  p.  188. 

This  official  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate  in 
water. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis,  Pearson  (N.F.).  This  solution  (see  p.  191)  is  only  one> 
tenth  the  strength  of  the  official  solution  of  sodium  arsenate. 

Lic^uor  Arsenicalis,  Clemens  (N.F.)y  or  Clements  solution  of  arsenic,  is  a  solution  of 
potassium  arsenate  and  bromides,  made  by  boiling  together  arsenic  trioxide^potas- 
siom  carbonate  and  water  and  then  adding  bromine  to  the  cooled  and  diluted  solution. 
It  represents  about  1  per  cent.  AssOa. 

ARSENI  lODIDUM— Arsenous  Iodide 
(Arsen.  lod. — Arsenic  Iodide) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  leas  than  99  per  cent,  of  Asis  (455.72).  Preserve  it  in  amber-Kiolored,  glass-stop- 
pered vials,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarised  Description. 

Orange-red,  crystalline  powder;  stable  when  k^t  cool  and  protected  from  light; 
soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  water  and  in  about  28  pfurts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in 
chloroform,  ether  and  carbon  disulphide;  does  not  lose  iodine  at  water-bath  heat, 
but  volatilizes  at  higher  temperatures  j  liberates  iodine  and  nitrogen  oxides  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid :  fresh  aqueous  solution  is  colorless,  but  it  turns  yellow  on  standing. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  64. 

For  tests  for  identity^  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  64  and  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  compound  was  formerly  made  by  fusing  molecular 
quantities  of  metallic  arsenic  and  iodine  into  a  test-tube  and  pouring 
the  fused  mass  on  a  slab  in  order  to  permit  it  to  solidify.  This  process, 
however,  was  very  wasteful  of  the  iodine,  and  therefore  a  much  better 
method  is  by  making  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  sprink- 
ling therein  finely  powdered  arsenic  until  the  purple  color  is  discharged. 

Arsenic  iodide  is  a  comparatively  unstable  compound,  losing  its 
iodine  by  volatilization  until  its  composition  is  very  largely  changed; 
It  is,  therefore,  at  its  best  a  rather  uncertain  preparation,  as  is  the  case 
with  sulphur  iodide. 

This  substance  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Dose, — ^5  milligrammes  ()f  2  grain). 

LIQUOR  ARSENI  ET  HYDRARGTRI  lODIDI 

For  recipjB  see  p.  186. 

This  official,  commonly  called  Donovan^ s  sohdion,  after  the  originator, 
contains  1  per  cent,  of  arsenous  iodiZfe  and  1  per  cent,  of  mercuric  iodide. 

The  solution  should  be  practically  colorless.  On  standing,  it  assumes 
a  reddish  tint;  and  such  a  reddened  Donovan's  solution  should  not  be 
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dispensed.  While  some  writers  claim  that  the  reddening  is  due  to  sepa- 
ration of  free  iodine,  Huskisson  points  out  that  reddened  solutions  do 
not  give  the  iodine  reaction  with  starch  paste.  The  change  in  color  can 
be  largely  obviated  by  keeping  a  small  amount  of  finely  divided  metallic 
arsenic  or  a  globule  of  mercury  in  the  solution;  taking  care  to  dispense 
only  the  clear  supernatant  fluid. 

Donovan's  solution  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Dose.-— 0.1  mil  (IJ^  minims). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  four  solutions 
containing  arsenic  compounds  (see  p.  188),  and  that,  while  all  these  are 
1  per  cent,  preparations,  all  do  not  contain  1  per  cent,  of  arsenic  triosde. 

ANTIMONY 

Symbol,  Sb.    Atomic  weight,  approximately  122 
This  element  is  sometimes  found  native  in  uncombined  form,  but 
its  chief  ore  is  the  sulphide — Sb2Ss — which  is  called  stibnite. 

The  symbol  Sb  as  applied  to  antimony,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
name  of  the  element,  stibiumf  which  is  in  turn  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  stibi,  which  was  the  name  applied  to  that  native  sulphide,  which 
has  been  known  since  classic  times.  The  etjonology  of  the  word  anti- 
mony has  been  explained  by  a  curious  fable,  which  relates  that  Basel 
Valentine,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Erfurt,  experimented  with  the 
salts  of  this  element  on  his  brother  monks,  with  fatal  results,  whereupon 
he  named  the  element  arUimoine — against  monks.  This  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  name,  however,  has  been  exploded  since  the  word  antimonium 
was  used  in  a  book  of  Constantine  of  Salerno  (a.  d.  1100),  and  merciless 
critics  have  even  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Basel  Valen- 
tine. Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  appeared  during  the  fifteenth  century 
a  book  entitled  "The  Triumphant  Chariot  of  Antimony,"  purported  to 
have  been  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  this  monk  Basel  Valentine. 
It  was  through  the  publication  of  this  work  that  the  use  of  antimony  in 
medicine  became  popularized.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies antimony  and  its  compounds  were  among  the  most  popular  of 
medicines,  the  element  being  isolated  by  Boerhave.  One  of  the  applica- 
tions of  this  substance  was  in  the  form  of  a  cup  made  of  this  metal  {pocuh 
emetica).  Acid  or  wine  was  allowed  to  stand  in  this  cup  until  a  certain 
amount  of  this  metal  had  been  dissolved.  The  wine,  when  drank,  then 
acted  as  an  emetic.  Under  the  name  of  "  pilvlce  perpetua  "  small  globule? 
of  the  metal  were  used  in  the  seventeenth  century,  enough  of  the  metal 
being  dissolved  from  the  swallowed  pill  by  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  piU,  voided  either  by  emesis  or 
through  the  bowels,  was  then  saved  for  the  next  need. 

The  metallurgy  of  antimony  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  sulphide 
with  metallic  iron,  as  shown  in  the  following  Equation: 

SbiS,     -h     Fe,     =     3FeS     -f     Sb,. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  ferrous 
sulphide  a  mixture  of  exsiccated  sodium  sulphate  and  colJ  is  added 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  slag  with  the  ferrous  sulphide. 

Antimony  is  a  brilliant  brittle  metal,  of  lamellated  texture,  and 
silvery  white  when  chemically  pure.  The  commercial  antimony,  how- 
ever, is  usually  of  a  bluish-white  tint.  Antimony  is  a  constituent  of 
several  valuable  allo3rs.  Thus,  type-metal  is  a  combination  of  15  per 
cent,  of  antimony  and  85  per  cent,  of  lead;  while  pewter  consists  of  10 
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per  cent,  of  antimony,  86  per  cent,  of  tin,  3  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  1  per 
cent,  of  copper. 

The  tests  for  antimony  are  as  follows:  hydrogen  sulphide  precipi- 
tates from  acid  solutions  of  antimony  golden  yellow  (orange)  antimony 
sulphide  (SbsSs),  which,  Uke  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  tin,  gold,  and 
platinum,  will  dissolve  in  ammonium  sulphydrate  solution.  If,  into 
an  acid  solution  of  antimony  is  placed  zinc  and  platinum  in  the  form 
of  plates,  an  electrolytic  action  takes  place  with  the  deposition  of  anti- 
mony on  the  platinum  as  a  black  spot.  This  black  spot  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

As  mentioned  under  Arsenic,  Marsh's  tests  can  be  used  for  the  detec- 
tion of  antimony.  In  fact,  the  two  elements  act  so  similarly  when 
subjected  to  Marsh's  test  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  When  antimony  is  used  in  Marsh's  test,  however,  the  hydrogen 
flame  has  a  tint  which  an  expert  can  easily  distinguish  from  arsenic. 
The  spot  produced  by  placing  a  clean  piece  of  porcelain  into  the  flame 
(which  is  none  other  than  separated  metalUc  antimony)  is  darker  than 
the  similar  arsenic  spot,  and  possesses  less  metallic  lustre.  Moreover, 
it  is  insoluble  in  Labarraque's  solution,  while  the  arsenic  spot  dissolves 
readily  in  this  reagent. 

Fleitmann's  test  does  not  respond  to  antimony,  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  preferred  in  the  detection  of  arsenic. 

Three  oxides  of  antimony  are  known,  the  antimonous  oxide,  SbjOa, 
antimonic  oxide,  SbsOs,  and  the  third  oxide,  Sb204. 

Sb204  can  be  considered  as  Sb208  plus  SbjOs,  which  would  give  us 
Sb408  or  2Sb204.  Besides,  it  can  be  regarded  as  antimonyl  antimonate 
(SbO)SbO»,  to  understand  which  the  acid  forms  of  antimony  must  be 
explained. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  nitrogen  with  valences  iii  and  v  give  two 
oxides,  NjOj  (nitrous)  and  NjOs  (nitric).  Just  so  are  the  oxides  of 
antimony,  SbsOs  and  Sb205. 

The  nitrogen  oxides,  as  shown  on  p.  354,  yield,  when  added  to  water, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  respectively. 

Exactly  so  Sb208  yields  antimonous  acid  (HSbOj)  and  Sb206  gives 
antimonic  acid  (HSbOs).  Antimonic  acid  will  give  salts,  such  as  potas- 
sium antimonate  (KSbOj),  and  in  Sb204  we  have  antimonyl  antimonate — 
(SbO)SbOs,  antimonyl  being  a  radicle  of  valence  i  (SbO)»,  graphically 

^IJZ^  just  as  ammonium  is  a  radicle  with  valence  i  (NH4)S  graphically 
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The  "  antimonyl,"  just  spoken  of,  is  found  in  one  of  the  official  prepara- 
tions— tartar  emetic. 

The  only  preparations  of  antimony  recognized  in  the  present  pharma- 
copoeia are: 

Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate.  At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  2K(SbO)- 
C4H40e  -h  H,0. 

Compound  syrup  of  squill,  containing  0.2  per  cent,  antimony  and  potassium 
tartrate.  Compound  mixture  of  glycyrrluza,  containing  240  milligrammes  antimony 
and  potassium  tartrate  to  the  lit^. 

34 
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ANTIMONn   ET  POTASSII  TARTRAS— Antimony   and   Potassium 

Tartrate 

(Antim.  et  Pot.  Tart — ^Antimonyl  Potassium  Tartrate,     Tartrated  Anti- 
mony.   Tartar  Emetic) 

It  contains  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent,  of  K(SbO)C4H40e  +  MHjO  (332.34- 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  DeacrivHon, 

Colorless,  rhomoic  crystals  or  white,  granular  powder;  sweet,  afterward  dis^ 
agreeable  metallic  taste;  soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  50. 

For  teats  for  identity ,  for  impttriliea  (iron,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.?.,  p.  oil 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

This  official,  commonly  called  tartar  emetic,  is,  in  truth,  antimony! 
and  potassium  tartrate,  since  the  radicle  (SbO)^  enters  the  compound 
rather  than  the  element  itself.  Tartaric  acid  has  the  power  of  easOy 
forming  double  salts.  (See  p.  363.)  Rochelle  salt  was  one  of  these 
double  salts,  and  ''tartar  emetic"  differs  from  Rochelle  salt  only  in 
the  substitution  of  antimonyl  (SbO)  for  sodium: 

KNaC4H406  (Rochelle  salt).     K(SbO)C4H406  (tartar  emetic). 

It  is  made  by  boiling  the  antimony  oxide  with  potassium  bitartrate 
and  water  for  an  hour.  When  so  treated,  the  hydrogen  of  the  potas- 
sium bitartrate  •  is  eventually  replaced  by  the  antimonyl  group  fur- 
nished by  the  antimony  oxide. 

Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate,  as  its  synonym  would  indicate, 
is  used  as  an  emetic,  in  large  doses,  while  in  small  doses  it  acts  as  an 
alterative  and  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  It  was  formerly  largely 
used  as  an  emetic,  but  its  action  was  so  violent  that  it  has  largely  fallen 
into  disuse.    If  given  in  an  overdose,  the  antidote  is  tannin. 

Dose. — Expectorant,  5  milligrammes  (^2  grain). 

Tartar  emetic  is  a  constituent  of  two  official  galenics,  compcm'^ 
syrup  of  squill  (p.  200)  and  compound  mixture  of  glycyrrhiza  (p.  257). 

Antimonii  Okidum  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV)  or  anitmonj/ oxide,  shows  antimofl) 
with  the  valence  III,  it  being  the  ''ous"  oxide,  Sbfit,  It  was  the  main  ingredient  &: 
the  antimonial  powder  (U.S.P.  1890). 

The  manufacture  of  this  compound  is  rather  intricate.  Antimony  sulphide  if 
first  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  soluble  antimony  chloride,  huiUr  a! 
antimony,  is  produced : 

Sb,S,     -f     6HC1     «     2SbCU     -f     3H,S. 

The  filtered  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insoluble  oxychlonde,  shown  by  the  following  equation: 

12SbCl,     +     15H,0     =     2Sba,5Sb20,     +    30HCL 

This  insoluble  oxychlonde  {powder  oj  algaroth)  is  then  treated  with  ammonia  water. 
which  converts  it  into  the  pure  oxide,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

2SbCl,6Sb,0,     +     6NH4OH     =     6Sb,0,     -f     6NH4CI     +    3H^. 

This  oxide  is  washed  to  free  it  from  ammonium  chloride  and  then  dried. 

The  product  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  is  used  as  an  alterative  r. 
1-grain  doses. 

Antimonial  powder  (U.S.P.  1890:  N.F.  IV)  or  James'  powder  is  a  galenic  made  by 
triturating  33  Gm.  of  the  oxide  with  67  Gm.  of  calcium  phosphate.     (See  Pv^^' 

Antimony  sulphide  was  official  in  three  forms  in  the  pnarmacopoeia  of  1890. 

First:  The  crude  ore  containing  arsenic,  despite  the  efforts  to  remove  it  by  fusion 

Second :  The  purified,  from  which  the  arsenous  sulphide  has  been  lemoved  b« 
water  of  ammonia. 
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Na,SbO, 

+ 

NasSbS, 

+ 

3H,0. 

3NasS04 

+ 

Sb,Oi 

+ 

3H2O. 

3Na,S04 

+ 

SbtSs 

+ 

3H2S. 

Third:  Sulphurated,  which  is  made  by  a  process  similar  to  that  followed  in 
makins  precipitated  sulphur.  (See  p.  380.)  Although  the  chemical  reaction  is 
quite  different  in  both  cases,  the  substance  which  we  desire  to  purify^  and  which  is 
insoluble,  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  alkali  (lime  in  the  case  of  precipitated  sulphur, 
soda  in  sulphurated  antimony),  and  the  product  desired  precipitated  with  acid; 
''Kermes  mineral"  (as  the  sulphurated  antimony  is  called),  is  not  a  pure  sulphide, 
SbsSi,  but  is  a  mixture  of  this  with  SbsOs.  It  is  called  Kermes  mineral,  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  Kermes,  an  ancient  dyenstuff. 

Antimonii  Sulphidum  (U.S.  P.  1890)  or  antimony  stdphide  is  too  crude  for  internal 
use,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  large  Quantity  of  arsenic.  It  is  used  very  largely  in  veter- 
inary practice  as  an  alterative  unaer  the  name  of  black  antimony ,  and  should  never  be 
dispensed  for  human  consumption. 

Antimonii  Sulphidum  Puriflcatom  (U.S. P.  1890)  represented  crude  antimony 
sulphide,  purified  oy  washing  with  ammonia,  the  theory  of  this  washing  being  that 
arsenic  sulphide  is  soluble  in  ammonia  water.  However,  antimony  sulphide  itself  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  and  therefore  the  process  is  wasteful.  Equallv 
good  results  would  be  obtained,  as  far  as  freeing  the  sulphide  from  arsenic  is  concerned, 
by  washing  with  a  mixture  of  ammonia  water  and  ammonium  carbonate,  in  which 
solvent  an  antimony  sulphide  is  scarcely  soluble. 

The  purified  sulphide  of  antimony  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  doses  of  1  grain. 

Antimonii  Sulphuratum  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV),  or  Kermes  mineral^  is  made  bv 
boiling  antimony  sulphide  with  soda  and  precipitating  the  alkaline  solution  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  equations  occurring  in  this  process  are  as  follows: 

(a)  SbtS,  +    6NaOH      = 

(6)   2Na,SbO,     +    3H,S04      « 
(c)   2Na,SbS,     +    3H,S04      = 

Sulphurated  antimony  is  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  much  esteemed 
by  French  physicians,  who  find  it  a  valuable  constituent  for  cough-mixtures,  a 
favorite  recipe  for  this  purpose  being  1  grain  of  sulphurated  antimony  in  1  ounce  of 
syrup  of  wild  cherry,  a  teaspoonful  being  given  as  a  dose.  Its  dose  is  usually  from 
1^  to  1  grain. 

Compound  pills  of  antimony  (N.F.  VTs  or  Plummer's  pUis,  consist  of  sulphurated 
antimony,  powdered  guaiac,  ana  calomel.  They  are  used  in  secondary  syphilis,  one 
or  two  pills  being  the  dose. 

Another  unofficial  antimony  compoimd  worth  passing  mention  is  pyroantimonic 
acid,  H4Sbs07.  This  compound,  as  it  will  be  seen,  has  the  formula  analogous  to 
that  of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  already  discussed  on  p.  441,  its  potassium  salts  being 
used  for  the  detection  of  sodium,  sodium  pyroantimoniate  being  practically  the  only 
insoluble  sodium  compound. 

TIN 

Symbol,  Sn.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  118 

While  this  element  yields  no  official  compounds,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justifv  passing  notice. 

The  source  of  tin  is  the  oxide,  SnOi^  which  is  commonly  called  tin  atone,  and  mined 
very  largely  in  Cornwall,  England,  Malacca^  and  Dakota. 

Tin  has  been  used  for  manv  centuries,  Plmy^s  kassiteroe  (or  plumbum  candidum), 
which  he  says  came  from  the  Cassiterides  in  the  Atlantic,  being  our  modem 
Britain.    The  Latin  word  stannum  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  stan,  meaning  stone. 

The  metallurgy  of  tin,  like  that  of  so  many  other  metals,  is  accomplished  by  heat- 
ing together  cosa  and  tne  oxide,  freed  from  sulphur  and  arsenic  by  roasting,  the 
reaction  being  as  follows: 

SnOt     +     C,     =     Sn     -f-     CO,. 

Tin  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  very  malleable,  and  thus  can  be  made  out  into  very 
thin  sheets,  which  are  much  used  by  pharmacists  under  the  name  of  tin-foil.  The 
so-called  tin-plate  consists  of  sheets  01  iron  coated  with  tin,  either  by  dipping  the 
iron  into  the  molten  metal  or  by  rolling  the  tin  upon  the  iron  plate. 

Tin  compounds  are  tested  as  follows:  Potassium  hydroxide  produces  a  white 
precipitate  01  tin  hydroxide;  ammonium  sulphide  produces  a  black  precipitate  when 
a  stannous  salt  is  under  treatment  (stannous  sulphide);  a  yellow  precipitate  of  stannic 
sulphide,  if  the  tin  compound  is  of  the  higher  valence.  The  special  test  for  stannous 
tin  is  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  stannous 
salt,  the  mercuric  salt  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury,  with  a  corresponding  separation 
of  the  metal  as  a  gray  precipitate. 
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Two  oxides  of  tin  are  known,  stannous  oxide,  SnO.  and  the  stannic  oxide,  SnOj. 
In  these,  like  in  the  other  tin  compounds,  the  stannous  form  of  tin  exhibits  the  valence 
II,  while  the  stannic  form  shows  valence  iv.  ' 

No  compounds  of  tin  are  official.  The  following,  however,  are  of  pasdng  in- 
terest in  pharmaceutic  chemistry.  Slannotis  chloride^  snCls,  is  made  by  treating  the 
metal  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  used  in  analytic  work  as  a  reducing  agent,  as 
shown  in  the  mercury  test  for  stannous  compounds  that  has  just  been  given. 

Stannic  chloride,  SnCh,  was  first  made  by  libavius  (1605)  by  distuling  tin  with 
mercuric  chloride.  When  water-free,  it  is  a  colorless,  fuming  liquid,  which  wu 
formerly  known  as  spiritus  fumans  Libami. 

Tin,  like  zinc  and  alummum,  stands  midway  between  the  positive  and  negative 
elements,  and  while  generally  -acting  as  a  metal  in  its  compounds,  it  formB,  with 
alkalies,  salts  of  stannic  acid,  HsSnOs.  The  sodium  salt,  NasSnOs,  ia  used  largely 
in  calico  printing  under  the  name  of  'Uin  salt," 

GOLD 

Symbol,  Au.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  196 

Gold  is  usually  found  in  the  native,  uncombined  form,  being  associated 
with  either  sand  or  quartz.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  go 
into  extended  consideration  of  the  production  of  gold,  and  therefore 
sufBce  it  to  say  that  it  is  found  in  certain  sections  of  the  world,  such  as, 
for  instance,  California,  Alaska,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

The  mining  of  gold  is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  according  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  metal  is  found.  When  found  associated  with 
sand,  it  is  usually  extracted  from  the  beds  of  rivers.  In  this  case  the 
gold  is  separated  from  the  sand  by  the  process  of  washing,  which  can  be 
compared  to  levigation.  (See  p.  117.)  If  done  on  a  small  scale,  the 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  pan,  and  washed  rapidly  with  water,  whereby 
the  sand  is  washed  out,  leaving  the  heavier  gold  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  The  washingis  performed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  process  of  "placer- 
washing,"  which  consists  of  putting  the  gold-bearing  sand  into  the  upper 
one  of  a  series  of  long  troughs,  each  trough  being  sUghtly  lower  than  its 
predecessor. 

Into  the  top  trough  is  run  a  good  stream  of  water  (usually  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  torrent),  which,  passing  continuously  through,  gradu- 
ally throws  out  all  the  sand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  gold.  The  mixture  of  sand  and  gold  passes  to  a  second  trough, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gold  separates  out,  while  all  the 
sand  is  washed  out  into  the  third  trough.  And  thus  the  process  goes  on 
untU  all  the  sand  has  been  removed,  while  practically  all  the  gold  remains 
in  the  troughs. 

The  crude  gold  is  purified  by  the  amalgamation  process — ^that  is, 
it  is  treated  with  mercury — ^and  the  amalgam  then  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, when  the  mercury  passes  over,  leaving  the  gold  in  the  still. 

When  gold  is  foimd  in  quartz,  the  gold  is  extracted  by  either  of  two 
methods. 

In  the  chlorine  process  the  ore  is  roasted  to  remove  sulphur  and  arsenic 
residue  mixed  with  water  and  treated  with  chlorine.  Gold  is  separated 
from  the  resulting  gold  chloride  solution  by  precipitation  with  ferrous 
sulphate. 

In  the  cyanide  process  the  finely  ground  ore  is  percolated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  which  dissolves  the  gold  as  a  double 
cyanide.     The  metal  is  separated  from  the  percolate  by  electrolysis. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  metals,  ornaments  of  the  metal 
being  found  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  Latin  word  for  gold,  aurum, 
is  of  classic  origin,  being  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  zohov,  which 
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meant  the  color  of  fire.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  many  of  the 
ancient  languages  the  word  distinguishing  gold  is  the  same  word  used 
trO  signify  yellow. 

Gold  is  a  soft  yellow  metal,  having  the  specific  gravity  19.00.  It 
is  the  most  malleable  of  all  metals,  capable  of  being  beaten  into  sheets 
(leaves)  so  thin  that  280,000  of  them  are  required  to  measure  an  inch. 
When  beaten  out  so  thinly,  the  sheets  are  translucent,  and  the  Ught 
transmitted  through  them  is  of  a  greenish  color.  Gold  is  also  a  very 
ductile  metal,  although  it  is  not  capable  of  being  drawn  into  wire  as 
thin  as  is  platinum.  It  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid  nor  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  the  two — aqua  regia  (see  p.  396), 
which  is  supposed  to  act  on  the  metal,  not  by  reason  of  the  composition 
of  either  of  the  constituents,  but  because  of  the  free  chlorine  and  nitro- 
sylchloride  contained  in  the  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Because  of  the  soft- 
ness of  the  pure  metal,  gold  is  always  employed  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 

The  gold  coins  of  America  consist  of  90  per  cent,  of  gold  and  10  per 
cent,  of  copper,  while  the  gold  used  in  making  jewelry  contains  a  stUl 
larger  quantity  of  copper.  The  rating  of  the  gold  content  of  jewelry 
gold  is  not  by  percentile,  but  by  a  clumsy  commercial  standard  called 
karats.  Pure  gold  is  said  to  be  24  karats.  Hence  when  we  speak  of  14- 
karat  gold  we  mean  that  it  is  ^^4  gold. 

The  tests  for  gold  are  as  follows:  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  the  black 
precipitate  of  gold  sulphide.  When  a  fresh  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  gold  salt,  gold  separates  out,  and  when  gold 
salts  are  treated  with  tin  chloride  in  the  presence  of  a  ferric  salt,  a  beauti- 
ful purple  precipitate  is  formed.  This  precipitate,  which  is  either  SnAut- 
(SnOs)s9  or  a  solution  of  colloidal  gold  containing  a  trace  of  stannic  com* 
pounds,  was  formerly  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  purple  oj 
Cassius. 

Gold  usually  exhibits  the  valence  iii,  although  monovalent  gold  is 
known  in  such  compoxmds  as  AuCl  and  AusO. 

The  only  officisd  salt  of  gold  is — 

AURI    ET    SODH   CHLORIDUM— Gold   and    Sodium   Chloride 

(Aur.  et  Sod*  Chlor.) 

A  mixture  of  ecjual  parts  of  anhydrous  gold  chloride  [AuClt  ^  303.58]  and  anhy- 
drous sodium  chloride  [NaCl  =  58. 46],  representing,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in 
a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  gold  [Au].  Pre- 
serve it  in  wellnstoppered,  amber-colored  vials. 

Summarized  Description. 

Orange-yellow,  deliouescent  powder;  saline,  metallic  taste:  verv  soluble  in  water; 
partly  soluble  (the  gold  chloride)  in  alcohol  and  ether.     For  aetails  see  U.S.P.,  p.  70. 

For  iesta  for  iderUityy  for  impurities  (free  hydrochloric  acid,  metallic  impurities) 
and  for  cusay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  70  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Gold  chloride  is  very  deliquescent,  and  to  lessen  this 
disagreeable  quality  as  much  as  possible  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  it 
combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  "decrepitated"  sodium  chloride. 
Decrepitated  salt  means  that  from  which  the  interstitial  water  has  been 
driven  by  heat.  Salt,  when  heated,  crackles,  because  the  interstitial 
water  forms  steam  which  explodes  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
crystalfl- 

The  mixture  of  dried  gold  chloride  with  anhydrous  common  salt 
is  official  as  gold  and  sodium  chloride. 

The  gold  chloride  is  made  by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia.    The 
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filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated,  when  there  cr3r8tallizes  chlorauric 
acid,  HAuCl44H«0. 

If  this  be  mixed  with  sodium  chloride,  true  gold  and  sodium  chloride, 
AuCl8NaC12HsO,  results.  This  is  not  the  official  body,  which,  as  above 
stated,  is  made  by  triturating  dried  gold  chloride  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  dried  salt. 

Gold  chloride  is  best  made  by  treating  gold  with  chlorine,  since  the 
product  obtained  by  evaporation  of  an  aqua  regia  solution  is  apt  to 
contain  aurous  chloride,  AuCl. 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride  is  used  as  an  alterative.  Of  late,  gold 
chloride  and  other  compounds  have  been  much  vaunted  as  remedies 
for  the  drink  habit.  That  the  so-called  gold  cure  is  efficient  cannot  be 
denied,  but  whether  due  to  the  gold  or  to  the  other  stimulants  employed 
is  a  matter  still  open  for  discussion. 

Dose. — 5  milligrammes  (J^2  grain). 

Addum  Bromatiriciun  (N.F.)  or  bromatiHc  acid,  HAuBri  +  5HtO,  is  a  definite 
compound  of  gold  bromiae  and  hydrobromic  acid.  It  contains  32  per  cent, 
metallic  gold.     It  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  y{o--gT&iii  doses. 

Liquor  Auri  et  Arseni  Bromidi  (N.F.)  is  made  by  preparing  arsenic  bromide, 
(heating  together  arsenic  trioxide.  bromiiie  and  water)  and  then  adding  to  the  pure 
bromide  solution,  bromauric  acia.  It  represents  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  of  As-Os 
about  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  bromaunc  acid. 

PLATINUM 

Symbol,    Pt.    Atomic    weight,    193.3 

Platinum  occurs  native,  and  is  found  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  chiefly  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  always  contaminated  with  palladium, 
iridium^  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  the  separation  of  these  precious  metals  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  oifficulty. 

Platinum  was  first  brouj^ht  to  the  attention  of  the  world  by  de  Ulloa,  in  1746, 
who,  in  his  descriptions  of  fans  explorations  of  Mexico,  referred  to  the  metal  there  di^ 
covered.  The  word  plaJtina  (little  silver)  was  first  applied  to  the  metal  by  Scbeffet 
in  1752. 

Platinum  is  the  most  ductile  of  all  metals,  it  having  been  drawn  into  wire  so  thin 
that  a  microscope  is  required  to  see  the  strand.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
metals  to  be  fused,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of  great  value  in  the  making  of  crucibles 
or  similar  vessels  to  be  used  for  high  heat.  (See  p.  82.)  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  platinum  utensils  are  by  no  means  unaffected  by  any  substance,  experience 
havine  shown  that  the  metal  forms  a  fusible  allov  with  lead  and  a  fusible  phosphide 
with  phosphorus;  that  also  alkaline  hydrates,  sulphides,  hypophosphites,  ana  cyanidea 
attack  the  platinum,  eventually  eating  through  the  same;  so  none  of  these  substances 
should  be  heated  in  platinum  dishes. 

Spongy  platinum  is  an  interesting  form  of  the  metal.  It  is  made  by  heating 
platino-ammonium  chloride  (see  below)  imtil  all  the  ammonia  and  chlorine  have 
been  driven  off,  leaving  a  spon^^  lump  of  platinum  which  possesses  r^narkaUe 
absorptive  capacity  for  oxygen,  it  beinff  stated  that  one  volume  will  absorb  250 
volumes  of  that  gas.  The  oxygen  thus  absorbed  is  in  a  condition  readily  to  combine 
with  other  substances,  notably  hydrogen,  and  this  principle  was  made  use  of  in  the 
so-called  Doebereiner  s  lamp,  which  was  largely  used  before  the  introduction  <tf 
matches.  This  lamp  consists  of  an  ordinar>'^  hydrogen  generator,  with  a  piece  of 
spongy  platinum  placed  near  the  nozzle,  from  whicn  the  hydrogen  gas  would  be 
emitted.  As  soon  as  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  placed  on  the  spongy  platinam,  a 
chemical  union  between  oxygen  (from  the  air)  and  hydrogen  takes  place,  with  a 
heat  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  the  ignition  of  the  hydrogen,  and  thus  producing 
flame. 

Another  interesting  point  connected  with  platinum  is  the  fact  that  at  red  best 
a  sheet  of  platinum  permits  hydrogen  to  pass  through  it,  no  other  gas  being  thus 
eiven  transit.  This  phenomenon  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  removal  of  hydrogen 
from  a  mixture  of  gases. 

The  teats  for  platinum  are  as  foUows:  Hydrogen  sulphide  produces  a  brown 
sulphide,  and  potassium  chloride  added  to  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  vrill  piDduce 
the  characteristic  yellow  crystals.     These  crystals  have  already  been  discussed  under 
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Potassium.    A  similar  precipitate  of  platinic  ammonium  chloride  is  produced  when 
ammonium  chloride  is  also  treated  with  platinic  chloride. 

No  salts  of  platinum  are  official,  but  jdaHnic  chlaridey  PtCl4y  is  mentioned  in  the 
appendix  to  the  pharmacopceia  as  a  constituent  of  the  test  solution  used  for  testing 
for  the  presence  of  potassium. 
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Sodium  Arsenate, — (Manufacture)  Anon.,  A.Ph.A.,  11,  1863,  126. 

Arsenoue  Iodide, — (Manufacture  )Plisson^JL  de  ph.,  14,  1828,  46  and  592;  Berthe- 
lot,  Gomp.  rend.,  86,  1878,  862;  Nickles,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  36,  1859,  161;  Fish, 
A.J.P.   13  1841  97. 

Donovan* s  iSoZu^.— (History)  Donovan,  Ph.  Jl.,  2, 1842,  469  and  546.  (Deterio- 
ration) "Thuja,"  A.J.P.,  31,  1859,  410.  (Preservation)  Huskisson,  Ph.  Jl.,  [2], 
11,  1869,  285. 

Antimony. — (History)  Amv.  Am.  Dr..  39,  1901,  3;  Schelens,  Dr.  Circ.,  54,  1910, 
262;  Anon.,  Nat.  Dr.,  44,  1914,  155;  Babcock,  Am.  Dr.,  17,  1888,  202;  Lloyd,  Dr. 
Circ.,  52,  1908,  454;  Ekert,  Sch.  Wsch.  Ch.  Ph.,  51,  1913,  193  and  209;  Redwood, 
Ph.  JL,  18,  1858,  14. 

TarioT  ^fii«tic.— (History)  Babcock,  Am.  Dr.,  17, 1888,  203.  (History  and  manu- 
facture) Chevallier,  A.J.P.,  1,  1829,  287.  (Constitution)  Clarke  and  Evans,  B., 
1^  1883,  2386.     (Properties)  Dunstan  and  Boole,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  191,  1888,  397. 

BiUier  of  Antimony, — (History  and  manufacture)  Babcock,  Am.  Dr.,  17,  1888, 
203:  Chevallier,  A. J.P.,  1,  1829,  287. 

Powder  rf  Algarolh.^Ba\Kio6k,  Am.  Dr.,  17.  1888,  204. 

James*  Powder, — (History)  Unucker,  Dr.  Care.,  9,  1865,  107;  Babcock,  Am.  Dr., 
17    1888  204. 

'  Kermes  MineraL—iBistory)  Liance,  A.J.P.,  20,  1848,  233. 

Tf?*.— (History)  Kopp,  4,  1847,  125. 

Gold, — (History)  Anon.,  Keystone  Weekly,  41,  1915,  71.  (Extraction)  Ellis, 
Eng.  Min.  Jl.,  99,  1915,  805;  Aiiken,  Ph.  Jl.,  94, 1915,  693;  Butters  and  Clennell,  Jl. 
Soc.  Ch.  Ind.,  11,  1892,  916. 

Gold  Leaf.—Ahegg  and  Auerbach,  2>,  1908,  783. 

Purple  of  Cassius, — Gruenewald,  Sprechsaal,  43,  1911,  419;  Anon.,  A.J.P.,  6, 
1834  85. 

iJold  and  Sodium  CAZoruie.— (Composition)  Kruss,  A.,  238,  1887,  241.  (Manu- 
facture) Sothien,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  220,  1882,  202.  (Uses)  Boubila,  A.J.P.,  64,  1892, 
460. 

Platinum. — (Histo^)  Gmelin-Kraut,  5«,  1914,  3.  (Extraction)  Wollaston, 
A. J. P.,  1,  1829,  70.  (Properties)  Sobolewskoy,  Jl.  de  ph.,  21,  1835,  181;  Deville,  Ph. 
Jl.,  [2],  1,  1860,  416  and  465. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
CADMIUM,  COPPER,  AND  BISMUTH 

CADMIUM 

Symbol,  Cd.     Atomic  weight,  111.6 

Oaduium  is  a  mineral  which  is  usually  found  in  combination  with  zinc;  most 
calamines  containing  cadmium.  The  most  important  cadmium  mineral  is  greenr 
orkUe,  which  is  chiefly  cadmiimi  sulphide. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  kademiOf  which  was  the  ancient  name 
for  calamine.     The  element  was  isolated  from  this  ore  by  Strohmeier  in  1817. 
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Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  like  tin,  and  like  it  crackles  when  bent;  it  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  however,  and  is  more  tenacious. 

The  testa  for  cadmium  are  the  yellow  sulphide,  produced  by  treating  solutions  of 
the  salts  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  the  white  hydroxide, 
precipitated  when  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  or 
ammonium  hydroxide.  ^  This  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  potassa,  but  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Sodmm  carbonate  precipitates  cadmimn  salts  in  the  fonn 
of  white  cadmium  carbonate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Cadmium  usually  exhibits  the  valence  n,  as  shown  in  the  oxide,  CdO.  No  salts 
of  cadmium  are  official. 

COPPER 

Symbol,  Cu.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  63 

This  important  metal  is  found  in  nature  as  metallic  copper;  also  is 
foxmd  in  the  ore  copper  glance,  CuaS;  also  as  cuprous  oxide,  while  native 
copper  carbonate  forms  a  beautiful  green  mineral,  malachite. 

Copper  has  been  known  from  the  most  ancient  times,  it^  name, 
cuprum,  coming  from  cyprum,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  the  ores  were 
first  mined.  The  metallurgy  of  the  copper  ores  depends  upon  the  charafr 
ter  of  the  ore.  If  the  ore  is  chiefly  copper  oxide,  the  separation  is  easily 
effected  by  heating  ore  with  carbon,  as  expressed  in  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

Cu,0     4-    C     «     Cu,     +    CO. 

Sulphides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  first  roasted  with  sand  and  some 
substance  which  will  act  as  a  flux.  This  action  partially  converts  the 
ore  into  copper  oxide.  By  heating  this  mixture,  sulphur  dioxide  is 
Uberated  and  copper  remains,  as  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

CuS     -f    2CuO     =     3Cu     +    SO,. 

Chemically  pure  copper  is  prepared  by  the  electroljrsis  of  copper 
sulphate. 

Copper  is  a  brilliant  red  metal,  ductile  and  malleable.  When  chem- 
ically pure,  it  is  an  admirable  conductor  of  electricity,  and  its  use  for 
this  purpose  is  so  extensive  that  the  supply  is  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  metal  is  insoluble  in  either  diiluted  hydrochloric  acid  or 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  except  in  presence  of  air,  but  it  does  dissolve 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  the  formation  of  copper  sulphate. 

An  important  use  of  copper  is  in  the  formation  of  the  well-known  series  of  alloys^ 
Thus  brass  is  made  by  the  fusion  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  part  of  zinc.  ^  Brttmt 
represents  the  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead.  Japanese  brome  contains  koM 
and  silver,  in  addition  to  the  metals  above  given.  Phosphor-bronze  consists  (h  90 
per  cent,  of  copper,  9  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  1  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably tough  and  durable  alloy,  and  is,  therefore,  of  great  value  in  making  metallx* 
bearings.  Copper  coins  usually  consist  of  95  per  cent,  of  copper,  4  per  cent,  of  tin, 
and  1  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

The  tests  for  coppier  are:  The  black  sulphide  produced  by  treatment 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphide;  the  brown-red  copper 
f errocyanide  formed  when  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt  is  treated  with  po- 
tassium f  errocyanide,  and  the  green  color  a  copper  salt  transmits  to  a  color- 
less flame.  More  characteristic,  however,  is  the  reaction  of  copper  salts 
with  ammonia.  When  such  solutions  are  treated  with  concentrate! 
ammonia  water,  the  blue  cupric  oxide  is  precipitated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  copper  sulphate  is  treated  with  diluted  ammonia,  the  blue 
precipitate  redissolves,  with  the  formation  of  azure-blue  solution.  This 
solution  contains  ammoniated  copper  sulphate,  having  the  following 
formula. 
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and  is  quite  characteristic.  It  must*  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
nickel  salts,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  give  a  siniilar  azure-blue 
solution.  If  metallic  zinc  or  iron  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  copper 
salt,  an  electrolytic  action  sets  in,  with  the  deposition  of  metallic  copper 
on  the  other  metal.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  dipping  into  a  copper 
solution  a  steel  spatula,  which,  on  removal,  will  be  found  plated  with 
copper.  As  mentioned  on  p.  272,  this  test  is  a  simple  way  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  copper  in  vegetable  extracts. 

Three  oxides  of  copper  are  known — ^CuiO^  CuO,  and  CuOj. 

CusO  (cuprous  oxide)  b  a  brick-red  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  copper  sul- 
phate with  an  alkali  in  the  presence  of  a  reaucine  asent.  It  is  best  demonstrated 
ID  testing  substances  contaming  glucose  (exampfe,  diabetic  urine)  with  Fehling's 
solution.     (See  p.  918.) 

Cupric  oxide,  CuO,  occurs  in  the  form  of  black  granules  or  powder;  while  copper 
superoxide,  CuOs,  graphically, 

is  a  yellowish-brown  powder.     The  existence  of  Rose's  suboxide,  CU4O,  is  now  seriously 
doubted. 

But  one  salt  of  copper  is  official — 

CUPM  SULPHAS— Copper  Sulphate 

(Cupr.  Sulph. — Cupric  Sulphate) 

It  contains  not  less  than  62.97  per  cent,  nor  more  than  66.79  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
copper  sulphate  corresponding  to  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized 
salt  [CuSOi  -h  5HjO  =*  249.72].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Sumniarized  DescnpHon. 

Deep  blue  triclmiC|  efflorescent  crystals  or  blue,  granular  powder;  nauseous, 
metallic  taste,  soluble  m  about  2.5  parts  of  water,  in  about  400  parts  of  alcohol  ana 
in  about  3.1  parts  of  elycerin;  on  heating,  first  exsiccates  and  finally  dissociates  into 
oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide  and  cupric  oxido,     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  128. 

For  tests  for  iderUity,  for  impurities  (other  metals)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p. 
128  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  substance  is  known  as  bliie  vitriol,  as  already  men- 
tioned on  p.  398.  It  is  made  by  treating  copper  with  sulphuric  acid. 
and  according  as  the  acid  is  diluted  or  concentrated  the  reaction  differs. 
When  copper  is  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  equation  runs  as 

follows: 

Cu     +     H,S04     +     O     «     CUSO4     +    H,0. 

/PromN 
I  air    ; 

while  if  the  metal  is  treated  with  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
equation  is  as  given  below: 

Cu     +     2H,S04     =     CUSO4     +     SOi     +     2H,0. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  neither  case  is  hydrogen  produced, 
as  usually  occurs  when  a  metal  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Large  amounts  of  crude  blue-stone  are  made  by  roasting  various  ores 
and  treating  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Of  the  tests  given  above,  its  efflorescence  and  exsiccation  are  matter 
of  interest;  the  fifth  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  held  until  the 
Bait  is  heated  to  200^C.,  being  an  illustration  of  water  of  constitution 
(p.    150). 

Copper  sulphate,  when  given  in  small  doses,  acts  as  an  astrmgent 
or  tonic.      If  given  in  large  doses,  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  was  formerly 
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considerably  used  for  this  purpose.  Its  action,  however,  is  too  irritating 
to  recommend  its  use  in  these  days.  Applied  externally  in  the  form  of 
a  moistened  crystal  it  is  caustic,  while  a  dilute  solution  is  used  as  an 
astringent  injection  in  gonorrhea. 

Dose. — Emetic,  250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Cupric  acetate,  which  was  recosnized  in  the  pharmacopcBia  of  1880,  is  called 
verdigria^  and  was  formerly  in  considerable  use  as  an  application  for  ring-worms  and 
other  skm  troubles. 

BISMUTH 
Symbol,  Bi.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  207 

Bismuth  is  found  in  nature;  it  also  occurs  as  sulphide  in  the  ore. 
bismtdh  glance.  The  word  bismuth  is  derived  from  the  German  Wismuth, 
the  origin  of  this  term  being  supposedly  from  the  two  German  words 
Weise  matte,  beautiful  meadow.  This,  however,  has  been  pronounced 
by  Huseman  to  be  merely  a  pleasant  fable,  his  researches  proving  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  metal  in  the  Bergbuchlein  of  1518  was  imder  the 
name  of  Wyssmvi. 

The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  sulphide  is  accomplished  by 
roasting  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  thus  forming  bismuth  oxide,  as  shown 
in  the  following  equation : 

Bi,Si  -h  O,   -  Bi,0,     +     3S0,. 

On  heating  bismuth  oxide  with  coal,  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated,  and 
metallic  bismuth  remains, 

2Bi,0,     +     C|     -     Bi,     +     3C0,. 

Bismuth  is  a  crystalline,  brittle,  pulverizable,  brilliant  metal  of 
silvery  color,  with,  however,  a  slight  reddish  tint.  In  many  of  its  quali- 
ties it  resembles  totimony. 

The  chief  use  of  the  metal  is  for  the  formation  of  fusible  alloys, 
it  possessing  the  characteristic  property  of  blending  with  certain  metals 
to  form  an  alloy,  melting  at  a  temperature  much  below  the  melting-p<Hnt 
of  any  of  the  metals  when  heated  alone.  Thus,  two  parts  of  bismuth, 
one  part  of  lead,  and  one  part  of  tin,  the  melting-point  of  the  metak 
being  respectively  270°C.,  SSO^'C.,  and  236°C.,  melts  at  94''C.  (Rose's 
fusible  metal),  while  Wood's  metal,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  bismath» 
one  part  of  cadmimn,  one  part  of  tin,  and  two  parts  of  lead,  melts  at 
60.5°C.  The  chief  use  of  such  fusible  metals  is  for  automatic  fire-sprink- 
lers, these  consisting  of  water-pipes  passing  along  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
punctured  with  holes  which  are  plugged  with  the  fusible  metal.  If  a 
fire  breaks  out  in  the  apartment,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches 
65°,  the  metallic  plugs  melt  and  streams  of  water  are  thrown  into  the 
room.  Pieces  of  these  metals  are  also  used  as  safety  fuses  in  electiic 
wiring. 

Teste. — ^Bismuth,  like  so  many  metals  of  this  group,  gives  a  black 
sulphide  when  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  anmionium  sulphide. 
A  more  characteristic  test  is  the  fact  that  acid  solutions  of  bismuth 
salts,  when  poured  into  water,  produce  a  white  precipitate  of  a  "sub"- 
salt.  Thus,  bismuth  nitrate  solution,  when  poured  into  water,  forms 
bismuth  subnitrate,  which  precipitates  out  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Three  oxides  of  bismuth  are  known: 

BiO  or  (Bi202),  which  is  a  black  substance,  BaOs,  bismuthous  oxide, 
a  yellow  powder;  and  BiaOB,  which  is  red  in  color. 
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The  bismuthous  oxide  is  the  one  ordinarily  found. 
The  following  compounds  of  bismuth  are  official: 

Bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  (BiCcHsOT)  should  yield  46  to  52  per  cent, 
absolute  bismuth  oxide. 

Bismuth  subcarbonate — approximately  (BiO)jCO» — should  yield  at  least  90  per 
cent,  absolute  bismuth  oxide. 

Bismuth  subgallate — approximately  BiCrHTOi — should  yield  at  least  52  to  67 
per  cent,  absolute  bismuth  oxide. 

Bismuth  subnitrate— approximately  BiONOj — should  yield  at  least  79  per  cent, 
absolute  bismuth  oxide. 

Bismuth  subsalicylate — approximately  Bi«Ot(C7H60|)i — should  yield  at  least  62 
to  66  per  cent,  absolute  bismuth  oxide. 

Bismuth  betanaphthol.  will  be  considered  among  the  derivatives  of  betanaphthol. 

Bismuth  magma  should  yield  from  5.6  to  6.2  per  cent,  absolute  bismuth  oxide. 

Bismvth  Hydroxide^  Bi(0H)8,  is  produced  when  an  acid  solution  of 
bismuth  nitrate  is  treated  with  a  soluble  hydroxide,  preferably  a  diluted 
ammonia  water.  The  magma  thus  produced,  when  mixed  with  water 
has  been  popular  under  such  names  as  hismvih  cream  or  bisrmUh  milk. 
Such  a  preparation  is  now  official  a: 

MAGMA  BISMUTHI— Bismuth  Magma 
(Magma  Bism. — Milk  of  Bismuth) 

Bismuth  Magma  yields  not  less  than  5.6  per  cent,  nor  more  than  6.2 
per  cent,  of  Bi208. 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  80  Gm.  bismuth  subnitrate  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and 
water  and  mix  this  with  a  diluted  nitric  acid.  Dilute  480  mils  of  ammonia  water  with 
water,  dissolve  therein  10  Gm.  ammonium  carbonate,  and  pour  into  this  ammoniacal 
solution  the  bismuth  solution,  after  which  ammonia  water  is  added  if  the  mixture  is 
not  distinctly  alkaline.  Let  tne  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  several  times  by  decanta- 
tion  (or  by  use  of  a  siphon)  with  distilled  water,  transfer  to  a  strainer  and  wash 
precipitate  until  washings  are  free  from  alkali.  Tnen  drain  magma  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  1  liter.    For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Thick,  white,  liquid  mixture;  neutral  to  litmus  and  to  phenolphthalein.  For  tesU 
for  ideniily  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  260. 


Dose. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

BISMUTHI  SUBNITRAS— Bismuth  Subnitrate 

(Bism.  Subnit) 

A  basic  bismuth  nitrate  of  varying  chemical  composition,  which,  when  dried  for 
twenty-^our  hours  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  upon  ignition,  not  less 
than  79  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide  [BijOs]. 

Sumrncarited  Description, 

White,  slightly  nypproscopic  powder;  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitnc  acids,  acid  solution  precipitates  on  addition  of  water;  disso- 
ciates at  red  heat  into  nitrogen  oxides  and  a  yellow  residue,  that  is  blackened  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  82. 

For  tests  for  identUy.  for  impurities  (alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  insoluble  foreign 
salts,  chloride,  lead,  copper,  sulphate,  silver,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p. 
83  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — An  ancient  synonym  for  this  preparation  was  magisterium 
bismiUhi,  or  the  master  of  bismuth,  it  being  considered  even  in  the  da3n3 
of  the  alchemists  as  the  most  important  preparation  of  that  metal. 
The  present  pharmacopoeia  gives  no  symbolic  formula  for  bismuth 
subnitrate,  as  its  composition  varies.    In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880  it 
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was  said  to  be  BiONOBHaO.  The  formula  BiONOa  can  be  resolved  into 
a  combination  of  Bi203  and  bismuth  nitrate, 

BijOs 
Bi(N03)8,  viz.,  Bi ^(NO,), 

Bi308(N08)8,  or  SBiONOs.     The  formula  BiONO,H,0  can 
also  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  the  hydroxide  and  the  nitrate. 

viz.,  D|z8i 

UI_No».    It  IS,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  bismuth  subnitrateisa 

mixture  of  the  oxide  and  nitrate,  even  as  ferric  subsulphate  is  a  com- 
bination of  iron  sulphate  and  iron  oxide. 

The  bismuth  subnitrate  is  prepared  from  bismuth  nitrate,  made  by 
treatment  of  the  metal  with  nitric  acid,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

Bi,     +    8HN0,     =     2Bi(NO,)8     +     4H,0     +     N,0,. 

This  bismuth  nitrate  solution  invariably  contains  arsenic,  nearly 
all  bismuth  ores  being  contaminated  with  that  metal,  and  in  order  to 
remove  the  arsenic,  an  elaborate  process  is  necessary.  The  solution  of 
nitrate  is  poured  into  sodium  carbonate  solution,  when  we  obtain  insolu- 
ble bismuth  subcarbonate,  while  the  arsenic  present  goes  into  solution 
in  the  form  of  sodium  arsenate.  The  precipitate  of  bismuth  subcarbon- 
ate is  removed  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  and  then  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  when  the  nitrate  is  again  formed.  This  is  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
remaining  arsenic  separates  out  in  the  form  of  crystalline  bismuth  sub- 
arsenate.  The  filtered  bismuth  nitrate  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  to  the  mixture  water  of  ammonia  is 
slowly  added  with  constant  stirring.  The  pure  bismuth  subnitrate 
separates  out,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  the  filter,  washed,  and 
dried.  In  the  final  separation  of  the  subnitrate  the  real  action  is  due 
to  the  combination  of  bismuth  nitrate  with  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

2Bi(N0,),     H-    4H,0     «     2BiONO,H,0     +    4HN0,. 

The  function  of  ammonia  added  is  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid  separated 
in  the  reaction. 

At  present  the  salt  is  made  by  pouring  a  solution  of  chemically  pun* 
bismuth  nitrate  into  water. 

The  pharmacopoeia,  describes  bismuth  subnitrate  as  a  heavy  whit*- 
powder.  A  special  form  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  much  esteemed  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  is  a  French  subnitrate  which  occurs  in  the  form 
of  cones  weighing  1.5  grammes,  each  cone  being  considered  a  medium 
adult  dose.  These  cones  are  prepared  by  the  process  of  trochiscation. 
(See  p.  118.) 

The  percentage  of  nitric  acid  combined  with  the  subnitrate  is  a  matter  of  eoaie 
importance  as  it  has  been  found  that  when  above  21  per  cent.,  there  is  a  tendency  t«> 
hydrolyze  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  water.  The  freed  acid  is  then  likely  Ui 
produce  nitrates  in  the  intestines  with  untoward  results.  It  is  claimed  tluit  tb** 
effervescence  of  the  subnitrate  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  bicaiboofttes  or 
carbonates  is  due  to  such  hydrolysis. 

Bismuth  subnitrate  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  althou^  i^ 
given  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  sedative,  and  is  somewhat  toxic.  It? 
action  in  diarrhea  is  largely  mechanical,  it  forming  a  clammy  covering 
for  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  even  as  does  prepared  chalk. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 
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Bismuthi  Citras  (U.S.P.  VXII),  or  bismtUh  caraU.  BiCcHtOn  is  made  by  heating 
bismuth  subnitrate  with  citric  acid  and  boiling  for  mteen  minutes,  or  until  the  test 
prescribed  by  the  pharmacopceia  shows  that  all  the  subnitrate  has  been  converted 
mto  citrate.  (See  Part  VII.)  This  process  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  how  a 
chemical  action  not  usually  occurring  can  sometimes  be  produced.  Ordinarily,  the 
nitric  acid  combination  of  bismuth  is  much  stronger  than  uie  combination  of  bismuth 
with  citric  acid.  But  if  citric  acid  is  boiled  with  bismuth  subnitrate,  it  eventually 
drives  off  the  stron^r  nitric  acid  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  nitric  acid  is  volatile, 
while  the  non-volatde  citric  acid  remains  in  the  mixture. 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  as  mentioned  above,  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  water,  while 
the  bismuth  citrate  is  quite  soluble  therein,  and  in  the  accepted  process  the  boiling  is 
continued  until  the  precipitate  is  found  completely  soluble  m  ammonia  water. 

Bismuth  citrate  is  an  example  of  a  salt  made  by  the  union  of  a  trivalent  metal 
(Bini)  with  a  tribasic  acid,  HjCcHsOt.  One  atem  of.  Biin  can  replace  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  citric  acid,  HaCcH»OT,  and  thus  we  get  bismuth  citrate, 
BiCeHsOT. 

Bismuth  citrate  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia  water  with  the  formation  oi  the  soluble  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate. 
Bismuth  citrate  is  rarely  used  in  medicine,  and  about  the  only  reason  why  it  was  given 
recognition  in  U.S.P.  VIII  was  because  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bismuth  and 
ammonium  citrate. 

BISMUTH  ET  AMMONII  CITRAS— Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate 

(Bism.  et  Ammon.  Cit. — Bismuth  Ammonio-Citrate) 

Bismuth  citrate  rendered  soluble  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  citrate^  which, 
when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  upon  ignition, 
not  less  than  46  per  cent,  nor  more  than  52  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide  [BisOs].  Preserve 
it  in  well-dosed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Suinmariged  Description. 

Shiny,  pearlv  or  translucent  scales;  metallic  taste;  becomes  opaque  on  exposure 
to  air;  very  soluble  in  water;  sparinglv  soluble  in  alcohol;  on  heat  it  fuses,  then  chars, 
leaving  blackened  residue,  with  a  yellow  surface.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  79. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (nitrate,  chloride,  lead,  copper,  sulphates,  silver, 
arsenic,  alkalies,  alkaline  earths)  and  for  cissay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  80  and  also  Part  V 
of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  is  made  by  dissolving  bismuth  citrate 
in  ammonia  water  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  on  the  water- 
bath  to  syrupy  consistence,  and  scaling  the  same  by  spreading  it  on 
plates  of  glass. 

Bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  is  in  the  form  of  small  pearly  scales, 
becoming  opaque  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

In  order  to  secure  the  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  in  the  form 
of  translucent  sccdes  it  is  necessary  to  spread  it  very  thinly  on  glass, 
and  it  might  be  worth  noting  that  the  scales  of  bismuth  and  ammonium 
citrate  are  not  as  handsome  as  are  the  iron  scale  preparations — ferric 
citrate,  for  instance.  If  the  solution  is  spread  thickly  on  glass,  white, 
opaque  scales  are  formed,  and,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  the  official 
description,  often  the  pearly  scales  become  opaque  on  exposure  to  air. 
A  singular  statement  can  also  be  made  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  bis- 
muth and  ammonium  citrate.  This  forms  a  clear,  transparent  Uquid 
when  freshly  prepared,  but  on  standing  it  becomes  cloudy,  due  to  gradual 
loss  of  ammonia,  and,  as  the  ammonia  separates,  insoluble  bismuth 
citrat-e  precipitates  out.  This  cloudy  solution  can  be  cleared  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water. 

Bismuth  citrate  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  dose  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  bismuth  subnitrate.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  is  a  soluble 
product,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  bismuth  compounds 
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are  soluble,  they  are  by  no  means  harmless.  In  fact,  many  therapeutists 
deprecate  the  administration  of  soluble  bismuth  compounds  by  reason 
of  their  possible  toxic  action.  Bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  was  the 
basis  of  the  elixir  of  bismiUh  and  the  elixir  of  pepsin  and  bismtUh  of  \h 
previous  edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  The  recipe  for  the  latter 
preparation  was  unsatisfactory,  however,  because  of  the  incompatibility 
of  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  combined  with  pepsin.  Bismuth  and 
ammonium  citrate  is  held  in  solution  by  alkalies  and  precipitated  by 
acids  and,  if  we  add  enough  alkali  to  hold  the  bismuth  citrate  in  solution, 
pepsin  will  be  decomposed,  while  if  we  add  an  acid  solution  of  pepsin, 
bismuth  citrate  will  eventually  precipitate. 
Dose, — 126  milligranimes  (2  grains). 

Gljrceritum  Bismutlii  (N.F.)  is  a  slycerinic  solution  of  a  double  tartrate  of  sodhun 
and  bismuth,  which  is  soluble  in  both  acids  and  alkalies  and  which  therefore  can  be 
used  with  pepsin  mixtures.  (See  p.  846.)  Also  note  that  the  Formulary  gives  recipe^ 
for  liquor  oumuthi  (p.  190),  for  elixir  hismuthi,  for  elixir  pepsini,  et  bigmuihi  and  io: 
elixir  pepsini,  hiamtUhi  et  atrychnince  (pp.  207  and  209). 

BISMUTHI  SUBCAKBONAS— Bismuth  Subcarbonate 

(Bism.  Subcarb.) 

A  basic  bismuth  carbonate  of  varying  chemical  composition,  which,  when  drir^ 
to  constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  yields,  upon  ignition,  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  bis- 
muth oxide  [BifOi]. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  or  pale  yellowish-white  powder;  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol;  soluble  ia 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids  with  effervescence;  nitric  acid  solution  is  made  turbid  h} 
addition  of  water;  dissociated  at  red  heat  into  water  carbon  dioxide  and  a  yelk)» 
residue  of  bismuth  oxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  80. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (chlorides,  lead,  copper,  sulphate,  silver,  nitnt# 
arsenic,  alkalies,  alkaline  earths)  and  for  cissay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  81  and  also  Part  ^ 
of  this  book. 

Remarks, — No  formula  for  bismuth  subcarbonate  is  given  in  the 
present  pharmacopoeia,  but  the  standard  of  1880  declw^ed  it  to  b^ 
(BiO)2C08.  This  formula  may  be  resolved  into  bismuth  oxide  auc 
bismuth  carbonate,  as  is  here  shown : 

Bismuth  oxide  2Bis03  or  BuO* 

Added  to  Bismuth  carbonate  Bit     (COs)t 

Gives  Bi«0«(CO,), 

Or  3(BiO).CO,. 

Bismuth  subcarbonate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  bismuth 
in  nitric  acid,  and  with  careful  handling  the  resulting  bismuth  nit-rau 
solution  is  freed  from  the  arsenic  by  d^uting  with  a  little  water  an*! 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  in  order  to  permit  the  subarsenate  ti> 
separate  out.  This  is  filtered,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water  is  added,  and  then  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  water 
when  the  subnitrate  precipitates.  The  bismuth  subnitrate  is  rediasolye'* 
in  nitric  acid,  the  filtered  nitrate  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  solutior 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  precipitate  of  bismuth  subcarbonat- 
collected  on  the  filter,  washed,  and  dried. 

Bismuth  subcarbonate  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  and  i: 
use  resembles  bismuth  subnitrate. 

Dose, — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 
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BISMUTHI  SUBGALLAS— Bismuth  Subgallate 
(Bisnu  Subgal. — Dermatol) 

A  basic  bismuth  gallate  of  varying  chemical  composition  which,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  lOO^C,  yields,  upon  ignition,  not  less  than  52  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  57  per  cent.,  of  bismuth  oxide  [BiiOsl. 

Summarized  Description. 

Amorphous,  bright  yellow  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  ether  and  in 
veiy  dilute  mineral  acids;  soluble  with  decomposition  in  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  J  soluble  in  alkaline  hydroxide  solutions;  chars  on  heating  and  then  leaves 
residue  of  bismuth  oxide.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  81. 

For  tests  for  identity  ^  for  impurities  (chloride,  lead,  copper,  sulphate,  silver,  arsenic, 
nitrates,  free  gallic  acid,  alkalies,  alkaline  earths)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  82 
and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  prepared  by  treating  an  acetic  acid  solution 
of  bismuth  nitrate  with  gaUic  acid.  It  is  popularly  known  as  dermcUol, 
and  is  used  as  an  astringent,  both  externally  and  internally. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

BISMUTHI  SUBSALICYLAS— Bismuth  SubsaUcylate 

(Bi^m.  Subsalicyl.) 

A  basic  bismuth  salicylate  of  varying  chemical  composition,  which,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  100**C.,  vields.  upon  ignition,  not  less  than  62  per  cent,  nor  more 
than  66  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide  fBisOsJ.     Protect  it  from  light. 

Summarized    Description. 

White,  or  nearly  white,  amorphous  or  crystalline  powder;  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water;  decomposed  on  boiling  with  water;  partly  soluble,  with  decomposition  in 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid ;  chars  at  red  heat,  finally  leaving  yellow  residue  of  bismuth 
oxide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  83. 

For  tests  for  ideniityj  for  impurities  (free  salicylic  acid,  nitrate,  chlorides,  lead,  copper, 
sulphate,  silver,  arsenic)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  83  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^Bismuth  subsaUcylate  is  made  by  triturating  and  warming 
an  aqueous  solution  of  saUcyhc  acid  with  ajihydrous  bismuth  oxide, 
obtained  by  boiling  bismuth  hydroxide  which  has  been  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  bismuth  subnitrate  with  potassium 
hydroxide  or  ammonium  hydroxide.    It  is  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 600  milligrammes  (8  grains). 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

LEAD,  MERCURY,  AND  SILVER 

LEAD 

Symbol,  Pt.    Atomic  weight,  205.35 

Lead  occurs  in  the  form  of  sulphide  in  the  ore  galena.  By  way  of 
passing  it  is  worth  noting  that  some  galena  ore  contaius  considerable 
silver.  (See  p.  561.)  Among  the  other  ores  of  lead  are  various  fonns 
of  the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate. 

Metallic  lead  was  used  in  classic  times,  the  Latin  name  plumbum 
being  the  same  applied  to  it  by  classic  writers,  its  original  meaning 
being  "heavy." 

Lead  is  prepared  from  the  sulphide  by  roasting  in  a  reverberator}' 
furnace,  thus  converting  the  sulphide,  under  the  influence  of  atmoi?- 
pheric  oxygen,  into  lead  oxide  and  lead  sulphate,  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing equations: 

PbS    +    O,     =     PbO        -h    SO,. 
PbS     +    04     =     PbS04. 

The  resulting  lead  oxide  combines  with  a  new  portion  of  lead  sul- 
phide with  the  formation  of  the  metal  and  the  separation  of  SOs,  by  the 
following  equation: 

2PbO    +    PbS     =     Pb,    +    SO,, 

while  the  lead  sulphate  reacts  with  more  lead  sulphide  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  equation: 

PbS04     +     PbS     -     Pb,     +    2S0,. 

Lead  is  a  heavy,  bluish  metal,  freely  malleable,  and  somewhat 
ductile.  Its  pUability  has  given  rise  to  its  extended  use  In  plumbing, 
the  name  of  the  craft  being  derived  from  the  word  plumbum,  lead,  since 
leaden  pipes  are  largely  used  for  the  transport  of  water.  It  should  h? 
said  that  lead  water-pipes  are  scarcely  harmless,  traces  of  lead  hydroiide 
dissolving,  and  water  so  contaminated  produces  a  dangerous  ailment 
called  lead  colic.  With  hard  water,  i.e.,  water  containing  lime  and 
magnesia  dissolved  by  aid  of  carbon  dioxide,  there  is  less  danger,  as  car- 
bonic acid  acts  on  fresh  lead,  forming  lead  carbonate,  which  coats  tbt* 
interior  of  the  pipe  and  prevents  any  of  the  lead  dissolving  in  the  water 
Lead  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  solder,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  fusible 
metal  made  by  combining  equal  quantities  of  tin  and  lead.  ThL^ 
mixture  melts  at  186°C.,  and  is  used  for  fastening  pieces  of  tin  or  other 
metal  together. 
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The  testa  for  lead  are  as  follows:  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  white 
precipitate  of  lead  chloride,  being  one  of  the  three  chlorides  thus  pre- 
cipitated, the  other  two  metals  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloride  being 
silver  and  mercurous  compounds.  Lead  gives  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  ammonium  sulphide  a  black  sulphide;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  precipi- 
tates white  lead  sulphate,  and  with  carbonates,  white  lead  carbonate  is 
precipitated  out  of  the  solution.  Quite  characteristic  is  the  yellow 
precipitate  of  lead  chromate  produced  when  a  solution  of  lead  salt  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate. 

Five  oxides  of  lead  are  known,  Pb20,  a  black  velvety  powder,  PbO, 
or  litharge,  U.S.P. ;  Pb203,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  PbO 
and  PbOa,  the  composition  of  which  can  best  be  explained  by  the  following 

graphic  formula,  ■  llz3>Pb,  that  is,  a  combination  of  lead  with 
valence  rv,  with  lead  with  valence  ii;  PbOg,  which  is  called  jmce-colored 
lead  oxide,  in  which  lead  shows  valence  rv;  Pb804,  or  red  lead  (N.F.  IV), 
which  can  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  PbaOs  and  PbO,  or  else  as  a 
lead  plimibate,  Pb2Pb04;  that  is,  the  lead  salt  of  orthoplumbic  acid, 
Pb(0H)4  or  H4Pb04.  Red  lead  is  made  by  sprinkling  hot  litharge  with 
water   and  carefully  drying.     It  is  of  value  as  a  pigment. 

The  official  preparations  of  lead  are: 

Lead  acetate.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  Pb(CsHs02)i  +  3H{0. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate.  Contains  lead  subacetate,  PbjOCCHaCOO)!  corre- 
sponding to  at  least  18  per  cent.  lead. 

Diluted  solution  of  lead  subacetate  contains  about  4  per  cent,  solution  of  lead 
subacetate. 

Lead  oxide.     At  least  96  per  cent,  absolute  PbO. 

Lead  plaster.     A  lead  oleopalmitate. 

Diachylon  ointment  contains  50  per  cent,  lead  plaster. 

PLUMBI  OXmUM— Lead  Oxide 
(Plumb.  Ozid. — ^Litharge) 

It  contains,  when  freshly  ignited,  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  PbO  (223.10). 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  contamers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Heavy  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  powder  or  minute  scales;  absorbs  moisture  and 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble 
acetic  or  diluted  nitric  acid  and  in  warm  alkaline  hydroxide  solutions;  on  heating 
becomes  darker  and  then  fuses;  heated  with  charcoal  reduces  to  metallic  lead.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  329. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurUies  (carbonate)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  329. 

Remarks. — This  oxide  of  lead  is  called  litharge,  a  word  used  since 
ancient  times,  and  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words,  lithos,  a  stone, 
and  arguros,  silver.  It  is  so  called  because  the  ancients  discovered 
that  when  the  ore,  crude  litharge,  was  fused,  the  pure  litharge,  freed 
from  the  mineral  impurities,  fused  in  the  form  of  bright,  shiny,  silvery 
scales. 

Manufacture, — The  chief  source  of  litharge  is  as  a  side-product  in 
obtaining  silver  from  galena.  The  ore  (lead  sulphide,  p.  544)  is  cal- 
cined, thus  driving  off  the  sulphur,  and  the  residue  brought  to  a  state 
of  fusion,  when  the  lead  oxide  separates  out  by  crystallization  from 
the  fused  mass  of  silver. 

Litharge  is  but  little  used  in  medicine,  although  important  as  a 
constituent  of  two  popular  pharmaceuticals,  solution  of  lead  subacetate 
and  lead  plaster. 

85 
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PLUMBI  ACETAS— Lead  Acetate 
(Plumb.  Acet. — Sugar  of  Lead) 

It  contains  not  less  than  85.31  per  cent,  nor  more  than  89.57  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
lead  acetate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystalliied  salt 
[Pb(C2H,02)a  +  3H2O  =»  379.20].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  shining,  efflorescent,  monoclinic  prisms  or  plates,  or  heavy  white  en's- 
talline  masses  or  granular  crystals;  faintly  acetous  odor;  sweetish,  astringent,  then 
metallic  taste;  soluble  in  about  1.4  parts  of  ^ater  and  in  about  30  parts  of  slcoboi; 

?uite  soluble  in  glycerin;  on  heating  is  exsiccated,  then  fuses  and  then  dissociates. 
br  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  328. 
For  testa  for  identity ,  for  impurities  (carbonate,  iron  and  copper)  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — ^Lead  acetate  is  incorrectly  and  dangerously  called  '^9up^* 
of  lead.'*  Lead  being  bivalent,  it  can  replace  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  an 
acid,  and  since  acetic  acid  has  but  one  replaceable  hydrogen  atom  to  the 
molecule,  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  are  needed  to  combine  with  one 
atom  of  lead,  thus: 

However,  the  acetate  is  usually  made  by  treating  the  oxide  litharge 
(not  the  metal)  with  acetic  acid. 

The  solution  is  concentrated,  and  the  lead  acetate  is  allowed  to 
crystallize.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  average  commercial  lead 
acetate  should  not  be  dispensed  without  purification,  as  it  contain!? 
appreciable  quantities  of  both  lead  oxide  and  lead  carbonate.  The 
purification  of  this  commercial  lead  acetate  is  a  simple  matter,  how- 
ever, the  acetate  dissolving  in  water  and  recrystallizing,  while  the 
impurities  do  not  dissolve. 

Lead  acetate  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  sedative,  both  internally 
and  externally.  An  overdose  acts  as  ah  irritant  poison,  producing 
severe  gastric  disturbances.  The  antidote  for  lead-poisoning  or  in 
lead-coUc  is  an  alkaline  sulphate,  the  one  generally  preferred  being 
magnesium  sulphate  or  Epsom  salt.  Externally,  it  is  used  either  in  an 
aqueous  solution  or  in  the  form  of  suppositories,  the  latter  being  a 
highly  esteemed  remedy  for  piles,  a  favorite  prescription  of  this  lomi 
being  lead  acetate  with  extract  of  opium  and  oil  of  theobroma.  Tht 
preparation  of  the  suppositories  of  lead  and  opium  requires  considerable 
skill. 

The  extract  of  opium  should  be  rubbed  up  with  enough  water  to 
make  it  into  a  paste  thin  enough  to  pour.  The  lead  acetate  shoulc 
be  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  added  to  the 
molten  oil  of  theobroma,  with  constant  stirring,  the  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  molds,  after-  adding  the  thinned  extract,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment when  the  oil  of  theobroma  is  ready  -to  soUdify.  Unless  thes^ 
Erecautions  are  followed  (especially  the  stirring),  there  is  danger  of  th'^ 
eavy  lead  acetate  settling  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  in  which  the  oi 
of  theobroma  is  melted,  and  thus  the  last  suppository  poured  then^ 
from  will  contain  a  majority  of  thia  lead  salt.  Lead  acetate  solutio: 
is  used  as  a  wash  for  some  skin  troubles,  such  as  ivy-poisoning  ^^^ 
chilblains,  but  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  lead  subacetate  is  frr> 
quently  preferred. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 
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UQUOR    PLUMBI    SUBACETATIS— Solution   of    Lead    Subacetate 

(Liq.  Plumb.  Subacet — Goulard's  Extract) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  lead  subacetate  [approximately  PbtOCCHs- 
COO)i  =  548.25],  corresponding  to  not  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  Pb.  Preserve  the 
solution  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

JBecipc— See  Part.  VLL 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  colorless  liquid;  sweet,  astringent  taste;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air;  and  becomes  turbid  due  to  lead  carbonate;  sp.  gr.  1.245.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  250. 

For  tests  for  idenUty,  for  immuriUes  (normal  lead  acetate)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.  P., 
p.  250  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  preparation— GotiZard'a  extract — contains  lead  sub- 
acetate, which,  like  all  '*sub-"  salts  (see  Ferric  Subsulphate,  p.  613), 
is  a  combination  of  a  salt  of  a  metal  with  the  oxide  of  the  same  metal. 
Remember  it  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  but  a  combination 
like  that  existing  between  the  sulphates  of  aluminum  and  potassium 
in  official  alum. 

The  solution  is  made  by  boiling  together  water,  lead  acetate,  and 
lead  oxide,  full  details  of  manufacture  and  equation,  showing  chemical 
action,  being  given  on  p.  1003.  The  pharmacopoeia  says  that  the  solu- 
tion contains  approximately  Pb20(C2H302)2,  which  we  find  corresponds 
to  the  sum  resulting  from  the  addition  of  one  molecule  of  lead  acetate 
to  one  molecule  of  lead  oxide,  viz. : 

Pb     (CHaOOs    (Lead  acetate.) 
PbO (Lead  oxide.) 

PbsO(CsHsOs)i    (Lead  subacetate.) 

That  a  chemical  change* is  produced  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
insoluble  lead  oxide  is  made  to  dissolve  with  the  formation  of  a  soluble 
oxyacetate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lead  subacetate  solution  is  unstable,  espe- 
cially unless  kept  tightly  corked,  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  acting 
on  the  solution,  with  the  formation  of  lead  carbonate  which  precipitates. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate  is  used  almost  entirely  externally;  for 
this  purpose  being  employed  as  a  sedative  and  astringent  wash  in  minor 
skin  troubles,  such  as  bruises,  frost-bite,  and  the  like.  For  many  pur- 
poses of  this  kind  a  diluted  solution  is  preferable,  and  that  is  provided 
by  the  pharmacopoeia. 

UQUOR  PLUMBI   SUBACETATIS  DILUTUS— Dilated   Solution  of 

Lead   Subacetate 

Recipe. — See  p.  187. 

Remarks. — This  is  made  by  diluting  four  parts  of  the  strong  solu- 
tion of  lead  subacetate,  given  above,  with  96  parts  of  water,  which  has 
previously  been  boiled  in  order  to  expel  the  carbon  dioxide  it  might  contain. 
(See  p.  187.)  This  solution  is  usually  dispensed  in  a  slightly  opalescent 
condition,  first  because,  on  standing,  it  will  gradually  become  opalescent 
anyway,  and,  secondly,  to  afford  a  differentiation  between  the  so-called 
"lead-water"  and  "Ume- water,"  tJie  latter  product  being  dispensed 
in  a  crystal-clear  form. 

Lead-water  is  used  as  a  soothing  lotion,  and  is  frequently  dispensed 
in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of   tincture  of    opium.     This 
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mixture,  while  quite  popular,  is  incompatible,  for,  as  soon  as  the  tincture 
of  opium  is  added  to  the  lead-water,  there  is  formed  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate (lead  meconate).  The  prescription  is  a  usual  one,  however, 
and  pharmacists  always  dispense  the  same,  containing  the  precipitate, 
placing  a  "Shake  Well!"  label  on  the  bottle. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  cerate  of  lead  subacetati 
made  by  incorporating  solution  of  lead  subacetate  with  an  ointment  base  consisting 
of  wool-fat,  paraffin,  white  petrolatum,  and  camphor.  It,  like  the  solution  from  which 
it  is  made,  was  first  introduced  by  the  chemist  Goulard,  hence  it  is  called  Gotdar^t 
cerate, 

Goulard's  cerate  is  used  for  mild  skin  troubles,  and  is  particularly  recommended 
for  cases  of  chilblain. 

PlumU  carbonas  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV),  or  white  lead,  like  the  carbonates  of  zinc 
and  of  magnesium,  is  a  combination  of  the  carbonate  and  the  hydroxide;  the  formula 
given  the  compound  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  having  been  (PbCOi)2Pb(0H)s. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  formula  as  the  one  just  given  does  not 
represent  a  mechanical  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and  lead  hydroxide,  but  a  combinft- 
tion  far  more  intimate,  which  may  be  best  explained  by  the  following  graphic  formula: 

HO— Pb~> 


)>CO, 


HO— Pb—-^ 

Falk  claims  that  the  formula  is  more  complex,  that  is,  5PbG0«  2Pb(OH)sPbO. 

Lead  carbonate  can  be  made  in  small  Quantities  at  the  prescription  counter  by 
combination  of  molecular  quantities  of  lead  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate,  but  that 
used  for  paint  is  produced  by  other  means.  The  oldest  method  and  one  stall  lans^ly 
used,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  product,  as  a  paint,  is  that  made  by  the  so- 
called  DiUch  process.  By  this  process  sheets  ot  lead  are  coiled  in  earthenware  pots, 
moistened  with  acetic  acid.  A  long  series  of  these  pots,  carefully  covered  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  dirt,  and  yet  loose  enough  to  permit  the  admission  of  gases,  are 
then  placed  in  rows,  are  covered  with  decaying  manure  or  other  animal  matter,  and 
allowed  to  stand  so  covered  for  five  to  six  w^eeks.  The  decaying  animal  matter 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  bv  the  lead 
acetate  first  produced  in  the  pots  by  the  action  6f  acetic  acid  on  the  sheet  lead. 
Experience  tells  how  long  the  maceration  should  continue,  and  when  a  safficient 
length  of  time  has  elapsed,  the  covering  of  manure  is  removed,  and  the  contents  of 
the  pots  are  found  to  consist  of  powdered  white  lead.  B^des  this  Dutch  proc^ 
large  Quantities  of  white  lead  are  now  made  for  paints  by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
througn  a  solution  of  lead  subacetate. 

Lead  carbonate  is  indicated  in  some  cases  of  skin  trouble  and  is  then  usually 
applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  (unguentum  plumbi  carbonatis,  U.S.P.  1890}. 
This  consists  of  10  Gm.  of  lead  carbonate  in  a  very  finely  powdered  form,  rubbed  up 
with  90  Gm.  of  benzoinated  lard. 

A  considerable  amount  of  white  lead  was  formerly  used  as  a  cosmetic  (face 
powder).  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  dangerous,  because  of  the  absorption  of  the  lead 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  causes  lead  colic. 

Rubbed  to  a  fine  paste  with  linseed  oil,  white  lead  constitutes  one  of  the  mort 
popular  white  paints,  although  such  paints  should  not  be  used  in  lavatories  or  other 
apartments  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  liberation  of  hydrocen  sulphide  gas, 
which  will  change  the  white  lead  carbonate  into  the  black  lead  sulphide. 

Plumbi  lodidum  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  lead  iodide,  Pbl,,  shows  lead  with 
valence,  u,  the  linkage  being, 

Pb=l 

JThis  chemical  \s  made  by  treating  a  solution  of  lead  nitrat.e  with  potassium  iodide, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation, 

Pb(N03)j     +     2KI     =     Pbl,     +     2KN0,, 

and  collecting  and  washing  the  precipitated  lead  iodide. 

Lead  iodide  is  rarely  used  internally.  When  it  is,  it  acts  as  an  alterative,  and  is 
given  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains.  Its  chief  value  is  for  external  use  in  ttunors 
and  indolent  swellings,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  the  unfui^ 
turn  vlumbi  iodidi  (N.F.  IV),  which  is  made  by  rubbing  up  ten  parts  of  very  finely 
powdered  lead  iodide  with  80  parts  of  benzoinated  lard. 
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Piumbi  Nitras  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  lead  nitrate,  Pb(NO|),,  is  made  by  treating  lead 
oxide  with  nitric  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

PbO     +     2HN0,     =     Pb(NO,),     +     H.O. 

The  solution  of  lead  is  concentrated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  surplus  water,  and 
after  filtering  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  when  the  lead  nitrate  separates  in  the  form  of 
small  crystals. 

The  use  of  lead  nitrate  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  other  salts  of  lead.  Medic- 
inally, it  is  used  externally  as  a  cooling  wash,  and  enjoys  some  reputation  as 
a  disinfectant. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI— Lead  Plaster 

For  recipe,  see  Part  VII. 

Remarks. — This  is  an  oleopalmitate  of  lead  prepared  by  boiling 
olive  oil  and  lard  with  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and  water.  The  chemistry 
of  the  process  will  be  discussed  on  p.  1004.  In  the  last  pharmacopoeia 
lead  plaster  was  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  soap  with  a  solu* 
tion  of  lead  acetate,  but  the  product  was  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  product  is  used  as  a  plaster  base. 

UNGUENTUM  DIACHYLON— Diachylon  Ointment 

(See  p.  332.)  This  ointment  consists  of  melted  lead  plaster  diluted 
with  olive  oil  and  oil  of  lavender.  The  ointment  was  formerly  in  con- 
siderable repute  as  a  remedy  for  eczema. 

MERCURY 

Symbol,  Hg.     Atomic  weight,  approximately,  200 

Mercury  occurs  chiefly  as  a  sulphide^  forming  the  valuable  mineral 
cinnabar,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  native  state.  Cinnabar 
has  been  known  since  the  time  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the 
separation  of  the  metal  by  heating  of  cinnabar  was  described  by  Dioscor- 
ides,  while  the  metal  was  called  hydrargyrum  (water  silver)  by  Pliny. 
It  was  first  used  in  medicine  by  Paracelsus. 

Metallurgy. — Merciuy  is  obtained  by  roasting  cinnabar  in  an  appro- 
priate retort,  when  mercury  and  sulphurous  oxide  are  formed,  as  shown 
in  the  following  equation: 

HgS     +    O2     =     Hg     +    SO2. 

(From  air) 

The  vapors  of  sulphurous  oxide  are  permitted  to  escape,  while  the 
metallic  merciuy  is  held  back  in  an  appropriate  condenser. 

Mercury  is  a  silvery  white,  mobile  liquid,  hence  called  quicksilver. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  13.5,  and  is  the  heaviest  known  liquid. 
It  is,  moreover,  of  interest  as  being  the  only  metallic  substance  which 
is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  requires  a  cold  of  40°  below  zero 
(both   Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade)  to  solidify  it. 

Merciury  has  the  property  of  combining  with  almost  all  the  metals 
(but  iron),  forming  liquid  alloys,  which  we  call  amalgams;  some  of  which 
are  definite  chemical  compounds  (example,  KHg).  The  fact  that  iron 
does  not  combine  with  mercury,  permits  the  storage  of  mercury  in 
iron  containers.  Mercury  boils  at  360°C.,  but  vaporizes  below  that 
temp)erature,  and  the  vapor  is  poisonous.  Hence  trades  demanding 
the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  mercury,  such  as  in  making  mirrors,  are 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  As  mentioned  on  p.  349,  the 
atomic  and  molecular  weight  of  merciuy  is  the  same,  200. 
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The  testa  for  mercury  are  as  follows:  The  black  sulphide  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphide;  a  routine 
test,  which  is  of  very  little  value,  except  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury 
in  the  regular  scheme  of  analytic  chemistry.  (See  p.  878.)  In  this  test 
both  forms  of  mercury  (the  "ous"  and  "ic")  separate  in  the  form  of 
black  mercuric  sulphide.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  characteristic 
tests  differentiating  the  "ous**  compounds  from  the  **ic"  compoimds.  The 
potassium  iodide  precipitates  from  the  solution  of  mercurous  salts  the 
yellow  mercurous  iodide;  while  the  same  reagent  with  the  mercuric 
salts  gives  a  red  mercuric  iodide.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  from  solu- 
tions of  mercurous  salts  insoluble  white  mercurous  chloride;  while  with 
''ic"  salts  no  precipitate  is  formed  by  this  reagent.  Metallic  copper  or 
stannous  chloride  solution,  when  mixed  with  a  mercurous  compoimd,  re- 
duces it  to  a  metallic  mercury,  which  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
gray  precipitate.  Calcium  hydroxide  solution  (lime-water)  forms  with 
mercurous  compounds  a  black  precipitate  of  mercurous  oxide — HgjO— 
and  the  liquid  so  prepared  from  calomel  water  and  lime-water  is  called 
black  wash  {aqua  phagedcenica  nigra,  lotto  nigra,  N.F.).  Mercuric  salts 
with  lime-water  form  a  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  a  liquid 
so  prepared  from  corrosive  sublimate  water  and  lime-water  is  called 
yellow  wash  (aqiLa  phagedcenica  flava,  lotio  flava,  N.F.). 

Two  oxides  of  mercury  are  known — ^Hg20y  mercurous  oxide,  and 
HgO,  mercuric  oxide. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  elements  on  p.  352,  we  find  that  mercury 
is  both  univalent  and  bivalent,  and  we,  therefore,  have  two  lines  of 
mercury  salts — ^the  mercuric  and  mercurous. 

When  speaking  of  copper  on  p.  537,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
that  metal  ediibited  the  valence  i  and  ii,  and  that  such  variation  did  not 
agree  with  the  rule,  laid  down  on  p.  357,  that  variation  in  valence  should 
be  by  twos.  Such  exception  we  found  in  the  ferric  and  ferrous  salts, 
the  apparent  valence  in  that  case  being  ii  and  iii,  and  that  exception 
was  explained  on  p.  603  by  the  theory  that  ferric  iron  really  has  the 
valence  iv,  making  iron,  ii  and  iv.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  we 
explain  the  valence  of  copper  and  mercury.  In  the  mercuric  form  the 
valence  is  xmdoubtedly  ii,  and  mercuric  chloride  can  be  expressed  as 
shown  in  Formula  A,  given  below. 

In  the  mercurous  form  the  valence  is  also  supposed  to  be  n,  and  all 
mercurous  compounds  are  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  two  atoms  of 
mercury  linked  as  in  Formula  B.  Thus  we  suppose  the  formula  of 
mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  as  in  Formula  C, 

Formula  A  Formula  B  Formula  C 

"9-ci  J,  J, 

Hq-  Hg-ci. 

and  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  gave  the  formula  of  calomel  as  HgsCls, 
not  HgCl,  and  Ukewise  with  all  other  mercurous  salts. 

The  theory  of  the  bivalency  of  mercury  in  mercurous  compounds 
is  not,  however,  unanimously  accepted,  some  chemists  considering 
mercury  in  the  "ous"  form  as  possessing  valence  i,  and  thus  giving  the 
mercurous  bodies  the  simpler  single  formula — ^for  example,  calomel, 
HgCl.     This  view  is  the  one  recognized  in  the  present  pharmacopceia 
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■  where  all  formulas  (see  Alum,  p.  492  and  Ferric  Chloride,  p.  503)  are 
given  their  simplest  form. 

The  official  forms  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  are: 

Mercunr.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  Hg. 

Mass  of  mercury  contains  from  32  to  34  per  cent,  mercury. 

Mercurial  ointment  contains  50  per  cent,  mercury. 

Blue  ointment  contains  30  per  cent,  mercury. 

Mercury  with  chalk  contains  from  37  to  39  per  cent,  mercury. 

Ammoniated  mercury — HgNHiCl— contains  78  to  80  per  cent,  mercury. 

Ointment  of  ammoniated  mercury  contains  10  per  cent,  ammoniated  mercury. 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  HgClt. 

Poison  tablets  of  corrosiye  mercuric  chloride.  Each  tablet  contains  0.45  to  0.55 
Gm.  HgCU. 

Mild  mercurous  chloride.     At  least  99.6  per  cent,  absolute  HgCl. 

Red  mercuric  iodide.     At  least  99  per  cent,  absolute  Hglj. 

Yellow  mercurous  iodide.     At  least  99  per  cent,  absolute  Hgl. 

Red  mercuric  oxide.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  HgO. 

Yellow  mercuric  oxide.     At  least  99.5  per  cent,  absolute  HsO. 

Ointment  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  contains  10  per  cent,  y^low  mercuric  oxide. 

Oleate  of  mercury  contains  25  per  cent,  yellow  mercuric  oxide. 

Ointment  of  mercuric  nitrate  contains  7  per  cent,  mercury  combined  as  nitrate. 

Mercuric  salicylate  contains  from  54  to  59.5  per  cent,  of  mercury  combined  as 
salicylate. 

HYDRARGYRUM— Mercury 
(Hydrarg. — Quicksilver) 

It  contains  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  Hg  (200.6).  Preserve  it  in  strong,  well- 
closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Shining  silver-white,  liquid  metal:  easily  divisible  into  spherical  globules; 
solidifies  at  —  40''C.;  sp.  sr.  13.5;  insoluble  in  most  solventSi  including  hydrochloric 
acid;  soluble  in  boiling  su^huric  acid  and  in  nitric  acid;  volatilizes  some  at  ordinary 
temperature  and  boils  at  358^0.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  219. 

For  testa  far  iderUUy  and  for  assay  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  220  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — Metallic  mercury  is  one  of  the  three  metab  recognized 
by  the  pharmacopoeia  as  a  metal,  the  other  two  being  zinc  and  iron. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  pharmacopoeial  description  of  the  metal 
that  one  of  the  tests  is  that  a  globule  of  mercury  rolled  on  paper  should 
not  leave  a  black  mark.  If  it  does  leave  a  mark,  it  means  that  the 
mercury  is  contaminated  with  dirt,  and  this  can  be  removed  by  straining 
through  chamois.  If  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
so  cleaned,  it  can  be  done  by  placing  a  plain  ^ter  in  a  funnel,  and  pierc- 
ing the  point  of  the  filter  with  a  pinhole,  just  large  enough  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  mercury  in  a  very  fine  stream. 

The  ^obules  of  mercury  rolling  down  over  the  paper  toward  the 
pinhole  will  leave  most  of  the  dirt  against  the  paper. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  process  will  remove 
only  such  impurities  as  are  insoluble,  and  for  a  complete  purification 
of  the  metal  its  distillation  is  advisable.  To  perform  this  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  except  on  a  large  scale,  and  recourse  is  had  to 
purification  by  treatment  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water, 
drying,  and  expressing  through  chamois. 

Mercury  is  always  given  medicinally  in  finely  divided  form,  and 
of  such  preparations  the  following  are  official: 

MASSA  HTDRARGTRI— Mass  of  Mercury 
(Mass.  Hydrarg. — ^Blue  Mass) 

It  contains  not  less  than  32  i>er  cent,  nor  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  Hg.  Preserve 
the  product  in  well-closed  containers. 
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Recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  sefe  Part  VII. 

Assay. — See  Part  V. 

Remarks, — Ma^s  of  mercury  is  mercury  extinguished  (as  already 
explained  on  p.  302)  by  honey  of  rose  and  glycerin,  the  excipient  (a 
hardener  in  this  case)  being  glycyrrhiza  and  althsea«  For  details  of 
manufacture  see  p.  302.     Mass  of  mercury  is  used  as  a  cholagogue. 

Dose. — 250  milUgrammes  (4  grains). 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  GRETA— Mercury  with  Chalk 
(Hydrarg.  cum  Cret. — Gray  Powder) 

It  contains  not  less  than  37  per  cent,  nor  more  than  39  per  cent,  of  Hg. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Weigh  38  Gm.  mercury  and  10  Gm.  clarified  honey  into  a  stout  bottle,  add  2 
mils  of  water  and  shake  until  the  mercury  is  extinguished  (no  longer  v^isible  under 
glass  magnifying  four  diameters).  Make  a  thick  creamy  paste  of  57  Qm.  prepared 
chalk  with  water  in  a  mortar,  add  to  it  the  extinguished  mercury  and  triturate  to  a 
uniform  mixture.  Dry  this  between  layers  of  bibulous  paper  and  then  in  a  dish 
until  it  weighs  100  Gm.  Then  powder  it;  bottle  and  keep  away  from  the  light.  For 
details  see  U.S.  P. 

Summarized  Description. 

light  gray  rather  damp  powder,  free  from  grit,  slightly  sweet  taste.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  221. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impwrUies  (mercurous  and  mercuric  oxides)  and  for  assay 
see  U.8.P.,  p.  221  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  finely  divided  form  of  mercury, 
containing  from  37  to  39  per  cent,  of  metal  extinguished  by  clarified 
honey,  moist  chalk  being  then  added.  Like  all  mercurial  preparations 
made  of  the  free  metal,  the  extinguishing  is  the  most  tiresome,  and  in  this 
special  case  can  only  be  performed  satisfactorily  by  machinery.  In 
the  finished  product  the  mercury  globules  should  not  be  seen  with  a 
glass  magnifying  four  diameters.  By  bibulous  paper  the  pharmacopoeia 
means  an  absorbent  like  filter-  or  blotting  paper. 

This  body  is  used  as  a  cholagogue. 

Dose. — 250   milligrammes   (4  grains). 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI— Mercurial  Ointment 

Recipe. — See  p.  332. 

Outline  of  Assay. 

Melt  10  grammes  of  the  ointment  and  extract  with  several  portions  of  warm 
purified  petroleum  benzin,  until  all  of  the  fat  is  dissolved.  Warm  the  residual 
mercury  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  stir  until  the  mercury  collects  in  a 
globule.  Then  warm  the  mercury  with  a  little  distilled  water,  dry  it  on  bibulous 
paper  and  weigh.    It  should  weigh  from  4.9  to  5.1  Gm. 

Ointment  of  mercury  contains  50  per  cent,  of  mercury,  extinguished 
with  oleate  of  mercury  and  mixed  with  prepared  suet  and  benzoinated 
lard.  (See  p.  332.)  It  is  used  rather  extensively  in  skin  troubles,  and 
also  for  destroying  body  vermin.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is  usually 
dispensed  in  diluted  form. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  DILUTUM.— Blue  Ointment 

This  is  not  the  33  per  cent,  ointment  directed  in  the  last  pharmaco- 
poeia but  contains  only  30  per  cent,  of  mercury.  (See  p.  333.)  It  is 
made  by  blending  the  50  per  cent,  ointment  with  petrolatum. 
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In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  the  50  per  cent,  ointment  was  the  only- 
one  official,  and  its  official  synonym  was  blue  ointment.  Most  phar- 
macists dispensed  over  the  counter  in  answer  to  calls  for  "blue  oint- 
ment" the  33  per  cent,  article,  and  under  the  pure  food  laws  Of  the 
several  States  such  substitution  of  a  weaker  product  for  the  official  was 
a  misdemeanor. 

While  the  50  per  cent,  ointment  is  the  one  to  use  for  obtaining  the 
effect  of  mercury  by  inunction ,  the  30  per  cent,  is  much  safer  to  use  for 
body  vermin;  hence  the  weaker  form  was  introduced  into  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  under  the  name,  blue  ointment. 

Emplastnim  Hjrdrargyri  (U.S. P.  VIII) ,  or  met  curicd  plaster ,  contained  30  per  cent, 
of  mercury  extinguished  with  oleate  of  mercury,  and  then  diluted  with  lead  piaster. 

EmpUstmxn  Ammoniad  cum  Hydrargyri  (U.S. P.  1890). — Plaster  of  ammoniac 
and  mercury,  which  was  formerly  official,  contains  18  per  cent,  of  mercury,  and  is 
made  b^  extinguishing  the  metal  with  oleate  of  mercury,  and  combining  same  with 
an  axsetic  acid  extract  of  ammoniac  and  lead  plaster. 

SALTS  OF  BXERCURT 

It  will  be  recalled,  in  considering  iron  salts,  the  various  ferrous 
compoimds  were  first  discussed,  and  these  followed  by  the  ferric  com- 
pounds. In  the  case  of  the  mercury  compounds,  however,  we  can  obtain 
a  better  view  of  the  subject  by  comparing  the  two  classes  of  salts,  the 
"ous"  and  the  "ic"  together;  hence  the  two  chlorides  will  be  studied 
together,  then  the  two  iodides,  and  so  on. 

HTDRARGYRUM    AMMONIATUM— Ammoniated    Mercury 

(Hydrarg.  Ammon. — White  Precipitate) 

It  contains  mercurammonium  chloride  [HgNHgCl  =  252.09]  corresponding  to 
not  less  than  78  per  cent,  nor  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  Hg.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  pulverulent  pieces  or  white,  amorphous  powder;  earthy,  then  styptic,  metal- 
lic taste;  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol;  decomposea  by  prolonged  washing  with  water, 
changing  to  a  yellow  basic  salt;  soluble  in  warm  h3^drochloric,  nitric  or  acetic  acid  ana 
in  ammonium  carbonate  solution;  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  with  de- 
composition; heated  below  redness,  dissociates;  at  red  heat,  sublimes.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  220. 

For  lesls  for  identity^  for  impurities  (carbonate,  mercurous  salts)  and  for  ctssay 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  220  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  compound,  commonly  called  white  precipitate^  is 
made  by  the  precipitation  of  the  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with 
ammonia  water,  the  equation  being  as  follows: 

HgCl,     +     2NH4OH     =     NHjHgCl     -f     2H,0     -f     NH4CI. 

Ammoniated  mercury  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  how  a  com- 
plex formula  can  be  altered.  If  we  add  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  to 
ammonia  water  (NH4OH),  we  get  ammonium  chloride  (Formula  A), 
as  already  explained  on  p.  449. 

If,  however,  it  is  mercuric  chloride  (HgCU)  that  is  added  to  ammonia 
water  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  we  get  ammoniated  mercury,  NH2- 
HgCl,  in  which  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonium  chloride 
are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  mercury,  with  the  valence  11,  as  shown  in 
Formula  B, 
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FjORMULA  A  Formula  B 


Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  manufacture  strictly  to  follow  the 
pharmacopoeial  recipe.  Several  combinations  of  mercuric  chloride  with 
ammonia  are  known,  and  if  the  proportions  of  bichloride  and  ammonia 
water  vary,  some  of  these  other  than  HgNH2Cl  may  be  formed.  Again, 
if  the  diluted  ammonia  water  is  poured  into  the  bichloride  solution 
instead  of  the  pharmacopoeial  direction  of  the  reverse  procedure,  we 
obtain  a  double  salt,  NHaHgClHgCU.  Even  use  of  exactly  the  pharma- 
copoeial amount  of  wash  liquid  is  imperative,  as  a  large  excess  of  water  will 
convert  the  precipitate  to  the  yellow  NH2(HgO)HgCl. 

White  precipitate,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  io<fine, 
produces  an  explosion  due  to  liberation  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen: 

9NH,HgCl    +    61,     =     SNHiQ    +    SHgCl,     +     2NH,     +     2N,     +    6HgU 

Anmioniated  mercury  is  never  used  internally,  being  always  applied 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  Such  an  ointment,  containing  10  per  cent. 
of  ammoniated  merdu^r,  rubbed  up  with  50  Gm.  melted  white  petrola- 
tum and  40  Gm.  hydrous  wool^fat,  is  official  under  the  name  of  unguerUnm 
hydrargyri  ammaniatu     (See  p.  333.) 

Sal  AUmbrothj  H2(NH4)tCl42H,0,  a  crystalline,  water-soluble  salt,  made  by 
dissolving  mercunc  cmoride  and  ammonium  chloride  in  boiling  water,  was  formerty 
used  in  medicine. 

Two  chlorides  of  mercury  are  recognized  by  the  pharmacopceia— 
the  mercuric  chloride,  HgCls,  and  the  mercurous  chloride,  HgCl. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM  CORROSIVUM— <k>rro8ive  Mercuric 

Chloride 

(Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Corr. — Bichloride  of  Mercury — Corrosive  Sublimate- 
Mercuric  Chloride — ^Perchloride  of  Mercury) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  HgCls  (271.52).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containen. 

Summarized  Description. 

Heavy,  colorless,  rhombic  crystals,  or  crystalline  masses,  or  white  powder;  charac- 
teristic metallic  taste :  soluble  in  about  13  parts  of  water  in  about  3  parts  of  alcohol 
in  about  16  parts  of  glycerin  and  about  15.7  parts  of  ether;  fuses  at  265^0.  and  sab- 
limes  at  about  300^     For  details  see  U.S.P.  p.  214. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (insoluble  matter)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P., 
p.  214  and  also  Part  V  oi  this  book. 

This  is  the  violent  poison  called  corrosive  sublimate,  and  is  made  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  stdphate  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  retort. 
As  a  result,  the  mercuric  chloride  forms  and  sublimes,  condensing  in 
masses,  while  the  sodium  stdphate  remains  in  the  retort,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

HgS04     -f     2NaCl     -     HgCU     +     NajSO*. 

It  can  also  be  made  by  mixing  100  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate,  40  |>art8  of  sodiois 
chloride  and  20  parts  of  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  triturating  to  a  nuwmA 
and  letting  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  extracting  the  mercuric  chloride  with  bouing 
95  per  cent,  alcohol. 
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Mercuric  chloride,  or  bichloride  of  mercury y  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
occurs  in  the  form  of  colorless,  rhombic  crystals  or  in  crystalline  masses. 
It  is  used  internally  as  an  alternative,  and  is  frequently  administered 
in  combination  with  potassiimi  iodide,  when  mercuric  iodide  results. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  antiseptics.  If  it  is 
applied  to  the  skin  in  concentrated  form,  it  is  escharotic  and  caustic, 
and  for  this  reason  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  for  local  application. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  virulent  corrosive  poison,  producing  an  acute  type 
of  nephritis.  ^  Antidotes  are  therefore  usually  of  service  only  when  administered  shortly 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  The  standard  antidote  is  albuminous  matter 
(white  of  egg  or  milk)  forming  the  comparatively  inert  insoluble  albuminate  of  mercury 
which  is  removed  from  the  stomach  by  use  of  an  emetic.  Lately  sodium  phosphite 
&nd  also  potassium  iodide  plus  a  non-toxic  alkaloid  (like  quinine)  have  been  suggested 
as  constitutional  antidotes. 

So  widespread  has  been  mischief  produced  by  careless  use  of  ^'bichloride  tablets" 
that  the  new  pharmacopceia  provides  poison  tablets  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride 
(see  page  318)  of  distinctive  shape  and  color. 


Dose, — 3  milligrammes  (}4o  gram)."" 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM  MITE— MUd  Mercurous 

Chloride 

(Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mit — ^Mercurous  Chloride — Calomel — ^Protochloride  of 

Mercury — Subchloride  of  Mercury) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  99.6  per  cent,  of  HgCl  (236.06).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers, 
protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  unpalpable  powder;  vellow-white  on  trituration  under  pressure;  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  cold,  diluted  acids;  on  strong  heat,  volatilizes  without 
fusion.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  215. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities  (mercuric  chloride,  ammoniated  mercury)  and 
for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  215  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — Two  origins  of  the  synonym  calomel  have  been  sug- 
gested. Both  agree  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  kalos, 
meaning  good,  and  meiaSf  meaning  black.  Some  explain  these  words 
(black,  good)  by  saying  that  it  means  that  calomel  was  good  for  black 
bile,  while  others  claim  that  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  calomel  blackens 
when  treated  with  ammonia. 

As  explained  on  p.  550,  some  chemists  claim  that  calomel  has  the 
formula  HgCl,  while  others  think  it  is  HgaCU. 

Calomel  is  made  by  a  process  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  corro- 
sive sublimate — i,e,,  the  mercuric  sulphate  is  prepared  by  treatment  of 
mercury  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  the  mass  sodium  chloride  is  added, 
but  before  subliming  there  is  also  added  an  amount  of  mercury  equal  to 
the  quantity  originally  used  to  make  the  mercuric  sulphate.  The 
mixture  is  then  sublimed,  as  in  the  case  of  corrosive  sublimate,  for,  be 
it  remembered,  calomel  is  sublimable,  even  as  is  the  so-called  "sublimate" 
fHgCU).     The  equation  of  manufacture  is  as  follows: 

HgS04     +     Hg     +     2NaCl     =     2HgCl     -f     NajSO^. 

The  two  chlorides,  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  afford  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  possible  immense  alteration  in  therapeutic  or  physical 
condition  that  a  sUght  chemical  difference  may  produce. 
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Between  the  insoluble,  comparatively  harmless  calomel,  and  the 
soluble  and  virulent  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  only  chemical 
difiference  is  that  the  former  contains  more  mercury  than  does  the  latter. 
The  quantity  of  mercury  in  each  is  best  shown  by  the  following  estima- 
tion of  percentage  composition  of  the  two  salts: 

CoRRosiYB  Sublimate  Cai/>m£l 

Hg  =  1  X   200  =  200  Hg,  =*  2  X  200  =  400 

CU  =  2  X  35.5  -    71  CU  =  2  X  35.5  =    71 

Molecular  weight,  HgCU,  271  Molecular  weight,  HgiCU,  471 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  corrosive  sublimate  is  ^^%ih 
or  73.4  per  cent.,  mercury,  calomel  contains  ^^%t\,  or  84.9  percent., 
mercury. 

Since  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  both  sublimable  and  are 
prepared  by  similar  processes,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  the  calo- 
mel containing  traces  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  for  this  reason  the 
pharmacopoeia!  test  should  be  applied  to  all  samples  of  calomeL  This 
test  consists  in  shaking  the  sample  of  calomel  with  ether  (in  which  it  Is 
insoluble,  but  which  will  dissolve  the  bichloride),  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution,  taking  up  residue  with  water,  and  testing  water  solution 
for  bichloride  either  with  silver  nitrate  or  ammonium  sulphide. 

A  simpler,  though  not  exact,  test  was  provided  in  U.S.P.  1890, 
namely,  that  calomel  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  whereas,  if  there  is 
any  bichloride  present,  it  will  readily  dissolve  in  water.  Therefore  on 
mixing  calomel  with  water,  the  water,  on  being  filtered,  will  contain 
bichloride,  if  any  be  present  in  the  calomel,  and  can  be  detected  by 
treating  with  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Mild  mercurous  chloride  is  a  valuable  hepatic  stimulant  and  altera- 
tive. In  former  days  very  large  doses  of  calomel  were  given,  ten  grains 
being  considered  an  average  dose.  It  has  been  discovered,  however, 
that  small  doses  frequently  repeated  act  far  better  than  single  large  doses^. 
For  this  reason  at  present  this  chemical  is  usually  administered  in  H* 
to  J^-grain  doses  every  two  hours.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  a 
patient  who  has  taken  calomel  is  permitted  to  consume  food  containinj^ 
free  acids,  such  as  lemonade,  etc.,  that  form  of  mercurial  poisoning 
called  salivation  ensues.  Hence  when  calomel  is  administered,  tbr 
patient  should  always  be  warned  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  acids  unti. 
the  chemical  has  completely  acted. 

A  favorite  method  of  administration  of  calomel  is  in  combination 
with  an  alkali,  preferably  sodium  bicarbonate.  Large  quantities  ^i 
this  combination  are  consumed  in  the  southern  States,  and  it  might  be 
stated  that  pills  containing  2^  grains  each  of  calomel  and  sodium  t-j- 
carbonate  have  enjoyed  considerable  vogue  under  the  name  of  Dr.  ^om  f 
Little  Giant  Pills.     Two  of  these  were  considered  a  dose. 

For  many  years,  it  was  supposed  that  when  calomel  was  triturat^  with 
sugar  or  with  alkaline  chlorides,  corrosive  sublimate  was  produced.  The 
investigations  of  Schaefer  (1910)  indicates,  however,  that  this  is  not  5*^ 

Dose. — ^Laxative,  150  milligramimes  (2  )^  grains).  Alterati\'e,  15 
milUgrammes  (3^  grain). 

Hydrargyri  Cyanidum  CU.S.P.  1890).— Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN),.  This  chenunl 
is  made  by  passing  hydrocyanic  acid  ^as  into  a  liquid  in  which  finely  divided  merrur ' 
oxide  is  suspended.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  used  is  generally  produced  by  treatment 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Mercuric  cyanide  occurs  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  turning  dark  on  exposait 
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to  air,  and  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  syphilis,  administered  in  doses  of  from  4  to  8 
milligrammes. 

Two  iodides  of  mercury  are  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia — 
mercuric  iodide,  Hgl2,  and  mercurouB  iodide,  Hgl. 

HYDRARGYRI  lODIDUM  RUBRUM— Red  Mercuric  Iodide 

(Hydrarg*  led-  Rub. — Biniodide  of  Mercury — Mercuric   Iodide — Red 

Iodide  of  Mercury) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  Hgl  a  (454.44).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers, 
protect^  from  light. 

Summarized  Descriplion. 

Scarlet-red  amorphous  powder;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  about  93 
parts  of  alcohol,  in  about  86  parts  of  ether,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  iodides,  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  On  heating^  it  becomes  yellow,  then  fuses,  and 
then  sublimes;  reduced  on  heating  with  potassmm  hydroxide  and  sugar  of  milk 
Bolution.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  216. 

For  tests  for  idenHty,  for  impwritiea  (soluble  mercury  salts)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.?.,  p.  217  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  substance  is  made  by  the  double  decomposition 
of  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  iodide,  avoiding  excess  of  either 
reagent,  as  mercuric  iodide  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  either  chemical. 
This  reaction  takes  place  in  many  prescriptions,  as  the  combination 
is  a  favorite  one  in  syphilis,  and,  as  in  all  such  prescriptions,  the  iodide 
is  largely  in  excess,  the  precipitate  formed  invariably  redissolves.  A 
redissolved  solution  of  the  red  iodide  in  potassium  iodide  is  called  "May- 
er's reagent/'  the  proportions  being  13.55  Gm.  mercuric  chloride,  49.8 
Gm.  potassium  iodide,  and  water  to  make  1000  mils.  As  cited  on  p.  797, 
this  is  an  alkaloidal  precipitant,  so  look  out  for  prescriptions  calling  for 
corrosive  sublimate,  potassium  iodide,  and  some  tincture,  or  other 
preparation  containing  alkaloids,  as  the  Mayer's  reagent  formed  will 
surely  precipitate  the  alkaloid. 

A  similar  preparation  is  Channing'a  solution,  a  recipe  for  which  is 
given  in  the  National  Formulary.     (See  p.  190.) 

The  red  mercuric  iodide  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  the  case  of  syphilis. 

It  is  now  frequently  administered  by  intravenous  injection  in  an 
oleaginous  base.  Thus  the  French  Codex  prescribes  a  red  iodide  oil 
made  from  0.2  gramme  of  red  mercuric  iodide  in  46  grammes  of  sterilized 
olive  oil. 

•  As  mentioned  above,  the  physiologic  effects  of  red  mercuric  iodide 
are  obtained  by  prescribing  a  combination  of  potassium  iodide  with 
bichloride  of  mercury..  Red  mercuric  iodide  is  a  constituent  of  Donovan's 
solution.     (See  p.  186.) 

Dose. — ^3  milligrammes  (J^o  grain). 

HYDRARGYRI    lODIDnM    FLAVUM— Yellow    Mercurous    Iodide 

(Hydrarg.  lod.  Flav. — Mercurous  Iodide — ^Protoiodide  of   Mercury — 

Yellow  Iodide  of  Mercury 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  99  per  cent,  of  Hgl  (327.52).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected 
from  light. 
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Summarized  Description. 

Bri^t  yellow,  amorphous  powder;  exposed  to  Ug^t,  dissociates  into  mereniy  and 
mercunc  iodide  and  turns  greenish;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  on  heating,  it  turns  orange  then  i^ed  and  finally  volatilizes;  quick  heat  causes 
partial  dissociation  into  mercury  and  mercuric  iodide.  For  details  see  U.SP.. 
p.  216. 

For  teets  for  identUyf  for  imjmritiee  (mercuric  iodide)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P . 
p.  216  and  siao  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  chemical  was  called  the  green  iodide  of  mercury  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  mercury  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  f onn  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
the  equation  being  as  follows: 

6Hg     +    8HN0,     -     6HgN0«     +    4H,0     +     NiO,. 

The  resulting  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  is  then  treated  with  a 
molecular  quantity  of  potassium  iodide,  when  potassium  nitrate  and 
mercurous  iodide  result,  the  latter  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
yellow,  crystalline  powder,  the  equation  being  as  follows: 

HgNO,     +     KI     -     Hgl     +     KNO,. 

The  product  thus  made  is  not  the  same  as  the  green  iodide  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  1880,  which  was  made  by  the  direct  union  of  mercur}'  with 
iodine,  triturating  the  two  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  The  equation 
of  this  reaction  was  supposed  to  be  as  follows: 

Hg    -f    I    =    Hgl, 

but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  partly  runs  as  follows: 

Hg    +    I,     «     Hgl,, 

with  the  formation  of  mercuric  iodide.  This  mercuric  iodide  was  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880  by  washing  the  mix- 
ture with  alcohol. 

'  Mercurous  iodide,  like  mercuric  iodide,  is  used  as  an  alterativi , 
but  is  a  much  milder  preparation,  as  is  shown  by  the  doses. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

While  the  two  iodides  are  mercurous  and  mercuric  respectively. 
both  oxides  of  mercury  are  ''ic"  salts,  having  the  formula  HgO,  and 
giving  an  interesting  example  of  physical  difference  of  two  bodies  that 
are  chemically  identical.  Their  mutual  identity  is  proved  by  the  fact 
.that  red  oxide,  when  finely  triturated,  turns  yellow,  while  the  yellow, 
on  heating,  is  converted  into  the  red. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXIDUM  FLAVUM— TeUow  Mercuric  Oxide 

(Hydrarg.  Oxid.  Flav.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  IdC'C,  not  leas  than  99.5  per  ceat 
of  HgO  (216.60).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Light  orange-yellow  amorphous,  heavy,  impalpable  powder;  somewhat  metali)<' 
taste;  turns  somewhat  dark  on  exposure  to  light;  almost  msoluble  in  water;  iii9olub> 
in  alcohol;  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids;  on  heating,  it  first  turns  r^i 
and  then  dissociates  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury.  For  details  see  U.S  P-. 
p.  217. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (red  mercunc  oxide)  and  for  assay  see  U  J^P-. 
p.  217  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks— YeUovf  mercuric  oxide  is  made  by  treating  bichloride 
of  mercury  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

HgCl,     +    2NaOH     =     HgO     +     H,0     +     2NaCl. 

As  a  result,  mercuric  oxide  is  precipitated,  leaving  in  solution  sodium 
chloride,  the  last  traces  of  which  are  removed  from  the  mercuric  oxide 
by  washing  with  water. 

Yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  used  chiefly  externally,  and  that  in  the 
form  of  a  10  per  cent,  ointment  (see  p.  333),  or  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution 
in  oleic  aicd.     (See  Oleate  of  Mercury  on  p.  214.) 

HYDRARGYRI  OXIDUM  RUBRUM— Red  Mercuric  Oxide 
(Hydrarg;  Oxid.  Rub. — Red  Precipitate) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  150**C.,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  HgO  (216.60).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light 

Summarued  De9cription. 

Heavy,  orange-red,  crystalline  scales  or  crystalline  powder,  turning  yellow  on 
trituration;  somewhat  metallic  taste;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  msoluble  in  alcohol; 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid:  makes  opalescent  solution  with  a  diluted  nitric  acid; 
on  heating  becomes  dark  violet,  then  black;  at  red  heat  dissociates  into  oxygen  and 
mercury.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  218. 

For  teats  for  identity,  for  impurities  (^rellow  oxide  of  mercury,  nitrate)  and  for  dssay 
aee  U.S.  P.,  p.  218  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Red  mercuric  oxide  is  called  "red  predpitatej^'  but  is  no 
longer  prepared  by  precipitation,  the  name  being  a  souvenir  of  alchem- 
istic  days,  when  it  was  made  by  "upward  precipitation,"  being  formed  in 
mercury  kept  near  its  boiling-point  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

It  ii>  BOW  made  by  treating  mercury  with  nitric  acid  (equation  a) 
and  heating  the  resulting  mercuric  nitrate  to  redness  (equation  b) : 

(a)  3Hg  +    8HN0a     =    3Hg(N0,),    +    4H,0     +  N,0,. 

(6)2Hg(NO,),   +    heat  «    2HgO  +    2N,04    +0,. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  equations  that  the  nitrate  is  dis- 
sociated into  mercuric  oxide,  N204,  and  oxygen,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  the  two  gases  are  capable  of  converting  into  mercuric  oxide 
an  amount  of  mercmy  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  nitrate  used  originally. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  pharmacopoeia  gives  no  directions  foi^  the  manu- 
facture of  this  compound  by  the  pharmacist,  although  it  does  direct  the 
preparation  of  the  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  The  reason  for  the  omission 
of  the  recipe  for  the  red  mercuric  oxide  is  because  its  manufacture  is 
scarcely  practical  on  a  small  scale,  it  being  found  that  at  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  nitrate  into  the  oxide  a  very  large  amount  of  mercury 
is  lost  by  volatilization. 

Red  mercuric  oxide  is  used  almost  entirely  externally,  and  that  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment  for  granulated  eyelids. 

The  National  Formulary  recognizes  a  10  per  cent,  ointment  in  which 
the  red  oxide  has  been  carefully  levigated  with  water,  and  then  rubbed 
with  hydrous  wool-fat  and  petrolatum.     (See  p.  337.) 

Hydrargyri  Subsulphas  Flavus  (U.S.P.  1890.) — The  formerly  official  yellotD 
mercuric  subsulphate  is  a  basic  salt.  As  already  explained  on  p.  513,  ''sub''  salt  is  a 
combination  of  a  metallic  salt  witJi  its  oxide,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  we 
find  the  relationship  clearly  shown  in  the  symbolic  formula,  HgS04(HgO)s.  It  is 
called  Turveth  mineral,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  powdered  turpeth  root, 
the  root  oi  Iponuaa  iurpethum,  which  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
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Turpeth  mineral  is  made  by  treating  mercury  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  add 
and  nitric  acids,  whereby  mercuric  sulphate  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  foUowinf 
equation : 

3Hg     -f     3H»S04     +     2HN0«     «     SHgSO*     +     4H,0     +     N,Oi. 

The  white  mercuric  sulphate  is  then  heated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  wherebr 
it  is  converted  into  the  yellow  mercuric  subsulphate,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation : 

3HgS04     +     2H,0     =     HgS042HgO     +     2H«S04. 

Turpeth  mineral  is  an  alterative,  possessing^  however,  such  irritating  qualities 
as  to  render  its  general  use  unsafe.  It  is  admmistered  in  doses  of  from  16  to  30 
milligrammes. 

Mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(N08)2,  is  not  recognized  by  the  pharmacopcBia 
as  a  chemical  itself,  but  two  preparations  containing  this  body  have 
extended  use. 

Liauor  Hydrarg;yri  Nitratis  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  solution  of  mercuric  mfrato 
is  made  by  dissolving  40.  grammes  of  mercuric  oxide  in  a  mixture  of  45  ^mrnes  of 
nitric  acid  and  15  grammes  of  distilled  water.  It  is  a  very  heavy  fluid,  weighing  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  water  (sp.  gr,  2.086). 

Solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  used  entirely  locally  as  a  corrosive  in  syphilitic 
sores. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS— Mercuric  Nitrate 

Ointment 

Recipe  and  details  of  manufacture  in  Part  VII. 

The  ointmerU  of  mercuric  nitrate  (called  citrine  ointment)  is  made 
by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  heating 
lard  to  45°C.,  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  the 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  heated  lard,  a  rather  violent  chemical  action 
takes  place,  with  the  conversion  of  the  oleate  of  glyceryl,  which  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  lard,  into  elaidin.     (See  p.  662.) 

Mercury  is  dissolved  in  the  rest  of  the  nitric  acid,  forming  mercuric 
nitrate,  and  it  might  be  said  in  passing  that  when  mercury  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  we  get  mercurous  or  mercuric  nitrate,  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  mercury  and  nitric  acid  employed: 

3Hg     +     8HNO«     =     4H2O     +     N,0,     +     3Hg(N0,)j  (Mercuric  nitrate). 
6Hg     +     8HN0,     =     4H2O     +     N2O2     -f     6HgN0»  (Mercar<w«  nitrate). 

That  the  proportions  of  mercury  and  nitric  acid  used  in  the  official 
recipe  yield  mercuric  nitrate  is  shown  by  the  molecular  weight  calcula- 
tions relating  to  citrine  ointment  found  in  Practical  Work  (p.  lOOS). 

It  may  be  well  to  sum  up  here  the  effect  of  various  acids  on  metals. 
Hydrochloric  and  other  haloid  acids  and  dihtted  sulphuric  add  give,  with  metaia 
the  appropriate  salt,  vnlh  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.     Example: 

Zn     -f     H2SO4     =     ZnS04     +     H,. 

Nitric  add,  either  concentrated  or  diluted,  and  concerUrated  sulphuric  add,  ff^^ 
with  metals  the  appropriate  salt,  with  the  evolution  of  NtOt  or  N^i,  in  the  case  vi 
nitric  acid,  and  01  SOs  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  Ebcamples  of  nitric  acid  ire 
given  just  above.     Of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  see  Copper  sulphate  (p.  537). 

Citrine  ointment  (from  citrus,  the  lemon)  has,  as  the  name  suggests, 
a  bright  yellow  color  when  freshly  prepared;  on  standing,  however,  it 
assumes  a  brown  tint.  The  manufacture  of  this  compound  is  one  calling 
for  considerable  skill  in  order  to  obtain  a  product  of  exactly  the  right  color 
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and  consisteDce  and  of  the  same  quality.  The  quality  of  lard  oil  found 
in  the  market  was  so  variable  that,  in  the  eighth  revision  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, the  lard  oil  of  U.S.P.  1890  was  replaced  by  the  more  reUable  lard. 

Citrine  ointm'ient  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  certain  forms  of  skin 
trouble,  such  as  tetter  and  ring-worm. 

HYDRARGYRI   SALICYLAS— Mercuric   Salicylate 
(Hydrarg.  Salicyl. — Mercuric  Subsalicylate) 

A  compound  of  mercury  and  salicylic  acid  containing  not  less  than  54  per  cent. 
nor  more  than  59.5  per  cent,  of  Hg.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  protected 
from  light. 

Summarized  Description,       ^ 

White,  slightly  yellowish  or  slightly  pinkish  powder;  nearly  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol;  soluble  in  warm  solutions  of  alkali  halides.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  219. 

For  tests  for  iderUiiyf  for  impurities  (free  salicylic  acid,  foreign  mercury  compounds) 
and  for  eissay  see  U.S.r.,  p.  219  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  is  prepared  by  heating  a  freshly  precipi- 
tated yellow  mercuric  ojdde  with  the  molecular  quantity  of  saUcyUc  acid 
and  with  a  Uttle  water  until  a  perfectly  white  mixture  results.  It  is  a 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  anti- 
syphilitic.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usually  injected  in  the  form  of  a 
suspension  in  oils. 

Dose.— 4  milUgrammes  (K5  grain). 

Mercuric  Sulphide  (U.S.P.  1880)  is  the  artificial  Hnnabar,  and  is  made  by  the  sub- 
limation of  the  black  sulphide.  The  latter,  formerly  called  mtkiops  mineral^  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  precipitate  formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  solutions 
of  mercuric  salts,  but  is  made  commercially  by  fusing  sulphur  with  mercury.  Both 
sulphides  have  the  formula  HgS,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  red  is  crystalline, 
while  the  black  is  amorphous.    Cinnabar  is  practically  never  used  internally. 

SILVER 

Symbol,  Ag.     Atomic  weight,  approximately  108 

Silver  occurs  occasionally  in  the  form  of  the  pure  metal,  but  its  most 
abundant  ores  are  silver  sulphide,  which  is  called  silver  glance,  and  the 
chloride,  or  horn  silver.  A  very  large  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from 
the  silver-bearing  galena.     (See  p.  544.) 

Silver  is  one  of  the  ancient  metals,  reference  to  it  being  found  in  the 
earliest  writings.  Silver  salts  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
since  some  mummy  clothes  are  marked  with  indeUble  (silver  nitrate)  ink. 
The  Latin  word  argentum  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for  silver,  arguroe, 
which  is  in  turn  derived  from  the  Greek  word  argos,  meaning  white. 
It  is  worth  the  matter  of  passing  interest  that  in  several  languages  the 
word  silver  is  similar  to  the  word  white,  and  we  know  that,  in  this 
country,  we  sometimes  speak  of  silver  as  the  white  metal,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  gold,  "the  yellow  metal." 

The  metallurgy  of  silver  is  interesting  and  important,  and  can  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  groups.  The  first  include  the  wet  extraction 
process.  In  one  of  these  the  sulphides  (galena  or  silver  glance)  is  roasted 
with  sodium  chloride,  thus  changing  the  silver  to  silver  chloride.  The 
roasted  mass  is  then  ground,  placed  in  appropriate  hoppers,  percolated 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  in  which  the  chloride  is 
soluble;  calcium  sulphide  is  added  to  the  percolate,  causing  the  precipita- 
tion of  silver  sulphide. 

36 
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The  pure  silver  is  obtained  by  roasting  the  sulphide,  while  the  thio- 
sulphate  is  recovered  from  the  filtrate  and  used  again. 

Another  method  is  by  carefully  roasting  the  ores,  whereby  the  silver 
sulphide  contained  therein  is  converted  into  sulphate,  and  this  is  extracted 
by  percolation  of  the  roasted  mass  with  water.  Metallic  ailver  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  percolate  by  use  of  metallic  copper. 

The  second  group  of  processes  are  those  where  amalgamatian  is 
employed.  In  these  the  ore  is  roasted  with  salt,  changing  the  silver 
sulphide  found  therein  to  silver  chloride.  This  is  reduced  with  iron  or 
vidth  copper  sulphate  to  metallic  silver,  which  forms  an  amalgam  with 
mercury.  This  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  soUd  matter  and  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  when  the  mercury  distils,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  silver. 

The  third  group  of  processes  are  those  where.  cupeUation  is  employed, 
and  is  applied  to  ores  containing  lead  and  silver.  Such  ores  are  roasted 
in  furnaces  with  free  exposure  to  air,  the  result  being  the  liberation  of 
metallic  silver  and  the  conversion  of  lead  into  litharge,  which  is  skimmed 
off.  Lastly,  electrolytic  separation  of  silver  from  copper-bearing  ores  is 
now  being  employed. 

Silver  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  malleable,  ductile,  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  While  in  the  moIt^D 
condition  it  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  absorbing  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  times  its  volume  of  that  gas.  On  cooling,  it  parts  with  all  its  oxygen, 
and  frequently  with  explosive  violence.  This  property  makes  the  melt- 
ing of  silver  a  process  requiring  considerable  care.  The  silver  used  in 
coins  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  silver  and  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  it  being 
so  admixed  because  pure  silver  is  too  soft  to  be  used  alone. 

Silver  is  called  a  **  noble  metal,"  partly  because  it  costs  more  than  the 
common  metals  already  considered,  and  chiefly  because  it  withstands 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  property  it  shares  with 
gold  and  platinum  and  is  noted  in  a  lesser  degree  in  aluminum  and  m'ckel. 

The  tests  for  silver  are  as  follows: 

Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  precipitate  of  white  silver  chloride, 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  water.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide or  anmioniuni  sulphide  produces  a  black  precipitate' of  silver  sul- 
phide, while  potassiiun  hydroxide  precipitates  silver  from  its  soluble  salts 
in  the  form  of  a  brown  silver  oxide. 

The  oxides  of  silver  which  are  known  are  AgsO,  AgsOs,  and  AgiO. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  the  only  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  more 
than  passing  notice.  It  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  in 
constitution  is  analogous  to  sodium  oxide,  NaaO,  exhibiting  silver  with 
valence  i. 

The  official  salts  of  silver  are: 

Silver  nitrate.     At  least  09.8  per  cent,  absolute  AgNOs. 
Fused  silver  nitrate.     At  least  94.5  per  cent,  absolute  AgNOs. 
Silver  oxide.     At  least  99.6  per  cent,  absolute  AgiO. 

In  considering  these,  the  nitrate  will  be  the  first  taj^en  up,  since  from 
it  all  the  other  official  silver  compounds  are  made. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS— Silver  Nitrate 

(Arg.  Nit) 

It  contains,  when  finely  powdered  and  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desicctfior 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  dark,  not  less  than  99.8  per  cent,  of  AgNOi  (109.8i»- 
Preserve  it  in  dark  amber-colored  vials,  protected  from  light. 
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Summari£ed  Deacrij^ion. 

Colorless,  tabular,  rhombic  crystals;  turns  gray  or  grayish  black  on  exposure  to 
light;  bitter,  metallic  tajste;  very  caustic;  soluble  in  0.4  part  of  water  and  in  24  parts 
of  alcohol;  slightly  soluble  in  ether;  on  heating  to  200  it  melts;  at  higher  heat  it 
dissociates.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  61. 

For  teats  for  identityf  for  impurities  (copper)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  61  and 
also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  salt  is  made  by  dissolving  silver  coin  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  fusing,  adding  water  to  the  fused 
mass,  and  filtering  the  silver  nitrate  solution  from  the  copper  oxide 
residue. 

Silver  coin  is  far  more  accessible  than  pure  silver,  hence  is  employed 
in  making  the  nitrate.  But  in  this  process  not  only  does  the  silver 
unite  with  the  acid  to  form  the  nitrate,  but,  likewise,  the  copper  forms 
copper  nitrate,  and,  of  course,  a  silver  nitrate  containing  copper  nitrate 
would  not  answer.  The  copper  is  removed  in  a  very  ingenious  way. 
Silver  nitrate  melts  unchanged  at  200^C.,  and  at  that  temperature 
copper  nitrate  is  decomposed  into  the  gaseous  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
into  copper  oxide,  which  remains  behind,  an  insoluble  mass.  The 
fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  in  which  the  silver  nitrate  dissolves, 
leaving  copper  oxide  behind. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  the  pharmacopoeial  description  given  above, 
the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  turns  black  on  exposure  to  light,  if  organic 
matter  is  present.  This  is  due  to  the  separation  of  metallic  silver,  under 
the  reducing  action  of  sunlight.  All  silver  salts  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light;  most  of  all,  silver  bromide,  and  the  blackening  of  silver 
bromide  by  the  influence  of  light  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  art  of 
photography. 

Stains  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  skin  can  be  removed  by  painting  with  tincture  of 
iodine  (thus  producing  silver  iodide)  and  then  removing  the  latter  stain  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Silver  nitrate  is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  used  both  externally  and 
internally.  It  is  used  internally  in  cases  of  gastritis  and  diarrhea  in 
small  doses,  while  large  quantities  act  as  a  caustic  and  escharotic.  If 
given  in  an  overdose,  the  antidote  is  sodium  chloride,  which  produces  a 
mild  and  comparatively  inert  silver  chloride.  Externally,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  caustic,  but  the  application  should  be  made  with 
great  care.  For  external  use  two  other  forms  of  silver  nitrate  are  esiloyed, 
the  fused  and  the  diluted. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  ()^  grain). 

ARGENTI  NITRAS  FUSUS— Moulded  Silver  Nitrate 
(Arg.  Nit.  Fus. — ^Fused  Silver  Nitrate — ^Lunar  Caustic) 

It  contains  not  less  than  94.5  per  cent,  of  AgNOs  (169.80). 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Add  4  Gm.  hydrochloric  acid  to  100  Gm.  silver  nitrate,  melt  in  a  porcelain  dish 
and  pour  into  suitable  molds. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  hard  soUd,  usually  in  the  form  of  pencils  or  cones;  fibrous  fracture;  turns 
gray  or  grayish  black  on  exposure  to  light;  bitter,  strongly  metallic  taste;  very  caustic: 
soluble  (except  5  per  cent,  of  silver  chloride)  in  0.4  part  of  water  and  24  parts  of 
alcohol;  slightly  soluble  in  ether.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  62. 

For  tests  far. identity^  for  impurities  see  silver  nitrate. 

Remarks. — ^Pused  silver  nitrate  is  made  by  melting  silver  nitrate 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  adding  thereto  4  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
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and  pouring  the  melted  mixture  into  suitable  molds.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  used  in  this  case  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  silver  nitrate 
tougher  and  less  brittle  by  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  silver 
chloride. 

The  melted  silver  nitrate  is  called  lunar  cavMic  (from  luna^  Latin  for 
moon),  and  the  apphcation  in  this  case  is  an  interesting  relic  of  alchemis- 
tic  nomenclature.  The  alchemists,  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
chemists,  assigned  to  the  commoner  metals  the  names  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  the  gods  of  Roman  mythology.  Thus,  gold  was  the  sun; 
silver,  the  moon  (luna);  iron  was  Mars;  copper  was  Venus;  lead  was 
Saturn;  while  quicksilver  was,  as  it  is  now,  mercury.  In  old  names  tiat 
are  still  used — ^like  "boule  de  Mars"  (iron  and  potassium  tartrate), 
'* dcetum  Satumi^^  (solution  of  lead  subacetate),  and  "lunar  caustic"— 
we  find  these  terms  still  existing. 

Molded  silver  nitrate  is  also  called  lapis  infemalis  {stone  of  Hell). 

Argent!  Nitras  Mitigatus  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  mitigated  cat^^tc,  is  made  by  melting 
together  ^  parts  of  silver  nitrate  and  60  parts  of  potassium  nitrate.  As  silver  nitrate 
is  a  very  powerful  caustic,  it  is  sometimes  found  wise  to  applv  it  in  this  diluted  fonn. 

Argent!  Cyanidum  (U.S.P.  VIII).  or  silver  cyanide^  AgON,  is  made  by  passing 
hydrocyanic  gas  through  a  solution  ojf  silver  nitrate.  It  can  also  be  made  by  treatiiig 
potassium  cyanide  with  sDver  nitrate. 

It  affords  a  simple  method  of  extemporaneous  preparation  of  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid.  This  acid  is  quite  unstable,  and  should  be  fresh  when  dispensed.  This  liile  is 
easily  followed  if  the  acid  is  made  from  silver  cyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid  that  is  formed  remains  in  solution,  while  the  silver  chloride  separates 
out  and  can  be  filtered  off. 

Argenti  lodidum  (U.S.P.  1890),  or  siloer  iodide,  is  made  by  combinine  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  and  silver  nitrate  and  collecting  the  precipitated  silver  iodide, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

KI     +     AgNO,     =     KNO,     +    Agl. 

This  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder,  and  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  syphilis,  in  dose^ 
of  0.03  to  0.12  Gm.  {}i  to  4  grains). 

There  is  some  demand  for  silver  iodide  in  emulsified  form  and  this  can  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  molecular  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  in  a  0.3  of  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  gelatin  and  adding  to  this,  little  by  little,  the  proper  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  in  aqueous  solution.  The  proportional  amounts  are  obviou^y  165  parts  of 
potassium  iodide  to  169  parts  of  silver  nitrate. 

ARGENTI   OXIDUM— saver  Oxide 

(Arg.  Oxid.) 

It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  120^0.,  not  less  than  99.6  ]}er  cent, 
of  Ag20  (231.76).  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  dark  amber-colored  vials.  It 
must  not  be  triturated  with  readily  oxidizable  or  combustible  substances,  and  must 
not  be  brought  in  contact  with  ammonia. 

Summarized  Description. 

Heavy,  dark,  brownish-black  powder;  reduced  by  exposure  to  light;  metallic  ta^: 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid; 
dissociates  on  heating  from  250°  to  300°C.  into  oxygen  and  metallic  silver.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  62. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  (chloride,  copper)  and  for  assay  see  r>r-, 
p.  63  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Silver  oxide  is  prepared  by  precipitating  silver  nitrate 
solution  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation : 

2AgN0,     4-     2K0H     =     Ag,0     +     2KNOs     +     HiO. 

Silver  oxide  must  be  carefully  handled,  owing  to  its  energetic  oxidi** 
ing  action,  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  warning  given  above. 
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The  only  way  safely  to  make  pills  of  silver  oxide  id  by  using  petro- 
leum mass  or  kaolin  and  vaselin  as  excipient.  (See  p.  305.)  Also  beware 
of  bringing  it  in  contact  with  ammonia,  for  the  two  will  form  the  dangerous 
explosive,  fulminating  silver. 

Silver  oxide  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  compounds  of  silver  for  inter- 
nal use,  it  being  far  less  caustic  than  any  of  the  other  silver  compounds. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

Colloidal  silver  preparations  have  been  extensively  used  of  late  in  place  of  silver 
nitrate  and  silver  oxide.  These  are  based  on  the  remarkable  fact  that  if  a  soluble  silver 
salt  is  reduced  under  proper  conditions,  the  metallic  silver  thus  produced  is  water- 
soluble,  due,  it  is  claimed  to  the  fact,  tnat  the  metal  is  in  such  finely  divided  form 
(possibly  in  molecular  condition)  that  a  colloidal  solution  (p.  154)  obtains.  Ck>lloidal 
silver  can  be  prepared  by  adding  to  10  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  30  per  cent, 
ferrous  sulphate  solution.  40  per  cent,  soaium  citrate  solution  and  10  per  cent,  sodium 
carbonate  solution.  A  lilac  precipitate  containing  97  per  cent,  of  silver  results  and 
this  after  washing  free  from  impurities  with  ammonia  citrate  solution  is  soluble  in 
water  or  10  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution. 

Commercial  products  are  usually  prepared  containing  small  amounts  of  proteids, 
such  compoimds  having  been  found  to  vield  more  stable  solutions.  Among  the 
proprietary  forms  of  colloidal  silver  may  be  cited  protargol  and  aroyroL  These  are 
now  used  lar^y  in  the  form  of  glycerinic  solutions  for  throat  troubles. 
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Position) .    Spring,  A.,  199,  1879,  125.     (Manufacture)  Hildebrandt  (1793),  Gmcliii- 
:raut,  5*,  1912,  599;  Cox,  Zt.  anorg.  Ch.,  40,  1904,  165. 

Citrine  Ointment.— (Eistory)  X-rayser,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  84,  1914,  563.  (Manufacturei 
Rother,  A.J.P.,  42,  1870.  417;  Reichardt,  A.Ph.A.,  32,  1884,  57. 

VermUlian. — (Manufacture)  Anon.,  Uh.  News,  60,  1884,  77. 

5tl»cr.— (History)  Lippmann,  Ch.  Zt^  37,  1913,  934  and  963.  (Metallurgy), 
Egleston,  J.  B.,  2,  1884,  1702:  Bradford,  Ch.  Cent.,  2,  1902,  1348;  Dyes,  Zt.  angew. 
Ch.,  1892,  653;  Brunckow,  CJh.  News,  1,  1860,  98;  Clevenger,  Met.  Ch.  Eng.,  14, 
1916,  203. 

Silver  Oa;ute«.— Wislicenus,  B.,  4,  1871,  63. 

Silver  iVtirate.— (History)  Herapath,  A.J.P.,  26,  1864,  62.  (Manufactere) 
Procter,  A.J.P.,  36,  1864,  301.  (Blackening)  Newbury,  Am.  Ch.  Jl.,  8,  1886,  196. 
(Removing  stains)  Edwards,  Pacific  Pharm.,  3,  1910,  88.  (Pills)  Franck,  Ap.  Zt., 
27   1913  232. 

'  P/wto^rapAy.— Butterfield.  A.J.P.,  61, 1889,  45;  TriveUi,  Ch.  Cent.,  82, 1911.  707. 

Lunar  Catw^ic.— (History)  Wootton,  1,  1910,  424. 

Mitigated  Caustic. — (Manufacture)  Anon.,  A.J.P.,  49,  1877,  373;  Maisch,  A.J.P., 
55  1883  347. 

'  Silver  Cyanide.— Duhamel,  A.J.P.,  12,  1840.  186. 

Silver  Iodide. — (Manufacture)  Deville,  Gmelin-Kraut,  5*,  1908,  115.  (Emulsion) 
Thum.,  A.J.P.,  82,  1910,  507. 

Silver  Oxide.— (Manufacture)  Stas,  Gmelin-Kraut,  5\  1908,  41;  Lane,  Ph.  JL, 
6,  1846,  170.     (Explosive  character)  Smith,  A.J.P.,  31,  1859,  308. 

Fulminating  SUver. — ^Anon.,  Am.  Dr.,  i5,  1894,  424;  Sieverts,  Zt.  angew.  Ch., 
22,  1909-6;  Burgess,  A  I.P.,  14,  1842,  163;  Draper,  A.J.P.,  59,  1887,  22. 

CoifoidaZ^ifoer.- (Manufacture), Lea,  Ch.  cent.,  60",  1889, 315.  (Decomposition j 
Stephan,  Ap.  Zt.,  27,  1912,  148.     (Removing  stains)  Clare,  Dr.  Circ.,  54,  1910,  4ia 
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Organic  chemistry  is  the  study  of  the  carbon  compounds,  the  adjec- 
tive "organic"  being  a  survival  of  the  earlier  days  of  chemical  thought, 
when  it  wa^  supposed  that  all  substances  peculiar  to  animal  and  vege- 
table economy — such  bodies  as  those  about  to  be  discussed — were 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  mysterious  influence  called  the  force  of  life — 
"  vis  vitceJ\  Although  this  vis  vit®  theory  was  exploded  in  1828  by  Woeh- 
ler's  synthesis  of  urea  (p.  677),  the  name  "organic  chemistry"  is  still 
applied  to  the  carbon  compounds. 

Essential  to  an  organic  compound  are  the  carbon  atoms  it  contains, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  the  numberless  derivatives  of 
carbon  (some  112,000  now  known  to  the  practice)  these  carbon  atoms 
always  show  the  valence  rv,  just  as  do  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  carbonates 
discussed  in  previous  chapters. 

The  reason  why  carbon  forms  so  many  compounds  is  because  it 
possesses,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other  element,  the  property 
of  using  some  of  its  bonds  for  linking  itself  to  adjoining  carbon  atoms. 
That  one  atom  of  an  element  is  capable  of  attaching  itself  to  another 
atom  of  the  same  element  has  been  already  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
formula  FesCU  (p.  503),  the  graphic  formula  showing  that  two  atoms 
of  iron  are  directly  attached  to  each  other.  Likewise  in  HgsCU  the  two 
mercury  atoms  are  attached  to  each  other  by  their  own  bonds.  Return- 
ing to  the  question  of  ferric  chloride,  it  will  be  remembered  that  its  for- 
mula was  explained  by  the  statement  that  we  had  iron  with  the  valence 
nr,  and  with  ».  bond  of  each  iron  atom  used  for  attaching  itself  to  the  other, 
as  shown  in  graphic  formula: 

I 


Fc- 


— ci 

ci 

— ci 


Exactly  analogous  to  ferric  chloride  is  the  formula  of  ethane,  that  carbon 
compound  containing  two  atoms,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  known 
a  body  C2CI6,  exactly  analogous  to  Fe2Cl6: 

C— ci 
— ci  # 

— ci 

C— ci 
— ci 
— ci 

These  two  carbon  atoms,  however,  can  link  on  a  third  carbon  atom, 
making  a  chain  of  three  carbon  atoms,  which  can  be  graphically  repre- 
sented as: 

I     I     I 
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And  in  this  way  there  can  be  devised  chains  containing  four,  five,  or  six 
carbon  atoms,  making  the  following  series: 


Methane. 

Ethane. 

Propane. 

Butane. 

Pbntanb. 

Hexane. 

CH4 

CaH. 

CaH. 

C4U10 

CjHii 

C|Hu 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H— C— H 

H    C— H 

H— C    H 

H— C—H 

H— C— H 

H— C-H 

H     ' 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C-H 

• 

H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H-C-H 

• 

^ 

H— C— H 

H—C— H 

H— C-H 

A 

H— C    H 
H 

H-C-H 
H-C-H 

H 

This  series  can  be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  similar  chains 
containing  60  carbon  atoms  being  known. 

These  compounds  are  composed  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
are  called  hydrocarbons.  They  all  belong  to  a  similar  set  or  series,  and 
the  members  of  such  a  series  are  called  homologues.  In  this  series  of 
homologues  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  into  a  long  string  or  chain,  and 
the  series  is  called  the  chain  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Because  these  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives  are  found  in  fats,  the  series  is  sometimes 
called  the  fatty  series. 

Among  the  members  of  the  series  there  exists  a  mathematic  relation- 
ship between  the  relative  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms. 

This  relationship  can  be  expressed  in  the  mathematic  formula 
CnH2n  -r  2,  which  mcans  twice  the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  plus  two, 
gives  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms. 

Let  us  prove  this: 

Take  methane,  CH4.     There  is  one  carbon — Cn  means  C. 
Htn  +  s  means  2Xl=2;2-|-2  =  4,  Hm  +  s  means  H4. 

So  with  ethane,  C«H«.     Cn  means  C2. 

Hin  +  s  means  2X2  =  4;  4+2  =  6,  Hm  +  s  means  Hf.    . 

Likewise  with  propane,  CsHs.     In  this  case  Cn  means  Cs. 
H2n  + 1  means  2X3  =  6;  6+2-  8,  Hjn  +  s  means  H«. 

Lastly  the  hydrocarbon,  CeoHus.     Li  this  case  Cn  means  C«o. 

Han-  a  means  2  X  60  =  120;  120  +  2  =  122;  Hm+  »  means  Him. 

In  methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  the  other  hydrocarbons,  possessing 
the  general  formula  CnH2n  +  2,  the  carbon  atoms  are^  arranged  in  » 
chain,  that  is,  one  linked  after  another,  like  beads  on  a  string.  Another 
variety  of  ch#in  hydrocarbons  are  those  having  the  formula  CdHsd.  of 
which  ethylene  and  propylene  are  the  types.  These  bodies  are  unsatu- 
rated, that  is,  at  least  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  compound  are  linked 
together  by  means  of  double  bonds,  as  outlined  in  the  graphic  formula: 


C^ 


0=  I 

C^ 

These  are  said  to  be  unsaturated,  because  the  double  bonds  split 
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whenever  opportunity  is  presented  for  them  to  be  used  lor  attaching 
other  elements  to  the  carbon  atom.  Thus,  if  ethylene  is  treated  with 
iodine,  the  double  bond  is  immediately  severed  and  an  iodine  atom  is 
attached  to  each  bond,  making  ethylene  di-iodide,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing graphic  formula: 

H    H  H   H 

(Ethylene)     C=C        -^      I— C— C— I     Ethylene  di-iodide 

II  II 

H    H  H    H 

Another  series  of  chain  hydrocarbons  is  the  acetylene  series,  in 
which  adjoining  carbon  atoms  are  connected  by  a  triple  bond,  as  shown 
in  acetylene  and  allylene,  graphic  formulas  of  which  are  given: 

C— H 
C-H  T 

'4-B  Gi 

Acetylene.  Allylene 

Besides  these  chain  series  of  hydrocarbons,  we  have  a  series  of  hydro- 
carbons of  which  benzene,  CeHe,  is  the  type,  in  which  the  carbon  atoms 
form  a  ring,  as  explained  on  p.  686.  This  series  is  called  the  aromatic 
series,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fatty  series  of  chain  hydrocarbons 
just  cited. 

Radicles  are  atomic  groups,  either  organic  or  inorganic,  not  existing 
in  a  free  state,  but  assigned  names,  and  temporarily  considered  as  entities, 
merely  for  convenience. 

Chemists  run  across  scores  of  chemical  compounds  containing  the 
group,  say,  C2H5  (examples:  C2H6OH,  or  alcohol;  (C2H6)20,  or  ether, 
etc.),  and  as  many  others  containing,  say,  COOH.  Neither  C2H6  nor 
COOH  exists  in  a  free  state,  but  since  we  meet  them  so  often  in  compounds, 
we  give  them  names.  Thus,  we  call  C2H6  "6<fcyZ,"  simply  because  it  is 
much  easier  to  say  "ethyl"  than  to  call  the  compound  "two  atoms  of 
carbon  and  five  atoms  hydrogen,"  and  for  similar  reason  we  call  COOH 
"carboxyV     Such  atomic  groupings  are  called  radicles. 

In  methane,  CH4,  we  have  a  body  in  which  all  the  bonds  of  the 
carbon  are  taken  up  by  hydrogen.  In  all  known  bodies  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  bonds  of  the  carbon  atoms,  in  some  way  or  other,  is 
distinctly  noticeable,  and  carbon  compounds  having  free  bonds  do 
not  exist. 

As  already  mentioned,  free  atoms  do  not  exist;  yet  free  atoms  enter 
into  chemicsJ  combinations.  Such  is  the  case  with  what  are  called 
radicles,  and  of  these,  we  may  take  as  example  the  group  CHs,  which 
we  call  methyl. 

Note  that  Tzg 

XynE  has  a  free  bond,  hence  it  does  not  exist  in  a  free 

state.  But  as  it  enters  into  chemical  reactions,  we  may  consider  it 
just  as  we  do  atoms. 

For  instance,  just  as  sodium  (Na)  and  chlorine  (CI)  join  to  form 
sodium  chloride  (NaCl),  so  is  obtained  CH3CI,  which  is  called  methyl 
chloride. 

Just  as  the  radicle  CHs  is  considered  as  a  derivative  of  CH4,  so  from 
CjHe  is  derived  the  radicle  dhyl,  C2H6,  and  from  CaHs  the  radicle  CsHt, 
which  is  called  propyl. 
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Another  similarity  between  atoms  of  elements  and  radicles. 

Elements  are  divided  into  positive  and  negative,  according  as  their 
action  resembles  metals  or  non-metals. 

The  radicles  mentioned  thus  far  are  all  typical  of  a  character  some- 
what similar  to  metals,  since  each  (CHs,  for  example)  combines  with 
chlorine,  just  as  sodium  or  iron  does.  Others  there  are  that  act  like  the 
negative  part  of  the  molecule;  such  groups  as  (OH),  (COOH),  and  (CHO) 
resembling  negative  elements. 

But  too  much  trust  must  not  be  placed  on  this  idea  of  radicles, 
as  the  following  facts  show  that  they  should  be  considered  more  as  & 
convenient  figure  of  speech  than  as  definite  chemical  entities. 

Na,  the  atom  of  sodium,  does  not  exist.  Nas,  the  molecule,  does 
(graphically  expressed,  Na — Na),  the  atoms  linked  "hand  in  hand." 

Methyl,  the  radicle  CHs,  does  not  exist;  (CHs)!  does,  but  as  a  body 
entirely  different  from  the  hypothetic  methyl,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

H 


[— C— ] 


H— C— H 


CH«— CH,  is  I        ,  CsHe  (Ethane), 


which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine,  does  not  form  CHjCI 
(as  Nas  treated  with  chlorine  yields  NaCl),  but  the  product  is  CsHcCl. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  atom  of  an  element  Is  unchangeable; 
methyl,  the  radicle,  can  be  modified  from  (CHa)'  to  (CHjCl)',  (CHClj)«. 
or  (CCls)^  and  exactly  so  with  all  other  radicles. 

The  Roman  numeral  outside  the  brackets  in  each  formula  means 
that  the  radicles  have  as  many  free  bonds  as  the  numeral  indicates. 

Further  discussion  of  radicles  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book,  and 
in  conclusion  there  will  only  be  added  the  statement  that  the  name  of 
each  radicle  is  given  the  termination  "yZ." 

The  following  are  the  more  important  radicles: 

PosiTiyE  Nboative 

Methyl  (CH|)i,  from  methane,   CH4.  Hydroxyl  (0H)«. 

Ethyl     (CtH»)i,  from  ethane,      C,H«.  Carboxyl  (COOH)i. 

Propyl    (C|Ht)',  from  propane,    CiHg.  Carbonyl  (CO)n. 

Butyl     (C4H,)x,  from  butane,      C4H10.  The    Aiae-  .^„^. 

Amyl     (C.Hn)i,  from  pentane,    C»Hi,.  ^^^de  lUd- (CHOK 

Phenyl  (C«Ht)i,  from  benzene,    CiHe. 

In  considering  the  chemistry  of  the  official  organic  substances,  it  is 
found  convenient  first  to  discuss  the  hydrocarbons  themselves,  and  then 
the  vast  mass  of  derivatives,  and  in  this  work  the  order  of  the  considers- 
tion  of  the  latter  will  be  based  on  a  convenient  standard  of  the  number 
of  carbon  atoms  they  contain.  In  special  books  on  organic  chemistry 
it  is  usual  to  consider  the  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  groups, 
based  on  their  structural  characteristics;  thus,  all  the  fatty  alcohols  are 
considered  together,  likewise  the  fatty  aldehydes  and  acids,  but,  from 
the  pharmacist's  point  of  view,  it  is  better  to  discuss  them  in  a  different 
arrangement;  namely,  to  study  all  the  derivatives  of  ethane  together, 
and  then  proceed  to  propane. 

A  convenient  grouping  of  the  derivatives  is  as  follows: 
The  Halogen  Derivatives. — In  this  case  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  re- 
placed by  the  halogen  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iocUne.    Thus,  from 
CH4  we  can  get  CHsCl,  CH2CI2,  CHCl,,  and  CCU. 
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The  first  three  of  these  «an  be  expressed  by  the  formulas: 

R%  R«X,,  and  R"X,. 

R  standing  for  the  radicle,  X  for  the  appropriate  halogen  element,  the 
Roman  numerals  abovejR  expressing  the  numbet*  of  free  bonds  the  same 
possesses. 

Methane  treated  with  bromine  yields  respectively — 

CHiBr,  CHiBr,  CHBr.,  CBn, 

and  such  is  the  case  with  iodine.  Likewise,  with  ethane,  one  or  even  all 
the  halogens  can  be  replaced  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

Of  these  halogen  derivatives  chloroform,  bromoform,  and  iodoform 
are  of  pharmaceutic  interest. 

The  Alcohols. — The  formulas  of  these  can  be  expressed  by: 

R'OH,  R'^COH),,  R^HOH)«,  etc. 

Alcohols  are  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons,  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  hydroxyl  groups  (OH). 
OflScial  examples  of  this  class  are: 

Ethyl  alcohol CiHiOH. 

Glycerin CfHjrOH)^ 

Mannitol CiH8(0H)e. 

These  alcohols  are  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
alcohols,  being  classified  according  to  their  action  under  the  influence 
of  oxidation. 

Aprimary  alcohol  oxidizes  to  an  aldehyde  and  then  to  an  acid;  thus,  ethyl  alcohol, 
CHsCJEIsOH,  on  being  treated  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  yields  first  an  aldehyde, 
CHjCHG,  and  finaUy  the  acid,  CH.COOH. 

A  general  formula  of  a  primary  alcohol  shows  as  distinguishing^  characteristic 
the  group  RCHiOH,  that  ib,  the  carbon  atom  to  which  the  hydroxyl  is  attached  has 
also  attached  one  radicle  and  two  hydrogen  atoms. 

A  Mcondary  alcohol^  on  oxidation,  does  not  yield  an  aldehyde  and  an  acid,  but 
yields  a  substimce  called  a  ketone. 

Thus,  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  CHiCHOHCHs,  yields  on  oxidation  the  ketone, 
acetone,  CH,COCH,. 

The  rational  formula  of  a  secondaiy  alcohol  shows  the  characteristic  grouping — 

^>CHOH. 

In  other  words^  connected  with  the  carbon  atom  to  which  the  hydroxyl  is  attached 
are  found  two  radicles  and  only  one  hydro^n  atom. 

A  tertiary  alcohol  is  one  which,  on  oxidation,  yields  neither  an  aldehyde  nor  a 
ketone,  but  breaks  up  under  sucn  treatment.  The  rational  formula  of  tertiary 
alcohol  can  best  be  expressed  as — 

RiCX)H; 

in  other  words,  to  the  carbon  atom  to  which  the  hydroxyl  is  attached  there  are  fastened 
three  radicles  and  no  hydrof^  atoms  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  di£Perentiation  in  the  three  classes  of  alcohols  can  better  be  under- 
stood by  a  comparison  of  three  such  alcohols  from  the  same  hydrocarbon  and  the 
oxidation  derivatives  of  ^each, 

Thus,  primary  butyl  alcohol,  CHtCHjCHjCHiOH,  yields  on  oxidation  butyric 
aldehyde  and  butyric  acid. 

Secondary     butyl     alcohol,  •Qg*>CHOH,  under  same  treatment,  yields 

OH 
methylethylketone,  while  tertiary  butyl  alcohoL  CHr-^COH,      breaks     up     into 

simpler  compounds. 
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Another  classification  of  alcohols  is  to  call  them  monatomic,  diatomie,  and  to- 
atomic,  etc.,  the  Greek  prefixes  signifying  the  number  of  hydroxyls  the  alcohol 
possesses;  thus  glycerin,  C;sH((OH)s,  is  a  tnatomic  alcohol. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  radicle  of  alcohols  is  hydrox}! 
(OH).  To  express  the  same  thing  differently, ^  alcohols  are  hydroxide 
of  the  organic  radicles,  just  as  the  bases  (p.  357)  are  inorganic  hydroxides. 

Thus,  NaOH,  sodium  hydroxide,  has  an  organic  analogue  in  CsHtOH, 
ethyl  hydroxide.  Similar  to  Ca(0H)2,  calcium  hydroxide,  is  CiHiCOH)}, 
glycol,  and  as  mate  to  Fe(OH)a,  ferric  hydroxide,  we  have  the  organic 
hydroxide,  CsHb(0H)8,  glycerin. 

All  three  organic  hydroxides  cited  above  are  classed  among  the  alco- 
hols. Those  alcohols  formed  by  adding  hydroxyl  to  the  benzene  group 
of  radicles  (CeHs,  C6H4,  etc.)  are  called  phenols,  of  which  the  type  is  ordi- 
nary phenol,  carbolic  acid,  CsHsOH. 

.  As  alcohols  represent  organic  hydroxides,  so  the  class  of  ethers  repre- 
sent organic  oxides.  In  a  preceding  chapter  (p.  357)  it  was  noted  that 
sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH,  was  evolved  from  sodium  oxide,  NajO,  by 
adding  water  thereto.  Likewise,  by  taking  water  away  from  sodium 
hydroxide,  sodium  oxide  is  produced.  In  a  somewhat  analogous  wav, 
by  removing  water  from  ethyl  hydroxide  (alcohol),  ethyl  oxide  (ether)  is 
formed. 

Let  us  compare  the  formation  of  the  two: 

NaOH  Na— /v  C,H»OH  CJB^t—fk 

"    -H,0=  11  "    -H,0=  II 

NaOH  Na— V  C,H,OH  CiHj— ^ 

Sodium  Sodium  Ethyl  hydroxide  Ethyl  onde 

hydroxide.  oxide.  valoohol).  (ether). 

The  general  formula  of  ethers  can,  therefore,  be  expressed  as  R'OR^ 

Esters  may  be  defined  as  salts  of  the  alcohols. 

We  have  seen  the  analogy  between  hydroxides  and  alcohols;  between 

oxides  and  ethers;  let  us  now  show  Similarity  between  salts  and  esters. 

Suppose  we  take  sodium  hydroxide  and  add  nitrous  acid,  we  get  water 

and  sodium  nitrite: 

NaOH    +     HNOa     «     H,0     -f-     NaNO« 
EvensoC,H,OH     +     HNO2     =     H,0     -f    CH^NO, 

Ethyl  hydroxide.       Nitrous  acid.  Ethyl  nitrite. 

An  ester  is  the  combination  of  a  positive  organic  radicle  with  an 
acid  radicle,  just  as  a  salt  is  a  combination  of  a  positive  element  with  an 
acid  radicle.  The  acid  of  the  ester,  just  Uke  the  acid  of  the  salt,  can  be 
either  inorganic  or  organic,  as  is  shown  by  the  formulas  of  the  official 
esters: 

Ethyl  nitrite CiHiNOi. 

Ethyl  acetate  (acetic  ether) CtH<GtHtO» 

Amyl  nitrite C^HnNOi. 

Phenyl  salicylate  (salol) CfHiCiHiOt. 

Methyl  saUcylate CH,C7H|0^ 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  esters  are  not  in  every  respect  iimflAr 
to  inorganic  salts,  a  most  striking  difference  being  that  while  inorganic  ttlts  in  sm- 
tion  dissociate  into  ions  (p.  119),  esters  do  not  undergo  ionic  dissociation.  Another 
point  of  difference  is  that,  while  the  reaction  occurring  in  the  manufactore  01  w^ 
usually  runs  in  one  direction,  viz., 

NaOH     +     H,SO«     =     NasSO*     +     HA 

the  ester  reaction  is  reversible,  viz., 
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(o)  CHjOH      +     HNO,     =     CaH»NOa     +     H,0 
(6)  C,H»NOa     +     H,0        =     C,H.OH      +     HNO,. 

The  latter  reaction,  whereby  esters  are  dissociated,  is  called  the  process  of  aaponi- 
ficalion. 

Aldehydes. — This  class  of  organic  compounds  has  no  analogues 
among  the  inorganic  compounds,  it  being  the  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  a  primary  alcohol.  An  explanation  of  the  same  has  just  been  given 
under  the  classification  of  the  alcohols,  and  specific  details  will  be  left 
until  we  consider  the  official  aldehydes;  so  here  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
general  formula  of  aldehyde  is  RCHO.  An  example  of  the  official  alde- 
hydes is  benzaldehyde,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  bitter  almond. 

Ketones. — As  mentioned  above,  ketones  are  oxidation  products  of 
secondary  alcohols,  and  their  general  formula  is  R2CO.  Thus,  the  second- 
ary  propyl  alcohol,  CHsCHOHCHs,  under  influence  of  oxidizing  agents, 
loses  the  two  hydrogen  atoms,  becoming  CHsCOCHs,  the  official  acetone. 

Acids. — The  true  organic  acids  are  the  oxidation  products  of  primary 
alcohols  or  aldehydes,  and  their  general  formula  is  RCOOH|  the  group 
COOH  being  called  carboxyly  as  mentioned  on  p.  570. 

As  alcohols  are  monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic,  according  to  the 
number  of  hydroxyls,  so  organic  acids  are  monobasic,  dibasic,  and 
tribasic,  according  to  the  number  of  carboxyls  they  contain.  Thiis, 
acetic  acid  is  an  official  example  of  the  monobasic  organic  acid,  while 
succinic  acid,  C2H4(COOH)2,  is  an  Ulustration  of  a  dibasic  acid. 

Acids  with  alcohol  radicles,  that  is,  containing  carboxyl  and  hydroxyl, 
are  called  oxyadds,  and  an  official  illustration  is  furnished  in  tartaric 
acid,  which  is  a  dibasic,  diatomic  oxyacid,  as  shown  by  the  graphic  for- 
mula.   (See  p.  615.) 

In  true  acids  only  those  hydrogen  atoms  in  carboxyl  groups  are  re- 
placeable by  a  metal.  This  is  why  carbolic  acid  (CeHsOH)  is  not  a  true 
acid,  but  a  phenol  (p.  687). 

Amines  can  be  expressed  by  the  general  formulas — 

RNHj,  R2NH,  or  R,N. 

They  can  also  be  considered  as  ammonia  in  which  one,  two,  or  three 
hydrogens  have  been  replaced  by  radicles.  Thus  we  can  obtain  methy- 
lamine,  CHsNHj,  dimethylamine,  (CH8)2NH,  and  trimethylamine, 
(CH3),N. 

The  manufacture  of  these  products  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  it  serves  admirably 
for  explaining  their  exact  composition.  Thus  ammonia  treated  with  methvl  iodide 
gives  the  hydriodic  acid  salt  of  meth^lamine,  and  when  the  acid  is  removed  by  treat- 
ing with  potassa,  methylamine  remams. 

Reaction:  (o)  NH,  +     CH,I      =     NH,CH,HI. 

(6)  NH,CH,HI     +     KOH      =     NH,CH,     +     KI     +     H,0. 

Methylamine,  being  treated  with  methyl  iodide,  will  yield  the  hydriodic  acid 
salt  of  dimethylamine,  and  this  by  treatment  with  potassa  yields  the  free  dimethyla- 
mine. 

Reaction:  (a)  NHjCH,  -f-     CH,I       =      NH(CH,),HI. 

(6)  NH(CHg),HI    +    KOH        -     NH(CH,),     +    KI     +     H2O. 

Dimethylamine,  being  treated  with  methyl  iodide,  yields  the  hydriodic  acid  salt 
of  trimethylamine,  and  the  free  base  is  obtained  bv  treatment  with  potassa  as  above. 
Lastly,  if  trimethylamine  is  treated  with  methyl  iodide,  we  get  a  very  interesting 
body  caUed  tetramethylammonium  iodide. 

Reaction:  N(CH,),     +     CH,I     =     NCCH,)*!. 

In  the  latter  case  the  nitrogen  shows  the  valence  v,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  am- 
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monium  compounds.  The  similarity  of  these  four  bodies,  the  amines  and  the  ftzn- 
monium-  compounds  respectively,  is  best  shown  by  comparison  of  the  four  gnphk 
formulas: 

Methylamine.        Dimethylamine.        Trimethylamine.        Tetramethyl  ammo- 

nium  iodide. 

I— CHi  ^  I— CHi  ^  I— CHi  A.  ■— CHi 

1— CHt 


N:f  N?;-'   ml  N 


— CH*. 
—CHt 
—I 


NHjCH,.  NH(CH,),.  N(CH,),.  N(CH,)4L 


It  might  be  added  that  for  methyl  can  be  substituted  ethyl,  propyl,  or  any 
novalent  radicle.  All  the  amines  are  auite  similar  to  ammonia;  the  mono-ai 
^e  ammoniacal  odor  and  all  ape  decidedly  basic. 


The  amines  of  the  fatty  series,  are  of  but  little  importance,  but  several 
of  the  aromatic  series  are  of  the  utmost  value;  for  example,  aniline 
(p*  694). 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 
HYDROCARBONS  AND  METHANE  DERIVATIVES 

THE  FATTY  SEEOES  OF  HYDROCARBONS 

Tms  series  of  hydrocarbons,  •  having  the  general  formula  CBHsto^*, 
are  sometimes  called  the  aliphatic  aeries.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  representatives  of  these  series  are  the  homologues,  methane, 
ethane,  butane,  pentane,  hexane,  etc.,  all  similar  and  manufactured  one 
from  the  other.  Substances  possessing  the  same  general  formula,  but 
differing  in  relative  number  of  atoms,  are  called  homologues. 

Manufacture, — That  the  members  of  this  class  can  be  made  one  from 
the  other  has  already  been  mentioned;  thus,  methane,  CH4,  can  be  con- 
verted into  methyl  iodide,  (CHsI),  and  methyl  iodide,  on  treatment  with 
metallic  sodium,  yields  ethane  by  the  following  reaction: 

2CH,I     4-     Naj     =     2NaI     +     CH,— CH,  or  C,H*. 

This  is  the  usual  way  of  making  such  hydrocarbons,  although  several 
other  methods  have  been  devised. 

Chemical  Behavior. — These  hydrocarbons  are  saturated  bodies;  that 
is,  they  will  absorb  no  more  hydrogen  nor  will  they  combine  with  halogens 
except  through  the  loss  of  hydrogen  atoms.  The  halogen  derivatives 
are  formed  as  follows: 


CH4 

+ 

CI,     =     CH,C1 

+ 

HQ. 

CH,C1 

+ 

a,   -   CH,ci, 

+ 

HQ. 

CHjCl, 

+ 

CI,     =     CHCl, 

+ 

na. 

CHCl, 

+ 

CI,     -     CCI4 

+ 

HQ. 

Physical  Properties, — The  first  of  these  series  of  hydrocarbons  are 
gases.  Hydrocarbons  from  CJiu  are  Uquids,  the  first  being  quite 
volatile,  the  higher  ones,  that  is,  from  ChHso,  thick  and  stable  liqui<l^ 
while  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  say  from  CsoHin  w*  ^^^' 
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Conndeiiag  the  hvdrocaxbons  as  individuals,  the  first  of  the  series^  methane, 
CH4,  is  commonly  called  marshrgas,  because  formed  by  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  thus  it  can  be  easily  collected  from  the  surfaces  of  some  marshes.  It  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  natural  gas.  Methane  is  usually  made  by  heating  in  a  retort 
sodium  acetate  with  sodium  hydroxide,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation. 

CH,COONa     +    NaOH     -     CH4     +    Na,CO,. 

It  can  also  be  prepared  spontaneously  by  immersing  zinc  methyl  in  water,  as  shown 
in  the  following  equation : 

Zn(CH,),     -f     HjO     -     2CH4     +    ZnO. 

The  zinc  methyl  used  is  made  by  heating  together  methyl  iodide  and  zinc  and  dis- 
tilling over  the  zinc  methyl  in  the  presence  of  absolutely  dry  hydrogen,  the  reaction 
beins  * 

2CH,I     -h     Zn,     =.     Zn(CH,),     +     Znl,. 

Ethane  C,Hf,  can  be  made  as  cited  on  p.  574,  by  treatment  of  methyl  iodide 
with  metallic  sodium.  It  is  usually  made,  however,  by  treating  sodium  propionate 
with  sodium  hydroxide  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  given  tor  making  methane 
from  sodium  acetate,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

CH,CH,COONa     -f     NaOH     =     CH,CH,     +     Na,CO,. 

Propane^  CsH,,  is  made  by  treating  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl  iodide 
with  metallic  sodium,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

CH,I     +     CjHfil     +     Na,     «     2NaI     +     CH,— CH,  (or  CH,). 

Butane,  C4H10,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  two  substances  of  this  formula — CHio— « 
are  known.  Already  we  have  learned  that  where  an  element  is  found  in  three  or 
four  different  forms,  such  forms  are  said  to  be  allotropic  (p.  380).  On  the  other  hand, 
where  several  compounds  differ  physically,  but  have  the  same  chemical  formula, 
they  are  called  isomeree,  and  in  organic  chemistry  a  vast  number  of  such  isomeres 
are  found,  the  two  types  of  butane  oeing  the  first  example  we  meet.  The  two  types 
of  butane  can  best  be  described  by  submitting  the  graphic  formula,  and  it  will  be 
found,  on  careful  calculation,  that  these  are  the  only  two  possible  combinations 
of  the  formula  C4H10. 
The  two  butanes: 

H    H    H    H 

Normal HC— C— C— C— H 

H    H    H    H 

/CH, 

,    Isobutane CH,— CH< 

\CH, 

Pentane,  CHi,,  can  occur  in  three  different  forms,  namely: 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,  CH, 

J,  \/  V 

CH,  CH  C 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,. 

CH,  CH, 

CH, 
Hexane^  CHu,  exists  in  five  possible  combinations,  namely: 

C,H5  CH,       CH,  CH,  CH, 


CH, 

CH,   CH, 

CH,   CH, 

(ifl. 

^ 

^ 

1 

CH, 

CH, 

Ah 

CH, 

CH, 
CH, 

Cflf  CH, 

CH, 

and  all  of  these  are  known. 

Vn 

CH, 
CH, 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  iaomeres  increases  in  proportioo 
to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  which  the  compound  possesses,  and  in  bodiee  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  carbon  atoms  the  possible  number  of  isomeres  is  enormoos. 

Of  the  hydrocarbons  beyond  hexane,  such  as  C7H14  and  CtHt«,  nothing  need  be 
said  beyond  the  fact  that  the  formula  of  each  can  be  worked  out  from  the  genenl 
formula  CnHsn+t,  as  explained  on  p.  568. 

The  hydrocarbons  above  cited  are  of  interest  pharmaceutically  because  they  are  cod- 
stituents  of  natural  gas  and  of  the  petroleum  products,  and  these  we  will  now  discos. 

Natural  gas  is  chiefly  methane  combinea  with  small  quantities  of  ethane  iini 
oxygen.  It  is  found  in  pockets  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  by  drilling,  as  m  artesian  wells,  until  the  pocket  is  reacned,  when  the  gw 
rushes  out  and  is  piped  to  places  where  it  is  desired  to  be  used.  The  city  of  Qeve- 
land  is  furnished  with  natural  gas  brought  from  West  Virginia,  120  miles  away. 

Petroleum  is  a  thick,  greasy  liquid,  obtained  from  pockets  beneath 
the  earth  by  drilling,  as  in  the  case  of  natural  gas — in  fact,  the  two  are 
usually  associated.  The  chief  localities  in  which  petroleum  is  obtained 
are  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  Western  States  (Ohio,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia),  Texas,  California,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baku, 
South  Russia. 

Petroleum  was  first  drilled  for  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1859,  al- 
though the  oil  which  oozed  from  the  earth  was  known  by  the  Indians  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  The  Russian  fields  have  been  worked  commercially  only  since 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  have  been  operated,  while  the  Texas  fields  were  opened  in 
1900. 

Petroleum  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  decaying  &hy 
matter,  the  geological  explanation  of  the  limited  areas  where  foimd  being  that  in 
each  case  the  pockets  represent  some  sea  that  disappeared,  these  catadjsms  of 
nature  leaving  the  fishy  denizens  to  be  engulfed  beneath  masses  of  rock.  Other 
theories  are  tnat  vegetable  matter  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  presmire  h&y? 
decomposed  to  petroleum;  while  Moissan  claimed  that  it  was  produced  from  inorg&nk 
material,  that  carbides  were  produced  by  the  action  of  metals  on  carbon  and  that 
these  combined  with  water  under  pressure  to  form  the  hydrocarbons  of  which  petro- 
leum is  composed. 

Of  the  petroleums,  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states  is  the  best,  the 
Russian  containing  sulphur,  which  must  be  removed  from  the  distillate  before  it 
can  be  used  for  fuel  or  light,  while  the  Texas  petroleum  contains  a  lesser  amount  ot 
the  lower  boiling  products  and  contains  1.4  to  1.8  per  cent,  sulphur.  As  mentionnl 
above,  the  process  of  extracting  petroleum  from  the  earth  is  very  simple,  conststins 
merely  of  driving  an  artesian  well,  and  when  the  bed-rock  is  reached^  exple>ding  tkf 
rocky  layer  with  nitroglycerin.  The  depth  of  this  rocky  layer  varies,  some  wefls 
being  2600  feet  deep. 

When  the  free  petroleum  rushes  through  the  tube  to  the  earth's  surface,  it  i« 
with  a  pressure,  more  or  less  great,  depending  on  the  amount  of  gas  mixed  v-ith 
petroleum.  When  first  opened,  in  1916,  a  "spouter"  near  Tampico,  Mexico,  attaine»l 
the  height  of  600  feet. 

At  first  the  gas  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  large  flow  of  petroleum;  in  fart, 
in  some  cases  the  difficulty  is  properly  to  control  the  flow.  After  flowing  a  wbile. 
however,  the  pressure  diminishes,  until  finally  recourse  must  be  had  to  pumps. 

Petroleum,  as  it  emerges  from  the  earth,  is  a  dark,  greasy  liquid  of 
disagreeable  odor.  This  forms  ''stone  oil,^'  which  was  formerly  in  con- 
siderable esteem  medicinally  as  a  liniment.  Petroleum  is  pumpeti 
into  tanks  and  purified  from  extraneous  organic  matter  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid.     The  petroleum  layer  is  then  distilled,  yielding" 

1.  Gases,  such  as  methane,  CH4,  and  ethane,  C2H6. 

2.  Rhigolene,  chiefly  CbHis,  boiling-point,  10°C. 

3.  Gasoline  (benzin),  chiefly  CbHi2  and  CeHu,  boiling-point  50®-60°C. 

4.  Insurance  oil,  coal  oil,  etc.,  C7H16,  CsHw,  etc.,  boiling-point,  6OM00*C. 


5.  Liquid  petrolatum,  U.S.P. 

6.  Petrolatum,  U.S.P. 

7.  White   petrolatum,  U.S.P. 

8.  Paraflin.  U.S.P. 


Residue  left  after  distillation  of  the 
more  volatile  portion.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  expressioD  wd 
distillation  in  vacuo. 
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Rhigolene  has  been  suggested  (on  account  of  its  great  volatility) 
as  a  local  anesthetic,  it  freezing  the  surface  on  which  it  is  sprayed. 
However,  ethyl  chloride  is  said  to  be  better  for  this  purpose. 

Benzinmn  (XJ.S.P.  VIII),  or  velroleum  ether,  is  not  the  same  as  commercial  bensin, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  higher  Doiling  hydrocarbons.  Even  the  phrase  ''petroleum 
ether"  is  not  familiar  to  the  average  o3  refiner,  who  calls  the  distillate  approximating 
the  official  benzin.  ''88**  naphtha."  This  phrase  means  a  liquid  has  the  specific 
gravity  corresponding  to  ''8S  Baum6  degrees  light,"  which  equals  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  product  desired. 

The  commercial  samples  examined  by  the  writer,  instead  of  distilling  over  at 
oO^C,  as  directed  by  the  former  pharmacopoeia,  did  not  b^n  to  boil  until  85*^0. 
was  reached,  while  practically  all  distilled  over  between  05^C  and  lOO'^C. 

Benzin  was  directed  by  the  last  pharmacopoeia  as  a  solvent  for  India-rubber 
(when  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  carbon  disulphide),  and  was  thus  used  in 
making  mustard  paper.    Its  value  as  a  remover  of  grease-spots  is  well  known. 

BENZmUM    PmUFICATTTM— Purified   Petroleum   Benzin 

(Benzin.  Purif. — Petroleum  Ether) 

A  purified  distillate  from  American  petroleum  consisting  of  hydrocarbons,  chiefly 
of  the  marsh-gas  series.  Preserve  it  carefully  in  well -closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place 
remote  from  fire. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  non-fluorescent^  volatile  liquid,  ethereal,  6t  petroleum-like  odor;  highlv 
inflammable:  vapor  mixed  with  air  is  explosive;  insoluble  m  water;  soluble  in  alconof; 
miscible  witn  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  volatile  and  fixed  oils  (except  castor  oil); 
sp.  gr.  0.638  to  O.fifiO;  distils  between  40*"  and  80°C. 

For  details  see  TJ.S.P.,  p.  75. 

For  tests  for  identity y  for  impurities:  Other  petroleum  products  (no  greasy  stain  on 
paper).  Pyrogenous  products  and  sulphur  compounds  (no  brown  color  with  alcohol 
ammonia  and  silver  nitrate).  Benzene  (no  nitro-benzene  odor  when  warmed  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  75. 

Remarks, — This  represents  the  crude  petroleum  ether  free  from 
other  matter  by  oxidation  with  permanganate;  the  crude  petroleum 
ether  being  shaken  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
containing  sulphuric  acid  and  after  separation  from  this  fiuid,  it  is  shaken 
with  an  alkaline  permanganate  solution.  It  is  directed  for  use  by  the 
present  pharmacopoeia  asia  solvent  for  the  caoutchouc-like  constituent 
of  lactucarium  in  the  manufacture  of  tincture  of  lactucarium.  Also  for 
the  removal  of  the  odorous  principles  of  opium  in  making  tincture  of 
deodorized  opium. 

Gasoline  in  commerce  is  a  term  used  synonymously  with  benzin,  enormous  quanti- 
ties being  now  used  as  motive  power  in  automobiling.  The  various  illimiinating  oils, 
such  as  insurance  oily  coalr^il,  kerosene  and  headlight  oil  are  petroleum  products  distill- 
ing over  between  60^  and  150°C.  The  higher  the  boiling-pomt,  the  safer  is  such  an  oil ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  the  lower  boiling  oils,  such  as  benzin  and  gasoline,  are 
dangerous,  especially  in  wick  lamps.  As  the  last  two  are  cheaper  than  the  higher  boil- 
ing oils,  because  more  abundant,  they  are  used  to  adulterate  the  higher  boiling  oils. 
To  detect  such  adulteration  has  been  devised  the  so-called  ^*fiash  test"  which  consists 
in  heating  the  sanniple  in  an  appropriate  apparatus  and  noting  at  what  temperature 
the  sample  gives  ofit  inflammable  vapors.  Thus  kerosene  oil  has  a  flash  test  of  45^C. ; 
that  is,  its  vapors  should  not  ignite  until  the  oil  is  heated  to  that  temperature. 

On  the  other  hand  the  flash  test  of  astral  oil  is  about  150^0. 

The  first  distillate  of  these  bodies  is  always  impure,  and  must  be  purified  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  redistillation. 

The  pharmaceutic  products,  liquid  petrolcdum  and  petrolatum,  are 
obtained  from  the  residue  after  distillation.  This  residue  is  distilled  in 
vacuo,  and  according  to  its  consistence  forms  hard  or  soft  petrolatum, 

37 
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the  latter  having  been  introduced  by  Robert  Chesebrough  in  1871  under 
the  name  of  "vdseline.^'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purified  residue  is 
chilled  and  then  expressed,  the  limpid  oil  flows  out,  forming  liquid  petrd- 
aium,  U.S.P.,  while  the  residue  is  the  commercial  paraffin.  The  puri- 
fication in  each  case  is  accomplished  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal. 
White  petrolatum  is  a  specially  purified  form  of  petrolatum,  preferably 
made  from  Russian  petroleum. 


PETROLATUM  LIQUIDUM— Liquid  Petrolatum 
(Petrolat.  Liq. — Liquid  Paraffin — Mineral  Oil) 

A  mixture  of  liquid  hydrocarbons.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected 
from  light. 

Summarized  DescripUon, 

Two  varieties.  The  heavy  has  sp.  gr.  0.875  to  0.905 ;  viscosity  number.  3. 1 ;  the  Ughl, 
sp.  gr.  0.830  to  0.870;  viscosity  number,  3.  Both,  are  colorless  oilv  liquios :  little  fluor- 
escence: faint  petroleum  odor  on  heating j  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  soluble  in 
ether,  cnloroform,  petroleum  benzin  and  m  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  dissolves  camphor. 
mentnol  and  thymol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  314. 

For  tests  for  iderUity,  for  impurUies:  solid  paraffins  (remains  clear  on  chilling}. 
Acids  (alcohol  boiled  with  it,  neutral  to  litmus).  Carbonizable  matter  (does  not 
darken  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid).  Sulohur  compounds  (not  darkened 
on  heating  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead  oxiae  and  dehydrated  alcohol)  see 
U.8.P.,  p.  316. 

Viscosity  Test. — Based  on  speed  of  flow  of  the  liquid  from  a  50-mil  pipette.  For 
details  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — ^Liquid  petrolatum  is  used  for  two  purposes.  It  was  origi- 
nally introduced  into  medicine  as  a  basis  of  atomizing  fluids  used  in  nose 
and  throat  troubles,  in  which  antiseptics  such  as  menthol,  thymol,  etc., 
were  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  Of  late  years  it  has  come  into  enormous 
use  as  a  laxative.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  heavy  liquid  possessing  con- 
siderable viscosity  is  required,  whereas  in  atomizing  a  light  fluid  of  low 
viscosity  is  indicated.  The  monograph  of  the  present  pharmacopceiB 
provides  for  both  kinds  and  also  gives  a  viscosity  test  (see  above)  which 
is  worthy  of  study. 

The  best  type  of  heavy  Uquid  petrolatum  is  known  in  commerce  as 
Russian  white  oil  or  liquid  albolene. 

PETROLATUM— Petrolatum 
(Petrolat. — Petrolatum  Ointment — Petroteum  Jelly) 

A  purified  mixture  of  semi-solid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  petroleum. 

Summarized  Description, 

Unctuous  mass;  yellow  to  light  amber;  only  slightly  fluorescent;  insoluble  in  water; 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  cold  dehydrated  alcohol;  soluble  in  ether,  chlortrform. 
carbon  disulphide,  oil  of  turpentine,  petroleum  benzin,  benzene  and  volatile  and 
fixed  oils;  sp.  gr.  0.820  to  0.865;  melts  between  38**  and  54**C.  For  details  see  LS  r., 
p.  314. 

For  tests  for  iderUiiy,  for  impurities:  acids  and  alkalies  (aqueous  extract  neutral^ 
litmus).  Fixed  oils,  fats  or  rosin  (digested  with  alkaline  solution  and  then  made 
acid,  no  oil  or  fat  separates)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  314. 

Remarks. — Petrolatum  is  commonly  known  as  petroleum  jdly  ^^ 
appears  in  commerce  under  the  trade  names  of  vasdine^  owuw**^ 
saxoline,  etc. 
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PETROLATUM  ALBUM— White  Petrolatum 
(Petrolat.  Alb.— White  Petroleum  Jelly) 

Petrolatum  decolorized  or  nearly  so. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  or  faintly  yeUow  unctuous  mass;  completely  amori^hous;  transparent  in 
thin  layers  after  cooling.     Otherwise  like  petrolatum.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  314. 

Remarks. — White  petrolatum  represents  a  special  form  of  soUd  petro- 
latum obtained  from  Russian  petroleum.  It  was  originally  introduced 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  albolene.  Since  the  European  War,  the 
Russian  product  has  become  very  scarce  in  this  country  and  fairly  satis- 
factory American  substitutes  have  been  put  upon  the  market.  Most  of 
these  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  pharmacopceia. 

A  cheap  form  of  white  petrolatiun,  made  by  dissolving  paraffin  in 
liquid  petrolatum  in  varying  quantities,  has  been  put  on  the  market. 
This,  however,  should  never  be  used>  as  on  standing  it  invariably  becomes 
lumpy,  due  to  separation  of  the  paraffin. 

These  petroleum  jellies  are  used  as  ointment  bases,  possessing  over 
lard  and  other  fats  the  great  advantage  of  not  turning  rancid.  Because 
of  their  greasy  character,  these  jellies  are  usually  grouped  among  the 
animal  and  vegetable  fats,  but  from  these  the  petroleiun  products  differ 
entirely,  the  latter  being  the  glycerin  derivatives  of  oleic,  stearic,  and 
palmitic  acids;  their  rancidity  is  due  to  their  decomposition  with  libera- 
tion of  the  fatty  acids  just  named.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  with 
petrolatum,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and,  like  all  hydro- 
carbons, are  not  easily  decomposed,  even  by  chemicals.  In  fact,  the 
halogens  are  about  the  only  substances  which  will  combine  directly  with 
the  hydrocarbons. 

This  chemical  stability  is  of  great  advantage  in  so  far  as  the  absence 
of  rancidity  is  concerned,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  making  ointments, 
its  stability  is  in  some  cases  disadvantageous.  Thus,  physicians  some- 
times prescribe  alkaUs  with  fats,  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  form  of 
soap.  If,  instead  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  fat,  the  physician  prescribes 
a  petrolatum  product,  the  same  results  are  not  obtained  and  an  unsightly 
mixture  occurs.    An  example  of  this  is  found  in  prescriptions  (p.  952). 

Another  drawback  to  the  use  of  petroleum  jelly  as  an  ointment  base 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  easily  absorbed  by  the  skin  as  are  the 
animal  or  vegetable  fats. 

Petroz  Preparations,: — Ointment  bases  consisting  of  i>etrolatum  emulsified  with  a 
soap  made  from  ammonia  and  oleic  acid  now  enjoy  considerable  popularity.  These 
are  described  on  pp.  267  and  337. 

PARAFFINUM— Paraffin 

(Paraff.) 

A  purified  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons  usually  obtained  from  petroleum. 

Summarized  Deecripium. 

Colorless  or  white,  more  or  less  translucent  masses;  deposits  crystalline  from  solu- 
tions; insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  dehydrated  alcohol;  soluble  in 
the  solvents  mentioned  imder  petrolatum;  sp.  gr.  0,900*  melts  between  60**  and  57®C.; 
ignites  on  strong  heat,  depositme  carbon;  not  affected  oy  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid.     For  details  see  U.S.P..  p.  309. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  acids  (hot  alcoholic  extract  does  redden  litmus 
paper)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  310. 
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Remarks. — Paraffin  consists  of  the  hydrocarbons  from  C14H10  to 
C27H56)  or  possibly  four  times  the  formula  just  given.  It  has  of  late 
come  into  extensive  use  for  such  purposes  as  making  wax-paper,  candles, 
and  for  the  polishing  of  floors  and  other  wood. 

Like  the  liquid  and  soft  petrolatums,  it  is  practically  impervious  to 
ordinary  chemicals.  It  can  even  be  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  without  any  change  in  its  properties,  this  test  being  employed  in 
examining  beeswax  to  see  if  adulterated  with  paraffin  (p.  669). 

Ceresin  is  a  purified  form  of  ozokerite^  a  paraffin-like  substance  mined 
in  Galicia. 

Ichthyol,  (N.N.R.)i  or  ammonium  ichJIhyol  stdphonale,  is  a  product  obtamed  by  the 
distillation  of  ^'asphalt  stone''  a  bituminous  shale,  found  in  IVrol.  The  distillate  is 
sulphonated  by  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ana  is  then  converted  into 
the  ammonium  compound.  Commercial  ichthyol  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  thon 
compound  and  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  ammonium  ichthyol  sul- 
phonate  and  of  ammonium  sulphate.  It  contains  about  19  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It 
IS  used  largely  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  both  internally  and  externally.  Dose.— 
3  to  30  minims. 

The  compounds  of  methane  of  pharmaceutic  interest  are: 

Methyl  chloride CH,CL 

Chloroform,  U.S.P. CHCl,. 

Bromoform,  U.S.P CHBr,. 

Iodoform,  U.S.? CHI,. 

Methyl  alcohol CH.OH. 

Formic  acid,  N.F HCOOH. 

Formaldehyde HCHO. 

Solution  of  formaldehyde,  U.S.P.,  contains  37  per  cent HCHO. 

Paraformaldehyde,  U.S.P (HCHO)«. 

Methyl  salicylate,  U.S.P CHAHiO,. 

Methyl  Chloride  (CH»C1). — This  is  made  by  treating  methyl  alcohol  with  hvdio- 
chloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride  (Grove's  method),  the  zinc  chloride  being 
used  as  a  dehydrator — ^that  is,  to  remove  the  water.  It  is  now  produced  commercially 
from  8chlempf  or  the  refuse  in  the  beet  sugar  manufacture.  Methyl  chloride  is  s 
colorless  gas,  and  is  put  upon  the  market  in  liquid  form  which  boils  at  22*0.,  zn&de 
by  compressing  the  ^as,  and  is  used  as  a  solvent  in  perfumery  and  in  S3rnthesis  of 
d^e-stuffs.  Its  medicinal  use  is  for  the  puipose  of  producing  local  anesthesia,  by 
directing  it  in  a  stream  upon  the  part  desired  to  become  benumbed,  as  was  the  cue 
in  rhigolene. 

CHLOROFORMXTM— Chloroform 

(Chlorof.) 

A  liquid  consisting  of  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  nor  more  than  99.4  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  CHCl,  (119.39),  and  not  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1  per  cent. 
of  alconol.  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles;  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  ligbt. 
Caution :  Care  should  be  used  in  vaporizing  Chloroform  m  the  presence  of  s  nsked 
flame,  as  noxious  gases  are  produced. 

Summarized  Description, 

Clear,  colorless  mobile  liquid;  characteristic  ethereal  odor;  burning  sweet  taste; 
soluble  in  210  times  its  volume  of  water;  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  petro- 
leum benzin  and  with  volatile  and  fixed  oils;  sp.  gr.  1.474  to  1.478;  volatilizes  at  lov 
temperatures;  boils  at  61®C.;  not  inflammable  but  its  heated  vapor  bumB  with :» 
green  flame.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  108. 

For  tests  far  identity,  for  impurities:  chlorides  (cold  aqueous  extract  not  affected  by 
silver  nitrate).  Free  cnlorine  (aqueous  extract  not  colored  blue  with  potassium  iodKip 
and  starch  paste).  Impurities  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid  (docs  not  coktf 
that  acid  wnen  shaken  with  it  in  a  cylinder).  Odorous  decomposition  P^duete 
(the  acid  from  above  test  diluted  with  water  has  but  little  odor).  CbJorinztw 
decomposition  products  (the  diluted  fluid  just  mention  is  not  affected  by  ol^^ 
nitrate).     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  109. 
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Remarks, — Chloroform  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Jewetts- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  was  considered  merely  as  an  interesting  chem- 
ical specimen  until  after  the  discovery  of  anesthesia  by  Long  in  1842,  and 
the  popularizing  of  the  discovery  by  Wells  (1844)  and  Morton  (1846) 
when  it  was  discovered  what  chloroform  could  be  used  for  that  purpose 
as  well  as  could  ether,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  of  untold  benefit 
in  alleviating  suffering  attendant  upon  surgical  operations. 

Chloroform  is  made  by  treating  alcohol  with  chlorinated  lime.  Chlo- 
rinated lime  is,  as  learned  on  p.  375,  a  loose  combination  of  chlorine  and 
the  alkali,  lime;  chlorine  acting  on  alcohol  gives  chloral,  as  will  be  learned 
on  p.  599,  and  chloral  in  contact  with  an  alkali  gives  chloroform. 

As  this  method  of  manufacture  is  so  similar  to  that  of  chloral,  full 
explanation  of  the  process  had  best  be  left  until  we  consider  that  chemical. 
The  same  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  a  very  pure  chloroform  by  treat- 
ment of  chloral  with  an  alkali. 

Of  recent  years  a  large  amount  of  chloroform  has  been  produced  by 
the  so-called  acetone  process,  patented  by  Michaelis,  in  which  acetone 
is  treated  with  chlorinated  lime  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  alcohol  process, 
the  advantage  of  the  acetone  process  over  the  alcohol  process  being  that 
the  yield  is  very  good,  about  200  per  cent.,  and  the.  product  much  purer 
than  that  yielded  by  the  alcohol  process.  Equation  showing  the  acetone 
process  is  as  follows: 

2(CH,)«CO     +     3Ca(0a)a     «     2CHC1,     +    2Ca(0H),     +     Ca(C2Hs02)j. 

The  chloroform  for  anesthesia  is  always  purified  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  redistillation. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  absolutely  pure  chloroform  is  that  of  Pictet.  Chloro- 
form solidifies  at-80®C.,  whereas  all  the  other  impurities  are  solidified  at  -70**C. 
There  fore,  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  -70**C.,  and  the  still  liquid 
chloroform  poured  off  from  the  frozen  impurities.     It  is  also  made  electrolytically. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  chloroform  is  the  so-called  isonitrile  reaction, 
this  consisting  of  treating  the  chloroformic  liquid  with  an  amino-com- 
pound  (for  example,  aniline)  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  when  the  disgust- 
ing odor  of  the  poisonous  gas,  phenyl  (or  some  other)  isonitrile  (CeHsNC) 
is  evolved.  This  test  is  interesting  as  being  equally  valuable  for  identi- 
fjdng  the  amines,  any  of  which  can  be  employed  in  place  of  aniline.  The 
equation  showing  the  reaction  is  as  follows: 

CHjNH,     +    CHCl,     +  3K0H     =     CeHjNC     +    3KC1     -f     3H,0. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pharmacopoeia  permits  the  presence  of  1 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  this  being  added  to  preserve  same,  it  being  found  that 
pure  chloroform  decomposes.  The  fact  that  chloroform  does  undergo 
decomposition  renders  it  necessary  for  the  pharmacist  to  assure  himself 
that  the  chloroform  he  dispenses  for  anesthesia  is  strictly  pharmacopoeial, 
for  should  a  death  result  during  anesthesia,  one  of  the  first  things  done  by 
the  physician  is  to  investigate  the  purity  of  the  chloroform,  and  if  found 
impure,  it  will  prove  very  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of  the  pharmacist 
dispensing  same.  Hence  every  sample  of  chloroform  should  be  carefully 
tested  according  to  the  pharmacopoeia  for  chlorinated  products  and  for 
empyreuma. 

A  very  simple  and  satisfactory  test  for  empyreuma  is  the  sulphuric 
acid  test:  when  a  layer  of  chloroform  is  poured  upon  piu-e  sulphuric 
acid,  no  coloration  should  take  place  at  point  of  contact.     A  simple  test 
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for  acidity  in  chloroform  is  the  fact  that  pure  chloroform  does  not  attack 
a  cork  of  a  container.  If,  theref ore,  the  cork  softens  or  becomes  yellow, 
it  is  a  siire  indication  of  the  presence  of  acid.  Of  course,  the  accurate 
test  for  acidity  is  by  the  use  of  litmus-paper. 

Chloroform  allowed  to  vaporize  in  the  presence  of  artificial  light  or 
heat  becomes  oxidized,  the  reaction  being: 

CHCl,     -h    O     =     HQ     +    COCHi. 

/From\  (Phoefene) 

v  air   / 

Nicloux,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  decomposition  of  chloro- 
form by  action  of  light  and  air  produces  carbon  monoxide.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  dictum  in  surgery,  that  chloroform  should  not  be  used  as  an 
anesthetic  in  cases  where  gas  light  is  employed. 

Besides  this  employment,  as  an  anesthetic  by  inhalation,  chlorofonn 
is  used  internally  as  a  sedative  and  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

The  official  preparations  of  chloroform  are  the  water  (p.  176)i  the 
liniment  (p.  266)  and  the  spirit  (p.  181). 

*Z>oae.— 3  decimils  (5  minims). 

BROMOPORMXJM— Bromoform 

(Bromof.) 

A  liquid  consiBting  of  about  96  per  cent.,  b^  weight,  of  CHBrs  (252.77)  and  abont 
4  per  cent,  of  dehydrated  alcohol.  Preserve  it  in  glaasHstoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place,  protected  from  light. 

SummariMed  Descriptum. 

Heavy,  transparent,  colorless  mobile  liauid;  ethereal  odor;  sweet  cblorofonn-Uke 
taste:  sp.  gr.  2.595;  sUghtly  volatile  at  orainary  temperatures;  not  inflammable  a? 
Uquia  but  vapors  are;  leaves  not  more  tlum  0.06  of  1  per  cent,  residue.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  84. 

For  tests  for  ideniUyf  for  impuriiies:  Free  acid  (aqueous  extract  neutral  to  litmus). 
Bromides  and  brominated  compounds  (aqueous  extract  not  made  opalescent  by  silver 
nitrate).  Free  bromine  (aqueous  extract  does  not  affect  potassium  iodide  and  starch 
paste) .  Acetone  (aoueous  extract  treated  with  ammonia  water,  iodine  and  flLmmonium 
iodide  does  not  yield  iodoform)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  84. 

Remarks. — ^This  ofiicial  is  made  by  treating  alcohol  or  acetone  with 
bromine  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  and  distilling  the  bromoform  resulting 
from  the  reacting  liquid.  Bromoform  is  recommended  as  a  sedative, 
particularly  in  whooping-cough,  although  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  not 
devoid  of  danger. 

Dose. — 2  decimils  (3  minims). 

lODOFORMUM— Iodoform 

(lodof.) 

Triiodomethane  [CHIt  «  393.77]  usuallv  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
alcohol  or  acetone,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate.  Pleseive  it  in 
well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarited  Description, 

Fine  lemon-yellow  powder  or  hexagonal  crystals;  peculiar  penristent  odor;  un- 
pleasant sweetish  taste;  almoe(t  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  about  48  parts  of 
alcohol,  in  about  100  parts  of  glycerin,  in  about  15  parts  of  chloroform  and  m  about 
5.4  parts  of  ether;  also  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  olive  oiljmelts  at  115*C. 
and  volatilizes  at  higher  temperatures.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  228, 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  (ash,  not  more  than  0.2  of  1  per  cent.).  Mois- 
ture (not  more  than  1  per  cent.).    Soluble  coloring  matter  and  picric  acid  (aqueous 
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extract  colorless  and  not  bitter.)     Acids  and  alkalies  (aqueous  extract  neutral  to 
iitmua)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  228. 

Remarks. — Iodoform  is  a  product  chemically  very  similar  to  chloro- 
form. 

Chloroform  is  trichlormethane;  iodoform  is  tri-iodomethane.  A 
graphic  comparison  may  be  useful: 

Iodoform. 

(CHI,) 
H 


Methane. 

Chloroform. 

(CH4) 

(CHCI3) 

H 

H 

H— C— H 

a—c— a 

I, 

CI 

I— C— I 

I 

Iodoform  is  made  by  treating  alcohol  with  the  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

(Alcohol).  Iodine.  lodal.  Hydriodic  acid. 

CHiOH         +        Ig       =       CI,CHO         +  SHI. 

lodal. 


Potassium 

Iodoform. 

Potassium 

hydroxide. 

formate. 

-h        KOH 

CHI, 

+ 

hcoot:. 

CIiCHO 

It  mil  be  seen  in  the  above  reaction  that  only  three  of  the  eight  atoms 
of  iodine  employed  are  converted  into  iodoform,  the  other  five  forming 
hydriodic  acid.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  iodine  such  waste  cannot  be 
pennitted,  and,  therefore,  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  reacting  liquid, 
with  the  formation  of  HCl  and  liberation  of  iodine^  the  five  atoms  of 
which  are  in  time  converted  into  iodoform.  In  practice,  potassium  bicar- 
bonate is  the  alkali  employed  in  the  above  reaction.  Iodoform  is  now 
largely  made  by  electrolytic  methods. 

The  manufacture  of  iodoform,  by  the  way,  affords  an  excellent  test 
for  alcohol,  even  when  present  in  minute  proportions.  To  the  alcoholic 
liquid  is  added  a  grain  or  so  of  iodine  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassa, 
and  the  mixture  is  gently  warmed.  If  there  settles  out  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  the  characteristic  iodoform  odor,  the  liauid  contains  alcohol. 

Iodoform,  which  was  discovered  by  SeruUas  in  1822,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  antiseptics,  the  sole  objection  tof^^its  use  being  its  very 
disagreeable  odor.  Many  efforts  are  noted  in  pharmaceutic  joiu'nals  for 
masking  this  odor,  but  none  have  proved  satisfactory,  about  the  most 
successful  masker  being  coumarin.  Aramaiized  iodoform  (N.F.)  is  a 
preparation  of  this  character. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  iodoform  being  due  to  iodine,  several 
odorless  iodine  preparations  have  been  put  on  the  market  as  substitutes 
for  iodoform.  The  most  popular  of  these  iodoform  substitutes  are  iodol 
(p.  682)  and  aristol  (p.  724),  and  neither  of  these  can  approach  iodoform  in 
actual  percentage  of  iodine.  Iodoform  contains  96  per  cent,  of  iodine,  as 
an  estimation  of  the  molecular  weight  will  show,  while  iodol  contains  84 
per  cent,  and  aristol  contains  46  per  cent. 

Do9e. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Carbon  Tetrachloride,  CCI4,  has  come  into  considerable  use  during  the  past  decade. 
It  is  made  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  disulphide  over  carbon  heated  in  an  electric 
furnace  or  by  the  chlonnation  of  xshloroform,  iodine  being  employed  as  a  catalytic 
agent.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid  having  the  specific  gravity  1.6084  at  9.5^C.  and  its 
vapor  is  poisonous.  It  is  used  as  a  fire  extinguisher,  and  as  an  ingredient  for  makine 
benzin  non-inflammable.  Its  use  in  cleansing  the  hair  should  be  prohibited,  as  death 
has  resulted  from  its  employment  in  that  manner. 
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Methyl  alcohol  (CH«OH)  was  obtained  by  Robert  Boyle  in  1661  as  a  product  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Bv  reason  of  its  source  its  common  name  is 
wood  alcohol,  while  a  purer  form  of  wood  alcohol  has  been  put  on  the  market  under 
the  trade  name  of  Columbian  methanol. 

Of  theoretic  interest  is  the  manufacture  of  wood  alcohol  from  methyl  salicylate 
or  oil  of  wintergreen,  this  product  being  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  yielding 
sodium  salicylate  and  methyl  hydroxide  or  wood  alcohol  (p.  710).  ^ 

The  commercial  manufacture^  however,  is  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
Wood  cu1>into  billets,  placed  in  iron  retorts,  and  heated,  yields,  besides  gases,  a  tarry 
liquid  called  wood  vinegar,  or  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  and  a  large  number  of  other  products. 

To  the  crude  distillate,  lime  is  added  and  the  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone  are 
separated  from  the  calcium  acetate,  thus  formed,  by  a  second  distillation.  The 
methvl  alcohol  and  the  acetone  are  then  separated  from  each  other  by  careful  frac- 
tional distillation,  although  sometimes  chemicals,  such  as  calcium  chloride  are  used 
to  accomplish  the  separation. 

While  wood  alcohol  is  a  useful  solvent,  its  toxic  properties  and  its  tendency  to 
produce  blindness,  even  when  applied  externally  has  resulted  in  the  prohibition  of  its 
use  in  medicinal  and  toilet  preparations. 

Methyl  ether  (CH8)sO,  is  unofficial,  and  is  mentioned  only  as  the  first  representa- 
tive of  the  class  of  ethers  regarding  which  full  explanation  will  be  given  when  con* 
sidering  the  official  ether  Tp.  592). 

Methyl  ether  is  made  by  treating  wood  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  quite 
popular  in  certain  sections  of  Ireland  as  a  tipple. 

Methyl  Salicylate. — ^This  is  the  first  -representative  of  the  official 
esters,  and  is  official  in  three  forms:  (a)  The  synthetic  methyl  salicylate: 
(6)  oil  of  wintergreen;  and  (c)  oil  of  sweet  birch,  the  two  last  mentioned 
being  natural  products,  consisting  dhiefly  of  the  chemical  above  mentioned. 
It  is  more  convenient,  however,  to  consider  this  substance  tmder  the  head 
of  salicylic  acid,  hence  it  is  deferred  until  that  time  (p.  709). 

Formaldehyde  (HCHO). — This,  like  all  other  aldehydes,  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  which  in  this  case  is  methyl 
alcohol;  the  reaction  can  be  more  clearly  expressed  as  follows: 

HCH2OH     +    O     =     H,0     +    HCHO. 

The  usual  method  of  manufacture  of  aldehydes  from  alcohol  is  by 
the  oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  in 
the  case  of  formaldehyde  oxidation  by  chemical  means  usually  does  not 
stop  at  formaldehyde,  but  is  apt  to  produce  formic  acid  or  even  to  split 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  hence  the  oxidation  of  wood  alcohol  into 
formaldehyde  is  best  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  chemicals,  and  ti^ 
usually  performed  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  methyl  alcohol.  If 
gaseous  formaldehyde  is  desired,  this  combustion  is  accomplished  by 
burning  the  formaldehyde  from  a  wick  and  covering  the  flame  with 
a  cone  of  platinum  wire.  Such  is  the  principle  of  most  of  the  formalde- 
hyde lamps  now  largely  used  for  purposes  of  disinfection.  The  same 
results  can  be  obtained  by  heating  wood  alcohol  in  a  flask,  and  as  the 
vapor  begins  to  rise,  immersing  therein  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral.  The 
commercial  method  of  manufacture  of  the  chemical  is  by  passing  the 
vapors  of  wood  alcohol  through  heated  tubes  containing  platinum  or  cop- 
per spirals. 

Formaldehyde  is  a  gas  of  very  peculiar  pungent  odor,  and  is  placed 
on  the  market  in  aqueous  solution,  the  commercial  formalin  being  a  37 
per  cent,  (saturated)  solution  of  same.  This  is  now  official  as  liquoT 
formaldehydi. 

Formaldehyde  is  a  valuable  antiseptic,  hence  the  use  of  formaldehyde 
in  lamps  for  the  disinfecting  of  rooms  and  in  solution  as  a  food  piesem- 
tive.     The  latter  use  of  formaldehyde  is  prohibited,  inasmuch  as  experi- 
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ments  have  shown  that  formaldehyde,  even  in  minute  traces,  injures 
digestion. 

Formaldehyde  forms  with  gelatinous  substances  insoluble  compounds, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  employed  in  soUdifying  glycerin  jelly  for  micro- 
scopic mounts,  and  since  hide  is  largely  gelatin,  formaldehyde  can  be  em- 
ployed for  converting  same  into  leather.  The  tests  for  formaldehyde  are 
important  in  food  analyses  and  in  the  examination  of  grain  alcohol. 
Hehner's  test  is  based  on  the  violet  color  produced  when  minute  quantities 
of  ferric  chloride,  protein  and  formaldehyde  are  mixed,  while  in  Leach's 
method  of  detecting  formaldehyde  in  milk,  hydrochloric  acid  containing 
some  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  the  sample,  which  is  then  warmed,  when 
a  violet  color  indicates  formaldehyde.  Like  all  aldehydes  and  ketones,  a 
formaldehyde  solution  restores  the  color  of  a  fuchsin  solution  that  has 
been  bleached  with  sulphurous  acid.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the  offi- 
cial test  for  wood  alcohol  in  grain  alcohol.     (See  p.  591.) 

From  formaldehyde  many  interesting  syntheses  have  been  made,  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  was  the  condensing  of  same  under  treatment  of  calcium  hydroxide  into 
formose  or  acrose,  a  variety  of  sugar  having  the  formula  of  CaHisOe.  This  was 
accomplished  by  Lowe  (1886),  and  gives  an  inkling  of  that  wonderful  method 
whereby  plants,  by  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  grow  from  a  seed 
to  the  large  and  lusty  organism,  the  tree. 

The  entire  detiuls  of  the  process  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  it  is  generally 
accepted  to-day  that  the  conversion  of  carbon  dioxide  into  other  carbon  compounds 
is  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  intermediate  product,  formaldehyde. 

Plants  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  in  these  two  bodies,  CO2  and  HsO, 
we  have  the  elements  that  will  form  HCHO.  As  yet  this  synthesis,  this  building  up, 
has  not  been  artificially  accomplished,  nature  holding  the  secret  to  herself.  The 
next  step  in  the  process  has  been  accomplished  in  Loew's  synthesis.  Formaldehyde 
is  CH2O.  If  CHjO  is  multiplied  by  six,  the  result  is  C6H12O6.  Theoretically,  it 
seems  simple  to  convert  glucose,  CeHuOe,  into  sugar,  C1JH22O11,  as  explained  on  p. 
623,  and  likewise  to  convert  sugar  into  starch,  CeHioOs,  and  into  cellulose,  which 
has  the  same  proportional  formula  and  which  is  the  main  constituent  of  woody  tissue. 

The  conversions  have  not  been  practicalljr  accomplished,  but  it  can  be  compre- 
hended as  plausible,  since  the  reverse  operation  has  been  done.  Cotton  or  starch 
treated  witn  sulphuric  acid  will  yield  glucose. 

To  sum  up  tne  process  by  which  plants  grow; 

HtO  and  COj  should  give  HCHO  formaldehyde. 
6HCHO  does  give  C6Hi20e,  acrose,  a  form  of  glucose. 
Ci2H240i2(2C6Hi206— H2O)  shouM  give  C12H22O11  sugar. 
C1SH12O11— H2O  should  give  C12H20O10  or  2C6HiiO«. 
(CeHioOi)  is  the  formula  of  starch  and  cellulose. 

Strassburger,  after  extensive  microscopic  and  chemical  work,  decides  that  the 
method  of  starch  formation  in  plants  is  not  as  simple  as  here  outlined.  He  claims 
that  very  intricate  intermediate  products  result,  which  is  very  likely,  as  nature 
rarely  performs  the  synthesis  in  a  direct  manner.  The  above  explanations  are,  there- 
fore, merely  approximate,  their  aim  being  to  impress  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
plants  live  ana  increase  on  nutriment  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  air. 

LIQUOR  FORMALDEH7DI— Solution  of  Formaldehyde 

(Liq.   Formaldehyd.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  37  per  cent,  by  weight  of  CH2O  or 
H.COH  (30.02)  with  varying  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol  to  prevent  polymerization. 
Preserve  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  De^criplion. 

Clear  colorless  hquid;  pungent  odor;  caustic  and  irritating;  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  water;  in  cold  and  on  standing  becomes  turbid  (paraformaldehyde  precipitates). 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  245. 
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For  testa  for  idenlUyj  for  impurities;  free  acids  (not  more  than  I  mil  n  KOH  required 
to  neutralize  20  mils)  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  245. 

Remarks. — In  view  of  the  full  statements  as  to  formaldehyde  given 
on  the  preceding  page,  further  comments  are  not  necessary. 

PARAFORMALDEHTDUM— Paraformaldehyde 
(Paraform. — Paraform — Trioxymethylene) 

It  contains  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  (HCHO)3  (90.05),  a  polymeric  fonn  of 
formaldehyde.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light. 

Summarized  Descriptum. 

White  friable  masses  or  powder;  slight  formaldehyde  odor;  on  heating|  some  goes 
into  formaldehyde  and  some  sublimes;  soluble  in  water  and  in  fixed  alkali  solutions; 
insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  310. 

For  tests  for  iderUiiy  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  310  and  idso  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  polymer  of  formaldehyde  represents  3  molecules 
of  HCHO  condensed  into  one  molecule.  The  condensation  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  simple  expedient  of  cautiously  evaporating  the  oflScial 
solution  of  formaldehyde. 

Paraformaldehyde  or  trioxymethylene  is  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
that  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  escharotic. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Methylal  HCH(OCHB)t. — This  substance  is  made  by  oxidixing  wood  alcohol  with 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  the  mixture.  It  is  used  at  & 
hypnotic  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grammes. 

Addum  Fonnicum  (N.F.)  or  formic  acid,  HCOOH,  was  discovered  by  Fischer 
and  Rav  in  1670,  they  finding  same  in  the  distillate  from  red  ants  {Formica  tyfa), 
hence  the  name.  Some  claim  to  know  that  the  irritatins  substance  in  the  hain  <h 
the  stinging  nettle,  Urtica  dioica,  is  chiefly  formic  acid,  wnile  others  think  that  it  is 
an  enzyme. 

Potassium  cyanide  on  being  cooked  yields  potassium  formate.  This,  howetcr, 
is  not  the  commercial  method  of  manufacture,  and  is  merely  suggested  as  a  waroiof 
that  pharmacists  should  never  use  heat  in  preparing  solutions  oTpotassium  cyanide. 
While  formic  acid  can  be  made  by  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  it  is  usually  pmpsnd 
by  heatiug  oxalic  acid  with  glvcerin,  the  distillate  bemg  practically  pure  formic  add. 

Formic  acid  has  very  little  medicinal  and  pharmaceutic  use  but  its  salts,  the 
formates  are  now  in  considerable  use.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  a  reducing 
agent,  being  capable  of  producing  the  separation  of  metallic  silver  from  the  sohitioii 
of  silver  nitrate.     It  is  the  only  acid  of  the  series  possessing  reducing  power. 

Farmamide,  HCONHs,  produced  by  the  condensation  of  fonnic  acid  with  ammonia, 
is  the  basis  of  several  syntnetic  medicines.     (See  p.  600.) 

The  Methylamines — Of  these,  the  only  one  of  pharmaceutic  value  is  irimeth^ 
amine.  rCH3)sN.  This  body  was  introduced  into  the  market  under  the  name  of 
propylamine^  it  being  an  isomere  of  that  body  which  has  the  formula  CtHiNHi. 
It  IS  found  m  small  traces  in  arnica  root,  and  a  considerable  quantity  ol  the  brine 
used  for  pickling  herring.  Its  commercial  source  is  beet  sugar  residues,  and  it  had 
considerable  vogue  for  rheumatism,  but  its  disagreeable  taste  prevented  its  geneftl 
use.    Dose,  2  to  4  drops. 
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Formic  Add. — (Sources)  Gorup-Besanez..  A.J.P.,  22,  1850,  181;  Gaillard,  A.J.P., 
50,  1878,  116;  Haberiandt,  A.J.P.,  68,  1886,  252.  (Manufacture)  Fell,  A.J.P.,  30, 
1850,  218;  Berthelot,  A.J.P.,  28,  1856,  557. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

ETHANE  DERIVATIVES 

The  derivatives  of  ethane  of  pharmaceutic  value  are: 

Ethyl  chloride  U.S.P CHiCl. 

Alcohol.  U.S.P. CJIiOH. 

Ether,  U.S.P (C,Hi),0. 

Ethyl  sulphate (CfH6)iS04. 

Ethyl  nitrite CfH»NO». 

(in  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  U.S.P.). 

Ethylacetate, CtHftCjHjO,. 

Ethyl  carbonate,  U.S.P C,HiNH,CO«. 

(described  among  the  urea  derivatives). 
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Aldehyde CHtCHO. 

Paraldehyde,  U.S.P (CH,CHO),. 

Chloral  hydrate,  U.S.P CCUCHO  +  H/>. 

Chloral  formamide CC1,CH(OH)(NHCOH). 

Acetic  acid,  U.S.P CH,CO0H. 

Sodium  cacodylate,  U.S.P Na(CHa)sA80s 

Trichloracetic  acid,  U.S.P CCI3COOH 

Oxalic  acid (GOOH)i. 

^THYLIS   CHLORIDUM— Ethyl   Chloride 

(Mthyl.  Chlor.) 

Monochlorethane  [CtHsCl  or  CH,CH,Cl  =  64.50].  Preserve  it  in  hermeticaUy 
sealed  containers,  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire,  and  protect-ed  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  mobile  very  volatile  liquid  at  low  temperatures  or  under  pressure;  boil-? 
between  12°  and  13°C.:  vapor  very  mflammable;  bums  with  a  smoky  greenish  flame 
producing  hydrogen  chloride.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  34. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities:  hydrochloric  acid  (alcohol  solution  not  made 
turbid  on  adding  silver  nitrate).  Alcohol  (aqueous  extract  not  oxidixed  to  aldehyde 
by  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  34. 

Remarks. — Ethyl  chloride  is  made  by  treatmg  alcohol  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  It  can  also  be  made,  as  already  explained,  as  all  other 
halogen  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  by  treatment  of  the  appropriate 
hydrocarbon  (in  this  case,  ethane)  with  the  proper  halogen  (in  this  case, 
chlorine). 

Ethyl  chloride  is  so  volatile  that  it  can  be  kept  in  its  liquid  form  onlj 
when  under  heavy  pressure  in  sealed  tubes.  Note  that  the  vapor  is  in- 
flammable and  must  be  kept  away  from  a  flame.  It  is  used,  under  such 
trade  names  as  kelene,  as  a  local  anesthetic  (as  described  under  Rhigolene. 
p.  577),  and  is  now  being  employed  either  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  chloroform  or  ether  as  a  general  anesthetic. 

Dichlor-eihylenef  CsHsCls  and  other  chlorinated  compounds  of  ethane  and  eth- 
ylene, such  as  CsHCla,  C2CI4,  C2H8CI4  and  CtHCU  are  now  in  considerable  use  as  noo- 
inflammable,  non-explosive  solvents.  Dichlor-ethylene  has  been  recommended  83 
a  solvent  for  iodine; '  I.D.E.  *'  being  a  2.48  per  cent,  solution  of  iodine  in  that  solveot. 

Ethyl  hydroxide  (C2H5OH)  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times 
in  the  form  of  alcoholic  UquidS;  one  of  the  first  references  being  the  well- 
known  story  of  Noah  and  his  vineyard. 

The  isolation  was  first  performed  by  Rhazes  (tenth  century),  and  the 
name  alcohol  was  first  applied  in  the  thirteenth  centiury,  the  name  being 
of  Arabic  origin. 

Passing  over  the  several  syntheses  of  alcohol,  it  may  be  said  that  most 
commercial  alcohol  is  made  by  the  fermentation  of  substances  containintr 
starch  or  sugar.  If  dilute  watery  preparations  of  starch  and  sugar  are 
allowed  to  stand,  the  spores  of  the  yeast  plant,  Saccharomyces  eertviina, 
present  in  the  air,  locate  in  same  and  begin  to  grow,  the  process  of  the 
plant's  assimilation  producing  in  saccharine  liquid  the  chemical  change 
called  fermentation.  It  was  formerly  considered  that  the  chemical  chanjr? 
could  be  induced  only  by  the  actual  process  of  plant  life,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  the  fermentation  is  entirely  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  th** 
protoplasm  of  yeast.  The  reaction  of  the  fermentation  expressed  in 
simplest  form  is  as  follows: 

C.Hi,0«     =     2CH»OH     -h    2CO„ 
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but  the  real  process  is  far  more  complicated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  side-products  of  fermentation,  such  as  glycerin,  succinic 
acid,  and  amylic  alcohol,  invariably  found  in  the  fermented  liquid.  In 
order  to  obtain  alcohol  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  fermented  liquid 
(usually  called  the  mash)  to  distillation.  Of  late  years,  alcohol  has  been 
made  from  sawdust,  by  converting  the  cellulose  thereof  into  glucose  by 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  under  pressure  and  subsequent  fermentation 
of  the  glucose  thus  produced. 

Wines  are  made  b^  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  grapes  and  eventual  clarifica- 
tion of  the  same.    Vmum  Album  (U.S.P.  VIIl)  or  white  wine  is  made  by  fermenting 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  freed  from  the  skins;  while  Vinum  Rufarum 
(U.S.P.  VIII)  or  red  wine  is  obtained  bv  the  fermentation  of  the 
juice  of  the  red  grapes  in  the  presence  of  the  skins. 

ChamjKiqne  deserves  i)assmg  comment.  This  represents  white 
wine  contaming  f rom^  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  wmch  is  carbon- 
ated with  carbon  dioxide  generated  during  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  sweetened  wme  with  a  nunute  quantity  of  yeast  is 
placed  in  ti^^tly  stoppered  bottles,  which  are  inverted  on  a  rack 
and  left  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  favors  fermentation. 
When  the  fermentation  has  f reached  the  proper  stage — which  is  de- 
termined by  experience — ^the  wine  is  left  to  cool  for  several  months, 
during  which  tune  the  sediment  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
while  the  gas  collects  at  the  inverted  bottom.  When  completely 
settled,  an  expert  workman  passes  from  bottle  to  bottle,  drawing  out 
the  corks  for  a  period  long  enough  to  remove  the  sediment  without 
serious  loss  of  the  other  contents.  The  product  is  then  corked 
eecurely  and  sent  to  market.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  sediment  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  failure  to  produce  this  result  on  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  bottles.  This  loss  plus  the  loss  of  breakage  of  bottles  during 
process  of  fermentation  gives  the  real  reason  for  the  high  cost  of 
champagne. 

Beer, — ^This  is  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  malt,  hops  be- 
ing added  to  give  the  product  a  characteristic  taste.  The  ordinary 
lager  beer  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  the  dark,  heavy  Mun- 
ich beer  contains  8  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  the  so-called  Berlin  or 
Weiss  beer  contains  only  2  per  cent.,  which  amount  is  too  small  to 
effect  complete  preservation  of  the  product,  hence  it  must  be  fresh 
when  dispensed. 

Spiritiis  Fmmenti  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  whisky  is  a  product  of  distilla- 
tion of  the  mash  of  fermented  grain,  usually  of  a  mixture  of  com, 
wheat,  and  rye,  and  at  least  four  years  old.  Whisky  contains  from 
37  to  47.5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  It  should  be  four 
years  old,  because  some  of  the  side-producto  (fusel  oil,  for  example) 
are  deleterious,  but  on  aging  four  years  this  fusel  oil  will  have 
combined  with  the  other  constituents  of  whisky  to  produce  an 
aromatic  substance  which  in  itself  is  practically  harmless.  -,.    o^a     t>  -♦: 

.  Spiritus  Vini  Gallid "(U.S.P.  VIII)  or  brandy  is  obtained  by  the  f^?g   o iTumn 
distillation  of  the  fermented,  unmodified  juice  of  fresh  grapes,  and  Longitudinal  Boo- 
st least  four  years  old.     It  should  contain  39  to  47  per  cent,  by  *»o°- 
weight,  of  alcohol,  and  should  be  four  years  old. 

The  deletion  of  whisky  and  brandy  from  the  present  pharmacopoeia  caused  con- 
siderable controversy.  Their  rejection,  based  upon  the  difficulty  of  devising  ac- 
ceptable teats  for  purity,  became  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  public  press  and  by 
temperance  advocates. 

Alcohol  is  obtained  by  the  redistillation  of  whisky,  the  fusel  oil, 
glycerin,  and  other  extraneous  matter  being  separated  from  same  by 
the  process  called  dephlegmaiion.  This  long  word  had  been  bequeathed 
us  by  the  alchemists,  whose  favorite  treatment  of  a  substance  was  to 
submit  it  to  distillation.  If  a  portion  thereof  was  volatile,  the  same 
was  called  spirUy  while  the  less  volatile  portion  which  was  left  behind 
was  called  phlegm.     To  produce  this  spirit  (alcohol)  it  was  necessary 
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to  remove  same  from  the  phlegm  and  the  process  was  called  dephleg- 
mation.  This  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  whisky  in  an  appro- 
priate still  body,  and  making  the  vapors  rise  through  a  tall  tower  or 
column  before  diverting  same  into  the  condensing  worm.    This  tower  or 

column  apparatus  is  generally  provided 
with  a  series  of  projections,  which  con- 
dense the  less  volatile  portions,  permitting 
the  passage  only  of  the  pure  alcohol.  A 
glass  dephlegmator  for  smaller  operations  of 
the  laboratory  is  shown  in  Fig.  236.  Alco- 
hol is  official  in  three  different  forms. 
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ALCOHOL— Alcohol 

A  liquid  containing  not  lees  than  d2.3  per  cent 
by  weight  or  94.9  per  cent,  by  volume,  at  15.6^^ 
of  C1H6.OH  (46.05).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  con- 
tainers, in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire. 

Summarized  Description. 

Ck>lorle8s,  mobue,  volatile  liouid;  cfaanctensdc 
odor;  burning  taste;  miscible  with  water,  ether  and 
chloroform;  does  not  affect  litmus;  sp.  gr.  0.816  at 
eOT.  and  0.810°  at  25*'C. ;  boils  at  78**C. ;  bums  with 
a  blue  flame.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  36. 


Fig.  235. — Rectifying  still,  with  column  and  condenaera. 

For  tests  for  identUyy  for  impurities:  fusel  oil  (mixed  with  glycerin,  leaves  no  odar 
on  blotting  paper),  .^yl  alconol,  etc.  (neither  opalescent  nor  faint  brown  with  sil\'e: 
nitrate).  Aldehyde  or  oak  tannin  (not  immediately  yellow  with  potassium  hydroi- 
ide).     Methyl  alcohol  (no  formaldehyde  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  fuch^in- 

sulphurous  acid  reagent,  when  it  is  diluted  and  oxidiied  with  add  per- 
manganate). Acetone  (sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  nitropruaside  and 
acetic  acid  give  no  purple  color.)     (See  U.S.P.,  p.  36.) 

Remarks, — This  represents  the  most  conoentrated  form 
of  ethyl  hydroxide  which  can  be  produced  by  the  simple 
process  of  dephlegmation.  It  contains  92.3  per  cent.,  by 
weight  (94.9  per  cent.,  by  volume),  of  ethyl  hydroxide  anJ 
is  practically  the  deodorized  alcohol  of  the  phanoacopceb 
of  1890. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  able  readily  to  determine  the 
strength  of  any  individual  sample  of  alcohol  on  hand,  aini 
this  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  that  form  <^' 
^^ephieg^lS^  hydrometer  called  the  alcoholometer  (already  described  on 

p.  61),  which  is  usually  provided  with  a  scale  which  not 
merely  reads  its  specific  gravity,  but  also  the  actual  percentage  of  alcchcl  Id 
the  sample.  Of  course,  the  strength  can  be  ascertained  by  taking  the 
specific  gravity  in  any  other  manner,  in  which  event,  however,  reference 
must  be  had  to  the  alcohol  table  found  in  the  pharmacopoeia.     (See  U.S.P.) 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  phannacopoeial  monograph  includes 
a  test  for  wood  alcohol.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  grain 
alcohol  treated  with  a  dilute  acidulated  permanganate  solution  does  not 
oxidize  to  aldehyde,  while  wood  alcohol  so  treated  yields  formaldehyde. 
The  fuchsin-sulphurous  acid  reaction  given  in  the  test  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  formaldehyde.    (See  p.  585.) 

ALCOHOL  DEHTDRATUM— Dehydrated  Alcohol 
(Alcohol  Dehyd.— Alcohol  Absolutum  U.S.P.  VIII) 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  by  weight  of  CsHi.OH  (46.05). 
Preserve  it  in  well-clorod  containers,  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire. 

Summarised  Descrivlion. 

Colorless,  mobile,  volatile  liquid;  characteristic  odor;  burning  taste;  very  hygro- 
scopic; sp.  gr.  0.790  at  25^0;  otherwise  like  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  36 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities:  Water  (does  not  blue,  anhydrous  copper  su] 
phate)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  36. 

Remarks. — Dehydrated  alcohol,  or  absoliUe  alcohol^  is  a  hquid  con- 
taining not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  ethyl  hydroxide,  and  is  made  from 
ordinary  alcohol  by  redistillation  from  lime.  In  order  to  get  same 
"absolutely  absolute,"  which  is  sometimes  necessary  in  very  careful 
chemical  work,  it  is  mixed  with  metallic  sodium,  which  absorbs  all  the 
water  (forming  sodium  hydroxide),  and  also  some  of  the  alcohol  (forming 
sodium  alcoholate,  CaHsONa),  and  then  distilling  into  a  flask  closely 
fitted  to  the  condenser,  and  with  orifices  for  air  closed  by  means  of 
calcium  chloride  drying  tubes. 

To  tell  whether  absolute  alcohol  is  completely  dehydrated  is  usually 
accomplished  by  throwing  into  same  a  small  amount  of  exsiccated  • 
copper  sulphate.    This  is  of  grayish-white  color,  and  if  there  is  any  water 
in  the  alcohol,  the  copper  salt  absorbs  same,  becoming  partly  crystallized, 
and  assuming  a  blue  tint. 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM— Diluted  Alcohol 

(Alcohol  Dil.) 

A  liquid  containing  from  41  to  42  per  cent,  by  weight  or  from  48.4  to  49.5  per  cent. 
by  volume^  at  15.56*'C.,  of  CsH6.0H  (46.05).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers, 
in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  together  500  mils  of  alcohol  and  500  mils  of  water;  at  25^C.  the  product  will 
measure  about  970  mils.    Or  else,  mix  408  Gm.  alcohol  with  500  Gm.  water. 

Summarised  Description. 

Responds  to  reactions  and  tests  given  under  alcohol;  however,  its  specific  gravity 
3  from  0.930  to  0.932  at  25**C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  37. 

Remarks. — Diluted  alcohol,  U.S.P.,  is  made  by  mixing  eq^al  volumes 
>f  alcohol  and  water,  and  since  U.S.P.  alcohol  is  92.3  per  cent.,  by  weight, 
>f  ethyl  hydroxide,  the  dilute  alcohol  is  41  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  the 
same  chemical.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

100  mils  of  92.3  per  cent,  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.820)  weighs  82  Gm. 

100  mils  or  82  Gm.  92.3  per  cent,  alcohol, 
plus       100  mils  or  100  Gm.  water 

makes    200  mils  or  182  Gm.  of  diluted  alcohol. 
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The  82  Gm.  92.^  per  cent,  alcohol  contain  92.3  Gm.  absolute  alcohol. 

(82  X  0.923  =  75.68) 
Hence  the  182  Gm.  diluted  alcohol  contain  the  same — 

75.68  Gm.  absolute  alcohol. 
What  percentage  of  182  is  75.68? 

1«2  no  ^  ^^  ^^  cent.,  or  about  41.5  per  cent. 

Note  that  100  mils  alcohol  and  100  mils  water  do  not  make  200  mik 
diluted  alcohol,  and  this  variation  from  the  theoretic  is  due  to  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  when  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed,  contraction  occurs, 
as  explained  on  p.  123. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  diluted  alcohol,  U.S.P.,  is  not  the 
"proof  spirit"  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the  government; 
the  latter  means  50  per  cent,  by  volume  of  ethyl  hydroxide,  wMle  the  dilute 
alcohol,  U.S.P.,  is  from  48  to  49  per  cent,  by  volume.  As  is  usual  with 
commercial  standards,  the  Internal  Revenue  grading  is  wholly  unscientific. 

In  choosing  50  per  cent,  by  volume  as  "proof,"  possibly  a  correct 
standard  was  made,  as  it  is  assumed  that  most  whisky  is  about  that 
strength.  However,  the  strength,  either  above  or  below  this  point, 
is  designated  in  a  most  unfortunate*  manner,  viz.,  by  saying  that  sample 
is  "ten  below  proof"  or  "twenty  above  proof."  Twenty  above  prorf 
does  not  mean  70  per  cent,  by  volume,  but  indicates  that  100  parts  of 
such  20  above  proof  sample  are  to  be  diluted  with  water  enough  to  mab 
120  parts  in  order  to  make  it  "  proof."  In  other  words,  "  20  alx)ve  proof " 
means  60  per  cent,  by  volume. 

Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  British  excise  "proof"  is  not  the 
same  as  the  standard  of  the  Internal  Revenue  of  our  country,  but  repre- 
,  sents  50  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  rule  for  alcohol  mixing  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia  i? 
simply  the  expression,  in  another  form,  of  the  rule  of  aUigation  given 
on  p.  59. 

Ethyl  Oxide  (C2H6)20.— This  product  is  official  as  iEther. 

£THER— Ether 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  95.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  97.5  per  cent.  *.••' 
ethyl  oxide  [(C2H6)20  =  74.08],  the  remainder  consisting  of  alcohol  containing  a  litt> 
water.  Preserve  it  in  partially  filled,  well-closed  contamers,  in  a  cool  place,  remote 
from  fire,  and  protected  from  daylight. 

When  Ether  is  to  be  used  for  anesthesia  it  is  to  be  dispensed  only  in  small,  well- 
closed  containers  and  is  not  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  the  container  lias  been  opeiK^i 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  mobile  liquid;  characteristic  odor:  burning  sweetish  taste;  soluble  ir- 
about  12  volimies  of  water;  miscible  with  alcohol,  chloroform,  petroleum  benzin.  ber.- 
zene,  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  sp.  gr.  0.713  to  0.716;  boils  at  35**C.;  verv  volatile  ari 
inflanmiable;  vapor  mixed  with  air,  very  explosive;  air,  moisture  and  sunlight  pAKiu^*^ 
peroxides  in  it.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  32. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities:  aldehyde  (no  color  on  shaking  with  soluti«« 
of  potassium  hydroxide).  Peroxides  (no  color  on  shaking  with  solution  of  cadmiini 
and  potassium  iodide)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  33. 

Impurities. — Aldehyde  and  peroxides.     Details  above. 

Remarks. — While  ether  was  known  to  Raymond  LuUy  (1253-131.^ 
the  present  method  of  manufacture  was  devised  by  Valerius  Cordis 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  is  made  by  treating  alcohc.' 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilUng  immediately. 
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• 

As  explained  on  p.  572;  the  reaction  may  be  simply  expressed  as 
being  produced  by  taking  water  away  from  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid 
acting  as  the  dehydrating  agent.  This  theory  of  ether  formation  pro- 
posed by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  (1797)  was  accepted  until  later  inves- 
tigations proved  that  while  true  as  to  ultimate  results,  the  actual  process 
was  not  so  simple  as  the  mere  removal  of  water  by  mechanical  means. 
The  factor  contributing  to  the  rejection  of  the  theory  was  the  fact  that 
if  the  water  was  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  be  closely  re- 
tained by  same,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  noted  that  a  portion  of  the 
water  distils  over  with  the  ether. 

The  next  theory  was  the  "contact  theory"  of  Mitscherlich,  that 
the  ether  production  was  due  to  catalysis,  the  latter  word  a  term  found 
very  convenient  by  chemists  for  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  for 
explaining  chemical  changes  which  were  not  really  understood. 

The  discovery  of  the  real  process  was  made  by  Liebig  (1839),  who 
proved  that,  during  the  formation  of  ether,  an  intermediate  product, 

OH 
ethylsulphuric  acid,  S02<qq  tt    is  produced.  • 

This  is  sometimes  called  **  mlphovinic  acidf*'  and  forms  salts,  one 
of  which,  sodium  sulphovinate,  had  some  medical  prominence  some 
years  since,  being  recommended .  by  Dr.  Babuteau  as  a  purgative  in 
doses  of  25  grammes. 

Liebig's  discovery  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  was  supplemented  by 
the  researches  of  Williamson  (1850),  whose  complete  theory  of  ether 
formation  is  now  accepted  as  truth. 

According  to  this,  alcohol  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  forms  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  (equation  a).  This  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  comes 
in  contact  with  more  alcohol,  liberating  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  (equa- 
tion b): 

(a)  C,H.OH       +     H,S04        =     C,H6S04H     +     H,0. 
(6)  C,H«S04H    +     CHjOH    =     (C,H»),0       +     HaSO^. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  reaction  finishes  with  as  much  acid 
as  it  began  with,  and  this  is  a  fact,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  capable  of  etherizing  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  only  reason  why  the  same  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  used  in- 
definitely is  the  fact  that  the  acid  finally  becomes  so  greatly  diluted  with 
water  that  it  is  incapable  of  further  chemical  action. 

As  to  the  practical  details  of  ether  formation,  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
placed  in  a  suitable  container  (still  body),  gently  warmed,  and  upon 
it  the  alcohol  is  allowed  to  trickle  slowly.  Contact  of  the  alcohol  with 
the  acid  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  ether,  which  is  immediately  dis- 
tilled. The  distillate  usually  contains  about  74  per  cent,  of  ethyl  oxide, 
and  in  this  form  was  ofiicial  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1880.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  alcohol  can  be  removed  by  cautious  distillation,  and  ether, 
U.S.P.,  which  was  called  cether  fortior  in  U.S.P.  1880,  is  directed  to  con- 
tain from  95.5  to  97.5  per  cent,  of  ethyl  oxide. 

Ether  can  be  made  from  Pintsch  gas,  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
petroleum.  With  the  use  of  tax-free  alcohol,  however,  ether  can  be  made  cheaper 
from  that  source  than  from  Pintsch  gas. 

Ether  is  a  clear,  Umpid  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0.716,  boiling  at 
37°C.,  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  must  be  kept  in  tightly  closed 
l)ottles  away  from  a  flame.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  solvent,  being 
the  menstruum  formerly  directed  in  the  preparation  of  the  oleoresins. 
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Some  samples  of  ether  have  been  luiown  to  explode  as  the  last  portions  are  boat 
distilled.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  presence  of  hydrogen  dioxide  in  tlu  auopk 
distilled  and  it  will  be  noted  above  that  the  present  pharmacopoeia  gives  &  test  to: 
peroxides. 

Its  medicinal  use  is  as  an  anesthetic,  while  in  mioute  quantities  it 
acts  as  a  sedative. 

Dose. — 1  mil  {15  minims). 

Syrup  of  ether  of  the  French  Codex  is  well  adapted  for 
administration  of  ether  as  a  sedative.  This  is  made  bj 
a^tating  500  parts  of  syrup  with  30  parte  of  ether  in  i 
bottle  provided  with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  (the  lliudicuni 
nasal  douche  bottle,  Fig.  237,  with  rubber  tube  repUnd 
by  a  cork).  Kther  is  macerat«d  with  the  syrup  for  Eve 
or  six  days  with  occasional  agitation;  then  it  ia  alloired  to 
stand,  and  the  clear  symp  drained  off  from  the  ethcml 
mixture,  which  floats  on  the  surface.  This  is  the  oalj 
satisfactoiy  way  of  making  syrup  of  ether. 

Sebleiek'a  sMulum  was  mtroduced  some  years  ago  a«  ilif 
safest  form  of  anesthetic. 

There  are  three  forms  of  the  solution  recommended  bv 
Dr.  Schleich  tor  anesthesia  for  short,  moderate,  or  loDg 
periods  respectively; 

I.  Chloroform    45,  ether  180,    petroleum    ether  1^ 

Fie      237.— N'mui     douohe    Boiling-point,  38°C. 

*><«"•■  (B.P.  eo'-es") 

II.  Chloroform   45,  ether   150,  petroleum    ether   1^ 
-point,  40°C. 

Chloroform  30.  ethi 

It  is 
points. 

In  dispensing  these  the  pharmacist  must  be  careful  to  use  petroleum  ether  ana 
not  commercial  Denz in.  For  simitar  purposes  is  the  "A.  C.  E.  Mixture,"  which  coo- 
sists  of  alcohol,  1  fiuidounce;  chloroform,  2  fluidounces,  and  ether,  3  fluidouncei. 
This  is  very  popular  in  English  hospitals. 

Two  mucn  used  preparations  ot  ether  are  spirit  of  elhtr  U.S.P.  (p.  179)  and  com- 
pound  $pirU  of  elher  N.F.  (p.  182). 

The  following  esters  of  ethyl  hydroxide  are  important  pharmaceuticals. 

SPQUTUS  £THERIS  NTTROSI— Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 

(Sp.  .ffith.  Kitros.— Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre) 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite  [CtHiNOt  ~  7S.05I,  containing  not  ten  than 
3.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  4.5  per  cent,  ot  C|H(NOt.     Preserve  it  m  small,  well- 
stoppered,  dark  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place,  remote  from  fire. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Mix  40  mils  of  sulphuric  acid  with  120  mils  of  water  and  after  cooling,  add  I<T) 
mils  of  diluted  alcohol  and  chill  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Add  to  this  liquid  little  br 
little  a  solution  of  100  Gm.  sodium  nitrite,  in  2S0  mils  of  wat«r.  Separate  the  elb^ 
nitrite  resulting  from  the  reaction  and  wash  with  iced  water,  then  with  a  chilled 
sodium  carbonate  solution  and  lastly  dry  with  cold  dehydrated  potassium  eartxfflat^. 
The  ethyl  nitrite  thus  purified  is  poured  into  500  Gm.  alcohol  contained  in  a  U™ 
flask  and  the  solution  is  then  weighed.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  weight  d  the 
ethyl  nitrite,  add  enough  alcohol  to  make  the  finished  spirit  weigh  tw«ity-two  omt» 
as  much  as  the  ethyl  nitrite  used.  For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  403. 
Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  mobile,  volatile  inflammable  liquid;  pale  yellow  or  faint  greai*yelknr  coori 
fragrant  ethereal  odor;  sharp  burning  taste;  neutral  to  litmus  when  frab;  bwoine* 
acid  on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  should  not  effervesce  with  potassium  bicsAooite; 
sp.  gr.  0.S23;  boils  under  proper  conditions  at  06°C, 
For  details  sec  U.S.P.,  p.  404. 

For  tests  for  ideniity,  for  impurUies:  aldehyde  (should  not  turn  yellow  oif^'T- 
when  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution)  see  U.8.P.,  p.  404  and  also  (W  * 
of  this  book. 

Outline  oj  Assay. — An  aliquot  part  of  a  neutral  alcoholic  solution  repf"*^"* 
the  exact  weight  of  about  4  mils  of  thespirit  is  mixed,  in  a  nitrometer  with  l""""" 
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potassium  iodide  T.S.  and  with  5  mils  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  evolved  by 
the  reaction  is  measured  (in  between  20  and  60  minutes)  and  the  temperature  and  the 
barometric  pressure  is  taken.     The  factor  of  calculation  is 

mils  of  gas  X  0.307  ^         /    ..u  i     •*  •* 

-rfr-T-TT— ^ — .  .^  ^  . —  —  percentage  of  ethyl  nitnte. 
Weight  of  spirit  taken  ^ 

For  the  correction  of  this  to  observed  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  see  U.S. P., 
p.  404. 

Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  this  body,  as  abready  outlined  on 
p.  572,  is  performed  by  treating  alcohol  with  nitrous  acid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid.  Nitrous  acid  itself  is  rather  an  unstable  com- 
pound, hence  in  the  official  preparation  it  is  obtained  by  treating  sodium 
nitrite  with  sulphuric  acid.  Besides,  in  this  and  all  other  esters,  a 
dehydrating  agent  (usually  sulphuric  acid)  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
water  which  is  the  side  product  in  ester  formation  (p.  572). 

While  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in  the 
present  pharmacopoeia  and  in  that  of  1890  are  similar  as  far  as  the  forma- 
tion of  ethyl  nitrite  is  concerned,  the  two  recipes  differ  materially  as  to 
the  separation  of  t^e  ethyl  nitrite  from  the  reacting  solution.  The  recipe 
of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  provides  that  the  reaction  take  place  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  that  the  ethyl  nitrite 
formed  (insoluble  in  and  lighter  than  water)  be  separated  from  the  aque- 
ous layer,  freed  from  acid  by  treatment  with  sodiimi  carbonate  solution, 
and  from  water  by  use  of  exsiccated  potassixmi  carbonate,  and  then 
mixed  with  twenty-one  times  its  weight  of  alcohol. 


Fig.  238. — Upright  condenser  for  gpirit  of  nitrous  ether.  U.S.P.  1800. 

In  the  process  of  1890  the  reaction  takes  place  at  normal  temperatures,  and  the 
ethvl  nitrite  is  separated  by  distillation,  the  oetails  being  as  follows: 

m  a  capacious  flask  is  placed  sodiimi  nitrite  dissolv^  in  water  and  the  alcohoL 
The  flask  is  tightly  fitted  with  a  two-hole  cork,  through  one  hole  of  which  passes  a 
separatory  funnel,  while  through  the  other  passes  a  glass  tube  connected  with  an 
appropriate  series  of  condensers.  The  sulphuric  acid  b  diluted  with  water^  and  while 
still  warm  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  trickle  on  the  sodiiun  nitrite  solution  m  the  flask 
through  the  separatory  funnel. 
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This  causes  the  following  reactions: 

2NaN0,     +     H,S04 
CH^OH     4-     HNO, 


Na,S04        +  2HNO,. 
CHiNO,    4-     H,0. 


m 


The  ethyl  nitrite  liberated,  being  very  volatile,  passes  over  into  the  condenser,  from 
which  it  emerges  as  a  light  yellow  liquid,  having  the  odor  of  apples,  boiling  at  18^0., 
and  with  specific  gravity  0.900  at  15^0.  From  this  ethyl  nitnte  traces  of  acid  are 
removed  by  washing  with  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  ester  is  then 

freed  from  water  by  treating  with  dried  potassium  carbonate  and 
finaUy  mixed  with  twenty-one  times  its  own  weight  of  alcohol 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  yield  of  the  exceedingly  volatile 
ethyl  nitrite  great  care  must  be  taken  for  thorough  condensa- 
tion. This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig. 
238,  where  the  vapors  are  first  passed  up  a  tall  tube  and  then 
passed  down  in  the  smaller  flask,  in  transit  passing  through  a 
layer  of  ice  and  salt.  Bv  such  a  method  a  yield  as  large  as  52 
Gm.  has  been  obtained  from  55  mils  alcohol,  the  theoretic  yield 
being  67  Gm.  of  nitrite  from  55  mils  alcohoL 

The  actual  operation  runs  smoothly,  provided  due  care  is 
taken  that  the  ethyl  nitrite  passes  over  regularly  and  without 
sudden  rushes,  llus  is  accomplished  bv  constantly  agitating 
the  reaction  flask.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  liquid  in  the  flask 
forms  two  layers,  the  sulphuric  acid  oeing  below  and  the  so- 
dium nitrite  solution  above.  If  these  two  layers  are  permitted 
to  form^  agitation  may  result  in  a  sudden  production  of  larg? 
quantities  of  ethyl  nitrite  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  an  ex- 
plosion. The  temperature  of  the  reaction  is  usually  sufficient 
to  distil  over  all  the  ethyl  nitrite  formed.  However,  it  is  a 
matter  of  wisdom  to  finish .  the  operation  after  the  reaction 
appears  to  have  ceased,  by  gently  warming  the  mixture  by 
means  of  a  water-bath. 


The  finished  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pure  ethyl  nitrite,^  and   does  not  represent 
the  original  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  which  was  prepared  by 
F    239  — Curtman*  ^^^^^^^8  alcohol  with  a  Hiixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
*'  nitrometer"**'*  *  acids.    The  alcohol  in  the  latter  case  acts  as  a  reducinjj 

agent  on  the  nitric  acid,  and,  inversely,  the  nitric 
acid  oxidizes  certain  portions  of  alcohol,  with  formation  of  aldehyde. 
The  reactions  are  as  follows: 


CHaCHjOH    +     HNOa 
CHsOH  +     HNO, 


CHsCHO     4-     HNO,     +     H«0. 
CHjNO,     +     H,0. 


Fresh  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  ethyl  nitrite, 
and  as  it  rapidly  deteriorates  on  standing,  should  be  either  freshly  prepared 
or  assayed  from  time  to  time.  The  method  of  assaying  is  not  difficult 
and  quite  interesting. 

In  the  present  pharmacopoeia  the  process  is  made  exact  and  complex 
by  using  a  weighed  amount  of  the  spirit;  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890 
it  was  directed  that  5  mils  of  the  spirit  should  be  poured  into  an  appropri* 
ate  nitrometer,  and  that  there  be  then  added  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  resulting  decomposition  yielded 
the  gas  NO  or  N2O2,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

CHjNO,     +    KI     4-    H,S04     =     C,H»0H    +    KHSO4    +    I+NO 

The  nitrometer  is  a  graduated  tube  shown  in  Fig.  239,  but  in  lieu  of 
the  expensive  apparatus  fair  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  Squibb 
urea  apparatus. 

The  gas,  N2O2,  forces  down  the  salt  water  with  which  the  nitrometer  is 
filled,  and  thus  the  volume  of  the  gas  evolved  can  be  easily  read.     The  5 
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3iils  of  ethyl  nitrite  should  yield  55  mils  of  nitrogen  dioxide  gas.  The 
present  phannacopoeia  also  directs  that  the  volume  of  N2O2  gas  be  ad- 
justed to  the  temperature  25®C.  and  the  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm. 
of  mercury.     (See  p.  595.) 

The  arithmetic  of  the  above  statement  that  5  mils  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  should 
yield  55  mils  nitrogen  dioxide  is  as  follows: 

5  mils  spirit  (sp.  gr.  0.823)  weigh  5  X  0.823  »  4.115  Gm. 

4.115  Gm.  spint  (4  per  cent.)  contain  4.115  X  0.04  —  0.1646  Gm.  ethyl  nitrite. 

CH^NO,     +     KI     +     H,S04     -     C,H.OH     +     KHSO4     +     I     +    NO 
74.16  29.81 

We  see  from  the  above  equation  that 

74.15  Gm.  ethyl  nitrite  yield  20.81  Gm.  nitrogen  dioxide. 
Then  0.1646  Gm.  ethyl  nitrite  yields  **^^5?4i600  X  29.81  Gm.  nitrogen  dioxide, 

or  0.0661  Gm.  nitrogen  dioxide. 
1000  mils  nitrogen  dioxide  weigh  1.2281  Gm.  (page  924). 

Then 0.0661  Gm.  nitrogen  dioxide  measures  *^H228iX  1000  mils,  or  53.8  mils. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  spirit  of  nitrous  ethefp^tf ils  of  which  will  yield  55 

mils  nitrogen  dioxide  gas,  must  contain  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent,  ethyl  nitrite. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  as  the  preparation  is  popularly  called,  is  valuable 
as  a  febrifuge  and  diuretic. 
Dose, — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

iBther  Aceticns  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  acetic  ether,  contains  at  least  96  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  ethyl  acetate  CiH«CiHsOs.     The  method  of  mahufacture  is 
similar  to  that  of  ethyl  nitrite,  namely,  treating  alcohol  with  sodium  acetate  and 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  following  reaction: 
CHiOH    +    NaCHiO,     +     HjSO*     =     CHsCHsO,     +    NaHSO*     +     Hrf). 

The  sodium  acetate  and  alcohol  are  mixed  in  the  distilling  flask  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  allowed  to  trickle  in  from  a  separatory  fimnel, 
the  mixture  warmed,  and  the  resulting  ethyl  acetate  distilled. 

Acetic  ether  is  a  liquid  of  very  delightful  odor,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  fruit  ethers  used  m  preparing  artificial  flavoring 
extracts,  the  other  ethers  utilized  for  the  purpose  being  butyric  ether, 
amyl  acetate,  and  pelargonic  ether. 

Acetic  ether  is  of  considerable  value  in  organic  chemistry  as  a  crystal- 
lizing solvent.  It  has  but  little  medicinal  use  but  is  sometimes  given 
as  a  stimulant  in  15-minim  doses. 

Ethyl  Sulphate  (C2H6)2S04. — This  is  a  constituent  of 
the  oflScial  ethereal  oil. 

Oleum  Atheretun  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  ethereal  oil,  is  manu- 
factured by  treatment  of  alcohol  with  siilphuric  acid,  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  pouring  same  into  a 
retort,  and  distilling  the  mixture  until  the  frothy  residue  of  the  retort 
rises  to  the  point  where  there  is  danger  of  it  running  over.  This  reaction 
yields  varymg  quantities  of  ethyl  sulphate  and  etnylsulphovinate^  and 
the  resulting  product,  called  *^ heavy  oil  of  wine,**  is  dissolved  m  an 
equal  volume  of  ether. 

In  the  process  large  quantities  of  ether  are  formed,   for  it   will  be 
noticed  that  the  product  is  manufactured  by  a  method  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  ether  and  with  exactly  the  same  constit-     Fig.  240. 
uents,  the  difference  in  the  manufacture  being  summed  up  briefljr  as  ^it/ometer 
follows:  Alcohol  plus  sulphuric  acid  plus  immediate  distillation  gjives 
ether.     Alcohol  plus  sulphuric  acid  plus  distillation,  after  standing,  gives  ethereal  oil. 

The  yield  of  ethereal  oil  is  about  20  mils  of  the  Formulary  product  from  1100 
mils  alcohol,  an  output  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  pharmacist's  time  to 
manufacture.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  the  yield  is  small  makes  the  ethereal  oil 
very  expensive,  and  hence  liable  to  adulteration,  and  it  is  said  that  the  larger  amount 
of  the  so-called  ethereal  oil  on  the  market  consists  merely  of  the  last  distillate  in 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  ether,  and  even  this  is  sometimes  adulterated,  one 
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of  the  favorable  adulterants  being  castor  oil,  which  liquid  has  about  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  ethereal  oil.  This  faleofication,  however,  can  be  easily  detected  by  reuoo 
of  the  permanent  greasy  stain  that  such  ethereal  oil  will  leave  on  filter-paper,  whereas 
true  ethereal  oil  is  uniformly  volatile.  Ethereal  oil  is  a  light  vellow  liquid,  having 
a  peculiar  penetrating  odor,  used  as  a  constituent  of  compound  spirit  of  ether,  N.F., 
and  is  in  itself  a  stimulant. 

The  manufacture  of  ethereal  oil  gives  interesting  proof  of  the  presence  of  carbon 
in  alcohol,  the  residue  from  the  distillate  of  a  mixture  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  consisting  primarily  of  carbon. 

JEthylis  Carbamas  (U.S.P.). — Ethyl  carbamate  can  best  be  considerd 
among  the  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  676). 

Acetaldehyde  is  the  aldehyde  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  its  original  name 
has  been  shortened  and  employed  as  the  name  for  the  entire  class  of 
aldehydes,  even  as  the  class  called  alcohols  are  named  after  the  origiDal 
type,  grain  alcohol. 

Aldehyde  was  discovered  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  in  1800.  Lie- 
big,  observing  that  aldehyde  differed  from  alcohol  in  the  loss  of  hydrogen 
atom,  named  the  finished  product  '^alcohol  dehydrogenatus.^'  By  com- 
bining the  first  syllables  of  the  two  words  the  name  aldehyde  was  devised. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  aldehydes  are  not  named  after  the  hydro- 
carbons from  which  derived,  but  from  the  acids  they  yield  on  oxidation. 
Thus  the  aldehyde  under  consideration  is  never  called  ethyl  aldehyde, 
but  acetaldehyde,  likewise  the  aldehyde  of  methyl  is  not  called  methyl 
aldehyde,   but  formaldehyde,  because  eventually  yielding  formic  acid. 

Ordinary  aldehyde  is  CHjCHO;  like  other  aldehydes,  it  is  made  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohol — in  this  case,  ethyl  alcohol. 
Ethyl  alcohol  is  CsHsOH,  and  its  formula  can  be  written  CHsCHsOH, 
or  even  CHjCHHOH. 

Suppose  this  be  oxidized  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  some  sub- 
stance yielding  oxygen,  like  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid— 
we  get  a  reaction  like  the  following,  the  underscored  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
atoms  separating  as  water,  the  new  oxygen  atom  going  into  the  com- 
pound : 

CHiCHHOH     -h     O     -     HiO     +     CH,CHO    (acetaldehyde). 

The  manufacture  of  aldehyde  is  accomplished  by  treating  ethyl 
alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  a 
very  simple  and  pretty  experiment.  The  orange-red  solution  of  chromic 
acid  formed  when  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed 
shows  the  process  of  oxidation  by  changing  to  green  as  it  parts  with  its 
oxygen,  the  green  color  being  due  to  the  formation  of  chromium  sulphate, 
Cr2(S04)8.     Aldehyde  is  a  liquid  of  characteristic  odor,  boiling  at  2lT. 

It  is  not  official,  but  its  polymer,  paraldehyde,  is  accorded  phanna- 
copoeial  recognition. 

PARALDEHYDUM— Paraldehyde 
(Paraldehyd.) 

A  polymer  [(CHsCHO)s  =  132,10]  of  acetaldehyde.  Preserve  it  in  well-cloeed 
containers,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, — 

Ck)lorless  transparent  liquid;  strong,  characteristic  but  not  impleaaant  odor, 
burning  then  cooling  taste;  soluble  in  8  volumes  of  water;  miscible  with  alcohi^ 
chloroform,  and  ether;  sp.  gr.  0.990;  boils  at  120*"  to  125''C.,  congeals  at  about  6'C. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  311. 
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For  tests  for  identity,  for  immtriHes:  fusel  oil  derivatives  (no  disagreeable  odor  left 
on  evaporation) .  Amyl  alcohol  (no  oily  drops  on  dissolving  in  water) .  Sulphuric  acid 
(no  turbidity  with  barium  chloride).  Hydrochloric  acid  (no  opalescence  with  silver 
nitrate),  free  acid  (a  type  of  titration  with  normal  alkali).  Acetaldehyde  (not 
yellow  or  brown  with  potassium  hydroxide).     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  311. 

Remarks* — This  body  represents  the  condensation  of  three  molecules 
of  aldehyde,  hence  has  the  formula  (C2H40)8. 

This  is  the  first  example  of  condensation  we  have  considered,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  such  does  not  merely  mean  the  compression 
of  three  molecules  of  a  substance  into  one  molecule  of  a  new  compound, 
but  that  in  this  process  of  changing,  the  character  of  the  compound 
becomes  considerably  altered.  Thus  to  paraldehyde  is  given  the  struc- 
tural formula — 

H  CH, 

y 

o    o 

/       \ 

H— C O C 

I  /\- 

CH,  H      CHg 

The  condensation  of  aldehyde  to  paraldehyde  is  accomplished  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  the  former.  Paraldehyde  is  a 
liquid  of  peculiar,  pungent  odor,  specific  gravity  0.99,  boiling  between  120^ 
and  125^0.  It  is  a  sedative  and  hypnotic  of  particular  value  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens. 

Dose. — 2  mils  (30  minims). 

CHLORALUM  HYDRATUM— Hydrated  Chloral 

(Chloral.  Hydrat— "Chloral"— Chloral  Hydrate) 

A  compound  of  trichloraldehyde  or  chloral,  with  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of 
water.  It  contains  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  CiHCliO  +  HiO  or  CCUCOH  + 
HsO  (165.4).  Preserve  it  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light. 

Summarited  Description, 

Rhombohedral.  colorless  crystals;  aromatic  penetrating  slightly  acrid  odor;  bitterish 
caustic  taste;  slowly  volatile;  soluble  in  about  0.25  part  of  water,  in  about  1  part  of 
alcoholj  in  about  3  parts  of  chloroform,  and  in  about  1.1  parts  of  ether;  also  soluble  in 
fixed  oils  and  in  oil  of  turpentine;  decomposed  by  aUudies  into  chloroform  and  a 
formate.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  108. 

For  tests  for  identUv,  for  impuHlies:  chloral  alcoholate  or  ethyl  carbonate  (vapors 
on  ignition  are  not  inflammable).  Hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides  (alcoholic  solu- 
tion not  made  turbid  by  silver  nitrate).  Organic  impurities  (does  not  darken  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acicl)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  108  and  also  Part  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — Chloral  hydrate  was  discovered  by  Liebig  in  1832,  but 
was  considered  merely  as  an  interesting  chemical  rarity  until  its  real 
value  as  a  sedative  was  discovered  in  1869  by  Liebreich. 

The  former  pharmacopceial  name,  chloralj  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  true 
chloral  is  a  liquid  which,  on  addition  of  one  molecule  of  water,  forms  the 
crystalline  official  substance. 

Chloral  is  an  aldehyde,  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  whose  methyl 
group  are  replaced  by  chlorine,  as  shown  by  comparison  of  formulas: 

CHjCHO  Ca.CHO 

Aldehyde.  Chloral. 
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Chloral  is  made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  alcohol.  Chlorine 
acts  as  an' oxidizing  agent — ^that  is,  it  is  one  of  those  substances  by  which 
oxygen  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  and  united  to  a  body.  We  have 
s^n  just  above  that  alcohol,  when  oxidized,  is  converted  into  aldehyde. 
When  chlorine  is  employed  as  the  oxidizing  agent,  it  also  replaces  the 
hydrogen  of  the  aldehyde  forming  chloral.     The  stages  of  the  process  are: 

CHiCHHOH        -♦        CH,CHO        -♦        CCl.CHO 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde.  Chloral. 

The  complete  equation  of  the  manufacture  of  chloral  from  alcohol  is 
as  follows: 

CHiCHjQH     4-     QU     =     CHsCHO     +    2HCI. 
CHiCHO         4-     Cle     «     CClgCHO    +     3HC1. 

In  manufacturing  chloral  by  this  pro^^  there  is  usually  produced, 

besides  chloral  hydrate,  a  body,  chloral  alcoholate,  CCLCH    ^^  tt 

the  therapeutic  effect  of  which  is  quite  harmful,  and  hence  great  caution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  same  in  official  chloral.  The  pharmacopceial 
test  for  its  detection  is  given  above. 

Chloral  alcoholate  is  removed  during  the  manufacture  of  chloral 
hydrate  by  upright  distillation  from  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This 
decomposes  the  alcoholate,  while  pure  chloral  is  unchanged. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  white  solid,  occurring  in  crystals  or  in  white 
amorphous  scales.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

As  stated  above,  chloral  hydrate  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  used  to  prepare  a  so-called  100  per  cent,  solution,  that  is, 
a  solution  of  one  avoirdupois  ounce  to  a  fluidounce.  However,  it  h 
scarcely  worth  while  to  keep  the  solution  on  hand,  as  it  can  be  so  easily 
prepared,  and,  moreover,  the  solution  spoils  on  standing,  the  chloral 
decomposing  into  formic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Chloral  hydrate  should  never  be  dispensed  in  alkaline  solution,  as 
during  the  reaction  chloroform  is  produced: 

CCliCHO        + 

Chloral^ 

This,  as  noted  on  p.  580,  is  a  method  of  making  very  pure  chloroform. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hypnotics,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many  dru^ 
habits. 

Dose, — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Chloral  hydrate,  when  rubbed  with  camphor,  thymol,  or  menthol, 
is  converted  into  a  thick,  viscid  Uquid,  the  former,  under  the  name 
chloral  camphor,  has  considerable  vogue  as  a  local  sedative  for  gumboib 
and  the  like,  and,  according  to  the  National  Formulary,  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  chloral  and  camphor  until  liquefied. 

Quite  a  number  of  derivatives  of  chloral  are  used  as  medicines. 

Chloral  formamidum  (U.S.  P.  VIII),  or  chloral  formamide,  is  made  by  tT«ftting 
anhydrous  chloral  with  formamide,  as  expressed  in  the  following  equation: 

Chloral.  Formamide.  Chloral  formamide. 

CClsCHO         +        HCONH,         -         ^^^»^H<NHCOH, 

and  is  typical  of  a  large  number  of  condensation  products  of  chloral  where  the  gtoap 

C-H  p--H 

-O  is  converted  into  the  group — ^— R,     "R"  meaning  any  radicle  with  on^ 
free  bond. 


KOH 

CHCI3 

+ 

KCOOH 

Potassium 

Chloroform. 

Potassium 

hydroxide. 

formate. 
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Chloralformamide  (or  chloralamide,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  used  as  a  hypnotic, 

in  15-grain  doses. 

OH 
Ural,  or  ehlaralurethane,  ^^U<^^ COOC  H     ^®  niade  by  the  combination  of 

chloral  and  ure thane  and  precipitation  of  the  crystals  from  the  reacting  liquid  by 
addition  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ural  is  in  the  form  of  transparent  crystals  melting  at  lOd^'C.  insoluble  in  water, 
and  used  as  a  hypnotic.     Somnpl  iis  ethylated  ural.     (See  page  6/7.) 

Hypnal  is  a  mixture  of  chlardl  (45  per  cent.)  and  antipyrine  (55  per  cent.).  It 
melts  at  58^0.,  and  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  in  15-grain  doses. 

Acetic  Acid  (CHaCOOH). — This  important  compound  was  known  to 
the  ancients  in  the  form  of  vinegar,  a  product  of  the  fermentation  of 
wine.  The  concentrated  form  of  acetic  acid  was  not  known  until  1700, 
when  prepared  by  Stahl,  its  production  being  accomplished  only  after 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood  was  acetic  acid,  this  discovery  being  made  by  Glauber  in  1648, 
who  called  the  finished  product  wood  vinegar. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  absolute  acetic  acid  was  not  accomplished 
until  1814,  when  Berzelius  gave  careful  study  to  the  structural  character 
of  the  compound. 

Acetic  acid  occurs  naturally  in  the  sap  of  some  plants,  is  usually  a 
constituent  of  sweat,  and  is  found  as  organic  esters  in  some  oils;  thus, 
croton  oil  contains  acetin  (glyceryl  acetate). 

Acetic  acid  has  been  produced  by  synthesis  from  carbon  disulphide. 

Carbon  disulphide  plus  chloroform  gives  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCU. 

This  body,  tmder  treatment  with  metallic  sodium,  gives  ethylene  chloride,  CsH4Cls, 
and  eventually  ethane  hexachloride,  C2CI6.  Ethane  nexachloride  treated  with  water 
yields  trichloracetic  acid,  CCUCOOH,  and  this,  by  reduction,  gives  acetic  acid. 

Of  course,  the  above  method  is  of  purely  theoretic  interest,  the 
actual  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  being  either  from  the  distillation  of 
wood  or  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol. 

The  latter,  when  diluted  and  under  the  influence  of  the  mother  of 
vinegar,  Mycoderma  aceti,  is  converted  into  vinegar,  which  represents 
a  weak  acetic  acid.  The  conmiercial  acetic  acid,  however,  is  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

As  already  explained  on  p.  584,  wood,  on  being  subjected  to  heat^ 
\aelds  a  tarry  distillate,  called  crude  pyroligneous  acid  {pyros,  meaning 
fire,  and  lignum,  wood),  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  wood  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  acetone. 

The  separation  of  acetic  acid  from  this  distillate  has  already  been 
given,  so  sufiice  it  to  say  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  acid  is  produced 
by  such  treatment  of  wood,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  great  heat 
formerly  thought  necessary  to  decompose  same  is  unnecessary. 

Acetic  acid  can  best  be  prepared  by  cutting  oak  wood  in  appro- 
priate sized  bUlets,  putting  mto  a  retort,  and  heating  under  218*^C.; 
at  this  temperature  wood  does  not  char,  and  except  for  darkening  in 
color  after  the  process,  appears  as  original  wood.  The  residue  is  simply 
dried,  and  is  then  sold  for  fuel. 

Acetic  acid  is  official  in  three  distinct  strengths. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  GLACIALE— Glacial  Acetic  Acid 

(Acid.  Acet.  Glac.) 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  CSH4O2  or  CHsGOOH  (60.03). 
Preserve  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Summarieed  Description. 

Clear  colorless  liquid;  strong  odor  like  vinegar;  pungent  acid  taste;  miscible  with 
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water  or  alcohol;  sp.  gt,  1.047  to  1.050;  boils  at  117**  to  118**C.;  congeals  at  about  14.5'. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  7. 

Tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  like  those  for  acetic  acid,  except  the  pennao- 
ganate  test.     For  assay  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  7  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  glacial  acetic  acid  must  contain  at  least  99  per  cent. 
CHsCOOH,  and  is  called  '*  glacial,"  because  at  temperatures  below 
15^0.  it  becomes  solid,  like  ice.  Some  manufacturers  have  put  upon 
the  market  an  acetic  acid  labeled  ''glacial/'  but  on  careful  examination 
of  the  label  it  is  found  that  in  smaller  type  are  the  words  80  per  cent. 
That  such  procedure  is  dishonest  goes  without  sa3ring.  Olacial  acetic 
acid  is  very  valuable  as  a  solvent  for  a  great  diversity  of  substances; 
thus  it  dissolves  resins,  glue,  and.  a  large  number  of  other  organic  bodies. 
Its  use  in  this  way,  however,  must  be  with  caution,  as  there  is  st^ng 
likelihood  of  its  forming  chemical  combinations. 

ACroUM  ACETICUM— Acetic  Acid 

(Acid.  Acet) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  nor  more  than  37  per 
cent,  of  C1H4O1  or  CH,COOH  (60.03). 

Summarized  Description, 

Clear  colorless  liquid;  strong  odor  like  vine^;  sharply  acid  taste;  miscible  vitk 
water  or  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  about  1.045.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  6. 

For  tests  for  identity  t  for  impurities:  heavy  metals  (hydrogen  sulphide  test)  suiphunc 
acid  (barium  chloride  test).  Hydrochloric  acid  (silver  nitrate  t^).  Formic  or  sul- 
phurous acid  (does  not  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  EmpyreumaUc  substancei 
(does  not  decolorize  definite  amount  of  permang^anate  solution)  and  for  auay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  6  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Acetic  acid  contains  36  per  cent,  absolute  acetic  acid, 
and  should  be  ordered  as  36  per  cent.  acid.  The  ordinary  commercial 
acetic  acid,  familiarly  called  ''No.  8/'  is  not  the  pharmacopoeial  add 
It  contains  but  29  to  30  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid.  The  fact 
that  No.  8  acetic  acid  is  not  pharmacopoeial  was  learned  by  a  friend  of 
the  writer  at  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as  he  dispensed  No.  8  add 
when  acetic  acid  was  called  for,  and  afterward  had  to  answer  the  chaifie 
of  violation  of  the  pure  food  laws  of  his  State.  This  should  warn  aD 
pharmacists  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  dispensing  commoditied 
under  pharmacopoeial  names,  unless  they  are  exactly  the  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  pharmacopoeia;  it  being  usually  considered  in  interpretj^ 
tion  of  such  laws  that  when  a  pharmacist  labels  a  substance  with  the 
pharmacopoeial  name,  he  means  pharmacopoeial  strength.  Thus  to  dis- 
pense essence  of  vanilla  containing  tonka  bean,  labeled  "essence  of 
vanilla,''  would  be  the  ground  for  legal  action. 

No.  8  acetic  acid  is  so  called  because  one  part  of  same  with  eight  parts  of  witer 
is  supposed  to  give  the  strength  of  dilute  vinegar.     Vinegar  is  a  3  to  5  per  cent,  aola- 
tion  of  acetic  acid,  more  or  less  impure,  and  it  is  assumeid  that  it  is  always  made  by 
the  fermentation  of  alcoholic  hquios.     Thus  a  dilute  white  wine  or  dder,  wbeo  fer- 
mented, will  yield  vinegar.     A  quick  method  for  making  vinegar  b  Schutsenbtcb'3 
method;  percolating  diluted  alcohol  over  oak  shavings.     Authorities  state  that  by 
any  of  these  methods  no  vinegar  containing  more  than  15  per  cent,  acetic  acid  cid 
be  made,  and  as  on  the  market  there  are  a  large  niunber  of  so-called  eider  vinepn- 
as  strong  as  20  to  25  per  cent.,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  such  are  msde  ho% 
wood  vinegar. 

The  commercial  grading  of  vinegar  is  by  the  awkward  denomination  of  so  mtfy 
"  grainSf**  and  this  means  the  number  of  grains  of  alkali  necessary  exactly  to  neativi^ 
one  ounce  of  the  vinegar. 
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This  is  even  more  va^e  than  the  average  commercial  standard,  as  different 
authorities  say  the  alkali  is  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  car- 
bonate, potassium  bicarbonate  respectively.  Then  it  is  uncertain  wnether  the  ounce 
means  troy,  avoirdupois,  or  fluid.  If  the  alkali  is  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  the 
"ounce"  means  fluidounce,  "100-grain  vinegar"  should  contain  about  12  per  cent, 
acetic  acid;  50-grain  should  contain  about  6  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

Acetic  acid  is  interesting  as  one  liquid  of  which  the  specific  gravity 
is  not  a  criterion  of  strength.  Thus  at  15^  glacial  acetic  acid  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.0562;  85  per  cent,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0747;  81  per  cent. 
is  1.0755;  80  per  cent,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0756,  which  same 
specific  gravity  is  possessed  by  the  79  per  cent.,  78  per  cent.,  and  77  per 
cent.;  76  per  cent,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0755,  and  from  that  point 
on  a  gradual  diminution  of  specific  gravity  occurs  until  43  per  cent,  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.056 — the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  glacial. 

The  high  specific  gravity  exhibited  by  acid  containing  77  per  cent. 
to  80  per  cent.  CHjCOOH  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation,  in  the 
solution,  of  hydroxides  of  acetic  acid. 

The  tests  for  acetic  acid  are  as  follows:  When  the  acid  (or  an  acetate), 
alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  together,  the  mixture  gives  the 
pleasant  odor  of  acetic  ether.  On  the  other  hand,  any  acetate,  when  fused 
with  arsenic  trioxide  on  a  platinum  foil,  gives  the  disgusting  odor  of 
cacodyl. 

This  substance  is  really  a  mixture  of  cacodyl,  As2(CH8)4,  and  cacodyl 
oxide f  A8s(CHs)40;  the  graphic  formulas  of  the  two  bodies  being  respect- 
ively: 

A3— CH,  /A5— CH, 

I  and  O 

AS— ch!  AS— ch! 

These  substances,  on  treatment  with  mercuric  oxide,  yield  cacodylic 
acid  or  dimethyl  arsenic  acid. 


As 


— CH, 
— CH, 

—OH 


ACmnM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM— Diluted  Acetic  Acid 

(Acid.  Acet.  Dil.) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  5.7  nor  more  than  6.3  per  cent,  of 
C,H40,  or  CH,COOH  (60.03). 

CoTidensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  acetic  acid  (36  per  cent.)  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  a  6  per  cent, 
product.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  7. 

Summarized  Description. 

Miscible  with  water  or  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  1.008;  in  other  respects,  like  acetic  acid. 
For  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  7  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Assay, — Detiuls  in  Part  V. 

Remarks. — Diluted  acetic  acid,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  for  diluted 
acids  (that  they  be  10  per  cent.),  contains  6  per  cent,  absolute  acetic  acid. 
Dose. — 2  nuls  (30  minims). 
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SODn  CACODYLAS— Sodium  Cacodylate 

(Sod.  Cacodyl.) 

Sodium  dimethvlarsenate  [Na(CHs)2As02  »  160.01])  with  a  somewhat  variable 
amount  of  water  of  crystallizatioD.     It  contains  not  less  than  72  per  cent,  nor  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  Na(CHs)2As02.     FrGserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 
Summarized  Deacriplian, 

White,  odorless,  deliquescent  prisms;  or  gpranular  powder;  soluble  in  about  Oi 
part  of  water  and  in  about  2  parts  of  alcohol;  melts  at  60**C.;  anhydrous  at  120°C., 
bums  with  a  bluish  flame  having  garlic-like  odor.  For  details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  3S6. 
For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  monomethyl  arsenate  (no  turbidity  with  c^cium 
chloride).  Arsenate  or  phosphate  (no  turbidity  with  magnesia  mixture).  He&vy 
metals,  chloride,  sulphate  (usual  tests)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  386  and  abo  Part 
V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — ^This  new  oflSicial  substance  is  made  by  neutralizing  cacody- 
lic  acid  (prepared  as  suggested  above)  with  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  a 
white  powder  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Dose,— 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

ACroUM  TRICHLORACETICUM— Trichloracetic  Add 

(Acid.  Trichloracet.) 

A  monobasic  organic  acid.  It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  m  a 
desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  C2HO2CIS  or  CCI1.COOH 
(163.39).     Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  deliouescent,  rhombohedral  crystals ;  slight  characteristic  odor ;  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether;  not  more  than  ^00  of  1  per  cent,  of  ash.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  28. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  imvurities  (chlorides  and  nitric  acid)  and  for  assay  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  28  and  also  Part  V  ot  this  book. 

Remarks, — As  chloral  represents  aldehyde  with  three  hydrogen  atoms 
replaced  by  three  chlorine  atoms, 

Aldehyde.  Chloral. 

CH,CHO  CClsCHO, 

SO  the  trichloracetic  acid  represents  acetic  acid  with  three  hydrogen 
atoms  replaced  by  three  chlorine  atoms,  viz.: 

Acetic  acid.  Trichloracetic  acid. 

CHjCOOH  CClsCOOH. 

Again,  as  acetic  acid  can  be  made  by  the  oxidation  of  aldehyde  (see  p.  573\ 
so  chloral  hydrate  on  oxidation  yields  trichloracetic  acid.  Trichloracetic 
acid  is  used  in  dentistry  for  hardening  the  gums. 

Glycocollf  or  amidoacetic  acid,  and  taurin,  or  amidoethylsulphuric  acid,  must  be 
given  passing  notice  as  constituents  of  oxgall  (p.  852).  The  graphic  formuUs  01 
these  two  bodies  are: 

GlycocoU.  Taurin. 

CHjNH,  CHjNH, 


(:00H  (DHiSOiH. 

The  polybaaic  acids  are  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  containine 
more  than  one  carboxyl  group.  Thus  an  acid  corresponding  to  the  gen- 
eral formula  R«  (C00H)2,  called  dibasic  acid,  and  R«(C00H)3,  calW 
tribasic  acid,  are  both  illustrations  of  polybasic  acids.  The  simplest  » 
these  is  the  one  which  can  be  considered  as  derived  from  ethane. 
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Oxalic  Acid  (C00H)2. — This  body  was  long  known  in  the  past  as 
the  potassium  oxalate,  which  is  the  constituent  of  the  leaves  of  several 
plants,  notably  Oxalis  perennia,  from  which  the  acid  derives  its  name. 
It  was  Scheele,  in  1776,  who  first  gave  the  acid  a  thorough  chemical 
examination. 

Oxalic  acid  can  be  made  synthetically  by  several  methods.  Thus  cyanogen, 
when  treated  with  water,  forms  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid  by  the  following  reaction: 

CN  .  COOH 

1         +     4H,0     -     2NHg     +      I 
ON  COOH. 

This  is  stated  because  it  represents  the  real  method  of  the  synthesis  of  any  acid, 
the  same  being  formed  from  hydrocarbons  containing  one  less  carbon  atom  than  the 
acid  desired  by  converting  same  into  chloride,  then  replacing  the  chlorine  group  by 
the  cyanogen  group  (CN),  and  then  converting  the  cyanogen  group  into  the  carboxyl 
group  by  the  reaction  given  above,  which  is  considered  as  a  variety^  of  saponification. 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  is  by  the  oxidation  of  either  sugar 
or  starch  by  nitric. acid,  or  by  fusing  cellulose  (sawdust)  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
The  latter  is  the  popular  method,  the  yield  being  50  per  cent,  as  much  as  the  sawdust 
employed. 

Oxalic  acid  is  not  official,  although  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeia  as  a  test 
solution,  both  in  qualitative  testing  and  in  volumetric  analysis.  It  is  poisonous,  and 
its  antidote  is  any  convenient  preparation  of  lime,  thus  forming  insoluble  calcium 
oxalate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
DERIVATIVES  OF  PROPANE,  BUTANE,  AND  PENTANE 

PROPANE 

» 

Thit  propane  derivatives  of  interest  are: 

Propyl  alcohols CHtOH. 

Propyl  aldehyde CH,CHiCHO. 

Acetone,  U.S.P CHr-CO—CHi. 

Sulphonmethane,  U.S.P (CH.),C(SOtCtH|)t. 

Sulphonethylmethane,  U.S.P q^hJ^C(S0,C,H4)i. 

Propionic  acid CH.OTiCOOH. 

Lactic  acid,  U.aP CH.CHOHOOOH. 

Glycerin,  U.S.P C.H»(OH),. 

Nitroglycerin CiHi(ONOi),.     (Official  in  »J»^' 

of  glyceryl  nitrate.) 

Olein , Glyceryl  oleate  and  other  fit*. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid C,H6(OH),P04Ht.    (Sodium  tfl 

calcium  salts  official.) 

Of  the  above,  the  alcohols  have  no  pharmaceutic  interest,  it  beic^ 
necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  isomeric  form? « 
propyl  alcohol  are  known — ^the  primary  and  the  secondaiy. 

The  former  yields  on  oxidation  propylic  aldehyde,  while  the  secondan' 
gives,  under  the  same  treatment,  the  ketone,  acetone.  Both  of  tbes? 
alcohols  3rield,  with  the  appropriate  acids,  esters. 
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Propionic  aldehyde  can  be  dismissed  on  the  simple  statement  that  it, 
on  oxidation,  yields  propionic  acid,  CH8CH2COOH. 

ACETONUM— Acetone 
(Aceton. — Dimethyl-ketone) 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  by  weight  of  CsHeO  or  CHs.CO.CHs 
r58.05).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  mobile,  volatile  liouid;  characteristie  ethereal  odor;  pungent  sweetish 
taste;  sp.  gr.  0.790;  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  most  volatile 
oils;  bous  at  56°  to  58°C.;  inflammable,  burning  with  a  non-sooty  flame.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  4. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities;  empyreumatic  substances  (does  not  decolorize 
permanganate  solution)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  4  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Acetone  is  the  first  representative  of  the  ketones  (p.  573) 
to  be  studied.  It  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1832  that 
its  chemical  composition  became  known  through  the  investigations  of 
Liebig. 

Acetone  has  been  secured  from  natural  sources  (the  urine  and  the 
blood).  It  can  be  made  by  oxidation  of  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  as 
already  explained  on  p.  573.  Another  chemical  method  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  acetone  is  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  calcium  acetate  by  the 
following  reaction: 

ChIcOo)>^*     +    heat     «     CaCO,     +     chI— ^^• 

This  method  is  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  type  of  the  general 
manufacture  of  ketones. 

As  seen  above,  calcium  acetate  yields  dimethyl  ketone  or  acetone. 
If,  instead  of  calcium  acetate,  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and  calcium 
propionate  be  distilled,  we  get  methyl-ethyl-ketone, 

while  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and  calcium  benzoate  gives  methyl- 
phenyl-ketone.  In  the  Squibb  process,  acetone  is  made  by  passing  alco- 
hol through  rotating  tubes  heated  to  about  500**C.  The  commercial 
source  of  acetone,  however,  is  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  the  acetone  is  extracted  from  the  distillate,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained on  p.  584. 

Acetone  possesses,  in  common  with  all  ketones,  a  niunber  of  charac- 
teristic reactions;  thus  it  forms  crystalline  compoimds  with  anunonium 
bodies,  or  with  potassium  bisulphate,  and,  modt  striking  of  all,  when 
treated  with  hydroxylamine,  it  forms  characteristic  bodies  called  "oximes" 
[RNOH).  It  also  forms  distinct  crystalline  bodies  with  phenyl  hydra- 
sine,  the  reagent  giving  practically  similar  results  with  aldehydes.  In 
truth,  the  two  great  classes,  aldehydes  and  ketones,  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  about  the  only  point  of  difference  being  that, 
^hile  aldehydes  oxidize  the  acids,  ketones  break  up  into  simpler  bodies  on 
>xidation. 

The  reactions  above  cited  are  of  pharmaceutic  interest  only  inasmuch 
IS  hydroxylamine  and  phenylhydrazine  give  distinct  crystalline  bodies 
^ith  the  sugar  (these  substances  being  either  of  aldehyde  or  ketone  char* 
Lcter),  hence  these  reagents  are  used  for  testing  sugars. 
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Acetone  has  but  little  medical  value,  its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  being 
as  a  solvent.  For  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  making  the  official  oleoresins. 
It  yields  several  products  of  marked  value  in  medicinCi  two  of  which  are 
now  official. 

SULPHONMETHANUM— Sulphonmethane 
(Suiphonmeth. — Sulphonal) 

Diethylsulphonedimethylmethane  [C7Hi«Sj04  or  (CH3)2C(SOjCjH»)«  «  228.271 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Ck)lorle88,  inodorous,  nearly  tasteless  prismatic  crystals  or  a  powder;  soluble  in 
about  360  parts  of  water,  in  about  47  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chloroform  and 
ether;  melts  between  124°  and  126'*C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  41& 

For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities  see  sulphonethylmethane. 

Remarks. — This  substance,  commonly  called  sulphonal,  is  made  by 
treating  acetone  with  ethyl  mercaptan  and  oxidizing  the  resulting  mer- 
captid  with  potassium  permanganate,  the  equation  being  as  follows: 

Crlj\  CHtv        •SCfHs 

>C0     -f     2C2H6SH     =     H,0     +  >C< 

CH/  CH/     \SCaH, 

6fCH,),C(SC2H8)i     =      8KMn04     +     12H^04     - 

5(CH,)aC(S02C2H»)2   +  4K,S04   +  8MnS04  +  12H,0. 

Mercaptan  is  a  liquid  of  very  disagreeable  odor,  made  by  treating 
ethyl  bromide  with  potassium  sulphydrate.  It  can  easily  be  produced 
from  sulphonal  by  heating  same  in  a  test-tube  with  charcoal,  and  this 
affords  a  simple  test  for  the  identification  of  sulphonal. 

Sulphonal  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
melting  at  125°C.     It  is  a  valuable  hypnotic. 

Dose. — 750  milligrammes  (12  grains). 

SULPHONETHYLMETHANUM— Sulphonethylmetfaane 

(Sulphonethylmeth. — Trional) 

Diethylsulphonemethylethylmethane  [CsHnSiO*  or  (CH,)(CiH»)C(SO,CH,ii  - 
242.28].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Ck)lorleBS,  lustrous,  odorless  crystalline  scales:  bitter  in  aqueous  8oluti<Hi;  sotubie 
in  about  200  parts  of  water;  also  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether;  melts  between  74'  and 
76°C.;  at  higher  heat  decomposes.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  418. 

For  tests  for  identitVy  for  impurities:  Sulphates  (bariimi  chloride  test).  Chloride 
(silver  nitrate  t«3t).  Oxidizable  matter  (does  not  readily  decolorize  permanganate 
solution)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  418  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  body,  introduced  under  the  name  trional,  differs 
from  sulphonal  by  having  an  ethyl  group  in  place  of  one  of  the  methvl 
groups  of  sulphonal,  as  is  shown  below.  It  thus  contains  three  eth}-! 
groups,  hence  the  name,  trional.  It  is  made  like  sulphonal,  except 
that  in  place  of  acetone,  ethyl  methyl  ketone  is  employed. 

Tetronal  contains  no  methyl  group,  but  four  ethyls  (see  compared 
formulas  given  below),  and  it  is  made  like  sulphonal,  only  that  dietli}i 
ketone  is  used  in  its  manufacture  instead  of  acetone  (dimethyl  ketone). 
Both  trional  and  tetronal  are  used  as  hypnotics  in  12-grain  doses. 

Sulphonal  Trional  Tetronal 

CH^    ySOaCsHfi  C,H,v      ySO,C,H,  CHtw      ySO,C,H. 

CH/  ^SO,C,H,  CH/  ^SO,C,H»  C,fl/  ^SOiCtHi. 
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Propionic  acid  (C2H5COOH),  discovered  by  Gottlieb  in  1844,  can 
be  made  by  oxidation  of  primary  propionic  alcohol,  as  above  stated, 
and  also  by  the  saponification  of  ethyl  nitrile,  CH8CH2CN.  It  has  no 
pharmaceutic  value,  but  its  derivative,  oxypropionic  acid,  is  official 
under  the  name  of  lactic  acid. 

Three  oxypropionic  acids  are  known:  Ethylidene  lactic  acid,  CHs- 
CHOH-COOH;  ethylene  lactic  acid,  CHjOH— CHrT-COOH;  and  sarco- 
Jactic  acid.     The  official  acid  is  the  one  first  mentioned. 

ACIDUM   LACTICUM— Lactic  Add 

(Acid.  Lact.) 

A  liquid  containing  lactic  acid  [optically  inactive  alphahyHroxypropionic  acid. 
C,H,0,  or  CHsCHOHCOOH  =  90.05]  and  lactic  anhydrides,  eouivalent  to  a  total 
of  not  leas  than  85  per  cent,  nor  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  CsHeOs. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  hydroscopic,  syrupy  liauid;  acid  taste;  miscible  with  water,  alcohol  or 
ether;  insoluole  m  chloroform,  petroleum  benzin  or  carbon  disulphide:  sp.  gr.  1.206; 
below  160°C.  not  vaporized,  aoove  160^  emits  inflammable  vapors.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  17. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Glycerin  (not  turbid  on  shaking  with  ether). 
Sugars  (does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution) .  Organic  matter  (no  dark  zone  when  layered 
on  sulphuric  acid).  Sarcolactic  acid  (no  change  on  adding  copper  sulphate  solution). 
Chloride,  sulphate,  heavy  metals,  phosphoric,  tartaric,  citric  and  oxalic  acids  (usual 
tests).     For  details  see  tJ.S.P.,  p.  17  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  body  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1780  as  a  con- 
stituent of  sour  milk.  Besides  in  milk,  it  is  found  in  minute  traces 
in  opium,  and  also  is  found  in  gastric  juice  in  that  form  of  dyspepsia 
we  call  '*80ur  stomach."  It  can  be  made  synthetically  in  several  ways, 
but  it  is  of  interest  merely  as  establishing  the  fact  that  it  is  a  derivative 
af  propionic  acid,  the  commercial  source  of  manufacture  being  from  sour 
tnilk. 

Milk  is  a  fluid  obtained  from  the  cow,  and  consists  of  fat  (butter), 
emulsified  by  means  of  casein.  This  emulsion  is  considerably  diluted 
wdth  water,  containing  a  variety  of  sugar  called  sugar  of  milk. 

This  sugar  of  milk,  under  the  influence  of  certain  bacteria  found  in 
;he  air,  ferments  to  lactic  acid.  The  actual  method  of  production 
rom  milk  is  first  by  removing  the  butter  in  churning,  then  separating 
he  casein  by  the  addition  of  acid.  The  liquid  remaining  after  the  curd 
\as  been  removed  is  called  the  whey,  and  contains  the  sugar  of  milk, 
f  this  whey  is  concentrated  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  milk  sugar  crystal- 
izes  (p.  628),  but  if  the  same  is  allowed  to  stand  until  fermentation  sets 
n.  lactic  acid  continues  to  form  until  the  solution  contains  1.6  per  cen  . 
cid,  when  the  ferment  becomes  inactive.  If  the  acidity  of  the  mixture 
5  lessened  by  treatment  with  zinc  carbonate  or  chalk,  the  fermentation 
ontinues  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  carried  on  in  actual  practice  in 
rder  to  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  the  acid.  Of  course,  the  finished 
roduct  in  such  cases  is  either  zinc  or  calcium  lactate,  but  the  acid  can 
e  easily  freed  from  the  metal  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  Lactic 
cid  is  now  being  made  commercially  by  fermentation  of  glucose  by 
le  lactic  acid  ferment. 

Lactic  acid  is  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.206.  It 
I  w^ays  contains  water,  the  strength  of  the  official  acid  being  from  85  to  90 
3r  cent.     By  removing  all  the  water  a  new  body,  lactone,  is  formed. 

Dose. — Of  lactic  acid  2  mils  (30  minims). 

30 
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SYRDPUS  CALCn  LACTOPHOSPHATIS— Syrup  of  Calcium  lacto- 

phosphate 

This  official  is  made  by  mixing  25  grammes  of  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  with  60  mils  lactic  acid,  previously  diluted  with  100  mils  water, 
whereby  a  solution  of  calcium  lactate  is  obtained.  To  this  is  added 
36  mils  phosphoric  acid,  diluted  with  50  mils  water,  and  the  mixture 
triturated  until  a  perfect  solution  results.  After  adding  100  mils  water 
the  liquid  is  filtered  and  to  the  filtrate  50  mils  of  orange  flower  water  is 
added,  and  650  Gm.  sugar  dissolved  therein  by  cold  agitation.  Then  add 
enough  water  to  make  1000  mils. 

It  is  used  as  a  nutritive  tonic  in  wasting  diseases. 

Dose. — 10  mils  (2)^  fluidrachms). 

Polyatomic  alcohols  are  those  containing  more  than  one  hydroxyl 
group.  Thus  while  alcohol,  CjHsOH,  containing  one  hydroxyl,  is 
monatomic,  glycol  being  C2H4(OH)2,  is  diatomic,  and  ^ycerin,  C»Hr 
(OH)  8,  is  triatomic;  hence  the  last  two  are  polyatomic  alcohols. 

GLYCERINUM— Glycerin 
(Glycerin. — Glycerol) 

A  liquid  obtained  bv  the  hydrolysis  of  vegetable  or  animal  fats,  or  fixed  oQs,  puri- 
fied by  distillation,  and  contaming  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  trihydric  aJcoboI 
CHftfOH).  or  CHjOHCHOHCHjOH  (92.06).    Preserve  it  in  weU-dosed  oontainere 

Summarized  Description, 

Clear,  colorless  liquid  of  thick  syrupy  consistence;  slight  odor;  sweet  and  then  wann 
taste;  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol;  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  benxene,  petro- 
leum benzin,  carbon  disulphide,  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  sp.  gr.  about  1.249;  YoktHizee 
when  concentrated  at  100°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  203. 

For  tests  for  identity y  for  impurities:  Carbonizable  matters  (does  not  color  solphurie 
acid).  Fattv  acidB  and  esters  (form  of  volumetric  test).  Acrolein  and  (^ucose  (does 
not  turn  yellow  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution).  Excess  of  chlorides  Ta  modified 
volumetric  test).  Ammonium,  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  heavy  metals,  araeaic 
(usual  tests)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  203  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  interesting  body  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1789 
in  the  wash-water  in  making  lead-plaster.  It  was  first  analyzed  br 
Pelouze  in  1837,  while  its  structural  formula  was  worked  out  by  Wuerti 
(1855).  Its  introduction  as  a  commercial  commodity  was  between 
1844  and  1850,  during  which  time  it  was  introduced  by  Price,  of  Eng- 
land, Sarg,  of  Vienna,  and  Robert  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia. 

Glycerin  has  been  made  synthetically  and  by  several  methods,  none 
of  which  is  of  interest  save  as  estabhshing  the  structural  formula  as- 
signed above.  It  is  obtained  conunercially  from  fats,  these  being  deriva- 
tives of  glycerin  with  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids  (p.  653). 

If  a  fatty  oil,  such  as  olive  oil,  be  treated  with  lead  oxide  in  the  manu- 
f actiu-e  of  lead  plaster,  a  double  decomposition  occurs,  with  the  formation 
of  lead  oleate  and  the  freeing  of  glyceryl  hydroxide,  as  fully  explained 
on  p.  1004,  and  this  was  the  original  method  of  the  manufacture  of  glycerin. 

In  1854  Tilgman  found  that  glycerin  could  be  obtained  from  the  bts 
by  treating  same  with  superheated  steam,  and  this  is  the  method  generallv 
applied  at  present,  the  reaction  being: 


CUiCisHssOt 

HOH 

+     HOH     = 

HOH 

Three  moleculeB 
of  water. 

CHjOH 
CHOH 
CHjOH 

Glyoerin. 

HCiiHuOi 

OM  CisHisOs 

+     HCuHwOt 

[yHsCisHuOt 

Stearin. 

HCitHscOs 

Three  moleevlet  of 
stearic  add. 

V 
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This  saponification  can  also  be  accomplished  by  treating  the  fat  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  a  catalytic  agent,  such  as  sul- 
phonated  benzene. 

Crude  glycerin  thus  obtained  has  to  be  purified  by  distillation  in 
vacuo,  although  it  is  said  that  the  chemically  pure  product  can  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

Glycerin  is  a  transparent,  viscid  liquid,  of  sweetish  taste,  of  specific 
gravity  1.25.  As  already  mentioned,  glycerin  is  a  solvent  of  peculiar 
value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  antiseptic;  it  is  used  medicinidly  as  a  pro- 
tective in  the  form  of  carbolated  glycerin  (glycerite  of  phenol,  U.S.P.), 
and  when  used  in  the  form  of  glycerin  supp)ositories,  it  acts  as  a  purga- 
tive. Glycerin  is  also  much  esteemed  as  an  ingredient  of  domestic 
cough  remedies. 

Dmc— 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 

Glycerin,  when  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  3rields  formic  acid  and 
when  treated  with  potassium  bisulphate,  yields  acrolein  by  the  follow- 
ing reaction: 

CH,OH  CH, 

CHOH     +     KHSO4     =      CH     +    2H,0     +     KHSO4. 

I  I 

CHjOH  CHO 

Acrolein  is  the  aldehyde  of  allyl  alcohol,  has  a  very  disagreeable 
odor,  and  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  is  familiar  as  the 
disagreeable  odor  of  burning  fat. 

nitroglycerin. — ^This  ester  of  glycerin  was  discovered  by  Sobrero  in  1847. 
It  is  made  by  placing  glycerin  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  allowing  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  to  drip  down  upon  it,  cautiously 
stirring  the  finished  product  and  then  diluting. 

Like  stearin  and  olein,  nitroglycerin  is  an  ester  of  glycerin.  On 
p.  653  is  given  the  graphic  formula  of  olein  and  of  stearin;  to  these 
we  will  add,  for  comparison,  the  graphic  formula  of  nitroglycerin : 

CH2NO, 

I 
CHNO, 

CHiNOa. 

Reference  to  p.  594  will  show  that  the  ester,  ethyl  nitrite,  CaHsNOj, 
was  made  by  treating  grain  alcohol — ethyl  hydroxide,  CjHbOH — with 
nitrous  acid,  by  the  following  reaction: 

C2H5OH    +    HNO,     =     H,0    +    CJIaNO,. 

Even  so,  the  ester,  nitroglycerin,  C3H6(N08)8,  is  made  by  treating 
the  alcohol,  glyceryl  hydroxide — glycerin,  CsH5(OH)8 — with  nitric  acid, 
HNO3,  by  the  following  reaction: 

C,H6(0H),     +    3HN0,     =>     3H2O     -H    CjHsCNG,),, 

sulphuric  acid  being  used  as  the  dehydrating  agent  (p.  595). 

Nitroglycerin  in  concentrated  form  is  used  as  an  explosive,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  dangerous  of  known  explosives.  As  explained 
on  p.  423,  an  explosive  is  a  body  which,  under  appropriate  treatment, 
will  rapidly  be  converted  into  a  large  amount  of  gas  or  vapor,  and  under 
this  test  nitroglycerin  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  since  one  volume  of 
nitroglycerin  will,  on  explosion,  yield  713  volumes  of  gas,  while  one  volume 
of  gunpowder  yields  only  280  volumes  of  gas. 
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Nitroglycerin,  while  so  valuable  an  explosive,  possesses  an  element 
of  safety,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easily  set  off,  it  being  exploded  only  bv 
being  rapidly  heated  or  by  concussion,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  the  latter  method  is  usually  employed,  the  charge  of  nitroglyceriD 
being  placed  in  contact  with  a  cap  of  fulminating  merciuy,  which  is 
fired  either  by  a  fuse  or  by  electric  connection. 

The  liquid  form  of  nitroglycerin  being  inconvenient  in  many  cases, 
explosive  modifications  of  a  solid  character  have  been  devised.  Thus, 
dynamite  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  infusorial  earth  with  three  parts  d 
nitroglycerin. 

Nitroglycerin,  like  all  esters,  can  be  saponified  by  alkali.  Thus  we 
have  already  found  that  ethyl  nitrite,  when  treated  with  potassa,  is 
converted  into  alcohol  and  potassium  nitrite,  so  in  the  same  way  nitro- 
glycerin treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields  inert  glycerin  and 
equally  harmless  potassium  nitrate  by  the  following  reaction: 

C,H,(ONO,),     +    3K0H     =     C,H*(OH),     -f-     3KN0^ 

This  gives  a  hint  as  to  avoiding  explosion  if  nitroglycerin  or  ite  spirit 
is  accidentally  spilled. 

SPIRITUS   GLYCERYLIS   NITRATIS— Spirit  of   Glyceryl  Trinitrate 
(Sp.    Glyceryl.    Nit — Spirit    of    Glonoin — Spirit    of    Nitroglycerin) 

An  alcoholic  solution  containing  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  nor 'more  than  1.1  per 
cent,  of  C|H4(N08)8  (227.07).  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  oool,  6m 
place,  remote  from  fire. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  dispensing,  handling,  packing,  tianspoitiiig.  and 
storing  this  Spirit,  since  a  dangerous  explosion  may  result  if  any  consideraI)le  quantity 
of  it  is  spilled,  and  the  alcohol  wholly  or  partly  lost  by  evaporation.  If,  through 
accident,  it  is  spilled,  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  must  be  poured  over  it  %i 
once  to  effect  partial  decomposition. 

Summarized  Deacription. 

Clear,  colorless  liquid;  alcohol  odor;  very  toxic,  hence  taste  with  caution;  sp.  gr. 
0.814  to  0.820.     For  other  tests  see  U.S.P.,  p.  407. 

Remarks. — This  official  is  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
glycerin. It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  alcoholic  taste.  The  pharmacopoeia, 
however,  gives  warning  that  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  when  tasting. 
as  even  a  small  quantity  is  liable  to  produce  violent  headache.  It  is 
also  well  to  heed  the  pharmacopoeial  warning  that  the  spirit  must  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  if  spilled,  the  alcohol  will  evaporate 
and  the  explosive  properties  of  the  nitroglycerin  will  be  exerted.  Note 
that  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  danger  of  explosion  is  lessened  by 
adding  solution  of  potassa  to  the  spot. 

Spirit  of  nitroglycerin  is  used  as  a  heart  stimulant. 

Dose. — 0.05  mil  (1  minim). 

Glyceryl-phosphoric  Acid.— In  1845,  Gobley  discovered  in  yolk  rf 
egg  a  substance  which  proved  to  be  a  compound  of  glycerin  and  pho^ 
phoric  acid;  the  structure  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  CHsOPO(0H  j 
— CHOH— CH2OH.  An  isomere  of  this  substance  where  the  phosphoric 
acid  radicle  is  attached  to  central  carbon  atom  of  the  glycerin  structui* 
is  also  known.  Both  of  these  acids  form  salts  and  combinations  of  thwe, 
with  calcium  glycerophosphate  as  leading  ingredient  have  become  quite 
popular.  At  present  glycerophosphoric  acid  is  made  by  the  condensation 
of  the  two  ingredients. 

The   present  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  sodium  glycerophasjJiaie  (p. 
436),  and  calcium  glycerophosphate  (p.  473). 
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Boroglycerin,  CsHsBOs)  is  the  boric  acid  ester  of  glycerin,  and  is  made  by  heating 
dycerin  with  boric  acid.  For  details  of  operation  see  Glycerite  of  Boroglycerin, 
U.S.?.  (p.  211).  The  official  glycerite  can  be  considered  as  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
of  boroglycerin,  as  the  following  calculation  shows:. 

Reaction:  C^HbCOH),     +     H,BO,     -     3H,0     +     CjHsBO,. 

92  62  54  100 

From  the  molecular  weight  just  given  it  is  seen  that  62  Gm.  boric  acid  plus  92  Gm. 
glycerin  give  100  Gm.  boroglycerin,  and  as  the  pharmacopceial  recipe  (given  on  p. 
211)  directs  310  Gm.  boric  acid  plus  460  Gm.  glycerin,  that  this  be  heated  until  500 
Gm.  remain,  and  that  this  be  mixed  with  500  Gm.  glycerin,  it  is  plain  that  the  above 
quantities  (five  times  the  theoretic  amounts)  will  yield  500  Gm.  boroglycerin.  and 
that,  therefore,  the  finished  glycerite  contains  50  per  cent,  boroglycerin.  Tnis  is 
important,  inasmuch  as  boroglycerin  is  frequently  prescribed  in  10  per  cent.,  20  pjer 
cent.,  or  30  per  cent,  solution,  and  such  should  be  made  by  properly  diluting  the  official 
glycerite  with  glycerin. 

Fats  are  esters  of  glycerin  with  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids. 
They  will  be  considered  in  a  special  chapter  as  derivatives  of  the  acids 
just  mentioned.     As  mentioned  above,  the  radicle — 

CH,— 

in- 

found  in  glycerin  is  called  glyceryl.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
another  radicle  (CsHs)  having  the  formula  CH2  =  CH — CH2,  called 
dlyL  Allyl  is  an  imsaturated  radicle,  and,  therefore,  possesses  but 
one  free  bond,  while  glyceryl  is  a  saturated  radicle  and  has  three  free 
bonds.  Three  compounds  of  allyl  are  worth  passing  notice:  acrolein 
(allyl  aldehyde),  CH2  =  CH — CHO,  just  described  as  one  of  the  products 
obtained  on  strongly  heating  glycerin;  allyl  sulphide,  (CH2  =  CH — 
CH2)2S,  the  odorous  constituent  of  oil  of  garlic;  and,  lastly,  allyl  isothio- 
cyanate  (oil  of  mustard),  which  will  be  considered  among  the  cyanogen 
derivatives  (p.  674). 

BUTANE 

(C4H10) 

The  butane  derivatives  of  general  importance  are: 

The  butyl  alcohols C4H9OH. 

Butyl  chloral  hydrate CCUCHtCHaCHO  -h  H,0. 

Butyric  acids CHjCHsCHjCOOH,  etc. 

Succinic  acid C2H4(COOH)i. 

Malic  acid C2H8(OH)(COOH)2. 

Tartaric  acid,  U.S.P C,H,(OH)2(COOH),. 

The  haloid  derivatives  of  butane  are  of  no  pharmaceutic  interest. 
Butyl  alcohols,  C4H»0H,  are  found  in  four  forms,  for  it  will  be  noticed 
on  p.  576  the  nimiber  of  isomeres  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
L'arbon  atoms  in  a  compound. 

Of  these  butyl  alcohols,  the  primary  CH8CH2CH2CH2OH  is  of 
nterest  as  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  fusel  oil.  On  oxidation 
the  primary  alcohol  yields  butyric  aldehyde,  and  then  the  oxidation 
product  of  butyric  aldehyde,  butyric  acid. 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  (CH8)8COH,  is  of  interest  because  its  trichlor-derivative — 
CH j)jCCl8COH — is  beins  considerably  advertised  under  the  names  chloretone  or 
JdorbtUanol,  It  is  made  d^  treating  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  acetone  with 
rustic  alkalis,  and  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  125  parts  of  water,  very 
oluble  in  alconol.     It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic  in  doses  of  5  to  20  grains. 

BromeUmef  (CHi)sCBr8C0H,  has  been  obtained  in  white  crystab  melting  at  167*^0. 
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A  derivative  of  butyric  aldehyde  (CH,CH,CH,CHO)  is  hdyl  Mori 
hydrate  (CCI3CHJCH2CHO  +  H2O),  which  was  discovered  by  Kraemer 
and  Pinner  in  1870,  who,  on  its  discovery,  thought  it  was  the  isomeric 
"crotan  chloral  hydrate y*^  and  under  this  name  the  product  was  introduced 
into  commerce  as  a  hypnotic.     Dose. — 0.3  to  0.6  Gm.  (5  to  10  grains). 

Two  butyric  acids  are  known:  (1)  CHgCHjCHsCOOH  (normal) 

(2)  (CH,)jCHCOOH  (iso). 

The  first  of  these  is  a  constituent  of  sweat,  while  its  glycerin  ester  com- 
prises 2  to  3  per  cent,  of  butter.  From  its  discovery  in  butter  the  name, 
butyric  acid,  is  obtained. 

Butyric  ether  is  the  ester  of  butyric  acid  made  by  treating  it  with  ethyl  alcohol 
in  the  presence  of  a  dehydrating  agent.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  fruity  odor  boiling 
at  121  °C.,  that  is  used  largely  in  making  artificial  fruit  essences. 

Banana  oiZ  is  a  mixture  of  butyric  ether,  1  part;  am^l  acetate,  1  part,  and  alcokl 
5  parts.     It  is  used  largely  as  a  solvent  in  the  gilding  industry. 

Succinic  acid, 

COOH— CHz— CH2— COOH 

can  be  considered  as  butyric  acid  in  which  the  end  methyl  group  is 
converted  into  carboxyl.  It  occurs  naturally  in  amber  {succinum . 
hence  its  name,  and  is  also  found  in  certain  fruit-juices. 

Succinic  acid  is  a  white,  crystalline  body,  used  in  medicine  to  a  certaii 
extent  for  rheumatism  and  bronchitis. 

Dose, — 0.3  to  1.0  Gm.  (5  to  15  grains). 

Malic  acid, 

COOH— CHOH— CH2— COOH 

can  be  considered  as  monoxysuccinic  acid,  that  is,  succinic  acid  in  whicb 
one  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  Malic  acid  was  discovered  ii 
apples,  Pyrus  MaluSy  by  Scheele  in  1785,  and  can  be  made  syntheticaCj 
from  succinic  acid.     An  amido  derivative  of  succinic  acid  is  asparagi^ 

CONH2— CHNHr-CHaCOOH 

which  is  found  in  many  plants. 

Malate  of  iron  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic.  It  is  a  constituent  oiferrated  exir^ 
of  apples  N.F.  (p.  281)  which  is  made  by  treating  reduced  iron  with  fresh  apple  juic 
and  then  evaporating  the  resulting  solution  of  crude  ferrous  malate  to  a  piiular  extract 

Tartaric  acid, 

COOH— CHOH— CHOH— COOH 

is  dioxysuccinic  acid,  and  was  foimd  by  Scheele  in  1769  in  cream  ( 
tartar.  It  is  interesting  as  being  found  in  four  distinct  varieties, 
more  striking  is  that  all  of  them  seem  to  have  the  same  graphic  fonnui 
The  difference  among  these  tartaric  acids  is  chiefly  their  behavior  towa: 
polarized  light,  the  one  rotating  the  ray  to  the  right,  hence  called  dr 
trogyre,  another  rotating  light  to  the  left,  or  levogyre;  a  third  does  n^i 
deviate  the  ray  of  light  at  all,  hence  called  inactive,  and  the  fourt 
modification,  which  is  also  inactive,  is  racemic  acid. 

The  experiments  of  the  three  tartaric  acids  first  mentioned,  performed  by  Pastes 
have  become  classic,  as  constituting  foundations  of  the  theory  of  Van  t'Ho£t  C'Cbes 
istry  in  Space"). 

Pasteur  proved  that  the  crystals  of  the  dextrogyre  tartaric  acid  and  of  the  Wt 
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gyre  tartaric  &cid  differ  from  each  other  onlv  in  the  fact  that  one  is  the  exact  mirror 
picture  of  the  other.  He  also  proved  that  the  inactive  was  a  mixture  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  dextrogyre  and  levogyre  tartaric  acids. 

Van  t'Hoff  took  up  thestudy  of  the  tartaric  acids  aa  opening  a  new  field  of  thought, 
tip  to  this  time  chemical  formulas  were  considered  as  simplv  pictures  on  fiat  surfaces, 
while  his  efforts  were  directed  to  attempt  to  show  the  exact  location  of  the  constituent 
atoms  in  a  molecule,  as  to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  It  is,  of  course,  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  any  details  of  this  fascinating  theory,  and  the  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  Van  t'Hoff's  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Van  t'Hoff'a  theory  ia 
that  the  real  difference  among  the  three  tartaric  acids  is  merely  the  relative  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  hydrogen,  hydroxyl,  and  carboxyl  which  they  contain,  and 
he  gives  the  following  pictures  of  these  three  interesting  bodies: 


Tit.  £41— Tutkric  Acid  Formulu.    a,  Deiiioaynt?;  b.  Lcvocynte;  r.  Imctin. 

Ue  also  discovered  a  very  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  these  bodies,  namely,  that 
each  bond  of  the  two  central  carbon  atoms  of  the  above  pictures  is  attached  to  a 
different  atomic  srouping;  thus  one  bond  ia  attached  to  the  other  central  carbon  atom, 
another  to  a  caiSoxyl,  a  third  to  a  hydrogen,  and  a  fourth  to  a  hydroxyl.  \  carbon 
atom  in  which  eacn  bond  is  attached  to  different  groups  is  called  an  atymmelric 
rarbon  atom,  and  is  a  constituent  of  all  organic  bodies  which  polarize  light.  This 
important  statement  was  made  about  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  not  only  has  never 
been  disproved,  but  is  now  accepted  as  a  fact.  To  understand  this  very  striking 
chapter  of  newer  chemistry  thoroughly,  a  knowledge  of  polarization  ia  essential,  and 
as  this  is  plainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume,  the  reader  is  advised  to 
study  the  question  in  some  standard  work  of  physics. 

ACIDUM  TARTARICUM— Tartaric  Acid 

(Acid.  Tart) 

A  dibasic  organic  acid  usually  obtained  from  wine  lees  or  araol.     It  contains  not 
less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  CiHA  or  C,H.fOH),(COOH)i  (160.05). 
Summarited  Detcriptian. 

Colorless,  translucent,  monoclinic  prisma  or  fine  white  powder;  acid  taste;  soluble 
in  about  0.75  part  of  water,  and  in  about  2.7  parts  of  alconol;  not  more  than  ^qo  of 
1  per  cent,  of  ash.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  27. 

For  teiUfor  identity,  for  im-purities  (sulphuric  and  oxalic  acida,  lead,  heavy  metals) 
and  for  ataay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  27  and  also  Part  V  of  thia  book. 

Remarkt. — Theofficial  tartaric  acid,  which  is  the  dextrogyrate  variety, 
occurs  in  the  juice  of  grapes  and  in  other  fruit  in  the  form  of  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate  and  ctUcium  tartrate,  its  commercial  source  being  from 
argd,  which  represents  the  acid  potassium  tartrate  which  deposits  from 
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wine  during  the  process  of  aging.  The  crude  tartar  of  argol  is  cooked  with 
chalk,  thus  forming  calcium  tartrate,  which  is  then  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  and  soluble  tartaric  acid.  A 
solution  of  the  latter  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

Tartaric  acid  is  used  as  a  refrigerant,  especially  in  the  form  of  potas- 
sium bitartrate.  The  acid  is  a  constituent  of  the  official  SeidUtz  powders 
and  is  interesting  by  reason  of  its  ability  to  form  three  distinct  classes 
of  salts — ^normal,  acid,  and  double.     (See  p.  362.) 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains.) 

PENTANE 
(C5H1,) 
The  pentane  derivatives  of  pharmaceutic  interest  are: 

Amyl  alcohols C4H11OH. 

Amyl  nitrite.  U.S.? C*H„NO.. 

Valerianic  alaehyde C4H9CHO. 

Valerianic  acids C^HgCOOH. 

The  halogen  derivatives  of  pciitaae  aie  of  no  pharmaceutic  interest. 
The  monatomic  alcohols  of  pentane  are  not  called  pentyl  alcohols,  but 
go  by  the  name  of  amyl  alcohols,  being  so  called  because  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  spirit  obtained  by  fermenting  starch  (amylum). 

The  amyl  alcohols,  C5H11OH  are  interesting  as  being  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  fusel  oil. 

There  are  eight  isomeric  forms  of  amyl  alcohols  possible,  and  of  these, 
seven  are  known. 

AMYLIS  NITRIS— Amyl  Nitrite 
(Amyl.  Nitris) 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  CjHuNOj  (117.10)  (chiefly  iso- 
amyl  nitrite).  Preserve  it  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  biilbs,  or  in  glass-stoppered 
vials,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Descnption, 

Clear  yellowish  liquid;  ethereal  fruity  odor;  pungent  aromatic  taste;  almost  ir- 
soluble  in  water;  miscible  with  alcohol  or  ether;  sp.  gr.  0.865  to  0.875:  very  volatile: 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  yellow  sooty  flame.    For  details  see  U.S.r.,  p.  48. 

For  tests  for  tdentity^  for  impurUiee:  Free  acid  (a  modified  volumetric  test).  Alde- 
hyde (does  not  darken  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution)  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  48  and  al^o 
Part  V  of  this  book. 

Assay, — Details  identical  with  assay  for  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  (p.  594^  except 
that  factor  is      VQ^^me  gas  X  4.8 
weight  of  nitnte  used. 

Remarks. — This  ester,  which  is  quite  similar  to  ethyl  nitrite  (p.  o94J, 
is  made  by  practically  the  same  process  as  the  former,  namely,  by  treating 
amyl  alcohol  with  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling 
over  the  reaction  products. 

It  can  also  be  made  by  treating  fusel  oil  or  amyl  alcohol  with  nitnc 
acid  and  copper,  the  copper  reducing  the  nitric  acid  to  the  nitrous  fonn. 
This  yields  the  official  product,  which  consists  of  about  80  per  cent.  01 

iso-amyl  nitrite,  ^g'\cHCH2CH3N02,  the  rest  being  mixture  of  nitrite 

of  the  other  amyl  alcohols.  . 

Amyl  nitrite  is  a  limpid,  light  yellow  liquid,  of  pleasant  but  striking 
odor,  and  sharp  taste.     While  it  boils  at  96^  to  99^*0.,  it  is  very  volatile 
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at  ordinary  temperatures,  hence  the  preservation  of  amyl  nitrite  calls 
for  considerable  care,  and  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  put  up  is  in 
sealed  glass  tubes  rather  than  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Not  merely  is  loss  experienced  in  amyl  nitrite  by  evaporation,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  presence  of  moisture  it  decomposes  into 
amyl  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  by  the  following  reaction. 

C»HiiNO,     +     H«0     =     CsHnOH     +     HNO,; 

hence  in  order  to  preserve  amyl  nitrite,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  kept 
absolutely  dry. 

Amyl  nitrite  is  a  very  valuable  medicine,  because  it  furnishes  a  specific 
in  cases  of  suffocation  resulting  from  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  When 
sharp  spells  of  this  distressing  complaint  come  on,  the  inhalation  of  amyl 
nitrite  usually  gives  relief.  Amyl  nitrite  is  put  up  for  this  purpose  in 
"pearls,*'  that  is,  in  small  hollow  shells  of  thin  glass  hermetically  sealed. 
When  the  attack  begins,  the  patient  crushes  one  of  these  pearls  in  a  hand- 
kerchief and  inhales  the  escaping  vapor. 

Dose. — By  inhalation,  3  decimils  (3  minims). 

The  primary  amyl  alcohol  on  oxidation  yields  valerianic  aldehyde, 

and  this  in  turn  yields  valerianic  acid.     Secondary  amyl  alcohols,  on 

C  H  \ 
the  other  hand,  yield  on  oxidation  either  diethyl-ketone,   p^jr^x^^' 

CH  \ 
or  methyl    propyl   ketone,   q  Ti  x^^' 

Valeric  Add  (C4H9COOH). — Four  modifications  of  valeric  acid  are 
known: 

Propyl  acetic  acid,  CiHTCHaCGOH. 

Isopropyl  acetic  acid,  CHjv 

>CHCH2C00H. 

ch/ 

Methyl  ethyl  acetic  acid,     CHsv 


>CHCOOH. 
Trimethyl  acetic  acid,  CHsv 


c,h/ 


CHrrCCOOH, 

and  of  these,  the  one  usually  found  in  commerce  is  the  isopropyl  acetic 
acid,  this  body  being  recognized  in  pharmacy  as  addum  valerianicum. 

Valerianic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  some  animal  fluids,  such  as  sweat. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  esters  in  dolphin  fat,  but  the  chief  natural 
origin  of  valerianic  acid,  from  which  it  obtains  its  name,  was  from  valer- 
ian root,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water. 

Usually,  however,  it  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  the  appropriate 
amyl  alcohol  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Valerianic  acid  is  a  mobile,  oily  liquid,  boiUng  at  175°C.,  of  specific 
gravity  0.935,  having  the  characteristic  odor  of  valerian.  It  combines 
with  alkalis  to  form  salts,  such  as  the  valerianates  of  ammonium,  iron, 
and  zinc,  each  of  which  is  discussed  under  its  respective  metal,  hence  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  cite  that,  in  order  to  get  a  white  crystaUine  sample 
of  ammonium  valerianate,  monohydrated  valerianic  acid  must  be  used, 
and  not  the  trihydrated  frequently  foimd  in  conmierce.  The  trihydrated 
can  be  converted  into  the  monohydrated  by  crystallizing  a  mixture  of 
neutral  sodium  valerianate  with  the  crude  acid,  and  treating  the  crystal- 
line acid  salt  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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Valine  is  alpha-amino-isovaleric  acid,(CHs)  sCHCH(NHa)COOH.  It  is  an  active 
constituent  of  ergot.     (See  p.  837.) 

While  tricarballylic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  aconitic  acid  are  derivatives 
of  hexane,  they  can  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
leaving  the  next  chapter  for  the  sole  consideration  of  those  very  important 
hexane  derivatives,  the  carbohydrates. 

Tricarballylic  Acfd  (CsH^CCOOH),).— This  acid  with  the  long  name  is  cited  not 
because  of  its  pharmaceutic  value,  but  merely  because  it  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  compounds  just  mentioned  and  of  the  important  organic  acid  which  w3I 
be  cited  next.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  formula  given  below,  that  this  repressitB 
that  acid  of  hexane  containing  three  carboxyls,  and  which,  tnerefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  oxidation  product  of  primarv  triatomic  hexyl  alcohoL  It,  therefore, 
serves  the  purpose  of  introducing  its  oxy-derivative,  which  is  none  other  than  cUrie 
acid,  C,H40H(C00H),. 

ACroUM  CITRICUM— Citric  Acid 

(Acid.  Cit.) 

A  tribasic  organic  acid  usually  obtained  from  the  juice  of  limes  or  lemons.  It 
contains  not  less  than  d9.5  per  cent,  of  CeHgOT  -h  HjO  or  C,H4(OH)(COOH),  +  HjO 
(210.08).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Descrivtion. 

Colorless,  translucent,  right-rhombic  prisms  or  white  powder;  soluble  in  about 
0.5  part  of  water,  in  about  1.5  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  21  parts  of  ether.  For  details 
see  IJ.S.P.,  p.  9. 

For  testa  for  identity ,  for  impurities:  Tartaric  acid  (no  odor  of  burnt  sugar  on  igni- 
tion;  does  not  color  sulphuric  acid  more  than  yellow).  Oxalic  acid  (the  calcium  test.. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  l^ui  (usual  tests)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  9  and  also  Part 
V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Citric  acid  was  isolated  by  Scheele  in  1789  from  the  juice 
of  lemon,  and  analyzed  by  Liebig  in  1831 ;  while  the  structure  of  the  body 
was  proposed  by  Salet  (1868)  and  confirmed  by  Grimaux  and  Adam 
(1880). 

Citric  acid  occurs  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  some  other  fruits, 
the  former,  however,  being  the  source  of  the  commercial  article.  Bv 
treating  lemon-juice  with  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  citrate  is  precipi- 
tated out,  and  this  precipitate,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  is  treat«l 
with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate  is  formed 
and  citric  acid  goes  into  solution.  The  citric  acid  solution  is  then  con- 
centrated in  vacuo  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Several  syntheses  of  citric  acid  have  been  accomplished,  one  of  which  is  from  cur- 
ballylic  acid,  thus  proving  its  structural  formula.  None,  however,  has  attained  com* 
mercial  value.  • 

A  fermentation  process  of  manufacture  in  which  glucose  is  acted  upon  by  a  special 
enzyme  in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  nitrogenous  matter,  has  been  devised  by  Buchner. 

Citric  acid  occurs  in  translucent,  right-rhombic  prisms,  melting  at 
152°  to  153°C.,  having  the  specific  gravity  1.6,  and  soluble  in  0.5  part  (rf 
water. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallixatioQ, 
and  is  prone  to  efflorescence.  Moreover,  if  the  acid  is  heated  to  175T.. 
it  will  not  merely  lose  its  water  of  crystaUization,  but  also  a  molecule  of 
water  from  its  own  structural  formula,  with  formation  of  a  new  body, 
aconitic  acid. 

It  may  be  well  to  compare  the  graphic  formula  of  the  three  acict 
just  mentioned  along  with  the  alcohol  from  which  derived: 
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Primary  triatomic 
hexyl  alcohol. 

CH,CH,OH 


Tricarballylic 
acid. 

CHtCOOH 


CH— CHiOH 


,CH,OH 


CHCOOH 
CH2COOH 


Citric 
acid. 

CHjCOOH 

COHCOOH 

CHjCOOH 


Aconitic 
acid. 

CHCOOH 
C— COOH 
CHjCOOH. 


The  fact  that  citric  acid  easily  parts  with  a  molecule  of  water  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  and,  therefore,  undue  heat  should  not  be  used 
in  evaporating  a  solution  of  citric  acid  or  of  its  salts.  In  fact,  the  evapo- 
ration should  take  place  in  vacuo. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 


DRUGS  CONTAINING  FRUIT  ACIDS 

As  this  opens  the  subject  of  crude  drugs,  a  few  words  of  introduction 
may  be  advisable. 

Veg€i<ible  drugs  consist  of  whole  plants,  plant  parts,  or  plant  excretions, 
in  other  words,  are  portions  of  that  collection  of  cells  called  a  plant. 
Knowledge  of  plants  forms  the  science  of  botany,  and  a  full  discussion  of 
this  science  is  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work;  hence  the  student  is 
referred  to  list  of  standard  text-books  given  in  the  Preface.  To  explain 
the  ''official  definitions"  (p.  24)  of  the  drugs  that  must  be  considered  in 
this  book  a  slight  r6sum6  of  the  important  plant  parts  is  in  order  and  is 
here  given,  fuller  details  of  peculiar  cases  being  considered  under  drugs 
illustrative  of  each  case. 

The  study  of  vegetable  drugs — of  the  plant  parts  used  in  medicine — 
forms  that  branch  of  knowledge  called  organic  materia  medica,  and  even 
this  in  its  complete  form  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  work,  reference 
to  the  leading  text-books  on  the  subject  being  found  in  the  Preface. 

In  the  study  of  materia  medica,  drugs  are  usually  grouped  as  belong- 
ing to  the  several  classes  of  plant  parts — roots,  stems,  rhizomes,  tubers, 
woods,  barks,  leaves,  bulbs,  herbs,  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds — hence  it 
may  be  weU  to  define  these  parts  (or  organs)  at  this  place. 

A  root  is  that  part  of  the  plant  axis  that  does  not  bear  leaves.  Roots 
are  not  always  under  ground:  thus,  ivy  has  roots  above  ground  that  aid  the 
plant  in  climbing. 

A  stem  is  that  portion  of  the  plant  axis  which  does  bear  leaves.  All 
stems  are  not  above  ground;  the  so-called  "roots"  of  the  violet  or  of 
Solomon's  seal,  which  run  horizontally  under  ground,  are  stem  parts,  for 
the  leaves  spring  directly  from  them. 

A  rhizome  is  that  stem  part  which  lives  under  ground.  The  violet 
stem  part  just  mentioned  is  an  example  of  a  rhizome. 

A  tvber  is  a  thickened  underground  stem,  used  as  a  reservoir  for  starch. 
Example,  the  Irish  potato.  In  the  case  of  some  tubers,  they  more 
closely  resemble  roots  than  stems,  and  are  then  called  tuberous  roots;  an 
official  example  of  such  as  is  found  in  aconite. 

Stems  of  large  plants  Uke  trees  are  called  trunks,  and  such  a  trunk  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  the  central  part,  called  the  wood,  and  the  outer, 
more  or  less  corky  layer,  called  the  bark. 

Leaves  are  expansions  of  the  stem  tissue  arranged  regularly  on  the 
8t«m.  Ordinarily  leaves  perform  the  function  of  respiration  or  breathing, 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  conversion  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
they  absorb  from  the  air,  into  starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose. 
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Bidbs  are  collections  of  underground  leaves  attached  to  a  stem  which 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  conical  disk  from  beneath  which  the 
rootlets  project.  The  onion  is  a  good  example  of  a  bulb.  The  difference 
between  a  tuber  and  a  bulb  may  well  be  given  here.  An  example  of  a 
tuber  is  the  Irish  potato,  and  as  the  example  of  a  bulb  the  onion  will  be 
taken,  and  even  slight  examination  will  show  that  these  two  are  different. 
Both  grow  underground,  and  neither  is  a  root;  yet  they  are  not  the  same. 
A  bulb,  like  a  tuber,  is  an  underground  stem,  but  it  goes  farther,  since  it 
also  includes  distinct  underground  leaves.  Thus,  in  the  onion,  the  thick, 
juicy  scales  are  the  underground  leaves,  and  all  there  is  of  the  stem  is  the 
hard  little  base  from  which  the  rootlets  grow  and  to  which  the  scales 
(leaves)  are  attached. 

Herbs  represent  the  whole  dried  plant,  usually  deprived  of  its  roots. 

Flowers  are  leaf  modifications  which  perform  the  function  of  repro- 
duction, the  special  organs  for  this  purpose  being  the  ovary — the  female 
organ — and  the  anther — the  male  organ.  The  fertilized  ovary  develop? 
within  itself — 

SeedSf  which  are  organisms  containing  a  germ — the  beginning  of  a 
new  plant — provided  with  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  it  during 
the  first  days  of  its  sprouting. 

Fruits  represent  the  ripened  ovary  and  its  appendages.  The  appen- 
dages vary  from  a  thin,  chaff-like  ovary  wall,  in  anise,  to  the  large  luscious 
"meat''  and  thick  gi-een  rind  of  the  watermelon. 

Chemically,  drugs  consist  of  many  substances;  those  that  are  plant 
organs  consisting,  histologically,  of  cell-wall  and  cell-contents,  drugs 
that  are  exudations  from  plants  being  usually  entirely  cell-contents. 
This  cell-wall,  which  consists  of  cellulose,  wood,  bast,  or  cork,  according 
to  its  development  is  generally  spoken  of  pharmaceutically  as  "fibrous 
tissue,^*  The  cell-contents  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  such  as 
alkaloids,  glucosides,  neutral  principles,  oils  (volatile  or  fixed),  tannin, 
resin,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  etc.  The  last  four  are  found  in  almost  all 
plants,  while  the  others  are  more  sparingly  found,  and  constitute  the 
active  principle  of  the  specific  drug  under  consideration. 

This  leads  to  the  classification  of  drugs  into  alkaloidal  drugs,  gluco- 
sidal  drugs,  astringent  drugs,  etc.  In  the  consideration  of  every  drug 
on  the  pages  which  follow  the  constituents  will  be  an  important  feature 
study,  and  let  it  be  here  frankly  stated  that  under  constituents  will  be 
given  only  those  which  make  the  drug  of  value.  Thus  in  considering 
alkaloidal  drugs  a  continuous  repetition  of  "gum,  starch,  and  sugar" 
will  be  omitted,  reference  being  made  to  these  constituent-s  only  when 
they  play  an  important  r61e. 

Rhus  Glabra  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  are  dried  sumac  bernes.  These  enjoy  »>me 
vogue  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat;  being  made  into  an  infusion,  which  is  used  as  i 
gargle. 

Tamarindus  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  tamarind^  is  a  preserved  pulp  of  the 
fruit  of  Tamarindus  indica  and  is  frequently  found  in  commerce  mixed  with  molasses. 

Tamarinds  are  used  as  a  refrigerant  and  laxative.  A  drink  from  tamarinds  ainl 
cream  of  tartar  is  popular  in  the  south  for  "thinning  the  blood." 

Dose. — 15  grammes  (240  grains). 

Limonis  Succus  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  lemon  juice,  is  the  commercial  source  of  citiir 
acid.  Note  that  the  original  "neutral  mixture"  (Mistura  Potaasii  Citratis,  p.  41Sl 
was  made  by  neutralizing  lemon  juice  with  potassium  bicarbonate.  It  is  a  refriipprs^' 
and  was  formerly  used  on  shipboard  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  a  loathsome  dae*** 
produced  by  a  steady  diet  of  salt  meat.     It  is  given  in  doses  of  1  fluidounce. 

Succus  Citri,  N.F.,  or  lime  juice^  is  expressed  from  the  lime  fruit,  Citrus  media 
acida.  From  it  is  prepared  succus  cUri  et  pepsinum,  N.F.,  which  is  made  by  wxao^ 
400  mils  of  glycerite  of  pepsin  with  600  mils  of  Ume  juice. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

DERIVATIVES  OF  HEXANE 
The  following  derivatives  of  hexane  (CcHu)  are  of  interest: 

Hexyl  alcohols CeHuOH. 

Capronic  acid CjHnCOOH. 

Mannitol  ^ 

Dulcitol    [ C«H8(0H)«, 

Sorbitol  J 

Glucose,  U.S.P CeHitOe. 

Sugar,  U.S.P CiaHttOu. 

Starch,  U.S.P (CeH,oO,)x. 

Gums CeHioOi. 

Celluose  (purified  cotton  U.S.P.) (CeHioOi)x. 

Pyroxylin,  U.S.P Chiefly  Ci,Hi.(ON0,)A. 

Glucosides. 

Tricarballylic  acid C,H,(COOH),. 

Citric  acid,  U.S.P C,H4(OH)(COOH),. 

Of  the  hexyl  alcoholSy  seventeen  are  possible,  but  since  none  is  of 
pharmaceutic  value,  they  will  not  be  noticed. 

By  the  oxidation  of  one  of  these  alcohols,  capronic  acid,  CH»(CH:)r 
COOH,  is  obtained.  This  capronic  acid  is  a  fatty  acid  discovered  by 
Chevreul  in  '1824,  and  is  found  as  an  ester  in  coconut  oil,  Limbur^^r 
cheese,  and  goat  butter,  and  is  cited  merely  because  it  is  the  only  moDO- 
basic  acid  of  hexane  of  pharmaceutic  interest. 

Mannitol,  C6H8(OH)6,  is  the  hexatomic  alcohol  of  hexane.  It  was  iso- 
lated by  Proust  from  manna  in  1806,  and  is  also  found  in  minute  traces 
in  other  drugs.  The  chief  source  of  commercial  mannite  is  manna,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  treating  with  boiling  alcohol.  From  the  alcoholic 
solution  the  mannite  separates  on  cooling  in  small  white  crystals  of  sweet- 
ish taste. 

.By  careful  oxidation  it  yields  mannosey  a  variety  of  sugar,  while 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid  yields  saccharic  add, 

Dulctte  and  sorbite  are  isomeres  of  mannite,  the  former  obtained  by  reductioa  of 
lactose  (milk-sugar)  and  the  latter  by  reduction  of  glucose. 

These  three  hexatomic  alcohols  yield  ketone  and  aldehyde  derivativefi,  whief 
are  of  great  importance,  such  as  glucose,  mannosey  cane^ugoTy  slarehy  and  cdhtlote, 

• 

The  formula  of  the  first  two  is  CeHi206. 

Cane-sugar  is  CuHaaOn. 

Starch  and  cellulose  (CeiSEioOs),. 

On  examining  these  formulas  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  atoms  attached  to  the  carbon  atoms  are  present  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  in  water,  viz.,  there  are  always  twice  as  many 
hydrogen  atoms  as  oxygen  atoms.  For  this  reason  to  this  class  of  bodies 
was  assigned  the  name  ^^  carbohydrates,'*  although  at  present  but  little 
stress  is  laid  on  this  characteristic. 

Carbohydrates. — While  most  carbohydrates  are  derivatives  of 
hexane,  some  are  found  containing  more  or  less  carbon  than  six.  Thus, 
arabinose  is  CsHioOs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  contain  seven  carbon 
atoms,  some  eight  carbon  atoms,  and  some  nine;  but  practically  sJl  the 
carbohydrates  are  derivatives  of  hexane. 
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The  hexane  carbohydrates  can  be  roughly  grouped  into  three  classes, 
the  first  having  the  form  CeHiaOe,  which  have  representatives  in  glucose 
and  dextrose;  the  second,  being  of  double  formula,  CiiH220ii,  is  found 
in  cane-sugar;  while  the  group  CeHioOs  has  representatives  in  such  well- 
known  bodies  as  starch,  gum,  and  cellidose. 

The  first  examination  of  these  bodies  shows  that  one  should  be  derived 
from  the  other,  thus: 

2CeHioOi,  which  is       Ci:iHsoOio 
plus  one  molecule  of  water,  H2  O, 

gives  us  a  molecule  of  sugar      CnHssOn, 
and  when  to  this  we  add  another 

molecule  of  water,  Ht  O, 

we  get      CiiHt40is 
or     2CeHitOe, 
which  is  the  formula  of  glucose. 

The  transition  of  starch  or  sugar  into  glucose  is  really  performed  by 
the  adding  of  water  (by  chemical  means).  The  reverse  operation  is  not 
so  simple  a  one,  and  has  not  been  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  molecule  of  glucose  minus  one  molecule  of 
water  gives  the  empiric  formula  of  one  molecule  of  starch  or  gum. 

As  in  the  case  cited  above,  the  transformation  of  glucose  into  starch 
has  not  been  accompUshed,  but  the  reverse  operation,  the  conversion 
of  starch  into  glucose,  is  performed  by  the  very  simple  act  of  heating 
the  starch  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  right 
here  that  the  agent  used  for  the  molecular  addition  of  water  is  usually 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  process  of  chemically  combining  water 
is  called  ^  hydrolyzing.*'  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired  to  remove 
water  from  the  molecule  of  an  organic  substance,  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  usually  the  agent  employed,  when  it  is  sadd  to  act  as  a 
'"  dehydratorJ^ 

The  formula,  C6H12O6,  it  will  be  noticed,  differs  from  the  formula  of 
mannitol,  C6H14O6,  by  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less.  It  will 
be  also  noticed  that  this  is  the  difference  between  the  formula  of  an 
ordinary  alcohol  and  its  aldehyde  or  ketone,  and  it  is  really  true  that 
CeHuOa  is  an  aldehyde  or  ketone  derivative  of  the  hexatomic  alcohol, 
C6B[8(OH)6.  The  carbohydrates  are  called  aldoses,  or  ketoses,  according 
as  the  alcohol  group  has  been  changed  to  an  aldehyde  or  a  ketone, 
though  some  are  of  more  intricate  composition. 

The  carbohydrates  can  best  be  studied  by  taking  up  three  groups  in 
their  regtilar  order,  viz. : 

Those  having  formula  CeHisOe,  or  monosaccharides  (monoses) 

Ci«H220ii,  or  bisaccharides  (bioses). 
(CeHioOB)*,  or  polysaccharides. 

THE  MONOSACCHARIDES 

(CeHnO.) 

These  are  bodies  of  more  or  less  sweetness,  and  all  possess  optical  activity,  that 
s,  all  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  either  to  right  or  left,  except  the  synthetic 
nactiye  varieties.  According  to  Van  t'Hoff's  rule,  each  active  substance  should 
contain  at  least  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  investigation  has  shown  that 
his  is  true  in  every  case.  Several  syntheses  of  these  bodies  have  been  accomplished: 
hus  paraformaldehyde  cooked  with  milk  of  lime  gives  acrose;  formaldehyde  cooked 
dth  milk  of  lime  gives  a  mixture  of  formose  and  acrose  (p.  585).    Likewise  dibromide 
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of  acrolein  (p.  611),  when  treated  with  barium  hydroxide,  gives  acrose.  The  bodin 
of  this  series  are  all  readily  converted  into  alcohol  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  ferment,  yeast.  If  other  bacteria  of  fermentation  are  add^,  they  jrield  lactic  or 
butyric  acia  or  dextrin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Following  the  rule  of  aldehydes  and  alcohols,  these  bodies  of  formula  CfHitOi 
oxidize  to  special  acids  under  special  treatment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cad  bf 
reduced  to  special  alcohols. 

They  all  combine  with  calcium  or  strontium  to  form  alcoholates  of  the  same. 
They  give  all  the  reactions  characteristic  of  aldehydes  and  ketones,  for  example,  fonn 
distinct  crystalline  bodies  with  phenyl  hydrazine.  Some  bodies  of  the  group  (man- 
nose  and  glucose)  oxidize  to  the  corresponding  acid  showing  aldehvde  characteristies, 
while  the  fructoses,  under  similar  treatment,  oreak  up,  showing  tneir  ketone  chAra^ 
teristics. 

The  bodies  of  formula  CeHitOc  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups: 

Fructoses,  CH,OH— (CHOH)r— CO— CH,OH. 
Mannoses,  CH,0H-KCH0H)4— CHO. 
Glucoses,  CH,OH— (CH0H)4— CHO. 

Of  each  of  these,  three  varieties  are  known:  (1)  The  levogyre,  which  rotate  the 
ray  of  Ught  to  the  left;  (2)  the  dextrogyre,  which  rotate  the  ray  to  the  right;  and  (3.i 
the  inactive,  which  do  not  affect  the  ray  of  light. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  levogyre  is  abbreviated  to  the  letter  "1,"  dextrogyre,  t<> 
"d,"  and  inactive,  to  "i,"  and  let  it  be  stated  here  that  in  future,  in  this  work,  these 
abbreviations  wiU  be  used  instead  of  the  long  technical  names. 

The  three  fructoses  are  as  follows : 

'*r'  fructose  (acrose) ^  which  is  of  interest  merely  as  one  of  the  synthetic  sui^ani. 

*'d"  fructose  (Jruii-^ugar),  which  is  the  sweet  constituent  of  many  fruits. 

"i"   fructose — levtUose, 

The  three  mannoaes  are  of  no  pharmaceutic  interest  except  as  derivatives  of 
mannite. 

Of  the  three  glucoses^  the  only  one  of  interest  is  the  dextrogyrate. 

GLUCOSUM— Glucose 
(Glucos. — Syrupy  Glucose — Liquid  Glucose) 

A  syrupy  product  obtained  by  the  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  starch,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dextrose  (d-glucose)  [C6H12O6  »  180.10]  and  dextrins. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  slightlv  colored  thick  syrupy  liquid;  sweet  taste;  very  soluble  in  water; 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  202. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Water  (does  not  lose  more  than  21  per  cent 
on  evaporation) .    Free  acid  (a  modified  volumetric  test).   Starch  (not  blue  with  iodine 
Sulphur  dioxide  (does  not  reduce  iodine).     Heavy  metals  and  arsenic  (the  usual  tests,' 
see  U.S.  P.,  p.  202  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  product  is  the  chief  constituent  of  honey  (which  see', 
and  can  be  made  by  inversion  (hydrolysis)  of  cane-sugar  and  of  starch, 
the  reaction  being  as  given  on  p.  623.  The  commercial  source  of  glucose 
is  corn,  from  which  the  embryo  is  removed  by  mechanical  means,  the 
residue  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  to  remove  gluten  and  albuminous 
matter  naturally  found  in  the  corn,  and  the  starch  thus  purified  hydro- 
lyzed  by  treating  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  completion  of  the  inversion, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride,  the 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  filtered  out,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of 
glucose  concentrated  in  vacuo.  Nowadays,  hydrochloric  acid  is  generally, 
used  as  the  hydrolyzing  agent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sepa- 
rated embryo  of  the  corn,  when  submitted  to  expression,  yields  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fixed  oil  {com  oil),  which  is  a  valuable  drying  oil. 
The  original  intent  of  removing  the  germ  was  to  prevent  the  glucose 
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liquid  from  being  greasy,  and  this  affords  another  instance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  special  industry  by  the  utilization  of  side-products.  Glucose 
is  placed  on  the  market  in  two  forms.  One,  is  a  thick,  syrupy  Uquid,  hav- 
ing specific  gravity  1.412,  perfectly  miscible  with  alcohol  and  water. 

A  solid  form  of  glucose  is  now  obtainable,  the  terms  dextrose  and 
grape-sugar  being  at  present  reserved  for  this  soUd  glucose.  Glucose  is 
a  reducing  agent,  changing  cupric  salts  to  the  cuprous  form.  Just  as 
sulphuric  oxide,  SOs,  can  be  converted  into  sulphurous  oxide,  SOj,  by 
reduction,  so  can  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  (or  its  hydroxide,  dissolved  in 
excess  of  alkali),  be  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide,  CU2O,  as  shown  below: 

2CuO  =  CuaOj  cupric  oxide 

leas  O 

yields       CujO   cuprous  oxide^ 

the  valence  of  the  copper  being  reduced  during  the  reaction  from  11  to  i. 

While  this  reaction  occurs  under  the  influence  of  any  reducing  agent, 
it  is  usually  confined  to  the  identification  and  estimation  of  glucose,  for 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  the  brick-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide 
being  very  characteristic.  Glucose  is  a  constituent  of  urine  in  diabetes, 
and  in  this  way  its  identification  is  of  much  importance  to  the  pharma- 
cist. In  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  either  Fehling's  or  Trommer's 
test  is  applied.  The  latter,  which  is  the  oldest,  consists  in  treating  the 
suspected  urine  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  soda  (whereby  the  copper  sulphate  is  converted  into  cupric 
hydroxide). 

On  boiling,  this  blue  cupric  hydroxide  is  converted  into. brick-red 
cuprous  oxide  if  glucose  or  other  reducing  agent  be  present. 

Fehling's  solution  is  an  improved  modbification  intended  for  volu- 
metric analysis.  It  contains  sodium  and  potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle 
salt),  in  addition  to  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  found 
among  the  volumetric  solutions  of  the  pharmacopoeia.     (See  Part  V.) 

Galactose  (CH,0H(CH0H)4CH0).— This  monose  is  made  by  inversion  of  miUt- 

Bugar.     It  oxidizes  to  mucic  acid,  and  is  of  no  pharmaceutic  value. 

* 

THE  DI-SACCHARIDES 

(CijHmOii) 

The  bioees  are  those  carbohydrates  havins  the  formula  CisHtaOn,  and,  as  men- 
tioned above,  these  represent  two  molecules  ofCeHisOe  minus  one  molecule  of  water. 
They  are  much  more  easily  crystallized  than  the  monoses,  are  opticall}r  active,  and 
are  fermentable  only  after  bemg  hydrolyzed,  the  sole  exception  to  this  statement 
being  that  maltose  is  directly  fermentable.  As  already  mentioned,  the  bioses,  under 
treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  special  ferments,  such  as  diastase,  are 
iiydrolyzed  into  bodies  having  the  formula  CeHuOe.  Eacn  biose  yields  different 
products  under  hydrolysis;  thus  cane-suKar  hydrolyzes  to  glucose  and  fructose; 
naltose  to  glucose;  lactose  to  galactose  ana  glucose. 

Maltose  and  lactose  reduce  silver  nitrate  and  Fehling's  solution,  hence  are  aide- 
ivdes.  Cane-sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  act  in  this  way,  hence  contains  no 
udehyd6  groups.  All  three  of  these  oioses  form  esters  of  acetic  acid  containing 
iight  acetyl  groups,  from  which  is  deduced  the  fact  that  each  contains  eight  hy- 
Iroxvls.  There  is  much  in  the  chemistry  of  these  bodies  yet  to  be  cleared,  but  from 
he  few  facts  already  mentioned  it  has  been  decided  that  they  represent  anhydrides 
>f  the  various  glucoses,  evidently  those  into  which  they  separate  under  hydrolysis, 
rhe  exact  chemical  structure  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but 
he  following  formulas  have  been  suggested  for  saccharose  (cane-sugar) : 

40 
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ToUen's  formula.  Fischer's  formula. 

O      CHiOH  I— O  CHrf)H 


CH  \     !  /CH  \ 


\  \6  /  \ 

b    (inoH),  /  \  q/    (choh),        > 


O     (CHOH), 
CH,  ^vl,  Mh  0<       (CHOH), 


JH,OH.  O^OE.  CH 


JHjOH  CHjOH. 

SACCHARUM— Sugar 
(Sacch. — Sucrose) 

Sucrose  [CnHssOu  »  342.18]  obtained  from  cultivated  varieties  of  Saeduffyi^ 
ojjicinarum  Liim^  (Fam.  GraminecB).  and  from  Beta  vulgaris  Linn6|  var.  Rapa  Dumor 
(Fam.  Chenopodiacece)  and  from  otner  sources. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  hardy  dry  crystals  or  white  crystalline  powder ;  sweet  taste;  soluble  in  aboc: 
0.5  part  of  water^  in  about  137  parts  of  alcohol;  insoluble  in  chloroform  or  ether; 
aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory;  [«]©  =  +65.9**.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  36i5 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Insoluble  salts,  ultramarine  or  Pra^i&r 
blue  (no  se^iiment  should  deposit  from  its  solution).  Invert  sugar  (^vimetric 
copper  test).  Calcium,  sulphate  and  chloride  (usual  tests)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  363  and 
also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Sugar  can  be  obtained  from  cane,  Sacdiarum  officinarum, 
beet,  Beta  vulgaris^  or  sorghum,  Andropogon  Sorghum,  var.  Saccharaiu*. 
the  products  in  each  case  being  chemically  identical.  The  three  varietie^ 
of  commercial  sugar  are  yielded  by  three  distinct  plants;  those  yielding 
sugar-cane  and  sorghum  sugar  greatly  resemble  the  corn,  and  in  both 
cases  the  stalks  are  cut  near  the  roots  at  the  proper  season,  the  leave^ 
lopped  off  from  the  stalks,  which  are  then  passed  through  rollers,  by 
which  means  the  juice  is  expressed.  The  juice  is  treated  with  lime  tore 
move  the  gluten  and  albumin,  and  the  lime  removed  as  calcium  carbonate, 
when  the  liquid  consists  of  a  thin  solution  from  which  sugar  is  obtained  by 
appropriate  concentration.  At  present,  in  place  of  lime,  calcium  bisulph- 
ite is  frequently  used.  This  chemical  not  merely  removes  the  gluten  an.l 
albumin,  but  also  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  Formerly  the  light  juice  was  con- 
centrated in  large  pans  under  atmospheric  pressure  ("open  kettle  pr(x?- 
ess")-  III  such  cases,  however,  the  solution  underwent  slight  decompo- 
sition, darkening  the  product,  and  forming  the  commercial  brown  supf 
To  refine  this  brown  sugar  it  is  necessary  to  redissolve  and  clarify  i* 
with  albuminous  matter,  such  as  blood,  filter  through  charcoal  and  tb-^ 
solution  concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  at  the  present  time  this  concentra- 
tion in  vacuo  is  done  from  the  very  beginning.  When  the  liquid  in  tht 
vacuum  pan  has  reached  a  proper  degree  of  concentration,  and  the  stiga* 
is  beginning  to  separate  out  by  crystallization,  the  mass  is  transferrfj 
to  centrifugal  machines  and  is  entirely  freed  from  moisture. 

The  process  of  making  beet'-sugar  is  more  complicated  than  that 
of  making  cane-sugar,  the  saccharine  solution  being  prepared  by  choppii^f 
the  beets  into  small  particles  and  macerating  same  in  warm  water,  tfc 
process  being  known  as  the  diffusion  process.  This  solution  eontab? 
many  more  impurities  than  does  the  cane-juice,  hence  many  and  coc- 
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plicated  methods  of  purification  have  to  be  used,  and  in  this  way  quite 
a  number  of  side-products  of  more  or  less  value  are  obtained.  Thus,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  methyl  chloride  (p.  580)  is  now  obtained  largely 
from  beet-sugar  residue. 

The  process  of  diffusion  mentioned  above  is  now  used  in  some  factories 
in  the  manufacture  of  cane-sugar.  The  cane,  instead  of  being  run 
through  rollers,  is  relieved  of  its  sugar  by  maceration  in  warm  water.  The 
extraction  in  this  case  is  much  more  thorough  than  by  pressure,  but 
requires  more  manipulation,  making  the  process  more  expensive. 

Sugar  appears  in  commerce  usually  in  the  granulated  form,  although 
in  some  sections  of  the  world  the  old-fashioned  sugar-loaf  is  still  used. 
This  is  made  by  pouring  the  most  concentrated  warm  solution  of  sugar 
into  conical  molds,  letting  stand  twenty-four  hours,  draining  off  the 
s}Tup,  and  drying. 

If  a  saccharine  solution  is  allowed  slowly  to  crystallize  on  strings, 
large  transparent  crystals  are  formed,  these  being  known  as  rock-candy. 
Sugar  melts  at  160°C.,  and  if  the  sugar  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
raelting-point  with  the  aid  of  a  little  water  is  then  allowed  suddenly  to 
cool,  it  produces  a  candy  form  of  sugar  sometimes  called  baj:ley sugar. 
If  sugar  is  heated  to  200°C.,  the  product  begins  to  carbonize  and  results 
in  a  deep  brown  liquid  called  caramel.  This  liquid  is  used  largely  as  a 
coloring  matter  in  soda-water  syrups;  hence  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
the  details  of  preparation.  Thus,  if  the  carameled  sugar  is  allowed  to 
cool  without  addition  of  water,  it  will  deposit  in  a  difficultly  soluble  mass. 
The  addition  of  cold  water  to  the  highly  heated  fused  mass  causes  the 
sudden  evolution  of  steam,  with  a  sputtering  which  may  be  dangerous 
when  manufacturing  caramel;  hence  to  insure  perfect  results,  to  the  cara- 
melized sugar  at  the  proper  stage  should  be  added  boiling  water  and  not 
cold  water. 

In  making  sugar  by  the  open  kettle  process  there  is  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  brown  mother  liquor,  and  this  contains  a  quantity  of  sugar 
in  uncrystallized  form,  and  the  concentrated  product  is  called  molasses. 
In  the  modern  manufacture  of  sugar  the  aim  is  to  make  as  large  an  amount 
of  sugar  as  possible,  and  therefore  results  in  a  corresponding  loss  in  the 
\neld  of  molasses.  In  the  vacuum  pan  sugar-making  the  amount  of 
molasses  produced  is  very  small,  and  even  from  this  the  sugar  is  extracted 
by  treatment  with  strontium  salts'  (which  form  soluble  strontium  sac- 
charate),  from  which  the  sugar  can  be  eveiitually  isolated  in  crystalline 
form. 

Sugar,  U.S.P.,  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  of  specific  gravity  1.340, 
and  soluble  in  0.5  part  of  cold  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  water  is  extracted, 
leaving  carbon  behind,  in  other  words,  sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  sugar. 
Its  saturated  aqueous  solution  forms  syrup,  U.S.P.  Sugar  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  sweetener,  possessing  in  this  way  decided  nutritive  properties. 

SACCHARUM  LACTIS— Sugar  of  Milk 
(Sacch.  Lact. — Milk  Sugar — ^Lactose) 

Lactose  [CuHnOu  +  HjO  ==  360.19]  obtained  from  the  whey  of  cow's  milk. 
Preserve  it  in  tightly  cloised  containers. 

Summarized  pescHption. 

Hard,  white,  crystalline  masses,  or  white  powder;  faintly  sweet  taste;  soluble  in 
about  4.9  parts  of  water,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  chloroform  or  ether; 
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aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory;  [a]D  =  52.2**  to  52.5**.  For  details  see  U.S.P. 
p.  363. 

For  teats  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Dextrin  (treated  with  10  per  cent,  alcohol, 
the  filtrate  is  not  precipitated  by  dehydrated  alcohol). 

Cane  sugar  or  glucose  (the  fluid  just  mentioned  does  not  have  more  thanO.QS 
Gm.  residue  from  2  Gm.  sugar  of  milk). 

Starch  (boiled  solution  not  made  blue  with  iodine). 

Heavy  metals  (hydrogen  sulphide  test)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  364  and  also  Part  V  of  ih^ 
book. 

Milk-sugar  is  that  form  of  biose  chemically  called  lactose,  and  is  & 
normal  constituent  of  milk.  Up  to  very  recent  years  practically  all 
milk-sugar  was  made  in  Switzerland,  as,  in  the  United  States,  the  whey 
after  cheese  manufacture  was  used  to  feed  cattle.  At  present,  how- 
ever, much  sugar  of  milk  is  made  in  this  country,  most  of  it  being  pro- 
duced in  New  York  State. 

Milk-sugar  is  made  in  Switzerland  by  simple  concentration  of  whey 
in  open  kettles  and  then  crystallizing  on  sticks.  In  this  country  the 
whey  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  and  the  moist  granular  mass  dried  in  a 
centrifugal  machine. 

Milk-sugar  appears  either  in  hard  white  crjrstals  or  in  fine  white 
powder,  with  a  taste  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  cane-sugar.  As  mentioned 
above,  it  directly  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  while  cane-sugar  has  no 
action  on  Fehling's  solution  until  hydrolyzed.  Another  point  of  chem- 
ical distinction  between  the  two  products  is  shown  in  the  test  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  namely,  that  milk-sugar  when  sprinkled  upK^n  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  should  not  blacken  the  same;  if  it  did,  the  presence 
of  cane-sugar  is  indicated.  In  carrying  out  this  test  great  care  should 
be  exerted  to  use  nothing  but  the  pure  powdered  milk-sugar.  If  frag- 
ments of  the  stick  or  string  on  which  it  crystallized  were  present,  sucb 
would  produce  a  brown  color  with  the  acid. 

Maltose  is  the  sugar  which  is  found  in  official  maU.  Malt  is  made 
from  barley  by  placing  same  in  a  warm,  moist,  light  place,  and  when 
the  seeds  begin  to  sprout,  they  are  heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  life 
of  the  young  plants.  The  sprouting  of  a  seed  means  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  embryo  found  therein,  and  during  the  first  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment the  starch  which  is  stored  up  in  the  seed  serves  for  its  food  unlS 
there  is  developed  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to  generate  its  own  food 
from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  The  starch  which  is  found  in  the 
seed  has  to  be  converted  into  soluble  forms  before  it  can  be  assimilated 
by  the  embryo,  and  in  the  case  of  barley,  it  is  converted  into  maltose  by 
the  action  of  the  ferment  diasUise  naturally  residing  in  the  seed.  Ip 
manufacturing  malt  from  barley  the  latter  is  allowed  to  grow  until 
practically  all  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  maltose  by  the  diastase. 
Maltose  is  of  interest  only  as  the  sugar  constituent  of  extract  of  maU 
(which  see). 

THE  POLYSACCHARIDES 

(CeHioOft)* 

These  furnish  several  well-known  products,  both  celluloee  and  stareh  ben£ 
examples.  Both  these  bodies,  however,  are  more  complicated  than  the  mmp^ 
formula  given  above,  and  their  composition  is  usually  expressed  by  (CtHuCVr 
According  to  the  investigation  of  Tollens,  the  x  in  the  case  of  starch  is  4,  while  ir  ^ 
assumed  that  the  real  formula  of  cellulose  is  (C«HioO»)u.  Green  and^  Pferkin  thini 
that  the  sraphic  formula  of  cellulose  is  a  multiple  of  figure  "a;''  while  MoseDiasl 
suggests  the  formula  given  in  figure  "6," 
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(o)  (jb) 
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CHOH— CH— CH,  CHOH— CH— CH, 
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Cellulose  is  so  called  because  it  represents  the  coating  of  the  cell. 
Cells  consist  primarily  of  a  semiliquid  portion  called  the  protoplasm 
and  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall,  and  this  cell-wall,  when  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  purity,  consists  of  pure  cellulose.  A  striking  illustration 
of  pure  cellulose  in  the  form  of  cell-wall  is  found  in  the  official  cotton, 
which  consists  of  the  hairs  of  the  seed  of  Gossypium  herbaceum.  In  this 
case  each  hair  consists  of  a  single  emptied  cell,  hence  it  is  nothing  but  a 
cell-wall,  and  this,  on  chemic^  analysis,  is  shown  to  be  pure  cellulose. 

Cotton  consists  of  long  filaments,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide  (not  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  as  mentioned  in  so  many  books).  Cotton 
is  used  solely  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  is  of  great  value  in  pharmacy 
for  such  operations  as  filtering  and  straining,  and  in  surgery  as  a  dressing. 
The  general  use  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  cloth  is  too  well  known  to  need 
remark. 

GOSSTPIUM  PURIFICATUM— Purified  Cotton 

(Gossyp.  Piuif. — Absorbent  Cotton) 

The  hairs  of  the  seed  from  one  or  more  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Gosaypium 
herbaceum  lism&  (Fam.  MalvacecB),  freed  from  adhering  impurities  and  linters  and 
deprived  of  fatty  matter. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  soft,  fine  filaments;  insoluble  in  ordinary  solvents;  soluble  in  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide;  ash,  not  more  than  0.2  of  1  per  cent.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  208. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities;  acid  or  alkali  (tested  with  phenolphthalein 
and  with  methyl  orange). 

Fatty  matter  (not  more  than  0.6  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  ether). 

I>yes  (alcoholic  percolate  neither  blue  nor  green). 

Resins  and  soap  (not  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  alcohol),  see  U.S. P., 
p.  208,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks, — This  represents  raw  cotton  freed  from  fat  by  boiling  in  a 
very  dilute  alkaline  solution,  and  washing  very  thoroughly  with  water 
the  first  portion  of  which  has  been  acidulated.  It  is  commonly  called 
absorbent  cotton. 

Kaw  cotton  floats  when  placed  in  water,  because  each  filament  is 
coated  with  a  layer  of  oil,  rendering  the  cellulose  impervious  to  water, 
which  cannot,  therefore,  displace  the  air  in  the  lumen  (the  cavity)  of  the 
cell-  In  this  way  each  filament  of  raw  cotton  is  buoyed  up  by  the  air 
within  its  lumen.  Absorbent  cotton  is  this  raw  cotton  freed  from  its 
oily  covering.  Water  is,  therefore,  able  to  penetrate  the  cellulose  and 
thus  displace  the  air  in  the  lumen.  The  cellulose  itself  being  heavier 
th£u:i  water,  the  water-filled  filaments  sink;  hence  a  pledget  of  absorbent 
jotton  placed  upon  water  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Purified  cotton  is  used  as  a  surgical  dressing  and  as  a  filtering  medium. 
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Linen,  the  fibers  of  stem  of  the  flax  consists  of  a  modification  of  cellulose  and  tSk, 
the  fibers  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm  is  a  mixture  of  two  protein  substances;  alk 
fibroin  and  silk  gelatin. 

Paper  originally  represented  a  special  form  of  shredded  linen  or  cotton. 
The  details  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book,  but  suflice  it  to  say  that  the  mass  of  shreds,  when  rolled  out  into 
paper,  forms  an  absorbent  sheet  known  as  filter-  or  blotting-paper,  accord- 
ing to  its  thickness.  Writing  paper  represents  this  absorbent  paper, 
which  has  been  coated  with  a  layer  of  some  substance  which  ink  will  not 
penetrate,  such  as  a  combination  of  glue  with  albumin,  resin,  or  casein. 
Most  paper  now  used  in  printing  is,  however,  made  from  wood-fiber. 

If  cotton  or  linen  paper  is  rapidly  passed  through  50  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  outer  layer  of  cells  becomes  converted  into  a  starch  modifi- 
cation (amyloid),  forming  the  well-known  product  called  parchmerU  paper. 
If  the  paper  is  allowed  to  remain  long  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  dextrin,  which  will  dissolve  in  the  acid.  The  same  is 
true  of  absorbent  cotton;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but 
the  solution  in  this  case  is  different  than  is  the  solution  of  the  cotton  in 
ammoniacal  copper  oxide,  because  in  the  acid  it  dissolves  not  as  cellulose, 
but  as  dextrin,  whereas  the  copper  solution  is  simply  a  solution  of  the 
cellulose  from  which  the  cotton  can  be  redeemed  by  evaporation. 

Cotton  or  cellulose,  like  glucose  and  the  sugars,  is  an  alcohol,  as  L^; 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  the  ester,  nitrocellulose.  Several 
forms  of  nitrocellulose  are  known,  these  being  grouped  into  two  classes— 
the  first,  true  pyroxylins,  and  the  coUoxylins. 

The  first,  which  is  the  true  gun-cotton,  was  discovered  by  Schoenbein 
in  1864,  and  has  the  formula  Ci2Hi4(ONOj)804,  which,  it  will  be  noticed, 
contains  six  nitro-groups. 

The  second  series,  the  colloxylins,  are  respectively: 

Ci,H„rONO,)»Os, 
Ci,Hie(0N0,)40e, 
C„Hi7(ONO,),07, 

containing  five,  four,  and  three  nitro-groups.  The  true  pjrroxylin  men- 
tioned above  is  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ^cohol  and  ether,  whereas  the 
three  colloxylins  are  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Which 
of  these  nitro-bodies  is  produced  depends  on  the  proportion  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  employed  and  the  duration  of  maceration. 

Gossypittin  stypticum  (N.F.),  or  styptic  ca^n,  is  absorbent  cotton  impregnated 
with  ferric  chloride. 

PYROXYLINUM— Pyroxylin 
(Pyroxylin. — Soluble  Gun  Cotton) 

A  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  op 
cotton  and  consisting  chiefly  of  cellulose  tetranitrate  [CisHu(ONO«)40e  »  304171. 
Preserve  it  in  cartons,  packed  loosely,  and  protected  from  light  and  moistuFe. 

Summarized  Description, 

Yellowish-white  matted  masses  of  filaments  looking  like  raw  cottcm;  harsh  to 
touch;  very  inflammable;  explosive:  decomposes  when  kept  in  closed  bottles;  solabir 
in  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  ether  ana  1  volume  of  alcohol,  also  in  acetone  and  in  glacial 
acetic  acid.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  3^. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities.  Soluble  matter  (treated  with  water,  tbe 
filtrate  is  not  acid  nor  does  it  extract  more  than  0.3  of  1  per  cent,  of  solid  mattrr,, 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  349,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Pyroxylin  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  three  colloxylins  (chiefly  the 
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t^tranitrate)  given  above,  and  is  made,  as  mentioned  above,  by  immers- 
ing cotton  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  An  interesting 
fact  in  the  manufacture  worth  pointing  out  is  that  the  macerating  cotton 
iihould  be  carefully  covered,  as  it  has  been  noticed  that  if  a  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  dish,  particles  of  dust  and  the  like  are  apt  to  start 
a  new  reaction  in  the  mixture,  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  dextrin 
and  complete  solution  of  the  pyroxylin. 

The  manufacture  of  pyroxylin  is  simple,  but  the  freeing  of  the  cotton 
from  acid  is  tedious,  and  usually  takes  a  large  quantity  of  water  for  the 
purpose.  If  p3rroxylin  is  not  freed  from  acid,  it  will  assume  a  brown  tint 
and  decompose.  The  same  decomposition  occurs  if  pyroxylin  is  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  hence  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  be  kept 
in  cartons. 

The  p3n*oxylin  of  the  pharmacopoeia  has  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  of  cotton,  but  possesses  a  harsh  feel,  rather  than  the  softness  of  the 
pure  cotton.  It  should  be  completely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  alco- 
hol and  3  parts  ether,  and  this  solution,  containing  4  per  cent,  of  gun- 
cotton,  is  official  under  the  name  collodion  (p.  213). 

Gim-cotton  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  of  substances,  portions 
brought  in  contact  with  a  flame  instantly  igniting  with  a  very  brilliant 
light,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  ash  behind.  Its  great  inflammability  makes 
it  a  rather  dangerous  product  to  have  around,  and,  therefore,  it  should 
be  handled  with  the  utmost  caution  and  kept  remote  from  heat  or  fire. 
If  gun-cotton  be  heated  in  a  confined  space,  the  same  decomposition 
occurs  with  explosive  violence,  and  it  is,  therefore,  used  as  an  explosive. 

Its  action,  however,  is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  safe  for  this  purpose; 
hence  nitroglycerin  is  preferred  for  blasting  rather  than  gun-cotton. 

A  mixture  of  pyroxylin  with  camphor,  whitened  with  zinc  oxide,  and  made  pliable 
with  castor  oil,  forms  the  well-known  commodity  ceUvloid.  This  possesses  the  same' 
inflammability  as  pyroxylin,  and,  therefore,  its  use  in  various  articles  of  apparel,  such 
as  combs,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Non-inflammable  formyl-  and  acetyl-cellulose 
products  are  now  being  made. 

Artificial  sWcs  are  prepared  by  treating  cotton  with  certain  chemicals  producing 
cellulose  products  having  the  lui^rous  appearance  of  the  product  of  the  silk-worm. 
In  one  process^  the  cotton  is  dissolved  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide  and 
is  then  precipitated  by  addition  of  acids.  The  pulp  mass  thrown  down  is  ''spun" 
by  pressing  through  minute  orifices.  In  another  process,  nitrocellulose  is  prepared 
and  the  nitric  acid  is  then  removed  bv  treatment  with  alkali;  while''  viscose"  silk  is 
wdium-cellulose  thiocarbonate,  made  by  treating  paper  in  strong  alkali  and  macerat- 
ing the  mercerized  cellulose  thus  obtained,  with  oenzin  and  carbon  disulphide.  The 
bhiocarbonate  which  results  is  then  treated  with  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid 
ind  the  resultant  "viscose"  is  "spun"  as  described  above.  These  substances  can 
be  "spun"  in  sheets  and  such  "lammated  silks"  are  now  being  sold  under  trade  names 
IS  substitutes  for  sheet  gutta-percha  and  oil  silk  as  a  protective  coating  for  wounds. 

Wood  is  ceUulose  which  has  become  impregnated  with  lignin,  C40H44- 
3ii,  and  which  is  presumably  a  condensation  product  of  coniferyl  alcohol. 
Fhe  botanic  side  of  wood  has  been  considered  on  p.  619,  and  it  needs, 
;heref ore,  to  be  discussed  at  this  place  only  as  a  chemical.  Of  late  years 
he  demand  for  cheap  paper  has  led  to  the  use  of  wood  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  instead  of  linen  and  cotton.  Such  paper  is  by  no  means  as 
iurable  as  that  from  pure  cellulose,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to  be  able 
x>  decide  whether  a  given  sample  of  paper  contains  wood-fiber.  This  is 
rery  beautifully  determined  by  pouring  on  the  suspected  paper  a  solu- 
ion  of  aniline  acetate. 

If  the  paper  is  pure  cellulose,  no  change  of  color  will  be  produced, 
)ut  with  a  slight  amount  of  wood-fiber  the  reagent  will  form  a  brilliant 
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yellow.  If  paper  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  phloroglucin,  followed  by  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  bright  red  stain  results 
if  wood-fiber  is  present. 

Starches  represent  bodies  having  the  formula  (CeHioOs)!.  They 
are  formed  in  the  leaves  of  plants  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water  under 
the  influence  of  chlorophyl,  as  already  explained  on  p.  585  and  represent 
the  great  plant  reserve  stuff. 

During  the  time  it  is  in  leaf  the  plant  manufactures  starch,  which  is 
then  stored  up  as  nourishment  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  following  spring. 
While  starch  is  formed  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  these  leaves  are  shed  by 
the  plant  in  the  winter  it  is  necessary  that  starch  be  stored  in  some  other 
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Fig.  242.— MicroBoopio  appearance  of  different  starches  (uniform  magnitude)  (NoSl): 

1,  Arrowroot;  2,  raw  tapioca;  3,  tapioca. 

organ  during  that  period;  hence  the  starch  formed  in  the  leaves  is  trans- 
ported to  the  organs  in  which  it  will  be  reserved  (very  frequently  the  roots 
or  rhizome),  where  it  is  changed  back  into  starch.  Likewise  in  the  spring, 
the  stored  matter  is  converted  once  more  into  sugar,  which  pssses  b 
solution  up  to  the  growing  part  of  the  plant.  This  solution  is  known  a? 
"sap,"  and  commercial  advantage  is  taken  of  the  sugar. contents  of  sap 
in  the  preparation  of  maple^siigar. 

Starch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  plant,  in  particles  called  starch- 
granules.  The  appearance  of  these  granules  is  characteristic  for  tit 
different  varieties  of  starch,  and  some  are  shown  in  Fig.  242. 

Hartwich  and  Wichmann  have  shown  that  a  wheat  starch  granule  weighs  abou' 
69  trillion ths  of  a  gramme;  while  a  potato  starch  granule  weighs  about  7.6  billioniris 
of  a  gramme. 

» 

The  starches  are  usually  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  on  being  treat^i 
with  hot  water  swell  into  a  paste,  which  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
The  test  for  starch  is  that  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  iodine  to  stance 
paste  turns  it  blue,  and  if  too  much  iodine  is  added,  it  becomes  black 

As  mentioned  above,  starch  is  converted  by  the  ferment  diastase  int*) 
maltose  (p.  628),  while  the  same  starch  treated  with  sulphuric  add  is 
converted  into  glucose. 

The  most  abundant  starch  is  that  from  potato,  from  which  it  l' 
extracted  by  a  very  simple  process,  grated  potato  being  poured  in*^ 
troughs  over  which  water  is  allowed  to  run,  the  water  dissolving  out  tfo* 
abuminates  and  other  soluble  principles,  while  the  starch  settles  in  tbt' 
bottom  of  the  trough  in  which  it  is  collected.  This  potato  starch  is  tbr 
well-known  starch  used  in  laundries,  the  starch  for  food  or  medicine  bein^ 
obtained  either  from  corn  or  wheat. 
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AMYLUM— Starch 
(Amyl. — Corn  Starch) 

The  starch  grains  separated  from  the  grain  of  Zea  Maya  Linn^  (Fam.  GraminecB). 

Summarized  Description, 

Fine  powder  or  irregular,  annular,  white  masses,  consisting  of  polygonal,  spheroidal 
starch  grains,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol;  boiled  with  15  parts  of  water  it 
jields  a  jelly.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  49. 

Remarks. — The  official  starch  is  that  from  com.  As  seen  in  the 
picture,  starch-granules  from  the  same  source  are  similarly  marked, 
having  more  or  less  well-defined  concentric  rings  radiating  from  a  central 
spot  called  the  hilum. 

Starch  Modifications. — Lichenin  is  a  variety  of  starch  foimd  in  Irish 
moss.    It  does  not  turn  iodine  blue. 

Invlin  is  a  starch  modification  found  in  roots  of  the  natural  order 
Compositse.  It  differs  from  starch  in  being  soluble  in  water,  from  which 
it  separates  in  crystalline  form  and  turns  iodine  yellow  instead  of  blue. 

Glycogen  is  a  starch  modification  which  is  of  interest  only  because  of 
its  animal  origin,  being  found  in  the  liver. 

GUMMT  SUBSTANCES 

Gums  have  a  composition  similar  to  starch.  They  differ  from  starch 
in  being  either  soluble  iy  cold  water  or  swelling  to  a  jelly  therein,  and  in 
being  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  On  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  they  yield  mucic  acid,  while  starch  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid  yields  dextrin. 

Among  the  gummy  principles  of  pharmaceutic  importance  are  the 
following: 

Dextrin,  made  by  oxidation  of  starch  with  nitric  acid,  this  being  the 
commercial  method  of  manufacture. 

It  is  also  produced  by  simply  heating  starch,  and  it  is  of  passing  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  polish  we  see  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  due  to  the  dextrinization  of  the  starch  of  the  flour,  and  to  the  same  cause 
is  due  the  high  polish  acquired  by  ironing  well-starched  linen. 

Dextrin  is  a  whitish-yellow  body,  dissolving  in  water  to  form  mucilage, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  employed.  On  account  of  the  high  price 
of  gum  arabic,  dextrin  has  been  suggested  as  an  emulsifier  in  making  cod- 
liver  oily  and,  in  fact,  a  recipe  for  making  an  emulsion  with  dextrin  was 
given  in  the  third  edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  Such  emulsions 
have  never  yielded  satisfactory  results  in  the  writer's  experience. 

Arabic  Add, — This  is  the  active  principle  of  acacia,  where  it  is  found 
as  the  calcium  salt  (arabin).  On  hydrolysis  it  yields  glucose  and  arabi- 
nose,  the  latter  a  carbohydrate  having  the  formula  CoHioOs. 

Bassorin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  gum  tragacanth.  It  differs  from 
dextrin  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  but  simply 
swells  to  form  mucilage. 

Cerasin,  or  fruit-gum,  is  the  well-known  exudation  from  peach  and 
plum  trees.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkali. 

Pectins  are  acid  combinations  of  carbohydrates.  They  are  found 
in  various  vegetable  juices,  and  imder  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  pectase 
they  coagulate.  This  explains  the  manufacture  of  jellies  from  fruit- 
juices,  and  also  explains  why  preparations  of  some  drugs,  notably  senega, 
gelatinize.  Bertrand  and  MaU^vre  found  that  calcium,  or  one  of  the  other 
alkaline  earths^  is  necessary  to  produce  gelatinization,  proving  that  the 
coagulated  mass  is  the  calcium  salt  of  pectic  acid,  and  not  pectic  acid 
itself. 
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SACCHARINB  DRUGS 

MANNA— Manna 

The  dried  saccharine  exudation  of  Frtixinus  Omus  Linn6  (Fam.  OleaeetB). 

ConstUuerUs. — Mannitol,  sugar,  dextrin.    Fraxiny  CieHigOio- 

Remarks. — Manna  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  manna  ash  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  solidif3dng  in  the  chill  evening  air.  The  pharma- 
copoeia directs  the  use  of  what  is  commercially  called  ''large-flake'' oi 
''small-flake/'  manna,  ''sorts"  manna  being  rejected.  A  favorite  method 
of  administration  is  as  "senna,  manna,  and  salts"  (compound  infusion  of 
senna,  p.  217). 

Medical  Properties. — ^Laxative. 

Dose. — 15  grammes.  (240  grains). 

MALTUM— Malt 

The  grain  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  Hardeum  satimun  Jessen  (Fam.  (TramttMr), 
partially  germinated  artificially,  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  55"C. 
it  is  capable  of  converting  not  less  than  5  times  its  weight  of  starch  into  sugars. 
Protect  it  from  heat  and  moisture. 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellowish  or  amber-colored  grains;  agreeable  characteristic  odor;  sweet  taste;  not 
less  than  70  per  cent,  of  soluble  solids;  not  more  than  O.S^er  cent,  acidity  (csalcukted 
as  lactic  acia.)     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  265. 

For  a$9ay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  266. 

Constitttents. — Maltose  and  diastase. 

Remarks. — Malt  is  barley-seed  permitted  to  begin  to  sprout  when 
the  insoluble  starch  is  converted  by  the  ferment  (Sastase  into  soluble 
sugar  (maltose),  that  it  can  be  of  service  in  feeding  the  young  plant. 
So  soon  as  this  conversion  is  accomplished  the  plant  life  is  destroyed  by 
heating  to  70^C.  Malt  is  official  merely  because  used  for  fw^lnng  the 
official  extract  of  malt  (p.  278). 

MEL— Honey 

A  saccharine  secretion  deposited  in  the  honeycomb  by  the  bee,  Apia  meUiffra 
Linn^  (Fam.  Apida). 

Summarized  Deecriptian. 

Thick,  syrupy,  light  yellow  or  yellow-brown  liquid;  characteristic  odor;  sweet, 
faintly  acrid  taste;  levorotatory;  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  the  liquid  has 
sp.  gr.  1.099.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  269. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Starch  or  dextrin  (boiled  with  water,  solu- 
tion not  colored  blue,  green  or  red  with  iodine).  Foreign  colors  or  axo  dyes  (color 
of  solution  not  changed  on  adding  ammonia  or  hydrocnloric  acid).  Inywt  sunr 
(ethereal  extract  not  colored  orange,  cheny  or  brown  red  with  resorcinol).  Chloriaes 
and  sulphates  (usual  test),  see  U.S.P.,  p.  269,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

ConstituerUs. — Dextrose,  levulose,  traces  of  cane-sugar,  and  dextrin, 
particles  of  wax. 

Remarks. — Honey  usually  represents  the  nectar  extracted  from  flowers 
by  the  bee  and  stored  in  the  honeycomb  for  food  purposes. 

That  the  bee  is  able  to  produce  a  chemical  change  in  the  nectar  in 
transferring  it  from  the  flower  to  the  comb  is  shown  by  the  ability  of 
captive  be^  to  convert  dextrogjrrate  sugar  to  levogyrate  honey.  TTie 
tests  for  honey  given  above  are  important,  as  commercial  honey  is  do> 
toriously  adulterated  with  artificial  glucose  (starch  sugar).  The  harium 
chloride  test  for  sulphates  has  a  bearing  on  this  point,  since  most  com- 
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mercial  glucose  contains  traces  of  sulphates  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
used  in  producing  it  from  starch. 

FcT  darified  honey ,  U.S.P.,  see  p.  204. 

Medical  Properties. — Practically  none,  save  as  a  pharmaceutic  vehicle 
and  as  an  excipient. 

Doee. — 4  mils  (1  fluidrachm). 


PnuMun  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  prune,  the  partly  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Prunus 
domettica  Linn^  (Fam.  Rosacea) ;  contains  sugar,  malic  acid,  pectin,  and  is  used  as  a 
laxative  and  nutritive.     It  is  an  ingredient  of  confection  of  senna,  N.F. 

Cassia  Fistula  (U.S.P.  VIII :  N.F.  IV),  or  caagia  fistula,  the  dried  fruit  of  Catharr 
iocarpM8  linn^  Persoon  (Fam.  LeguminosecB),  contains  sugar^  gum,  pectin^  and  citric 
acid  and  is  an  ingredient  of  confection  of  senna,  N.F.  It  is  a  laxative  m  60-grain 
doses. 

Ficus  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  fi(f,  is  the  partiaU>r  dried  fruit  of  Ficua  Carica 
Lum4  (Fam.  Maracem).  It  contains  sugar,  gum  and  nitrogenous  bodies.  Its  only 
true  fruit  part  is  the  tiny  seed  ''seeds"  (or  achenes).  Tne  so-called  fruit  is  the 
basis  (receptacle),  upon  the  hoUow  interior  surface  of  which  rest  the  separate 
minute  flowers  and  the  fruit  produced  therefrom.  Such  fruit  is  caUed  a  syconium. 
Figs  are  demulcent,  laxative,  and  nutritive.  It  is  a  constituent  of  confection  of 
semia. 

TRITICUM— Triticum 
(Tritic. — Couch  Grass — Dog  Grass) 

The  dried  rhisome  and  roots  of  Agrojtyron  repens  (Linn^)  Beauvois  (Fam.  Qrami- 
nm),  gathered  in  the  spring. 

ComAiiuenJts. — Levulose,  triticin,  malates,  mucilage. 

Remarks. — This  drug  is  known  as  couck  grass  and  quick  grass.  It  has 
already  been  discussed  as  yielding  a  fluidextract  made  with  aqueous 
menstruum  (p.  246). 

Medical  Prapcr<ie«.-*-Diuretic. 

Dose. — 8  grammes  (120  grains). 

isuciLAGmons  drugs 

A  mucilaginous  drug  is  one  containing  one  of  the  gums,  discussed 
From  the  chemical  standpoint  on  p.  633.  To  what  is  there  stated  need 
f)nly  be  added  the  warning  that  many  substances  commonly  called 
"gums"  are  not  true  gums,  in  the  modem  pharmaceutic  sense  Thus 
'gum  elastic"  (or  rubber)  and  "chicle  gum"  (the  basis  of  modern  chew- 
ing-^um)  are  dried  milk-juices;  "gum  asafetida"  (p.  777)  and  "gum 
n3rrrh"  (p.  777)  are  gum  resins;  "gum  camphor"  (p.  733)  is  the  solid 
3art  of  a  volatile  oil;  "gum  turpentine"  (p.  765)  is  an  oleoresin;  "gum 
olu"  (p.  679)  is  a  balsam;  "gum  mastic". (p.  774)  and  "gum  benzoin" 
p.  776)  are  resins,  and  so  on. 

What  these  substances — ^milk-juices,  gum  resins,  oleoresins,  balsams, 
itc. — really  are  will  be  explained  in  the  appropriate  place,  and  here  let 
t  be  said  that  a  true  gum  is  a  carbohydrate  derivative,  more  or  less 
oluble  in  water  (forming  an  adhesive  solution  or  paste)  and  insoluble 
Q  alcohol. 

ALTHJEA— Althaea 

(Marshmallow  Root) 

The  root  of  AUheea  officinalis  Linn^  (Fam.  Malvacecs)  deprived  of  the  brown, 
orky  layer  and  smaU  roots,  and  carefully  dried.  Preserve  Althsea  in  tightly  closea 
ontainers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  from  time  to 
ime,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 
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Constituerds. — Mucilage,  asparagin  (p.  614),  starch,  sugar,  pectin. 

Remarks. — This  drug  is  commonly  called  ''marshmallow  root," 
it  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  confection,  ^^marshmallow  drops," 
originally  contained  this  drug.  Now  it  is  innocent  of  such  admixtuFe, 
being  made  from  sugar  and  gum  dusted  with  cornstarch.  Powdered 
althsea  is  a  valuable  absorbent  medium  for  making  pills  from  liquids. 

Medical  Properties. — Demulcent,  usually  in  the  form  of  S3n:up  (s>Tupu3 
althffiffi,  N.F.,  p.  202). 

ULMUS— Elm 

(Elm  Bark— Slippery  Elm) 

The  bark  of  Ulmus  fuLva  Michaux  (Fam.  Ulmaceoi),  deprived  of  the  outer  corky 
layer  and  dried. 

ConstUuerUs. — Mucilage,  trace  of  tannin,  and  only  a  very  little  starch. 

Remarks. — Ulmus  or  slippery-elm  bark  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  special 
kind  of  elm  tree,  the  periderm  or  corky  bark  having  been  removed. 

Medical  Properties. — Demulcent  and  emollient.  The  mucilage  (mu- 
cilago  ulmi,  U.S.  P.  VIII,  p.  193)  is  used  as  a  basis  of  domestic  cough 
remedies,  while  the  ground  bark  is  used  as  a  soothing  poultice. 

Sassafras  medixUa  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  sassafras  ^^ith  is  obtained  from 
Sassafras  variifolium.  It  contains  a  mucilage  which  is  not  precipitated  from  aqueooi 
solution  by  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a  demulcent  and  its  cold  infusion,  mucUaifo  uMofm 
medvUcB  N.F.  (p.  193),  is  used  as  a  soothing  basis  for  eye  lotions. 

AGAR— Agar 

(Agar-agar) 

The  dried  mucilaginous  substance  extracted  from'  GracUaria  (SphaTOCocaa] 
lichenoides  Greville  and  other  marine  algse  growing  along  the  eastern  coast  of  As^ 
particularly  several  species  of  GeHdium,  or  uUriopeUis  (Class  Rhodophycea). 

Constituerds. — Chiefly  gelose,  a  carbohydrate  that  hydrolyzes  to  galac- 
tose; ash  (about  4  per  cent.)  consisting  largely  of  diatoms  or  fossilized  mi- 
croscopic plants. 

Remarks. — Agar  comes  from  the  Orient  and  is  prepared  from  sea  weeds. 
It  occurs  in  thin,  translucent  membranes  and  boiled  with  100  parts  of  water, 
yields  upon  cooling  a  stiff  jelly. 

Medical  Properties. — Now  very  popular  as  a  mechanical  remedy  for 
constipation,  by  forming  with  the  fluids  of  stomach  and  intestines  a 
jelly  which  increases  in  bulk  and  causes  a  movement  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  aJso  used  for  making  culture  media  in  bacteriological  work. 

Dose. — 10  grammes  (2  drachms). 

ACACIA— Acacia 
(Acac. — Gum   Arabic) 

The  dried  gummy  exudation  of  Acacia  Senegal  Willdenow,  and  of  other  Afncac 
species  of  Acacia  (Fam.  LeguminoscB). 

Cothstituerds. — Arabin,  a  levogyre  gum,  chiefly  calcium  salt  of  arabic 
acid,  which  hydrolyzes  to  arabinose,  CsHioOs.  It  also  contains  an  oxy- 
dase that  causes  the  color  changes  when  it  is  mixed  with  guaiac. 

Remarks. — Acacia  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  lead  subacetat^". 
ferric  chloride,  and  saturated  solution  of  borax;  hence  these  suhstan«|^ 
should  not  be  prescribed  with  mucilage  of  acacia;  alcohol  also  jK«cipH 
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tates  the  mucilage.    A  mucilage  made  from  3  parts  of  acacia  and  6  parts 
of  water  will,  however,  stand  the  addition  of  1  part  of  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties. — Demulcent.  It  is  the  most  important  pharma- 
ceutic adhesive  agent,  and  is  employed  for  this  purpose  in  emulsions. 
Official  preparations:  Syrup  of  acacia  (p.  196)  and  mucilage  of  acacia 
(p.  193). 

TRAGACANTHA— Tragacanth 

(Trag. — Gum   Tragacanth) 

The  spontaneously  dried  gummy  exudation  from  the  stems  of  Aatragalua  gummifer 
Labillardiere,  or  from  the  other  Asiatic  species  of  Aatragalua  (Fam.  LeguminoaoB), 

Constituents. — Water-soluble  gum,  similar  to  aral^in;  bassorin, 
C1JH20O12  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  simply  swells  therein, 
making  a  jelly;  cellulose. 

Remarks. — ^Tragacanth  differs  from  acacia  in  swelling  to  a  jelly, 
when  mixed  with  water,  instead  of  dissolving  therein,  as  does  acacia. 
The  official  mucilage  (mucilago  tragacanthse,  p.  193)  is  largely  used  as 
a  basis  for  jellies  for  chapped  hands.  It  is  also  an  excellent  pill  excipient. 
Powdered  tragacanth  is  frequently  adulterated  with  Indian  gum^  an 
exudation  from  Sterculia  urens  and  with  sarcoUa,  which  is  obtained  from 
other  species  of  Astragalus. 

Medical  Properties. — Demulcent. 

CHONDRUS— Chondrus 
(Irish  Moss — Carrageen) 

The  dried  plant  of  Chondrua  criapua  (IAnn6)  Stackhouse  and  Gigariina  mamiUoaa 
(Goodenough  et  Woodward)  J.  Aganih  (Fam.  GigarUnacece). 

Constituents. — Pectin  (called  carragheenin  by  Pareira),  mucus,  and 
traces  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

Medical  Properties. — Chondrus  (Irish  moss  or  carragheen)  is  used  as  a 
demulcent  and  nutritive,  being  always  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
jelly  made  by  boiling  one  part  of  drug  with  thirty  parts  of  water  and 
Fetting  strained  solution  cool.  The  decoction,  carefully  evaporated, 
and  the  sjrrupy  residue  poured  on  glass  plates,  yields  scaled  Irish  moss 
jelatin,  (or  geUUinum  chondri  N.F.)  recommended  by  Emlen  Painter  as 
in  emulsifying  base. 

Cetraria,  the  lichen,  Cetraria  ialandica,  was  official  in  former  pharmacopceias, 
>ut  was  dropped  in  the  revision  of  1890.  It  contains  two  mucilagmous  principles. 
icAiniTi,  Ci2HioOio«  and  lichnoid,  and  a  bitter  principle,  ce^raric  acid,  since  discoverea 
o  be  a  mixture.  It  was  used  as  a  nutritive  in  sick  met  in  the  form  of  jelly  (decoctum 
retrariae.  U.S.P.  1890).  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  bitter  cetraric  acid  had  to  be 
emovea  before  jelly  was  made;  hence  the  directions  in  making  the  decoction  to 
hrow  away  the  first  water  in  which  the  drug  was  washed  (p.  218). 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GLUCOSIDES  AND  GLUCOSIDAL  DRUGS 

The  large  and  important  class  of  plant  principles  called  glucosides 
are  ethers  of  glucose  with  complex  bodies,  the  usual  definition  of  gluco- 
sides being  bodies  which,  when  treated  with  a  dilvJted  acid  or  a  ferment,  split 
into  glucose  and  some  other  body. 

This  "other  body"  is  usually  of  complex  character^  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  little  known.  In  most  cases  the  glucoside  derivatives 
are  compounds  of  benzene,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  these  derivatives 
is  extended  and  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  position  in  systematic 
chemistry,  the  glucoside  in  question  can  be  more  properly  studied 
under  such  heading.  Already  we  are  confronted  with  this  condition 
in  the  glucosidal  drugs  bitter  almond  and  black  mustard.  In  each 
case  the  product  of  hydrolysis  is  of  more  pharmaceutic  importance  than 
is  the  glucoside  itself,  hence  black  mustard  is  studied  among  the  thio- 
cyanates  (p.  674),  while  the  bitter  almond  is  considered  along  with  the 
benzaldehydes  (p.  705). 

Even  the  word  "glucose,"  used  in  the  above  definition,  does  not 
indicate  the  definite  chemical  we  know  by  that  name.  As  already  learned, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  bodies  having  the  formula  C6H12O6,  and 
"glucose"  in  the  above  definition  means  any  one  of  these.  More  than 
that,  some  glucosides  yield  carbohydrates  other  than  hexoses;  thus, 
digitalin  is  said  to  yield  digitalose,  C7H14O5. 

Rosenthaler  has  attempted   a  classification  of  glucosides  which  we  condense 
in  the  following  table.     In  this,  the  word  '' aglycone  '*  refers  to  the  ''other  substances '* 
produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  glucosides 
A.  Gltux>iside8  tcilh  nitrogen  free  aglycones, 

I.  Yielding  aliphatic  aglyconea. 

(a)  Alcohols,     ] 

(b)  Aldehydes,      Of  little  importance. 

(c)  Ketones.      J 

(J)  Acids,     Examples,  jalapin,  convolvulin  and  glycyrrhizinic  acid. 
II.  <k.  Yielding  aromatic  aglycones. 
Benzene  derivatives. 

ia)  Alcohols,    Of  little  importance. 
h)  Phenols,    Examples,  arbutin  and  methyl-arbutin. 
(c)  Phenolic  alcohols.    Examples,  salicin  and  populin. 
{d)  Phenolic  adds.    Examples,  gallic  acid  and  tannic  acid  glucosides. 
^.  Yielding  siyrol  derivatives, 

(a)  Alcohols,    Examples,  coniferin  and  syringin. 

(&)  Phenolic   acids   and   lactones.     Examples,    caffetannic    acid,    daphnin, 

sesculin  and  fraxin. 
(c)  Phenolic  esters.    Example,  hesperidin. 
J.  AfUhracene  derivatives.    Examples,  frangulin  and  barbaloin. 
m.  Yielding  heterocyclic  aglycones, 

cu  Flawme  derivatives.    Examples,  quercetin. 

B.  Glucosides  with  aglycones  containing  nitropen, 

I.   Yielding  aliphatic  aglycones.    Of  little  miportance. 
II.   Yielding  aromatic  aglycones.     Example,  amygdalin  and  similar  glucosides. 

C.  Glucosides  wUh  aglycones  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur, 
I.    Yielding  aliphatic  aglycones.    Example,  sinigrin. 

II.   Yielding  aromatic  aglycones.    Example,  sinaTbin. 
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The  word  " hydrolysis^ ^  used  above  expresses  the  process  of  decompos- 
ing chemical  substances  by  introducing  the  element  of  water,  this  being 
the  function  of  the  diluted  acid  or  the  ferment  in  the  decomposition  of 
glucosides,  as  expressed  in  the  following  equations,  illustrative  of  a 
few  examples  of  such  decomposition  of  glucosides: 

Amygdalin  plus  Water  equal  Glucose  plus  Hydrocyanic  acid  plus  BeQzaldehyde. 
C,oH„NO,i     +      2H,0     =     2C6HisO«     +  HCN  +       C,H,CflO 

Arbutin  plus  Water  equal  Glucose  plus  Hydroquinone  plus  Methyl  hydroquiDone. 
C„H,40i4     +    2H,0     «     2C6H„06  +      C.H4(0H),     +       CH,6h,(0H), 

Digitalin  equals  Digitaligenin  plus  Glucose  plus  Digitalose. 
Ct5H(cOi4     =       Cs2H8oOt         +    CeHuOe     +       C7H14O5 

Digitonin  plus  Water  equal  Digitogenin  plus  Galactose  plus  Dextrose. 
C,7H440u     4-     2H,0     =       CisH^Oa       +     CeHi^O,     +     CeHnOe 

Digitoxin  plus  Water  equal  Digitoxigenin  plus  Digitoxose. 
Ca4HM0ii     +     HtO       =         CmH„04         +     2C6Hi,04 


Gentiopicrin  plus  Water  equal  Gentiogenin  plus  Glucose. 

C16H20O9  +  HtO  =  C10H10O4  ^  +  ^  C«HisO« 
Glycvrrhizin  plus  Water  equal  Glycyrrhetinic  Acid  plus  Gl 
C44H.4O19        4-    2H,0     =         C,«H4807  +         ^      2C,H,a07 

Ipuranol  plus  Water  equal  Dextrose  plus  Phytosterol. 


M3rronic  Acid  plus  Water  give  Glucose  plus  Potassium  Bisulphate  plus  Oil  Mustari 
CioHi«KO,NS,  +  H2O     =     CbHuG.     +  KHSO4  +     C,HiC&> 

Salicin  plus  Water  equal  Glucose  plus  Saligenin. 
C„H,807  +     H,0       =     CeHitOe     +       CtHsO, 

Strophanthin  gives  Strophanthidin  plus  Strophantho-biose-methyl-ether  plua  Watc^ 
C4oH«eOi9       -         C,7H,807         +  CitHjiGioCH,  +    2fl,0 

The  following  glucosides  have  been  studied,  but  not  sufficiently  to  funusb  complete 
equation : 

Chiratin  hydrolyzes  to  ophelic  acid  and  chiratogenin. 

Colocynthin  hydrolyzes  to  colocynthein  and  sugar. 

Convallarin  hydrolyzes  to  convallaretin. 

Convallamarin  hydrolyzes  to  convallamaretin. 

Ericolin  hydrolyzes  to  ericinol. 

Parillin  hydrolyzes  to  parigenin. 

Scammonin  hydrolyzes  to  scammonol,  valerianic  acid,  and  grape  sugar. 

Saponin  hydrolyzes  to  glucose  and  sapogenin. 

SAPONINS 

Under  the  head  saponin  we  include  a  large  number  of  glucosides  frothiDg  1*^**? 
when  shaken  with  water,  usually  toxic,  and  while  closely  similar,  are  not  »<p^ 
in  chemical  composition,  nor  is  the  hydrolysis  product,  sapogenin,  i^^^^  !?J^" 
case.  The  following  list  gives  the  composition  of  typical  saponina  as  reports  0. 
Robert : 

General  Formula  CnHs»_sOio 
(36  known) 

Senegin CisHasOio,  from  sene^. 

Quillajic  acid (CiiHMGio)»,  from  quillaja.  ,, 

Smila-saponin (C,oH„0,o)5  +  12H,0  from  saiwan"^ 

Sarsa-saponin (C«HMGio)i2  +  24HiOfiom  saissptfUi*- 

Parillin Ct8H440io,  from  sarsaparilla. 
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General  ForrmdOj  CnHto-ieOss 
(8  known) 

Schmiedeberp^s  di^itonin C^iHseOtsy  from  digitalis. 

Windhaufl'  digitonin C»6H940s8i  from  digitalis. 

Secondary  Glucosides  from  SavoninSy  CnHsn-eO? 

(10  known) 

Senegenin ^  . . .   CsoHasOr,  from  senega. 

Melanthinic  acid CtoHssOrv  from  veratnun. 

Sapogenins,  CnHii»_«Ot 
(6  known) 

PariUin  sapogenin. CmH»Oi 

Quillaja  sapogenin Ci4HstOs 

Sapogenina,  CnHs».60s 

Sarsa-saponin  sapogenin (Ci4HstOs)i. 

Kiliani's  digitogenin (CitHs40a)2. 

Van  der  Haar  has  shown  that  the  sapogenins,  on  distillation  with  zinc  dust  yield 
terpene  derivatives. 

GLUCOSIDAL  DRUGS 

As  mentioned  above,  glucosides  owe  their  characteristics  primarily 
to  those  products  of  hydrolysis  other  than  glucose,  and  as  these  products 
possess  widely  varying  properties,  the  grouping  of  glucosidal  diugs 
brings  together  agents  showing  marked  difference  in  medical  action. 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  a  semblance  of  order  into  this  therapeutic  con- 
fusion the  drugs  considered  in  this  chapter  will  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Drug  containing  sweet  glucosides Glycyrrhiza. 

Drugs  containing  bitter  glucosides Gentian. 

Drugs  containing  glucosides  acting  on  heart Strophanthus,  squill,  and  digitalis. 

Drugs  containing  purgative  glucosides Lappa,  jalap,  scammony  root,  colo- 

cynth  pulp. 

Drugs  containing  astrin^nt  glucosides Uva  ursi. 

Drugs  containing  saponm Sarsaparilla  and  senega. 

GLYCYRRmZA— Glycyrrhiza 

(Glycyrrh. — ^Licorice — ^Liquorice  Root) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  typica  Regel  et  Herder,  known 
in  commerce  as  Spanish  Licorice,  or  of  Glyqjrrhiza  glabra  glandul%fera  Regel  et  Herder, 
known  in  commerce  as  Russian  Licorice  (Fam.  LeguminoaoB). 

Preserve  powdered  and  whole  Glycyrrhiza  in  tightly  closed  containers  to  which  a 
few  drops  or  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  are  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Consiiiuents. — Glycyrrhizin  or  glycyrrhizic  acid,  the  potassium  and  cal- 
cium salts  being  the  combination  found  in  the  drug;  glucose,  mannitol, 
asparagin,  fat  and  resin,  glycyrrhamarin;  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Tschireh's  researches  show  that  glycvrrhizin  is  not  a  true  ^lucoside  since  its 
hydrolysis  product  is  not  an  ordinary  carbohydrate.     The  followmg  gives  both  the 
bydrolysis  equation  and  the  graphic  formulae  of  the  ingredients  and  reaction  products. 
Glycyrrhizin  Acid. 
(Glycyrrhizin) 


/OHC    — (CHOH),— CH— O— CHOH— COOH 
"aiHuO,— COOH  +  2Hrf) 

\OHC  —(CHOH)r-CH—0— CHOH— COOH 


Glycyrrhetinic  Acid      Glucaronic  Acid 

'iiH«Oi— COOH     +    2CHO— (CHOH) «— COOH. 
\0H 

41 
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Remarks. — The  phaxmacopceia  permits  the  use  of  both  Spanish  and 
Russian  Ucorice,  the  latter  being  larger  than  the  Spanish,  and  comes  int^i 
commerce  peeled.    It  is  sweeter  than  the  Spanish,  hence  preferable. 

Mediccd  Properties, — Demulcent  and  expectorant.  Used  laiigely  to 
disguise  the  taste  of  quinine  and  other  bitter  substances,  for  which  pur- 
pose ammothiated  glycyrrhizin  or  the  flitidextracL  (p.  247)  is  used. 

The  other  official  preparations  of  glycyrrhiza  are  the  pure  extract^ 
(p.  277),  brown  mixture  (p.  257),  and  compound-licorice  powder  (p.  298). 

Dose, — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 


GLYCYRRHIZIN UM  AMMONIATUM— Ammoniated  Glyi 

(Glycyrrh.   Ammon.) 

Summarized  Descriplum, 

Dark  brown  or  reddish-brown  scales;  very  sweet  taste;  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  ash  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  207. 

Remarks. — This  substance,  representing  the  glycyrrhizin  in  more  o: 
less  impure  form,  is  made  by  precipitation  from  an  ammoniacal  aqueous 
percolate  of  glycyrrhiza  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  crude  precipi- 
tated glycyrrhiza  is  dissolved  in  ammonia  water  and  water,  is  reprecipi- 
tated  with  acid,  again  dissolved  in  ammonia  water  and  water,  and  then 
''scaled"  (p.  517). 

Medical  Properties. — This  product  is  used  entirely  for  marking  taste 
of  bitter  substances. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

GBNTIANA— <^ntiao 
(Gentian — ^Yellow  Gentian  Root) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Genliana  ItUea  Linnd  (Fam.  Genlianac&ai). 

Constitv^erUs. — Gentiopicriny  a  bitter  glucoside;  gentianinj  a  bitter 
principle;  gentisin,  when  fused  with  potassa,  yields  gentisic  add  (di- 
hydroxy-benzene-carboxylic  acid)  a  body  that  turns  deep  blue  with  f^^* 
chloride,  etc.    . 

Gentian  contains  no  tannin,  the  darkening  of  its  preparations  by 
iron  salts  being  due  to  gentisin  and  gentisic  acid. 

Aemar^.— Gentian  preparations  3rield  unsightly  mixtures  when  com- 
bined with  iron  unless  the  gentisin  is  removed  by  treatment  of  the  prepa- 
ration with  ferric  hydroxide  or  unless  tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iroL. 
N.F.,  is  employed. 

The  National  Formulary  gives  recipes  for  four  elixirs  of  gentian. 
(See  p.  208.)  Of  these,  the  most  popular  is  the  glycennated  elixir  c/ 
gentian  which  is  similar  to  the  so-called  "glycerin  tonic,*' which  is  largely 
prescribed. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Simple  bitter,  stimulates  digestion  and  impro^*-^ 
the  appetite. 

Administered  as  fluidextract  (p.  244)  and  as  compound  tincture  "/ 
gentian  (p.  227).  The  official  extract  (p.  276)  is  a  useful  excipient  for 
tonic  pills,  but  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  a  phannaci^l 
unless  so  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
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• 

Chirata  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  the  dried  plant  of  Swertia  Chirayita  (Roxburgh) 
Hamilton  (Fam.  GerUianacecB).  It  contains  aphelic  acid  and  ckiraHn,  the  latter  a 
glucoside.  It  is  an  East  Indian  herb  of  intensely  bitter  taste,  little  used  in  this 
country,  but  quite  popular  in  England,  and  is  used  as  a  simple  bitter  in  15-grain  doses. 

SALICINUM— SaUcin 

(Salicin.) 

■ 

A  glucoside  [C13H18O7  =  286.14]  obtained  from  several  species  of  SaUx  and 
Poptdus,  (Fam.  Salicacew).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Descriplian. 

Colorless  silk^  snining  crystalline  needles,  or  rhombic  prisms  or  white  crystalline 
powder;  soluble  m  about  23  parts  of  >¥ater  and  in  about  71  parts  of  alcohol:  insoluble 
in  ether  or  chloroform;  melts  between  198^  and  202°C.;  levorotatory.  For  details 
see  U.S.?.,  p.  364. 

For  tetis  for  identUVt  for  impurities:  Salicylic  acid  (not  colored  violet  with  ferric 
chloride).  Alkaloids  (pot  precipitated  by  alkaloidal  reagents).  Heavy  metals 
(hydrogen  sulphide  test),  ana  for  iassay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  364  andalso  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Extraction.— Sa^cin  is  prepared  by  making  an  aqueous  infusion  of 
willow  bark,  precipitating  the  gum  and  starchy  matter  from  the  in- 
fusion by  treatment  of  lead  subacetate,  removing  the  excess  of  lead 
acetate  by  treatment  with  calcium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  is  then  con- 
centrated in  order  to  permit  the  crystals  of  salicin  to  separate  out. 
These  are  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Remarks. — As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  salicin 
hydrolyz^  to  saligenin.  The  latter  oxidizes  to  salicylic  aldehyde  and 
salicylic  acid  (p.  709). 

Medical  Properties. — Febrifuge  and  antirheumatic. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

ScttteUaiia  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  ekuU  cap  is  the  dried  plant  of  ScuUUaria 
laierifiora  linn^  (Fam.  LabiaUB).  It  contains  a  glucoside,  sctUeUarin  and  a  trace  of 
volatile  oil.  It  is  a  tonic  and  is  popularly  supposed  of  value  as  a  nervine.  Its  dose 
is  15  grains. 

Crocus  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV)  or  saffron  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  most  expensive 
of  vegetable  drugs,  its  great  cost  being  due  to  the  labor  of  collection.  The  definition 
of  the  drug  is  'Hhe  stigmas  of  Crocus  satwus/'  by  which  is  meant  the  upper  portion 
of  the  female  organ  of  the  flower. 

On  taking  an  Easter  lily  or  Bermuda  lily  and  slicing  lengthwise  the  white  funnel- 
shaped  petal  group  (called  the  perianth)  and  removing  it,  all  the  interior  organs  are 
removed  save  the  large  central  club-shaped  column.  This  is  the  pistil  or  female 
or^n,  and  this  consists  of  three  parts:  First,  the  ovary  at  the  base,  which^  on 
bemg  sliced,  shows  the  ovules  whicn  develop  into  seeds;  second,  the  stvle  or  slender 
tube,  terminating  in,  third,  a  disc-like  triple-divided  stigma  designed  to  hold  the 
pollen  by  which  the  ovary  is  fertilized. 

In  saffron,  the  stigma,  instead  of  being  a  flat  disc  like  that  of  the  lily,  consists  of 
three  delicate  threads,  and  these  constitute  the  official  drug,  to  obtain  a  pound  of 
which  necessitates  the  picking  of  stigmas  of  about^  150,0(X)  flowers,  and  that  by  hand. 
Hence,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  saffron  is  so  expensive  and  why  so  lai^gely  adulter- 
ated, the  chief  adulterant  being  the  shredded  petals  of  other  flowers.  Tlie  chief  use 
of  saffron  is  in  domestic  practice — ^for  measles — and  in  cookins. 

Saffron  contains  three  crystalline  bodies,  one  of  which  hydrolyzes  to  the  volatile 
oil.  Its  characteristic  color  is  due  to  a  glucosidal  pigment  called  crocin,  which 
hydrolyzes  to  crocetin  and  a  carbohydrate,  crocose. 

ConTallaxia  Radix  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  my-of-the-vaUey  root  is  the  dried 
rhizome  and  roots  of  ConvaUaria  majalis  Linn6  (Fam.  lAliacecB),  It  contains  con- 
vaJlarinj  a  ^ucoside,  convaUamarinj  a  saponin.  It  slows  and  strengthens  heart-beat, 
as  does  digitalis.  Its  dose  is  8  grains.  (Donvallaria  flowers  are  also  recognized  by  the 
Formulary, 
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STROPHANTHUS— Strophanthus 

(Strophanth.) 

The  dried,  ripe  seeds  of  StrophatUkus  Kombe  Oliver,  or  of  SirophofUhw  kupidua 
De  Candolle  (Fam.  Apocynacea).  deprived  of  the  lone  awns.  If  made  into  the  official 
tincture  and  assaved  biologically  the  minimum  leuial  dose  should  not  be  greater 
than  0.00006  mil  of  tincture,  or  the  equivalent  in  tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain, 
for  each  gramme  of  body  weight  of  frog.  Preserve  Strophanthus  in  tightly  closed 
containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  ^m  time  to 
time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Canstitv^erUs, — Strophanthine  a  glucoside,  kombic  acid,  a  fixed  oil,  etc. 

Remarks, — The  "awn"  referred  to  in  the  official  definition  is  a  feather- 
like appendage  to  the  seed,  intended  to  aid  in  transportation  of  the  seed 
by  the  wind. 

The  fixed  oil  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  pharmacist,  as  a  tincture 
made  with  strong  alcohol  becomes  milky  when  mixed  with  water.  For 
this  reason  the  official  tincture  is  made  by  first  percolating  the  drug  with 
benzin  to  remove  the  fat  before  percolating  with  the  real  menstruum, 
alcohol. 

Medical  Properties. — Acts  on  the  heart  as  does  digitalis. 

Dose. — 65  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

STROPHANTHmUM— Strophanthin 

(Strophanthin.) 

A  glucoside  or  mixture  of  glucosides  obtained  from  Stropkanihus  Kombe  Oliver 
(Fam.  Apocynacea).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  or  yellowish  powder;  very  toxic;  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  diluted  alcohol: 
less  soluble  in  dehydrated  alcohol;  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ether  and  beazece: 
dextrorotatory.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  414. 

Color  Reactions. — Emerald-green  color  with  sulphuric  acid;  red-brown,  ther. 
dark-green  with  ferric  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid.    See  U.S.P. 

Extraction. — Strophanthin  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  fat-free 
pulverized  seeds  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  removing  the  alcohol 
from  the  tincture  by  distillation.  The  thin  extract  after  a  few  days  de- 
posits crystals  of  strophanthin,  which  after  collection  on  a  hardened 
filter  and  after  recrystallization  from  boiling  water  yields  a  pure  product. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
strophanthin  is  a  definite  body  or  a  mixture.  It  is  us^  like  strophan- 
thus, but  in  very  minute  doses. 

Dose. — %o  milligramme  (Hoo  grain). 

SCILLA— Squill 

(Scill.) 

The  fleshy,  inner  scales  of  the  bulb  of  the  white  variety  of  Urginea  maritime 
(Linn6)  Baker  (Fam.  LiUacem)^  cut  into  pieces  and  carefully  dried.  Preserve  Squill  in 
tightly  closed  containers,  in  a  dry  place.  If  made  into  the  official  tincture  and  assayed 
biologically  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.006  mil  of  tinctui? 
or  the  equivalent  in  tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain,  for  each  gramme  of  body- 
weight  of  frog. 

Constituents. — Scillitin  C17H26O6  and  scillidiuretin.  Scillipicrin  and 
scillitoxin  are  now  known  to  be  mixtures.  Squill  contains  calcium  oxalate 
in  peculiar-shaped  crystals  called  raphides,  and  also  mucilaga 
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Remarks. — While  squill  is  used  as  a  domestic  remedy,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  its  active  principles  have  action  on  the  heart  similar 
to  digitalis.  Hence  squill  preparations  should  be  used  with  caution. 
By  reason  of  the  irritating  action  of  its  calcium  oxalate  crystals,  ground 
squill  has  been  recommended  as  a  rat  poison. 

Medical  Properties, — Nauseant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 

Official  Preparations, — The  vinegar  (p.  255),  the  syrup  (made  from 
the  vinegar)  (p.  199),  the  fluidextract  (p.  248),  and  the  compound  syrup, 
which  is  made  from  the  fluidextract  (p.  200). 

Dose, — 100  milligrammes  (IJ^  grains). 

DIGITALIS— DigitaHs 

(Digit — Foxglove — Digitalis  folium  P.  I.) 

The  carefully  dried  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea  Linnd  (Fam.  ScrophtdariacecB) 
without  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  stems,  flowers,  and  other  foreign 
matter.  If  made  into  the  official  tincture  and  assayed  biologically  the  minimuni  lethal 
dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.006  mil  of  tincture,  or  the  equivalent  in  tincture 
of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain,  for  each  gramme  of  body  weight  of  the  frog.  Digitalis 
should  be  preserved  in  tightly  closed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Constituents, — Digitonin  (a  saponin),  digitalin,  (a  glucoside),  dtgitalein 
(mixture  of  several  bodies,  chiefly  digitonin),  digitoxin,  digitophylliUy 
digitin,  digitoflavin,  5  per  cent,  fat,  and  a  trace  of  substance  darkening 
with  ferric  chloride.  Of  these,  the  first  four  are  the  only  ones  of 
therapeutic  importance,  and,  in  truth,  the  real  activity  of  digitalis  seems 
included  in  the  two  principles — digitalin,  the  cardiac  stimulant,  and 
digitonin,  depressant  and  diuretic. 

Remarks, — There  has  been  no  drug  concerning  which  there  have  been 
more  conflicting  opinions  expressed  during  the  past  decade  than  digitalis. 
In  fact,  about  the  only  fact  upon  which  all  observers  agree  is  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  in  our  materia  medica.  Among  the  points 
concerning  which  opinion  has  changed  we  find  that  while  it  was  for  many 
years  thought  that  digitalis  leaves  collected  from  a  plant  two  years  old 
were  better  than  those  picked  from  a  young  plant.  Worth  Hale  has  shown 
by  physiological  tests  that  the  first  year  leaves  have  as  much  activity 
as  have  those  from  the  two-year  old  plant.  Again  it  was  supposed  that 
the  plucked  leaves  deteriorated  quickly  and  in  some  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  elaborate  directions  are  given  for  drying  the  fresh  leaves 
and  for  keeping  the  desiccated  leaves  dry.  Hatcher  has  recently  shown 
however  that  old  indifferently  preserved  leaves  have  as  much  activity 
as  have  those  which  have  been  carefully  dried.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  activity  of  wild  and  cultivated  leaves. 

When  we  turn  to  the  chemistry  of  digitalis,  the  situation  is  still  more 
confusing.  Thus  while  the  constituents  cited  above  are  generally  ac- 
cepted, Kraft  claims  that  the  activity  resides  in  five  ^ucosides,  to 
which  unfortunately  he  gives  names  other  than  those  of  Kiliani  enumer- 
ated above. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mention  of  the  constituents  given  above  that 
the  chemistry  of  digitalis  is  very  complex,  and  is  not  yet  fully  cleared 
up.  The  confusion  is  particularly  noted  in  the  various  digitalins  found 
in  the  market — ^the  so-called  "French  digitalin."  of  Nativelle;  that  of 
HomoUe;  and  the  commercial  "German  digitalin,"  being  totally  different 
bodies.  The  last  consists  practically  of  digitonin,  and  is  of  but  little 
activity  (dose.  Ho  *o  M  grain) ;  whUe  Homolle's  is  quite  potent  (dose, 
Moo  to  Mo  grain).     Digitoxin  is  now  considered  a  more  important  heart 
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tonic  than  the  several  digitalins  just  described  (dose,  ^40  ^  /^o  Si^<^)* 
The  confusion  of  these  digitalins  is  apt  to  lead  to  dangerous  results,  and 
until  the  question  is  definitely  settled  on  a  basis  of  scientific  exactness, 
the  prescribing  of  digitalin  is  not  to  be  advised. 

The  difficulty  in  selecting  digitalis  of  uniform  quality  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  thst 
there  is  no  reliable  chemical  assay  for  the  drug.  Recourse  is,  therefore,  had  to  » 
*^  physiologic  assay f**  and  as  this  is  the  first  drug  considered  in  this  book  where  sudi 
assay  is  used,  a  few  words  explanator^r  of  such  assays  may  be  of  service.  Physi- 
ologic assays  are  those  in  which  the  activity  of  the  drug  is  tested  upon  animals,  and 
in  each  case  where  employed  the  method  of  procedure  varies  with  the  drug  under 
consideration.  Thus,  digitalis  is  usually  tried  on  frogs,  the  amount  necessary  to 
stop  the  heart  being  taken  as  the  factor.  EIrgot  is  siven  to  roosters,  the  quantity 
ne^ed  to  produce  a  certain  purple  tint  of  the  comb  being  the  gage  of  activity.  Of 
course,  the  tests  are  far  more  complex  than  this  scant  explanation  implies,  for  ex- 
ample, other  factors,  such  as  weignt  of  animal,  enter  into  the  calculation  leadinK 
to  standardization.  In  fact,  phvsiologic  testing  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  averafse 
pharmaceutic  chemist,  and  lor  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  proceas  19  not 
on  the  same  basis  of  exactness  as  are  chemical  assays,  the  present  pharmacopceia, 
while  it  provides  physiologic  assays  (see  Part  V),  does  not  make  them  compulsoiy. 

When  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations,  we 
find  more  doubts.  As  mentioned  above  it  was  formerly  considered  that  the 
heart  tonic  effect  was  due  to  digitalin,  which  was  found  in  larger  amounts 
in  the  tincture  than  in  the  infusion;  while  the  diuretic  action  was  due  to 
digitonin,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  best  form  in  the  infusion.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  serious  doubts  as  whether  there  is  any  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  action  of  the  tincture  and  the  infusion.  Digitalis  i?  a 
constituent  of  the  official  infusion  (p.  217);  tincture  (p.  226) ,  and  fluid- 
extract  (p.  244). 

Medical  Properties. — A  "cardiac  tonic,"  that  is,  it  slows  and 
strengthens  the  heart-beat  and  constricts  the  blood-vessels.  Of  pecuUar 
value  in  dropsy  because  of  its  diuretic  action. 

Dose. — 6  milligrammes  (1  grain)* 

Lappa  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  burdock  root  is  the  dried  root  of  Arctium  Lam 
Linn4,  or  of  other  species  of  Arctium  (Fam.  ComvosUai),  collected  from  plants  ci  the 
first  year's  growth.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  glucoside,  of  which  but  little  is  knovn. 
also  mucilage  and  inulin.  Note  that  the  roots  of  plants  of  the  natural  odor  Com- 
positse  usually  contain  inulin  fp.  633)  instead  of  starch.  The  phrase  "from  plants  of 
the  first  year's  growth ''  employed  above  means  that  the  plant,  like  digitalis^  is  a 
biennial  and  that  the  root  is  collected  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year,  when  filled  wiUi  tbe 
inulin,  destined  to  serve  as  nourishment  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  second  year 
Lappa  is  used  as  a  purgative  in  30-grain  doses. 

JALAPA— Jalap 

(Jalap.) 

The  dried  tuberous  root  of  Exogonium  Purga  (Wenderoth)  Bentham  (Fan:. 
ConvolmdacecB),  vielding  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  resins  of  Jalap. 

Outline  of  Assay. — Percolate  the  drug  with  alcohol;  mix  the  percolate  with 
chloroform  and  then  with  water,  separate  the  chloroform  layer  and  shake  out  with 
another  portion  of  chloroform.  Evaporate  the  chloroform  extract  and  weigh.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  230. 

Constituents — Resin,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  gluoosides,  joJoptn  (ether 
soluble)  and  convohulin  (insoluble  in  ether) ;  sugary  starch,  etc. 


Power  and  Rogerson  have  found  that  resin  of  jalap  contains  fattv 
phytosterol  C27H40O,  cetyl  alcohol,  a  body  CigHstO.  a  gluooside  ipur^nol  C«H«0? 
(Oh) a,  methyl  esculetin,  and  convolvulinic  acid,  CuMmOi.  The  glucoeides mentioned 
above  are  combinations  of  the  substances  just  stated.  Votocek.  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  that  convolvulin  is  a  glucoside  hydrolyzing  to  methyl-etnyl  acetic  acid,  coo- 
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volvulic  acid  and  purginic  acid.  Convolvulic  acid,  in  turn  hydrolyzee  to  convolyulolic 
acid,  dextrose,  rhodeoae  and  rhamnose:  while  purginic  acid  is  supposed  to  split  into 
decylenic  acid  hydroxylauric  acid  and  iso-rhodeose.  Before  sucn  conflicting  views, 
the  average  student  can  only  stand  in  awe. 

Remarks. — ^Jalap  is  a  tuberous  root,  similar  to  the  sweet  potato, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  family — the  convolvulus  or  morning-glory 
family.  In  the  former  pharmacopoeia  it  was  directed  that  jalap  should 
neld  no  more  than  1.06  per  cent,  of  ethernsoluble  resin  (jalapin)  and  not 
iess  than  5.96  of  ether-insoluble  resin  (convolvulin) — that  is,  while  the 
drug  must  yield  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  total  resin,  the  amount  of  ether- 
soluble  resin  should  not  be  not  more  than  1.05  per  cent.  This  requirement 
was  made  because  jalapin  is  nauseating,  and  it  has  been  recommended 
that  jalap  be  used  only  after  the  jalapin  has  been  removed  by  percolation 
with  ether. 

Medical  Properties, — Hydragogue  cathartic,  that  is,  a  drug  producing 
watery  stools.  It  is  administered  as  resin  (p.  282),  which  is  a  constituent 
of  compound  cathartic  pills  (p.  312),  and  as  compound  powder  of  jalap 
(p.  293),  the  cream  of  tartar  which  the  latter  contains  greatly  aiding 
the  action  of  the  jalap. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SCAMMONn  RADIX— Scammony  Root 

(Scam.   Rad.) 

The  dried  root  of  ConooUnduB  Scammonia  Linn^  (Fam.  ConvoUmlacecB),  yielding 
not  leas  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  resins  of  Scammony  Root. 

Can^iti^ents,. — Resin,  gum,  etc. 

Remarks, — While  scammony  resin  was  official  in  the  last  pharmacop- 
oeia, in  the  present  (ninth)  revision,  the  root  is  given  recognition.  TUs 
must  contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  resin.  Tins  resin,  is  chiefly 
scamimonin  which  is  identical  with  the  jalapin  from  Orizaba  jalap  (Ipo- 
mcea  orizabensis),  but  is  not  the  same  as  the  jalapin  from  official  jalap. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Hydragogue  cathartic.  The  resin  (p.  283)  is 
ofl&cial,  and  this  a  constituent  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  (p.  275). 

Dose. — 260  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

COLOCYNTHIS— Colocynth 
(Colocyn. — Colocynth  Pulp.    Bitter  Apple — Colocynth  Apple) 

The  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  CiiruUua  Colocynthis  (Linn6)  Schrader  (Fam.  Cucur* 
lriiaeeoB\  without  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  seeds  nor  more  than  2  per  cent. 
of  ^icarp. 

ConstUuenU, — ^Two  purgative  resins,  cUndlol,  Ci2H3«Ox(OH)i  (inactive); 
hentriaeofUane,  CiiH«4,  a  phytosterol,  C17H46O. 

Remarks. — The  colocynth  pulp  now  official  is  practically  the  colocynth 
apple  of  the  former  pharmacopoeia  except  for  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  seed  and  of  epicarp  (or  rind)  is  carefully  specified.  It  moreover  should 
not  yield  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Hydragogue  cathartic.  Official  preparations, 
extract  and  compound  extract  (p.  276). 

Dose. — 60  niilligranmies(  1  grain). 
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UVA  URSI— Uva  Ursi 

(Bearberry) 

The  dried  leaves  of  Arctostaphyloa  Uvorursi  (Linn^)  Sprengel  (Fam.  Ericacea], 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  sterns  or  other  foreien 
matter. 

Constituents. — ArbtUin,  a  glucoside  (originally  called  ursin),  ericdin, 
a  glucoside;  ursone,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  gum,  etc.  Arbutin  is  of  in- 
terest since  it  has  been  made  synthetically  from  its  hydrolysis  products. 
(See  p.  640.) 

Remarks, — It  might  be  metioned  in  passing  that  the  Greek  mme 
of  the  plant  (arctostaphylus),  and  the  Latin  (and  specific)  name  (uva 
ursi)  both  mean  the  same  thing;  namely,  bearberry ,  which  is  the  English 
synonym. 

Medical  Properties. — Astringent  diuretic;  antiseptic  to  the  urinary 
passages.    The  fiuidextract  (p.  245)  is  ofScial. 

Dose, — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Chimaphila  (U.S. P.  VIII:  N.F.  IV)  or  pipsUaewa  is  the  dried  leaves  of  Chima^kik 
umbellata  (Linn^)  Nuttall  (Fam.  Ericacece),  It  contains  chimaphilin,  CsiHxiOi  and 
another  glucoaide,  C10H9O.  These  two  bodies  are  not  clearly  known,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  constituents  of  the  drug  are  very  similar  to  uva  ursi.  It  is  used  like 
the  latter  drug  in  30-grain  doses. 

QuiUaja  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  soap-hark  is  the  dried  bark  of  QuiUaja  Saprniam 
Molma  (Fam.  Rosacece,  deprived  of  the  periderm.  It  is  the  first  of  the  ''aapooinoid" 
drugs  to  be  considered — drugs  containmg  saponin,  an  acrid  principle  which  frotb 
in  water  like  soapsuds.  All  liquid  preparations  of  such  drugs  froth  when  agitated. 
Soap-bark  is  used  more  for  washmg  colored  silk  (white  fabrics  are  stained  brown  yellov 
by  its  decoctions)  than  for  pharmaceutic  purposes.  It  is,  however,  used  in  makini; 
emulsions,  for  which  it  would  be  excellent  were  it  not  dangerous  on  account  of  its 
irritating  properties. 

"Gum  foam"  used  in  soda  water  syrups  is  a  preparation  of  soap-bark.  The  lee 
of  it  and  similar  saponin  preparations  in  beverages  is  now  prohibit^. 

Ground  soap-bark  should  be  handled  with  care,  as  its  dust  is  very  irritating  to  the 
nostrils,  producing  violent  sneezing.     Such  drugs  are  said  to  be  sternutatory* 

SARSAPARILLA— Sarsaparilla 

(Sarsap.) 

The  dried  root  of  SmUax  medica  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendal,  known  in  commeree 
as  Mexican  SarsapariUa;  or  SmUax  officinalis  Kunth,  or  an  undetermined  species  of 
SmilaXf  known  in  commerce  as  Honduras  Sarsaparilla;  or  SmUax  omata  Hooker  fili'J^ 
known  in  commerce  as  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  (Fam.  LUiacew), 

Constituervts, — PariUin  (a  glucoside  similar  to  saponin,  originally  called 
pariglin;  saponin;  sarsasaponin;  starch,  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of 
raphides,  etc. 

According  to  Power  and  Salway,  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  contains  sarsasaponin  C«(HTr 
OxoTHgO  and  sitosterol  glucoside  CsaHficOe.  They  consider  parillin  as  a  mixture  c^ 
saponin  and  a  phytosterolin. 

Medical  Properties, — Sarsaparilla  is  a  drug  whose  reputation  is  chiefly 
false.  It  is  vaunted  to  the  skies  by  the  numerous  patent  medicine  men 
as  the  greatest  of  all  blood  purifiers,  yet  cold,  calm  analysis  shows  it  xo 
have  but  little  merit.  It  contains  saponinoid  principles  which  cause 
it  to  froth,  and  possibly  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  but  neither  of  these  can  be 
regarded  as  great  alteratives,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it? 
reputation  has  been  gained  by  its  association  with  other  valuable  altera- 
tives.   It  is  rarely  prescribed  by  itself,  its  only  simple  oflScial  preparatiaa 
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being  the  fluidextrad  (p.  244),  while  its  popular  preparations  are  the  com- 
pound syrup  (p.  199)  and  compound  fluidextrad  (p.  247),  which  contain 
such  alteratives  as  guaiacum  and  mezereum,  and,  moreover,  these  prepa- 
rations are  usually  prescribed  with  potassium  iodide. 
Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

SENEGA— Senega 
(Seneg. — Seneca  Snakeroot — Senega  Snakeroot) 

The  dried  roots  of  Polygala  Senega  (Linn^  (Fam.  Polygalaceai),  without  the 
presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  stems  and  other  foreign  matter. 

Constituents, — Senegin  or  polygalic  add  (a  form  of  saponin) ;  an  acid 
also  called  polygalic  acid;  trace  of  volatile  oil,  pectin,  etc.  No  starch 
nor  tannin. 

Remarks. — The  pectin  of  senega  is  a  source  of  annoyance  in  the 
pharmaceutic  preparations  of  the  drug,  these  gelatinizing  or  becoming 
cloudy  on  standing,  due  to  conversion  of  the  pectin  into  the  insoluble 
calcium  pectate.  This  decomposition  is  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  alkali;  hence  the  official  senega  preparations  contain  ammonia  water. 

Medical  Properties. — Expectorant,  nauseant.     Emetic  in  large  doses. 

Official  Preparations. — Fluidextrad  (p.  248),  and  from  this  the  syrup 
(p.  200)  and  compound  syrup  of  squill  (p.  200)  are  made. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (16  grains). 
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Fraser,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  20,  1889,  328  and  335;  Heiduschka  and  Wallenreuter,  Arch,  d 
Pharm.,  252,  1914,  704. 

Strophanthin. — (Brauns  and  Closson,  Jl.  A.Ph.A.,  2,  1913,  604  and  715. 

iSgutZ/.— (History)  Sharp,  Ph.  Jl.,  84,  1910,  136  and  170.  (Constituents)  Kopac- 
zewski,  Ap.  Zt.,  29,  1914,  847;  Riche  and  Rdmont.  A.J.P.,  52,  1880,  550. 

Digitalis,— (Biatory)  X-Rayser  II,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  77,  1910,  860.  (Constituents) 
KUiani,  B.,  23,  1890,  1555;  B.,  24,  1891,  339;  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  234, 1896,  481;  and  B., 
31,  1898,  2454;  Finnemore,  Ph.  Jl.,  86,  1911,  489;  Wood,  A.J.P.,  80,  1908,  107;  Kraft, 
Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  250,  1912,  118.  (Standardization)  Hale,  Pract.  Dr.,  29,  1911,  41; 
Wood,  A.  J.P.,  82, 1910, 101 ;  Hatcher  and  Brodie,  A.J.P.,  82,  1910,  360,  (Propertie; 
Hatcher,  A.J.P.,  57,  1914,  517  and  607. 

Lappa, — (Constituents)  Wechler,  A.J.P.,  59,  1887,  393;  Hendershott,  A.Ph.A.. 
36,  1888,  344. 

Jalap. — (Constituents)  Power  and  Rogerson,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc.,  32,  1910,  80, 
Votocek  B.  43  1910  476. 

5cammo»j/.— (Constituents)  Poleck,  A.J.P.,  64,  1892,  465. 

Colocunth, — (Constituents)  Power  and  Moore,  ii,  Ch.  Soc,  97,  1910,  99.  (Propo'- 
ties)  Sechler,  Am.  Dr.,  57,  1910,  336. 

Uva  wrsi. — (Constituents)  Meissner,  A.J.P.,  2,  1831,  339;  Kawalier,  A.J.P., 
25,  1853,  68;  Hughes,  A.J.P.,  19,  1847,  88;  Jungmann,  A.J.P.,  43,  1871,  202;Trommf- 
dorflf,  A.J.P.,  27,  1855,  334;  Thai,  A.J.P.,  55,  1883,  468:  Lewin,  Ph.  JL,  13],  14,  1883. 
490.  (Arbutin)  Bayliss,  Jl.  Physiology,  43, 1911,  455;  Mannich,  Arch.  d.  Fharm.,  250. 
1912  547. 

ChimaphOa. — (Constituents)  Beshore,  A.J.P.,  59,  1887,  125;  Peacock,  A.J.P.. 
64,  1892,  295. 

Qttt/kva.— (Constituents)  Harry  and  Boutron-Charlard,  A.J.P.,  12,  1840,  209: 
BoUey,  A.J.P.,  27,  1853,  43;  Robert,  Am.  Dr.,  17,  1888,  72.  (Use  in  drinks)  Ladd 
Dr.  Circ.,  59,  1915,  345;  White,  Pure  Food  Jl.,  10,  1915,  589. 

SorsopanZto.— (Constituents)  Palotta,  Jl.  d.  Ph.,  10,  1824,  543;  Flackker,  Ph- 
Jl.,  [3],  8,  1877,  488;  Robert,  A.J.P.,  64,  1892,  465;  Power  and  Salwav,  Jl.  Ul  Soc^ 
105,  1914,  201. 

5ene^a.— (Constituents)  Quevenne,  Jl.  d.  Ph.,  22.  1836,  449;  Procter,  A.Ph-A-. 
8,  1859,  297;  Bolley,  A.J.P.,  27,  1855,  43;  Rosenthaler.  B.  ph.  Ges.,  22,  1912,  261. 
(Gelatinization  of  preparations)  Kennedy,  A.J.P.,  27,  lo79,  721. 


CHAPTER.  XLI 

DERIVATIVES   OF   THE   HIGHER   HTDROC ARSONS 

FATS,  SOAPS,  AND  WAXES 

As  already  mentioned,  chain  hydrocarbons  containing  more  than 
six  carbon  atoms  are  known.  Thus  we  have  heptane,  CtHw;  octane. 
CsHis;  nonane,  C9H20;  decane,  CioHss,  and  likewise  the  bodies  ChHm* 
CisHie,  and  so  on  to  C60H122.  None  of  the  bodies  just  mentioned  is  of 
interest  in  pharmacy,  save  that  petroleum  contains  variable  amount? 
of  almost  all  members  of  the  series. 

Of  pharmaceutic  value,  however,  are  the  derivatives  of  CieHM^  CisH» 
C27H66,  CsoHea,  and  of  the  unsaturated  hydrobarbon,  CisHm- 

Hexadecane,  C16H84,  yields  a  series  of  alcohols  having  the  fonnub 
CieHjjOH.  One  of  these  hexadecyl  alcohols  is  known  as  cetyl  alcohol  or 
(Bthalj  alid  is  interesting  as  the  alcoholic  part  of  the  ester  which  is  the 
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chief  constituent  of  spermaceti.  Cetyl  alcohol  jdelds  on  oxidation 
palmitic  add,  CisHsiCOOH,  which  is  the  common  constituent  of  fats 
and  waxes.  Thus  the  cetin,  mentioned  above  as  the  chief  constituent 
of  spermaceti,  is  the  ester,  cetyl  palmitate. 

Likewise  the  palmitate  of  glyceryl,  commonly  known  as  palmitin,  is 
a  common  constituent  of  fats. 

ACmUM  STBARICUM— stearic  Acid 

(Acid  Stear.) 

An  acid  obtained  from  tallow  and  other  fats  consisting  chiefly  of  CisHseOi  or 
CitHjsCOGH  (284.29). 

Summarized  Description. 

Hard  white  or  yellowish-white,  somewhat  slossy,  solid;  odorless  or  faint  tallow 
odor;  solnhle  in  about  17  parts  of  alcohol;  insoluble  m  water;  soluble  in  chloroform, 
ether,  carbon  disulphide  or  carbon  tetrachloride;  melts  at  not  lower  than  56^0. 
and  congeals  at  not  lower  than  54^;  ash,  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent.  For  details 
see  U.S.  P.,  p.  23. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Undecomposed  fat  or  paraffin  (hot  solu- 
tion in  sodium  carbonate  solution  not  more  than  opalescent). 

Mineral  acids  (hot  aqueous  extract  not  reddened  by  methyl  orange),  see  U.S.P., 
p.  24  and  also  Part  V  of  tnis  book. 

Remarks, — Stearic  acid  is  one  of  the  monobasic  acids  from  CigHss. 
It  is  a  white,  waxy  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  70°C,  when 
pure.  The  commercial  acid,  however,  has  a  much  lower  melting  point. 
Its  commercial  source  is  from  solid  fats,  such  as  tallow  and  suet,  which, 
on  treatment  with  superheated  steam,  yield  glycerin  and  stearic  acid. 
Hence  most  commercial  stearic  acid  is  a  side-product  in  glycerin 
manufacture. 

Tallow  and  suet  are  composed  chiefly  of  stearin  or  the  stearic  acid 
ester  of  glycerin,  and  this,  like  all  esters,  can  be  easily  decomposed  by 
treatment  with  an  alkali  or  with  superheated  steam  by  the  following 
reaction. : 

C,H,(CigH„0,),     +     3H,0     =     C,H,(OH),     +     3HCiaH„0,. 

Steam 

At  present,  however,  considerable  stearic  acid  is  made  by  the  reduc- 
tion or  "hydrogenation"  of  oleic  acid.     (See  p.  652.) 

Stearic  acid  is  official  because  it  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
glycerin  suppositories,  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  stearic  acid  soap  being 
ample  to  solidify  a  large  quantity  of  glycerin. 

Thus  in  the  U.S.P.  recipe  30  grammes  of  glycerin  are  solidified  by 
heating  with  2  grammes  of  stearic  acid  and  0.5  gramme  of  monohydrated 
sodium  carbonate,  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  glyceryl  stearate 
and  sodium  stearate. 

Margaric  acid  is  a  name  applied  to  pearlv  scales  isolated  from  some  fats  by 
Chevreul.  Its  analysis  shows  tne  formula  CieHttCOOH.  There  has  been  consider- 
able controversy  as  to  whether  this  acid  really  exists  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  mixture 
of  palmitic  and  stearic  acid. 

ACmUM  OLEICUM— Oleic  Acid 
(Add.  Oleic.) 

An  acid  obtained  from  fats  consisting  chiefly  of  Ci8Hi40t  or  CitHsiCOOH  (282.27). 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  glass  or  stoneware  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  oily  liquid;  peculiar  lard-like  odor  and  taste;  free 
from  rancidity;  insoluble  in  water;  partly  soluble  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol;  soluble  in 
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alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum  benzin  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  s^p. 
0.895;  congeals  at  about  4**C).;  decomposes  at  about  95^C.  For  details  see  U.bP.. 
p.  20. 

For  impurities:  (Undecomposed  fats,  mineral  oil,  mineral  acids)  see  stearic  acid 

Remarks. — Oleic  acid  is  obtained  from  oils  by  treating  same  with 
superheated  steam  in  the  process  of  glycerin  manufacture.  For  making 
oleates,  one  should  employ  a  very  pure  form  of  oleic  acid  made  by  treat- 
ing a  solution  of  castile  soap  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Oleic  acid  is  the  product  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  CicHsi,  and. 
as  can  be  noticed,  it  represents  stearic  acid  minus  two  atoms  of  hydtrogen. 

The  best  comparison  of  this  body  with  stearic  acid  and  with  other  similar  ae:6 
can  be  made  by  representing  the  structural  formulas  side  by  side : 


Stbaric 

Oleic 

Elaidic 

LiNOLEIC 

RlCTNOLEIC 

Acii>. 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 
(Schematic). 
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(CH2)7 
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in 
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(CH.)i 

(CH,)7 
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COOH. 

Oleic  acid  is  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown,  oily  liquid,  not  affectin;: 
litmus-paper,  and  solidifying  at  4°C. 

On  treatment  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohohc  potassium  kv- 
droxide  it  breaks  into  palmitic  and  oxalic  acids,  strong  heat  with  nitri-: 
acid  breaking  it  up  into  a  number  of  simpler  bodies;  on  the  other  hand 
gentle  heat  with  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  the  isomeric  yellow  soliJ 
elaidic  acidj  the  graphic  formula  of  which  is  given  above.  By  treating 
oleic  acid  (or  oleates)  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  catalytic  agent 
like  finely  divided  metallic  nickel,  solid  stearic  acid  (or  stearates)  art 
formed." 

Oleic  acid  is  the  chief  constituent  of  liquid  fats  or  oils  in  the  form 
of  the  glycerin  ester  oUin, 

The  oleic  acid  solutions  of  metallic  oxides  or  alkaloids  form  tsi 
pharmaceutic  class,  oleates  (p.  214). 

Linoleic  add,  CitHjiCOOH,  differs  from  oleic  acid  by  posseasing  two  axons  o: 
hydrogen  less.^  It  is,  therefore,  more  unsaturated  than  oleic  acid.  In  the  fom  c: 
glycenn  ester  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of  linseed  oil,  the  drying  properties  of  ^^^ 
render  it  so  valuable  in  paint.  Most  oils  spread  on  wood  are  absorbed  by  the  fibw?- 
leaving  a  permanent  greasy  stain;  with  Imseed  oil^  on  the  other  hand,  thf  stas 
ffraduall}r  becomes  resinous,  due  to  the  oxidation  of  hnolein  into  the  product  taKBT^ 
Very  similar  to  it  are  the  other  acids  of  linseed  oil,  linolenic  acid  and  ifoUMJeniea^ 
In  fact,  there  still  wages  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  last  two  are  not  m«»? 
impure  forms  of  linoleic  acid. 

Ricinoleic  acid,  CnHjiOHCOOH,  represents  oleic  acid,  in  which  one  hvdnjS^ 
has  been  replaced  by  a  hydroxyl  group.  It,  in  the  form  of  glycerin  w"R^f^  ^ 
the  chief  constituent  of  castor  oil.  Ricinoleic  acid  forms  a  chemical  comboa^ 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  which  is  generally  obtained  by  direct  trttuas:. 
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of  castor  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  potassa  a  jelly-like  liquid  which,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  solvent  powers,  has  been  called  "polysolve."  It  dissolves  a  variety 
of  substances,  as  metallic  salts,  gums,  resins,  solid  extracts,  iodoform,  and  chrysarobin. 
A  variety  of  polysolve  has  been  introduced  into  American  pharmacy  under  the 
name  oleite,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  external  application  of  a  variety  of  medicines. 


Other  fat  and  wax  acids  are: 
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OILS  AND  FATS 


An  oil  is  any  liquid  which  greases — which  leaves,  when  dropped 
on  cloth,  a  stain  which  water  wiU  not  wash  out,  a  stain  which  makes 
paper  translucent.  If  a  soUd  substance  exhibits  similar  properties,  it 
is  called  a  fat.  Oils  are  called  volatile  or  fixedj  according  as  this  stain 
disappears  on  warming  or  is  permanent  by  reason  of  the  non-volatiUty 
of  the  oil — characters  clearly  defined  by  the  names  given  the  two  groups. 

All  fixed  oils  and  fats  are  combinations  of  glycerin  with  oleic,  stearic, 
palmitic,  or  analogous  acids — are  glycerin  esters  of  these  acids. 

As  already  learned  (p.  572),  alcohols  react  with  acids,  just  as  do  the 
inorganic  basic  hydroxides,  and  such  products  of  alcohols  called  esters 
are  analogous  to  the  inorganic  salts.  Among  examples  of  such  ester 
formation  already  cited  were: 


CHsOH    +    HNOa        =    H,0    + 
CiHsOH    +    HC,H,0,  =     H,0     + 


CaHsNO,        Ethyl  nitrite. 
CHfiCaHsOi  Ethyl  acetate. 


Similarly,  glycerin  reacts  with  acids  forming  esters.  Thus,  one  mole- 
cule of  glycerin,  C8H6(OH)3,  reacts  with  three  molecules  of  oleic  acid, 
HCi8H»s02,  as  shown  graphically  below: 

OH  HCisHmO,  f  a  CisHwO, 

CH     +     HCisHmG,     «     3H,0     +    I     H  CigHsaO, 

.55  BCisHaaO,  v.,  I  I  .C,gH„0, 


CH 


or  C3H6(Ci8H8302)«,  glyceryl  oleate  or  olein. 

Similarly,  glycerin  reacts  with  stearic  acid,  HC18H86O2: 


CH 


I  OH  HCigHasG, 

CH         HCuHmOj 


#  CH 


CigHjsOf 

CigHjiOj 

^CisHsiOs 


or  C3H6(Ci8H3602)8,  glyceryl  stearate  or  stearin. 

Combinations  of  varying  proportions  of  glyceryl  oleate  (olein), 
glyceryl  palmitate  (palmitin),  and  glyceryl  stearate  (stearin)  form  the 
fixed  oils  and  fats.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  olein,  the  more  liquid 
is  the  fatty  substance,  oils  Uke  that  from  oUves  being  largely  olein. 
As  the  amount  of  stearin  increases  the  more  soUd  the  fatty  substance 
becomes,  until;  in  tallow,  there  are  Uttle  olein  and  much  stearin. 
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Fats  are  now  being  called  lipins  and  similar  substances  are  denominated  Upoidi. 
Rosenboom  and  Gies  have  devised  a  scientific  classification  of  these  bodies.  The  first 
group  consists  of  the  true  lipins,  including  what  we  call  fatty  acids,  fats,  oils,  waie? 
and  soap :  the  lipoids  which  are  far  more  numerous  and  more  complicated  in  stnicture, 
are  classified  as  proteo-lipins,  glyco-lipins,  phospho-lipins,  sterols,  esterols,  chobites,  etr. 

Fats  and  fatty  oils  and  waxes  are  grouped  by  Allen  as  follows: 

I.  Olive  oil  group:  Non-drying  vegetable  oleins.  Examples,  olive,  almood 
peanut,  and  mustard  oils. 

II.  Ck>tton  seed  oil  group:  Intermediate  between  I.  and  III.;  hence  adulterants  ul 
both.     Exajnples:  Cotton  seed,  rai>e  seed,  beechnut^  and  sesame  oils. 

III.  Linseed  oil  ^up:  Containing  unoleic  acid,  hence  drying  oils,  becomme 
resinous  on  boiling  with  htharge.     Examples:  Linseed  oil  and  a  few  others. 

IV.  Castor  oil  group:  Containing  ricmoleic  and  other  acids.  Examples:  Casioi. 
croton,  and  Japan  wood  oils. 

v.  Palm  ou  group:  Semisolid  fats.  Examples:  Palm,  theobroma,  and  nutmec 
oils. 

VI.  Coconut  oil  ^up:  Solid  esters  of  lauric  acid  (CuHtiCOOH).  EasQy  sapooi- 
fied,  hence  valuable  m  soap-making.     Example:  Coconut  oil. 

VII.  Lard  oil  group:  Animal  oleins.     Examples:  Lard,  neatsfoot,  and  bone  oils. 
VIIL  TiUlow  group:  SoUd  animal  fats.     Examples:  Tallow,   lard,   suint,  and 

butter. 

IX.  Whale  oil  group:  Marine  animal  oleins,  mixed  with  glvcerides  of  caproic  a&d 
valerianic  acids.     Examples:  Whale,  porpoise,  and  cod  liver  oils. 

X.  Sperm  oil  group:  liciuid  waxes,  being  esters  of  monatomic  aloohob;  thus. 
sperm  oil  is  the  oleate  of  lauric  alcohol,  CisHmOH.  Examples :  ^perm,  bottlenoae.  and 
dolphin  oils. 

XI.  Spermaceti  group:  Waxes,  esters  of  higher  monatomic  alcohols.  Examples: 
Spermaceti,  beeswax,  and  Japan  wax. 

OFFICIAL  FIZBD  OILS  AlVD  FATS 

OLEUM  OLIViS— OUve  OU 
(01.  OUv.) 

A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Olea  europcea  linn^  (Fam.  (Hmeta]. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  oily  liquid;  slight  peculiar  odor  and  taste;  sligfatlr 
soluble  in  alcohol;  miscible  with  ether,  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide:  sp.  gr.  0.9 in 
to  0. 915;  becomes  cloudy  at  S**  to  lO^C.  and  congeals  at  O"".  For  details  see  U^  P . 
p.  298. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Cotton  seed  oil  (no  red  color  on  beiag 
heated  in  a  salt-water  bath  with  a  mixture  of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  diaulphid  - 
containing  sulphur). 

Sesame  oil  (no  pink  color  when  shaken  into  hydrochloric  acid  containing  aagar  asi 
then  with  water)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  298  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

SapordfiocOion  Number. — 190  to  195.    Details  in  Part  V. 

Iodine  Absorption  Number, — 79  to  90.    Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Olein,  67  per  cent.;  palmitin,  28  per  cent.;  linoleir.. 
5  per  cent. 

Remarks. — Olive  oil  is  obtained  by  expressing  the  ripe  olive,  thesam-^' 
fruit  which,  when  green  and  p^Med,  forms  the  familiar  table  relish. 

Formerly  olive  oil  was  Ic^^H  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  (A.  bu' 
two  tests  have  been  devised  ^IHm  can  unerringly  detect  this  soptustica- 
tion.  One  of  these  is  the  Halphen  test,  the  red  tint  produced  wb« 
cotton  seed  oil  or  its  mixtures  is  digested  with  a  reagent  ooDsisting  <^ 
solution  of  sulphur  in  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  otbe: 
is  Becchi's  test,  which  is  based  upon  the  blackening  of  an  alcohoUc  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  when  it  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  cotton  se*'< 
oil  or  its  mixtures. 

Thanks  to  these  two  tests  and  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  food  offici*- 
most  of  the  olive  oil  at  present  in  the  American  market  is  pure.   It 
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might  be  well  to  point  out  that  under  food  decision  139,  sweet  oil  means 
olive  oil  only. 

The  last  two  tests  given — the  saponification  number  and  the  iodine 
absarpiion  number — ^are  of  great  importance  in  establishing  the  constants 
for  all  fixed  oils. 

As,  however,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  two  tests  imphes  a  com- 
prehension of  the  theory  of  volumetric  analysis,  explanation  of  the  tests 
mil  be  left  for  the  chapter  on  Pharmaceutic  Testing  (pp.  913-915). 

Medical  Properties. — Laxative  and  emollient,  externally  in  liniments. 

Dose. — ^30  mils  (1  fluidounce), 

OLEUM  AMYGDALiB  BXPHSSSUM— Expressed  Oil  of  Almond 
(01.  Amygd.  Exp. — Oil  of  Sweet  Almond) 

A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  varieties  of  Pruntta  Amygdalua  Stokes 
(Fam.  Roaacece).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Stmmarieed  Description. 

Clear  pale  straw-colored  oily  liquid ;  bland  taste ;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  miscible 
with  ether^hloroform,  benzene  or  petroleum  bensin,  sp.  gr.  0.910  to  0.915.  For 
details  see  U.S.?..  p.  286. 

For  tests  for  idenJtUy,  for  impwrities:  Olive  or  lard  oil  (does  not  congeal  until  cooled 
to  — 20*^0. ).  Peach  kernel,  apricot  kernel,  sesame  or  cotton  seed  oil  (shaken  with  nitric 
acid  and  water  under  proper  conditions,  does  not  turn  red  or  brown).  Paraffin  oil 
(forms  a  soluble  soap  witn  sodium  hydroxide  and  alcohol).  Foreign  oils  (this  soap, 
when  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yidds  an  oleic  acid, 
which  remains  clear  at  15^0.).  Olive,  arachis,  cotton  seed,  sesame  and  other  fixed 
oils  (this  oleic  acid  forms  a  clear  alcoholic  solution  even  at  Id^'C).    See  U.S.P.,  p.  286. 

SawmificaHon  Number.— 1^\  to  200.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Iodine  Absorption  Number.— 93  to  100.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Olein,  76  per  cent.,  steaxin  and  palmitin. 

Remarks. — ^The  sources  of  this  oil  will  be  studied  in  other  places. 
Sweet  almond  in  this  chapter  (p.  663)  and  bitter  almond  in  Chapter 
XLIII  (p.  705).  A  large  amount  of  the  commercial  oil  of  sweet  almond 
is,  in  reiality,  the  fixed  oil  expressed  from  peach  and  apricot  kernels, 
and  in  the  official  d&ta  given  above  will  be  found  a  test  for  distinguishing 
the  true  oil  from  these  substitutes. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Demulcent  and  laxative.  Used  in  cold  cream 
(p.  331),  and  emtdsion  of  oil  of  turpentine  (p.  263). 

OLEUM  SBSAMI— Sesame  Oil 
(01.  Sesam.— Teel  Oil.     Benne  Oil) 


A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  one  or  more  cultivated  varieties  of  Sesamum 
indicum  Linn^  (Fam.  PedaliaceoB).     Preserve  it  in  well-olosed  containers. 

■ 

Summarized  Description.  ^^ 

Pale-yellow  oUv  liquid;  bland  taste;  slightJ^^ftible  in  alcohol;  miscible  with  chloro- 
form, ether,  petroleum  benzin  or  carbon  dis^^Be,  sp.  gr.  0.916  to  0.9^1.  For  de- 
:ail8  see  U.S.P.,  p.  301.  ^^ 

For  teste  for  identity,  for  impuriiies:  Free  acid  Gitmus  test)  see  U.S.P.  Cotton 
eed  oil  (Halphens  test.) 

Sapanificatian  Number.— ISS  to  193.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Iodine  Absorption  Number.— 103  to  112.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composiium. — SoUd  acids,  12  to  14  per  cent. ;  liquid  acids  (oleic  and 
inoleic),78  per  cent.;  glycerin. 

Remarks. — This  oil,  re-introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  after 
everal  decades  of  absence,  is  now  official  since  it  is  found  to  be  the  most 
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satisfactory  oil  to  use  in  making  ammonia  liniment.  The  test  for 
identity  of  this  oil  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  red  color  produced 
by  treating  the  oil  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  sugar,  was  devised 
by  Badouin  and  is  useful  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  oil  as  an 
adulterant  of  olive  oil. 


OLEUM  GOSSTPn  SEMrniS-^ottonseed  Oil 
(OL  Gossyp.  Sem. — Cotton  Seed  Oil) 

A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  seeds  of  cultivated  varieties  of  Gossypium  herbocrjn 
linn^,  or  of  other  species  of  Gossypium  (Fam.  MalvcLceoB),  Preserve  it  in  weU-«l<»ed 
containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Pale-yellow  oilv  liquid;  bland  taste;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  miscible  vrith  ether, 
chloroform,  petroleum  bensin  and  carbon  disulphide,  sp.  gr.  0.915  to  0.921;  becomes 
turbid  at  12'*C.;  congeals  at  0**  to-6**C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  293. 

For  teste  for  identity,  see  U.S.P. 

Savonification  Numoer. — 190  to  198.     Details  in  Part  V. 

loaine  Absorption  Number. — 105  to  114.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Olein,  palmitin,  linolein  and  a  small  amount  of  the 
glyceride  of  linolenic  acid. 

Remarks.— Cotton  seed  oil,  like  all  other  fixed  oils,  should  be  "cold 
pressed,"  that  is,  the  expression  of  the  oil  from  the  seed  should  be  done 
between  the  cold  plates  of  a  hydraulic  press  (p.  157).  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  their  product,  oil-pressers  frequently  express 
the  seed  between  heated  plates,  in  which  event  the  oil  contains  not 
only  the  liquid  fats  (olein),  but  also  the  solid  fats,  which  are  fused  by 
the  heated  plates.  Such  an  oil  is  a  limpid  liquid  in  warm  weath^. 
but  on  cool  dajrs  it  becomes  cloudy  and  unsightly,  and  its  filtration 
is  a  tedious  task. 

Any  pharmacist  who  has  regard  for  his  reputation  will  carefuDj 
avoid  use  of  such  an  oil  in  making  ofiicial  hniment  of  camphor  (p.  26o). 
Whether  an  oil  is  cold  pressed  or  hot  pressed  can  be  easily  tested  by 
a  small  vial  of  it  to  a  cool  temperature.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  official  oil  will  turn  cloudy  at  a  temperature  of  12**C.;  hence 
in  applying  the  above  test  the  temperature  should  not  be  below  that 
figure. 

The  conversion  of  cotton  seed  oil  to  an  orange  semisolid  mass  by 
heating  with  nitric  acid  in  a  water-bath  constitutes  the  daidin  readiof^- 
That  is,  the  olein  (glyceryl  oleate)  of  the  oil  is  changed  into  elaidin,  the 
glycerin  ester  of  elaidic  acid,  described  on  p.  652.  The  sanae  reaction 
takes  place  with  most  fixed  oils  and  fats,  notably  with  lard  oil  and  lanl. 
and  has  pharmaceutic  application  in  the  latter  case  in  the  manufacture  itf 
citrine  ointment.  ^^^ 

As  mentioned  on  p.  654,  ^^^n.  seed  oil  has  been  largely  used  as  &n 
adulterant  of  olive  oil. 

As  far  as  health  is  concerned,  it  is  as  good  as  oUve  oil,  and  it  seem? 
absurd  to  pay  large  prices  for  it  simply  because  of  its  trip  to  Italy  and  it* 
return  in  an  ohve-oil  bottle.  To  do  away  with  this  sham  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pharmacopoeia  has  directed  its  use  in  many  preparation 
formerly  calling  for  olive  oil.  It  is  thus  used  in-  making  campkorated  cu 
(p.  265). 

Medical  Properties. — Demulcent  and  laxative. 
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OLEUM  LINI— Linseed  OU 
(Ol.  Lini— Oil  of  Flaxseed— Raw  Linseed  Oil) 

A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  Linseed.  Preserve  it  in  wellnstoppered  containers. 
Linseed  Oil  which  has  been  ''boiled''  must  not  be  used  nor  dispensed. 

Summarized  Description, 

Yellowish  oily  liquid;  peculiar  odor;  bland  taste;  thickens  on  exposure  to  air; 
slightlv  soluble  in  alcohol;  miscible  with  ether,  chloroform ,  petroleum  benzin,  carbon 
disulphide  or  oil  of  turpentine;  sp.  gr.  0.925  to  0.935.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  295. 

For  testa  for  identUy^  for  impurities:  Free  acid  (litmus  test).  Non-dr}ring  oils 
(resinifies  when  spread  m  thin  layer  on  elass  plate).  Mineral  or  rosin  oils.  (Makes 
water-soluble  soap  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  alcohol.)  Rosin  (a  green,  not 
violet,  color  on  treatine  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.     (See  U.S.P.) 

Saponification  Nutiwer. — 187  to  195.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Iodine  Absorption  Number, — Not  less  than  170.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Glyeerides  of  linoleic  acid,  linolenic  acid,  and  iso-lino- 
lenic  acid.     (See  p.  652.) 

Remarks, — The  official  oil  is  what  is  commercially  termed  "raw 
oil;"  that  is,  the  oil  just  as  it  emerges  from  the  press.  For  painting 
purposes  the  raw  oil  is  cooked  with  Utharge,  thereby  enchancing  its 
"drying"  qualities.  Such  oil  is  called  "boiled  oil,"  and  the  pharma^ 
copoeial  definition  given  above  gives  special  warning  against  the  use 
of  such  boiled  oil  in  medicine.  As  the  boiled  oil  is  more  important  in 
commerce  than  the  raw  oil/ the  pharmacist  should  be  sure  to  specify 
"raw  oil"  in  buying. 

Linseed  oil  is  a  "drying  oil.''  It  contains,  instead  of  olein,  a  similar 
body,  linolein,  which,  however,  differs  from  the  former  by  oxidizing  to 
a  solid,  linoxyn.  Hence  on  being  dropped  or  spread  on  a  board,  it 
eventually  hardens  into  a  protective  surface,  and,  accordingly,  it  and  the 
other  drying  oils  are  of  value  in  painting;  for  which  purposes  the  non- 
drying  oils  are  unfitted. 

It  will  be  noticed  among  the  tests  for  Unseed  oil  given  above  that 
linseed  oil  is  adulterated  with  mineral  oils  (various  grades  of  refined 
petroleum)  and  with  rosin  or  rosin  oil;  the  latter,  the  product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  rosin,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 

Medical  Properties, — Demulcent  and  laxative.  A  constituent  of 
carron  oil  (p.  667). 

Dose, — 30  mils  (1  fluidounce). 

OLEUM  RICINI-<;astor  OU 
(OL  Ricin.) 

A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis  Linn6  (Fam.  Euphorbiacea) 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

Pale  yellowish  or  almost  colorless  transparAt  viscid  liquid;  faint  mild  odor;  bland. 
:hen  aend  then  nauseating  taste;  miscible  wMi  dehydrated  alcohol  and  with  glacial 
icetic  acid;  ro.  gr.  0.945  to  0.965.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  299. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities:. Other  fixed  oils  (only  partW  soluble  in  petro- 
eum  benxin;  completely  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.    (See  U.S.P.) 

Saponification  Number, — 179  to  185.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Iodine  Absorption  Number, — ^83  to  88.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Note  that  the  olein  of  this  oil  is  the  glyceryl  ester  of 
icinoleic  acid  (p.  652). 

Remarks. — Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  few  fixed  oils  which  is  freely 

42 
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soluble  in  official  alcohol.     For  this  reason  it  is  useful  as  the  (i:reasv 
constituent  of  hair-lotions. 

Medical  Properties. — Valuable  purgative.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  administration  of  the  oil  is  the  disgust  it  usually  excites,  hence  a 
disguised  form  is  often  demanded.  The  best  method  of  administration 
is  in  sarsaparilla  soda-water,  the  following  points  being  carefully  exe- 
cuted. First,  put  about  fifteen  drops  of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
mom in  a  clean  dry  glass,  twisting  the  glass  so  that  its  complete  interior 
is  moistened  with  this  aromatic.  Then  add  an  ounce  of  regular  soda 
fountain  sarsaparilla  syrup  and  squirt  in  the  soda-water  with  the  fine 
stream.  Of  course,  this  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  foam,  and  at 
this  juncture  pour  in  the  dose  of  oil,  carefully  avoiding  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  glass.  Thus  poiu-ed  in,  the  oil  will  float  between  the  bottom 
layer  of  the  sarsaparilla  soda  and  the  foam  on  top,  and,  as  the  mixture 
is  swallowed,  the  foam  first  and  the  soda-water  last,  convey  to  the  tonpi^ 
and  the  palate  so  decided  a  flavor  that  the  oil  slips  down  almost  unnoticed 
The  compound  tincture  of  cardamom  is  an  essential,  as  it  not  only  serves 
to  keep  the  oil  from  sticking  to  the  glass,  but,  moreover,  by  its  aromatic 
odor  and  taste,  does  much  in  disguising  the  disagreeable  odor  and  ta^te 
of  the  oil. 

Castor  oil  can  be  solidified  by  the  trituration  of  an  equal  amount  of  magneauio 
oxide.  That  the  product  is  not  a  soap  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  oil  can 
be  extracted  from  the  powder  by  treatment  with  ether.  The  oil  can  also  be  Bolidifi«i 
b^  78  parts  of  it  with  22  parts  of  allophan.  The  product  however  is  a  chemical  coil- 
bmation  of  the  two  ingreoients.  The  magnesia  tyi>e  of  solid  castor  oil,  has  recently 
become  quite  popular. 

Dose. — 15  mils  (4  fluidrachms). 

The  so-called  *' castor  oil  capsules'' — that  is,  the  small  ones  of  hard 
gelatin  holding  about  15  minima — are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  their 
purgative  action  is  due  to  substances  added  to  the  castor  oil,  such  S5 
croton  oil  or  podophyllin. 

Aromatic  Castor  Oil  (N.F.)  consists  of  the  oil  flavored  with  an  alcoh<dic  sol'Jtioc 
of  oils  of  cinnamon  and  clove,  vanillin  and  cumarin,  in  which  benxoaulphiiiide  issc- 
charin)  is  also  dissolved  as  a  sweetening  agent. 

OLEUM  TIGLH— Croton  OH 
01.  Tiglii 

A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium  linn^  (Fam.  EupheMieetr  . 
Preserve  it  in  small,  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description,  . 

Pale-yellow  or  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  viscid,  slightly  fluorescent  liqnic; 
sUght  fatty  odor;  acrid  burning  taste;  very  irritating  to  the  skin;  sp.  gr.  0.935  w  0.95O. 
soluble  in  55  to  60  parts  of  alcohol;  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  when  old;  miaciWewith 
ether,  chloroform,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  305. 

Saponification  Number,— 200-215.  "Details  in  P^rt  V. 

Iodine  Absorption  Number. — 104  to'  110.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Glycerides  of  tiglinic  (methyl-crotonic),  acetic,  butyric, 
valerianic,  stearic,  palmitic,  laurinic,  mjnistic,  crotonic,  oleic,  and  fonnn 
acids.     A  resin-like  blistering  substance,  croUmoly  CisHuOs* 

Medical  Properties. — A  powerful  purgative,  used  only  in  cases  of  b^ 
resort,  when  all  other  purgatives  have  failed,  its  action  being  too  vident 
for  general  use.  It  is  a  vesicant,  producing  blisters  on  apjJicatioD  to 
the  skin. 
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It  is  usually  administered  internally  in  the  form  of  pills,  the  oil  being 
solidified  by  use  of  crumb  of  bread. 
Dose. — \^Q  mil  (1  minim). 

OLEUM  THEOBROMATIS— OU  of  Theobrcma 
(01.  Theobrom. — Butter  of  Cacao — Cacao  Butter) 

4  concrete,  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  roasted  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao  Linn^ 
;Fam.  Sterculiacece). 

."Summarized  Description. 

Yellowish-white  solid;  faint  agreeable  odor;  bland  chlocolate-like  taste;  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol;  more  so  in  dehydrated  alcohol;  freely  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform 
or  benzene;  sp.  gr.  0.973;  melts  between  30  and  35®C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p,  304. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impurities;  wax,  stearin  or  tallow  (ethereal  solution  on 
chilling  does  not  rendily  become  turbid),  see  U.S.P.,  p.  304. 

Saponification  Number, — 188  to  195.     Details  in  Pnrt  V. 

loaine  Absorption  Number, — 33  to  38.     Details  in  Part  V. 

CompasUion. — Glycerides  of  oleic,  lauric,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  arachic 
acids.  Matthes  and  Rhodich  also  found  a  phytosterin  consisting  of 
amyrilene  and  two  true  phytosterins. 

Remarks. — Oil  of  theobroma  is,  chemically  and  physically,  just 
between  the  oils  and  fats.  While  a  hard  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  heat  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  melt  it — to  convert  it  to  a 
liquid.  This  valuable  property  suggested  to  Duhamel  in  1842  its 
use  as  a  basis  for  suppositories,  every  other  fat  melting  at  so  low  a 
temperature  being  a  soft,  sticky  mass  at  ordinary  temperatures.^ 

Note  that  the  common  term  "cocoa-butter"  is  replaced  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  by  the  more  accurate  "butter  of  cacao"  (the  latter 
word  being  pronounced  as  if  spelled  "ka-ka-o").  This  step  relieves 
the  confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  three  different  plants  have 
been  given  very  similar  names.     These  plants  and  products  are: 

Cacao  (cocoa)  and  butter  of  cacao  from  Theobroma  Cacao,  the 
chocolate  plant. 

C^oconut,  from  Cocis  nucifera,  the  coconut  palm. 

Coca  leaves,  from  Erythroxylon  Coca,  the  coca  shrub. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  learning  to  say  "cacao,"  for  otherwise  one  is 
sure  to  confound  the  plant  yielding  chocolate  and  oil  of  theobroma 
with  the  coconut  palm  or  with  the  coca  tree. 

Medical  Uses. — Suppository  base.     Emollient  for  chapped  hands. 

Oleum  Adipis  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  lard  oilf  is  a  fixed  oil  expressed  from  lard  at  a  low 
temperature.  Instead  of  calling  it,  as  in  the  case  of  castor  oU,  "cold  pressed/'  vhis  cold 
preaaed  lard  oil  is  called  in  commerce  *^  winter  strained"  the  two  terms  meaning  prac- 
ticidiy  the  same  thing.  It  consists  of  olein,  some  linolein,  stearin  and  palmitm,  the 
imount  of  solid  constituents  varying  from  very  little  in  the  best  "winter  strained'' 
h1  to  much  when  the  oil  has  been  carelessly  pressed. 

Lard  oil,  like  linseed  oil,  is  largely  adulterated  with  various  petroleum  oils.  It 
waa  chiefly  the  presence  of  these  mineral  oils  that  made  difficult  tne  manufacture  of 
;itrine  ointment  from  lard  oil,  as  directed  bv  U.S.P.  1890,  and  for  this  reason  the 
>intinent  of  present  pharmacopceia  is  made  irom  lard. 

OLEUM  MORRHUA— Cod  Liver  OU 
(Ol.  Morrh, — Oleum  Jecoris  Aselli) 

A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  fresh  livers  of  Gadus  morrhua  Linn6  and  of  other 
peMcies  of  Oadus  (Fam.  (Jadida).  Preserve  it  in  a  cool  place,  in  well-closed  containert, 
rhich  have  been  thoroughly  dried  before  filling. 
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Summarized  Description, 

Pale-yellow  thin  oily  liquid;  peculiar  slightly  fishy  non-rancid  odor;  fishy  taste; 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  or  etbrl 
acetate;  sp.  gr.  0.918  to  0.922.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  297. 

For  teeie  for  identity,  for  impuriliee:  Seal  oil  and  other  fish  oils  (gives  roee-red  cok 
with  nitric  acid).     Free  fatty  acids  (litmus  test),  see  U.S.P. 

Saponification  Number. — 180  to  190.     Details  in  Part  V. 

loaine  Absorption  Number, — 140  to  180.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Manufacture. — The  oil  is  separated  from  fresh  livers  either  by  exposing 
to  sun,  when  oil  exudes;  by  slowly  heating  on  steam  bath;  or  by  boiling 
with  water  and  skimming  off  the  separated  oil. 

Composition, — Olein,  little  palmitin  and  stearin,  unsaturated  fatty 
acids,  traces  bromides  and  iodides,  cholesterin,  and  some  animal  decom- 
position products  (alkaloids). 

Remarks, — The  best  grade  of  cod  liver  oil  is  that  obtained  from  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  although  some  grades  of  Newfound- 
land oil  are  of  fair  quality.  The  commercial  oil  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated with  other  fish  oils;  hence  the  nitric  acid  color  test  provided  by 
the  pharmacopoeia.  The  keeping  of  cod  liver  oil  deserves  more  care 
than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  pharmacist,  hence  the  pharma- 
copceial  injunction  as  to  storing  should  be  followed  unless  the  druggist 
is  willing  to  dispense  a  rankly  smelling  and  tasting,  partly  decomposed 
product. 

The  efforts  of  some  manufacturers  to  dispense  a  cod  liver  oil  product 
minus  the  oil,  such  as  the  numerous  wines  of  cod  Uver  oU,  is  an  example 
of  the  play  Hamlet  with  the  hero  Hamlet  omitted;  for  it  is  now  con- 
sidered by  therapeutists  that  the  medicinal  value  of  the  oil  is  due  to  the 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  that  it  contains,  and  that  the  so-called  "active 
principles,"  variously  called  gaduol,  morrhuol,  etc.,  are  worse  than  useless. 
These  substances  usually  are  extracts  prepared  by  shaking  the  oil  with 
alcohol,  separating  the  alcoholic  layer,  and  distilling  off  the  solvent,  and 
when  redissolved  in  aromatized  alcoholic  liquors,  form  the  elixirs  and 
wines  of  cod  liver  oil. 

Medical  Properties, — Demulcent,  nutritive  in  wasting  diseases. 
Best  administered  in  the  form  of  the  official  emulsion  (p.  263). 

Dose, — 10  mils  (2^  fluidrachms). 

ADEPS— Lard 

The  purified  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  hog  [Sue  ecrofa,  var.  domegtiaa 
Gray,  Fam.  Suida),  Preserve  it  in  a  cool  place  in  weu-cloeed  containers  which  iit 
impervious  to  fat. 

Summarized  Description. 

Soft  white  unctuous  solid:  faint  odor;  bland  taste;  free  from  rancidity;  iosolab^ 
in  water;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  freely  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carfxMi  dau- 
phide  and  petroleum  benzin;  melts  between  36''  and  42**C.  For  details  see  r.i>-P- 
p.  30. 

For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities  alkalies  (boiled  with  water,  the  fluid  is  ^oX 
alkaline). 

Chlorides  (silver  nitrate  test  on  the  fluid  just  mentioned). 

Free  fatty  acids  (a  modified  volumetric  test). 

Cottonseed  fats  (Becchi's  test),  See  U.S.P. 

Composition, — Consists  of  the  glycerides  of  lauric,  myristic,  palmitic, 
stearic,  oleic  and  linoleic  acids.  The  proportion  of  the  acids  are  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent,  of  solid  acids,  50  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid  and  10  ptf 
cent,  of  linoleic  acid. 
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Remarks. — Note  that,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  when  dis- 
cussing fats  (p.  653),  whether  a  fat  is  liquid  or  solid  depends  on  the 
relative  amount  of  olein  and  stearin  it  contains.  Olive  oil  is  almost  pure 
olein;  suet,  which  is  hard,  is  almost  pure  stearin,  while  lard,  which  is 
half-and-half,  is  semisoUd. 

The  solid  fat  of  cotton  seed  oil  is  used  for  adulterating  lard,  and  the 
pharmacopoeial  test  for  this  impurity,  is  the  Becchi  test  mentioned  under 
olive  oil.     (See  p.  654.) 

Medical  Properties, — Emollient  and  ointment  base.  Now  used 
instead  of  lard  oil  in  making  citrine  ointment  (p.  560). 

ADEPS  BENZOINATUS— Benzoinated  Lard 

(Adeps  Benz.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Digest  1000  Gm.  lard  with  10  Gm.  coarsely  powdered  Siam  benzoin  and  then  strain. 
In  warm  climates  5  per  cent,  of  white  wax  may  be  added.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  31. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  that  this  official  is  made  by  digesting 
ground  benzoin  in  melted  lard,  and  not  by  mixing  lard  with  tincture 
of  benzoin,  as  the  writer  has  known  some  careless  druggists  to  do. 
Lard  rapidly  turns  rancid,  and  the  benzoin  is  added  to  hinder  the 
decomposition. 

SEVUM  PRiBPARATUM— Prepared  Suet 
(Sev.  Prsep. — Mutton  Suet) 

The  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  sheep  (Ovis  aries  linn^,  Fam.  Bovidce) 
purified  by  meltins  and  straining.  Preserve  Prepared  Suet  in  well-closed  vessels  im- 
pervious to  fat.     It  must  not  be  used  after  it  has  become  rancid. 

Summarized  Deseriptian. 

White  solid  fat;  nearly  inodorous;  bland  taste;  becomes  rancid  on  exposure  to  the 
air:  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol;  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  cold  ether 
and  petroleum  benzin;  melts  between  45°  and  50°C.;  congeals  between  37**  and  40*^0. 
For  details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  379. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities]  free  acid  (modified  volumetric  test),  see 

Savonificaiion  Number, — 193  to  200.     Details  in  Part  V. 
Iodine  Absorption  Number, — 33  to  48.     Detaib  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — Stearin  and  palmitin,  70  per  cent. ;  olein,  30  per  cent. ; 
herein,  a  trace. 

Remarks. — Suet  turns  rancid  even  more  rapidly  than  lard.  Borrell 
found  that  when  melted  suet  was  digested  with  elm  bark  the  resulting 
^'vlmaied  suet^^  kept  quite  well.  The  National  Formulary  gives  a  recipe 
for  benzoinated  suet  which  is  similar  to  the  pharmacopoeial  method  of 
making  benzoinated  lard. 

ADEPS  LANiE— Wool  Fat 
(Adeps  Lan, — Anhydrous  Lanolin) 

The  purified  fat  of  the  wool  of  sheep  (Ovis  aries  Linn^  Fam.  Boindes),  freed  from 
water.     Preserve  it  in  a  cool  place  in  well-closed  containers  which  are  impervious  to  fat. 

Summarized  Description. 

Light-yellow  tenacious,  unctuous  mass;  only  slight  odor;  insoluble  in  but  miscible 
with  about  twice  its  weight  of  water;  sparingly  smuble  in  alcohol;  freely  soluble  in 
ether  and  in  chloroform;  melts  between  38*"  and  42°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  31. 

For  tests  for  ideniityf  for  impurities;  water  (loses  not  more  thsQ  0.5  per  cent,  on 
drying). 
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Alkalies  elnd  soaps  (not  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  ash  and  this  not  alk&lin^ 
litmus). 

Free  alkalies  and  free  £u;ids  (tested  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  phenolphthalein^ 

Chlorides  (silver  nitrate  test). 

Glycerin  (no  sweet  residue  on  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  extract). 

Soluble  oxidizable  matter  (tested  with  permanganate). 

Petrolatiim  (completely  soluble  in  boiling  dehydrated  alcohol),  see  U.S.P 

Iodine  absorption  number. — 18  to  28.    Details  in  Part  V. 

Manufacture. — Crude  suint  (the  alkaline  washings  from  sheep-wool 
is  treated  with  acid,  thereby  liberating  the  fatty  acid  combination  of 
cholesterin  and  isocholesterin,  and  also  30  per  cent,  free  fatty  add.  The 
fatty  mixture  is  then  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  which  saponifies  the 
free  fats  and  emulsifies  the  cholesterin  compounds.  The  mixture  is  cen- 
trifuged,  when  the  cholesterin  compounds  separate  as  cream  and  arc 
thus  removed  from  bad-smelling  fatty  acids. 

Composition. — ^A  mixture  of  the  esters  of  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic. 
cerotic,  caproic,  butyric,  and  isovaleric  acids  with  the  cholesterins  and 
some  ceryl  alcohol.  It  contains  no  glyceryl  compounds  as  do  most  fats. 
Lewkowitsch  points  out  that  this  substance  is  more  like  a  wax  than  a  fat. 
In  fact,  he  calls  it  wool-wax. 

Remarks. — The  fat  of  sheep-wool  has  already  been  considered  as 
suinty  under  the  head  of  the  Potassium  Salts  (p.  407). 

Purified  suint  was  introduced  in  modern  medicine  under  the  copy- 
righted name  lanolin,  and  since  its  introduction  has  enjoyed  great 
popularity,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  by  tbe 
pores  of  the  skin  than  lard  or  other  fats. 

It  readily  absorbs  water,  and  when  combined  with  30  per  cent,  of 
that  fluid,  it  forms  the  official  hydrous  wooUfat. 

ADEPS  LAN^  HYDROSUS— Hydrosus  Wool  Fat 
(Adeps  Lan.  Hyd. — ^LanoUn) 

The  purified  fat  of  the  wool  of  sheep  {Ovis  aries  Linnd  Fam.  Bwida\  coaUimn^ 
not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  water.  Preserve  it  in  a  oool  place  V. 
well-closed  containers  which  are  impervious  to  fat. 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellowish-white,  or  nearljr  white,  ointment-like  mass;  insoluble  in  but  miacw 
with  water;  gives  turbid  solutions  with  ether  and  chloroform;  loses  25  to  30  per  wnt. 
of  water  on  evaporation  on  a  water-bath.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  32. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  see  Wool  Fat. 

Manufacture. — Made  by  melting  wool-fat,  gradually  adding  30  per 
cent,  warm  water,  and  triturating  until  cool. 

Medical  Properties. — EmolUent  and  ointment  base.  Used  in  the  fo.- 
lowing  official  ointments:  Belladonna^  ammoniated  mercury ^  ydlotPf^' 
curie  oxide  and  stramonium.. 

Eucerin  is  an  ointment  base  obtained  from  wool  fat,  possessing  a  much  greaar 
water  absorbing  capacity  than  has  lanolin ;  it  being  capable  of  takii^  up  ^^'^K 
eight  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  After  the  saponifiable  fatty  acicfe  are  i«n»«B 
from  the  crude  suint  as  described  under  wool  fat,  from  the  cholesterin  mixtin*  cJ 
selective  extraction  can  be  separated  a  body  consisting  of  a  mixture  (or  soft  fat '  f^ 
sisting  of  the  esters  of  isocholesterin  and  oxy cholesterin  with  oleic,  mynstinif  ^ 
camaubic  acids.  To  this  soft  fat,  petrolatum  hydrocarbons  are  addeilasduucntsaifl 
the  product  is  marketed  under  the  trade-marked  name,  eucerin. 
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DRUGS  CONTAINING  FIXED  OILS 

Fixed  oils  are  usually  found  in  the  seed  of  plants,  although  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. Thus  butternut  bark  Quglans,  U.S.P.  1890)  contains  appreciable  quantities 
of  fixed  oil.  In  many  official  seeds,  such  as  strophanthus  (p.  644),  the  fixed  oil  is 
of  importance  only  because  its  presence  is  a  source  of  annoyance  in  making  pharma- 
ceutic preparations;  hence  in  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  only  those  drugs  tnat  owe 
their  entire  therapeutic  value  to  the  fixed  oil  they  contain. 

The  mustards  (white  or  black)  will  be  considered  under  the  sulphocyanates  (p. 
675),  since  their  activity  is  due  to  their  sulphurated  volatile  oils. 

Bitter  almond  will  be  considered  under  benzaldehyde,  since  its  active  principle, 
the  volatile  oil,  is  composed  chiefly  of  that  body. 

AMYGDALA  DULCIS— Sweet  Almond 

(Amygd.  Dulc.) 

The  ripe  seeds  of  Prunus  Amygdalus  dvlciB  De  Candolle  (Fam.  Rosacea) .  Pre- 
serve Sweet  Almond  in  tightly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or 
carbon  tetrachloride  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constituents. — ^Fixed  oil,  64  per  cent,  (expressed  oil  of  almond,  U.S.P.) ; 
albumin,  24  per  cent.;  the  iferment  emulsion;  asparagin.     No  amygdalin. 

Remarks, — Since  sweet  almond  contains  no  amygdalin,  no  volatile 
oil  nor  hydrocyanic  acid  odor  is  produced  on  moistening  the  seed, 
even  though  the  ferment,  emulsin,  is  present.  Almonds  are  blanched 
by  removing  the  scurfy  seed-coat.  This  is  accomplished  by  immers- 
ing them  in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  coat  can  be  easily 
slipped  off. 

Medical  Properties. — Demulcent.  Used  in  emulsion  of  almond, 
U.S.P.  (p.  262). 

LINUM— Linseed 

(Flaxseed) 

The  ripe  seeds  of  Linum  iMcUisaimum  Linn^  (Fam.  LdnacecB).  without  the  presence 
or  admixture  of  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  other  fruits  and  seeds  and  foreign  matter. 
Preserve  it  in  tightly  closed  containers  and  add  a  few  drops  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
or  chloroform  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Summarized  Description. 

The  meal  must  be  free  from  rancid  odor;  a  2  per  cent,  decoction  of  a  fat-free  sample 
must  not  give  more  than  a  faint  blue  color  with  iodine;  must  yield  at  least  30  percent, 
of  oil  on  extraction  with  petroleum  ether;  must  yield  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 
For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  236. 

Constituents. — Fixed  oil,  30  per  cent,  (oleum  lini,  U.S.P.);  mucilage, 
6  per  cent.  (CeHioOs  and  C5H8O4);  albumin;  linamarin  (Uke  amygdaUn), 
etc. 

Remarks. — It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  flaxseed  should  be  grouped 
among  the  mucilaginous  or  the  oleaginous  drugs. 

The  whole  seed  is  used  entirely,  because  of  the  mucilage,  while  in 
the  ground  seed  both  the  oil  and  the  mucilage  play  a  therapeutic  rdle. 
The  mucilage  of  the  seed  is  interesting,  as  being  found  entirely  in  the 
outer  layer  of  cells  of  the  testa;  hence  by  immersing  the  whole  seed  in 
water  all  the  mucilage  is  extracted. 

Much  of  the  ground  flaxseed  of  commerce  is  the  seed  deprived  of 
part  or  all  of  its  oil;  hence  the  pharmacopoeial  test  given  above  requiring 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Linseed  contains  some  starch,  but  not  large  amounts,  and  thus  differs 
From  most  of  the  adulterants  of  the  ground  seed.     This  explains  the 
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pharmacopcBial  test  for  ''limit  of  starch/'  the  test  having  been  devised 
by  Professor  J,.  U.  Lloyd. 

Medical  Properties, — The  mucilage  (hence  the  unground  seed)  u 
demulcent.  Therefore  an  infusion  of  the  whole  seed  is  used  as  a  basis 
of  domestic  cough-mixtures,  while  a  thicker  solution  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  bandolin  or  as  a  face  jelly,  although  for  this  purpose  quince  seed  or 
tragacanth  is  more  useful.  Ground  seed  mixed  with  hot  water  to  thick 
paste  forms  the  familiar  "flaxseed  pcmUtce." 

PEPO— Pepo 

(Piunpkin  Seed) 

The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  cultivated  varieties  of  CucurbUa  Pepo  linn^  (Fam.  Cvoirin- 
iacea)f  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  other  sabstaoce^ 

Consiiiuevds. — Fixed  oil,  20  to  40  per  cent.,  sugar,  starch  and  resin. 
The  oil  consists  of  linolein,  olein,  palmitin  and  stearin;  while  the  resin  is 
a  combination  of  a  ph3rto8terol  (C27H4eO)  with  hydroxy cerotic  add. 

Medical  Properties.  Popularly  considered  as  a  t«mf  uge,  but  Power 
and  Sal  way  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  drug  report  their  in- 
abihty  to  find  any  ingredient  that  would  be  likely  to  expel  tapeworm. 

Dose\ — ^30  grammes  (1  ounce). 

LYCOPODIUM— Lycopodium 
(Lycopod.) 

The  spores  of  Lycopodium  davaium  Linn^  (Fam.  LycopodiaceiB),  without  tbe 
presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Consiittients. — Fixed  oil,  43  per  cent,  consisting  of  lycopod-oleic 
dioxy-stearic,  palmitic  and  myristic  acids. 

Remarks. — The  official  definition  of  lycopodium  is  "the  spores  of 
Lycopodium  davatum,"  etc.  The  spores  of  non-flowering  plants  aic 
organs  midway  between  the  fruit  and  the  seed  of  flowering  species, 
though  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  way  the  two  sprout  intc 
new  plants. 

The  large  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  lycopodium  accounts  for  iy 
mobiUty — its  smooth,  slippery  character — as  well  as  causing  the  remark- 
ably quick  combustion  of  lycopodium  when  blown  into  a  flame,  h 
is  very  difficult  to  extract  the  oil  from  lycopodium,  as  it  is  next  to  iff»- 
possible  completely  to  break  the  walls  of  the  individual  cell  which  forms 
each  sporule.     By  long  contusion  with  sand  the  result  may  be  reached. 

Because  of  its  mobility  it  is  called  " witch-powd&r^^  in  some  section? 
of  the  country. 

Medical  Properties. — Externally,  as  a  dusting-powder.  Its  use  *^ 
a  dusting-powder  for  pills  has  been  already  given. 

Sov  beans,  the  seeds  of  Glycine  hispida,  the  chief  foodstuff  of  the  Manchuiitf^ 
have  lately  become  an  important  article  of  commerce  because  of  the  oil  ^^^ 
be  expressed  from  them.  This  oil  is  excellent  for  soap  making  and  can  aiso  be  Qff° 
as  a  salad  oil. 

SOAPS 

Soaps  are  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  sodium  and  poU?- 
sium  hydroxide  on  oils  or  fats.  All  the  ingredients  employed  in  com- 
mercial soap-making  are  more  or  less  impure,  hence  the  products  are  not 
definite  chemical  compounds. 
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The  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  as  soap — sapo — made  from  olive  oil 
and  soda — and  sapo  moUia — from  linseed  oil  and  potassa.  Fixed  oil 
are  combinations  of  the  oleate,  stearate,  and  palmitate  of  glyceryl. 
If  we  take  glyceryl  oleate  and  treat  it  with  sodium  hydroxide  we  get 
a  reaction  quite  similar  to  that  occurring  when  fat  is  treated  with  steam 
(p.  610),  namely: 


C3i(CigH„0,),     +    3NaOH 

Olein  Sodium 

(Glyceryl  oleate.)  hydroxide 


CtHs(OH),     +    3NaCiiHttOi 

Glycerin  Sodium  oleate. 

Soap. 


SAPO— Soap 

(WUte  Castile  Soap) 


Soap  prepared  from  olive  oil  and  sodium  hydroxide.  Preserve  dried  or  powdered 
soap  in  wellHolosed  containers. 

Summarued  Description, 

White  or  nearly  white  solid,  in  bars  or  a  yellowish-white  |)owder;  faint  peculiar 
odor,  free  from  rancidity:  disagreeable  alkaline  taste;  soluble  in  alcohol  ana  water; 
alkaline  to  litmus.     For  oetails  see  U.S. P.,  p.  366. 

For  testa  for  identity ^  for  invpurUiee;  water  (loss  on  evaporation,  not  more  than  36 
per  cent.). 

Soap  from  animal  fats  (hot  alcoholic  solution,  about  1  to  35,  does  not  gelatinize 
on  coouns). 

Metallic  impurities.     (Modified  hydro^^en  sulphide  test.) 

Sodium  chloride,  sodium  carbonate  or  silica  (hot  alcohol  solution  dissolves  at  least 
99  per  cent.). 

Silica  (the  residue  left  in  above  test  after  washing  with  water  should  leave  not 
more  than  0.15  per  cent. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (alcoholic  solution  not  reddened  with  phenolphthalein,  see 
U.S.P. 

Iodine  Ahsorption  Number. — (Of  the  separated  acids)  84  to  90.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Remarks. — Soap  is  a  product  of  the  treatment  of  an  oil,  supposedly 
olive  oil,  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Now  much  commercial  soap  is  made 
by  direct  treatment  of  fatty  acids  with  sodium  bicarbonate.  This  is 
called  "Castile  soap,"  because  originally  made  in  the  city  of  Castile, 
Spain,  and  at  the  present  time  the  finest  brand  of  Castile  soap  on  the 
market  is  the  "  Yaritu"  brand  manufactured  in  that  city.  The  large 
majority  of  the  so-called  Castile  soap,  however,  is  manufactured  in 
Marseilles. 

Soap  is  a  hard,  whitish  solid,  insoluble  in  salt  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  a  solution  of 
Roap  is  made  with  excess  of  water,  the  soap  breaks^  into  free  alkali  and 
fatty  acids.  The  alkaU  immediately  attacks  the  skin  if  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it,  but  before  it  can  do  much  harm  the  fatty  acid  acts  as  a 
soothing  agent.  This  explains  the  whole  plan  of  washing  with  soap, 
the  alk^  removing  grease  and  at  the  same  time  removing  minute  traces 
of  skin,  while  the  fatty  acids  prevent  the  burning  which  invariably  results 
if  the  free  idkali  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  seen  above,  Castile  soap  is  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  sodium  oleate. 
The  red  Castile  soap  is  colored  by  the  addition  of  ferrous  oxide,  which 
s  black,  and  this,  on  exposure  to  air,  is  oxidized  to  red  ferric  oxide — 
iron  rust.  The  effect  can  be  noticed  by  making  a  fresh  cut  through  a 
?ake  of  mottled  Castile  soap,  which  shows  on  the  interior  black  streak- 
ngs  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  gradually  assume  the  red  hue  of  the  rest 
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of  the  soap.  The  coloring  (or  mottling)  is  simply  to  please  the  eye,  as 
the  ferric  oxide  is  of  no  influence,  save  to  increase  weight. 

Soap  is  used  chiefly  externally,  although  it  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered internally  as  a  laxative,  especially  in  purgative  pills.  For  this 
pm-pose  it  is  used  in  the  official  pills  of  aloes  and  of  asafetida.  It  is 
also  a  constituent  of  compound  extract  of  coloq/nth,  and  thus  is  the 
excipient  in  compound  cathartic  piUs  (p.  312). 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  containing  camphor  and  oil  of  rosemary 
is  official  as  ''soap  liniment"  (p.  266). 

SAPO  MOLLIS— Soft  Soap 
Sapo  Moll, 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dissolve  86  Gm.  potassium  hydroxide  in  100  mils  of  water,  warm,  add  430  Gm. 
cottonseed  oil,  stir,  saponify  by  heat,  clear  with  alcohol,  using  more  potassium  hy- 
droxide, if  necessary.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  367. 

Summarized  Description. 

Soft  imctuous  yelloivish-white  to  brownish-yellow  mass;  slight  charactenstk 
odor;  alkaline  taste;  solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus  and  to  phenolphthalein;  97  per  eeot. 
should  be  soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  should  contain  from  0.1  to  0.25  per  cent,  of  fm* 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  not  more  than  52  per  cent,  of  water.  For  details  see  TSP., 
p.  367. 

Soft  soap  is  a  soap  made  by  treatment  of  linseed  oil  with  potassa. 
and  clearing  the  product  with  an  appropriate  quantity  of  alcohol  Green 
soap  is  a  soft  soap  made  with  potassa  and  greenish  rape  seed  oil 

The  two  soaps  (hard  and  soft)  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
different  actions  of  the  salts  of  two  metals.  The  sodium  salts  are  usually 
efflorescent  and,  similarly,  Castile  soap  is  found  to  effloresce  od  stand- 
ing.    The  potassium  compounds,  like  potassa  soap,  are  deliquescent. 

Soft  soap  is  used  externally  in  skin  troubles,  and  is  a  constituent  of 
the  of&cial  linimerd  of  soft  soap  (p.  266). 

The  liquid  soaps  now  so  popular  for  toilet  surgical  and  shampoo  use  are  prepaid' 
by  saponifying  cottonseed  oil  or  coconut  oil  or  mixtures  of  the  two  with  poUaehin 
hydroxide. 

While  Castile  soap  and  soft  soap  are  the  only  official  soaps,  in  iho 
limited  sense  of  the  term,  we  have  other  official  products,  that  sp- 
usually  considered  as  soaps,  although  it  is  a  question  whether  all  of  them 
are  properly  so  grouped. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONLS— Ammonia  Liniment 
(Lin.  Ammon. — Volatile  Liniment — ^Hartshorn  Liniment) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Shake  250  mils  of  ammonia  water  with  750  mils  of  sesame  oil.  For  deUifa  ^ 
U.S.P.,  p.  232. 

Remarks. — Whether  this  is  a  real  soap  or  merely  an  emulsion  of  sesanw 
oil  in  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  soap  can  be  figured  out  by  molecular 
proportions,  assuming  as  the  reaction  the  following  equation. 

Olein  Ammonia  water  Ammonia  liniment 

CaHsCCigHssOOs  +  SNHs  +  SHjO  =  CHsCOH),  -h  3NH4C,sH»Oi 

884  51 
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This  equation  shows  that  every  884  grammes  of  oil  will  require  61 
grammes  of  absolute  ammonia  (or  510  grammes  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia 
water)  for  complete  saponification.  Comparison  of  these  figures  with 
the  pharmacopceial  quantities  will  show  that  the  amount  of  ammonia 
water  there  prescribed  falls  far  short  of  this  proportion. 

Hartshorn  liniment,  as  this  preparation  is  popularly  called,  is  a 
valuable  and  largely  used  embrocation. 

LINIMENTnM  CALCIS— Lime  Liniment 

(Lin.  Calc. — Carron  Oil) 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Mix  together  500  mils  of  lime  water  and  500  mils  of  linseed  oil. 

Remarks. — There  is  no  question  that  this  liniment  is  merely  an  emul- 
sion of  linseed  oil  in  small  amount  of  calcium-linseed  oil  soap.  Calcula- 
tions similar  to  those  given  imder  ammonia  liniment,  will  show  that 
the  amount  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  far  short  of  the  quantity  required  for 
complete  saponification. 

The  value  of  this  liniment,  popularly  called  Carron  oil,  in  burns,  has 
been  mentioned  on  p.  470. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI— Lead  Plaster 

This  preparation,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  described  at  length 
in  Part  VII  as  well  as  on  p.  549,  is  mentioned  at  this  place  as  an  example 
of  a  true  soap,  of  that  type  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  lead 
oleopalmitate,  even  as  soap  U.S.P.  is  a  sodium  oleopalmitate. 

The  official  oleaies  are  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  soaps,  as  they  all 
contain  a  large  excess  of  oleic  acid. 

In  mostjworks  on  pharmacy  the  chapter  on  fats  and  soaps  is  con- 
sidered the  proper  place  to  consider  the  petroleum  products,  but  these 
have  abeady  been  described  on  p.  676,  for  reasons  mentioned  there; 
hence  at  this  place  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  mention  that  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  being  the  oleates,  stearates,  and  palmitates  of  glyceryl, 
or  closely  allied  bodies,  when  treated  with  sodiiun  or  potassium  hydroxide, 
split  into  glycerin  and  soap;  in  other  words,  can  be  saponified.  The 
mineral  fats — petrolatum  and  similar  products — do  not  saponify  when 
treated  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide.  Again,  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  on  standing,  become  oxidized,  partially  splitting  into 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids,  becoming  rancid,  as  we  say. 

Petroleum  fats  do  not  turn  rancid,  do  not  oxidize,  hence  oint- 
ments made  with  vaseline  and  similar  petroleum  fats  keep  indefinitely. 
Petroleum,  however,  is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin  as  readily  as  are  the 
animal  and  vegetable  fats. 

WAXES 

Among  the  derivatives  of  the  fatty  hydrocarbons  higher  than  CisHm 
some  bodies  of  pharmaceutic  interest  are  found.  C27H5e  yields  ceryl 
alcohol  or  cerotin  (CjyHssOH),  while  the  body,  CsoHciOH  or  CsiHesOH, 
is  known  as  melissyl  alcohol  (sometimes  called  myricyl  alcohol). 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  these  bodies  containing  a  large  number  of 
carbon  atoms  does  not  enable  us  accurately  to  determine  the  formula. 
The  difference  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  bodies 
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CsoHeiOH  and  CsiHesOH  varies  so  slightly  as  to  give  rise  to  doubt  as 
to  whi\3h  is  the  exact  formula. 


Thus,  CaoHeiOH  has  the  molecular 

weight: 
C,o  »  30  X  12  «  360 
He*  -  62  X    1  =    62 
O      «     I  X  16  =     16 

molecular  weight,  438,  and  contains 
Carbon,      ilg  X  100  =  82.19  per  cent. 

Hydrogen^  7^  X  100  =  14.15  per  cent. 

Oxygen,      j^  X  100  —    3.65  per  cent. 


99.99  per  cent. 


While  CaiHesOH  has  the  molecular 

weight : 
Co  =  31  X  12  =  372 
H,4  =  64  X    1  =    64 
O      =     I  X  16  =  J6 

molecular  weight,  452,  and  contaiiu 

372 
Carbon,      Tio  X  100  «  82.30  per  cent. 
4<0^ 

64 
Hydrogen,  j^  X  100  =  14.15  per  cent 

16 
Oxygen,      -r^  X  100  =    3.54  per  cent. 


452 


99.99  per  cent 


The  difference  in  percentage  of  carbon  in  these  substances  (82.19 
per  cent,  and  82.30  per  cent.)  is  no  greater  than  the  permissible  limit 
of  error  in  analysis;  while  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  in  the  two  is 
identical. 

The  oxidation  of  ceryl  alcohol  jrields  cerotinic  acid,  CmHmCOOH, 
while  the  oxidation  of  melissyl  alcohol  gives  melissic  acid,  CjgHsjCOOH 
or  CsoHeiCOOH. 

These  four  bodies  are  of  interest  as  constituents  of  the  various 
waxes,  they  being  esters  of  the  two  alcohols,  with  the  two  acids  just 
mentioned  and  other  fatty  acids. 

CERA  FLAVA— Yellow  Wax 
(Cer.  Flav, — Beeswax) 

A  product  obtained  by  melting  and  purifying  the  honey-comb  of  the  bee,  AjfU 
meUifera,  Linn^  (Fam.  ApidoB), 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellow  to  gray-Drown  solid;  agreeable  honey-like  odor;  faint  characteristic  taste: 
brittle  in  the  cold;  plastic  at  heat  of  the  hand;  insoluble  in  water:  sparingly  sohihle  \l 
cold  alcohol;  partly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  completely  soluble  in  cnloroform,  ether  anii 
in  fixed  and  volatile  oils:  sp.  gr.  0.950  to  0.960.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  104. 

For  teats  for  identity,  lor  impurities;  fats,  fatty  acids,  Japan  wax  or  rosin  (boil  with 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  1  in  7  and  filter  through  asbestos;  filtrate  treated  wit^ 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  precipitate). 

Soap  (boil  with  water  and  filter;  filtrate  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  give? 
no  precipitate),  see  U.S. P. 

Ester  Number.— 72  to  77.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Composition. — ^The  official  beeswax  consists  chiefly  of  melissyl  palmi- 
tate,  CsoHeiCicHjiOa,  meUssyl  melissate,  CsoHeiCjoHMOi,  and  frn* 
cerotinic  acid. 

Yellow  wax  is  defined  as  a  concrete  substance  prepared  by  A/ws 
mellifera,  and  is  a  well-known  commercial  product,  consisting  of  the 
comb  the  bee  prepared  in  which  to  store  its  honey,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  an  excretion  of  the  animal  itself. 

In  obtaining  wax  the  comb  is  taken,  drained  of  its  honey,  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  then  melted  and  strained,  the  product  being  the  bri^t 
yellow  solid,  of  pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  having  specific  gravity,  0.95O 
to  0.960,  melting  at  63"^  to  64'^C. 

The  large  demand  for  wax  has  led  to  many  adulterations  of  same, 
the  favorite  sophistication  being  rosin  or  paraffin.  For  detecting  these, 
neither  the  specific  gravity  nor  the  melting-point  is  a  criterion  of  qualify' 
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for  although  paraf&n  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  that  of  wax,  and 
rosin  a  higher  specific  gravity,  a  combination  of  the  two  can  be  made 
to  possess  the  same  specific  gravity  as  pm'e  wax;  hence  chemical  tests 
of  the  pharnxacopoeia  are  essential  for  intelligent  examination.  The  test 
for  rosin  is  that  when  a  sample  is  boiled  with  15  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassa  and  filtered,  such  filtrate  should  give  no  precipitation  on  addition 
of  acid. 

In  other  words,  wax  itself  is  imaffected  by  15  per  cent,  potassium 
hydroxide,  whereas  the  rosin  dissolves,  forming  potassium  abietinate. 
Therefore,  if  rosin  is  present,  the  filtrate  contains  this  potassium  abieti- 
nate, and  the  solution  when  treated  with  acid  precipitates  the  free 
abietinic  acid. 

If  the  alkaline  solution  is  filtered  through  paper  it  will  dissolve  some 
of  the  paper  pulp,  which  will  be  precipitated  on  addition  of  acid,  leading 
to  wrong  conclusions;  hence  the  present  pharmacopoeia  directs  filtration 
through  asbestos. 

A  useful  test  for  parafi^  is  based  on  the  fact  that  wax  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  while  parafiin  remains  junchanged,  as 
explained  under  paraffin.  This  test  is  not  given  in  the  monograph  of 
the  present  pharmacopoeia;  the  absence  of  paraffin  being  determined  by 
the  ester  number.  Pure  wax  has  an  ester  number  of  from  72  to  77,  while 
paraffin  is  zero,  and  admixtures  run  somewhere  between  0  and  72. 

CERA  ALBA-White  Wax 
(Cer.  Alb.) 

Yellow  Wax,  bleached 

Summarized  Description, 

Yellowish-white  somewhat  translucent  solid;  faint  characteristic  odor;  nearly 
tasteless;  free  from  rancidity;  sp.  gr.  0.950  to  0.960;  melts  between  62®  and  65''C. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  104. 

Ester  Number,— 72  to  79.      See  Part  V. 

Acid  Value.— 17  to  23.    See  Part  V. 

Remarks. — White  wax  represents  the  yellow  variety  which  has  been 
bleached  by  exposing  to  sunlight  in  thin  layers.  Chemical  methods  oi 
bleached  are  sometimes  employed,  but  the  product  is  not  as  good  as  is 
the  sun-bleached.  Much  of  the  white  wax  of  commerce  is  adulterated 
with  paraffin. 

CETACEUM — Spermaceti 

(Cetac.) 

A  concrete,  fatt;^  substance,  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale,  PhyS' 
eter  macrocephalus  Lonn^  (Fam.  Physeieridcd). 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  somewhat  translucent^  slishtly  unctuous  masses;  scalv  crystalline  fracture; 
pearly  luster j  bland  mild  taste;  mscnuble  in  water;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol; 
soluble  in  boding  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  fixed  and  volatile  oils; 
sp.  gr.  0.938  to  0.944;  melts  between  42**  and  SO^'C.     For  details  see  U.S.P..  p.  107. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  parafiBn  (dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol). 

Stearic  acid  (melt,  shake  with  ammonia  water  and  filter;  filtrate  not  more  than 
t  Lirbid  on  acidulation),  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — Spermaceti  is  obtained  from  the  whale  by  removing  from 
the  recently  killed  animal  the  oily  liquid  contained  in  a  cavity  in  the 
tiefid.  This  oil  soon  congeals  when  it  is  submitted  to  strong  pressure. 
After  the  liquid  part  has  been  expressed,  the  press  cake,  crude  spermaceti. 
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is  purified  by  melting  in  water,  then  boiling  with  weak  alkali,  and  then 
washing  with  water. 

Spermaceti  consists  chiefly  of  cetyl  palmitate,  CieHssCicHsiOs  (p. 
651),  and  is  a  white,  somewhat  translucent  solid,  breaking  with  a  scaly 
fracture,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.938  to  0.944,  melting  at  between 
42  and  50^C.  It  is  a  constituent  of  cold  cream,  and  its  chief  use  is  for 
hardening  ointments. 

Chinese  wax  is  chiefiy  ceryl  cerotate,  C27H66C27H58O2,  and  is  the 
secretion  from  an  insect  living  on  the  tree  Ldgustrum  lucidum.  It  L^ 
frequently  confounded  with  Japanese  waXy  which  is  of  vegetable  origin, 
being  found  in  the  fruit  of  Rhus  succedanea, 

LEaTHIN  AND  CHOLESTERIN 

These  two  substances  can  best  be  discussed  at  this  place,  since 
they  are  alUes  of  fats.  Lecithin  is  a  complex  ester  of  glycerin  hAving 
the  graphic  formula 


CH 


OCOCnHjs 
OCOCnH,! 
50P0(0H)CH,CH, 

(CH.)=N^=- 


On  analyzing  this  formula,  we  find  that  the  glyceryl  group  is  combined 
with  a  stearic  acid  group,  a  palmitic  acid  ^oup,  and  a  phosphoric  acid 
group;  while  to  the  latter  is  attached  a  choline  group, 

CH,OH 

CH,— |y|=(CH,), 

\)H. 

Barbieri  and  others  claim  that  it  is  not  a  definite  chemical  but  a  mixture  of  oleio. 
stearin,  a  substance  containing  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  called  ovine,  &R<i 
cholesterol. 

Cholesterol  is  an  alcohol  having  the  formula  Ci7H4ftOH,  and,  a^ 
mentioned  on  p.  662  is  the  alcohol  constituent  of  the  ester,  wool-fal. 
Lecithin,  choline,  and  cholesterin  are  found  in  animal  tissue,  such  &s 
the  brain,  yolk  of  egg,  and  oxgall  (p.  835). 

Phyioaterols  are  alcohols  found  in  plants,  that  are  similar  in  composition  to  choles- 
terol. A  number  of  these  have  been  isolated  and  some  are  of  importance  by  way  (>f 
identifying  the  material  in  which  they  are  found,  since  they  can  be  separated  is 
characteristic  crystals.  It  now  seems  that  many  of  the  plant  resins  are  oombinatioDS 
of  phytosterols  with  the  higher  acids. 
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Cod  Liver  OH, — (History  and  manufacture)  Mimn,  Montreal  Ph.  Jl.,  25, 1914, 192. 
(Composition)  Pereira,  Ph.  Jl.,  8, 1849,  370;  Gauthier  and  Mourges.  Jl.  de  Ph.  etCh., 
31,  1890,  2532.  (Properties)  Apple,  Apoth.,  22,  1910, 22.  (Tests)  Fuller,  Dr.  Circ, 
58,  1915,  569.  (Gaduol.  etc.)  Chapoteaut,  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1886,  36.  (Uses)  Williams, 
Ph.  Jl.,  89,  1912,  806;  Shabad  and  Sorochovich,  C.A.,  7,  1913.  818. 

Lard. — (Composition)  Lewkowitsch,  2,  1909,  570.  Twitcnell,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc., 
17,  1895,  294.  (Preservation)  Eberle,  A.J.P.,  39,  1867,  349;  Doliber,  A.Ph.A.,  15, 
1867,  385:  Van  Noren,  Nat.  Dr.,  40,  1910,  78. 

TFoo^/irf.— (History)  Rice,  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1886,  44,  62,  77,  90,  98  and  108;  Hallberff, 
A.Ph.A.,  37,  1889,  96.  (Manufacture)  Langbeck,  Jl.  Soc.  Ch.  Ind..  9,  1890,  356. 
(Composition)  De  Sanctis,  A.Ph.A.,  42,  1894,  638.  Marchetti,  A.Ph.A.,  44,  1896, 
774;  Lewkowitsch,  Jl.  Soc.  Ch.  Ind.,  11, 1892,  135  and  15, 1896, 14.  (Test)  Windhaus. 
Ai€h.  d.  Pharm.,  246,  1908,  123. 

^uorin.— Unna,  Dr.  Circ.,  56,  1912,  399;  Roemer,  Dr.  Circ,  57,  1913,  36. 
Sweet  ii^morui.— (Constituents)  Boullay,  Jl.  de.  Ph.,  3^  1817,  342,  Bull,  A.J. P., 
21,  1849,  354;  Portes,  Jl.  de  Ph.  et  Ch.,  25,  1877,  30;  Ludwig,  Arch.  d.  Pharm., 
199,  1872,  420. 

Flaxseed. — (Constituents)  Beringer,  A.J.P.,  59,  1887,  286:  Kirchner  and  ToUens, 
A.,  175,  1875,  216;  Helger,  B.,  36,  1903,  3197;  Jorissen  and  Hairs.  Jl.  de  Ph.  et  Ch., 
24,  1891,  259;  Neville,  A.Ph.A.,  59,  1911,  226.  (Test  for  starch)  Lloyd,  A.Ph.A., 
43,  1895,  196. 

Pumjf)kin  Seed. — (Constituents)  Power  and  Salway,  Jl.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  32 
1910,  346. 

Lycovodum. — (Constituents)  Ruthje,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  246,  1908,  699. 
Soy  Beans. — ^Lewkowitsch,  C.A.,  5,  1911,  597. 

Soap. — (History)  Anon.,  Nat.  Dr.,  40,  1910,  411.     (Composition)  Richardson,  Jl. 
Am.  Ch.  Soc.  30,  1908,  414;  Leimddrfer,  C.A.,  6,  1912,  1378;  Lewkowitsch,  3,  1909, 
273.     (Manufacture)  Anon.,  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1886,  181;  Pennock,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc, 
28,  1906,  1242;  Thum,  A.J.P.,  83,  1911,  111;  Smith,  Ph.  Jl.,  95,  1915,  33. 
Soft  5oap.— Anon.,  Pharm.  Era,  44,  1911,  26. 
Liquid  .S&ap.— Jones,  Dr.  Circ^  58,  1914,  728. 

Wax. — (Origin)  Maeterlinck,  Life  of  the  Bee.  (Composition)  Schwalb,  A.,  235, 
1886,  148.  (Tests)  Amy,  A.J.P.,  72,  1900,  74.  (Bibliography)  Anon.,  Jl.  Soc.  Ch. 
Lad,,  11,  1892,  756. 

Whiie  ITax.— (Preparation)  Babcock,  A.Ph.A.,  15,  1867,  372;  Ramboe,  Jl.  Soc. 
Ch.  Ind.,  16,  1897,  150. 

Spermaceti. — (Preparation)  Tschirch,  Handbuch,  1912,  742.  (Composition) 
Heintz,  A.,  92,  1854,  299. 

Ckir^ese  TFox.— Kebler,  Am.  Dr.,  27,  1895,  4. 
Japanese  TTox.— Ktihl,  Ap.  Zt.,  22,  1907,  1137. 

Lecftfttn.— Barbieri.  Comp.  rend.,  145,  1907,  133;  Riedel,  C.A.,  7,  !913,  802. 
CWestero/.— WindhauB,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  246,  1908,  123;  B.,  41,  1908,  2258  and 
42  1909  3770. 

'  Phyto^erol8.^KU)hh,  C.A.,  6,  1912,  610. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

ORGANIC  PRODUCTS  OF  INTERMEDIATE  CHARACIER 

Among  the  organic  chemicals  used  in  pharmacy  are  several  which 
can  scarcely  be  grouped  either  as  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
fatty  series  or  of  the  aromatic  series.  Among  these  bodies  are  clased 
the  cyanogen  bodies,  carbonic  acid  derivatives,  and  a  few  ringed  bodks 
of  character  midway  between  the  aliphatic  compounds  already  described 
and  the  aromatic  bodies. 

CYANCX^EN  BODIES 

The  cyanides  can  be  considered  as  ethyl  or  methyl  derivatives  in 
which  some  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  nitrogen,  as  can  best  be  shown 
by  comparison  of  the  formulas  of  ethane  and  cyanogen. 

Ethane.  Cyanogen. 


CEEN 

Cyanogen,  (CN)2,  was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  in  1815,  and  is  made 
by  heating  silver  cyanide.  It  is  a  gaseous  body  of  such  poisonou- 
characteristics  as  to  render  its  manufacture  and  use  unsafe. 

A  derivative  of  same,  however,  paracyanogen,  (CsN2)3,  is  of  interest 
in  pharmacy,  as  the  black  precipitate  which  forms  in  hydroc3ramc  acid 
solution  on  standing. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  (HON). — ^This  substance  was  isolated  by  Scbeele 
in  1782  from  oil  of  bitter  almond,  and  can  be  considered  as  methanf, 
in  which  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  one  of  nitrogen^ 
as  shown  by  comparison  of  formulas  given  below: 

Methane.  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

C— H  />— H 

El  CeEN 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  one  of  the  products  found  in  volatile  oil  of 
almond,  and  a  description  of  the  process  whereby  it  is  extracted  will 
be  left  until  this  official  is  reached.     (See  p.  704.) 

It  is  prepared  by  either  of  the  processes  given  under  diluted  hydn)- 
cyanic  acid,  or  by  treating  chloroform  with  ammonia  gas  under  prepare 
viz., 

CHCl,     +     NH,     =     HCN     -h     3HCL 

Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  very  poisonous  gas,  soluble  in  water,  and  used  x 
medicine  only  in  dilute  form. 

ACroUM  HYDROCYANICUM  DILUTUM— Dfluted  Hydrocyanic 
(Acid.  Hydrocyan.  Dil. — Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum  P.  !•) 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less  than  1.9  per  cent,  nor  more  than ^ 
per  cent,  of  HCN  (27.02)  and  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  Ha.  Preacrv*  it  a 
small,  dark  ambered-colored,  wellnatoppered  vials. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  liquid;  bitter  almond  odor;  very  poisonous;  acid  to  litmus.    For 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  15. 


*»  * 
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For  tests  for  identity ,  for  impurities:  Hydrogen  chloride  (modified  volumetric  test) 
and  for  ctssay,  eee  U.S. P.,  p.  15,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  is  an  aqueous  solution  containing  about 
2  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in  a  retort, 
and  diluting  distillate  until  it  is  2  per  cent,  strength. 

For  a  simple  extemporaneous  method  of  preparing  the  diluted  acid, 
however,  the  last  pharmacopceia  directed  the  treating  of  silver  cyanide 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
the  advantage  of  this  process  being  that  it  does  not  require  distiUing, 
the  silver  cyanide  combining  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  forming 
insoluble  silver  chloride,  while  the  hydrocyanic  acid  goes  into  solution. 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  is  not  very  stable, 
and  should  be  dispensed  only  when  comparatively  fresh;  hence  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to  follow  the  pharmacopoeial  alternative  process, 
and  manufacture  same  from  silver  cyanide. 

It  possesses  a  pungent  odor  (characteristic  of  bitter  almond  oil  or 

peach  kernel),  and  should  be  both  smelled  and  tasted  with  utmost 

.  caution,  even  in  the  dilute  form.     It  is  used  as  a  sedative  and  expectorant. 

Dose. — 0.1  mil  (IJ^  minims), 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  formerly  ScheeWs  hydro- 
cyanic add  was  a  popular  form  for  administering  this  chemical.  It 
contained  5  per  cent,  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  use  of  these  two  strengths  of  the  acid  (5  per  cent,  and 
2  per  cent.)  was  positively  dangerous.  At  present,  however,  Scheele's 
acid  is  very  rarely  employed. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  forms  salts  with  metals,  such  products  being 
called  cyanides.  But  one  cyanide — that  of  sodium — is  official  and  this 
is  considered  among  the  sodium  compounds. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  also  forms  ester-like  compounds  with  organic  radicles.  As  an 
example  might  be  cited  methyl  cyanide,  CHjCN.  The  term  cyanide,  however^  is 
not  applied  to  these  bodies,  they  being  called  nitrilesj  and  in  these  bodies  the  radicle 
is  directly  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  and  not  to  the  nitrogen.  In  this  way  they 
differ  from  the  isonitriles,  which  are  isomeric  bodies  in  which  the  radicle  is  attached 
to  the  nitrogen  instead  of  the  carbon.  The  difference  between  these  bodies  is  best 
shown  by  the  appended  graphic  formulas: 

Methyl  nitrile.  Methyl  isonitrile. 

Isonitriles  are  of  interest  only  as  being  exceedingly  poisonous  gases  of  disgusting 
odor,  such  as  phenyl  isonitrile,  which  is  formed  in  a  test  for  chloroform.     (See  p.  581.; 

Cyanogen  forms  compounds  with  iron,  forming  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides, 
according  to  the  valence  of  the  metal.  One  of  these  (potassium  ferrocyanide)  is 
official,  while  potassium  ferricyanide  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  as  a  test 
solution.  The  former  of  these  bodies  has  been  discussed  among  the  potassium  com- 
pounds, but  this  is  the  proper  place  for  chemical  comparison  of  these  two  interesting 
substances. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(GN)«,  may  be  considered,  for  the  sake  of  remember- 
ing the  formula,  as  a  combination  of  one  molecule  of  ferrous  cyanide,  Fe(CN)% 
with  four  molecules  of  potassium  cyanide;  that  is,  Fe(CN)2  +  4KuN. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  can  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  combination 
of  ferric  cyanide  with  three  molecules  of  potassium  cyanide,  that  is,  Fe(CN)i  + 
3KCX. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  dissection  of  the  alum  formula  (p.  492).  this  must  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  meaning  that  these  two  bodies,  the  ferrocyanide  and  the  ferricyanide,  are 
mere  mechanical  combinations  of  cyanides  of  potassium  and  iron,  for  in  both  cases 

43 
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there  is  an  intimate  combination  between  the  cyanogen  group,  the  iron,  and  thepoUs- 
sium,  as  is  best  shown  in  the  appended  graphic  formulas: 

Potassium  ferrocyanide 
K 


i 


/    \ 

N  N 

K— C— N— Cv 
K— C— N=c/ 


> 


N  N 


K 

As  already  mentioned  on  p.  501,  the  chief  pharmaceutic  value  of  these  two  bo^ 
is  as  tests  for  the  iron  compounds,  the  ferrocyanide  giving  blue  precipitate  vith 
ferric  salts  and  the  ferricyamde  giving  blue  only  with  ferrous  salts. 

Cyanic  Add  (HCNO). — This  differs  from  hydrocyanic  acid  in  containing  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  ^  It  in  itself  possesses  no  pharmaceutic  interest.  Its  ammonia  sah 
however,  ammonitun  cyanate,  NH4CNO,  is  of  interest  as  the  product  from  vhicfc 
urea  was  first  made  5301  the tically  (p.  677). 

Thiocyanic  acid,  or  sulphocyanic  acid,  HCNS,  yields  the  pota^um  thiocjanst^. 
KSCN,  which  is  recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeia  in  the  form  of  a  test  sohitioii,  it 
being  the  most  delicate  test  for  iron,  a  drop  of  the  solution  giving  a  clear  red  tio; 
to  a  liquid  containing  the  merest  trace  of  a  ferric  salt. 

Mercuric  thiocyanaJtey  Hg(CNS)2,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  dangerous  fire- 
works, "Pharaoh's  serpents,"  these  being  a  mixture  of  mercury  salt  with  starrh  or 
other  excipient^  and  when  ignited  it  sweUs  to  enormous  proportions,  forming  shspn 
somewhat  similar  to  serpents.  One  of  the  products  01  the  burning,  however,  is 
hydrocyanic  acid^  and  their  use  by  children  should  be  prohibited. 

As  the  organic  cyanides  possess  isomeres  which  were  called  isonitiiles,  so  thio- 
cyanic acid  possesses  an  isomere,  isothiocyanic  acid,  the  two  differing  in  exactly  tb 
same  way  as  the  two  nitriles,  as  shown  in  graphic  formulas  given  below: 

Thiocyanic  acid.  Isothiocyanic   &fii 

The  allyl  ester  of  isothiocyanic  acid,  CjHbNCS,  is  interesting  as  the  chief  constitu 
ent  of  oil  of  mustard. 

OLEUM  SmAPIS  VOLATILE— Volatile  OU  of  Mustard 

(01.  Sinap.  VoL— Mustard  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  produced  synthetically  or  obtained  from  the  seed  of  Bnusiea  ni^a 
(Linn^)  Koch  (Fam.  Cruciferm)  (freed  irom  fatty  oil)  by  maceration  with  water  i»i 
subsequent  distillation.  It  yields  not  less  than  92  per  cent,  of  allyl  iso-thiocyaiote 
[CHftSCN  =  99.12).  The  label  must  indicate  whether  the  OU  has  been  made  ?yi- 
thetically  or  obtained  from  black  mustard.  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber- 
colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  pale-yellow,  strongly  refractive  liquid;  very  pungent  odor;  ternbh 
irritating:  sp.  gr.  1.013  to  1.020;  optically  inactive;  distils  between  148°  and  IM'C 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  302. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities.  Alcohol,  chloroform,  petroleum  or  fatty  oit 
(entire  distillate  has  the  same  specific  gravity). 

Phenols  (alcoholic  solution  not  turned  blue  with  ferric  chloride)  and  for  ««^ 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  302  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Composition. — Chiefly  allyl-isothiocyanate,  CH2  =  CH  —  CH2NCS, 
and  some  propenyl-isothiocyanate,  CHjCH  =  CHNCS. 

Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  this  volatile  oil  given  in  the  above 
official  definition  will  be  explained  below,  when  considering  constituents 
of  black  mustard.  Oil  of  mustard  is  one  of  the  most  violently  irritating 
of  volatile  oils,  even  pouring  of  the  oil  from  one  bottle  to  another  pro- 
ducing serious  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  and  nose, 
hence  the  pharmacopceial  caution  as  to  smelling. 

The  assay,  based  as  it  is  on  the  behavior  of  volumetric  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  will  bcf  explained  along  with  that  testing  liquid  (p.  903). 

Medical  Properties. — A  powerful  irritant,  used  almost  exclusively 
externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

Dose. — 0.008  mil  (J^  minim). 

SINAPIS  NIGRA— Black  Mustard 
(Sinap.  Nig, — Brown  Mustard) 

The  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  nigra  (linn^)  Koch  (Fam.  Crucifercs),  without  the 
presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  other  seeds  or  other  foreign  matter. 
Preserve  powdered  Black  Mustard  in  tightly  closed  containers. 

ConsiituerUs. — Fixed  oil,  25  per  cent.,  the  glucoside,  sinigrin,  or  potas- 
sium myronate;  the  ferment,  myrosin;  mucilage,  proteids,  etc. 

Remarks. — Under  glucosides  (p.  640)  the  equation  showing  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside,  potassium  myronate,  into  glucose,  potas- 
sium bisulphate,  and  allyl-isothiocyanate  is  given.  Here  let  it  be 
added  that  the  latter  substance  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  volatile 
oil  of  mustard.  This  oil  is  not  found  in  the  dry  seed,  but  is  produced 
when  the  dry  powder  is  moistened  with  water  by  the  reaction  between 
the  glucoside,  potassium  myronate,  and  the  ferment,  myrosin,  both 
substances  occurring  in  the  seed;  that  black  mustard  yields  its  fixed 
oil  on  expression,  that  after  the  fixed  oil  is  pressed  out,  the  dry  squeezed 
mass,  on  moistening  with  water,  yields  volatile  oil  by  the  induced  action 
of  ferment  on  glucoside;  and,  finally,  that  the  official  volatile  oil  of 
mustard  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  moist  pulp. 

In  preparing  "  mustard  leaves,"  as  they  are  usually  called,  see  mustard 
plaster  (p.  343),  the  ground  mustard  is  first  percolated  with  benzin. 
This  solvent  extracts  the  fixed  oil,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
grease  the  paper  on  which  the  mustard  is  spread.  Mustard  plasters 
can  be  prepared  extemporaneously  by  mixing  powdered  mustard  with 
water  and  spreading  on  a  cloth.  The  water  used  in  moistening  this  or 
the  ready-made  mustard  leaves  must  be  cold,  not  hot,  as  hot  water 
destroys  the  activity  of  the  ferment,  myrosin,  preventing  the  formation 
of  volatile  oil. 

Medical     Properties. — Condiment,     emetic,     rubefacient.       Official 
preparation,  mustard  planter  (p.  343). 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  10  grammes  (2J^  drachms). 

SINAPIS  ALBA— White  Mustard 
(Sinap.  Alb, — Yellow  Mustard) 

Xhe  ripe  seeds  of  Sinapis  alba  linn^  (Fam.  CntdfercB)^  without  the  presence  or 
kiixnixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  other  seeds  or  other  foreign  matter.  Preserve 
}ovirdered  White  Mustard  in  tightly  closed  containers. 

Oanstittients. — Fixed  oil,  25  per  cent.  The  glucoside,  sinalbin, 
J^f^^i^SiOu,  which  hydrol^zes  under  influence  of  the  ferment  myrosin 
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into  dextrose,  acrinyl  svlphocyancUe,  and  sinapin  biaidphate  (the  last  two 
giving  white  mustard  its  activity),  proteids,  mucilage,  sinapin  sulpko- 
cyanide,  etc. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  activity  of  white 
mustard,  like  that  of  black  mustard,  depends  on  a  sulphurated  vola- 
tile oil,  and  likewise  is  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  a  glucoside.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  neither  the  glucoside  nor  the  vola- 
tile oil  has  the  same  composition  as  those  found  in  black  mustard. 

The  powdered  English  mustard  used  as  a  condiment  possesses  a 
bright  yellow  tint,  while  the  official  mustards,  when  powdered,  are 
from  gray  to  green-brown.  The  bright  hue  of  the  English  article  b 
due  to  admixture  with  turmeric,  an  addition  that  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  this  case  as  an  adulteration. 

Medical  Properties  and  Dose. — Same  as  black  mustard. 

Carbonic  Acid  Derivatives. — As  hydrocyanic  acid  is  considered  as  a 
methane  in  which  three  of  the  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  one  nitrogen 
atom,  so  can  carbonic  acid  be  considered  as  methane,  in  which  two  of 
the  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  two  hydroxyls  and  two  by  one  atom 
of  oxygen,  while  formic  acid  can  be  considered  as  methane  in  which  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  and  two  by  one  atom  ol 
oxygen,  as  can  best  be  shown  by  the  graphic  formulas  given  below: 

Methane.  Carbonic  acid.  Formic  acid. 

>— H  p— OH  p— OH 


=H  l-«  U 


Taking  the  graphic  formula  of  carbonic  acid  given  above  as  a  type,  we  find  aeTenI 
organic  bodies  which  can  be  considered  as  direct  derivatives  thereof.  For  example, 
by  replacing  two  hydroxyl  groups  by  chlorine  we  get  a  body,  COCl»,  which  is  cJlf^^ 
carbon  oxyddoride,  or  more  generally,  •phosgene.  This  body  is  made  by  oxidatioc 
of  chloroform  witn  chromic  acid,  ana  occasionally  chloroform  decomposes  with  :t« 
formation  (particularly  under  the  action  of  gas  or  lamp  light),  in  which  case  the  chlon>^ 
form  is,  of  course^  dangerous  for  inhalation,  as  explain^  on  p.  581.  The  hydroxj. 
groups  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  rej)laced  by  other  bodies— for  example,  the  ubjc^ 
group,  NHj.  Thus,  carbonic  acid  in  which  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  is  replart-- 
by  an  amido  group  ^ives  us  carbamic  acid,  while  if  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  ar? 
replaced  by  two  amido  jgroups,  we  obtain  urea.  This  can  best  be  e2[plaiii^  br 
examination  of  the  graphic  formulas  given  below: 


Carbonic  acid.  Carbamic  acid.  Urea. 

C— OH  />— NH,  />— NH, 

—OH  ^— OH  ^— NH, 


Carbamic  acid  is  of  interest  as  being  a  constituent  of  the  official  ammonium  ca^ 
bonate,  as  explained  on  p.  453. 

JETHYLIS  CARBAMAS— Ethyl  Carbamate 
(£thyl  Carbam.) 

The  ethyl  ester  [CHTOaN  or  CO(OCsH,)NH,=89.07]  of  carbamic  acid    Y^ 
serve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  columi 
parts  of  wat^r,  in  about 
m  chloroform,  ether  and  ( 
p.  33. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Urea  (solution  not  precipitated  by  nitnf 
acid),  see  U.S. P. 
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Remarks. — This  body,  commonly  called  urethane,  is  the  ethyl  ester 

NH 

of  carbamic  acid,  the  formula  being  CO<QpTT  .     It  was  discovered 

by  Dumas  in  1833,  and  is  made  by  treating  phosgene  with  alcohol 
and  converting  the  resulting  body,  the  ethyl  ester  of  cMorocarbonic 

CI 
acid,  CO<QQ  TT    into  urethane  by  treatment  with  ammonia  gas. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  treating  cyanic  acid  with  alcohol : 

HCNO    +    C,H,OH     =    CO<^^*g 

It  occurs  in  colorless  crystals  or  scales,  and  is  used  as  a  hypnotic. 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Euphorin  is   phenyl   urethane,   shown   by  formula  CO<QpTT 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  urethane  is  made  by  treatment  of  the  ethyl 
ester  of  chlorocarbonic  acid  with  ammonia  gas: 

COOC^.    +    NH,     -     C0<O&H.    +    HCI. 
If,  instead  of  ammonia,  aniline  is  used,  euphorin  results: 

Euphorin  is  used  as  an  antithermic,  antirheumatic,  and  antiseptic. 

Ural  is  chloral  urethane  and  is  hypnotic,  as  is  also  somnal,  ethylated 
ural,  this  being  made  by  treating  chloral  with  alcohol  and  urethane. 

Urea,  CX)(NHf)i. — This  body  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine,  and  was  found 
therein  in  1773  by  Rouelle.  Its  chief  interest  is  based  on  the  fact  that  its  manu- 
facture was  the  first  organic  synthesis  performed,  this  historic  work  being  performed 
by  Wohler  in  1828  bjr  heating  ammomum  cyaiiate.  It  has  no  interest  in  pharmacy 
other  than  as  a  constituent  of  the  urine. 

By  heating  urea,  biuret  is  obtained  by  the  following  reaction: 


Two  molecules  urea.  Ammonia.  Biuret. 

^^'     +     heat     -     NH,     +     ro^NH 


CO 

CO: 


sulphate  and  potassium, 
hence  the  so-called  biuret 
ig  unne  witn  tnese  chemicals. 
Di -ethyl  bartSturic  add  or  c{i-€(/iyT-malon2^/-iirea  is  the  largely  used  hypnotic  veronal. 
Its  graphic  formula  is 


PO/NH— CO\p/C,H, 


and  it  is  made  by  interaction  of  the  esters  of  di-ethyl-malonic  acid  with  urea  in  the 
presence  of  metallic  alcoholates.  Veronal  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  melting  at 
188*'C.  and  soluble  in  150  parts  of  water.     It  is  given  in  insomnia  in  5  to  15-grain  doses. 

Uric  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776,  and  is  found  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  urine  and  of  the  excrement  of  serpents.  It  is  made  synthetic- 
eJly,  but  the  synthesis  is  of  interest  only  as  establishing  its  graphic 
formula,  which  is  given  below. 

It  is  generally  prepared  from  giumOj  the  dried  dung  of  sea-birds. 

Uric  acid  is  interesting  to  us  because  of  the  similarity  of  its  formula 
to  that  of  the  well-known  so-called  alkaloids,  theobromine,  theophylline. 
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and  caffeine,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  four  formulas  printed 
below. 

Caffeine  is  uric  acid  in  which  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  three  methyl  (CH3)  groups,  and  with  the  central  CO  group  chaaged 
toCH;  while  theobromine  and  theophylline  contain  only  two  methyl 
groups  instead  of  three,  as  does  caffeine. 

Uric  acid.  Caffeine. 

H  H  CH, 

yN— C— N— />  /N C=Nx  r 

I   =0        C— N— V.                  U  II  I 

^  I       '  \N CH  CH, 

CH, 


I      H 
N— CO 


k 


Theobromine.  Theophylline. 

CII3  CHa 


^N— C=N    V  r  /N— C N^ 

^\       II  K     I 

\nh— c  \n— CX) 

C1I3  CHi 

Fischer,  in  his  classic  research  on  these  bodies,  considers  them  not  ao  much  u 
allies  of  uric  acid,  but  as  derivatives  of  purine  and  ot  xanthine.  His  formulefor  tbsat 
two  bodies  are: 

Purine.  Xanthine. 

N=CH  HN CH 

HC     C— NHv  CO     C— NH\ 

II      11        ^CH  11^^ 

Comparison  of  these  two  formulse  with  the  four  given  above  show  that  their  diffeiwi« 
is  only  one  of  configuration. 

Tneobromine  is  the  active  constituent  of  Theobroma  CacaOj  and  is  obtained  from 
the  press  cake  of  the  cacao  seed  (after  expressing  the  oil  of  theobroma)  by  ma- 
ing  It  with  half  its  weight  of  slaked  lime  and  boiling  with  80  per  cent  alcohol 
The  crude  theobromine  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  is  purified  by  reaj*- 
tallization. 

Theobromine  sublimes  at  290°C.  without  melting,  and  is  so  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  that  it  has  to  be  dispensed  as  the  more  soluble  alkaline  combinatioask  9Xh 
as  sodium  theobromine.  As  these  alkaline  bodies  are  more  or  less  irritating,  oooWe 
salts,  such  as  diuretin,  are  to  be  preferred. 

CAFFEINA— Caffeine 

(Caffein,— Theine) 

A  feebly  basic  substance  [C8H10N4O,  +  H,0  or  C*H(CH,),N40,  -f  H/)  -  212.1* 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Thea  sinensis  Linn^  (Fam.  Temstrmmiaced)^  or  fiwa  ™ 
seeds  of  Coffea  arabica  Linn^  (Fam.  Rtibiacecg)]  also  occurring  in  some  other  punv: 
or  preparedsynthetically. 

Summarized  Description.  ^^, 

White,  flexible,  silky,  glistening  needles,  usually  in  fleecy  masses;  bitter  te*»» 
efflorescent;  soluble  in  about  46  parts  of  water,  in  about  53  parts  of  alcohol  »»»■» 
chloroform  and  in  ether;  melts  between  235**  and  237**C.  For  details  see  l-oJr^ 
p.  85. 
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For  tests  for  identity  ^  for  impurities: — Organic  impurities  (does  not  color  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid  more  than  faint  yellow).     Alkaloids  (not  precipitated  by  Mayer's  reagent). 

Cdar  TesL — Treat  caffeine  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
Dried  residue  treated  with  ammonia  fumes  turns  purple.     For  aetails  see  U.S.  P. 

Manufacture. — Made  chiefly  from  the  dust  and  sweepings  of  tea-leaves:  treating 
a  decoction  of  same  with  lead  acetate,  precipitating  excess  of  lead  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  finally  concentrating  solution  to  point  at  which  it  crystallizes. 

It  can  also  be  made  from  tea,  coffee,  or  guarana  by  cooking  with  litharge  and  water, 
precipitating  excess  of  lead  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  crystallizing.  As  the  yield 
from  cofiFee  is  small  (0.87  to  2.0  per  cent.),  tea  sweepings  (1.5  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.) 
or  guarana  (5  per  cent.)  are  generally  used. 

Caffeine  was  formerly  considered  an  alkaloid,  but  is  now,  as  men- 
tioned above,  considered  as  a  feebly  basic  principle.  It  differs  from 
alkaloids  in  not  being  precipitated  by  potassio-merciiric  iodide.  Like 
alkaloids,  it  forms  combinations  with  acids,  but  these  possess  such 
weak  union  that  the  pharmacopceia,  in  the  case  of  the  one  official  acidu- 
lated compound,  that  with  citric  acid,  does  not  call  it  caffeine  citrate, 
but  citrated  caffeine. 

Dose. — 150  milligrammes  (2}^  grains). 

CAFFEINE  SODIO-BENZOAS— Caffeine  Sodio-Benzoate 

(Caff.  Sod.  Benz.) 

A  mixture  of  caffeine  and  sodium  benzoate.  It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant 
weight  of  80^0. ,  not  less  than  46  per  cent,  nor  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
caffeine  [CgHuNiOt  =  194.12],  the  remainder  being  sodium  bensoate  [NaCrHiOi  * 
144.04].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  iwwder;  slightly  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  1.1  parts  of  water  (with  slight 
decomposition),  in  about  24  parts  of  alcohol;  partly  soluble  in  chloroform ;  decomposed 
on  strong,  heat  leaving  a  residue  of  sodium  carbonate.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  98. 

For  tests  for  identity,  and  for  impurities:  Readily  carbonizable  oreanic  matter 
(does  not  color  sulphuric  acid  more  than  yellow).  Heavy  metals  (hydrogen  sulph- 
ide test),  sec  U.S.P. 

Assay. — Similar  to  that  for  citrated  caffeine.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  98. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  caffeine  compound  contains  from  46 
to  50  per  cent,  of  that  principle  and  is  used  because  of  its  greater  solu- 
bility in  water.  It  is  therefore  used,  when  hypodermic  injections  of 
caffeine  are  indicated. 

Dose. — By  mouth,  300  milligrammes  (5  grains).  Hypodermic,  200 
milligrammes  (3  grains). 

CafFeiiiBe  Sodio-Salicylas  (N.F.)  is  a  mixture  of  equal  amounts  of  caffeine  and 
sodium  salicylate  and  is  used  like  the  official  sodio-benxoate  preparation  described 
above. 

CAFFEINA   CITRATA— Citrated   Caffeine 

(CaffeiiL  Cit.) 

Caffeine  citrate  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weisht  at  SO^'C,  not  less  than 
48  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  caffeine  [C8H10N4OS  »  194.12.] 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  50  Gm.  citric  acid  in  100  mils  of  hot  distilled  water,  add  50  Gm.  caffeine 
and  evaporate  to  drsmess  on  a  water-bath.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  86. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  powder;  slightly  bitter,  acid  taste:  forms  S3mipy  solution  with  small  amount 
3f  water,  precipitates  caffeine  on  addition  of  more  water,  but  makes  a  clear  solution 
when  more  water  is  added.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  96. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities.  Tartanc  acid  (does  not  color  sulphuric 
\ad  more  than  yellow).    Heavy  metals  (the  hydrogen  sulphide  test),  see  U.S.P. 
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OitUine  of  Assay.— ^Dissolve,  make  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  "sluke 
out"  with  chloroform.  The  chloroformic  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  is 
dried  and  weighed.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — Citrated  caffeine,  as  given  above,  is  made  by  blendiofj 
caffeine  with  citric  acid.  The  union  is  not  a  definite  one,  like  the  alka- 
loidal  salts,  hence  the  product  is  called  "citrated,"  and  not  "catrateof." 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  the  effervescent  salt. 

Dose, — 300  milligrammes  (5  grains). 

CAFFEINA  CITRATA  EFFERVESCENS— Effervescent  Citnted 

Caffeine 

(Caff-  Cit.  Eff.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  1.9  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  caffeine  [CgHioN^Os  «  1^.12!. 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Mix  195  Gm.  powdered  citric  acid  with  40  Gm.  citrated  caffeine  and  with  300 
Gm.  powdered  tartaric  acid.  Then  add  570  Gm.  sodium  bicarbonate,  heat  the  mixtnR 
on  elass  i)late8  in  oven  at  93**  to  104^0.  and  when  soft,  granulate  by  nibbing  tbroagli 
a  No.  6  sieve.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  87. 

Outline  of  Aaaay, — Dissolve  about  5  Gm.  of  the  compound  (accurately  weighed.) 
in  water,  make  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  shake  out  with  three  portions  of 
chloroform.  Evaporate  the  chloroformic  extract  dry  and  weigh  the  residue.  Fot 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  87. 

Remarks, — Effervescent  citrated  caffeine  is  made  similar  to  the 
other  effervescent  salts,  viz.,  by  rubbing  the  chemical  (citrated  caffdiie 
in  this  case)  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid,  and  citric  acid, 
softening  mass  by  water-bath  heat,  and  granulating  by  running  throug:h 
a  coarse  sieve.  This  product  is  a  pleasant  effervescent  remedy  for 
headache  and  nervous  disorders,  and  is  intended  to  replace  the  many 
proprietary  preparations  of  similar  character  on  the  market. 

Dose,— 4  Gm.  (60  grains). 


THEOBROMINE  SODIO-SALICYLAS— Theobromine  Sodio- 

Salicylate 

(Theobrom.  Sodio-Sal.) 

Sodium  Theobromine  [C7H70tN4Na  =  202.10]  and  Sodium  Salicylate,  [NaCyaOr 
«  160.04]  in  approximately  molecular  proportions.  It  yields,  when  dried  to  oonsU&t 
weight  m  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less  than  40.5  per  cent,  of  theobiomiDe 
[C7Hg02N4  =  180.10].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  odorless  powder;  sweetish,  saline,  somewhat  alkaline  taste;  abeoths  earboD 
dioxide  from  the  air  and  liberates  theobromine;  soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water: 
aqueous  solution  should  be  colorless  and  not  more  than  opalescent;  ignites  on  beatifii:. 
leaving  a  residue  of  sodium  carbonate.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  440. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities:  Cafifeine  (alkaline  solution  on  shaking  vith 
chloroform  and  evaporation  of  the  chloroformic  extract  leaves  not  more  than  0.5 
per  cent,  of  residue).  Sodium  carbonate  (dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  ^^^,^ 
effervescence).  Organic  impurities  (the  sulphuric  acid  solution  only  faintly  oolored', 
see  U.S. P. 

Outline  of  Assay. — The  sample  is  first  titrated  with  normal  hydrochlonc  new 
V.S.  The  resulting  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  hours,  the  precipitated  theo- 
bromine is  collected,  dried  and  weighed. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  compound,  usually  sold  under  the  trade 
name,  diuretiUy  is  sodium  £heobromine  salicylate,  and  is  made  by  com- 
bining one  molecule  of  sodium  theobromine  with  one  molecule  <rf  sodium 
salicylate.    It,  therefore,  should  contain  about  49  per  cent,  theohrominc 
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It  occurs  in  a  white  powder,  which  is  comparatively  unstable  in  air,  break- 
ing up  through  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  for  this  reason  diuretin 
should  never  be  dispensed  in  powder  papers.    It  is  given  as  a  diuretic. 
Do^, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

THEOPHYLLINA— Theophylline 

(Theophyll. — ^Dimethylxanthine) 

An  organic  base  [C7H80,N4  +.  H,0  or  1 : 3  C6H,(CH,)rO,N4  +  H,0  »  198.12), 
isomeric  with  theobromine.  It  is  found  in  small  amounts  in  the  leaves  of  Thea 
sinensis  linn^  (Fam.  Ttmsiramiacea)  and  is  also  prepared  synthetically 

Swmmarized  Description, 

White  crystalline  powder;  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  water  and  in 
about  65  parts  of  alcohol;  sparingly  soluble  in  ether;  melts  between  269**  and  272^0. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  441. 

For  tests  for  identity  fjor  impurities:  Ca£feine  theobromine  or  i)araxanthine  (soluble 
in  sodium  h^rdroxide  T.S.  and  in  ammonia  water).  Organic  impurities  (does  not 
color  sulphuric  acid  more  than  faint  yellow),  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  compoimd,  which  is  isomeric  with  theo- 
bromine,  is  found  in  tea  but  is  usually  made  synthetically  by  methylating 
uric  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  is  a  powerful  diuretic.  One  commercial  form  is  sold  under  the  name, 
theocine. 

Dose, — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

GUARANA— Guarana 

A  dried  paste  consisting  chiefly  of  the  crushed  seeds  of  Patdlinia  Cupana  Kunth 
(Fam.  SapindaeeoB),  yielding  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 

Constituents. — Caffeine,  usually  5  per  cent.,  paullitannic  acid,  gum, 
resin,  volatile  oil,  etc. 

Remarks. — Guarana  is  the  seed  of  PavUinia  Cupana,  ground  up, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  rolled  into  cylinders,  and  dried,  either 
by  the  sun  or  by  the  heat  of  a  slow  fire.  Its  manufacture  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  and  is  most  primitive.  The  active  ingredient 
of  guarana  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  coffee  and  tea — the  official 
caffeine.    The  pharmacopoeial  assay  will  be  explained  in  Part  V. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant,  somewhat  diuretic.  Administered 
in  the  form  of  the  official  Huidextrad  (p.  244),  the  elixir  is  a  popular 
preparation,  and  the  recipe  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  National  Formulary 
(p.  209). 

Dose. — Of  drug,  2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Kola  N.F.,  the  seed  of  Sterculia  acuminata,  has  latel3r  come  into  popularity  as  a 
stimulant.  Kola  contains  caffeine;  theobromine;  kolatin,  C8H10O4,  crystals  that 
oxidise  to  kola  red;  kolatein,  a  phenol,  similar  to  phloroglucin. 

Coffea  Tosta  N.F.,  the  roasted  seed  of  Cqffea  Arabica,  and  tea,  the  leaves  of  Thea 
chinensis,  also  owe  their  activity  to  caffeine. 

ChocAatej  the  ground  seed  oiTheobroma  cacao,  and  cocoa  which  represents  the  same 
se^  exhausted  of  its  fat  (see  oil  of  theobroma,  p.  659)  are  well  known  as  ingredients 
of  beverages  and  confectionery.  Besides  the  fat,  chocolate  contains  theobromine, 
pentosans,  arabinose,  galactose  and  glucose.  Ck)coa  is  now  beins  used  extensively  in 
pharmacy  as  a  flavor  and  as  a  masker  of  the  taste  of  bitter  suSstances.  A  mono- 
graph on  cacao  prceparata,  or  soluble  cocoa,  is  given  in  the  National  Formulary. 

SIMPLER  RINGED  COMPOUNDS 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  considered  compounds  in  which  the  carbon 
atoms  are  linked  together,  one  after  another,  in  the  natiure  of  the  links 
of  a  chain,  but  even  as  the  end  links  of  a  chain  can  be  in  turn  linked, 
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forming  an  endless  chain  or  ring,  so  can  end  carbon  atoms  under  certain 
circumstances  be  persuaded  to  link  together,  forming  organic  bodies  of 
a  ring  nature  We  have  already  discussed  the  unsaturated  chain  com- 
pound. 

Propyleney  CH2»CH — CHs,  and  from  it  can  be  made  the  isomeric  trimethj^ 
having  the  formula 

CH, 


CH, CHf. 


This  represents  the  simplest  rin^. 

In  furane,  C4H4O,  we  have  a  rmg  of  four  carbon  atoms  in  which  the  end  carbon 
atoms,  however,  are  not  directly  combined,  but  are  linked  by  aid  of  an  oxygen  atom. 
as  shown  in  graphic  formula. 

In  thiophene,  C4H4S,  we  have  a  similar  body,  in  which  the  end  carfoon  atoms 
are  linked  by  aid  of  the  sulphur  atom. 

Pyrrol,  G4H4NH.  is  a  similar  body  in  which  the  end  carbon  atoms  are  attached 
by  means  of  the  NH  group,  these  three  being  expressed  below  by  graphic  fonnalss: 

Furane.  Thiophene.  Pyrrol. 

CH  =CH>^  CH  -CHv^  CH  «CH^ 

CH  =  Ch/  CH  =  Ch/'  CH  =  Ch/ 

Of  these  three  bodies,  furane  and  thiophene  are  of  little  pharmaceutic  interest, 
the  latter  substance  being  discovered  by  Victor  Meyer  as  a  constituent  of  beoKoe, 
with  which,  curious  to  relate,  it  has  not  merely  been  combined  without  discoverr, 
but  actually  gave  chemical  test,  which,  for  a  long  period,  masqueraded  as  a  testfo: 
the  identity  of  benzene. 

Pyrrol  is  of  interest  to  us  chiefly  as  the  basis  of  one  of  the  best  known 
iodoform  substitutes,  iodoL 

lodol  (U.S.P.  VIII)  discovered  by  Ciamician  and  Dennstedt  in  1882,  is  tetraiodopn- 
rol,  as  shown  by  the  following  formula : 

CI=CIs^ 

CI=Cl/ 

It  is  made  by  directly  combining  iodine  with  pyrrol,  and  has  the  highest  iofe 
contents  of  anv  or^^anic  substance  save  iodoform,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  that  booif 
in  being  devoid  of  its  disagreeable  odor.     It  is  a  useful  antiseptic. 

A  body  of  composition  similar  to  pyrrol  is  pyrazoly  and  a  derivative 
of  this,  phenyl-dimethyl-pyrazolon,  is  the  valuable  synthetic,  atUh 
pyrine.  Below  is  given  the  formula  of  each  of  these  substances  for  sake 
of  comparison: 

Pyrazolon.  Antipyrine. 

CH  =  N    V  CH,   CH, 

CHr-C(K  C N  v 

ANTIPYRINA— Antipyrine 
(Antipyr.  Phenazone) 

Phenyldimethylpyrazolon  [CiiH,tN,0  or  C,HN,0(CH,),aH.«l»l2|.  Pre- 
serve it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description,  ^,    .    *^ 

White  crystalline  powder  or  tabular  crystals;  slightly  bitter  taste;  5™^^^  ^ 
than  1  part  of  water  and  in  about  one  part  of  alcohol;  in  about  1.5  parts  of  ^7*?**)^^ 
and  in  about  thirty  parts  of  ether;  melts  between  111**  and  113'*C.  Fordeuus  *rf 
U.S.P.,  p.  51.  . 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (heavy  metals)  see  U.S.P.,  p-  5*»  •'■** 
Part  V  of  this  book. 
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Remarks. — Antipyrine  is  made  by  treating  ethyl-diacetic-ester  with 
phenylmethyl-hydrazine.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
soluble  in  one  part  of  water,  and  melting  at  about  113°C.  Its  most  likely 
substitute,  antifebrin,  melts  at  about  the  same  point,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  antipyrine  mixed  with  antifebrin  does  not  melt  at  113°C., 
but  at  45**C.,  so  the  melting-point  is  a  valuable  means  of  detecting 
admixture.  When  antipyrine  is  triturated  with  sodium  salicylate  or  with 
chloral  hydrate,  it  liquefies. 

Antipyrine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  antipyretics,  the  con- 
sumption in  America  and  Europe  being  enormous.  It  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  pharmacopoeia  until  the  eighth  revision,  as  it  was  a  monopoly, 
the  patent  being  controlled  by  a  German  chemical  firm.  Its  use  is  not 
free  from  danger,  hence  pharmacists  should  be  careful  in  recommending 
it.  In  fact,  it  should  not  be  administered  except  by  direction  of  a 
physician. 

Dose. — ^300  milligrammes  (5  grains). 

The  large  demand  for  antipyrine  gave  rise  to  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  of  similar  character.  Among  these  are  benzopyrine  (anti- 
pyrine benzoate),  salipyrine  (antipyrine  saUcylate),  and  iodopyrinej 
with  an  atom  of  iodine  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  phenyl  com- 
pound.    Hypnal  is  a  combination  of  antipyrine  and  chloral. 

We  have  just  mentioned  ring  compounds  containing  three  and  four 
carbon  atoms  respectively;  a  similar  ring  body,  containing  five  carbon 
atoms,  is  pentamethylene: 

CH, 

C/Hs    OM2 
GHt — CHj 

This  is  of  no  interest  in  pharmacy,  and  is  merely  mentioned  as  a  step 
toward  the  ring  compounds  of  real  value — those  possessing  six  carbon 
atoms. 

The  saturated  ring  compound  having  six  carbon  atoms  has  the 
formula  C«Hi2. 

This  body  can  be  considered  as  hexane  (C^Hi4)  (Formula  I),  with  a 
hydrogen  atom  from  each  end  carbon  atom,  which  are  then  linked 
by  the  free  bonds,  giving  the  structure  showii  in  Formula  II. 

Formula  I.  Formula  II. 

H  H 


;— H     H 


H— C — H      H      H — C— H 
H— C— H      H      H— C— H 


This  body,  CeHis,  is  called  hexamethylene  or  hexahydrobenzene. 

HBXAMETHYLENAMINA— Hexamethylenamine 

(Hexam. — Hexamethylene-tetramine) 

A  condenflation  product  of  ammonia  and  formaldehyde,  hexamethylene-tetramina 
[CHs)sN4  «-  140.14].     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  contamers. 
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Summarized  Description. 

Ck>loriess,  lustrous  crystals  or  white  crystalUne  powder;  soluble  in  about  l.hptiU 
of  water;  in  about  ten  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  230  parts  of  ether;  sublimes  it 
263^0.  without  melting,  partially  decomposing.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  212. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (heavy  metals,  sulphate,  chloriae,  ammoo- 
ium  salts)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  212  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — While  hexamethylenetetramine  can  in  some  respects  be 
best  discussed  at  this  place,  from  the  purely  chemical  standpoint  it 
might  be  better  considered  as  a  condensation  product  of  formaldehyde, 
from  which  it  is  made.  In  truth,  it  has  but  little  in  common  with 
hexamethylene,  discussed  above,  its  structure  being  quite  different 
from  that  chemical,  its  graphic  formula  being — 


CH, 


CH,- 


It  is  known  in  commerce  as  cystogen,  forminy  urotropin,  etc.,  and  is 
used  as  a  uric-acid  solvent  and  urinary  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

From  hexamethylene  (CeHis)  it  is  but  a  simple  step  (theoretically^ 
to  benzene,  C^Hs  (or  benzol). 

If  from  the  graphic  formula  of  hexamethylene  given  above  the  six 
hydrogen  atoms  inside  the  hexagon  are  removed,  and  freed  boods  of 
the  carbon  atoms  are  linked,  we  get  the  formula  of  benzene: 

Formula  III. 
H 


Observe  in  the  latter  formula  we  have  a  hexagon  or  ring  of  six  carbon 
atoms,  each  linked  to  one  neighbor  by  one  bond,  and  to  the  other  by 
two  or  by  '*  a  double  bond,"  as  we  say.  We  have  stepped  from  the  fatty 
to  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons — from  the  chain  to  the  ring  series, 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 
THE  AROMATIC  SERffiS 

BENZENE  AND  US  DERIVATIVES 

Up  to  this  page.  Part  IV  has  been  devoted  to  the  chain  or  fatty- 
series,  they  being  so  called  because  a  large  number  of  their  compounds . 
were  of  fatty  character.  The  next  class  of  organic  chemicals  to  consider 
is  the  aromatic  series;  so  called  because,  among  them,  are  found  most  of 
the  aromatic  substances  in  general  use.  All  contain  as  a  nucleus  a  ring 
compound,  based  on  the  benzene  type  of  hydrocarbons.  For  convenience, 
those  compounds  like  benzene,  (where  the  "ring"  is  made  up  of  carbon 
atoms  only)  are  called  orthocyclic,  while  those  containing  elements  other 
than  carbon,  like  pjnddine  (p.  795)  are  called  heterocyclic. 

The  graphic  formula  of  benzene  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  is 
the  one  generally  accepted,  it  answering  best  all  the  requirements  of  a 
body  having  the  formida  CeHe. 
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This  formula  is  the  one  suggested  by  Professor  Kekul^,  of  Bonn, 
whose  work  on  this  very  difficult  subject  has  given  him  a  place  among 
the  great  philosophers,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  Kekul6*s  formula  is  the  fact  that  it  has  withstood  the  criticism  of 
fifty  years,  and  is  more  firmly  accepted  now  than  ever  before. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  ascribing  graphic  formulas  of  the  body  C|Hs 
was  found  in  reconciling  the  formula  to  the  tetravalency  of  the  carbon 
atoms.  As  shown  on  the  preceding  page,  there  is  known  a  ring  com- 
pound containing  six  carbon  atoms  united  by  single  bonds.  This  means 
two  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  each  carbon  atom,  a  body  having  the 
formula  C6H12.  For  a  body  to  have  the  formula  CeHc  means  that  even' 
one  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  will  have  one  unsaturated  bond,  a  theon- 
first  advanced  by  Kekul£. 

Other  graphic  formulas  for  benzene  have  been  suggested,  and  these 
are  pictured  below.  Thus,  in  Klaus'  formula,  the  extra  bonds  of  the 
carbon  atoms  are  placed  diagonally  from  carbons  to  carbon  atom. 

Baeyer  considers  these  extra  bonds  as  gravitating  toward  the  center 
of  the  compound  without  forming  a  distinct  union  with  any  other  bond, 
while  Ladenberg  assumes  a  totally  different  form,  pictured  below  and 
called  the  prism  form: 


Benzbne  Foruulas. 


Kekul6. 
H 

HC  CM 


Klaus. 


Baeyer. 


Ladenbeig. 


II 


HC 


C 
H 


^ 


CH 


H       H 


Each  of  these  separate  formulas  has  its  advantages,  and  each  sho^ 
some  difficulties  in  reconciling  them  to  the  facts.  And,  after  all  the 
arguments  are  weighed,  the  time-honored  Kekul6  formula  seems  the 
most  satisfactory. 

Benzene  is  what  is  commercially  called  benzol,  preference  being  given 
to  the  first  name,  because  of  the  desire  to  limit  the  termination  "ol" 
to  the  alcohols.  In  this  case  the  change  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  to  confusion  between  this  aromatic  body  and  the  official  beniin. 
which  is  a  petroleum  product,  of  character  totally  different  from  the 
benzene  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Benzene  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1825.  It  was  found  in 
coal-tar  in  1845  by  Hoffman,  whose  researches  into  the  formation  of 
dye-stuffs  was  a  wonderfiU  impetus  to  the  benzene  industry.  Benwne 
can  be  made  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  chalk,  but  now  practicallj 
the  entire  output  is  from  coal-tar,  that  side-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas  from  which  so  many  valuable  synthetics  have  been  made 
in  recent  years. 

Benzene  in  itself  has  comparatively  limited  use,  being  emplo^w 
almost  entirely  as  a  solvent  for  fats  and  the  like.  Its  derivatives,  how- 
ever, are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  great  commercial  value 

The  statement  given  above  of  the  danger  of  confusion  of  '^"^'.^t 
with  benzin  makes  a  simple  test  of  distinction  between  these  two  bodifsi 
advisable,  and  this  we  have  in  their  action  on  carboUc  add.    Bendx 
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does  not  dissolve  phenol,  while  benzene  does.  By  treating  benzene  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  subsequent  distillation  we  are  able  to  replace 
one  of  the  hydrogens  of  benzene  by  an  NO2  group,  giving  us  nitrobenzene, 
CeHsNOi,  which  is  commercially  called  oil  of  mirbane,  and  very  errone- 
ously called  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almond,  by  reason  of  its  somewhat  similar 
odor.    Oil  of  mirbane  is  used  as  a  perfume  for  cheap  soap. 

Phenols  are  a  class  of  alcohols  peculiar  to  the  benzene  series,  the 
hydroxyl  being  attached  directly  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  and  its  simplest 
example  is  the  ordinary  phenol,  which  is  generally  known  as  carbolic 
acid,  and  which  can  be  considered  as  the  hydroxide  of  phenyl,  the  latter 
word  being  the  designation  of  the  radicle,  CeHs.  These  phenols  are 
like  alcohols,  inasmuch  as  they  form  ethers,  an  example  of  which  is  the 
phenyl  methyl  ether,  CeHsOCHa,  commercially  known  as  anisol,  and, 
like  the  alcohols,  form  esters,  an  example  of  which  is  the  official  salol 
(phenyl  salicylate).  However  they  are  unlike  the  primary  alcohols, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  oxidize  to  aldehydes,  and  in  most  reactions  will 
resemble  the  tertiary  alcohols,  it  being  a  very  difficult  matter  to  oxidize 
same,  although  ketones  are  sometimes  formed. 

As  stated  above,  the  best  known  phenol  is  what  is  known  as  carbolic 
acid,  and  this  is  called  an  ''acid"  because  it  forms  salts  with  the  alkalis. 
From  it,  for  example,  we  obtain  sodii^m  carbolate  (CeHsONa)  and  potas- 
sium carbolate  (CeHsOK).  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  even  the 
alcohols  of  the  chain  series  yield  similar  compounds,  for  instance,  sodium 
alcoholate,  CzHsONa  (p.  591).  The  carbolate,  however,  differs  from  the 
alcoholate,  inasmuch  as  this  can  be  made  from  carbolic  acid  by  simply 
treating  with  alkali,  whereas  to  make  a  sodium  compound  from  alcohol 
requires  treatment  with  the  metal  itself. 

The  phenols  possess  most  of  the  reactions  of  the  benzene  nucleus 
from  which  they  are  derived;  that  is,  the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene  nucleus 
can  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  the  NO2  group,  and  the  like.  An  official 
illustration  of  such  a  modified  phenol  obtained  is  sodium  sulphocarbolate 
(p.  439). 

The  following  derivatives  of  benzene  are  of  interest  in  pharmacy: 

Phenol,  U.S.P CeH,OH. 

Liquefied  phenol,  U.S.P 87  per  cent,  solution  of  phenoL 

(>iide  carbolic  acid,  U.S.P.  1890. 

Anisol CeH,— OCH,. 

OH 
Phenolsulphonic  acid CeHi  <aQ  -a 

Trinitrophenol,  U.S.P CHjCNOOjOH. 

Guaiacol,  U.S.P ^•^<<OCH,. 

Guaiacol  carbonate,  U.S.P rC6H40CH,d),CO. 

Resorcinol,  U.S.P C6H4(OH)i. 

PyrogaUol,  U.S.P CeH,(OH),. 

Anilin CeH,NH,. 

Methclthionine  hydrochloride,  U.S.P Ci«Hi8N,SCl.+3H,0 

Sodium  indigotin  disulphonate,  U.S.P CisHsOsNtCSOsNa)] 

Acetanilide/U.S.P C«H,NHC,H,0. 

Acetphenetidine,  U.S.P C«H4  <  n&C,H,0. 

PHENOI^Phenol 
(CarboUc  Acid) 

Hydroxybenxene  obtained  from  coal-tar  or  made  synthetically.  It  contains 
ot  less  than  97  per  cent,  of  C^HsOH  (94.05).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers, 
irotected  from  light. 
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Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  interlaced,  needle-shaped  crystals  or  white  crystalline  masses,  flometimfs 
becoming  red;  characteristic,  somewhat  aromatic  odor;  strongly  caustic,  soluble  in 
about  fifteen  parts  of  water;  very  .soluble  in  alcohol,  glycerin,  chloroform,  ether,  cartwo 
disulphide  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  melts  wnen  gently  wanned:  ooDgesls  at 
38°C. ;  liquefies  on  addition  of  8  per  cent,  of  water,  ror  details  see  U.S.F.,  p.  31^ 
For  assay  see  U.S. P.,  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  phenol  was  discovered  by  Runge,  in  1834,  as  a 
constituent  of  coal-tar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  contact  with 
potassium  hydroxide  (thus  forming  potassium  carbolate);  separation 
of  the  acid  from  potassium  carbolate  by  treating  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  fractional  distillation  of  the  freed  product.  Carbolic  acid  has 
also  been  made  synthetically  from  benzene  by  conversion  of  benwne 
into  sodium  phenolsulphonate,  CeHsSOgNa,  and  fusing  this  with  sodiiun 
hydroxide,  when  sodium  carbolate  and  sodium  sulphite  are  produced: 

CeH,SO,Na     +     2NaOH     -     CeH,ONa     +     Na,SO,     +     H/). 

The  official  carboUc  acid  occurs  in  colorless,  needle-shaped  ery8tal> 
having  a  characteristic  odor  and  sweetish  taste.  It  should,  however, 
never  be  tasted  in  concentrated  form. 

The  solubiUty  of  the  crystalline  carbolic  acid  is  a  matter  of  interest. 
One  hundred  parts  dissolve  ei{;ht  parts  of  water  to  a  clear  liquid.  If  more 
water  be  added,  it  clouds,  since  the  acid  will  dissolve  no  more.  Thi? 
cloudiness  is  continued  until  1500  parts  of  water  have  been  added, 
when  the  conditions  are  reversed  and  the  water  dissolves  the  acid. 
/^  Some  of  the  crystalUne  carbolic  acids,  especially  those  of  Enlist 
manufacture,  acquire  a  reddish  tint  on  standing,  and  the  origin  of  thi^ 
disagreeable  phenomenon  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion 
Some  claim  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  acts  on  the  phenol,  forming  one 
of  the  numerous  dye-stuflFs  obtained  from  benzene;  others  think  it  due 
to  organic  impurities,  some  think  that  copper  contamination  is  the  cause: 
while  Gibbs  states  that  it  is  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  phenol  mole- 
cules to  phenoquinone  and  other  quinone  derivatives.  The  removal  of 
this  color  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty;  the  only  perfect  way  i* 
by  the  redistillation  of  the  phenol,  an  operation  that  cannot  be  safelj 
performed  in  the  ordinary  laboratory. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vapors  of  phenol  arc  inflam- 
mable, and,  therefore,  great  care  should  be  used  in  melting  same  by  meaw 
of  heat;  in  fact,  the  best  way  to  melt  the  substance  is  to  dip  the  bottle  in 
heated  water  rather  than  to  heat  the  mass  direct,  even  on  a  water-bath. 

Carbolic  acid  has  a  number  of  characteristic  reactions,  among  which 
may  be  cited  the  violet-blue  color  it  gives  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride 
solution,  its  coagulating  action,  on  albumin  and  collodion,  <uid  the 
yellow  precipitate  with  bromine.  The  first  two  tests  are  of  interest 
as  distinguishing  between  itself  and  creosote,  carbolic  acid  being  a  fre- 
quent substitute  for  the  more  costly  wood-tar  product.  The  bromine 
reaction  is  of  interest  as  the  basis  of  the  volumetric  estimate  of  carbolic 
acid  (see  Part  V). 

As  mentioned  above,  carbolic  acid  can  be  Uquefied  by  addition  of 
8  per  cent,  of  water.  This  solution,  however,  is  scarcely  as  desirablt' 
as  one  liquefied  by  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  althougt 
even  that  may  be  objectionable  on  account  of  possible  irritating  qualitJ^ 
of  the  alcohol.  This  solution,  the  so-called  95  per  cent,  carbolic  acw, 
is  what  is  generally  dispensed  in  answer  to  calls  for  pure  carbolic  acao 
instead  of  the  crystals  themselves.     The  extended  use  of  this  95  per  cent. 
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carbolic  acid  by  suicides,  and  the  abnost  invariable  fatal  results  from  use 
in  this  way,  has  brought  about  legislation  in  several  parts  of  this  country 
prohibiting  its  sale  except  upon  a  physician's  prescription. 

CarboUc  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  antiseptics,  it§  germi- 
cidal action  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  coagulates  albumin.  In  full 
strength  it  is,  as  mentioned  above,  a  very  caustic  poison.  The  antidotes 
are  syrup  of  lime,  or  a  tumblerful  of  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
1  in  1000,  or  gastric  lavage  with  10  per  cent,  alcohol.  For  phenol  burns, 
the  skin  should  be  washed  with  alcohol,  ether,  glycerin,  or  oils.  The  latter 
should  never  be  used  internally  as  an  antidote. 

The  official  preparations  of  carbolic  acid  are  a  2.25  per  cent,  ointment 
and  the  glycerite,  which  contains  20  per  cent,  of  phenol.  In  some 
sections  carbolic  oil,  made  by  combining  phenol  with  either  oUve  oil  or 
cotton  seed  oil,  in  proportions  from  one  to  nineteen,  is  a  favorite  remedy 
for  cuts  and  sores.  The  National  Formulary  recognizes  this  preparation 
under  the  title.  Oleum  phenolatum. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

PHENOL  LIQUEFACTUM— Liquefied  Phenol 
(Phenol  Liq. — ^Liquefied  Carbolic  Acid) 

A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  87  per  cent,  of  CeHftOH  (94.05). 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Liquefy  phenol  by  heatine  an  uncorked  container  on  a  water-bath,  then  add  one 
part  ot'distuled  water  to  each  nine  parts  of  phenol.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  317. 

Summarized  DescrivHon. 

Colorless  liquid,  sometimes  turning  red  on  standing;  characteristic,  somewhat 
aromatic  odor;  very  caustic,  whitening  skin  and  mucous  membrane;  miscible  with 
alcohol,  ether  or  glycerin:  miscible  with  water  only  after  admixture  with  glycerin; 
ep.  gr.  1.065;  boils  not  higher  than  182*'C.     For  details  see  U.S.P..  p.  317. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities  and  for  assay,  see  phenol  ana  also  Part  V  of  thia 
book. 

Remarks. — As  mentioned  under  Phenol,  that  chemical  forms  a 
permanent  liquid  by  the  addition  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  water,  and 
this  liquid  has  been  given  pharmacopceial  recognition.  Its  use  is,  of 
course,  the  same  as  phenol. 

Dose. — 0.05  mil  (1  minim). 

Phenol  lodatum  (N.F.),  or  iodized  phenol^  is  made  by  warming  together  iodine 
(20  per  cent.),  phenol  (60  per  cent.)  and  glycerin. 

Liquor  Io<u  Phenolatis  (N.F.),  or  BouUon's  solution,  is'a  colorless  mixture  made 
from  liquefied  phenol  (6  mils  to  the  liter)  compound  solution  of  iodine,  glycerin  and 
water.  Phenol  being  an  unsaturated  body,  absorbs  the  iodine  even  as  benzene  does, 
and  the  iodine  compound  is  colorless. 

Acidum  Carbolicum  Cnidum  (U.S.P.  1890). — Crude  carbolic  acid  is  a  liquid  con- 
sisting of  various  constituents  of  coal-tar  obtained  by  fractional  distillation.  The 
official  crude  carbolic  acid  is  a  nearly  colorless  or  reddish  or  brownish-red  liquid, 
and  possesses  a  characteristic  odor.  The  true  carbolic  acid  ordinarily  sold  in  stores 
represents  a  verj'  dirty  black  liquid,  which  has  but  little  value,  as  it  is  notoriously 
weakened  by  addition  of  water.  Crude  carbolic  acid  is  used  entirely  as  a  disinfectant, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  better  than  the  crystals,  because  it  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  cresol  in  aadition  to  its  chief  constituent,  phenol. 

Anisol,  C«HtOCHs,  as  mentioned  above,  is  phenylmeth3rl-ether.  We  have 
already  learned  that  if  methyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alconol  are  combined  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid,  there  will  be  yielded  methyl-ethyl-ether,  and  in  the  same  way  if 
methyl  alcohol  and  phenol  are  mixed  in  the  presence  of  sulpnuric  acid,  methylphenyl- 
ether,  or  anisol,  is  produced.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  can  be  derived  from  oU  of  anise. 
During  the  European  War,  anisol  was  found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  body  vermin. 

As  the  consideration  of  methyl  salicylate  was  deferred  until  we  had  discussed 
salicylic  acid,  it  is  consistent  to  refer  the  official  phenyl  salicylate,  or  salol,  to  the  same 
heading. 

44 
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TRINITROPHENOL— Trinitrophenol 
Trinitrophen. — Picric  Acid) 

Trinitrophenol  [CAOtN,  or  CeHi(OH)(NOs)t  1 :2  :4:6»229.05.]  Piwrveit 
in  weil-etoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire. 

Caution. — For  safety  in  transportation  it  is  usually  mixed  with  about  20  per  oait. 
of  water.  Before  appljdng  the  tests  described  below  dry  the  Trinitrophenol  to 
constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Summarized  Description. 

Pale-yellow,  rhombic  prisms  or  scales;  intensely  bitter  taste;  esmlosive;  soluble 
in  about  78  parts  of  water,  in  about  10  parts  of  alcohol,  and  a]soinchlon>fonn,eibe! 
and  benzene;  melts  between  121*'  and  123°C.     For  details  see  U.S.F.,  p.  471. 

For  teats  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (sulphate)  see  U.S.P.,  and  also  Part  V  of 
this  book. 

Remarks. — This  substance  is  phenol  in  which  three  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus  are  replaced  by  NOj  groups,  these  groups 
replacing  the  hydrogen  attached  to  carbon  atoms  one,  two,  and  four 
respectively. 

At  this  place  it  might  be  stated  that,  for  purposes  of  convenieDce, 
chemists  have  numbered  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  ring  as  shown 
below: 

Picric  acid. 
NO, 


/    'i)\  /    (1)   \ 

HC(6)       f2)CH  H0C^6)     •(2)CN0, 

HC^5)       (3)(!jh  HC'«)       (3)CH 

\^  (4)     /  \     (4) 

NO, 

Picric  acid  is  made  by  treating  trinitrobenzene  with  potassium  fern- 
cyanide.  It  appears  in  bright  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  having 
a  strong  acid  character,  and  very  explosive,  hence  should  be  handled  by 
the  pharmacist  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  used  as  a  dye  for  silk.  a« 
an  explosive  and  as  reagent  for  alkaloids,  albumin  and  sugar.  It 
medicine,  it  is  used  occasionally  as  an  antiperiodic,  while  a  2  per  cent. 
hydro-alcoholic  solution  is  now  quite  popular  as  an  application  for  buras 

Dose. — ^30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

Sulphocarbolic  add  (or  phenol  sulphonic  acid)  is  a  body  prepared  by  iie&UB^ 
carbolic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  composition  is  best  understood  from  th« 
graphic  formula : 

OH 


^\ 


HC         CH 

Hi      Ah 

SO,H 

The  official  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is  made  by  treating  mixture  of  ailphip** 
acid  and  carbolic  acid  with  barium  carbonate,  whereby  solution  of  barium  sulpbir 
carbolate  is  produced,  and  this  solution,  on  bemg  treated  with  a  molecular  qusotfO 
of  sodium  carbonate,  produces  sodium  sulphocarbolate.  while  the  barium  »  pre- 
cipitated as  barium  car  Donate.     (See  Sodium  Compounds,  p.  439.) 
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Soziodol  represents  sulphocarbolic  acid  in  which  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  bensene  nucleus  have  been  replaced  by  iodine,  and,  indeed,  those  hydrogens 
attached  to  the  carbon  atoms  numbers  two  and  six. 

This  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  the  form  of  ammonium,  barium,  lead,  and  other 
metallic  salts. 

Sozol  is  a  trade  name  for  aluminum  sulphocarbolate. 

Aseptol  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  orthosulphocarbolic  acid.  This  body  differs 
from  sulphocarbolic  acid,  mentioned  above,  in  having  the  hydroxyl  and  sulphonic 
acid  (SO|H)  groups  on  adjoining  carbon  atoms,  this  distinction  between  ortho-, 
meta-,  and  para-compounds  being  reserved  for  discussion  later. 

DIATOMIC  PHENOLS 

As  we  already  learned  when  considering  the  fatty  series,  besides 
alcohols  containing  one  hydroxyl,  similar  bodies  have  been  found  con- 
taining two,  three,  and  even  more  hydroxyls,  these  being  examples 
of  polyatomic  alcohols.  Thus,  glycerin,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  has 
the  formula  C8H6(OH)8,  is  a  polyatomic  alcohol.  In  the  same  way  we 
can  have  polyatomic  phenols. 

The  simplest  of  these  phenols  are  the  diatomic — ^those  possessing  two 
hydroxyl  groups.  The  direct  benzene  derivatives  of  this  class  have 
the  formula  C6H4(OH)2,  and  with  this,  as  with  all  di-derivatives  of 
benzene,  we  have  three  types,  based  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
substituted  radicles.  Taking  C6H4(OH)2  as  example,  we  can  best  explain 
the  three  modifications  by  the  graphic  formulas  given  below: 


Or<Ao-dioxbezene. 

3f  efo-dioxybenzene. 

Paro-dioxybenaene 

COH 

COH 

COH 

^\ 

/\ 

/"aX 

Hd«)    (2)bOH 

HC(6;    (2)CH 

Hd(6)    2)bii 

HC(5)  '3)(:h 

HCC6)    fsxioH 

HC(6)    (3)CH 

\,  4)  / 

V 

\(4)/ 

Y 

COH 

H 

H 

Psrrocatechin  or  catechol. 

Resorcin  or  resorcinol. 

Hydroquinone  or  qtiinol 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ortho-hody  is  one  in  which  the  two  hydi'oxyl 
groups  are  on  adjoining  carbon  atoms;  the  Tneta-  is  the  one  in  which 
one  carbon  atom  intervenes  between  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  on  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  other,  whereas  the  paro-compounds  have  two 
carbon  atoms  intervening  between  the  hydroxyl  groups. 

Possibly  a  clearer  explanation  of  this  is  by  numbering  the  carbon 
atoms  as  above,  and  saying  that  in  the  ortho-body  the  hydroxyl  groups 
are  attached  to  carbon  atoms  number  one  and  two;  in  the  meta-,  the 
hydroxyl  groups  are  attached  to  carbon  atoms  number  one  and  three; 
and  in  the  para-bodies,  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  attached  to  carbon  atoms 
number  one  and  four. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  this  numbering  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that 
a  benzene  in  which  two  radicles  are  attached  to  carbon  atoms  four  and  five  would  be 
as  much  ortho-  as  is  that  attached  to  one  and  two  as  given  above. 

Of  the  three  diatomic  phenols  having  the  formula  C6H4(OH)2,  the 
ortho-compound  is  called  pyrocatechin;  the  meta-,  resorcin,  and  the  para-, 
hydroquinone. 

P3a"Ocatechin,  obtained  by  destructive  distillation  of  catechin,  is  a 
constituent  of  catechu,  U.S.P.  1890.  It  is  of  no  pharmaceutic  value. 
The  methyl  ether  of  same,  however,  is  guaiacol. 
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GUAIACOL— Guaiacol 

The  monomethyl  ether  [CiHsOt  or  C6H4(OH)OCH,)  1:2  =  124.06],  or  ortho- 
dihydroxybenzene,  obtained  from  wood-tar  creosote  or  prepared  synthetically. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  yellowish,  strongly  refractive  liauid  or  crystalline  solid:  agreeable 
aromatic  odor;  turns  darker  in  exposure  to  light ;  soluble  in  about  53  parts  of  water  and 
in  about  one  part  of  glycerin;  miscible  with  alcohol,  chloroform  ether  or  acetic  acid;  sp. 
gr.  of  liquid  form,  1.112  to  1.114;  melting  point  of  solid  form,  28^C.;  at  least  85  per 
cent,  distils  between  200**  and  210'*C. 

For  teats  for  identily  and  for  impurities. 

Oily  hydrocarbons  (alkaline  solution  should  not  be  turbid)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  210  and 
also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — This  substance  can  be  made  synthetically  by  cooking 
pyrocatechin  with  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  potassium  methyl  sulphate, 
although  it  is  usually  prepared  commercially  by  the  rectification  of 
creosote. 

Guaiacol  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  internal  antiseptics,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  used  both  in  tuberculosis  and  also  in  intestinal  troubles. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

GUAIACOLIS  CASBONAS— Guaiacol  Carbonate 

(GuaiacoL  Carb.) 

A  guaiacol  derivative  [(C7H70),CO,  or  (C«H4(0CH,)0),.C0  «274.111. 

Summarized  Description. 

Crystalline  .powder;  odorless  and  tasteless  or  else  slightly  aromatic;  solnble  in 
about  48  parts  of  alcohol,  in  abouts  1.5  parts  of  chloroform  and  in  about  13  parts  of 
ether;  slightly  soluble  in  glycerin  and  fixed  oils;  quite  soluble  in  bensene;  m^ts  be- 
tween 83^  and  87**.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  210. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurities  see  guaiacol  (the  guaiacol  being  separated 
from  the  carbonate  by  saponification.) 

Remarks, — This  solid  derivative  of  guaiacol  is  known  as  dttofol.  Its 
use  is  similar  to  guaiacol,  over  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
less  irritating. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Benzozol,  C6H4<q^qq  tj  is  the  benzoic  acid  ester  of  guaiacol,  and  is  used 
like  it. 

RESORCINOL— Resorcinol 
(Resorcin. — Resorcin) 

Metadihydroxybenzene.  It  contains  not  less  than  99.6  per  cent,  of  C»H«(Offh 
1 :3  (110.06).     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  needle-shaped  crystals  or  colorless  powder*  peculiar  odor;  sweetish,  then 
bitter  tswte;  turns  pink  on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  soluble  in  about  0.9  part  of  J'**?' 
and  in  about  0.7  part  of  alcohol;  quite  soluble  in  glvcerin  or  ether,  slightly  sohible  m 
chloroform;  melts  between  109°  and  111**C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.  p.  360. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Catechol  (no  precipitate  with  leadwctat^ 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  360. 

This  body,  metadihydroxybenzene,  was  discovered  by  HlaawiU- 
in  1864,  who  obtained  it  by  fusing  galbaniun  with  potassa.  It  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way  from  other  gum-resins,  such,  for  ^^^PJtv  ^ 
asafetida,  and  is  now  prepared  synthetically  by  fusing  metadisulpbon- 
benzene,  C6H4(S03H)2,  with  potassa. 
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Resorcinol  occurs  in  white,  feathery  crystals,  turning  pinkish  on 
exposure  to  air;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  used  chiefly 
externally  in  some  forms  of  skin  troubles  because  of  its  antiseptic  action. 
Of  late  it  has  had  considerable  vogue  as  a  cure  for  dandruff.  When  taken 
internally,  it  possesses  antipjnretic  properties. 

Dose. — 126  milUgrammes  (2  grains). 

Eure9ol,  or  resorcin  monoacetate  has  been  recommended  in  dermatology  and  for 
use  in  hair  tonics. 

TkioreMTciny  CaHiOiSs,  was  suntested  as  an  iodoform  substitute,  but  ha§  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  harmiul  action. 

Rtsopyrin  represented  a  fused  mass  of  resorcinol  with  antipyrin,  and  was  used 
as  an  antipyretic. 

Resorcinol  is  made  by  fusing  iodoform  with  resorcin.  The  name  of  this  is  un- 
fortunate, inasmuch  as  the  word  resorcinol  is  the  correct  modem  appellation  for 
resorcin  itself. 

HydroquinowB  is  the  paradioxy-derivative  of  benzene,  and  is  obtained  by  oxida- 
tion of  cinchonic  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside  arbutin 
(p.  640).  It  has  practically  no  medicinal  application,  although  very  largely  used  in 
photography. 

Triatomic  phenols  of  benzene  have  the  formula  C«Hs(OH)s.  As 
there  were  three  diatomic  phenols,  so  there  are  three  bodies  with  the 
formula  (C6Hs(OH)8,  and  the  graphic  formulas  of  these  are  given  below: 

Vicinal  trioxy-  Symmetric  trioxy-  Asymmetric  trioxy- 

benzene.  benzene.  benzene. 

COH  COH  COH 

y\  y\  y\ 

HC<6)     (2)C0H  HC(6)     (2)CH  HC(6)     (3)CX)H 

HC(6)     (3)C0H  H0C(5)     (3)C0H  HC(6)     (3)CH 

Y  Y  y 

H  H  OH 

Pyrogallol.  Phlorogluoin.  Ozyhydroquinone. 

As  will  be  noticed,  in  the  vicinal  form,  the  three  hydroxyl  groups  are 
on  adjoining  carbon  atoms;  in  the  S3rmmetric,  the  hydroxyl  groups  are 
each  separated  from  the  other  by  an  interposed  carbon  atom;  while  in 
the  asymmetric  two  are  on  adjoining  carbon  atoms  and  the  other  is 
separated  by  an  interposed  carbon  atom. 

In  explaining  it  in  the  numeric  way,  in  the  vicinal  the  hydroxyl 
groups  are  on  carbon  atoms  1,  2,  and  3;  in  the  symmetric,  they  are  on 
carbon  atoms  1,  3,  and  5,  and  in  the  as3rmmetric  they  are  on  carbon 
atoms  1,  2,  and  4. 

As  the  classification  for  the  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-compounds  appUes 
to  all  di-derivatives  of  benzene,  so  also  the  classification  of  the  vicinal, 
symmetric,  and  asymmetric  applies  to  all  tri-derivatives  of  benzene. 

As  noted  above,  the  three  tribasic  phenols  are  called  pyrogallol, 
phloroglucin,  and  oxyhydroquinone  respectively. 

PYROGALLOL— Pyrogallol 
(Pyrogall. — Pyrogallic  Acid) 

Trihydroxybenzene  [CeHsCOH)!  1:2:3  =  126.051].  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  or  nearly  white  lamins  or  fine  needles;  bitter  taste;  turns  grayish  on  exposure 
to  light  and  air;  soluble  in  about  1.7  parts  of  water,  in  about  one  part  of  alcohol  and  in 
about  1.1  parts  of  ether;  melts  between  129''  and  133''C.  For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p. 
348. 
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Remarks, — Pyrogallol  is  what  is  commercially  called  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1786.  It  is  made  by  stron^y  heating 
gallic  acid,  hence  the  name,  pyrogallic  acid;  the  prefix,  pyro,  as  explained 
on  p.  429,  communicating  the  idea  that  the  body  has  been  produced  by 
strong  heat. 

As  will  be  explained  under  gallic  acid,  the  heating  of  that  product 
causes  the  loss  of  CO2,  with  formation  of  the  official  pjn-ogallol. 

Pyrogallol  is  in  light  white  needles,  becoming  gray  or  darker  on  ex- 
posure to  air  and  Ught.  It  is  soluble  in  1.7  parts  water  and  one  part 
alcohol;  melts  at  between  129^  and  133^C.,  subliming  at  the  same  time. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reducing  agents,  having 
such  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  that  one  volume  of  2J^  per  cent,  alkaline 
solution  absorbs  14  volumes  of  the  gas,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  used  as  an 
absorber  in  gas  analysis.  Its  reducing  action  makes  it  valuable  as  a 
developer  in  photography,  and  it  has  of  late  been  considerably  used  as 
one  of  the  constituents  of  that  class  of  hair-dyes  producing  auburn  ot 
chestnut  tints.  These  dyes  consist  of  two  solutions,  one  of  either  copper 
or  nickel  salts,  and  the  other,  pyrogallol,  and  when  the  hair  is  moistened 
with  the  solution  of  metallic  salt  and  then  treated  with  pyrogallol  solu- 
tion, a  literal  "copper  plating"  takes  place. 

Pyrogallol  is  used  externally  in  skin  troubles,  but  should  be  applied 
only  under  the  direction  of  skilled  physicians,  as  it  is  decidedly  irritating 
in  action. 

Phloroglttcin,  CsHtCOH)*  1:3:5,  is  made  by  fusing  kino  with  potaasa  or  resonan 
with  soda.    It  is  of  no  pharmaceutic  value  save  as  a  test  for  wood-paper  (p.  632). 

Oxyhvdroquinonej  C6Hs(0H)i  1 : 2: 4,  is  an  oxidation  product  of  quinine,  but  of  no 
value  either  in  medicme  or  pharmacy. 

The  amido  derivatives  of  benzene  are  of  almost  equal  importance  to 
the  hydroxyl  derivatives,  C6H6NH2  being  the  well-known  aniline. 

Aniline  was  discovered  as  a  distillation  product  from  indigo  by  Helot 
in  1740;  its  presence  in  coal-tar  was  demonstrated  by  Runge  in  1824; 
while  Fritsche  investigated  the  coal-tar  derivative  in  1841,  found  it 
identical  with  the  product  from  indigo  and  called  it  aniline,  from  the 
Portuguese  name  for  indigo,  "anil."  The  chemistry  of  the  subject  was 
not  made  perfectly  clear  until  Hoffman's  investigations  of  1843,  and  the 
further  researches  of  this  master  gave  rise  to  our  present  dy^«tuff  in- 
dustry, with  its  enormous  capital  and  its  far-reaching  influence. 

While  the  first  aniline  dye-stuff,  mauvein,  was  manufactured  by 
Perkin  in  1856,  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
reached  a  commercial  basis,  and  in  that  year  the  first  aniline  factory  was 
established.  While  aniline  itself  is  a  constituent  of  coal-tar,  it  has  been 
found  simpler  to  convert  the  benzene  distillate  of  coal-tar  into  the  body 
by  first  changing  same  into  nitrobenzene,  C6H6NO2,  and  reducing  the 
to  aniline,  C6HbNH2,  by  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iron  filin£?. 
The  product  of  the  reduction  is  then  distilled  with  steam  and  puriSeJ 
by  repeated  distillation  if  necessary. 

Aniline  is  a  straw-colored  liquid  possessing  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor, 
somewhat  similar  to  benzene;  soluble  in  31  parts  of  water  and  is  neutral 
to  litmus-paper.  It  possesses  valuable  solvent  properties — dissohing 
indigo,  for  instance.  Its  reactions  are  manifold,  they  leading  to  that  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  class  of  compounds,  the  dye-stuffs,  which  at  present 
have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  make  their  study  a  science  in  itself » 
and  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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le  dyes  (so  called)  are  not  all  simple  derivatives  of  aniline.  In 
fact,  among  the  thousands  of  these  dyes  that  are  now  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  world's  commerce,  but  few  of  them  are  really  obtained 
directly  from  aniline.  A  discussion  of  these  dyes  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  book  but  there  are  a  few  that  must  be  discussed  because  of  their 
pharmaceutic  significance  and  all  of  these  will  be  considered  in  this 
chapter. 

M£THYLTHIONIN£  CHLORmUM— Methylthionine  Chloride 

(Methylthiomn,  Chior.— Methylthioninse  Hydrochloridum,  U.S.P.  VIII 

—Methylene  Blue) 

Tetramethylthionine  chloride  [CiaHisNaClS  +  3H,0  «  373.76]. 

SummarUed  Description. 

Dark-green  crystalline  powder  or  prismatic  crystals  with  bronze-like  luster;  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol  and  uhloroform,  forming  blue  solutions;  aqueous  solution  lessened 
in  color  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  turned  purple  by  sodium  hydroxide 
^-ith  eventual  precipitation;  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  reduce  it  to  a  colorless 
conipound.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  273. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Dextrin  (not  more  than  1  per  cent,  insoluble 
in  boiling  alcohol).  Arsenic  and  zinc  (usual  tests)  see  U.S.P.  and  also  Part  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  methylene-blue  opens  up  the  complex 
question  of  synthetic  aniline  dyes.  Aniline  (Formula  I)  can  be  converted 
into  paraphenylenediamine  (Formula  II),  and  this  in  turn  can  be  methy- 
lated to  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  or  para-amidodimethyl  aniline 
(Formula  III).  When  this  substance  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  ferric  chloride,  two  molecules  condense  and  add  sulphur  (Formula 
IV),  forming  one  molecule  of  methylene-blue  (Formula  V). 

FoBMULA  I.  Formula  II.  Formula  III. 

Cja»NH,  C.H4(NH0  H,N— C»H4— N(CH,), 

_  Aniline.  -phenylenediamine.        Dimethylparaphenylenediamine. 

Formula  IV.  Formula  V. 

H,N  CeH4N(CH,),  CeHr-N(CH,), 

HHNC6H4N(CH,)2  / 

Condensation  of  dimethylparapheny  ^  g 

enediamine  (ammonia  splits  off).  v  ^ 

C«H,_^j(CH,),Cl 


Methylene-blue. 

The  commercial  methylene-blue  is  a  double  salt  of  the  pure  dye  with 
zinc  chloride,  hence  miist  not  be  used.  This  explains  the  test  for  its 
presence  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Methylene-blue  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  gonorrhea.  It  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  handle,  because  it  stains  everything  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  a  tenacious  blue,  which  washing  in  water  or  alcohol  will  eventually 
remove. 

Dose. — 150  milligrammes  (2J^  grains). 

IimU^o  is  an  important  dyenstuff  orisinally  obtained  from  plants  of  the  Indigo- 
fera  species.  It  is  now  made  synthetically  upon  a  commercial  scale  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid  with  glucose  or  with  xanthogenates.  The 
acid  just  mentioned  is  derived  from  cinnamic  acid  and  in  order  to  show  the  structure 
of  indigo,  the  synthesis  will  be  shown  by  f ormulse  below : 

Oitho-nitro-olnnamic  Ortho-nitro-phenyl- 

Cinnamic  aoid.  acid.  propiolic  aoid. 

NO,  NO2 

C*H«CH  -  CH  C00H-*C»H4CH  =  CH— C00H-»C«H4C  s  C  COOH 
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From  two  molecules  of  the  latter  acid  by  reduction  is  obtained  one  molecule  of 
indigo;  the  graphic  formula  of  which  is: 

,NH.  .NHv 

soon  INDI60TINDISnLPHONA&~Sodimn  Indigotindisuliihonate 

(Sod.  Indigotin. — Indigo  Carmine) 

Chiefly  the  sodium  salt  [CieHtOsN,(SO,Na)s  =  466.22]  of  indigotindisulphoDir 
acid. 

Summarized  Description, 

Blue  powder  or  dark  purple  paste  with  coppery  luster  when  dry  and  compreased; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  dark  blue  solution;  almost  insoluble  in  alcoboL 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  391. 

For  teste  for  identUyy  for  impwriUes:  Starch  or  starch  iodide  (aqueous  solutiaa 
bleached  with  bromine  water  does  not  turn  blue  on  addition  of  potassium  iodide) 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  392.    Iron  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  (see  Part  v  of  this  book). 

Remarks. — ^This  dye  was  introduced  into  the  present  pharmaoopceia 
merely  because  it  is  used  to  color  poison  tablets  of  corrosive  mercuric  dihr- 
ide  (p.  318).  It  is  commonly  called  indigo  carmine  or  soluble  indi^. 
Indigo  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  order  to  make  it  water-soluble,  it  is 
first  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  producing  indigotin-di- 
sulphonic  aeid  [Ci6Hi802N2(S08H)s]  and  then  this  is  converted  into  ihst 
less  corrosive  sodium  salt,  CieHigOsNsCSOsNa)!.  Indigo  cannioe  is 
marketed  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  paste. 

Scarlet  Red  (N.N.R.)  or  Biebrich  scarlet  R,  is  tolyl-azo-betanaphthdl,  GHtCtH4X  - 
N— G6Hi(CHt)N  »  N— GioHeOH.  It  has  been  used  rather  extensively  duiing  the 
past  few  years  for  promoting  the  growth  of  epithelium  in  cases  of  bums.  For  tliis 
purpose  an  ointment  consisting  of  8  parts  of  scarlet  red,  2  parts  of  eucalyptd  aod  90 
parts  of  petrolatum  is  employ^. 

ACETANILIDnM— Acetanilid 

(Acetanil, — ^Acetanilide — Antifebrin) 

The  monoacetyl  derivative  [CsHjNO  or  CeHjNIKCH.CO)  =  136.081  of  aniline. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  shining  micaceous  crystalline  laminse  or  crystalline  powder;  sli^tly 
burning  taste;  soluble  in  about  190  parts  of  water,  in  about  2.5  parts  of  alcohol  and 
also  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  benzene  and  glycerin;  melts  between  112^  and  1I4T. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  4. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Readilvcarbbnizable  matter  (does  not  colot 
sulphuric  acid  more  than  yellow).  Aniline  salts  (does  not  darken  ferric  ehlonde). 
See  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — This  body,  commonly  called  antifebrin,  represents  aniline 
in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  the  acetyl  (CjH|0) 
group.  It  is  made  by  heating  aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  reaction 
being — 

OHs  OeHs  Out  OeHf 

i  +1  =      I         I  +    Hrf) 

COOH  NH,  CO— NH 

Acetio  acid.         Aniline.  Aoetanilide.  Water. 

Acetanilide,  or  phenyl  acetamide,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  occurs  in 
white,  shining  lamina  or  in  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
melting  between  112^  and  114^0.  It,  like  aniline,  responds  to  the  i»- 
nitrile  reaction  (p.  581). 
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Acetanilide  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  antipyretics,  although,  like 
all  the  modern  synthetics  of  this  character,  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  products  has  caused  great  harm,  being 
particularly  dangerous  to  persons  with  weak  hearts.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  three  to  four  grains,  either  in  powder  or  dissolved  in  brandy.  An 
excess  of  acetanilide  produces  symptoms  of  coma  and  collapse,  and  the 
best  antidote  is  copious  drafts  of  brandy. 

Dose. — 200  milligrammes  (3  grains). 

ACETAMLIDE  DERIVATIVES  AND  SUBSTITUTES 

BromaceUmilide  is  formed  when  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus 
is  replaced  by  bromine.     It  is  an  antipyretic  and  antiseptic.     Dose.  1  to  8  grains. 

Bemanilide, — In  this  the  benzoyl  (CeHsCO)  group  is  substituted  for  the  acetyl 
group  in  the^  acetanilide. 

Mxalgin  is  methyl  acetanilide,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  acettoluidide,  and  is 

made  by  heating  toluidin  (C6H4<  ^^' )  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Antikamma  is  a  mixture  of  acetanilide^  caffeine^  tartaric  acid,  and  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. A  combination  of  this  character  is  recognized  in  the  National  Formulary  as 
Ooznpound  Powder  of  Acetanilide  (p.  294). 

ArUinervine  is  a  compound  consisting  of  50  per  cent,  acetanilide,  25  per  cent,  each 
ammonium  bromide  ana  salicylic  acid. 

ACBTPHENETIDINUM— Acetphenetidin 
(Acetphen. — Phenacetin) 

The  monoacetjrl  derivative  [CioHi.NO,  or  CeH4(OC2H5)NHCH8CO  1:4   - 
179.11]  of  para-amidophenetol. 

Summarized  Description,^ 

White.  f;listeningy  crystalline  scales  or  fine  crystalline  powder;  slightly  bitter  taste 
with  numbmg  effect  on  the  ton^e,  soluble  in  about  1300  parts  of  water,  and  in  about 
12  parts  of  alcohol:  also  soluble  m  chloroform  and  ether ; melts  between  133°  and  135°C. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  5. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Readily  carbonizable  matter  (does  not  color 
sulphuric  acid  more  than  jreUow).  Acetanilide  (aqueous  solution  not  made  turbid  or 
not  precipitated  bv  bromine  water).  Para-phenetidin  (not  turned  red  on  proper 
treatment  with  iooine  solution)  see  U.S.?. 

Remarks. — ^This  body,  commonly  known  as  phenaceiine,  has  the 

<OC  H 
NHC  HO     '*  represents  acetanilide  in  which  one  of 

the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  an  OC2H6  group.     Speaking  more 
technic^dly,  it  represents  an  ethyl  acetyl  derivative  of  para-amido-phenol, 

C«H4<^-M^g  ,  and  is  made  by  the  reduction  of  para-nitrophenol,  which, 

in  turn,  is  prepared  by  treating  carbolic  acid  with  cold  diluted  nitric 
acid.    By  treating  para-amido-phenol  with  ethyl  iodide,  p-phenetidin, 

<OC  H 
NH    *'  ^  produced,  and  by  treating  the  latter  with  glacial  acetic 

acid  acetyl  phenetidin  or  phenacetine  results. 

Phenacetine  is  a  white  powder  that  melts  at  134^  to  135**C.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  antipyretics. 

Phenacetine  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  phenetidin.  This  latter 
is  a  dangerous  irritant,  hence  such  adulterated  phenacetine  should  not 
be  dispensed.  Detection  of  same  is  easily  accompUshed  by  the  pharma- 
copKBial  test  given  above. 

Some  imscrupulous  dealers  have  adulterated  phenacetine  with  acet- 
anilide, but  this  can  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  the  melting-point 
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— phenacetine,  133°  to  135°;  acetanilide,  112°  to  114° — or  by  the  phar- 
macopoeia! chemical  test  given  above. 
Dose. — ^300  milligrammei^  (6  grains). 

As  with  all  the  successful  modem  synthetics,  the  introduction  of  phenacetine  was 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  bodies  of  similar  composition.  Thus  we  have  iodth 
phenin,  which  represents  phenacetine  hydrochloride  combined  with  iodine  and  potas- 
sium iodide. 

OCH 
Methacetin,  ^«B[<<ijhC*H  O'  ^^®™  from  phenacetine  only  in  having  a  methyl 

group  instead  of  the  ethyl  group  of  phenacetine,  and,  like  it,  is  used  as  an  aatipyretic. 

CeHfi — NH 
Hydracetin  or  pyrodin,  I  ,   which  is  acetphenylhydrasin  and  made 

NHCHaO 
similar  to  acetanilide,  save  for  the  use  of  phenylhydrazin  instead  of  aniline. 

OC  H 
Phenocoll  hydrochloride^  C^Bn  <  ^  jjCOCH  NH  4-HCP  ^  ^^^  by  treating  phenet- 

NH 
idin   with   amido-acetic   acid,    CHj<r^QQTT  (glycocoll).     Phenacoll  hydrochloride 

occurs  in  white  crystals,  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water,  and  in  this  way  possesses  decidiii 
advantage  over  phenacetine,  which  is  soluble  in  1300  parts  of  water,  as  mentioDed 
above.  It,  like  phenacetine.  is  used  as  an  antipyretic.  Strictly  speaking,  it  might 
more  properly  be  considered  under  the  hydrocarbons  other  than  bensene,  as  both 
phenacetine  and  phenocoll  contain  more  than  six  carbon  atoms.  However,  as  they 
so  closely  resemble  acetanilide,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  deviate  from  the  regulii 
order,  that  these  closely  similar  bodies  might  be  considered  together. 

Arseno  Organics. — During  recent  years^  complex  organic  combinations  containicf 
arsenic  have  come  into  vogue  as  remedies  for  protozoal  diseases,  such  as  sleeping  sjck- 
ness,  malaria  and  syphilis.  Among  the  chemicals  thus  employed  we  find  Atoxyl  or 
sodium  arsenilate  containing  three  molecules  of  water;  soaminef  or  sodium  arsenikte 
containing  five  molecules  of  water;  arsacetin.  or  sodium  acetyl  arsenilate;  sakarsttna: 
'*606, "  which  is  the  hydrochloride  of  the  sodium  compound  of  dioxy-diamido^reeno- 
benzene;  and  neoaalvaraan  which  is  the  sodium  combination  «of  dioxy-diamino-aneno- 
benzene-methanalHSulphoxylate.  The  structural  formuls  of  the  three  that  are  of 
most  importance  are  given  below: 

Sodium  arsenilate.  Arsacetin. 

C6H4NH2  CeH4NH4COCH,    Na 

Ac— OH  AC~0H  NHjHCl  NH:HC 

/iO— ONa  Mo— ONa 

From  these  formulas,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  two  are  combinations  of  anility 
and  acetanilide  with  arsenic  acid  while  ''606"  has  as  its  basis  a  body  CJIiAS' 
As — CeHj  which  is  analogous  to  that  largely  used  aniline  derivative,  aio-benKBe 
CeHfiN^N — CeHfi.  Salvarsan  is  clearly  the  most  important  of  the  compoocds 
just  described.  It  is  made  by  treating  phenol  with  nitric  acid,  thereby  obtaining  pafs- 
oxy-phenyl  arsenic  acid.  This  is  nitrated  and  the  nitro-body  is  then  reduced  witf 
sodium  amalgam  to  amino-phenyl  arsenic  acid.  This  substance  on  treatment  v^ 
sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  hydrosulpthite  and  ma^esium  chloride  yields  di-amwo- 
dio^nr-arseno-benzene,  the  hydrochloride  of  which  is  the  commercial  salvaraan. 

Salvarsan  is  a  yellow,  crystalline,  hygroscopic  powder,  that  is  so  unstable  i^  *^ 
that  it  has  to  be  marketed  in  ampuls.  Its  introduction  has  opened  a  new  field  of  actar- 
ity  for  those  pharmacists  having  the  ability  and  inclination  to  prepare  the  anip«|leG 
chemical  into  an  exactly  neutral,  sterile  solution  for  intravenous  administratica- 
There  have  been  a  number  of  methods  suggested  (see  bibliography),  the  simpte-" 
being  as  follows:  -        n  * 

The  weighed  quantity  of  salvarsan  (the  commercial  ampuls  each  containa  Q^ 
gramme  dose)  is  triturated  with  0.7  mil  of  sterile  normal  sodium  hydroxide  sonitxc 
for  each  0. 1  gramme  of  salvarsan  employed  and  then  more  of  the  alkaline  ^"'^Jj^*  ^ 
added,  drop  by  drop,  until  complete  solution  occurs.  This  solution  is  iheo  ^^'^ 
with  100  to  250  mils  of  sterile  physiologic  salt  solution  (0.9  per  cent.)  after  ^yj*  '"  '"" 
filtered  through  a  sterile  filter.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  operation  ahouJd  be  p«- 
formed  under  absolutely  aseptic  conditions;  that  all  the  material  and  utensus  ^?^ 
be  sterile  and  that  the  room  and  the  operator  should  be  as  near  germ-fr««s  »*'^*" 
The  dose  of  salvarsan  is  0.3  to  0.6  gramme  (5  to  9  grains). 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

TOLUENE  COMPOUNDS 

Toluene  has  the  formula  CeHsCHs.  It  represents  benzene  in  which 
one  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  methyl  group.  In  this  body,  therefore, 
we  have  a  combination  of  the  ring  and  chain  compounds,  the  methyl 
group  possessing  nearly  all  the  reactions  of  the  chain  series  of  hydro- 
carbons, while  the  phenyl  acts  exactly  as  it  did  in  benzene. 
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Toluene  was  first  made  by  dry  distillation  of  rosin  by  Pelletier  and 
Walter  in  1838.  Deville  (1841)  obtained  it  by  distillation  of  balsam  of 
tolU)  and  from  this  circumstance  Berzelius  named  it  toluol. 

It  can  be  easily  made  by  several  reactions;  chief  among  these  are,  (1 
the  Friedel  Crafts  reaction,  in  which  benzene  is  treated  with  methyl  chJor- 
ide  in  the  presence  of  aluminum  chloride,  and  (2)  by  the  Fittig  reaction  k 
which  phenyl  bromide  is  treated  with  methyl  iodide  in  the  presence  of 
metallic  sodium,  this  latter  way  being  a  modification  of  the  Wuertz  ^ea^ 
tion  mentioned  on  p.  574. 

These  two  reactions  are  mentioned  by  name  because  affording  means 
of  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series.  Thus  if 
ethyl  chloride  is  substituted  for  the  methyl  chloride  in  the  first  reaction, 
or  if  ethyl  iodide  replaces  methyl  iodide  in  the  second  reaction,  we  would 
get  ethyl  benzene,  C6H6C2H6. 

Most  commercial  toluene,  however,  is  obtained  by  the  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  coal-tar,  and  is  a  colorless  or  amber-colored  Uquid,  of  aromatic 
odor,  suggestive  of  benzene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  0.870,  and  boils 
at  llO^C,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  its 
chemical  behavior  it  resembles  benzene,  on  one  hand,  and  methane,  on 
the  other,  and  in  the  same  way  forms  two  distinct  lines  of  hydrocarbon 
derivatives.  Thus,  the  replacing  of  one  hydrogen  of  the  bensene  group 
by  the  addition  of  chlorine  gives  rise  to  the  compound  known  as  mono- 
chlor-toluene,  and  this  body  is  produced  when  chlorine  is  passed  into 
cold  toluene.  On  the  other  hand,  if  boiling  toluene  is  treated  with  chlor- 
ine, the  halogen  replaces  one  of  the  hydrogens  of  the  methyl  group,  form- 
ing the  body  called  benzyl  chloride.  The  structural  difference  between 
these  two  bodies  is  best  shown  by  the  graphic  formulas  given  below. 
These  two  compounds  are  mentioned  not  because  of  their  importance  in 
themselves,  but  by  reason  of  the  possible  forms  when  the  respective 
chlorines  are  replaced  by  hydroxyls,  in  the  first  case  a  phenol  (cresol) 
being  formed,  whereas  the  benzyl  chloride  yields  benzyl  alcohol,  which 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  fatty  alcohol. 

.CH,  ,CH,C1  xCH,  ,CH,OH 

H  H  H  H 

CeHi^pi  CeHsCHjCl  C6H[4"^pTT  C»H|CHfOH 

OrViomonochlor-tolueTU.    BenMylcMoride.  Ortkoere9ol.  Bemyl  alcohol. 

Under  appropriate  treatment  of  boiling  toluene  with  chlorine,  there 
is  also  yielded  benzotrichloride,  CeHsCCls,  and  benzd  chloride,  C#IL' 
CHCI2. 

The  toluene  derivatives  of  pharmaceutic  interest  are: 

Cresol,  U.S.? ^•H*<CH^ 

Creosol C*H,f-OCHj 

\OH. 
(Creosote,  U.S.  P.  and  creosote  carbonate,  U.S.P.) 

Benzyl  alcohol C»HtCH^H. 

Benzaldehyde,  U.S.P CtHsCHO. 

(Oil  bitter  almond,  U.S.P.). 
Benzoic  acid,  U.S.P CJLCOOH. 
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« 

Benzosulphinide,  U.S.P C6H4<^*>NH. 

Sodium  benzosulphinide,  U.S.P NaC7H40,NS4-2HjO 

SaHcyUc  acid,  U.S.P C6H4<3^^ 

(Methyl  salicylate,  U.S.P.) 

OH 
Phenyl  salicylate C6H4  <  qqqq  h 

/OH 

Vanillin,  U.S.P CH^CH,. 

\CHO. 

GaUic  acid,  U.S.P ^•H«<Sk>H 

Tannic  acid,  U.S.P. 

The  cresolSj  C«H4<(^q.tt  ,  are  the  monobasic  phenols  of  toluene,  and, 

like  all  di-derivatives  of  benzene,  are  known  in  the  ortho^,  meta-,  and 
para-  forms. 

CRESOL— Cresol 

A  mixture  of  isomeric  cresols  [CtHsO  or  C6H4.CHa.  OH  —  108.06]  obtained  from  coal 
tar.    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Summai  ized  Descrijflion. 

Colorless  or  yellowish  to  brown-yellow  highly  refractive  liquid;  tarns  darker  with 
age;  phenol-like  odor;  soluble  in  about  50  parts  uf  water;  misciole  with  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  petroleum  benzin  or  glycerin;  soluble  in  solutions  of  fixed  alkaline  hydroxides; 
sp.  gr.  1.030  to  1.038;  at  least  90  per  cent,  distils  between  195°  and  205''C.  For 
cfetails  see  U.S.P.,  p.  126. 

For  teats  for  identity  for  impurities:  Hydrocarbons  (aqueous  solution,  1  to  60,  not 
more  than  slightly  turoid)  see  U.S.P. 

Manufacture. — In  the  manufacture  of  phenol  from  coal  tar  (seep.  688), 
the  alkalme  solution  of  the  phenol  fraction  contains  the  cresols  as  well. 
When  this  alkaline  solution  is  acidulated  the  cresols  separate  with  the 
phenol  and  are  separated  by  fractionation;  they  distilling  between  195 
and  205°C.,  while  phenol  distils  at  ISS"". 

Remarks. — ^As  mentioned  in  the  official  definition,  commercial  cresol 
(or  cresylic  add,  as  it  is  frequently  called)  is  a  mixture  of  the  three  cresols 
mentioned  above.  It  has  been  accorded  pharmacopoeial  recognition  be- 
cause a  constituent  of  the  new  official,  compound  solution  of  cresol.  It 
is  sometimes  used  internally  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 0.05  mil  (1  minim). 

LIQUOR  CRESOLIS  COMPOSITUS— Compound  Solution  of  Cresol 

(Liq.  Cresol.  Co.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Heat  300  Gm.  linseed  oil  on  a  water-bath  to  70''C.;  add  to  it  SO  Gm.  potassium 
hydroxide  dissolved  in  50  mUs  of  water^  likewise  warmed  to  70°C.  After  mixing  add 
30  mils  of  alcohol  and  warm  until  sapomfication  is  complete.  Then  add  500  Gm.  cresol 
keeping  mixture  at  70^  until  a  clear  solution  is  produced.  Lasdv  add  enough  water  to 
make  1000  Gm.  The  potassium  hydroxide  may  be  replaced  by  the  equivalent  quantity 
of  sodium  hydroxide.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  240. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  cresol  in  an  alkaline  lin- 
seed oU  soap  solution,  and  is  a  product  therapeutically  similar  to  the 
popular  alkaline  solutions  of  coal-tar  distillates,  such  as  creolin,  lysol,  etc. 
Like  these,  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  wash  or  douche. 
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Lo9ophane,  CfH^OH,  is  cresol  tri-iodide,  contains  78.38  per  cent,  iodine,  and  is 


CH, 
used  as  an  iodoform  substitute. 

/C4H, 
Eitraphene  N.N.R,  CsHf^CHt   is   di-isobutyl-cresol-iodide.     A    comparison  oc 

/CH, 

\C4H. 

the  formula  just  given  with  the  name,  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  express  chemical  stnie- 

ture  in  words.     Europhen  contains  aoout  28  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  is  used  like  aristoL 

HomopyroccUechiny  so  named  because  of  its  similarity  to  pyrocatechin, 

is  the  diatomic  phenol  of  toluene.     Its  formula  is  C«H^/Qg\  •    Jts 


/CH 


8 


methyl  ester,  CeHj^OCHj,  is  known  as  creosol,  and  is  of  interest  as  a 

\0H 
constituent  of  creosote. 

CREOSOTUM— Creosote 
Creosot. — Creasote 

A  mixture  of  phenols  and  phenol  derivatives,  chiefly  guaiacol  and  creosol,  obtained 
during  the  distillation  of  wood-tar.  Preserve  it  in  tightly  stoppered,  dark  amber- 
color^  bottles. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  yellowish,  highly  refractive  inflammable  oily  liquid;  penetrating  snaky 
odor;  burning  caustic  taste;  should  not  become  brown  on  exposure  to  light;  slightly 
soluble  in  water;  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  fixed  or  volatile  oils;  sp.  gr.  1.073; <ii^ 
tillation  starts  at  195^0.,  at  least  80  per  cent,  distils  between  200^  and  220^. 

For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  126. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Phenol  and  coal-tar  creosote  (does  nol 
coagulate  collodion ;  creosotic  layer  separated  from  glycerinic  solution  by  addition  c^ 
water).  Hydrocarbons  and  bases  (alxaline  solution  not  made  turbid  by  additira  c^ 
water).  Ccerulignol,  etc.  (The  top  layer  of  a  mixture  of  creosote  with  petioleuc 
benzin  and  baryta  water  is  neither  blue  nor  muddy;  the  bottom  layer  is  not  red' 
seeU.S.P. 

Remarks. — I'his  body  was  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  1830.  The 
pharmacopoeia  defines  it  "as  a  mixtiu'e  of  phenols,  .  .  .  chieflT 
guaiacol  and  creosol." 

Of  these  two  bodies,  guaiacol  was  described  on  p.  692,  whfle  the  origin 
of  creosol  has  just  been  given. 

Creosote  is  obtained  either  from  pyroligneous  acid  (p.  586)  (th* 
empyreumatic  liquid  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oak 
wood)  or  from  beechwood  tar.    As  the  last  contains  25  per  cent.  creo«*t^ 
while  pyroligneous  acid  yields  only  1  per  cent.,  the  former  source  of  creo- 
sote is  preferred. 

The  separation  of  creosote  from  the  tar  is  a  laborious  process.  Tfc^ 
tar  is  distilled,  the  half  coming  over  first  is  allowed  to  stand,  when  it 
separates  into  three  layers.  The  lowest  layer  is  the  one  containing  tlw 
creosote. 

The  creosote  layer  is  separated  from  the  others,  and  saturated  ijw 
sodium  carbonate  to  neutralize  acetic  acid  present,  and  is  then  distiDfr^ 
This  distillate  yields  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  contains  the  creoeo*<- 
and  this  is  purified  by  treatment  with  phosphoric  acid.    After  neutralu- 


i 
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ing  the  acid  with  ammonia  and  washing  the  oil  with  water,  it  is  again  dis- 
tilled, the  distillate  then  consisting  of  creosote  and  eupion;  the  latter  is  a 
body  named  by  Reichenbach,  and  consists  chiefly  of  pentane.  The  creo- 
sote is  freed  from  eupion  by  treatment  with  solution  of  poiassa,  which 
saponifies  it,  while  eupion  floats  on  top  and  can  be  separated.  The 
saponified  creosote  is  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  free  creo- 
sote rectified  by  repeated  distillations. 

Creosote  is  a  straw-  to  amber-colored  liquid,  possessing  a  character- 
istic tarry  color,  and  somewhat  burning  taste.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.078,  is  soluble  in  160  parts  of  water  (with  formation  of  a  cloudy 
liquid),  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  As  already 
noted,  a  large  amount  of  the  creosote  in  commerce  is  nothing  but  an 
impure  form  of  carbolic  acid,  and  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  such  "coaJ-tar  creosote"  should  never  be  used  for  internal  ad- 
ministration; nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  ignorantly  dispensing  same,  in- 
asmuch as  the  pharmacopoeia  offers  three  distinct  tests  whereby  the 
difference  between  creosote  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  recognized;  the  col- 
lodion test  and  the  glycerin  solubility  test  outlined  about  and  the  color 
produced  with  ferric  chloride  (pure  violet  blue  with  a  solution  of  phenol; 
violet  blue,  then  gray-green  and  lastly  muddy-brown  with  a  solution  of 
creosote). 

Creosote  is  a  valuable  antiseptic,  its  preservative  action  being  due  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  coagulates  albumin.  This  principle  is  employed 
in  the  so-called  ''smoking"  of  meats.  The  fresh  meat  is  suspended  in 
the  vapors  of  burning  wood,  when  the  creosote  of  the  vapors  attack  the 
albumin  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ham,  forming  an  impermeable  and 
antiseptic  layer.  To  secure  best  results  in  smoking,  beechwood  should 
be  used,  though  this  is  seldom  the  case. 

Dose. — 0.25  mil  (4  minims). 

Several  preparations  have  been  placed  on  the  market  under  the  name 
of  "liquid  smoke,"  and  the  like,  and  intended  to  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
consisting  of  various  modifications  of  creosote  or  of  crude  pjrroligneous 
acid,  and  this  method  of  preserving  meat  is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory 
as  by  the  old  process  of  smoking. 

CREOSOTI  CARBONAS— Creosote  Carbonate 

(Creosot.  Carb.) 

A  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  various  constituents  of  creosote,  chiefly  guaiacol 
and  creosol. 

Summarized  Description, 

Clear,  colorless  or  yellowish,  viscid  liauid ;  on  chilling,  guaiacol  carbonate  ci^tals 
separate;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  petroleum  benzin  or  fixed  oils;  miscible 
with  chloroform  or  benzene;  sp.  gr.  1.145  to  1.1/0.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  125. 

For  teats  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Creosote  (alcoholic  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus 
paper  and  turns  yellow  with  ferric  chloride).    See  U.S.P.,  p.  125. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  substance,  called  in  trade,  creosotal,  is 
prepared  by  passing  phosgene  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  creosote.  The 
resulting  oUy  product  is  then  purified  by  washing  with  weak  alkali  and 
then  with  water.  It  is  a  yellowish,  viscid  liquid,  that  is  claimed  to  be  a 
non-irritant  substitute  for  creosote  and  is  used  like  the  latter,  as  a  pul- 
monic and  intestinal  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Benzyl  alcohol,  C6H5CH2OH,  is  the  aromatic  alcohol  of  toluene,  and 
appears  in  the  balsam  of  Peru  and  bsJsam  of  tolu,  and  can  be  made  by 
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treating  benzyl  chloride  with  moist  silver  oxide.  It,  like  all  primary 
alcohols,  oxidizes  first  to  aldehyde  and  then  to  acid,  and  in  ii^  way 
differs  markedly  from  the  cresok  mentioned  above,  these  being  phenols, 
resembling  more  closely  either  the  tertiary  or  the  secondary  alcohok 

Benzyl  alcohol  has  but  little  pharmaceutic  interest,  and  is  mentioned 
merely  because  of  its  oxidation  product,  benzaldehyde. 

BENZALDEHYDUM— Benzaldehyde 
(Benzaldehyd.) 

An  aldehvde  produced  synthetically  or  obtained  from  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  con- 
taining not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  CrHeO  or  C6H6.CHO(106.05).  Preserve  it  in 
small,  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  yellowish,  stron^y  refractive  liauid;  bitter-almond-Uke  odor;bununK 
aromatic  taste;  slightly  soluble  m  water;  miscibte  with  alcohol,  ether,  fixed  or  volatile 
oils:  sp.  gr.  1.045.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  74. 

For  teets  for  ideniUy  for  impurities:  Hydrocyanic  acid  (ferrous  sulphate,  potaasiura 
hydroxide,  hydrochloric  acid  test).  Cmorinated  products  (copper  wire,  flame  test). 
Nitrobenzene  (should  not  be  reduced  by  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  anilme, 
which  in  turn  would  become  violet  on  oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate.  See 
U.S.  P.,  and  also  Port  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Benzaldehyde,  CeHsCHO,  can  be  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  benzyl  alcohol  just  mentioned,  or  by  treatment  of  benzyl  chloride 
with  milk  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  the  chief  constituent  of  oD  o! 
bitter  almond.    It  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  rarely  employed  medicinally. 

Dose.— 0.03  mil  (J^  minim). 

OLEUM  AMYGDAUE  AMARiE— Oil  of  Bitter  Almond 
(Ol.  Amygd.  Amar. — ^Bitter  Almond  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  maceration  and  distillation  from  the  lipe  kemeis  d 
Prunue  Amygdalae  Stokes  var.  amara  DeCandoUe  (Fam.  Rosacea),  and  from  other  ker- 
nels containmg  amygdalin.  It  yields  not  less  tnan  85  per  cent,  of  benzaldehrde 
[CrHeO]  and  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  nor  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
[HON].  The  botanical  source  from  which  it  is  derived  must  be  stated  on  the  label 
Preserve  it  in  small,  well-stoppered,  completely  filled,  amber-colored  bottles  protected 
from  light  and  air.  Oil  showing  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  must  not  be  dispensed.  Thii 
Oil  is  intended  for  medicinal  use.     It  must  not  be  used  for  flavoring  foods. 

Summarized  Description. 

Clear,  colorless  or  yellow,  strongly  refractive  liquid:  characteristic  odor  and  taster 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  2  volumes  of  70  per  cent. 
alcohol;  sp.  gr.  1.038  to  1.060;  refractive  index,  1.5428  to  1.5439;  optically  inactive  or 
very  slightly  dextrorotatory.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  285. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Chlorinate  products  (copper  wire,  fiaiaf 
test).  Nitrobenzene  (should  not  be  reduced  by  zinc  and  acetic  acid  to  aniline,  whk'i 
in  turn  would  give  the  isonitrite  reaction). 

For  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  285  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

This  is  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  bitter  almond  by  maceratioa 
with  water  and  subsequent  distillation. 

Bitter  almonds  jdeld  both  fixed  and  volatile  oil,  and  "sweet  almood 
oil" — the  expressed  oil  of  almond — ^is  obtained  by  expression  from  bod 
kinds  of  almonds — bitter  as  well  as  sweet  (p.  655). 

Bitter  almond  in  its  dry  form  contains  no  volatile  oil — ^no  oil  of  bitter 
almond.  To  produce  this,  it  is  necessary  to  mash  up  the  seed  and  adl 
water,  when  a  chemical  reaction  occurs  between  the  amygdalin  and  emul- 
sin  present  in  the  seed,  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  oH  of 
bitter  almond. 
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Amygdalin  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  called  glucosides  (p. 
640),  which  are  bodies  that  on  treatment  with  a  diluted  acid  or  ferment 
split  into  glucose  and  some  other  body.  Emulsin  is  one  of  the  unformed 
ferments  explained  on  p.  844,  hence  a  body  that  can  break  up  amygdalin, 
as  outUned  above. 

Feist,  has  shown  that  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  is  not  as  simple  as  the  reaction 
shown  on  page  640.     The  first  step  of  the  hydrolysis  is  the  formation  of  one  molecule  of 

benaaldehyde-cyanhj'drine  CeH6C~-0H.     This  when  treated  with  steam  in  the  proc- 

\CN 
ess  of  distillation  breaks  into  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

When  the  amygdalin  is  split  up  by  the  emulsin,  glucose,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almond  are  the  three  decomposition  products,  and 
only  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  amygdalin  is  the  oil  developed.  In  the 
dry  seed  the  amygdalin  and  emulsin  rest  quietly  side  by  side,  just  as  do 
the  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  acid  in  dry  effervescent  salts,  such 
as  granular  magnesium  citrate.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  added,  just  as  the 
effervescent  salts  show  energetic  chemical  action,  even  so,  though  marked 
only  by  the  development  of  the  bitter  almond  odor,  does  the  emulsin 
react  with  the  amygdalin. 

In  obtaining  the  bitter  almond  oil  the  fixed  oil  is  separated  by  expres- 
sion. The  press  cake  is  then  mixed  with  water  at  60°C.  for  about  a,  day 
and  then  distilled.  This  results  in  the  hydrolysis  of  the  amygdalin  under 
the  influence  of  the  ferment  emulsin,  as  just  explained.  Wlien  using  the 
ferment,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  too  great  heat,  as  that 
causes  decomposition  of  the  ferment  and  its  subsequent  inactivity.  This 
statement  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  as  there  has  arisen  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  reason  why  cold  water  is  used  in  the  wild-cherry 
preparations  is  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  This 
IS  only  partly  true,  the  real  object  of  avoiding  hot  water  being  to  prevent 
decomposition  of  the  ferment  employed.  From  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almond  the  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  ferrous 
sulphate  and  milk  of  lime  and  redistillation  of  the  product  with  steam. 
This,  however,  is  not  done  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pharmaceutic  oil, 
the  pharmacopoeia  specifying  that  same  shall  contain  2  to  4  per  cent. 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  this  fact  gives  us  a  means  of  distinction  between 
the  synthetic  benzaldehyde,  which  is  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
natural  oil  of  bitter  almond.  A  very  large  quantity  of  such  oil  of  bitter 
almond  on  the  market  represents  synthetic  benzaldehyde,  and  can  be 
detected  as  mentioned  above.  Note  in  the  pharmacopoeial  description 
given  above  that  the  crystals  forming  in  bottles  of  the  oil  consist  of  ben- 
zoic acid. 

Do  not  confound  this  synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almond — benzaldehyde — 
with  the  so-called  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almond  or  ail  of  mirbane.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  almond,  being  C6H6NO2,  nitrobenzene.  Its 
unfortunate  synonym  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  odor  suggests  that  of 
bitter  almond. 

Dose, — 0.03  mil.  (J^  minim). 

Ainvgdala  Amara  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  hiUer  oLrrumd,  \b  the  ripe  seed  of  Prunus  Arnyg^ 
dolus  Stokes,  var.  amara  De  Candolle  (F»)m.  Rosacea),  It  contains  fixed  oil,  45  per 
cent*  amygdalin,  2  to  3  per  cent.;  emulsin;  asparagin  and  proteid  (amandin). 

Tne  formation  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  dry  se^is,  but 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  emulsion  on  amygdsdin,  has  been  fully 
described  just  above.    It  acts  as  a  sedative  and  is  used  largely  as  a  flavor. 

4S 
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PRUNUS  VIRGINIANA— Wfld  Cherry 
(Pnm.  Virg.— Wild  Black  Cherry  Bark) 

The  stem-bark  of  Prunus  serotina  Ehrhart  (Prunua  virginiana  Miller)  (Fam 
Ro8ac€<B)j  collected  in  autumn  and  carefully  dried.  Preserve  Wild  Cherry  in  tightiy 
closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Constituents. — Mandelonitrile  glucoside  (which  is  similar  to,  but  not 
identical  with  amygdalin);  an  enzyme,  similar  to  emulsin;  volatile  oil; 
two  resins;  benzoic,  trimethyl-gallic  and  para-coumaric  acids;  sugar;  and 
tannin. 

Remarks. — The  dry  bark  contains  neither  oil  nor  hydroc3''anic  acid, 
but,  like  bitter  almond,  these  principles  are  produced  when  the  bark  is 
moistened,  and,  therefore,  constitute  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  drug. 
A  simple  test  for  wild  cherry  is  that  it  is  the  only  official  bark  which,  when 
chewed,  gives  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (or  of  bitter  almond).  The 
ferment  emulsin  is  rendered  inactive  when  treated  with  hot  water,  and 
no  oil  nor  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  developed  in  wild  cherry  when  so 
heated;  hence  all  official  preparations  of  the  bark^  including  the  infusion, 
are  made  with  cold  solvents. 

Medical  Properties. — Tonic,  mild  sedative  (for  coughs). 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

« 

ACEDXTM  BENZOICUM— Benzoic  Acid 

(Acid.  Benz.) 

An  organic  acid  obtained  from  benzoin,  or  prepared  S3nitheticaUy.  It  eootoiitf, 
when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  leas  than  99  -- 
per  cent,  of  CrHeOs  or  CeHeCOOH  (122 .  05).  Preserve  it  in  well-cloeed  containen  in 
a  cool  place  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Lustrous  scales  or  friable  needles;  nearly  odorless  (the  synthetic)  or  Hmelliiif;  ^' 

.benzoin  (the  natural);  pungent  acid  taste;  somewhat  volatile  at  moderatelj>*  vam^ 

temperatures;  volatibzed  by  steam;  soluble  in  about  275  parts  of  water  and  m  aboit 

1.8  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benza^, 

fixea  and  volatile  oils;  melts  between  120**  and  122°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  & 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Readily  carbonizable  matter  (solution  in  9i\- 
phuric  acid  poured  in  water  gives  a  precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  and  a  ooloriess  fioi^i 
Chlorine  (modified  silver  nitrate  test^.     Cmnamic  Acid  (no  odor  of  bitter  almond  ce 
oxidation  with  permanganate),  and  for  assay,  see  U.S.P.  p.  8  and  also  Fart  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — ^Benzoic  acid  represents  the  final  oxidation  product  of 
benzyl  alcohol,  this  yielding  benzaldehyde,  and  it  in  turn  yielding  bensoic 
acid. 

CeHftCHjOH    -4    CeH.CHO    -♦    C,H»COOH. 

Bensyl  alcohol.  Bensaldehyde.  Benaoie  acid. 

Benzoic  acid  was  discovered  by  Vigniere  in  1608  in  benaoin,  hence 
the  name.  Scheele  in  1785  discovered  it  was  a  constituent  of  the  urim. 
and  Liebig  and  Woehler  in  1832  proved  its  chemical  composition.  .V 
mentioned  above,  benzoic  acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  bensoin,  and  i? 
also  an  important  constituent  of  balsams;  balsams  bdng  oleoresins  cot- 
taining  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids. 

Benzoic  acid  can  be  made  from  benzene  by  converting  same  first  isto 
phenyl  chloride,  CeHsCl,  changing  this  to  benzonitril,  CeH^CN,  and  trest- 
ing  this  with  potassium  hyd^xide,  when  the  potassium  beaioate  i^ 
formed. 
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As  mentioned  above,  it  is  also  made  by  the  oxidation  of  either  benzyl- 
alcohol  or  benzaJdehyde.  Commercial  benzoic  acid,  however,  is  usually 
manufactured  by  one  of  the  four  following  methods: 

(a)  Sublimation  of  benzoin,  as  described  fully  on  p.  975. 

(6)  From  Hippuric  Add, — This  body  is  a  constituent  of  the  urine  of 
cattle,  and  is  benzoyl  glycocoU,  CeHfiCONHCHjCOOH. 

On  boiling  this  substance  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  into  glycocoll 

/NH2 
(amido-acetic  acid),  CH2COOH,  and  benzoic  acid. 

The  benzoic  acid  thus  produced  is  usually  mixed  with  benzoin  and 
resublimed,  and  when  fresh,  is  an  acceptable  preparation.  In  older 
samples  the  origin  can  be  readily  detected  by  the  odor  of  stale  urine. 
The  benzoic  acid  of  this  source  was  formerly  used  in  considerable  quan- 
tities under  the  name  of  German  bemoic  acidj  but  at  the  present  time  the 
process  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  a  third  method  of  manufacture. 

(c)  From  Toluene. — A  comparison  of  the  formulas  of  toluene,  CeHj- 
CHs,  and  of  benzoic  acid,  CeHsCOOH,  will  show  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  slight;  benzoic  acid  has  two  atoms  of  oxygen  more  and 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  easily  prepared 
by  oxidation. 

This,  however,  is  not  wholly  the  case>  the  reaction  being  rather  in- 
direct. Toluol  is  treated  with  chlorine,  changing  it,  CeHsCHs  into 
CeHsCCls,  and  this,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  converted  into  benzoic 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  the  following  reaction: 

CeH.!    CI     +     and        =     CeHsl  +     3HC1. 


(d)  Process  of  Manufacture  from  Naphthalene. — This  body  is  CioHg,  or, 
graphically,  as  expressed  in  Formula  I  below,  and  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  phthalic  acid,  C6H4(COOH)2,  which  is  graphically  expressed 
in  Formula  II. 

FORMXTLA  I.  FORMUI«A  II. 

H  H  H 

HC-^  ^Q^  ^CH  HC^^C— COOH 

^^\q/K^^^^  "^  Hi^^/(LC00H 

H  H  H 

Phthalic  acid,  on  treatment  with  calcium  hydroxide,  loses  one  CO2 
group,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  CeHsCOOH,  or  rather  into 
its  calcium  salt. 

Benzoic  acid  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  employed  medicinally 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  metallic  benzoates. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

<S0  H 
COOH'  ^^^  ^y  treating  benzoic  acid 

^th  sulphuric  acid,  is  mentioned  because  of  its  amido-derivative,  sac- 

SO  \ 
eharin,  CeH^QQ^J^NH,  which  was  discovered  by  Remsen  and  Fahlberg 

in  1879.    Its  S3mthe8is  can  best  be  expressed  by  successive  products  of 
tixe  reaction: 
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(Sulpho-  Ortho-toluol-«ul-  Ortho-toluol-flul-       (Ortho-eulphamide        (Saooharin). 

toluene).  phoohloride.  phamide.  benaoio  aoid). 

Toluene,  when  treated  with  sulphur  trioxide,  yields  sulphotoluene, 

<SO 
Cjj  H.    This  yields  successively  the  products  given  above,  the 

end-product  being  saccharin,  which  is  official  as — 

BENZOSnLPHINIDlTM— Benzosulphinide 
(Benzosulphinid. — Saccharin — Glusidum) 

The  anhydride  [CtH^NSOs  or  CeH4S02.CONH  »  133.12]  of  orthoHSulphamide- 
benzoic  acid. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  crystals,  or  white  crystalline  powder;  odorless  or  faintly  aromatic;  intenselv 
sweet  when  diluted j  soluble  in  about  290  parts  of  water  and  in  about  25  parts  of  al- 
cohol; also  soluble  m  chloroform  and  ether  and  in  some  alkaline  solutions;  melts 
between  219*  and  222**C. 
For  details,  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  76. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  carbonizable  matter  (sulphuric  acid  aolu- 
Idon  heated  to  50*C.,  not  more  than  brown). 

Glucose  or  milk-sugar  (does  not  reduce  Fehlins's  solution). 

Benzoic  or  salicylic  acid  (no  precipitate  nor  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride). 

Ammonium  compounds  (no  anunonia  odor  on  heating  with  a  milk  of  magneaiA). 
See  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — Saccharin  is  in  the  form  of  white  powder,  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  possessing  a  taste  that  has  been  graphically  described 
as  being  ''so  sweet  that  it  is  bitter"  (being  300  times  sweeter  than  sugar), 
and  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  sweetening  power  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
diluted.  Administered  as  a  sweetener,  it  is  usually  combined  with  alkali, 
such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the  saccharin  tablets  intended  for  use 
by  diabetic  patients  in  place  of  sugar  are  combined  with  the  required 
quantity  of  alkali  before  compression.  The  addition  of  alkali  is  in  order 
to  render  them  more  soluble. 

As  noted  in  the  summarized  description  just  given,  saccharin  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  compound,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  soluble,  although  not  so  powerful  an  antiseptic. 

Saccharin  is  by  no  means  a  harmless  agent,  and  its  indiscriminate  use 
as  a  sweetener  should  be  deprecated.  For  diabetic  patients  it  is  a  boon, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  sweetening  foods  in  order  to  spare  the  cost  of 
the  sugar  its  use  should  be  strongly  condemned. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  saccharin  possesses  valuable  antiseptic 
properties,  the  researches  of  Miller  showing  that  saccharin  ranked  in 
activity  next  to  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  agent  for  destroying  the 
bacteria  of  the  mouth. 

Professor  Miller  devised  a  saccharin  mouth-wash  containing  saccharin, 
an  astringent  substance  like  krameria,  blended  with  aromatics,  and  prod- 
ucts similar  to  this  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  modern  mouth- 
wash preparations. 

Dose, — 200  milligrammes  (3  grains). 

SODn  BENZOSULPHINIDITM— Sodium  Benzosu^hinide 
(Sod.  Benzosulphin. — Sodium-Saccharin — Soluble  Saccharin) 

The  sodium  salt  [NaC7H40sNS+2HsO  «241.14]  of  benzosulphinide.  Preserve  it 
in  well-closed  containers. 
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Summarized  Description. 

Ck>lorlea8y  rhombic  prisms  or  white  crystalline  powder ;  odorless  or  faintly  aromatic, 
intensely  sweet  taste;  soluble  in  about  1.2  parts  of  water  and  in  about  40  parts  of 
alcohol.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  383. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities,  see  benzosulphinide. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  substance  is  the  soluble  form  of  saccharin 
described  above. 

Dose. — 200  milligrammes  (3  grains). 

ACmUM  SALICYLICUM— SaUcylic  Acid 

(Acid.  SaUcyl.) 

Orthohvdroxybenzoic  acid,  existing  naturally  in  combination  in  various  plants, 
but  generally  prepared  synthetically.  It  contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weignt  in  a 
dessiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less  than  99.3  per  cent,  of  CtHsOs  or  Ct HiCOH)- 
COOH  (138.05).     Preserve  it  m  well-closed  contamers.  '^ 

Summarized  Description, 

Fine  prismatic  needles  or  bulky  crystalline  powder;  sweetish,  then  acrid  taste; 
svnthetic  is  white  and  odorless ;  natural  is  yellowish  and  smells  like  gaultheria ;  soluble  in 
about  460  parts  of  water  and  in  about  2.2  parts  of  alcohol:  also  soluble  in  chlorof orm, 
ether,  benzene  and  oil  of  turpentine,  melts  between  156  and  159''.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  23. 

For  tests  for  idenHty,  for  imjmrities:  Iron,  phenol  or  coloring  matter  (alcoholic  solu- 
tion on  evaporation  gives  a  residue  which  is  not  more  than  sughtly  yellow  or  slightlv 
pink).  Organic  impurities  (does  not  color  sulphuric  acid  more  than  faint  brown). 
Hydrochlonc  acid  (the  silver  nitrate  test)  ana  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p.  23  and  also 
Part  V  of  this  book. 

This  body  is  ortho-axybemoic  acid.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by 
Piria  in  1839  as  an  oxidation  product  of  salicin.  It  occurs  naturally  in 
several  of  the  volatile  oils,  notably  that  of  wintergreen  and  sweet  birch. 
The  synthesis  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
One  is  by  fusing  salicin  with  potassium  hydroxide.  It  can  also  be  mad^ 
by  treating  orthocresol  with  potassa,  but  its  commercial  manufacture  is 
by  treatment  of  sodium  carbolate  with  carbon  dioxide,  this  being  the 
celebrated  Kolbe^s  process. 

This  can  be  best  explained  as  the  shoving  of  a  molecule  of  CO2  into 
a  molecule  of  phenol.     Phenol  is  CeHsOH,  or  it  can  be  expressed  as 

QTT  .  OH 

CftHi TT    ;  treat  this  with  CO2,  and  we  get  salicylic  acid,  C6H4<  qqq^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  case  potassium  carbolate  cannot 
be  used  for  the  sodium  carbolate.  If  the  potassiiun  carbolate  is  used, 
instead  of  getting  ortho-oxybenzoic  acid,  we  obtain  the  para-oxybenzoic 
acid. 

Salicylic  acid  occurs  in  fine  white  needles  or  light  crystalline  powder, 
soluble  in  460  parts  of  water  and  2.2  parts  of  alcohol,  melting  at  156^  to 
169**C.  It  gives  a  very  characteristic  and  delicate  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  the  latter  agent  giving  a  distinct  red  tint  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  one  part  salicylic  acid  to  400,000  parts  water,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
1  grain  dissolved  in  7  gallons  of  water  will  give  distinct  reaction  with 
ferric  chloride.  More  concentrated  solutions  of  salicyhc  acid  or  salicy- 
lates give  a  deep  purple  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride. 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  valuable  antipyretic,  antirheumatic,  and  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 750  milligrammes  (12  grains). 

Several  derivatives  of  salicylic  acid  are  oflScial:  the  salicylates  of  the 
metals,  sodiimi,  lithimn,  ammonium,  and  strontium;  of  the  alkaloids, 
physostigmine  and  quinine;  and  the  esters,  methyl  salicylate  and  phenyl 
salicylate. 
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AcetylsalicyUc  Add  (N.N.R.),  or  aapinn,  CeH40(CHsCO)COOH.  is  salicylic  acid 
in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  has  been  replaced  by  tne  acetyl  group. 
It  is  made  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  acetic  anhydride.  It  occurs  in  colorless  crys- 
talline needles  melting  at  135^0.  It  is  enormously  popular  as  a  substitute  for  salicyl- 
ates and  is  eiven  in  doses  of  from  5  to  15  grams  (0.3  to  1.0  gramme). 

Novaspiiui    (N.N.R.),    or    methykne-^Uryl'Salicylic  cu!id,  CHsCOOCeH^COOH 

OCH, 

^  / 


V 


CHtCX)0C«H4C00H. 

represents  the  citric  acid  molecule  to  which  one  oxy-methylene  and  two  saiicycli 
groups  have  been  attached.     Its  use  is  similar  to  aspirin. 

METHTLIS  SALICYLAS— Methyl  SaUcylate 

(Methyl.  Salicyl.— Oleum  GaultheriaB,  U.S.P.  VIII— Oil  of  Wintergreen— 
Oleum  Betulffi,  U.S.P.  Vlll-Oa  of  Sweet  Birch— OU  of  Teabeny) 

It  contains  not  less  than  08  per  cent,  of  CH|C7HsOi(152.06).  It  is  produced  syn- 
thetically or  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  Gaidtheria  procumbens  Iinn6  (Fam. 
EricacecB)  or  from  BetuUi  tenia  Linn6  (Fam.  BetulacecB),  The  label  must  indicate 
whether  the  methyl  sahcylate  has  been  made  syhtheticallv  or  distilled  from  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  plants.  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottiee,  in  a 
cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Deecriptian. 

Ck>lorless.  yellowish  or  reddish  liquid;  odor  of  gaultheria;  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  misciole  with  alcohol  and  with  glacial  acetic  acid;  soluble  in  6  volumes  of  70 
per  cent,  alcohol  with  but  little  cloudiness;  sp.  gr.  1.180  to  1.185  (s^thetic)  1.172  to 
1. 182  (natural) ;  boils  between  218**  and  221'*C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  272. 

For  teats  for  identity^  for  impurities:  Other  volatile  oils  or  petroleum  (dissolves  in 
potassium  hydroxide  without  leaving  oil  drops).  Heavy  metals  (hydrogen  mlphide 
test)  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  273  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

R€mark9. — The  present  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  under  the  title 
methylis  salicylas,  the  three  commercial  varieties  of  this  chemical;  the 
synthetic  form  and  the  two  natural  oils,  that  of  wintergreen  and  of  sweet 
birch.  Synthetic  methyl  salicylate  is  made  by  treating  methyl  alcohol 
with  salicylic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid^  as  shown  by  the 
following  equation: 

CH,OH     +     HC7H.O,     -     CH,C7H,0,     +    H,0. 

In  this  case,  as  in  making  all  esters,  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  as  a  dehy- 
drating agent,  removing  the  water  formed  during  the  reaction.  Whflc 
both  oil  of  sweet  birch  and  oil  of  wintergreen  are  harvested,  the  yield  of 
the  latter  oil  is  so  small,  that  most  of  the  so-called  ''oil  of  wintergreen"  is 
really  obtained  from  birch.  The  dififerentiation  between  these  two  oils 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  fact,  no  less  an  authority  than 
Professor  Kremers  claims  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  decide  chem- 
ically whether  a  given  sample  is  from  wintergreen  or  from  birch.  The 
present  pharmacopoea*  cites  as  a  distinction  that  oil  of  birch  is  optically 
inactive,  while  oil  of  gaultheria  is  slightly  levog3a-ate. 

As  methyl  salicylate  can  be  made  by  combining  methyl  hydroxide 
and  salicylic  acid,  so  oil  of  wintergreen  and  oil  of  birch  can  be  split  up 
into  these  two  constituents  by  the  process  of  treating  the  oU  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  when  the  methyl  salicylate  is  decomposed  by  the  following 
reaction: 

CH,C7H.O,     +     NaOH     =     CHtOH     -f     NaCTHiOi. 
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This  process  of  breaking  down  an  ester  is  called  saponification,  because 
the  formation  of  soap  from  a  fixed  oil — ^an  ester  of  glycerin — is  accom- 
plished by  a  practically  identical  process.     (See  p.  665.) 

The  saponification  of  the  oil  of  wintergreen  under  the  influence  of 
sodium  hydroxide  is  applied  commercially  in  the  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  natural  salicylate  of  sodium  and  salicylic  acid.  The  process  is  a 
simple  one,  the  oil  being  warmed  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water-bath, 
and  then  treated  with  molecular  proportions  of  a  solution  of  soda,  when 
the  sodium*  salicylate  separates  out  in  a  white  mass.  On  adding  water 
the  sodium  salicylate  dissolves;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  sodium 
salicylate  obtained  from  the  solution  by  granulation  through  evaporation. 
In  preparing  sodium  salicylate  by  this  process  it  is  important  that  there 
be  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  otherwise  the  finished  product  will  have  an 
ugly  gray  color.  Scrupulous  pains  must  be  taken  to  avoid  *any  contact 
with  iron  during  the  manufacture,  for  the  slightest  trace  of  iron  will 
color  the  sodium  salicylate  from  pink  to  red.  From  this  sodium  salicy- 
late a  natural  salicylic  acid  can  be  isolated  by  treatment  with  the  requi- 
site quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  crystallization  of  the  separated 
salicylic  acid  from  alcohol. 

These  three  forms  of  methyl  salicylate  are  used  as  antirheumatics, 
but' the  less  irritating  sodium  salicylate  is  usually  preferable. 

Dose.— 0J5  mil  (12  minims). 

PHENYLIS  SAUCYLAS— Phenyl  SaUcylate 
(Phenyl.  Salicyl.— Salol) 

The  phenyl  ester  [dsHioOs  or  CeH4(OH)GOOCeH6 1:2  »  214.08]  of  salicylic  acid. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  crystalline  powder;  aromatic  odor;  characteristic  taste:  soluble  in  about 
6670  parts  of  water  and  in  about  5  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chloroform, 
ether,  benzene,  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  melts  between  41®  and  43^0.  For  details  see 
U.S. P.,  p.  318. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurUies:  Free  acids  (litmus  i>aper  test).  Uncom- 
bined  phenol  or  salicylic  acid  (no  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride).  Sulphates  and 
chlorides  (usual  tests)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  318  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

OH 
This  graphic  formula,  ^e^^^QoOC  H  '  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  salicylic 

acid  with  the  carboxyl  hydrogen  replaced  by  the  phenyl  group  (CeHs). 
It  can  also  be  written  as  phenyl  saUcylate,  CeHsCrHsOs. 

Salol  is  an  artificial  ester  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  phenol  with 
salicylic  acid  in  the  presence  of  phosgene,  sulphuric  acid  not  being  indi- 
cated in  this  case,  since  its  action  would  be  too  violent.  The  equation 
of  manufacture  is — 

CeH.OH     4-     HCtHsO,     =     CeHjCrHjO,     +     H,0. 

Like  phenol,  salol  liquefies  when  triturated  with  menthol  camphor  and 
thymol. 

Salol  is  a  remedy  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  has  been  found 
admirable  in  rheumatic  cases,  it  having  a  less  irritating  action  than  have 
the  other  saUcylates. 

Dose. — ^300  milUgrammes  (5  grains). 

Salol  is  interesting  because  insoluble  in  acids,  but  freely  soluble  in 
alkalis.    On  account  of  this  peculiarity  it  is  used  for  a  coating  for  enteric 
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pills,  such  pills  being  desired  to  pass  through  the  acid  juices  of  the  stom- 
ach undissolved,  but  intended  to  dissolve  in  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
intestines  (p.  311). 

So  successful  has  salol  proved  that  a  large  number  of  derivatives 
from  it  are  now  found  on  the  market. 

OCOC  H  OH 
Salophen  is  acetyl-para-amidonsalol,  P~^eH4  <  ^uQQQg 

The  structure  of  this  body  can  be  best  explained  by  the  stages  of  its  manufacture. 

Salol  is  converted  into  para-nitroHsaloL  p-CeHr^NOs.  This,  by  reduction, 

gives  para-amidoH3alol,  p-CeH4  <  ^-a         *  ,  &nd  this,  treated  with  acetic  acid, 

yields  salophen. 

Salophen  is  used  as  a  salol  substitute  in  rheumatic  and  gastric  troubles,  it  being 
considered  safer  than  salol. 

/OC,H, 

Saliphen,  CeH4— NHCtHsOs. — This  body  is  a  salicyl-phenetidin,  and  is  men- 
tioned m  passing  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  confusing  similarity  ot  the  naipes  of 
these  two  substances. 

CONH 
Salicylamide,  CeH4<Qg-       '• — This  is  made  by  treating  oil  of  wintergreen  inth 

ammonia  gas,  and  is  used  as  a  salicylic  acid  substitute. 

OH 
Cresalol,  ^<H4<qoOC  H  CH  ' — ^^^  ^^  salicylic  acid  combined  with  the  phenol, 

C6H4OH.     Cresalol  is  seJicylic  acid  combined  with  cresol,  C«H4r-CHs 

\OH. 
It  is  made  by  combiningsodium  salicylate  and  sodium  cresylate  in  the  presence 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride,  F0C1«.  ^  The  reaction  can  best  be  shown  by  the  two  com- 
pounds uncombined  with  sodium,  viz, : 

Salicylic  acid.  Cresol.  Cresalol. 

r^  TT  ^^OH  1^     /^  XT  ^^OH       _     r*  XT  OH 

UH4<cQQH     +     <-«li4<CH,  ^•^*<C00C»H4CH,. 

DIOXYBENZOIC  AQDS 

We  have  already  seen  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  mono-oxybenaoic  acid, 
or  a  phenol  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the 
carboxyl  group.  In  the  same  way  the  dioxyphenols,  by  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  with  carboxyl,  yield  dioxybenzoic  acids. 


(pHM3:4). 
I,  CeH,C00r 


Thus,  pyrocatechin,     o-CflH4(OH)a,  yields  protocatechuic  acid,  CeHiCOOH(l) 

(OH),(3:5). 

Resorcin,  m-C«H4(0H),,  yields  resorcyhc  acid,  CHsCOOHCD 

(OH)j(2:5). 

Hydroquinine,  p-C6H4(0H)2,  yields  gentisinic  acid,  CeHjCOOH(l). 

These  acids  are  of  little  importance  in  pharmacy. 

Gentisinic  acid  is  a  decomposition  product  of  gentisin  (p.  642),  and 
protocatechuic  acid  is  of  interest  only  by  reason  of  an  important  deriva- 
tive of  its  aldehyde. 

,CHO 

Protocatechuic  aldehyde  has  the  formula  CeHs^OH   ,  and  the  methyl 

ether  of  this  aldehyde  is  vanillin. 

VANILLINXJM— Vanillm 
(Vanillin) 

Methylprotocatechuic  aldehyde  [CsHgO,  or  CfH,.OH.OCH,.COH  4:3:1- 
152.06]  occurring  naturally  in  vanilla^  or  prepared  synthetically.  Preserve  it  ic 
well-closed  contamers,  protected  from  light. 
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Summarized  Description. 

Fine,  white  or  faintly  yellow,  crystalline  needles;  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of 
water  and  in  alcohol,  glycerin,  chloroform  or  ether;  optically  inactive;  melts  between 
80**  and  82*C.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  486. 

For  iesU  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Acetanilid  (does  not  give  the  isonitrile 
reaction)  see  U.S.  P. 

Remarks. — Vanillin  is  the  odorous  principle  of  the  vanilla  bean, 
which  has  long  been  popular  as  a  flavoring  agent.  The  extraction  of 
vanillin  from  vanilla  beans  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  difliculty, 
but  the  small  yields  caused  its  commercial  extraction  to  be  at  a  cost 
almost  prohibitive.  The  researches  of  Tiemann,  however,  proved  the 
structural  formula  of  the  substance,  and  when  this  was  known,  the  in- 
vestigator found  it  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  prepare  vanillin 
from  cheaper  sources  than  from  vanilla  beans.  The  first  vanillin 
made  synthetically  was  made  from  coniferin  found  in  the  cambial  juices 
of  some  species  of  pine.  Vanillin  from  this  source  was  prepared  by  Tie- 
mann and  Haarmann  in  their  chemical  factory  at  Holzminden,  and  soon 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  A  few  years  later,  however,  Tiemann 
discovered  a  sunpler  and  more  economic  source  of  the  production  of 
vanillin  in  eugenol,  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate. 

Vanillin  occurs  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  melting  at  81^0.,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  much  less  so  in  water.  It  possesses  a  delightful 
odor  of  the  vanilla  beans,  and  is  now  very  largely  used  instead  of  vanilla 
beans,  both  in  flavoring  extracts  and  particulaj'ly  in  perfumery. 

Dose. — ^30  milligrammes  (H  grain). 

Vanilla  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  the  cured,  full  grown,  unripe  fruit  of  Vanilla 
pUznifolia  Andrews  (Fam.  OrchidacecB) .  It  contains  vaniUin,  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  resin, 
sugar  and  mucilage.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  c[uality  of  commerce  vanilla  beans, 
ranging  from  Mexican  beans,  the  finest,  to  the  Tahiti  bean,  the  poorest — so  poor  that 
they  should  not  be  used.  The  poorer  the  quality,  the  more  mucilage  and  less  aroma 
the'bean  possesses.     Vanilla  is  used  almost  entirely  as  a  flavor. 
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AcetylaaHcylic  Acid, — Anon..  Ch.  &  Dr.,  85,  1914,  314. 

Methyl  iSaZicy tote.— (History)  Cahours,  Jl.  de  Ph.  et  Ch.,  [3],  3,  1843,  364;  Procter, 
A.J.P.,  14,  1842,  211  and  15,  1843,  243. 

Oil  of  GauZ^Aerto.— (History)  Anon.,  A.J.P.,  6,  1834,  289;  Procter  (above '. 
(Tests)  Gesell,  Pract.  Dr.,  32,  1915,  25. 

Oil  of  Birch. — (History)  Procter,  see  above.  (Testing)  Kremers,  A.  Ph. A.,  50, 
1902  378. 

5aZoL— (Histoiy)  Nencki,  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1886,  226.  (Structure)  Anon.,  Ph.  Cent. 
28,  1887.  158.  (Nlanufacture)  Kolbe,  Ph.  Zt.,  31,  1886,  544.  (Properties)  Watring, 
A.J.P..  82,  1910,  241.     (Enteric  coating)  Gerhard,  A.Ph.A..  42,  1894,  592. 

Salophen.— Anon.,  A.Ph.  A.,  40,  1892,  1027  and  41,  1893,  528. 

Saliculamidc-'Neshitt,  Bull.  Ph.,  6,  1892,  44. 

VaniUin. — (Structure)  Erlenmeyer,  B.,  9,  1876,  273.  (Synthesis)  Tiemann,  B., 
7,  1874,  605  and  8,  1875,  509,  1123  and  1127.  (Manufacture)  Busse,  A.J.P.,  72, 
1900,  379;  Tiemann  and  Haarmann,  B.,  8,  1875,  1115. 

Fanitta.— (History)  Jackson,  A. J.P.,  47,  1875,  317;  Hires,  A.J.P.,  65, 1893, 571, 
(Constituents)  Gobley,  Jl.  de  Ph.  et  Ch.,  34,  1858,  401 ;  Leutner,  Ch.  News,  25. 
1872,  83.  (Varieties)  Busse,  A.Ph.A.,  58,  1910,  167;  Gautier  and  lOing,  C.  A,  4, 
1910,  2337. 

CHAPTER  XLV 
GALLIC  AND  TANNIC  ACIDS 

ASTRINGENT  DRUGS 

AdDUM  GALLICUM— GaUic  Acid 
(Acid.  Gallic.) 

An  organic  acid  [dHeOj+HjO  or  CeH,(OH),. COOH  1 :3  :4 :5+H,0 -188.061. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  or  pale  fawn-colored  silky  interlaced  needles,  or  triclinic  priaiii0;u^ 
tringent,  slightly  acidulous  taste,  soluble  in  about  87  parts  of  water,  in  about  3.7 
parte  of  alcohol  and  in  about  70  parts  of  ether;  almost  insoluble  in  chloroform.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  11. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Tannic  acid  (is  not  precipitated  by  gdAtzn 
or  by  starch  solutions)  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — The  graphic  formula  of  gallic  acid  is — 

COH 

EC     COH 


COH 

^       H 
O        ^ 

H 


CeH2(OH)3COOH,  or,  massed  together,  HC7H5O5. 

Such  is  gallic  acid,  which  is  benzene  with  three  hydroxyls  and  (M 
carboxyl  replacing  four  hydrogen  atoms. 

While  protocatechuic  acid  represents  dioxybenzoic  acid,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  formula  that  gallic  acid  is  a  triarybenKnc  oad. 
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Gallic  acid  was  isolated  from  nutgall  by  Scheele  in  1785,  who  gave  it  the 
name  from  the  source  of  its  supply. 

Gallic  acid  can  be  made  synthetically  by  fusing  of  bromoproto- 
catechuic  acid  with  potassa,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

Bxx)moprotocatechuic  acid.  Gallic  acid. 

/(OH),  (OH), 

CH^f-Br  +     KOH     =     KBr     +     CeH,C(X)H. 

\cpOH 

It  is  usually  obtained  by  macerating  nutgalls  with  water  long  enough 
(several  weeks)  to  hydrolyze  the  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  The  cold  acid 
aqueous  liquid,  in  which  but  little  gallic  acid  and  much  of  the  foreign 
matter  dissolves,  is  expressed  and  thrown  away.  The  press  cake  is  then 
treated  with  boiling  water,  in  which  the  gallic  acid  freely  dissolves,  and 
the  hot  infusion  set  aside  to  permit  crystallization  of  the  acid. 

Gallic  acid  is  a  valuable  astringent,  of  particular  service  as  a  hariQless 
agent  for  stopping  minor  hemorrhages,  such  as  nosebleed.  In  such  case 
snuffing  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid  up  the  nose  usually  staunches  the 
flow  of  blood.  It  is  given  as  an  intestinal  astringent,  and  is  also  used 
externally;  for  this  purpose  the  official  ointment  of  gallic  acid  is  recom- 
mended. 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Bismuth  subgallate  is  official,  and  has  been  described  among  the  prepa- 
rations of  bismuth  (p.  543). 

ACIDUM  TANNICUM— Tannic  Acid 
(Acid.  Tann. — Gallotannic  Acid — Tannin) 

A  tannin  usually  obtained  from  nutgalls.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  in 
&  cool  place  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellowish-white  or  light  brown  amorphous  powder  or  glistenine  scales  or  sponcr 
masses;  very  faint  characteristic  odor;  strongly  astringent  taste;  soluble  in  about  1.25 

garts  of  glycerin  when  gently  warmed;  quite  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  diluted  alco- 
ol;  less  so  in  dehydra^  alcohol;  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene  and 
petroleum  benzin.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  26. 

For  tests  far  identity,  for  im'^rities:  Gum  or  dextrin  (no  turbidity  on  adding  alcohol 
to  an  aqueous  solution).  Resmous  matter  (hot  acmeous  solution  not  turbid  on  cooling 
or  on  further  dilution).    See  U.S.P.  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — While  for  many  years  it  was  supposed  that  tannin  was  a 
definite  chemical,  di-gallic  acid,  CeH,(OH)a— COO— C6H2(OH)2COOH, 
the  researches  of  Fischer  and  Freudenberg,  Nierstein  and  Feist  and 
Haun  show  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  di-gallic  acid  with  other  bodies,  such 
as  glucogaUic  acid,  CH2OH— CHOH— CH— CHOH— CHOH— CHO— 

I 0 > 

CO— CeH2(OH)2  and  leucotannin,  C6H2(OH)3— 0— CeHa— (0H)2C00H. 
For  this  reason  the  present  pharmacopoeia  assigns  no  symbolic  formula 
to  tannin.  Digallic  acid,  C14H10O9,  represents  two  molecules  of  gallic 
acid,  CtHoOs,  minus  one  molecule  of  water. 

The  tannic  acid  of  the  pharmacopceia  is  but  one  of  the  very  interesting  series  of 
compounds  that  we  call  the  tannins  (or  tannoids).  Most  of  these,  instead  of  being 
pure  digallic  acid,  are  glucosides  thereof.  A  very  laree  number  of  plants  yield  various 
forms  of  tannins,  and  very  few  of  these  are  identical. 

Efforts  have  been  made  toward  the  classification  of  the  tannins,  and  the  first 
groups  into  which  they  are  divided  are  according  as  to  whether  they  xorm  with  iron 
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salts  a  green  black  precipitate  or  a  blue-black  precipitate.  The  most  modem  classi- 
fication of  the  tannms  is  that  of  Eunz  Krause. 

NoN-GLUCosiDAL  Tannoidb:  Such  as  gidlic  acid;  protocatechuic  acid,  digallie 
acid,  etc. 

Glucosidal  Tannoids: 

(a)  Glycotannoids. 

Protocatechuic  acid  derivatives,  such  as  cincho tannic  acid,  caffetannic  acid,  etc. 
Gallic  acid  derivatives,  such  as  pomegranate  root  tannin. 

(b)  Phloroghicin  tannoids, 

Protocatechuic  acid  derivatives,  such  as  quebracho  tannic  acid,  catechutannic  acid, 
kolatannin,  etc. 

Gallic  acid  derivatives,  none  yet  known. 

The  protocatechuic  acid  derivatives  mentioned  above  include  those  tannoids  turn- 
ing green  black  with  ferric  chloride;  while  the  "gallic  acid  derivatives  "  turn  blue  black 
with  ferric  chloride. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  pharmacopoeial  description  that  tannin  l« 
precipitated  by  gelatin  (as  discussed  under  Clarification,  see  p.  140)  as  a 
leathery  substance,  leather  representing  this  very  substance.  Fresh  ani- 
mal hide  consists  of  gelatin  combined  with  a  mass  of  animal  fibers,  and 
when  this  is  macerated  in  a  solution  of  tannin  (generally  from  oak  bark), 
it  is  converted  into  leather  or  the  tannate  of  gelatin.  The  deep  blue- 
black  precipitate  produced  by  the  treatment  of  tannin  with  ferric  chloride 
solution  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  writing  ink,  which  is  made  by  treatinf^ 
nutgall  infusion  with  iron  salts  and  adding  some  gummy  substance  which 
will  hold  the  precipitate  in  suspension. 

Tannin  is  obtained  by  exposing  powdered  nutgalls  to  a  damp  atmos- 
phere for  several  days,  and  then  macerating  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ether,  and  expressing  the  liquid,  repeating  the  maceration  and  expression 
with  ether  containing  one-sixteenth  its  bulk  of  water.  The  reason  of 
this  process  of  extraction  is  puzzling,  since  the  tannin  so  obtained  is 
practically  insoluble  in  strong  ether.  Tannin  can  also  be  extracted  from 
nutgall  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  a  patented  process 
acetic  ether  is  the  solvent  employed. 

Tannic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  astringents,  and  is  used  both 
internally  and  externally.  When  used  internally,  it  is  given  for  diarrhea. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  administer  a  tannin- 
bearing  drug,  such  as  catechu  or  krameria. 

ExternaUy,  it  is  used  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood,  and  for  gargles  it 
sore  throat  and  as  an  application  for  piles. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

The  official  preparations  of  tannin  are  glycerite  of  tannic  acid,  troches 
of  tannic  acid,  and  ointment  of  tannic  acid. 

DRUGS  CONTAINING  ASTRINGENT  PRINCIPLES 

Krameria  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  rhatany  is  the  dried  root  of  Krameria  trianaa 
Ruiz  and  Pavon  (Peruvian  Krameria),  Krameria  Ixina  Linn6  (Savanilla  Krameha,  <>r 
of  Krameria  argeniea  Martius  (Para  or  Brazilian  Krameria)  (Fam.  Leguminosa^).  It 
contains  kramerotannic  acid,  which  consists  of  pure  tannin,  phlobaphene,  and  extract* 
krameric  acid  rhatanhin  HO--C«H4--CH,CH(NHCH,)C;OOH:  red  coloring  mat- 
ter  and  starch.     It  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  15-grain  doses. 

Geranium  (U.S. P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  cranesbiU  is  the  dried  rhixome  of  Gertwifc^ 
mactUatumhum^  (Fam.  Geraniacece),  It  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  mucilage  sue 
resin,  and  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  15  grains. 

Rubus  (U.S.P.  VIII ;  N.F.  IV)  or  blackberry  root  is  the  dried  bark  of  the  rhizome  cf 
RvbtLs  villostia  Aiton,  Rvhus  nigrobaccus  Bailey,  or  of  Rvbus  cuneifolius  Pursh  ■  Fani. 
RosaceoB).  It  contains  tannin,  vUloain  (bitter  glucoside),  etc.,  and  is  used  as  an  a^trio' 
gent  in  IS-grain  doses. 

Hamatoxylon  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  logwood  is  the  heart-wood  of  HcmaUuryU^^ 
eampechianum  Linn^  (Fam.  Leguminoece)^  that  has  not  undergone  fermentation.    It 
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contains  tannin  and  hematoxylin,  a  neutral  principle  having  the  formula  CieHuO*, 
andgiving  the  wood  its  color. 

The  "heart  wood"  means  the  heavier  older  wood  found  in  the  interior  of  a  trunk. 
Its  technical  name  is  the  "duramen,"  while  the  lighter,  younger,  outer  wood  is  called 
the  "alburnum."  The  hematoxylin  mentioned  above  has  chemical  value  as  an 
indicator  in  volumetric  analysis  (p.  881). 

Chief  use  of  loffwood  is  m  dyeine,  a  decoction  of  the  wood  mixed  with  copperas 
coloring  fabrics  a  deep  black.  For  dyeing  purposes,  however,  the  wood  is  generallv 
submitted  to  a  fermentation  process,  when  it  assumes  a  green,  metallic  lustre.  Such 
wood  should  not  be  used  in  medicine.  Hematoxylon  is  used  as  an  astringent  usually 
in  the  form  of  the  extract  (p.  281). 

Hamamelidis  Cortex  (U.S. P.  VIII)  or  witch  hazel  bark  is  the  bark  and  twigs 
of  Hamamelis  virginiana  Linn4  (Fa.ia.  HaTnamelidacece.)  It  contains  tannin,  bitter 
principle,  chlorophyll  and  trace  of  volatile  oil.     It  is  an  astringent  of  little  value. 

Dose, — 30  grains. 

Hamamelidis  FoUa  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  wUch  hazel  leaves,  are  the  dried  leaves 
of  Hamamelis  virginiana  Linn^  (Fam.  HamamelidacecB)^  collected  in  autumn,  before 
the  flowering  of  the  plants.  The  drug  contains  tannin  and  a  trace  of  volatile  od  and  is 
used  as  an  astringent,  in  30-grain  doses. 

Qoerctts  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  white  oak  bark,  is  the  dri^  bark  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  Quercus  aJha  Linn6  (Fam.  Fagacece)  deprived  of  the  periderm,  or  the  outer 
corky  layer  of  the  bark.  It  contains  tannin  (quercitannic  acia)  oak  red  and  pectin 
and  IS  used  as  an  astringent  in  15-grain  doses. 

ROSA  GALLICA— Red  Rose 
(Rosa  Gall.) 

The  dried  petals  of  Rosa  gaUica  Linn^  (Fam.  Rosacece),  collected  just  before ^the 
expansion  of  the  flower.  Preserve  Red  Rose  in  tightly  closed  containers,  protected 
from  the  light.  » 

Constituents. — ^Tannin,  gallic  acid,  trace  of  volatile  oil,  quercetin, 
color,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Astringent  tonic.  Base  honeyy  U.S.P.  (p.  204) 
was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  wash  for  sore  mouth.  It  is  made 
from  the  official  fluidextract  (p.  245). 

Rosa  CentifoUa  (U.S.P.  1890)  or  pale  rose  contains  a  trace  of  tannin,  and  was  used 
chiefly  as  a  flavor.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  the  official  stronger  rose  waUr  (p.  177) 
is  made  from  these  two  roses,  oil  of  rose  comes  from  a  different  species  of  rose. 
(See  p.  742.) 

GALLA— NutgaU 
(Gall. — Aleppo  Galls — Smyrna  Galls) 

Excrescences  on  the  young  twigs  of  Qitercus  infectoria  Olivier  and  other  allied 
species  of  Quercus  (Fam.  F<igacecB),  induced  by  the  punctures  on  the  leaf-buds  and  by 
the  deposited  ova  of  Cynips  tinctoria  Hartig  (Order  HymenoptercB).  Not  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  Galls  float  in  water. 

Constituents. — Tannin,  50  per  cent,  (a  glucosidal  form  that  hydrolyzes 
to  glucose  and  digallic  acid);  gallic  acid,  3  percent.;  pectose;  a  ferment 
(pectase),  etc. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  official  definition  ("excrescences  on  the  young 
twigs  of  Qitercus  infectoria")  should  be  analyzed  if  it  is  to  be  clearly 
understood.  Excrescence  means,  literally,  "an  outward  growth.".  In 
medicine,  a  boil,  a  mole,  and  a  wart  are,  alike,  excrescences,  likewise,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  sweUings  caused  by  insect-bites,  all  such  "outward 
growths"  being  the  result  of  abnormal  development  of  tissue  caused  by 
some  irritation.  So,  in  plainer  English,  we  may  say  that  nutgall  is  a 
swelling  on  Querci^  infectoria,  a  swelling  "  induced  by  the  punctures  and 
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by  the  deposited  ova  of  Cynips  tinctoria.*^  To  explain  that  part  of  the 
definition  just  quoted  is  easy.  It  has  just  been  said  that  when  an  insect 
bites  us,  an  "excrescence"  is  formed  on  the  injiu^  part.  Likewise, 
official  nutgall,  the  excreseence  on  a  special  variety  of  oak,  is  caused  by 
the  bite  (puncture)  of  a  special  insect— Cynips  tindoria.  This  insect  not 
only  stings  the  oak,  but  also  deposits  in  the  puncture  its  eggs  (<wa,  plural 
for  ovum  J  an  egg),  and  these  are  the  foreign  bodies  that  increase  the 
irritation. 

To  make  a  r6sum6,  the  insect,  Cynips  tindoria,  with  that  unerriDg 
instinct  given  by  Providence,  chooses  the  tissue  of  an  oak  tree  as  the  b^ 
place  in  which  its  young  may  be  hatched,  and,  accordingly,  pierces  tie 
younger  branches  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  hole. 

The  stung  branch  swells  just  as  does  a  stung  arm,  and  still  more  so, 
by  reason  of  the  irritating  particles  (the  eggs)  contained  in  the  wound. 
So  the  swelling  continues,,  until  a  round  knob,  about  the  size  of  a  chern*. 
is  formed — a  morbid  growth  not  unlike  a  wen  or  a  tumor  on  human 
beings.  While  the  excrescence,  the  nutgall,  is  growing,  the  insect  eggs 
are  undergoing  that  process  of  development  called  hatching,  and  when 
the  nutgall  assumes  its  full  size,  the  eggs  will  have  hatched  and  the  young 
and  hungry  grubs  enter  into  their  curious  world.  All  insects  have  two 
stages  of  existence,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  caterpillar,  the  larval 
stage,  and  the  butterfly,  the  most  highly  developed  stage  of  the  same  ani- 
mal. IdT  their  larval  state  insects  are  destitute  of  wings,  and  in  just  such 
condition  is  Cynips  tinctoria  as  it  emerges  from  its  egg  within  the  nutgall. 
To  its  voracious  appetite  the  soft  tissue  of  the  nutgall  is  exactly  suited, 
and  within  this  dark  home  it  lives  its  larval  life,  and  only  after  it  has 
undergone  the  second  transformation  and  becomes  an  insect  do^  it 
desire  to  see  the  outer  world.  Then  it  bores  its  way  through  the  walk 
of  its  prison  cell,  entering  the  living  world  about  six  montiis  after  the  egg 
was  laid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nutgall  should  be  collected  before  the  insect  ha^ 
escaped,  hence  the  gall  should  not  be  punctured,  and  on  slicing  should 
show  a  cavity  containing  remnants  of  the  insect. 

As  already  mentioned  (p.  715),  nutgall  is  the  source  of  both  official 
tannin  and  of  gallic  acid. 

Medical  Properties. — Valuable  astringent.  The  official  ointment  <p 
332)  is  largely  used  for  hemorrhoids. 

Dose, — 600  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

GAMBIR— Gambir 

(Pale  Catechu) 

A  dried  extract  prepared  from  decoctions  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Chtrowparu 
Gambir  (Hunter)  Baillon  (Fam.  Rubiacea), 

Constiluents. — Catechu- tannic  acid;  catechin,  quercetin,  etc. 

Remarks. — This  drug  replaces  the  formerly  official  catechu.  It  occurs 
in  pale  brownish-gray  or  light  brown  cubes,  quite  different  in  appe&rancr 
from  the  dark  brown  catechu.  It  is  used  extensively  as  a  dye-stuff 
coloring  black  when  combined  with  iron  salts. 

Medical  Properties. — Astringent.  Administered  in  diarrhea  mixturef 
as  the  compound  tincture  (p.  227),  and  for  throat  trouble  as  the 
lozenges  of  The  National  Formulary  (p.  322). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
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Catechii,  the  extract  of  the  wood  of  Acacia  catechu,  was  official  until  the  last  revi- 
sion, when  it  was  replaced  by  gambir,  with  which  it  is  identical  as  far  as  constituenfts 
and  medical  properties  are  concerned. 

KINO— kino 

The  spontaneously  dried  juice  of  Pterocarpus  Maraupium  Roxburgh  (Fam.  L«- 
ffumino8<B). 

Constituents. — Kinotannic  acid;  kinoic  acid,  kinoin,  CuHisCe;  kino 
red,  CagHaiCii,  etc. 

Remarks,— Hhei  only  point  worth  noting  regarding  kino  is  the  fact, 
already  mentioned  (p.  228),  that  kino  contains  an  enzyme  which  causes 
the  tincture  to  gelatinize,  unless  the  oflScial  recipe  is  strictly  followed. 

Medical  Properties. — Astringent.  •  Administered  in  diarrhea  mixtures 
as  tincture  (p.  228). 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 


AROMATIC  HTDROCARBONS  CONTAINING  EIGHT,  NINE,  AND 

TEN  CARBON  ATOMS 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnHsi^ey  containing  eight  carbon 
atoms,  have  the  empiric  formula, 

CsHio 

Hin-«  =  H»8  =  16.     16  -  6  =  10.     Hence  Hio 

This  formula  includes  the  three  forms  of  dimethyl-benzene,  CeH;- 
(CH|)2,  that  is,  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-xylenes,  and  sdso  ethyl  benzene, 
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C6H6C2H6.  From  the  three  xylenes  are  derived  the  three  forms  of 
phthalic  add,  C6H4(COOH)2,which  are  mentioned  in  passing  because  the 
anhydride  of  the  ortho  acid  in  condensation  with  phenol  yields  phend- 
phthalein. 

PHENOLPHTHALEmnM— Phenolphthalein 

(PhenolphthalO 

A  dibasic  phenol  derivative  (dihydroxyphthalophenone)  [CS0H14O4  or  (CtH40H)r 
CO.C6H4CO-3i8.il]. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  or  faintly  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder;  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of 
alcohol  and  in  about  50  parts  of  ether;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  melts  at  not  less  than 
253*'C. ;  dissolves  in  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides  and  carbonates  to  a  red  fluid;  such 
solutions  are  decolorized  by  reduction  or  by  addition  of  acids.  For  details,  see  U.S. P., 
p.  317. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impurities  (Resinous  substances  (alcoholic  solutionis 
colorless). 

Fluorene  (completely  soluble  in  a  diluted  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide). 

Heavy  metals  and  arsenic  (usual  tests)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  318  and  also  Part  V  of  this 
book. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  chemical  has  the  structural  formula: 

•CeH4v      ^C6H40H 

CO  c 

\     /  \C6H40H. 

Study  will  show  that  this  is  made  of  a  part  of  one  molecule  of  [Athalic 
acid  anhydride,  C6H4       ^O,  and  two  molecules  of  phenol.     It  is  made 

by  heating  these  two  substances  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Medical  Properties. — Phenolphthalein  has,  of  late  years,  become  a 
highly  popular  purgative.  It  is  the  main  constituent  of  such  proprie- 
'taries  as  probilin  and  phenolax. 

Dose, — 150  milligrammes  (23^  grains). 

As  a  derivative  of  ethyl  benzene  might  be  cited  epinephrine  C«H«(0H)tCH0H- 
CHsNHCH«,  obtained  from  the  suprarenal  glands  (p.  851),  and  f requentiy  pr»cribed 
under  the  trade  names,  adrenalin,  adrin,  adnephrin^^^. 

Para-hydroxjy-ethyl-phenylamine,  C«H4(0H)CHtCHiNHt,  has  been  shown  to  be 
an  active  constituent  of  ergot  (p.  837). 

Among  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  containing  nine  carbon  atoms 
are  the  three  trimethyl  benzenes,  C6H8(CH8)8,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  symmetric  form,  mesitylene;  the  three  methyl-ethyl  ben- 

CH 
zenes,  C6H4<q  tt  ;  and  the  two  propyl  benzenes,  CeH^CjHT,  of  which 

CH 

the  most  important  is  the  isopropyl  form,  cumene,  CeHs — CH<q«^*. 

Of  far  greater  importance  in  pharmacy  are  the  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons of  this  series,  aUyl  benzene,  CeHsUH^CH— CHj,  and  i»CMiflyJ- 
benzene,  C«H6CH2CH  =  CH2.  Neither  of  these  bodies  in  themselves  are 
of  pharmaceutic  interest,  but  each  furnishes  a  long  line  of  derivatives, 
many  of  which  are  constituents  of  volatile  oils.  Thus  the  alcohol  of 
allyl-benzene  is  cinnamic  alcohol,  CeHsCH^CHCHzOH,  and  this  on  oxi- 
dation yields  cinnamic  aldehyde,  CeHeCH'^CHCHO,  and  dnnamic 
CeH5CH  =  CHC00H. 
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The  following  derivatives  of  allyl  benzene  and  iso-allyl-benzene  are 
of  pharmaceutic  importance: 
Cinnamic  alcohol. 
Cinnamic  aldehyde. 
Cinnamic  acid. 
Coumaric  acid. 
Coumarin. 
Anethol. 
Eugenol,  U.S.P. 
Safrol,  U.S.P. 
Apiol. 

Cinnaldehydum  (U.S.P.,  VIII)  or  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  the  aldehyde  obtained  from 
oil  of  cinnamon  (p.  745).  It  can  also  be  made  synthetically  as  suggested  above.  like 
oil  of  cinnamon,  it  is  used  as  a  carminative.     Dose,  1  minim. 

Both  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  cinnamic  acid  are  found  in  nature  else- 
where than  in  oil  of  cinnamon;  that  class  of  drugs  called  balsams  being 
oleoresins  containing  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  and  usually  some  traces 
of  the  corresponding  aldehydes. 


Cinnamic  add  is  a  crystalline  solid  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  can  be  con- 
verted  into  oxycinnamic  acid  {coumaric  acid)j  CeH4<QS   _,   CHCOOH      ^^®^ 

coumaric  acid  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  anhydride  a  molecule  of  water  separates,  with 
the  formation  of  coumarin. 

Couxnarin  (N.F.)  is  the  anhydride  of  ortho-oxycinnamic  acid.  Its  graphic 
formula  is 

O-CO 
C.H<  I 

\CH  =  CH 

Coumarin  was  so  named  because  first  obtained  from  the  Tonka  bean,  the  fruit  of 
Dipteryx  odoraia  (formerly  called  Caumarauna  odorata). 

The  svnthesis  of  coumarin  from  coumaric  acid  was  accomplished  by  Tiemann  in 
1877,  and  at  present  almost  all  the  coumarin  in  commerce  is  made  artificially. 

Coumarin  is  also  found  in  the  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  deer's  tongue  (Lialris 
odorissima)  and  mellilot  (MdlHotus  alba).  There  are  also  traces  in  the  ordinaiy 
ffrasses,  in  which  it  becomes  prominent  on  drying;  producing  the  odor  of  new-mown 
hay. 

Coumarin  occurs  in  white  crystals,  melting  at  67®G.,  soluble  in  14  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  for  flavoring  the  cheaper  grade  of  vanilla 
extracts. 

Among  other  derivatives  of  allyl-benzene  we  find:  Ferulaic  acid  (methyl-oxy- 

/OH 
cinnamic  acid),  CeHj^-OCHs  ,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  resin  of  asa- 

NCH  -  CHCOOH 
fetida  (p.  777). 

OCH 
Anethol  (para-propenyl-anisol),  formula,  CeH4<Q|['^  CHCH 

OH 
This  body  is  the  methyl  ether  of  the  phenol  of  allyl-benzene,  CeHi  '^q-q  __  q-q^ (^jj 

and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oils  of  anise,  star  anise,  and  fennel.     It  is  a  crystal- 
line soUd,  melting  at  21^0. 

Two  derivatives  of  iso-allyl-bensene  (CeHjCHjCH  =  CHj)  are  worthy  of  notice. 

EUGENOIr— Eugenol 

An  unsaturated,  aromatic  phenol  [CioHuOs  or  C6Hs.CsH».OCHt.OH  1 :3:4a 
164.10]  obtained  from  oil  of  clove  and  from  other  sources.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

46 
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Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  pale  yellow  strondly  refractive,  thin  liquid;  aromatic  odor  of  cloves; 
pungent,  spicy  taste;  darkens  and  becomes  thicker  on  exposure  to  air;  sp.  gr.  L0&4  to 
1.070;  miscible  with  alcohol;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol;  ooils  between 
260*'  and  255*'C.;  optically  inactive.    For  details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  141. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impvailies:  Phenol  (alkaline  solution  gives  graj-greeD, 
not  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride),  see  U.S.P.  p.  141. 

,CH2CH=CH2(1) 

Remarks. — Eugenol  is  allyl  guaiacol,  CeHj^OCHs  (3),  or  the 

N)H  (4) 

methyl  ether  of  the  divalent  phenol  from  iso-allyl-benzene, 

yCH2CH  =  CHa 
CeHi^OH  ,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  cloves. 

\)H 
It  is  an  aromatic  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  about  250^C. 

Its  conversion  into  vanillin  has  been  aheady  described  (p.  713).    It£ 
medical  properties  are  similar  to  oil  of  cloves,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

Safrolum  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  safroly  is  allyl  pyrocatechin-methylene-ether, 

/CHr-CH-CH,(l) 
C.H,A)^P„  (3) 

and  represents  eugenol,  with  its  methyl  group  replaced  by  the  methylene  group 

/ Q>CHs ) .     It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  sassafras,  and  is  a  crystalline  solid, 

melting  at  8.5^0.  and  boiling  at  233^0.     Its  medical  properties  are  similar  to  oil  of 
sassafras,  after  which  it  is  named. 


Apiol,  CeH 


f  CH,CH  =  CH, 
OCH, 
OCHs  is  safrol,  with  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  its  benieac 

10' 


;>CH„ 


nucleus  replaced  by  (OCHs)  groups.  It  is  a  constituent  of  parsley  fruit,  sad  is  a 
crystalline  solid,  melting  at  30^0.  Ck>mmercial  apiol,  highly  esteemed  by  Freoch 
physicians  as  an  emmenagogue,  is  said  to  be  the  oleoresin  of  parsley  fruit.  This  oleo- 
resin  is  now  official  (see  p.  254),  as  well  as  the  drug,  from  whicn  it  is  derived  (p.  752). 

Several  hydrocarbons  having  the  formula  CioHu  are  known.    The 

XH, 
simplest  of  these  are  the  methyl-propyl-benzenes,  CJEr-CiH?.    As  al 
bi-derivatives  of  benzene  are  known  in  three  modifications,  ortho-,  meta-. 
and  para-  (see  p.  701),  so  we  have  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-methyl-propyl 
benzene,  in  which  the  propyl  group  is  normal,  viz. : 


Ortho- 

Meta- 

Pkm- 

CH, 

CH, 

OH, 

i 

i 

i 

/   \ 

/    \ 

/  v« 

HC           C— CH,CH,CHi 

HC           CH 

HC         CH 

HC           CH 

HC          C— CH,CH,CH, 

HC        -CH 

\   / 

^J' 

^J 

C 

C 

C 

H 

H 

<1h,CHiCH« 
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More   important  than   these,   however,,  is  the    pararmethyl-isopropyl- 

benzene,  or  cymene: 

CH, 


h 


/  \ 

HC         CH 

Hi       Ah 


A 


H 


This  hydrocarbon,  thus  named  because  first  found  in  oil  of  cumin  {jCuminum 
cyminurn).  is  made  synthetically  by  treating  para-brom-isopropyl-benzene  with 
met^l  iodide  in  the  presence  of  metallic  sodium. 

Tiae  graphic  formula  of  cymene,  ^ven  above,  is  proved  correct  by  the  synthesis 
just  mentioned,  and  also  by  its  behavior  under  various  oxidizing  agents. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  oxidation  it  can  be  changed  to  para-toluic  acid, 
XJH, 
C«H4— COOH;  to  terephthalic  acid,  CeH4(COOH)2,  or  to  cuminic  acid. 


/COOH        (1) 
CeH/-CH(CHa),  (4). 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  first-named  acid  the  propyl  group  is  oxidized  to  the 
carboxyl  group;  in  the  third-named  acid  it  is  the  methyl  group  that  is  converted  into 
the  carboxyl,  tne  isopropyl  group  remaining;  while  in  the  second  acid  both  methyl 
and  propyl  groups  are  changed  to  carboxyl  groups.  Since  all  three  acids  have  the 
groups  attached  to  the  benzene  nucleus  in  the  para-position,  that  must  be  the  position 
of  the  methyl  and  propyl  groups  in  the  C3rmene. 

Cymene  is  of  little  practical  importance  in  pharmacy,  but  it  is  of 
interest  as  a  constituent  of  several  volatile  oils,  notably,  the  oils  from 
the  various  species  of  thyme. 

The  foUowing  cymene  derivatives  or  analogues  are  of  pharmaceutic 
importance: 

Thymol,  U.S.P.   , 

Thymol  iodide,  U.S.P. 

Carvacrol. 

Carvone. 

THYMOIr-Thymol 

A  phenol  [CioHuO  or  G»H«(CHs)(0H)(CsH7)  1:3:4  »  150.11]  occurring  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  Thymua  vuigaria  Linn4  (Fam.  Labiaiai),  and  in  some  other  volatile  oils. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description,  0 

Lar^e,  colorless,  translucent,  rhombic  prisms;  aromatic  thyme-like  odor;  pimgent 
aromatic  taste;  sli^tly  caustic  to  the  lips;  soluble  in  about  1010  parts  of  water  and  in 
about  0.8  part  of  sdcohol:  also  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  olive  oil,  jglacial  acetic  acid, 
fixed  and  volatile  oils;  wnen  solid,  heavier  than  water,  when  fused  hghter  than  water; 
melts  between  48^  and  51  °C.;  liquefies  when  triturated  with  camphor  or  menthol. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  442. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Phenol  (alcoholic  solution  not  colored  violet 
by  ferric  chloride)  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — Thymol  is  iso-propyl-meta-cresol: 

/CH,  (1) 

CH^OH  (3) 

X)H(CH,)j        (6). 

It  ia  an  alcohol  closely  allied  to  cjrmene. 
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It  occurs  in  several  volatile  oils;  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
being  oil  of  horsemint.  Thymol  is  obtained  by  saponifying  oil  of  horse- 
mint  or  oil  of  thyme,  or  a  specific  fraction  of  the  same,  with  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  thymol  isodium  compound  dissolves  in  the  aqueous 
layer,  which  is  separated  from  the  oily  portion,  and  the  thjrmol  set  free 
by  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  also  made  in  the  manner  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  menthol, 
that  is,  by  submitting  the  oil  to  a  freezing  mixture  and  separating  the 
stearopten  (thymol)  from  the  eleopten  (p.  729)  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
apparatus.  Another  method  of  obtaining  thymol  is  by  the  fractional 
distillation  of  the  oils  mentioned  above.  Of  these  three  processes,  the 
chemical  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide  is  the  one  generally  employed. 
Thymol  has  also  been  made  syntheticaUy  from  cumin  aldehyde. 

Thymol  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  crystallization  by  means 
of  a  nucleus.  When  obtained  by  the  several  methods  just  mentioned 
it  is  in  the  form  of  the  thick  liquid,  and  it  is  only  when  a  crystal  of 
thymol  is  introduced  that  the  mass  crystallizes.  Thymol,  when  rubbed 
with  some  solid  substance,  such  as  chloral  hydrate,  menthol,  and  camphor, 
forms  a  thick  liquid.  A  characteristic  test  for  thymol  is  the  blue-green 
color  produced  when  a  crystal  of  it  is  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
treated  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  nitric  acid. 

Medical  Properties. — An  antiseptic,  now  largely  used  in  the  treatment 
of  hookworm.  When  used  for  the  latter  piu-pose,  pxirgative  oils  must 
not  be  given  during  the  administration  of  the  thymol,  since  oils  hasten 
its  absorption  to  such  a  degree,  that  toxic  symptoms  result. 

Dose. — As  antiseptic,  125  milligrammes  (2  grains),  as  anthelmintic, 
1  gramme  (15  grains)  per  day. 

THYMOLIS  lODIDUM— Thymol  Iodide 

(Thymol.  lod.) 

Chiefly,  dithymol-di-iodide  [CmHmO.I.  or  (CeH,.CH..C,H7.0I),  =  550.0^.  It 
contains,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less 
than  43  per  cent,  of  iodine  (I  =  126.92).  Preserve  it  in  well-cla«ed  containers,  pro- 
tected from  light. 

Summarized  Description^ 

Reddish-brown  or  reddish-yellow  bulky  powder;  slight  aromatic  odor;  insoluble  in 
water  or  glycerin;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  ^uite  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  coUo- 
dion,  fixed  or  volatQe  oils;  not  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution;  not  more  than 
1.5  per  cent,  of  a^.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  442. 

For  teats  for  identity,  for  impurities  ^lalogens,  alkalies,  free  iodine)  and  for  osb? 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  443  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. ,« 

Remarks. — This  is  the  popular  aristol,  or  dithymol  di-iodide: 

/OX 

^C.Ht 
1        /CiHt 

It  is  made  by  adding  solution  of  6  grammes  of  iodine,  9  gramme 
of  potassium  iodide,  in  10  grammes  of  water,  to  a  solution  consisting^ 
5  grammes  of  thymol  in  10  grammes  of  13  per  cent,  sodium  ^7^^^^^ 
solution.    On  mixing,  aristol  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder. 
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Anstol  is  a  valuable  iodoform  substitute,  containing  the  iodine  in 
an  easily  assimilable  form.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  iodine  strength, 
however,  it  is  inferior  to  both  iodoform  and  iodol,  for,  as  indicated  by  the 
formula,  C20H24O2I2,  it  contains  46  per  cent,  of  iodine  (being  ^s^g^ 
iodine).  The  pharmacopoeial  requirement  is  that  it  should  contain  43 
per  cent,  of  iodine  and  should  yield  not  more  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

While  the  popularity  of  aristol  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent  adver- 
tising of  the  firm  who  hold  the  monopoly  of  manufacture,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  antiseptic,  possessing  over  the  iodoform  the  great  advantage 
of  having  an  agreeable  odor.  Some  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
keeping  of  aristol,  as  it  is  found  that  it  decomposes  when  subjected  to 
strong  light. 

Carvacrol. — An  isomeric  alcohol  of  thymol  is  carvacrol,  iso-propyl-ortho-cresol, 

^      /CH,    (1) 
CeHj^GH      (2) 
^CaHz   (4). 

A  comparison  of  this  formula  with  that  of  thymol,  given  above,  shows  that  the 
only  difference  is  that  in  thymol  the  propyl  group  is  attached  to  carbon  atom  number 
6  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  while  in  carvacrol  it  is  attached  to  carbon  atom  number  4. 
In  both  substances  the  propyl  group  is  of  the  "iso"  variety. 

Carvacrol  has  been  made  synthetically  from  cymene  by  converting  the  latter 
(Formula  I)  into  its  sulphonic  acid  derivative  (Formula  II).  and  on  replacing  the 
acid  group  by  a  hydroxy!  group,  carvacrol  (Formula  III)  is  obtained. 

Formula  I.  Formula  II.  .  Formula  III. 

'^•^'^CHt    (4)  CflHa^SOsH     (2)  CHs^OH        (2) 

^CaHr      (4)  \C3H7      (4) 

This  body — ^a  colorless,  thick,  acrid  oil — is  of  little  importance  in  pharmacy, 
save  as  a  constituent  of  some  volatile  oils,  notably  oil  of  origanum. 

It  was  first  prepared  by  heating  carvone  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  and  because 
so  obtained,  and  by  reason  of  its  acridity,  it  was  called  carvacrol. 

Carvone. — 

CHa 


i 


HC  CO 

H,C         CH, 


,CH  = 


CHaCH  =  CH, 

This  body  is  a  ketone,  and  is  isomeric  with  carvacrol. 

There  are  two  forms  of  carvone,  having  the  same  gra|>hic  formula,  but  differing 
in  that  one  deviates  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  while  the  other  turns  it  to  the 
left.  Dextrogyre  carvone  is  the  flavoring  constituent  of  oil  of  caraway,  Carum 
carviy  whence  the  name — carvone — ^is  denved;  while  the  levogyre  form  is  a  liquid 
of  entirely  different  odor;  that  of  oil  of  spearmint,  of  which  it  is  the  important 
eonstituent. 

TERPENES 

The  terpenes  are  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  having  the  formula  CioHie. 
While  about  twenty  of  these  terpenes  have  been  described,  a  much  larger 
number  is  possible. 
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Thufi  we  can  imagine  a  series  of  chain  compounds  having  the  formula,  CuHn, 
and  among  those  which  are  known  we  find  anhydrogeraniol,  the  formula  of  which  u 

supposed  to  be  (CH,)«C=CH— CH,— CH,— C— CH  =  CH,. 

ck 

Again,  we  can  have — ^what  is  generally  the  case — a  body,  CiqHi«,  representing 
cymenCf  with  one  of  its  ethylene  bonds  loosened  and  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen  at- 
tached to  each  of  the  free  bonds,  vis. : 

•  Cymene.  p-Menthadiene. 

CH,  CH, 

i  i 

HC       CH  /  (1)  % 

II        I  H,C(6)      (a)CH 
HC       CH  11 

\/  H,C(6)      (3)Ch 

C  \(A)    ^ 

U  Y 

I 

ci.HT 

Since,  as  mentioned  on  p.  722,  three  cymenes  containing  a  normal  proply  group 
are  known  (ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-),  so  the  closely  similar  terpenes  may  he  foupd 
with  their  methyl  and  propyl  groups  in  these  three  positions.  Again,  we  can  inui^e 
a  new  line  of  terpenes,  depending  on  whether  the  propyl  ^  g^up  is  normal  or  ^ 
Again,  we  can  have  four  separate  classes  of  terpenes  dependent  upon  the  relatiTe 
position  of  the  ethylene  bond  found  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  as  shown  in  the  following 
figures : 

CHg  CHs  CHs  CHa 

0      Q       Q       Q 

CaH?  CjHy  CjHt  GiH; 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  hexagons  just  given  represent  the  beniene 
nucleus,  with  one  double  bond  loosened.     Thus,  the  first  one  is: 

CH, 

A 

H,C       CH 
HC       CH, 

Y 

CsH?* 

Beside  all  these  combinations  of  CioHie,  we  can  imagine  each  one  of  these  oompoonds, 
containing  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  existing  in  stereo-iaomeiic  forms,  aod  thus 
obtaining  levo^yre,  dextrogyre,  and  mactive  terpenes.  Lastly,  we  can  carry  the 
isomeric  possibilities  still  further  by  imagining  terpenes  containing,  instead  of  methyt 
and  propyl  groups  above  given,  two  ethyl  groups  or  one  ethyl  and  two  methyl  groups- 

The  luiown  terpenes  are  divided  into  the  following  systematic  groups: 

The  Aliphatic  Terpenes. — Each  molecule  of  these  terpenes  absorbs  six  atoms  of 
bromine,  showing  the  i)resence  of  three  ethylene  groups.  Two  such  terpenes  aff 
known,  myricene,  which  is  found  in  the  oil  of  bay,  and  the  ankudrogeramoi^  the  formula 
of  which  IS  given  on  the  preceding  page,  and  which  is  found  in  the  oQ  of  geranii^- 

The  Limonene  Group— In  this  group  of  terpenes  each  molecule  absorbs  fouratozn^ 
of  bromine,  thereby  showing  the  presence  of  two  ethylene  bonds. 

Among  these  terpenes  we  have  the  three  limonenes  (d,  1,  and  i);  terpiMl^'^ 
artificial  terpene  obtained  by  heating  oil  of  turpentine  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  tew; 
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thujene  (or  tanaeetene).  which  is  also  artificially  prepared,  and  syhestrene,  found  in 
Swedish  pine  needle  oil  and  its  inactive  isomere,  cwrvestrene. 

The  Terpinene  Group  consists  of  two  hydrocarbons,  terpinene  and  pfteUcmdrene,  the 
character  of  which  is  puzzling.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  neither  would  al^orb 
bromine,  but  it  is  now  known  that  each  yields  a  dibromide.  Wallach  finds  there  are 
two  t3rpe8  of  phellandrene,  the  formulcCs  of  which  are: 


a-Phellandrene 
CH, 

^  \ 
HC         CH 

H,C         CH 

\  / 
CH 

CHr-CH— CH, 


/3-Phellandrene 
CH, 

&  . 

H,C  CH 

H,C  CH 

CH^CH— CH, 


Among  the  terpenes  belonging  to  this  group  we  find  terpinene,  found  in  cardamom 
oil,  dextrof^re  phellandrenef  from  the  oil  of  phellandrium,  and  levogyre  phellandrene, 
found  in  the  oil  of  Eucah/piue  amygdalina. 

The  Pinene  Group. — Each  molecule  of  this  group  takes  up  two  atoms  of  bromine, 
showing  the  presence  of  one  ethylene  bond.  The  Known  terpenes  of  this  group  are 
pinenes,  two  found  in  the  oil  of  turpentine;  camvhene,  found  in  oil  of  ginger,  and  made 
artificially  by  Berthelot  (the  only  solid  terpene  known),  eabinene  found  in  sandalwood, 
and  fenchene,  which  is  an  artificial  terpene  made  indirectly  from  fenchyl  alcohol. 

The  difference  between  the  different  terpenes  can  best  be  studied  by  comparison 
of  a  few  typical  formulas. 

Characteristic  for  the  first  group  given  above  is  the  formula  of  anhydrogeraniol 
given  on  p.  726.  Of  the  second  group,  the  formulas  ascribed  to  terpinolene  and 
limonene  are  as  follows: 


Terpinolene. 
CH, 

i 

H,C        CH 
H,C        CHs 

Y 


Limonene. 
CH, 

i 

H.C       CH 
HfC        CH, 

Yh 

CHr-C 


d^> 


CH, 


CH,. 


As  mentioned  above,  the  structure  of  the  third  group  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  while 
representatives  of  the  pinene  group  are  supposed  to  have  the  formulas  given  below: 

Camphene. 
CH 

cnt=c\  CH, 
CHr-c  I  (:h, 


CH 


/ 


^ 


H,C 


H,C 


H,C 


CHt 
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The  transformation  of  one  terpene  into  the  other  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  'Hius,  on  standing,  limonene,  found  in  the  oil  of  lemon^  is  readily  converted 
into  pinene.     This  explains  why  the  oil  of  lemon  becomes  terebmthinate. 

Terpenes  possess  many  striking  chemical  characteristics.  For  instance,  tho^e 
absorbing  bromine  generally  give  very  beautiful  crystalline  bromo-compounds. 

Another  beautiful  line  of  terpene  derivatives  are  the  nitroso-chlondes,  such  as 
limonene  nitroso-chloride,  CioHieNOCl^  and  these,  on  reduction,  frequently  yield 
well-crystallised  oximes,  such  as  carvoxmie,  CioHuNOH.  Some  terpenes  are  optir- 
ally  active,  while  others  have  no  effect  on  the  polarized  ray  of  light.  Those  whicb 
do  rotate  the  ray  of  light  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  always  contain  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  (see  p.  615). 

Another  point  m  the  modem  consideration  of  these  derivatives  is  the  contraction 
of  the  meamng  of  the  word  terpene.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  all  the  derivatires 
of  cymene  from  CioHu  to  CioHto.  In  modern  chemical  nomenclature  bodies  of  the 
formula  CioHie  are  called  terpadienes,  while  the  word  terpene  is  reserved  for  bodies 
of  the  formula  CioHis,  and  the  substance  of  the  formula  CioHsp  are  called  terpanes. 
The  application  of  the  word  terpene  to  CioHis  is  imfortunate,  since  the  word  h»»  for 
years  oeen  associated  with  homes  having  the  formula  CioHic.  Of  the  two  classes 
last  mentioned,  terpenes  represent  the  body  CioHi«,  with  one  of  their  double  bonds 
loosened  and  tne  bonds  thus  freed  taken  up  with  hydrogen  atoms,  making  CieH;t, 
while  in  the  terpanes  both  double  bonds  are  similarly  loosened,  and  taken  up  by  by- 
drosen,  making  CioHso- 

Interesting  modifications  of  the  formula  CiqHie  are  found  in  a  group  of  hydro- 
carbons having  the  formula  CJIs.  These  bodies  are  called  hemiterpenfs;  literaUr, 
''half -terpene.^  An  example  of  such  a  hemiterpen^  is  isoprene,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  rubber  and  supposed  to  have  the  formula 


CH, 


Again,  we  have  bodies  that  are  modifications  of  terpenes,  containing  half  as  much 
again  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  terpenes,  and,  therefore,  having  the  formula  CifcH««. 
This  class  of  hydrocarbons  are  called  sesquiterpenes.  As  examples  of  this  may  be 
cited  caryavhyllenef  found  in  oil  of  cloves,  cadinene,  found  in  oil  of  cade,  celineney  founl 
in  oil  of  celery  seed;  santalenej  found  in  oil  of  sandalwood;  and  zingtberene,  found  in 
oil  of  ginger.     Bodi^  having  formula  CtoHst}  CicH^s,  and  C40HS4  are  also  known. 

The  subject  of  terpenes  serves  as  an  introduction  to  that  larg^  class 
— the  volatile  oils.  Practically  all  volatile  oils  are  mixtures  of  many 
chemicals,  and  the  old-fashioned  classification  of  Dumas  (1833)  into 
terpenes,  oxygenated  products,  oils  containing  nitrogen,  and  those 
containing  sulphur,  has  long  since  become  antiquated.  For  this  reason 
the  nitrogenated  oils  and  those  containing  sulphur  have  already  been 
considered  under  the  appropriate  grouping  (oils  of  mustard,  see  p.  674: 
oil  of  bitter  almond,  see  p.  704).  Likewise,  two  other  volatile  oils  that 
have  no  connection  with  the  terpenes  are  the  oil  of  sweet  birch  and  the 
oil  of  wintergreen,  which  are  esters  of  salicylic  acid,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered among  the  derivatives  of  this  chemical.  Nor  is  it  wholly  corrert 
to  consider  the  rest  of  the  volatile  oils  merely  as  terpene  derivatives. 
It  is  true,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  number  of  them,  that  most  of  their 
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bulk  consists  of  terpenes,  but  it  is  also  true  that  these  oils  owe  very  little 
of  their  character  to  the  terpenes.  Thus,  while  oil  of  lemon  consists  of 
about  94  per  cent,  of  the  terpene,  limonene,  this  is  simply  the  solvent  for 
the  odorous  principle,  that  consisting  chiefly  of  dtral.  In  fact,  modern 
chemistry  has  attempted  the  problem  of  obtaining  concentrated  oils  by 
removing  the  terpenes,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  now  on  the  market 
a  large  line  of  the  so-called  terpeneless  volatile  oils.  In  many  cases  these 
oils  are  not  merely  stronger  than  the  natural  oils,  but  are  much  better 
for  general  use.  Thus,  the  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  has,  roughly  speak- 
ing, sixteen  times  the  flavoring  power  as  has  the  oil  of  lemon,  and  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  not  becoming  terebinthinate.  A  very  good 
review  of  the  fallacy  of  considering  the  terpenes,  or  even  the  terpene 
derivatives,  as  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  volatile  oils, 
is  found  in  the  admirable  paper  of  .Professor  Kremers,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This  paper  shows 
that  the  volatile  oils  contain  a  large  number  of  diiBFerent  esters,  aldehydes, 
alcbhols,  and  ketones. 

Two  words  of  the  obsolete  nomenclature  of  the  volatile  oils  still 
used  in  pharmacy  are  the  terms  eleoptene  and  stearoptene.  These  words 
were  coined  by  Berzelius  to  represent  respectively  the  liquid  and  solid 
portions  of  volatile  oils.  As  mentioned  above,  most  of  the  volatile  oils 
are  mixtures  of  quite  a  number  of  substances,  and  it  so  happens  in  some 
cases  that  some  of  these  substances  are  solids  dissolved  ia  the  liquid 
portion.  These  solid  substances  found  in  oils  can  sometimes  be  removed 
by  chilling  the  oil  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  draining  off  the  unfrozen 
eleoptene.  Among  the  stearoptenes  are  found  three  official  substances, 
camphor,  menthol,  and  thymol.  In  modern  chemistry  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  constituent  of  a  volatile  oil  is  solid  or  liquid  is  of  but 
little  importance,  and  the  word  stearoptene  is  not  used  in  the  new 
pharmacopoeia. 

Beside  the  official  volatile  oils  containing  terpenes,  there  are  several 
terpene  derivatives  of  interest  to  pharmacy  which  can  be  considered  in 
a  purely  chemical  sense.     These  are  as  follows: 

Hydrocarbon:  Terebene.  U.S. P. 

Monatomic  alcohols:     Terpineoi. 

Menthol,  U.S.P. 

Bomeol. 
Diatomic  alcohol:  Terpm  hydrate,  U.S.P 

Aldehyde:  Citral. 

Ketone:  Camphor,  U.S.P. 

Dibasic  acid :  Camphoric  acid  (U.S.P.  VIII) 

Inner  oxide:  Eucalyptol,  U.S.P. 

TEREBENUM — Terebene 
(Tereben.) 

A  liquid  consisting  of  dipentene  and  other  hydrocarbons,  obtained  bv  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  con- 
tainers, protected  from  light. 

Summcaized  Deacrivtian. 

Colorless,  thin  liquid;  agreeable  thyme-like  odor;  aromatic  terebinthinate  taste; 
soluble  in  about  2.5  parts  of  alcohol;  sli^tly  soluble  in  water;  resinified  on  exposure  to 
lisht  and  air;  sp.  gr.  0.860  to  0.865;  boils  between  leO""  and  172''C.  For  details  see 
UTS-P.,  p.  438. 

For  testa  for  ideniUyy  for  impuriiiea:  Unaltered  oil  of  turpentine  (optical  rotation 
not  more  +0.3**  in  lOO-mm.  tube).  Rosin  (not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  residue  left 
on  distilling)  see  U.S.P. 
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Remarks. — Terebene  is  a  mixture  of  several  terpenes:  among  them, 
camphene,  dipentene,  C3nnene,  and  terpinene.  Terebene  is  manufactured 
by  treating  20  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  100  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  add,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
It  18  then  heated  to  boiling,  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  oily  layer  on  top 
is  separated  and  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate  and  then  distilled. 
The  distilled  terebene  is  rectified  in  order  to  secure  a  pure  product. 

Terebene  in  alcohol  solution  (1 :500)  is  used  as  an  antiseptic.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  concentrated  form  for  bronchial  troubles,  for  ^ch 
purpose  it  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  capsules.  When  administered  for 
too  long  a  time,  however,  it  is  apt  to  cause  irritation  of  the  stomach. 

Dose. — J^  mil  (4  minims). 

Terpineol,  CioHnOH. — This  unofficial  chemical  is  made  by  the  treatment  of  oO 
of  turpentine  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  Several  terpineols  are  knovn. 
three  of  them  being  sobds  and  two  viscid  liquids.  The  crystalline  teq>ineol  is  fouod 
in  commerce,  melts  at  35^C.,  and  was  first  obtained  from  the  liquid  terpinec^  bj  & 
method  which  afiPorded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  crystaUiiatiaiL 
The  liquid  had  been  known  to  chemists,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
its  crystallization.  All  these  attempts,  such  as  freezing  and  the  use  of  the  nuclei, 
etc.,  have  been  in  vain  until  Bouchardat  and  Voiry  applied  the  idea  of  ciystallisatioD 
by  analogy.  These  chemists  had  already  prepared  from  India-^ubbe^  by  indirect 
means,  a  crystalline  body  having  the  formula  CTioHitOH,  which  they  called  caoutchia 
hydrate,  and  a  minute  crystal  otthis  they  dropped  into  bquid  terpineol  well  cooled  bj 
use  of  a  freezing  mixture,  and  inmiediately  tne  liquid  terpineol  oe^ui  to  ciystallise, 
and  in  a  short  time  five-sixths  of  the  mass  was  solid.  From  that  time  the  manofactuR 
of  crystalline  terpineol  has  been  simple,  all  that  was  necessary  being  to  add  to  sub- 
sequent batches  a  few  crystals  of  terpineol,  such  as  originally  produced  by  this  brilliant 
experiment. 

Terpineol  is  not  used  in  medicine,  but  is  largely  used  in  perfumery  as  the  basis 
of  lilac  perfumes;  the  substance  in  diluted  form  possesses  an  agreeable  odor  resembliiig 
that  of  the  Ulac  blossoms.  For  perfumery  purposes  the  viscid  liquid  terpineol,  fre- 
quently marketed  as  ''lilacin,''  is  preferable  to  the  crystalline. 

TERPINI  HYDRAS— Terpin  Hydrate 
(Terpin*  Hyd.) 

The  hydrate  [CioHi8(OH),  -|-  HsO  »  190.18]  of  the  dihydric  alcohol  terpiiL 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  plaice. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  lustrous,  efflorescent,  rhombic  prisms,  slightly  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter 
taste:  soluble  in  about  200  parts  of  water  and  in  about  10  mils  of  alcohol;  also solubk 
in  chloroform,  ether  and  boiling  acetic  acid;  when  heated  slowly,  it  sublimes  at  lOO^C; 
when  heated  quickly,  it  m^ts  between  115°  and  117*^0.  For  details  see  U.S.P-, 
p.  439. 

For  testa  for  identity  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — Terpin  hydrate  is  the  crystalline  hydrate  of  terpin, 
CioHi8(OH)2,  which  in  turn  can  be  considered  as  terpineol,  with  which 
one  molecule  of'  water  has  been  comluned  or  as  a  terpene  from  oil  of 
terpentine  (pinene,  for  example),  to  which  two  molecules  of  water  have 
been  added. 

The  water  is,  of  course,  added  by  chemical  means — treatment  with 
diluted  mineral  acids: 

Oil  turpentine  (or  its  pinene) CioHu 

Add  water HOH 

And  we  get  terpineol C10H17OH 

Add  another  water H  OH 

And  we  get  terpin CioHii(OH)t 
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Terpin  hydrate  is  generally  manufactiired  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  is  placed 
in  a^ishallow  porcelain  dish  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  crystals  of 
terpin  hydrate  appear.  The  liquid  is  drained  from  the  same,  and  the 
cr3rstals  are  dried  by  pressing  between  sheets  of  filter-paper.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  pure  product  the  substance  is  recrystalUzed.  The  yield 
of  terpin  hydrate  by  this  process  is  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine 
used. 

Terpin  hydrate  is  used  m  chronic  bronchitis  and  other  troubles  of 
the  throat. 

Dose. — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Of  late  years  an  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate  has  become  quite  popular  as 
a  cough  remedy.  Since  the  chemical  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  the 
preparation  of  an  elixir  which  will  contain  three  grains  of  terpin  hydrate 
to  the  teaspoonful  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  In  fact,  about  the 
only  way  to  hold  the  terpin  hydrate  in  solution  is  by  making  the  prepara- 
tion strongly  alcoholic.  A  satisfactory  recipe  for  the  elixir  is  found  in 
the  Nationsd  Formulary  (p.  210).  It,  however,  contains  about  1  grain 
of  terpin  hydrate  to  the  teaspoonful.  Recipes  are  also  given  in  the 
Formulary  for  this  elixir  containing  heroine  and  for  it  containing  codeine 
(p.  210). 

MENTHOIr-Menthol 

A  secondary  alcohol  [C10H19OH  »  156.16]  obtained  from  oil  of  peppermint  or 
other  mint  oils.     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  acicular  or  prismatic  crystals;  strong  odor  of  peppermint;  warm  aromatic 
taste,  followed  by  sensation  of  cold  when  air  is  drawn  into  tne  mouth;  slightly  soluble 
in  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  petroleum  benzin,  liquid  petro- 
latum, fixed  and  volatile  oils;  levorotatory;  melts  between  42**  and  44°C.;  liouefies 
when  triturated  with  camphor,  th3rmol  or  hydrated  chloral.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  272. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  invpwrUies:  Wax,  paraffin  or  inorganic  matter  (vola- 
tilizes leaving  not  more  than  Hoo  ^^  ^  P^^  cent,  of  residue).  Thymol  (no  green 
color  with  acetic  acid,  then  sulpnuric  acid,  then  nitric  acid)  see  U.S.  P. 

Remarks. — Menthol  represents  the  alcohol  of  the  hydrocarbon 
menthene,  CioHig,  its  graphic  formula  being  as  follows: 

CH, 

CH 
H,C     CH, 
H,C       CHOH 


>/, 


dHa 


CH 
CH, 


This  formula  is  proved  by  its  behavior  when  oxidized  with  potassium  perman- 
late,  when  it  yields  oxymenthylic  acid. 

CH.-CH<(gg^^5-^^C0CH<^g|j'  "*^ 
methylHMiipic  acid,  CH.-CH<;g|^^^3^ 
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That  menthol  is  a  secondary  alcohol  is  shown  by  its  oxidation  by  ch?oniic  acid 
into  the  ketone,  menthone,  CioHigO. 

As  mentioned  in  the  official  definition,  menthol  is  a  secondary 
alcohol  ("a  stearopten  having  nature  of  a  secondary  alcohol,"  U.S.P. 
1890),  found  in  the  oil  of  peppermint,  and  is  obtained  by  placing  the  oil 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  menthol  should  crystallize  out. 

In  the  manufacture  of  menthol  from  the  oil  of  peppermint  the  semi- 
solid mass  obtained  by  freezing  is  thrown  on  a  filter-paper,  and  aft^r 
the  greater  portion  of  the  liquid  is  drained,  the  crystals  are  dried  by 
placing  between  folds  of  filter-paper. 

This  process  affords  the  test  for  the  purity  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
and  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  gave  it  among  the  tests.  Unscrupulous 
distillers  remove  the  menthol  from  the  oil  of  peppermint  and  market 
the  liquid  part  as  oil  of  peppermint.  Such  an  oil  yields  no  menthol 
when  chilled. 

Besides  the  official  tests  just  given,  a  pretty  reaction  identifying  the 
menthol  is  the  treatment  of  menthol  with  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  boiling  the  mixture,  when  a  blue  coloration  results. 

Menthol,  as  thymol,  becomes  liquid  when  triturated  with  an  equal 
weight  of  camphor.  Such  a  mixture,  containing  equal  quantities  of  the 
two  chemicals,  plus  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  to  insure  permanent  fluidity- 
is  recognized  in  the  National  Formulary  under  the  name,  merUhol  com- 
pharatum.  Menthol  also  liquefies  when  triturated  with  thymol  or 
chloral  hydrate. 

Menthol  is  used  as  a  refrigerant.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  the 
constituent  of  antiseptic  combinations,  particularly  those  used  for 
spraying  in  the  nose.  Another  use  for  menthol  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  menthol  pencils  used  for  headache.  Menthol  rubbed  on  any 
part  of  the  body  evaporates,  producing  a  chilling  of  the  part,  and  t-hus 
involving  a  mild  form  of  local  anesthesia.  It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of 
an  inhaler,  this  consisting  of  glass  tubes  plugged  with  cotton  at  either 
end,  with  intervening  space  loosely  filled  with  menthol  crystals,  thus 
affording  free  access  for  the  passage  of  air.  When  the  air  is  sucked 
through  this  tube,  a  certain  portion  of  the  menthol  volatilizes  and  enteia 
the  throat  and  nose,  where  it  eventually  condenses,  thus  bringing  the 
healing  antiseptic  menthol  in  direct  contact  with  the  inflamed  surface. 

Dose, — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

Citral  (Geranial).  C10H16O. — ^This  aldehyde  was  iwlated  from  oil  of  lerocm  m 
1888,  and  found  to  be  the  flavoring  principle  of  the  oil.  Semmler  proved  it  to  be 
identical  with  geranial,  the  aldehyde  prepared  by  him  by  oxidation  of  gerankiL 
It  is  prei>ared  from  oil  of  lemon,  which  contains  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  cbeinieaL 
and  particularly  from  the  lemon  grass  oils  (Andropogon  citratus  and  other  species  d 
andropogon),  which  contains  from  60  to  82  per  cent.,  by  formation  of  crystallintiofi 
compound  hy  treatment  of  the  oil  with  sodiiun  bisulphite.  This  compound,  niter 
washing  with  alcohol  and  ether,  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  dtnd  thus 
freed  purified  by  distillation  in  vacuo. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  body  is  the  basis  of  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon.  Chemi- 
cally, citral  is  supposed  to  be  the  aldehyde  of  the  olefinic  hydrocarbon  anhydro- 
geraniol,  with  formula — 

CHr—C=CH— CHr-CHr- C  =CH— CHO. 

CHb  CH, 

On  condensation  of  this  body  with  acetone  there  is  produced  a  ketone,  pseudo-ioiioo* 
(CsHjoO),  CH,— C=CH— CH2--CHt---C==CH---CH==CH--CO--CH,. 

CH,  CH. 
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This,  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  trace  of  glycerin,  yields  an  isomeric 
ring  compound  which  is  called  tofnone^  and  is  of  great  commercial  value  as  the  basis 
of  synthetic  violet  perfume.  This  \b  now  known  to  consist  of  two  isomeres,  alpha- 
ionone  and  beta-ionone. 

The  real  flavor  of  violet  and  of  orris  is  still  another  isomere,  called  irone, 

CAMPHORA— Camphor 

(Camph.) 

• 

A  ketone  [CioHieO  or  CgHieCO^  152.13]  obtained  from  Cirmamamum  Camphora 
(linn^)  Nees  et  Ebermaier  (Fam.  Lauracece)]  it  is  dextrorotatory.  Preserve  it  in 
well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  translucent  volatile  masses  or  granules,  of  tough  consistence;  characteristic 
odor;  pungent  aromatic  taste:  pulverizable  by  adaition  of  alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform; 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  carbon  disulphide, 
petroleum  benzin,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  fixed  or  volatile  oils;  sp.  gr.  0.990;  melts 
between  174*  and  177**C.,  specific  rotation  [ak,  +41**  to  +42**  in  200-mm.  tube,  in  the 
proper  alcoholic  solution.     For  details  see  tJ.S.P.^  p.  97. 

For  iesia  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Chlorinated  products  (copper  wire  flame 
test)  moisture  (10  per  cent.),  see  U.S.P.,  p.  97  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — While  menthol  is  an  alcohol,  camphor,  as  noted  above,  is  a 
ketone,  the  oxygen  not  being  combined  with  hydrogen,  but  directly 
attached  to  a  carbon  atom. 


CHb 

\ 


A 


H,C 

H,C 
\ 


CO 
C(CH.).^^^ 


The  synthesis  of  camphor  from  pinene  has  been  put  upon  a  commercial  basis, 
but  its  cost  of  production  has  hitherto  been  too  great  to  make  synthetic  camphor  a 
very  serious  competitor  to  natural  camphor  under  normal  conditions. 

As  mentioned  above,  camphor  is  obtained  from  Cinnamomum  cam- 
phora,  a  handsome  tree  growing  in  Formosa.  This  tree  is  cut  down,  and 
the  roots,  trunk,  and  branches  cut  into  small  chips,  placed  in  a  rude  retort 
containing  heated  water.  When  this  water  is  boiled,  the  volatile 
products  of  the  camphor  wood  distil  over.  The  semisolid  distillate  is 
then  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure,  which  removes  all  the  eleoptene, 
the  stearoptene  remaining  in  the  press.  The  manufacture  of  this  sub- 
stance affords  an  interesting  and  about  the  only  illustration  of  a  volatile 
oil  containing  so  large  a  preponderance  of  the  stearoptene  as  to  be 
semisolid. 

The  liquid  portion  separated  from  the  camphor  by  pressure  is  comparatively 
small  in  quantity,  and  is  marketed  under  the  name  of  oH  of  camphor,  being  in  con- 
siderable demand  in  the  Orient,  although  its  consumption  in  this  countr^r  is  insig- 
nificant. It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  oU  of  camphor  is  not  the  familiar  cam- 
phorated oil  Oiniment  of  camphor). 
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The  crude  camphor  that  is  separated  by  expression  is  mixed  with 
quicklime  (to  absorb  water)  and  sublimed  trom  a  cast-iron  retort  into 
a  cooled  chamber,  similar  to  that  used  in  making  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  camphor  in  this  case  condenses  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  then 
compressed  into  cakes. 

As  already  mentioned  on  p.  118,  the  powdering*  of  camphor  is  accom- 
plished by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  an  example  of 
pulverization  by  intervention.  The  powder  thus  obtained  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  eventually  forming  again  into  a  hard  cake.  Camphor, 
however,  can  be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  powder  by  triturating 
the  powder,  when  freshly  made,  with  a  minute  trace  of  white  vaseline. 
Such  powdered  camphor,  of  course,  would  be  unfit  for  preparing  solu- 
tions, but  for  the  usual  purpose  for  which  powdered  camphor  is  em- 
ployed, the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  harmless  substance, 
white  vaseline,  does  not  vitiate  the  camphor.  When  a  lump  of  camphor, 
or  powdered  camphor  free  from  oil,  is  placed  in  water,  it  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  then  very  rapidly  moves  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  movement  is  produced  by  rapid  evaporation  of  the  camphor 
in  contact  with  the  water,  and  the  sudden  chilling  of  the  water  wherp 
the  evaporation  takes  place,  causing  the  movement  in  the  direction  where 
the  water  is  warmer. 

Camphor  liquefies  when  triturated  with  menthol,  thymol,  chloral 
hydrate,  salol,  naphthol  and  resorcinol;  the  liquefaction  taking  place  in 
these  cases  is  not  supposed  to  be  due  to  chemical  change,  but  a  mutual 
solution  of  the  two  solids,  with  the  formation  of  a  liquid.  And  that 
no  chemical  change  is  produced  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such  a  liquid, 
when  poured  into  water,  is  rapidly  separated  into  the  two  constituents. 

Camphor  is  a  mild  stimulant  and  is  somewhat  diaphoretic  It  is 
used  chiefly  as  anod3nie,  both  internally  and  externally. 

Dose, — By  mouth,  200  milligrammes  (3  grains) :  hypodermically,  100 
milligrammes  (1^  grains). 

CAMPHORA  MONOBROMATA— Monobromated  Can^hor 

(Camph.  Monobrom.) 

Ortho-monobromcamphor  [CioHuOBr  or  CjHuBrCO  «  231.04].  Prwerve  it  m 
well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  prismatic  needles,  or  scales,  or  powder;  mild,  characteristic  campbor- 
aceous  odor  and  taste;  decomposed  by  exposure  to  sunlight;  soluble  in  about  5^ 

Earts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ether;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  melts 
etween  74**  and  76°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  ©8. 
Tests  for  Identity. — Given  above. 

Remarks, — This  camphor  derivative  was  discovered  by  Swarts  in 
1861,  who  prepared  it  by  heating  camphor  and  bromine  for  three  hour? 
in  a  sealed  tube  on  a  water-bath.  It  is  generally  made  by  the  Alaiscb 
process,  by  mixing  bromine  and  camphor  in  a  retort,  heating  the  mixture 
to  132^0.,  then  cooling,  and  extracting  the  monobromated  camphor  with 
benzene.    The  substance  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  reciystalliiatioD' 

Monobromated  camphor  is  used  as  a  nervous  sedative. 

Dose, — 125  milligrammes  (2  grains). 

Acidiuin  Camphoricum  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  camphoric  acid,  is  an  oaddatian  product 
of  camphor,  nitnc  acid  being  the  oxidizing  agent  employed.  The  oxidation  fitn 
camphor  to  camphoric  acid  can  be  best  explained  by  the  foUowing  graf^iic  fonnubp: 
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OOH 
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In  the  description  of  camphoric  acid  given  in  the  last  pharmacopoeiaj  it  was  stated 
among  other  physical  constants  that  it  should  in  10  per  cent,  alcohobc  solution  the 
value  [oId  »  47.8^.  This  means  that  the  specific  rotating  power  of  camphoric  acid 
is  47.8 — ^that  is,  when  examined  in  a  polariscope  its  solution,  under  ideal  conditions, 
rotates  the  ray  of  light  47.8"*  to  the  right. 

To  convert  ordiziary  conditions  of  observation  to  the  ideal,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
as  data  in  the  calculation  the  observed  angle  of  rotation,  the  length  of  the  polariscope 
tube  holding  the  liquid,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  employed.  For  details 
see  U.S.  P.  IX,  pp.  602  and  603. 

Camphoric  acid  is  used  as  a  stimulant  as  is  camphor,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  less 
irritating.     Dose,  15  grains. 

Borneo!,  CioHnOH. — This  is  a  variety  of  camphor  obtained  from  the  plant. 
pryobalanops  Camphorc^  and  is  used  quite  largely  in  the  east,  although  not  emplovea 
in  Elurope  and  America.  It  can  be  made  by  treating  camphor  with  sodium  alco- 
holate,  and  investigations  prove  that  it  possesses  the  following  graphic  formula: 


It  differs  from  camphor  in  having  two  extra  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  in  being  an 
alcohol,  not  a  ketone. 

EUCALYPTOL— Eucalyptol 
(CineoL) 

An  organic  compound  [CioHisO^  154.14]  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of 
Bnealypius  OhbuLus  Labillardidre  (Fam.  Myriacem)  and  from  other  sources.  Preserve 
it  in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  liquid;  characteristic,  aromatic  camphoraceous  odor:  pungent,  spicy  taste; 
cooling  to  the  mouth;  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  miscible  witn  alcohol,  chloroform, 
ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  sp.  gr.  0.921  to  0.923;  boils  between 
174"*  and  177''C.;  congeals  at  not  less  than  O^'C.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  140. 

For  ietisfoT  iderUilyy  for  impuriliea.  Oil  of  eucalyptus  and  other  oUa  (is  optically 
inactive).  Saponifiable  oils  (volume  not  diminished  on  shaking  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide solution).  Phenols  (solution  not  colored  violet  or  brown  with  ferric  chloride) 
see  U.&P.,  p.  140. 

Remarks. — ^Eucal3rptol  was  originally  called  dneol^  because  discov- 
ered in   the  oil  of  the  seed  of  Artemisia  dnce,  a  variety  of  Levant 
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wormseed.  Eucalyptol  is  made  synthetically  by  treatment  of  terpineol 
with  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  synthesis  suggests  that  eucalyptol  is 
the  anhydride  of  terpin,  with  the  following  graphic  formula: 

CH, 


H,C  0  CH, 


I  CH.CCH, 
jC  CH| 


H 


H 


On  closely  examining  this  formula  it  is  found  of  interest,  inasmueh  as 
the  oxygen  is  placed  on  the  interior  of  the  benzene  nucleus.  The  formula 
is  thus  expressed,  because  while  the  compound  contains  oxygen,  the 
substance  gives  none  of  the  reactions  usually  obtained  from  organie 
chemicals  containing  oxygen,  such  as  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  or 
esters.  Eucalyptol  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  represent  one  of  a  unique 
chemical  group  called  inner  oxides. 

Eucalyptol  is  prepared  commercially  by  the  fractional  distillation 
of  oil  of  eucalyptus;  that  portion  of  the  oil  distilling  between  130**  and 
180°C.  being  collected  and  purified  by  redistillation  over  potassa.  It 
is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  stimulant. 

Do8e, — 0.3  mil  (5  minims). 

Artifi^cial  Musk. — Mention  might  here  be  made  of  the  several  chemicals,  the  odor 
of  which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  musk  that  they  can  be  used  in  pemimery  in 
place  of  the  natural  product. 

Of  the  many  vaneties,  the  most  important  is  mush  Baur,  which  oonaists  either 


of  trinitrobutyltoluol,  CeH 


CH.  ((^H»)« 

C4H9,  or  trinitrobutylxylol.  Ce   C4H9    . 
I  (NO.^,  ( (NO,), 

These  are  made  bv  preparing  the  appropriate  butyl  compound  by  treating  toliieD^ 
or  xylene  with  butyl  bromide  in  the  presence  of  aluminum  cnloride,  and  then  treatini 
the  butyl  compound  with  nitric  acid. 

Musk  Baur  occurs  in  white  crystals,  soluble  in  200  parts  alcohol,  and  this  satur- 
ated alcoholic  solution  has  perfume  strength  about  equivalent  to  the  official  (5  per 
cent.)  tincture  of  musk. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  similarity  in  odor  is  purek 
accidental,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  artificial  be  used  for  the  natunl 
musk  in  medicine. 
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"iSqfroZ.— (Structure)  Eijkmann,  B.,  18,   1885,   R.  281.     (Source)   Binder,  Rep. 
f.d.Ph.,  11,  1821,  346;  Grimaux  and  Ruotte,  Comp.  rend.,  68,  1869,  928. 

ilpioL— (Structure)  Ciamician  and  Silber,  B.,  21,  1888,  913  and  1621;  22,  1889, 
2481;  23,  1890,  2283;  Thorns.  B.,  36,  1903,  1714.  (Source)  HomoUe  and  Joret,  Jl.  de 
ph.  et  ch.,  28,  1856,  212.     (Oleoresin  of  parsley)  Wolff,  A.J.P.,  49,  1877,  4. 

Cymen^.— (Structure)  Widmann.  B..  24,  1891,  439,  970  and  1362.  (Behavior) 
Widmann  and  Bladin,  B.,  19,  1886,  583;  Schultz,  B.,  22,  1889,  R.  452.  (Source) 
Lallemand.  A,,  101,  1857,  119;  102,  1857,  117;  Bruhl,  B.,  25,  1892,  150. 

TAymoZ.— (Structure)  Widmann.  B.,  15,  1882,  167;  Fittica,  A.,  172,  1874,  306. 
(Sources)  Arppe,  A.,  58,  1846.  41 ;  Lallemand,  A.,  101, 1857, 119.  (Properties)  Symes, 
Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  9,  1879,  598:  Maisch.  A.J.P.,  58,  1886,  51. 

Thymol  /odtdc.— (History)  (ioldman,  A.Ph.A.,  38,  1890,  625.  (Structure  and 
manufacture)  Beringer,  A.J.P.,  63,  1891,  175. 

CarvacroL — (Structure)  Jacobsen,  B.,  11,  1878,  1060.  (Synthesis)  Reychler,  B., 
26,  1892,  R.  208;  Klages,  B.,  32,  1899,  1516;  WalLach,  A.,  279,  1894,  369.  (Source) 
Jahns,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  215, 1879, 1. 

Corrone.— (Structure)  Wallach,  A.,  279,  1894,  369  and  306,  1899,  233.  (Sources) 
Fluckiger,  B.,  9,  1876,  47;  Wallach,  A.,  277.  1893,  107.  (Optical  varieties)  Baeyer, 
Arch.  Pharm.,  221,  1863,  283:  Gladstone,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc,  10,  1872,  1  and  25,  1887,  1. 

Terpenes, — (General)  Gildemeister-Kremers,  The  Volatile  Oils  (1913);  Heusler- 
Pond,  The  Terpenes  (1904);  Charabot-Dupont-Pillet,  Les  Huiles  Essentielles  (1899); 
Wallach,  A.,  24.  1891,  1524;  Baever,  B.,  27,  1894,  436;  etc.  (Anhydrogeraniol) 
Tiemann  and  »emmler,  B.,  28,  1895.  2126.  (p.  menthadiene)  Harries,  A.,  328. 
1903,  322.  (Myricene)  Power  and  Kleber,  Ph.  Rund.,  13,  1895,  61. ,  (Limonene) 
Wallach,  A.,  239, 1887,  3  and  246, 1888,  222.  (Terpinolene)  Wallach,  A,j^27,  1884, 
282  and  230,  1886,  272,  Baeyer,  B.,  27, 1894, 436.  (Thujene)  WaUach,  A.,  350, 1906, 
141;  Kizhner,  C.  A.,  6,  1912,  596.  (Sylvestrene)  Bertram  and  Walbaum,  Arch.  d. 
Pharm.  231,  1893,  299.  (Carvestrene)  Baeyer,  B.,  27,  1894,  3485.  (Terpinenes) 
Semmler,  B.,  84,  1901,  708;  Weber,  A.,  238,  1887,  107:  Wallach,  A.,  374,  1910,  224. 
(Fhellandrenes),  Wallach,  A.,  336, 1904, 10  and  340, 1905, 10.  (Camphene)  Semmler, 
B.,  42,  1909.  262;  Bertram  and  Walbaum,  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  [2].  49, 1894, 18.  Berthelot. 
Comp.  rend.,  55,  1862,  496  and  544.     (Limonene)  Semmler,  B.,  28,  1895, 2143  and 

33,  1900,  1456.    (Pinenes)  Wagner,  B.,  27,  1894,  2275;  Wallach,  A.,  227,  1886,  300 
and  363.  1908,  9.     (Sabinene)  Semmler,  B.,  35.  1902,  2045. 

Terpene  Nomenclature.-'Ba/eY&,  B^  27,  1894,  436. 

HemiZerpcnes.— (Isoprene)  Wendt,  Ph.  Zt.,  62,  1907,  331;  Pond,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc., 
36,  1914,  165. 

Sesquiterpenes. — (Caryophyllene)  Wallach.  and  Walker,  A.,  271, 1892, 285:  Deussen, 
Loesche  and  Klemm,  A..  369,  1909,  41.  (Cadinene)  Wallach,  A.,  271,  1892,  297. 
(Celinene)  Semmler  and  Risse,  B.,  46, 1912,  3301.  (Santalene)  Semmler,  B.,  40, 1907, 
1120.     (Zingiberene)  Soden  and  Rogalen,  Ph.  Zt.,  46.  1900,  414. 

Volatile  OiZ«.— (General)  Kremers,  A.Ph.A.,  46,  1898,  214.  (Classification) 
Dumas,  A.,  6,  1833,  245;  Berzelius,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  6,  1837,  580.  (Antiseptic 
value)  Martindale,  Ph.  Jl.,  85,  1910.  668;  GQmour,  A.Ph.A.,  58,  1910,  293.  (Ter- 
peneless  oils)  Schimmel's  Rep..  Apr.,  1893,  33  and  76. 

Terehene  (Composition  ana  manufacture)  Power  and  Kleber,  Ph.  Rund.,  12, 
1894,  16. 

Terpineol — (Structure)  Wallach,  B.,  28,  1895,  1773.  (Properties)  Bouchardat 
and  Voiry,  Comp.  rend.,  104,  1887,  996. 

Terpin  Hydrate. — (Structure)  Baeyer,  B.,  26, 1893. 2866.  (Manufacture)  Walhwh, 
A.,  227,  1885,  284:  Hahn,  A.J.P.,  69,  1897,  73.  (Uses)  Lepine,  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1886, 
15.     (laixir)  McClintock,  A.J.P.,  73,  1901,  31 ;  HaSn,  Apothecary,  7,  1910,  20. 

Af«nZAoZ.— (Structure)  Arth,  B.,  19,  1886,  R.,  436  (Preparation)  Todd,  A  J.P., 
£8,  1886,  159.     (Tests)  Frit«che,  A.Ph.A.,  34,  1886,  541.     (Properties)  Kvle,  A.Ph.A., 

34,  1886,  641. 

Ciiral. — (Structure  and  properties).  Tiemann.  B.,  31,  1898,  3278,  3297  and  3324. 
(Sources)  Dodge,  Am.  Ch.  Jl.,  11,  1889,  466  and  12,  1890,  563;  Kremers,  Dr.  Ciro., 
50,  1915,  365. 
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lonones  and  Irones. — ^Tiemann  and  Krueger,  B.,  26,  1803,  2675;  Tiftmaim,  B.,  31. 
1898,  808  and  867;  Kraemer,  A.J.P.,  67.  1896,  346;  Sadtler,  A.J.P.,  81,  1909,  181. 

CampAor.— (Structure)  Bredt,  B.,  26,  1893,  3049.  (Synthesis)  Reychler,  B.,  29, 
1896,  695:  Semmler,  B.,  33,  1900,  3420;  Pond,  Jl.  Soc.  Ch.  Ind.,  26,  1907,  383. 
(Source)  Rusby,  Jl.  Soc.  Ch.  Ind.,  26,  1907,  380;  Duncan,  Harper's  Magasine,  122, 
1911,  381;  Houseman,  A.J.P.,  87,  1915,49.  (Synthetic  campnor)  Lenc..  Arch.  d. 
Pharm.  249,  1911.  286.  (Properties)  La  Wall,  Merck's  Rep.,  19,  1910,  1;  Matteuci, 
A.J.P.,  6, 1839, 174;  Rayleigh,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  36, 1890. 707.  (Powdering)  Lowd,  A.PLA, 
19,  1871,  441;  England.  A.J.P.,  59,  1887.  598.  (Camphor  chloral)  Brown,  A.Ph..\., 
22,  187<  232.     (Other  liquefactions)  Caiile,  Comp.  rend.,  148.  1910,  1458. 

Oil  of  Camphor.— Lallemand,  A.J.P.,  32,  1860,  265;  MacKwan,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3].  15, 
1885,  1045. 

Monobromated  Camphor. — Maisch,  A.J.P^  44,  1872,  337. 

Camphoric  Acid, — (Structure)  Bredt,  B.,  26,  1893,  3049.  (Synthesis)  Kamppt, 
Jl.  Ch.  doc,  99,  1911,  29.     (Uses)  Reichert,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  19,  1888,  507. 

Bomeol — (Structure)  Wagner,  B.,  32,  1899,  2324.  (Source)  Anon.,  Ph.  JL,  [3], 
12,  1881,  83.     (Synthesis)  Wallach,  A.,  230,  1885,  225. 

^ucoZvpto^— (Structure)  Wallach.  A.,  258,  1890,  335  and  291,  1896,  350.  (Sjn- 
thesis)  Wallach,  A.,  239,  1887,  21.  (Sources)  Wallach  and  Brass,  A.,  225, 1884,  291; 
Jahns,  B.,  17,  1884,  2941. 

Synthetic  P^iimes.— (Musk)  Baur,  B.,  24,  1891,  2832.  (General)  Mann,  Die 
modeme  Perfumerie.  Brittain,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  85,  1914^  59;  Umney,  Perf .  Ess.  Ofl. 
Rec.,  2,  1911,  134. 

CHAPTER  XLVII 

VOLATILE  OILS  AND  VOLATILE  OIL  DRUGS 

A  LARGE  number  of  volatile  oils  and  drugs  depending  for  their  actiyity 
upon  volatile  oils  are  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  these  we  wiu 
study  in  the  following  order: 

I.  Official  volatile  oils  obtained  from  unofficial  drugs. 

II.  Official  drugs  containing  volatile  oil. 

III.  Official  drugs  containing  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

IV.  Official  drugs  containing  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principle. 
V.  Official  oleoresins. 

VI.  Official  balsams/ 

Official  volatile  oils  not  considered  in  the  first  group  will  be  studied 
under  the  drug  whence  they  are  derived. 

OFFICIAL  VOLATILE  OILS  OBTAINED  FROM  UNOFFICIAL  DRUGS 

The  chemistry  of  volatile  oils  has  been  studied  on  p.  728,  but  before 
taking  up  the  individual  members  of  the  group  a  few  words  as  to  the 
physical  difference  between  fixed  and  volatile  oils  may  be  advisable. 
The  general  test  for  distinction — ^in  fact,  expressed  in  the  names  "fixed,** 
and  ''volatile" — was  touched  upon  in  discussing  fixed  oils  (p.  653). 

Drop  some  of  the  liquid  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  warm  the  sUin 
over  a  lamp;  if  a  volatile  oil,  the  stain  disappears;  if  a  fixed  oil,  it  remains 

A  very  homely  test  is  the  behavior  of  a  glass  stopper  toward  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  The  ground-glass  stopper  of  a  bottle  containing  a 
fixed  oil  rotates  easUy  and  quietly  in  the  neck,  whereas  a  volatile  oil 
stopper,  when  twisted  in  the  neck,  makes  a  squeaking  noise  under  the 
operation. 

The  separation  of  volatile  oils  from  their  original  sources  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  oil,  the  character  of  the  plant  part  whence 
derived,  and  other  considerations.  The  methods  can,  however,  be 
roughly  dasofied  into  the  following  groups: 
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I.  Distillation  with  Water, — In  this  case  the  drug  is  placed  in  a  still 
with  cold  water,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  drug  from  touching  the 
bottom  of  the  still,  for  if  so  exposed,  the  plant  part  is  apt  to  scorch,  thus 
vitiating  the  odor  of  the  distillate  (p.  102).  The  water  is  then  slowly  and 
carefully  heated,  and  as  it  distils  it  carries  over  with  it  the  volatile  oil 
found  in  the  plant.  This  is  the  process  by  which  most  crude  oils  are 
distilled  in  their  native  home,  especially  those  distilled  in  the  Orient. 
Example,  oil  of  cajuput. 

II.  Distillation  with  Steam. — This  process  has  already  been  fully 
described  (p.  102),  hence  it  is  merely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  em- 
ployed in  place  of  distillation  with  water  by  all  progressive  distillers  of 
oils  produced  in  Eiu'ope  and  America.  This  is  the  way  that  oil  of 
peppermint  is  now  obtained  in  Michigan.  ^ 

III.  Distillation  Alone. — This  process  is  applied  in  the  case  of  some 
crude  cheap  oQs,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  turpentine  from  its 
oleoresin,  which  is  placed  in  a  still  and  cautiously  heated  until  all  the  oil 
passes  over.  The  residue  in  the  still  in  the  case  considered  constitutes 
official  rosin.  Even  in  the  case  of  oil  of  turpentine,  some  distillers  intro- 
duce a  small  stream  of  water  into  the  distilling  mass  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  scorching. 

IV.  Destructive  Distillation. — The  s^^alled  oils  obtained  by  this 
process,  which  has  already  been  describeS^bn  p.  103,  are  in  truth  tarry 
products,  and  no  longer  classed  among  the  true  oils.  An  example  of 
these  is  the  official  oil  of  cade. 

V.  Va^ywam  Distillation. — This  process,  described,  on  p.  103,  is  prac- 
tically never  used  in  obtaining  a  crude  oil  from  its  plant  sources,  but  is 
used  largely  in  refining  crude  oils. 

VI.  Expression. — The  oils  from  the  rind  of  the  fruits  of  the  Citrus 
family — ^lemon,  orange,  bergamot,  etc. — ^reside  in  the  outer  layer  of 
cells,  hence  can  be  obtained  by  expression.  This  process  is  used  in  these 
cases  because  the  distillation  of  the  rind  yields  an  inferior  oil.  The 
extraction  of  the  oil  is  accomplished  either  by  pressing  the  quarter  or 
half  fruit  against  a  sponge,  which  is  eventually  expressed  into  the  con- 
tainer,  or  by  the  use  of  a  complicated  machine  which  ruptures  the  oil- 
cells  by  scraping,  and  then  pressing  the  broken  cells  against  sponges. 
This  machine  works  well  only  with  the  round  fruits,  orange  and  bergamot, 
being  useless  in  the  case  of  lemon. 

The  ecueUe  d  jnquer  is  a  hollow  bowl  disk  studded  with  needles  on  its 
concave  side,  and  provided  with  a  hollow  handle  which  collects  the  oil 
separated  from  the  rind  by  the  pricking  of  needles  when  the  instrument 
is  revolved  against  the  fruit.     It  is  not  used  much  at  present. 

VII.  En^urage. — This  method  is  employed  in  removing  from  flowers 
odors  too  subtle  to  stand  distillation  and  too  scarce  to  permit  of  expres- 
sion. Briefly  explained,  the  process  consists  of  bringing  the  fresh  flowers 
in  contact  with  lard  made  odorless  by  prolonged  washing  with  water. 
The  lard  is  spread  on  glass  plates  in  thin  layers,  and  thereon  are  thrown 
the  flowers,  usually  prevented  from  direct  contact  with  the  lard  by  having 
wire  netting  interposed.  When  the  flowers  wither,  new  ones  are  spread 
on  the  netting,  and  the  batches  are  renewed  until  the  lard  has  the  suffi- 
cient amount  of  odor.  Such  odorous  lard  is  called  a  pomade,  the  qualify- 
ing phrases  triple  and  quadruple  meaning  that  the  lard  has  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  odor  of  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  flowers  respect- 
ively. The  pomades  are  usually  made  direct  into  perfiune  by  mixing 
the  lard  with  cologne  spirit  (p.  590),  which  dissolves  the  perfume,  but 
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not  the  fat.  The  latter  is  then  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtr&te 
forms  the  perfumer's  extract,  the  standard  strength  of  which  is  the  filtrate 
from  a  mixture  of  1  kilo  of  pomade  and  1250  mils  cologne  spirit.  Whfle 
the  odorous  principles  of  flowers  are  known  to  be  volatile  oils,  only 
recently  have  efforts  been  made  to  isolate  the  oil,  perfumers  finding  that 
the  extracts  above  described  answered  their  purpose.  The  volatile  oil 
of  jasmin  has,  however,  been  isolated  by  Verley  by  shaking  the  pomade 
with  liquid  petrolatum,  which  absorbs  the  oil,  and  extracting  the  latter 
from  its  petroleum  solution  by  shaking  with  acetone. 

VIII.  Percolation. — Of  late,  perfume  chemists  have  been  extracting 
floral  volatile  oils  more  or  less  associated  with  solid  fats  by  percolating 
the  flowers  with  low-boiling  solvents,  such  as  methyl  chloride.  It  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  more  than  this  brief  statement 
as  to  extraction  of  volatile  oils,  and  for  further  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  books  on  volatile  oils  and  perfumes  cited  in  the  bibliography. 

OLEUM  CAJUPUTI— OU  of  Cajuput 
(Ol.  Cajup. — Cajuput  Oil — Oil  of  Cajeput) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  and  twigs  of  several  vaiieties  of 
Melaleuca  Leucadendran  Linn6,  especially  the  var.  Cajepuli  Roxbui^h  and  the  var. 
minor  Smith  (Fam.  Myriaceas),  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles, 
in  a  cool  place. 

Summarized   Deacrirdion. 

Colorless  or  yellowish  liquid;  peculiar,  agreeable  camphoraceous  odor;  aromstic, 
slightly  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  1  volume  oi  80  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.912  to 
0.925;   optical  rotation,    —4**  in  100-mm.  tube.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  288. 

For  teste  for  iderUUy  and  for  impurities:  (heavy  metals)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  288  and  also 
Part  V  of  this  book. 

Composition, — Cineol  (p.  735),  55  per  cent.,  a  solid  t^rpineol,  small 
amount  of  terpenes,  aldehydes,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  green  color  of  most  cajuput  oil  is  due  to  the  copper 
absorbed  from  the  still. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant  and  rubefacient. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

OLEUM  CHENOPODn— Oil  of  Chenopodium 
(Ol.  Chenopod. — Oil  of  American  Wormseed) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Chenopodium  ambrosioidee  anthelmifUieum  Lina^ 
(Fam.  Chenopodiacea),  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  i 
cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  disagreeable  odor  and  taste;  aolul^ 
in  8  volumes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol;  optical  rotation  —4®  to  —10*  in  100-mm.  tube. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  290. 

Composition. — A  terpene,  CioHie,  ascaridole,  CioHwOj,  an  unstable 
organic  dioxide,  exploding  when  heated  with  mineral  acids. 

Remarks. — The  "optical  rotation,"  mentioned  in  the  official  defini- 
tion, refers  to  the  deflection  of  the  ray  of  light  when  passing  through  100 
millimeters  of  the  oil  contained  in  tiie  tube  of  a  polarizing  apparatus 
(p.  735).  Ibcplanatory  of  the  measurement  of  the  angle  in  tiiis  ctae 
(—4®  to  —10**),  it  may  be  stated  that  the  minus  sign  means  a  rotation 
to  the  left  (Uevogyrate),  while  tiie  4^  of  rotation  is  bi^ed  on  the  standard 
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360®  of  the  circle.  If  the  substance  rotated  the  ray  of  light  6**  to  the 
right,  it  would  be  expressed  "+6°."  This  statement  as  to  the  angle  of 
rotation  is  here  given  not  only  to  explain  this  particular  case,  but  also 
because  similar  data  are  given  regarding  many  of  the  oils  of  the  present 
pharmacopoeia. 

Medical  Properties. — Anthelmintic,  usually  administered  mixed  with 
castor  oil.  The  oil  is  distinctly  toxic,  because  of  the  ascaridole  which  it 
contains. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

Chenopoditmi,  or  American  wormseedf  was  official  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890. 
Its  only  important  constituent  is  the  oil  described  above. 

Oleum  Erigerontis  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  cU  of  erigeron  is  distilled  from  the  fresh 
flowering  herb  of  Erigeron  canadensis.  It  contains  dextrogyrate  limonene  and  is 
used  as  a  hemostatic  and  stimulant. 

OLEUM  JXJNIPERI— Oil  of  Juniper 
(01.  Junip. — ^Juniper  Oil — Oil  of  Juniper  Berries) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Juniperua  communUf  Linn6  (Fam. 
Pinaceoe).  Preserve  it  in  wellnstopperedi  amber-colored  bottles  in  a  cool  place,  pro- 
tected from  light. 

Summarized  Descripiian, 

Colorless,  faintly  green  or  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in 
4  volumes  of  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.854  to  0.879;  optical  rotation,  0®  to  —16®  in  100-mm. 
tube.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  293. 

Composition, — Pinene,  cadinene,  a  terpineol,  CioHnOH,  borneol  and 
iso-borneol. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant,  diuretic.  (Jin  (p.  182)  is  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  this  oil  prepared  by  distilling  fermented  juniper  berries,  and 
is  simulated  in  the  official  compound  spirit  of  juniper  (p.  182),  The 
simple  spirit  of  juniper  (p.  181)  is  also  official. 

Dose. — Of  oil,  0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

Juniperas  (XJ.S.F.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  the  fruit  of  Juniperua  communis.  Beside  the 
oil  (about  1  per  cent.)  the  berries  contain  fruit  acids,  pectin,  protein  and  resins.  It  is 
a  popular  domestic  diuretic.    Dose,  1  drachm. 

OLEUM  LAVANDULiB— Oil  of  Lavender 
(Ol.  Lavand. — Oleum  Lavandul»  Plorum,  U.S.P.  VIII) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowering  tops  of  Lavandula  vera  De  CandoUe 
(Jxwandula  officinalis  Chaix,  Lavandula  spica  Linn^)  (Fam.  LabiatcB).    Preserve  it  in 
-well-fltoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 
Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  3  volumes  of 
70  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  wr.  0.875  to  0.888;  optical  rotation,  —1®  to  —10®  in  100-mm. 
tube.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  294. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  alcohol  (volume  not  diminished  by  shaking 
-with  water).    Esters  (modified  volimietric  test)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  294. 

Composition. — ^LflBvogyxate  linalyl  acetate,  30  to  45  per  cent.;  geraniol, 
some  terpenee,  etc. 

Remarks.— Oil  of  spike  is  a  crude  oil  of  lavender,  made  by  distilling 
the  lavender  herb.  Most  of  the  oil  of  spike  in  the  American  market  is 
SL  factitious  product. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant.    Used  mostly  as  perfume.     Official 
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preparations:    Spirit  of  lavender  (p.    182)  and    compound   tincture  of 
lavender  (p.  229).     A  constituent  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  (p.  454). 
Dose.— 0.2  mil  (3  minims) . 

Oleum  Rose  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  oUo  of  rose,  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh 
flowers  of  Rosa  damascena.  It  consists  of  a  liquid  portion  containing  geraniol, 
(p.  732),  70  per  cent.;  citronellol,  20  per  cent.;  esters,  2.5  to  3.5  per  cent.;  and  a 
stearopten  which  is  a  mixture  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons. 

The  pure  oil  is  very  expensive,  since  it  re<^uires  3000  kilos  of  fresh  petals  to  vidd 
one  kilo  of  oil;  hence  the  commercial  article  is  grossly  adulterated — at  place  of  dis- 
tillation in  Biugaria — ^with  palmarosa  oil  (Turfish  geranium  oil),  and  m  the  open 
market  with  a  host  of  other  substances. 

As  these  adulterants  contain  no  stearopten,  the  congealing  point  test  of  the  fonner 
pharmacopoeia  was  aimed  to  distin^pish  the  pure  oil  from  aaulterated  specimens,  but 
as  the  spermaceti  is  added  to  sophisticated  oils  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  trae 
stearopten,  the  test  loses  some  of  its  value.  As  palmarosa  oil  consists  largely  of  gem- 
niol,  assays  for  that  body  have  no  value  in  determining  purity  of  rose  oil;  hence 
chemists  rely  chiefly  on  the  saponification  figures  such  as  aescribed  in  Part  V.  While 
the  saponification  number  of  oil  of  rose  is  10  to  17,  that  of  palmarosa  oil  is  30  to  50. 

Oil  of  rose  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  perfume. 

OLEUM  ROSMARINI— Oil  of  Rosemary 
(OL  Rosmar. — ^Rosemary  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowering  tops  of  Rosmarinus  ofidndii 
Linn6  (Fam.  LabiatcB),  yielding  not  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  of  ester,  cabulated  as 
bomyl  acetate  [CioHi7CsH802- 196.16]  and  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  tottl 
bomeol  [CioHnOH^  154.14].  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amoer-oolored  bottler 
in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor;  camphoraoeous  taste;  Bohble 
in  10  volumes  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  .0894  to  0.912.  For  details  see  U.S.P.. 
p.  300. 

For  aeeay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  300  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Composition. — ^Pinene,  camphene,  cineol,  camphor,  bomeol,  esters,  etc. 

Remarks, — It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  definition  that  the  official 
oil  must  contain  2.5  per  cent,  of  ester  and  10  per  cent,  borneol.  The 
ester  estimation  is  by  saponification  number,  while  the  borneol  is  assayed 
by  means  of  the  acetylization  test.  These  latter,  like  the  saponification 
test,  will  be  explained  in  chapter  on  Volumetric  Analjrsis  (p.  914). 

Medical  Properties,, — Carminative. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims).  ' 

OLEUM  SANTALI— OU  of  Santal 
(OL  Santal. — Santalwood  Oil — Oil  of  Sandalwood) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  wood  of  Santalum  aUmm  Linn4  (Fam.  SoMUdaemX 
yielding  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  alcohols,  calculated  as  santalol  [Ci»H|fO  * 
222.21].  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  pro- 
tected from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Pale  yellow,  somewhat  thick  liquid;  characteristic  odor;  soluble  in  5  volumes  of 
70  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.965  to  0.980;  optical  rotation,  -15*  to  -20' in  100- 
mm.  tube.  For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  300.  For  assay  see  U.S.P.,  p.  300  and  afai- 
Part  V  of  this  book. 

Composition. — Santalol  (a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  alcohols,  C\JEL%aO^: 
santalene  (a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  sequiterpenes,  CuHji) ;  a  santalol  (an 
aldehyde,  CiiHieO) ;  santanone  (a  mixture  of  ketones,  including  true  san- 
tanone,  CuHuO,  and  nor-camphor,  C^HmO);  santanone  aloohd,  CfHi«0; 
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a  hydrocarbon,  CnHis;  teresantalol,  an  alcohol,  CioHuO;  teresantalic 
acid,  CsHisCOOH,  and  esters  of  the  above-mentioned  alcohols  and  acids. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noted  that  this  oil  comes  from  a  different  source 
than  the  official  red  saunders. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Antiseptic  in  gonorrhea. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

OLEUM  THYMI— Oil  of  Thyme 
(01.  Thymi— Thyme  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  flowering  plant  of  Thymus  tmlgaria  Linn6  (Fam. 
Labiata),  and  containing  not  less  than  20  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  phenols.  Preserve 
it  in  well-stoppered,  amDer-coIored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Descriviion. 

Colorless  or  rea  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  2  volumes  of  80 
per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.894  to  0.930;  slightly  levorotatory.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  304. 

For  teste  for  iderUitv,  for  impurUieSf  phenol  (aqueous  solution  not  colored  blue  or 
violet  by  ferric  chloride). 

Outline  of  Assay, — Shake  in  a  cassia  flask  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  then 
fill  flask  up  to  the  graduations  in  the  neck.  Insoluble  part  should  represent  not  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  original  volume.    For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Composition. — Thymol,  cimiene,  levorotatory  pinene,  borneol,  lina- 
lool,  carvacrd,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  valuation  of  oil  of  thyme  is  based  by  the  U.S.P.  IX 
on  the  phenol  content,  which  should  be  at  least  20  per  cent.  The  assay 
given  above  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  phenols,  when  treated  with 
alkaU,  saponify  and  become  soluble  in  water.  Thus,  from  what  was 
originally  10  mils  of  water-insoluble  oil,  2  mils  become  soluble  through 
action  of  alkali,  leaving  8  mils  of  water-insoluble  residue. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative  and  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

VOLATILE  OIL  DRUGS 

VALERIANA— Valerian 
(Valer.) 

The  dried  rhisome  and  roots  of  Valeriana  officinalis  Linn^  (Fam.  Valerianacea). 

Constiti^erUs. — Volatile  oil,  resin,  acids,  etc. 

The  vq^atile  oil  is  composed  of  the  terpenes,  camphene  and  pinene; 
borneol  esters,  chiefly  the  valerianate,  9.5  per  cent.,  and  several  other 
bodies.  It  is  now  thought  that  all  the  valerianic  acid  present  is  in  the  form 
of  the  ester  above  mentioned. 

Medical  Properties. — Sedative  in  hysteria.  Administered  as  tincture, 
U.S.P.  (p.  233),  and  the  ammoniated  tiricture,  U.S.P.  (p.  233).  The 
valerianates,  especially  ammonium  valerianate,  are  popular,  an  elixir 
of  which  is  recognized  by  the  National  Formulary  (p.  207). 

Dose. — Of  drug,  2  grammes  (30  grains). 

YIBURNUM  PRUNIFOLnTM— Viburnum  PrunifoUum 
(Vibum.  Pnm. — ^Black  Haw — Viburnum) 

The  dried  bark  of  Viburnum  prunifolium  Linn6  or  of  Viburnum  Leniago  Linn^ 
(Fam.  CaprifoliaceoB),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  of 
wood  or  other  foreign  matter. 
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Constituents. — Valeric  acid  and  bitter,  resinous  principles,  one  of  the 
latter  being  called  vHmrnin. 

Remarks, — This  bark  is  placed  in  this  chapter  merely  for  the  lack  of 
a  better  position.  If  it  possesses  any  medicinal  activity,  it  is  due  to  the 
valerianic  acid  it  contains,  hence  they  can  best  be  considered  along  with 
valerian.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  drug  contains  no  volatik  oti, 
hence  its  study  in  this  chapter  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inconsistent  and 
possibly  misleading. 

Medical  Properties. — The  drug  is  popularly  esteemed  as  nervines, 
especially  in  internal  disorders;  having  been  of  late  largely  advertised 
among  physicians,  through  the  exploiting  of  a  proprietary  prescription. 
The  present  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  fiuidextract  (p.  244)  and  ti)e 
extract  (p.  280). 

Dose. —  2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Viburnum  Opulus  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  cramp  hark,  is  prop^ly  obtained 
from  Viburnum  omduSf  var.  Americanum  (Miller)  Alton  (Fam.  CaprifaUacea) 
although  much  of  the  viburnum  opulus  of  commerce  consists  sdmost  entirely  of  the 
bark  of  Acer  spicata.  Its  value,  if  any,  like  that  of  black  haw,  is  due  to  the  vale- 
rianic acid  which  it  contains.     Dose,  30  graiiis. 

SASSAFRAS— Sassafras 

(Sassaf.) 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Sasaafraa  variifclium  (Salisbury)  O.  Kuntse  (Fam.  Laa- 
raceas),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  adhering  vood, 
collected  in  the  early  spring  or  autumn,  deprived  of  the  outer  corky  layer  and  diied. 

Cothstituents. — Volatile  oil,  7  per  cent. ;  resin,  a  tannin-like  body  called 
sa^safridy  tannic  acid,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative,  diaphoretic  (as  hot  infusion). 
Dose, — 10  grammes  (2J^  drachms). 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS— Oil  of  Sassafras 
(01.  Sassaf. — Sassafras  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  root  of  Sassafras  variifolium  (Salisbury)  O.  Kuntie 
(Fam.  Lauracece).  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-coloied  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellow  or  reddish-yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  2  volumes 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  1.065  to  1.077;  optical  rotation  +3**  to  +  4**  in  lOO-min. 
Ifube.     For  details  see  U.S^r.,  p.  301. 

Composition. — Safrol,  80  per  cent. ;  pinene  and  phellandre^ie,  10  ptf 
cent.;  dextrogyrate  camphor,  6.8  per  cent.;  eugenol,  8esquiterp)enes,  ett. 

Medical  Pro7)€rfo*es.— Stimulant  and  carminative.  Used  largely  in 
liniments. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

CINNAMOMUM  SAIGONICUM— Saigon  Cinnamon 

(Cinnam.  Saigon.) 

The  dried  bark  of  an  undetermined  species  of  Cinnam&mum  (Fam.  LauraeetB). 

CINNAMOMUM  ZETLANICUM— Ceylon  Cinnamon 

(Cinnam.  Zeylan.) 

The  dried  bark  of  cultivated  trees  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  Brejme  (Fam. 
Ijauracece)f  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  3  per  cent,  c^  the  outer 
bark  or  other  foreign  matter. 
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Constituents. — Both  barks  contain  volatile  oil,  mucilage,  only  traces  of 
starch,  etc. 

fiemarte.— These  two  barks  are  similar  in  properties,  but  widely 
different  in  appearance,  Saigon  cinnamon  being  in  pieces  not  unlike 
ordinary  barks  of  same  sizes;  while  Ceylon  cinnamon,  which  is  the  inner 
barky  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  comes  in  tightly  rolled  quills.  The  oil 
from  these  two  barks  is  not  identical  with  the  official  oil. 

Official  preparcUions  (all  from  the  Saigon  bark) :  Tincture  cinnamon^ 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  compound  tincture  of  gambir,  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  aromatic  powder. 

Medical  Properties, — Carminative,  flavor. 

Dose, — Of  each  bark,  250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Cassia  cinnamon,  the  bark  of  Cinnamamum  Cassia,  was  recognized  by  the  phar- 
macopceia  of  1890,  out  was  dropped  in  the  eighth  revision. 

OLEUM  CASSLS— Oil  of  Cinnamon 
(01.  Cass. — Oleum  Cinnamomi,  U.S.P.  VIII — Cassia  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Cinnamomum  Cassia  (Nees)  Blume  (Fam.  LauraeecB), 
rectified  by  steam  distillation  and  yielding  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
cinnamic  aldehyde  [CgHgO  »  132.06].  Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Yellowish  or  brownish  liquid,  darkens  and  thickens  on  agin^  and  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  sp.  er.  1.045  to  1.063;  optical  rotation,  +1''  to 
—  1**  in  100-mm.  tube.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  290. 

For  teste  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Heavy  metals  (hydrogen  sulphide  test).  Rosin 
(solution  in  petroletun  benzine  not  turned  green  by  shakmg  with  copper  acetate 
solution)  for  assay  see  oil  of  caraway. 

Composition. — Cinnamic  aldehyde,  75  per  cent. ;  methyl-orthocumaric 
aldehyde,  cinnamyl  acetate,  free  cinnamic  acid,  etc. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  official  definition  given  above 
does  not  specify  which  part  of  the  Cassia  cinnamon  plant  furnishes  the 
oil.  In  truth,  all  parts  yield  it,  but  the  commercial  source  is  usually 
the  leaves  and  twigs.  The  oil  is  not  identical  with  that  from  Ceylon 
cinnamon;  in  fact,  the  only  point  of  similarity  is  that  the  bulk  of  both 
oils  consists  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  (p.  721).  Cinnamic  acid  present  in 
the  oil  attacks  metals,  and  as  the  oil  is  shipped  from  China  in  lead  con- 
tainers, that  metal  is  apt  to  be  found  in  the  oil;  hence  the  pharmacopceial 
test  for  heavy  metals. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant,  rubefacient,  flavor.  Used  in  pre- 
paring cinnamon  water,  U.S.P.  (p.  176),  and  spirit  of  cinnamon,  U.S.P. 
(p.  181). 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

EUCALYPTUS— Eucalyptus 
(Eucalypt. — Blue  Gum  Leaves) 

The  dried  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  Globitlus  Labillardi^re  (Fam.  Myrlacea),  collected 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  tree,  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  3 
per  cent,  of  the  stems,  fruits  ana  other  foreign  matter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  6  per  cent.;  chlorophyll,  resin,  tannin,  etc. 
Medical  Properties. — ^Stimulant,  carminative,  antiseptic.    The  jluidr 
extract  (p.  244)  is  official. 

Dose. — 2  granunes  (30  grains). 
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OLEUM  EUCALTPTI— Oil  of  Eucalyptus 
(OL  Eucalypt — ^Eucalyptus  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus  Labillatdiire 
(Fam.  MyriaceoB)  or  from  some  other  species  of  Euoalyptus,  and  yielding  not  les 
than  70  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  eucalyptol  (cineol)  [CioHisO  =  154.14].  Preser?e 
it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  Ught. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  pale-yellow  liquid;  characteristic  camphoraceous  odor;  pungent  spicy, 
cooling  taste;  soluble  in  4  parts  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.905  to  0.925.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  291. 

For  tests  for  identity ^  for  impurities:  Other  eucalyptus  oils  containing  much  phel- 
landrene  (no  crystals  of  phellandrene  nitrite  when  treated  with  sodium  nitxite  and 
glacial  acetic  acid). 

Oudinecf  Assay, — Form  eucalvptol  arsenate  by  treating  the  oil  with  araenic  acid 
T.  S.  at  O^'Cf.  Carefully  dry  this  between  filter  paper,  transfer  to  a  cassia  flask,  add 
hot  distilled  water  and.  read  volume  of  the  separated  eucalyptol.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  292. 

Composition, — Eucalyptol  (or  cineol),  50  per  cent.;  dextrpgjTate 
pinene;  other  terpenes  (little  or  no  phellandrene),  etc. 

Remarks. — ^The  cineol  assay  given  above  is  based  on  the  formation 
of  solid  cineol  arsenate.  The  dried  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  a 
cassia  flask  and  is  treated  with  warm  water,  when  the  cineol  separates 
as  an  oily  liquid,  and  its  volume  can  be  measured.  Ten  mils  of  oil  should 
by  this  process  yield  7  mils  of  cineol.  Note  that  cineol  is  official  (see 
Eucalyptol,  p.  735). 

Medical  Properties. — Antiseptic. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

BUCHU— Buchu 

The  dried  leaves  of  Barosma  hetulina  (Thunberg)  Bartlin^  and  Wendiandy  knovD 
in  commerce  as  Short  Buchu;  or  of  Barosma  serralijolia  (Curtis)  Willdenow,  known  in 
commerce  as  Long  Buchu  (Fam.  Rutacea),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  d 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  stems  and  other  foreign  matter. 

Constitvents. — Volatile  oil,  fat,  mucilage,  chlorophyll,  etc. 

Bemwks. — The  volatile  oil  contains  a  stearopten,  dio^hend  [t 
phenol,  CioHie02,  which  turns  green  black  with  ferric  chloride),  while 
the  eleoptene  consists  of  a  terpene,  CioHis,  and  a  ketone  resembling 
menthone. 

Remarks. — The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  valuable  drug 
of  South  Africa  is  its  peculiar  and  pleasant  odor. 

Medical  Properties.— Stimulant,  diuretic.  Administered  as  infusioB 
and  as  fiuidextract,  U.S.P.  (p.  244). 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Hedeoma  (U.S.P.  VIII).  or  pennyroydlf  is  the  dried  leaves  and  flowering  top  o' 
Hedeoma  pulegioides  (Linne)  Persoon  (Fam.  LabiatcB).  Its  chief  consitituent  is  itj 
volatile  oil.  It  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  emmenagogue,  carminative,  in  120-gnifi 
doses 

oieum  Hedeomae  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  oU  of  pennyroyal,  is  distilled  from  the  leavff 
and  flowering  tops  of  Hedeoma.  It  contains  pulegone,  CioHifO  (24  per  cent. 
methyl-cyclohexanone  (6  per  cent.),  menthones  (60  per  cent.),  pinene,  lunonefi*. 
dipentene,  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  a  phenol,  formic,  butyric  and  other  acidskfive  ^ 
combined.  It  is  an  emmenagogue  and  as  it  is  frequently  used  as  an  aboxtioacDt,  iti 
sale  is  prohibited  in  many  States.    Dose,  3  minims. 
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MENTHA  PIPERITA— Peppermint 
(Menfh.  Pip.) 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Mentha  piperita  IAnn6  (Fam.  LdbtaUx). 

Constituents, — Volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative,  stimulant,  flavor.     The  herb  is  used 
to  color  the  official  srpirit  of  peppermint  (p.  182). 
Dose.— 4  grammes  (60  grains). 


OLEUM  MENTKS  PIPERITiS— OU  oiF  Peppermint 

(Ol.  Menth.  Pip. — Peppermint  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  flowering  plant  of  Mentha  piperita  Linn^  (Fam. 
Labiata),  rectified  by  steam  distillation,  and  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  esters, 
calculated  as  mentnyl  acetate  [CioH}9CsHsOs=»198.18]|  and  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  total  menthol  [CioHwOH  — 156.16],  free  and  as  esters.  Preserve  it  in  well- 
stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  lic^uid,  strong  odor  of  peppermint:  pungent  taste,  foUowed  by  sensation  of 
cold  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth;  soluble  in  4  volumes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol; 
sp.  er.  0.896  to  0.908;  optical  rotation,  -23"  to  -33**  in  100-mm.  tube.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  295. 

For  teste  for  identUyj  for  impurities:  Dimethyl  sulphide  (no  white  film  when  first 
part  of  distillate  is  poured  upon  mercuric  chloride  T.  S.,  and  for  assay  see  U.S. P.,  p. 
296  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Assay. — For  esters  and  for  menthol,  see  Part  V. 

Composition. — Menthol,  U.S.P.;  methyl  acetate;  menthene  and  four- 
teen other  bodies. 

Remarks. — The  different  peppermint  oils — American,  English,  Jap- 
anese, German — are  not  identical  in  chemical  composition,  the  state- 
ment just  given  referring  to  the  American  oil.  Thus  the  Japanese 
oil  contains  70-91  per  cent,  total  menthol,  the  English  58  to  66  per 
cent.,  while  the  American  has  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  menthol  content 
was  formerly  considered  the  criterion  of  quality  of  the  oil;  hence  the 
test  provided  in  the  former  pharmacopoeias  that  a  sample  of  oil  placed 
in  freezing  mixture  should  yield  crystals  of  menthol.  Experience  has. 
shown,  however,  that  oil  of  the  best  quality  did  not  respond  to  this 
test,  which  was,  therefore,  omitted  in  the  last  revision.  The  assay 
for  menthol  (acetylization  test)  and  of  methyl  acetate  (saponification 
test)  will  be  given  under  volumetric,  analysis. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative  and  flavor.  Administered  as  spirit, 
U.S.P.  (p.  182).    The  oil  is  a  constituent  of  peppermint  wcUer,  U.S.P. 

(p.  177). 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

MENTHA  VnUDIS— Spearmint 
(Menth.  VirO 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Mentha  spicata  Lann6  (Mentha  viridis  Linn^ ) 
CFam.  LabieUa). 

OLEUM  MENTHA  VIRIDIS— Oil  of  Spearmint 
(OL  Menth.  Vir.— Spearmint  Oil) 

« 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  flowering  plant  of  Mentha  spicata  Linn6  (Mentha 
viridis  Linn6)  (Fam.  Labiata),  and  yielding  not  leas  than  43  per  cent,  by  volume,  of 
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carvone  [C10H14O  =  150.11].     Preserve  it  in  wellnstoppered,  amber-eolored  botUea, 
in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  solable 
in  1  voliune  of  80  per  cent,  idcohol:  sp.  gr.  0.917  to  0.934;  optical  rotation  -38^(0 
-55**  in  100-mm.  tube.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  296. 

Assay, — ^Like  oil  of  caraway. 

Composition. — ^Levogyre  carvone,  66  per  cent. ;  limonene,  phellandraie, 
dihydrocarvenone. 

Medical  Propreties. — ^Like  oil  of  peppermint  and  in  same  dose. 
Spirit  of  Spearmint.  U.S.P.  (p.  182),  is  made  from  the  oil  and  a  small 
amount  of  the  herb. 

Peppermint,  and  spearmint,  are  representatives  of  the  LdbiaUB,  the 
"lip  family,"  or  mint  family;  this  group  of  plants  being  so  called  because 
the  flowers  of  this  family  have  their  petals  united  with  a  two-lipped 
corolla,  as  shown  in  (Fig.  243),  the  flower  of  the  horsemint. 

The  plants  of  this  family  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  aromatic  volatile  oils,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  are  used  in  medicine.  Among  those  formerly 
official  may  be  cited  pennyroyal,  scullcap^  bonesetf  meltssa 
(Balm),  catnip,  thyme,  and  origanum. 

CARYOPHYLLUS— Clove 
(Caryoph. — Cloves) 

The  dried  flower-buds  of  Eugenia  aromaliea  (Linn6)  O.  Eontie 
Jambosa  Caryophyllus  (Sprengel)  NiedeiLsu  (Fam.  Myriaeeai, 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  ooit.  d 
the  peduncles,  stems  and  other  foreign  matter. 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil,  tannin,  gum  resin,  fixed 
oil. 

Remarks. — Cloves  are  not  fruit  nor  seed,  as  is  com- 
monly believed,  but  are  flower-buds.  Sliced  lengthwise,  the  sample  is 
found  hollow  in  the  upper  parts,  where  will  be  found  the  stamens,  which  look 
like  dried  threads.  Cloves  are  used  as  a  spice,  and  are  largely  adult^ated. 
For  instance,  whole  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled  have 
been  put  on  the  market.  These  are  detected  by  the  fact  that  such 
exhausted  cloves  float  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  water,  while  the 
true  article,  containing  the  heavy  volatile  oil,  will  either  sink  or  float 
in  an  upright  position.  The  powder  is  adulterated  with  starchy 
materia!  or  with  mineral  substances,  which  impurities  can  be  detect^ 
by  the  fact  that  pm-e  powdered  cloves,  when  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope, contain  few  or  no  starch-grains,  no  "stone-cells"  (as  does  ground 
cocoanut  shell,  another  adulterant),  and  yield,  on  burning,  no  more  than 
8  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Clove   is   used    in   the   foUowing   ofiicial  preparations:  Compow^ 
tincture  of  lavender  and  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLI— OU  of  Qovc 
(OL  Caryoph.— Clove  Oil— OU  of  Cloves) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  flower-buds  of  Etigenia  Aromatiea  dinn^}  0. 
Euntze  Jambosa  Caryophyllus  CSprengel)  Niedenzu  (Fam.  MyrtaceoB),  and  yiMng 


Fig.  243. — Horaemint 
flower. 
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not  less  than  82  per  cent,  by  volume  of  eugenol  [CioHisOs  «  164.10].    Preserve  it  in 
well-etoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  darkens  and  thickens  on  age  and  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  2  volumes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol; 
sp.  gr.  1.038  to  1.060;  optical  rotation,  not  more  than  —V  W  in  100-mm.  tube.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  289. 

For  teals  for  iderUityy  for  impiuriiies:  Phenol  (aqueous  solution  not  colored  blue  or 
violet  with  ferric  chloride).    See  U.S.P.,  p.  289. 

(hiiline  of  Assay. — The  oil  is  shaken  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  in  a  cassia 
flask;  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  graduations  with  the  alkaline  solution  and  the  volume 
of  the  insoluble  portion  is  read.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  289. 

Composition. — Eugenol  (80  to  92  per  cent.);  a  number  of  alcohols 
(methyl,  methylamyl,  furfuryl,  benzyl,  etc.);  a  number  of  ketones  (ace- 
tone, methyl-amyl  ketone,  etc.);  several  aldehydes  (dimethyl-furyl-alde- 
hyde,  etc.) ;  esters  (methyl  salicylate,  etc.) ;  and  caryophyllene. 

Remarks. — The  assay  given  above  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  oil  of  thyme  (p.  743),  namely,  dissolving  of  the  phenol  in  alkaline 
solution  and  measuring  the  residual  liquid. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant.     Used  in  toothache. 

Dose, — 0.2  mil  (2  minims). 

ANISUM— Anise 
(Anis. — ^Aniseed) 

The  dried  rii>e  fruit  of  PimpineUa  Anisum  Linn^  (Fam.  UmbeUifsfrcB)  without  the 
presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds  and  other  vegetable 
matter. 

Consttuertts — Volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  anise,  when  triturated 
-with  potassium  hydtoxide  solution,  should  not  ^ve  a  mouse-like  odor. 
This  test  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  poisonous  conium  (p.  835),  which 
closely  resembles  anise  in  appearance. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative,  stimulant,  flavor. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

lUicium.  or  star  anise,  the  fruit  of  lUicium  verum,  was  official  in  the  pharmacopceia 
of  1890,  ana  is  here  mentioned  because  it  yields  an  oil  identical  with  that  from  anise. 

OLETTM  ANISI— Oil  of  Anise— OU  of  Star  Anise 

(Ol.  Anisi. — Anise  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  PimpineUa  Anisum  Linn6  (Fam. 
CZtrBbellifera)  or  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  lUicium  verum  Hooker  fiUus  (Fam.  MapnoHacecB). 
1*lie  botanical  source  from  which  it  is  derived  must  be  stated  on  the  label.  If  solid 
m&^^nal  has  separated,  carefully  warm  the  Oil  until  liquefied,  and  thoroughly  mix  it 
h»ef  ore  dispensing.  Preserve  it  in  w^-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  protected 
from  light. 

^Md'tnmarized  Description. 

Oolorless  or  pale  yellow  strongly  refractive  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste; 
9oIul=>le  in  3  volumes  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.978  to  0.98S;  refractive  index, 
1.5^44  to  1.560;  congeaUng  point,  not  less  than  15^0.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  287. 

JPor  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Oil  of  fennel  (oil  is  leevorotary).  Phenols  (alco- 
bolio  solution  not  colored  blue  or  brown  by  ferric  chloride).  Heavy  metals  (hydro- 
gen sulphide  test  see  U.S.P.,  p.  287  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

CfomposUion. — ^Anethol,  80  to  90  per  cent.;  methyl-chavicol,  both 
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Remarks. — ^As  anethol  is  a  solid,  the  congealing  point  of  the  oil 
(15**C.)  is  a  criterion  of  value. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative  and  flavor.  Used  in  making  anut 
water  (p.  174)  and  spirit  of  anise  (p.  180).  It  is  also  a  constituent  of 
paregoric  (p.  230). 

Dose.— 6.2  mil  (3  minims). 

CORIANDRUM— Coriander 
(Coriand. — Coriander  Seed) 

The  dried  ripe  fruits  of  Coriandrum  acUivum  Linn6  (Fam.  UmbeUiferoB),  withoat 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  other  fruits,  seeds,  or  forei|D 
matter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  J4  to  J^  per  cent.;  fixed  oil,  etc. 
Medical  Properties, — Aromatic,  carminative. 
Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

OLEUM  CORIANDRI— Oil  of  Coriander 
(Ol.  Coriand. — Coriander  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distiUed  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Coriandrum  aoHoum  Linn6  (Fam.  (*n- 
heUiferas).  Preserve  it  in  weUnstoppered,  amber-oolored  bottles,  in  a  oool  place,  pro- 
tected from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  3  vdumes 
of  70  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.863  to  0.875;  optical  rotation,  +8**  to  +13^  in  100- 
mm.  tube.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  291. 

Composition. — ^Pinene,  cymene  and  other  terpenes:  d-linalool,  geraniol. 
1-bomeol  and  their  acetic  esters;  decylic  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative.  A  constituent  of  syrup  of  senna 
(p.  200). 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

FCBNICULUM— Fennel 
(Foenic. — Fennel  Seed) 

The  dried,  ripe  fruits  of  cultivated  varieties  of  Fcmiculum  vulffore  Miller  (Fam. 
UmbeUiJeras),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  foieiKi^ 
matter. 

ConstUuerUs. — Volatile  oil,  2  to  4  per  cent. ;  fixed  oil,  etc. 
Medical  Properties. — ^Carminative,  stimulant.    A  constituent  of  com- 
pound infusion  of  senna  (p.  217). 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

OLEUM  FGBNICULI— Oil  of  Fennel 

(Ol.  FoBnic— Fennel  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  ripe  fruit  collected  from  cultivated  varietieBt^' 
Fanustdum  tndgare  Miller  (Fam.  UmbellifercB),  If  wholly  or  partly  soUdified,  euf 
fully  warm  the  Oil  until  liquefied  and  thoroughly  mix  it  bisfore  dispensing.  Presm? 
it  in  weUnstoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  oool  place,  protected  from  light- 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  8  vohimei 
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of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.953  to  0.973; 
optical  rotation,  4-12"  to  +24°  in  lOQ-mm.  tube.    For  details'see  U.S.P.,  p.  292. 

Congealing  Point, — ^At  least  3"C.  Details  as  given  imder  Oil  of  Anise,  except  that 
oil  is  to  be  cmUed  to  — 0°C. 

Compositicn, — Anethol,  60  to  60  per  cent. ;  fenchone,  a  ketone  having 
formula  CioHieO;  pinene;  dipentene;  etc. 

Medical  Properties.— Carminative.  Very  popular  among  German 
physicians  as  a  constituent  of  digestive  powders.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  com'pound  licorice  powder  (p.  293)  and  of  compound  spirit  of  juniper 
(p.  181), 

Dose, — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

CARUM— Caraway 

(Caraway  Seed) 

The  dried  fruits  of  Coram  Carvi  linn^  (Fam.  Umbelliferts).  Without  the  presence 
or  admixture  of  more  thaq  3  per  cent,  of  other  fruits,  seeds  or  foreign  matter. 
Preserve  Caraway  in  tightly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or 
carbon  tetrachloride,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  5  per  cent.;  fixed  oil;  resin. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative,  stimulant,  flavor. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

OLEUM  CARI— Oil  of  Caraway 
(OL  Cari— Caraway  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Coram  Carvi  Linn6  (Fam.  UmbeUifera), 
and  yielding  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  carvone  [GioHuO^ldO.ll]. 
Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  8  volumes 
of  80  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.900  to  0.910;  optical  rotation,  +70*"  to  +80*"  in 
lOO-mm.  tube.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  289. 

Outline  of  Assay. — Shake  the  oil  in  a  cassia  flask  with  a  care-  A 

fully  neutrahsed  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  heat  mixture  ^ 

on  a  water-bath,  then  cool,  fill  tJie  flask  to  the  graduations  with  the 
sulphite  solution  and  read  the  volume  of  the  undissolved  oiL 

Composition. — Carvone,  60  to  60  per  cent. ;  dextrogyrate 
limonene;  etc. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  above  that  the  pharmacopoeia 
g;ives  an  assay  of  the  carvone  content  of  this  oil.     This 
assay  is  based  upon  the  solubiUty  of  this  ketone  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sidphite;  that  chemical  forming  water-soluble 
compounds  with  aldehydes  and  ketones.     When  10  mils 
of  the  oil  is  warmed  with  the  sulphite  solution,  all  of  the 
carvone  is  dissolved  leaving  the  other  constituents  of  the  ^-  ^j^^*"^ 
oil  floating  on  top  as  an  insoluble  layer.     As  carvone  should 
constitute  50  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  oil,  the  insoluble  residue  from 
10  mils,  should  measure  not  more  than  5  mils.    The  operation  is  carried 
:>ut  in  a  cassia  flask  (Fig.  244). 

The  same  method  is  employed  in  determining  the  cinnamic  aldehyde 
content  of  oil  of  cinnamon  (p.  745)  and  the  carvone  content  of  oil  of 
spearmint  (p.  748). 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative.  A  constituent  of  compound  spirit 
^f  jumper  (p.  181). 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 
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PBTROSELmUM— Parsley  Fruit 
(PetroseL — Parsley  Seed) 

« 

The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Petroadinum  aalumm  Hoffman  (Fam.  VmoeUiJertgjf  without 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds  or  other  znatter. 
Preserve  Parsley  Fruit  carefully  in  tightly  closed  containers,  protected  from  Ught 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil  (1.4  per  cent.);  fixed  oil  (22  p^  cent.); 
pectin;  chlorophyll;  tannin;  apiol  (p.  722). 

Remarks, — This  drug  was  introduced  into  the  present  pharmacopceia, 
since  it  is  used  to  make  the  oleoresin. 
Medical  Properties. — Emmenagogue. 
-  Dose. — No  dose  is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  since  the  oleoresin 
is  used  almost  exclusively.    The  fruit  can,  however,  be  administered  in 
15-grain  doses.  •  -        --  - 

Parsley  root  is  described  in  the  National  Formulary  and  a  recipe  for 
its  fluidextract  is  also  given  (p.  250). 

The  drugs  last  studied — anise,  fennel,  coriander,  caraway  and  parsley 
— «,re  representatives  of  the  Umbelliferae;  the  parsley  family,  whose 
flowers  are  arranged  on  stalks  which  radiate  Uke  rods  of  an  umbrelk. 
as  shown  in  Fig.  245. 

Most  official  drugs  yielded  by  the  Umbellifer®  are 
fruit,  which  are,  unfortunately,  commonly  called 
''seeds." 

A  fruit  can  vary  from  a  seed,  with  its  dry  ovary  wall. 
to  very  elaborate  fruit,  which  include  several  other 
organs  attached  to  the  ovary.  Thus,  when  we  examine 
an  apple,  we  find  three  distinct  layers — the  red  sldn. 
the  white  meat,  and  the  papery  core  surrounding  the 
seed.  Of  these  layers,  only  the  core  represents  the 
Fig'  245.— inflores-  ovary  Wall,  the  meat  and  skin  being  a  mcfdification  of 
(Mhematio)!"**^*''*'*  auothcr  part  of  the  flower — the  green  calyx.    On  the 

other  hand,  an  acorn  likewise  represents  a  true  fruit, 
the  cup  being  a  cluster  of  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  ripened  ovary,  the 
latter  being  the  "  nut."  From  this  can  be  separated  the  outer  coat,  which 
represents  the  ovary  wall,  while  the  "kernel"  within,  with  its  shaggy 
coat,  represents  the  seed.  Similarly,  the  so-called  "seeds" — anise,  car- 
away,  coriander j  and  fennel — are  fruit  just  as  are  apples  and  acoms,  and. 
Uke  the  acorn,  the  ovary  wall  is  inconsiderable,  and  does  not  separate 
from  the  seed  of  its  own  free  will. 

Pimenta  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  aUspice,  is  the  dried,  nearly  ripe  fruit  i-f 
PimerUa  officinalis  Lindley  (F&m.  Myrtacecs.)  It  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  fixed  uf~ 
chlorophyll  and  traces  of  alkaloid.  It  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  canninatiTe  k 
16-gram  doses. 

OLEUM  PIMENTJE— Oil  of  Pimenta 


(Ol.  Piment.— Pimento  Oil— Oil  of  Allspice) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Pimenta  officinalis  Lindley  (Fam.  Myrtacta) 
yielding  not  less  than  65  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  eugenol  [CioHiiOs » 164.10].  Vrt- 
serve  it  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  hfht 
Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  yellow  or  reddish  liquid,  darkens  on  age;  characteristic  odor  and  tsgie: 
soluble  in  1  volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  and  in  2  volumes  of  70  per  oait«  akolnJ: 
sp.  gr.  1.018  to  1.048;  optical  rotation,  0*"  to  -4""  in  lOO-mm.  tube.  For  detaik  me 
U.S.P.,  p.  290. 

Assay. — like  that  of  oil  of  clove. 
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ConstitiAents. — Eugenol,  sesquiterpenes,  etc. 
Medical  Properties. — Carminative  and  flavor. 
Do9e. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

CARDAMOMI  SEMEN— Cardamom  Seed 
(Cardam.  Sem. — Cardamomum,  U.S.P.  VIII) 

The  dried  seeds  of  EUUaria  Cardamomum  White  et  Maton  (Fam.  Zingiberacea)^ 
recently  removed  from  the  capsules. 

CanstiiiLerUs. — Volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  starch,  etc.  The  volatile  oil  con- 
sists of  terpenes  (dipentene  and  terpene),  terpineol,  dneol,  terpinyl 
acetate. 

Remarks. — While  former  pharmacopoeias  recognized  the  entire  fruit 
of  cardamom,  including  the  pericarp  (or  ''hulls")  the  present  pharma- 
copceia  directs  the  use  of  seed  only.  Like  all  drugs  used  in  spices,  the 
commercial  powder  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  mineral  matter,  hence 
the  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  should  yield  not  more  than  4  per  cent. 
of  ash. 

Medical  Properties.— Cmsnn&tive,  stomachic.  Official  preparations: 
The  tincture  (p.  225)  and  the  compound  tincture  (p.  225).  Also  used  in 
compound  tincture  oj  gentian  (p.  227),  tincture  of  rhubarb  (p.  232),  and 
aromatic  powder  (p.  291). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SABAI^-^bal 

(Saw  Palmetto  Berries) 

The  partially  dried,  rii)e  fnpt  of  Serenoa  serrukUa  (Michaux)  Hooker  filius  (Fam. 
Palmai).  Preacove  Sabal  in  tightly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloro- 
form or  carbon  tetrachloride,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

ConsHtuenls. — Volatile  oil  (only  from  fresh  fruit),  1.3  per  oent.;  fixed 
oil  (ethyl  ethers  of  caproic,  caprylic,  oleic,  and  other  acids),  about  1.6  per 
(?ent.;  sugar  (pentoses),  5.4  per  cent.  The  presence  of  an  alkaloid  is  a 
subject  of  dispute. 

The  so-called  "  volatile  oil "  is  merely  an  ethyl  ester  of  the  various 
fatty  acids  found  in  the  fruit.  It  is  noted  only  in  alcoholic  ^enicals  of 
the  drug. 

Remarks. — ^As  apparently  the  only  really  active  constituent  is  volatile 
Dily  the  use  of  the  partly  dried  fruit  seems  of  no  service.  Several  large 
□cuuiuf acturers  prepare  the  fluidextract  from  fresh  fruit. 

Medical  Properties.— Supposedly  tonic  and  stimulant,  especiaOy  to 
the  reproductive  organs.  Reputation  chiefly  due  to  advertising  by 
loetrum  makers.     The  fluidextract  (p.  244)  is  official. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

AURANTII  AMARI  CORTEX— Bitter  Orange  Peel 

(Aiirant.  Amar.  Cort) 

The  dried  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Aurantium  amara  Linn^  (Fam.  RutactoB). 

Conetituenis. — -Volatile  oil;  fiesperidin;  an  acid,  C44H88O14;  resin;  au- 
^tn^iamarin,  a  bitter  gilucoside.    The  volatile  oil  is  chemically  identical 
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with  that  of  sweet  orange,  except  that  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  due  to  the 
aurantiamarin  it  contains.    This  oil  is  not  ofSicial. 

Medical  Properties. — Aromatic  bitter.  OfSicial  preparations,  the 
tincttire  (p.  223)  and  the  fluidextract  (p.  246),  in  compound  tindun 
of  cinchona  (p.  226)  and  compound  tincture  of  gentian  (p.  227). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

AURANTII  DULCIS  CORTEX— Sweet  Orange  Peel 

(Aurant  Dulc.  Cort) 

The  outer  rind  of  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit  of  CUrus  Aurantium  sinengis  GalleaofFam. 
RiUacecB). 

Constiiuenis.  Volatile  oil;  hesperidin,  C22H260i2,  a  glucoside  that  hy- 
drolyzes  to  hesperetin,  CieHuGc. 

Remarks. — Note  that  the  phafmacopceia  directs  the  use  of  the  outer 
rind — that  is,  the  thin  yellow  layer  must  be  separated  from  the  thick 
white  layer  (the  zest).  This  is  important  in  making  pharmaceuticals, 
since  the  zest  contains  a  body  that  blackens  with  iron  salts,  and  the  same 
will  be  true  of  preparations  made  from  the  peel  not  freed  from  the  aest. 
It  is  used  in  tincture  of  sweet  orange  (p.  223). 

OLEUM  AURANTn— Oil  of  Orange 

(Ol.  Aurant— Oleum  Aurantii  Corticis,  U.S.P.  VIII— Orange  Oil— Oil  of 

Sweet  Orange) 

A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fresh  peel  of  sweet  oruige,  Cttnu 
Aurantium  sinensis  Gallesio  (Fam.  RtUaceee),  and  its  vaneties.  Preserve  it  in  small, 
wellnstoppered,  amber-colored  bottles^  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light.  Oil  d 
Orangei  having  a  terebinthinate  odor  is  not  to  be  dispensed. 

Summarized  Descriptian. 

Yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.842  to  0.846;  refractive  inde^ 
1.4728  to  1.4737;  optical  rotation,  not  less  than  +  94**  in  lOO-mm.  tube;  first  5  m3a 
of  distillate  from  50  mils  of  oil  should  have  almost  the  same  refraction  ana  rotation  &< 
the  original  oil.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  287. 

Composition. — Dextrogyrate  limonene,  90  per  cent. ;  citralf  derivative 
of  anhydrogeraniol  (p.  732);  citronellal;  methyl  anthranUate  esterSy  etc. 

Remarks. — As  already  mentioned  (p.  728),  the  reason  why  oil  of 
orange  and  of  lemon  become  terebinthinate  is  through  the  conversioD 
of  their  limonene  into  dipentene.  This  change,  of  course,  ruins  the 
quality  of  the  oil,  and  it  is  poor  pharmacy  to  use  such  oils  in  prepara- 
tions. Of  the  several  schemes  suggested  to  prevent  this  decompoo- 
tion,  the  best  is  the  adding  of  a  small  amount  of  glycerin — say,  half 
an  ounce  to  four  ounces  of  oil — and  keeping  bottle  inverted.  In  this 
way  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  "sealed"  with  a  layer  of  the  glycerin, 
which  prevents  access  of  air.  When  the  oil  is  to  be  used,  the  bottle 
is  placed  in  an  upright  position  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  oil  decanted 
from  the  heavier  glycerin  layer.  This,  in  the  writer's  experience, 
proved  more  satisfactory  than  diluting  the  oil  with  alcohol.  Cotton- 
seed oil  or  olive  oil  may  be  substituted  for  glycerin  in  this  method.  The 
commercial  oil  is  likely  to  be  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  with 
the  terpenes  obtained  from  oil  of  lemon,  after  preparation  of  t«rpenel€ss 
oil  (p.  729).  The  polariscopic  and  refraction  readings  of  the  first  distilla- 
tion fraction  of  the  oil  outline  above  will  detect  these  sophistications. 
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Medical  Properties. — Flavor.  It  is  a  constituent  of  compound  spirit 
of  orange  (p.  180). 

Dose.— pO.2  mil  (3  minims). 

LIMONIS  CORTEX— Lemon  Peel 
(Limon.  Cort.) 

The  outer  rind  of  the  fresh  ripe  fruit  of  Citras  medica  Ldmonum  (Risso)  Hooker 
filius  (Fam.  Rutacece), 

Consiititenis. — Volatile  oil;  hesperidin,  etc. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noted  that  this  drug,  like  orange  peel,  is  the 
''outer  rind"  separated  from  the  zest  (p.  754). 

Medical  Properties, — Flavor.  Official  preparation,  tincture  of  lemon 
peel,  p.  229. 

OLEUM  LIMONIS— Oil  of  Lemon 
(Ol.  Limon — Lemon  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fresh  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Citrus 
medica  Limonum  (Risso)  Hooker  filius  (Fam.  RtUaceoe),  and  yieldingnot  less  than  4 
per  cent,  of  the  aldehydes  from  Oil  of  Lemon  calculated  as  citral  [CioHieO  =  152.13]. 
Preserve  it  in  wellnstoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light.     Oil  of  Lemon  having  a  terebinthinate  odor  is  not  to  be  dispensed. 

Summarized  Description. 

Pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  liqiiid,  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.851 
to  0.855;  refractive  index,  1.4744  to  1.4755;  optical  rotation,  4-57''  to  -|-64^  in  100- 
mm.  tube;  first  part  of  distillate  (see  oil  of  orange)  should  have  almost  same  refrac- 
tion and  rotation  as  the  original  oil.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  294. 

Composition. — Dextrogyrate  limonene,  90  per  cent.;  phellandrene; 
a-pinene;  1-camphene,  terpinene;  sesquiterpenes;  citral  7  to  10  per  cent.; 
citronellal;  esters,  etc. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  while  it  is  claimed  that  oil  of  lemon 
contains  7  to  10  per  cent,  citral,  the  pharmacopoeia  demands  not  less 
than  4  per  cent.  The  pharmacopoeial  assay  will  be  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Medical  Properties. — Flavoring.  Used  in  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
U.S.P.  (p.  457)  and  compound  spirit  of  orange,  U.S.P.  (p.  180).  Spirit 
of  lemon,  U.S.P.  1890,  has  been  replaced  by  tincture  of  lemon  peel. 

Dose. — Of  the  oil,  0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

Oil  of  hergamot,  U.S.P.  1890,  is  obtained  by  expression  of  the  rind  of  the  bergamot 
orangey  the  niiit  of  Citrus  Bergamia.  Its  green  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  copper 
from  its  container.     It  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

Oil  of  neroli,  U.S.P.  1890,  is  the  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  orange  flowers,  and 
[3  SL  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  orange  flower  water.     It  is  used  in  perfumery. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  thriee  oils — orange,  lemon,  and  bergamot — 
ire  obtained  by  expression  (as  already  described  on  p.  739)  of  the  rind 
yf  closely  allied  fruits;  that  this  group  of  fruit — orange,  lemon,  Ume, 
jtc. — ^forms  a  subdivision  of  the  plant  family,  Rutacese. 

MYMSTICA— Myristica 

(Myrist. — Nutmeg) 

The  ripe  seeds  of  Myristica  fragrans  Houttuyn  (Fam.  MyristicacecB)^  deprived 
f  the  ariili  and  seed-coats.  Preserve  the  kernels  in  tightly  closed  contamers,  add- 
ifr  a  fe'iv  drops  of  carbon  tetrachloride  or  chloroform  from  time  to  time  to'prevent 
r  tack  by  insects.    Reject  broken  or  wormy  kernels. 
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ConstUvents.^-^YohiXile  oil,  about  7  per  cent.;  fat,  about  25  per  cent.; 
starch,  etc.  Power  and  Salway  have  shown  that  the  fat,  called  mdrrug 
butter,  or  ail  of  mace,  and  obtained  by  expressing  nutmeg  between  hot 
plates,  contains  about  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  essential  oil;  about  73  per 
cent,  of  the  trimyristicin  (glyceryl  myristate)  and  small  amounts  of  other 
fatty  acids. 

Medical  Propertiea, — Stimulant,  stomachic,  flavor.  Used  in  cm- 
pound  tincture  of  lavender  (p.  229),  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb  (p.  232), 
and  aromatic  powder  (p.  291). 

Dose, — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

OLEUM  MTRISTICiE— OU  of  MyristiGa 
(OL  Myrist. — Myristica  Oil — Oil  of  Nutmeg) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  kernel  of  the  ripe  seed  of  Myristica  froffrans  HouttuTii 
(Fam.  Myriaticacece).  Preserve  it  in  wellnstoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  coot 
place,  protected  from  light. 

SummarUed  Description. 

C!olorles8  or  pale  yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  1  volame  <^ 
alcohol  and  in  3  volumes  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.859  to  0.924;  optical  rotation. 
+12^  to  +30^  in  100-mm.  tube;  on  evaporation  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  readitt 
is  left.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  297. 

Constituents. — Eugenol;  terpenes  (pinene,  camphene,  dipentene,et€.r 
alcohols  (linalool,  bomeol,  terpineol,  etc.);  myristiciv^'f  acids  (myristic, 
formic,  acetic,  etc.). 

Composition. — Myristicin  has  the  graphic  formula: 

rc4H7 

I  OCH,. 

and  is  the  narcotic  constituent  of  nutmeg. 

Medical  Properties. — Flavor.  A  constituent  of  aromaHc  spirit  of 
ammonia  (p.  454). 

Dose.— 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 


Mads  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV),  or  mace,  la  the  ariUoid  of  the  nutmeg.     It . 
a  volatile  oil  practically  identical  with  that  of  nutmeg,  and,  like  it,  is  used  as  a  a^ce. 

An  '^arilloid,''  or  ''arillus,"  as  an  outg;rowth  from  the  base  of  the  testa  or  seed- 
coat.  The  testa  of  different  seeds  vary  widely  in  appearance,  thus  the  teata  of  tbe 
almond  is  not  the  ''shell ''  of  the  aJmond,  for  the  shell  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  cfW} 
wall  and  is  a  part  of  the  fruit.  The  almond  testa  is  the  thin  brown  seuify  ooatiof 
which  can  be  removed  from  the  seed  by  soaking  in  warm  water. 

In  other  seeds  the  testa  is  hard  and  brittle.  Thus  cocoanut  is  a  huge  seed,  ^nd 
its  shell  a  testa.  In  myristica  the  testa  is  thin  and  brittle,  is  loose,  and  can  be  easilT 
removed,  and  the  official  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  seed  freed  from  this  brittle  tesu 
while  mace  is  the  arilloid  which  branches  irre^larly  over  the  testa  of  the  unbiote 
seed.    Mace  is  given  as  a  carminative  in  8-gram  doses. 

DRUGS  CONTAINING  VOLATILE  OIL  AND  RESIN 

This  class  of  drugs  differs  from  the  volatile  oil  drugs  just  considered 
by  the  prominence  of  their  resin  content.  It  will  be  noted  that  most  of 
the  volatile  oil  drugs  just  considered  contained  resinous  matter,  but  tbefv 
resins  were  either  insignificant  as  to  amount  or  indifferent  as  to  actiTit} 
On  the  other  hand,  the  drugs  now  to  be  considered  owe  tJieir  activity 
as  much  to  the  resin  they  contain  as  to  their  volatile  oil,  and  it  wiD  be 
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noted  that  all  the  drugs  furnishing  official  pharmaceutic  oleoresins  (p. 
253)  are  here  considered.  As  to  the  chemistry  of  the  resinous  ingredients 
of  this  class  of  drugs,  let  it  be  said  that  a  general  consideration  of  that 
little  understood  class  of  bodies — the  resins — is  reserved  for  a  special 
chapter  (Chapter  XLVIII),  which,  perhaps,  would  be  the  better  place 
to  consider  drugs  of  the  class  under  consideration.  However,  since  these 
drugs  are  most  prominently  characterized  by  their  odor,  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  volatile  oil  they  contain,  it  is  well  to  consider  them  among  the 
volatile  oil  drugs.  It  might  be  stated  that  all  these  resinous  drugs 
should  be  extracted  with  stronger  alcohol. 

STILLINGIA— Stillingia 
(Stilling. — Queen's  Root) 

The  dried  roots  oi  Stillingia  syluatica  Linn^  (Fam.  EuphorhiacecB).  Preserve 
Stniingia  in  tightly  cloeed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon 
tetrachloride,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil;  resins;  stillingine,  an  alkaloid,  fixed  oil;  etc. 

One  of  the  resins  is  the  combination  of  a  phytosterol  with  fatty  acids  (acetic,  bu- 
tyric^ valeric,  angelic,  oleic,  etc.).  From  the  other  resin  was  isolated  a  phytosterolin, 
CmHm06>  vaniUin,  umbelliferon,  vanillic  and  other  acids. 

Medical  Properties, — Nauseant,  emetic,  in  small  doses.     More  or 
less  laxative.    Flu,laextradt  ofiicial  (p.  244). 
Dose, — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

SUMBUL— Sumbul 

(Musk-root) 

The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Ferula  Sumbul  TKauffmann)  Hooker  filius  (Fam. 
UmbdlifercB). 

Constituents. — Two  balsamic  resins;  trace  volatile  oil;  a  glucoside  of 
tLnibeUiferon,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Nerve  stimulant.  The  extract  (p.  280)  and 
the  fluidextract  (p.  244)  are  ofiicial. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

ASPmilTM— Aspidium 

(Male  Fern) 

The  rhizome  and  stipes  of  Dryopteria  FiXix-mas  (Linn4)  Schott,  or  of  Dryopteria 
marginaUs  (Linn^)  Asa  Grray  (Fam.  PolypodiacecB),  collected  in  the  autumn,  freed  from 
the  roots  and  dead  portions  of  rhizome  and  stipes  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  70®C.     Preserve  Aspidium  in  tightly  closed  containers  and  protected  from 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil;  fixed  oil;  resin;  fitidc  add  which  is  di- 
[>utyryl-phloroglucin,  tannaspidic  add;  pleritannic  add;  fdix  red,  etc. 
rh«  volatile  oil  consists  of  the  hexyl  and  octyl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids 
[butyric,  etc.),  also  free  fatty  acids. 

jBe??kirfc«.— Characteristic  for  good  quality  of  this  drug  is  its  green 
;olor,  which  fades  as  the  drug  becomes  old  and  worthless,  hence  the 
>]xajrmacist  should  use  only  such  samples  as  are  still  green. 
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Medical  Properties, — Tapeworm  expeller.     Used  almost  entirely  in 
the  form  of  the  oleoresin,  U.S.P.  (p.  254). 
Dose. — Of  drug,  4  grammes  (60  grains). 

ZINGIBER— Ginger 
(Zingib.) 

The  dried  rhizomes  of  Zingiber  officinale  Roscoe  (Fam.  Zingiberaceet)^  the  outer 
cortical  layers  of  which  are  often  either  partially  or  completely  removed.  Praene 
it  in  tightly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drop^  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetnchlo- 
nde,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil;  resin,  etc. 

The  volatile  oil  contains  sesquiterpenes,  terpenes,  citral,  methyl-heptanone, 
nonylaldehyde,  linalool,  d-bomeol,  acetic  and  caprylic  acid  esters,  chaviool,  cioeol 
and  a  characteristic  alcohol  zingiberol,  CisHuOH.  The  resin  consists  of  three  distiart 
resins,  and  when  fused  with  sodium  hydroxide,  yields  protocatechuic  acid. 

Remarks, — The  best  quality  of  ginger  comes  from  Jamaica,  and  occurs 
in  handsome  lobed  pieces  coated  white  with  Ume.  Preserved  ginger  u 
the  same  root  collected  in  the  spring  when  green  and  succulent  and  boiled 
with  syrup. 

Medical  Properties, — Carminative,  stimulant,  flavor.  Official  prepa- 
rations: Oleoresin  (p.  255),  tirhcture  (p.  234),  and  jluidextraci  (p.  244). 
The  last  is  used  in  making  the  syrup.  Powdered  ginger  is  a  constituent 
of  aromaiic  powder  (p.  291). 

Dose. — Of  drug,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Calamus  (TJ.S.P.  VIII),  or  sweet  flag,  is  the  uni)eeled^  dried  rhixome  of  Aoona  CoIa- 
mus  linn^  (Fam.  Aragea).    It  contains  volatile  oil,  resm,  acorinj  calamine  and  tUrch 

llie  ffolatile  oil  consists  of  pinene,  a  sesquiterpene,  fatty  acids  (acetiCt  heptylk. 
palmitic,  etc.),  eugenol,  asarone  and  asaryl  aldehyde,  cmd  calamus  camphor,  or  cals- 
meone,  CiftHstOs^  which  has  a  structure  resembling  cineol. 

^  Acorin  is  a  bitter  glucoside  that  hydrolyzes  to  glucose  and  a  terpens  and  wliicli 
oxidizes  to  acoretin. 

Calamus  is  used  as  a  carminative,  stimulant,  and  flavor.  The  whole  peeled  toot 
is  used  for  teething  infants  to  chew  upon.    Dose,  15  grains. 

CIMICIFnGA— Cimidfuga 

(Cimicif . — ^Black  Cohosh — ^Black  Snakeroot — Macrotys) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  CimiciSuga  raeemosa  (linn^)  Nuttall  (Fbd> 
RanuncuUiceoB),  without  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  stems  and  foreics 
matter. 

CcnstiiuerUs, — Acids  (oleic,  palmitic,  isoferulaic,  etc.);  sugar;  tannin; 
phytosterols,  trace  of  alkaloid,  etc. 

Medical  Properties, — Tonic  and  "blood  purifier"  in  domestic  practice. 
Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

SERPENTARIA— Serpentaria 
(Serpent. — Texas  Snakeroot — Virginia  Snakeroot) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  ix>ots  of  Arisiclockia  Serpentaria  Linn6,  known  in  oomme««« 
as  Virginia  Snakeroot,  or  of  Aristolochia  reticulata  Nuttall,  known  in  "^""'jyfJIf 
Texas  Snakeroot  (Fam.  Aristolockiaceoe),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  w  aw*** 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  stems  or  other  foreign  matter. 
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Constitikents. — Volatile  oil;  bitter  principle,  similar  to  quassin;  resin, 
arislolochine. 

The  volatile  oil  consisrts  chiefly  of  bomeol,  the  Texas  snakeroot  containing  also 
pinene. 

Remarks.-^It  will  be  observed  that  official  serpentaria  is  derived 
from  two  different  plants,  the  drugs,  however,  being  practically  identical 
in  medicinal  action. 

Medical  Properties. — Popular  tonic  and  "blood  purifier."  The  drug 
is  a  constituent  of  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  (p.  226). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

XANTHOXYLUM— Zanthozylum 
(Xanthoz. — Prickly  Ash  Bark) 

The  dried  bark  of  Xanthoxylum  americanum  Miller,  known  in  commerce  as  Northern 
Prickly  Ash  Bark,  or  Xanthoxylum  CUworHerculia  linn^,  known  in  commerce  as 
Southern  Prickly  Ash  Bark  (Fam.  Rutacece), 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil,  resin,  a  bitter  principle,  xanthoxylin;  ber- 
berin.  Xanthoxylin  from  northern  prickly  ash  is  C16H14O4,  while  that 
from  the  southern  is  C14H12O4. 

Remarks. — As  in  the  case  of  serpentaria,  two  different  plants  yield 
official  prickly  ash.  The  constituents  of  the  two  barks  are  practically 
identicsJ,  although  it  is  said  that  the  bitter  principle  (xanthoxylin)  from 
the  two  is  not  exactly  the  same. 

The  curious  name,  xanthoxylum,  has  a  distinct  and  sensible  meaning,  and  the  best 
^iray  in  which  to  present  the  matter  forcibly  is  to  mention  three  drugs  between  whose 
names  there  exists  a  similarity. 

These  are: 

Xanthoxylum,  from  the  Greek  ^^xanihos,"  yellow,  and  **xylon,'*  wood,  or  yellow 
virood. 

Erythroxylon,  from  the  Greek  **erythro8."  red,  and  **xyl(m/*  wood,  or  red  wood. 

Hsematoxylon,  from  the  Greek  '^haima,*  the  blood,  and  **xylony**  wood,  or  blood 
vrood. 

Medical  Properties. — Alterative,  diuretic,  sialagogue.  Administered 
ekS  fluidextract  (p.  244). 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains) 

MEZEREUM— Mezereum  / 

(Mezereon) 

The  dried  bark  of  Daphne  Mezereum  linn^.  Daphne  Gnidium  linnd,  or  of  Daphne 
Ua^ureola  Linn6  (Fam.  Thymdeaceae), 

Consiiiuerds. — Acrid  resin;  wax;  daphnin;  starch,  gum,  acids,  etc. 
X>£tphnin  is  a  glucoside  that  hydrolyzes  to  daphnetin. 

Medical  Properties. — Irritant,  sialagogue,  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 
The  drug  is  a  constituent  of  compound  fluidextract  of  sarsapariUa  (p.  247). 

JIatico  (U.S.P.  VIII:  N.F.  IV)  represent  the  dried  leaves  of  Piper  anguetifolium 
Riii2  and  Pavon  (Fam.  Piperacea).     It  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  tannin. 

1?he  volatile  oH  consists  of  tei^nes,  sesquiterpenes,  cineol  and  phenol  ethers  (asarone, 
eto.)-  As  the  conmiercial  oil  is  distilled  from  leaves  of  different  species  of  Piper,  its 
composition  is  quite  variable.  Matico  is  used  as  a  vulnerary  and  styptic.  Its  dose, 
w^i^exx  taken  intemaUy  is  60  grams. 
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ERIODICTYON— Eriodicyton 
(Briodict. — Yerba  Santa) 

The  dried  leaves  of  Eriodictyon  califomicum  (Hooker  and  Amott)  Greene  (Fam. 
HydrophyUacea),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  dsltems 
or  other  foreign  matter. 

Constituents. — Resins,  trace  of  volatile  oil,  tannin,  eriodictyol  (a 
phenol),  CifiHuOe,  homo-eriodictyol  (a  phenol,  CieHuOs  and  isomeric  with 
hesperetin),  3  per  cent. 

Medical  Properties. — Expectorant.  Chiefly  used  for  masking  tast* 
of  quinine,  the  aromatic  elixir  of  yerba  santa,  N.F.  (p.  207),  and  the 
aromatic  syrup  of  yerba  santa,  N.F.  (p.  202),  being  generally  employwl 
for  this  purpose.  These  are  prepared  from  the  oflScial  Jluidatrad 
(p.  244). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

GRINDBLIA— Giindelia 
(Grindel.) 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Grinddia  camporum  Greene,  or  OrisMa 
eimeifolia  NuttaU,  or  Orinddia  aquarrosa  (Pursh)  Dunai  (Fam.  CompoiiUB},  without 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  stems  and  other  foreign  matter. 

Constituents* — Volatile  oil,  fatty  acids  (formic,  cerotic,  palmitic,  etc.; 
free  and  as  glyceryl  esters;  a  phytosterol,  melting  at  166**C.;  an  alcohol 
CnHjgOa,  melting  at  256^;  a  phenol  C14H12O6,  melting  at  227^;  glucose, 
tajinin,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Recommended  for  asthma.  The  ofSdal  fiwd- 
extract  (p.  244)  is  also  used  externally  as  a  lotion  in  the  eruption  caused 
by  poison  oak. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Sabina  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  sanne,  is  composed  of  the  tops  of  Junipenu SabmaUsni 
(Fam.  Conifera).  It  contains  Volatile  oil,  and  resin.  The  natural  order  Gooifeff 
to  which  the  savine  tree  belongs,  is  commonly  called  the  pine  family  and  yields  maaj 
important  products,  as  turpentme  and  Canadli  turpentme.  Savin  represents  lea^ 
tope,  which  are  the  ends  of  the  branches,  hence  the  youngest  and  freshest  part  of  tbf 
trees.     It  is  used  as  an  emmenagogue  in  8-grain  doses. 

Oleum  Sabin»  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  ail  ofaaviney  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  topeof  8svill^ 
It  contains  sabinolf  CipHieO  (partly  as  acetic  acid  ester) ;  oadinene  and  posnbly  soa^ 
terpenes.    It  is  used  like  the  drug  in  1-minim  doses. 

CANNABIS— Cannabis 
(Cannab. — Cannabis  Indica,  U.S.P. VIII.  Guaza,  Ganjah) 

The  dried  flowering  tops  of  the  pistillate  plants  of  Cannabis  aaiwa  linn^  or  of  U» 
variety  indica  Lamarck  (Fam.  Mcracecs).  freed  from  the  thicker  stems  and  laife  foZiajp 
leaves  and  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  fniite 
or  other  foreign  matter.  CJannabis,  made  into  a  fluidextract  in  which  one  htndret 
mils  represent  one  hundred  grammes  of  the  drug  when  assayed  biologically,  ^^^S^ 
incoordination  when  administered  to  dogs  in  a  dose  of  not  niore  than  0.Q3  mil  g1 
fluidextract  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil;  resin;  bitter  substance;  canndiiM.  an 
alkaloid. 

The  volatile  oil  is  said  by  Personne  to  contain  canmiftene,  CiiH«^ 
while  other  writers  claim  it  consists  of  sesquiterpenes.     The  resin  cilW 
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cannabin  is  a  mixture^  the  active  ingredient  of  which  is  a  red  oily  mixture 
called  cannabinoL 

Remarks. — It  is  of  interest  that  while  the  plant  yielding  this  drug 
is  identical  with  the  American  hemp,  the  latter  plant  is  of  little  value  in 
medicine,  since  it  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  resin.  Houghton, 
however,  claims  that  the  American  hemp  is  as  active  as  the  Indian  if 
only  properly  prepared.  Marshall  claims  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
drug  is  due  to  the  oxidization  of  cannabinol  and  that  such  deterioration 
can  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  drug  hermetically  sealed. 

Medical  Properties. — Powerful  nervous  stimulant,  the  resinous  ex- 
tract being  used  in  the  far  East  by  smoking,  under  the  name  of  hashish. 
The  extract  J  U.S.P.  (p.  274),  is  largely  used  to  relieve  the  pain  of  corns, 
a  favorite  recipe  for  this  purpose  being  compound  salicylic  collodion^ 
N.F.  (p.  214).  The  tincture  (p.  224)  and  the  fluidextrad  (p.  244)  are  also 
official. 

Dose. — (>f  drug,  60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

CAPSICUM— Capsicum 
(Capsic. — Cayenne  Pepper — African  chillies) 

The  dried  ripe  fruits  of  Capsicum  fnUescens  Liiin6  (Fam.  Solanacece)^  without  the 
presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  stems  and  calyxes  and  other  foreign 
matter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  (trace) ;  resin ;  fat,  capsaicin.  The  oleoresin 
consists  of  two  oily  liquids,  capsicin  and  capsicol,  combined  with  capsai- 
cin and  fat.  Capsaicin  is  a  pungent  body,  having  the  formula  CqHmOs. 
Most  analyses  of  red  pepper  have  been  made  with  the  fruit  of  Capsicum 
annuum. 

Remarks. — Capsicum  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Solanacese,  the 
same  family  of  plants  to  which  belongs  the  Irish  potato,  the  tomato,  and 
the  egg-plant;  as  well  as  the  poisonous  drugs,  stramonium,  belladonna, 
and  hyoscyamus.  The  official  fruit — the  pepper  pod — is  so  well  known 
that  extended  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant,  rubefacient,  condiment.  The  tino- 
ture  (p.  225)  and  oleoresin  (p.  254)  are  official.  From  the  latter  the 
plaster  (p.  342)  is  prepared. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

PIPER— Pepper 

(Black  Pepper) 

The  dried,  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum  Linn6  (Fam.  Piperacea)^  without  the 
presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  stems  or  other  foreign  matter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  resin,  piperine  (p.  800),  chavidn.  The 
volatile  oil  contains  dipentene,  phellandrene  and  caryophyllene. 

Remarks. — Pepper  is  what  is  commonly  called  black  pepper,  red 
pepper  being  given  the  distinctive  name  capsicum.  Note  that  pepper 
is  the  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  niqrumy  the  berry  which  was  picked  before  fully 
ripe  and  shriveled  through  drying.  White  pepper  represents  the  same  fruit 
allowed  to  ripen,  after  which  the  fleshy  portion  is  removed  by  hand, 
leaving  only  tiie  seed,  with  a  trace  of  fruit  tissue  clinging  thereto. 
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Medical  Properties. — Irritant,   stimulant,   condiment.     Usually  ad- 
ministered in  tonic  pills  as  oleoresin  (p.  255). 
Dose. — ^500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

CUBEBA— Cubeb 
(Cubeb — Cubebs) 

The  dried,  full-grown,  unripe  fruits  of  Piper  Cubeba  linn^  filius  (Fam.  Piperaon), 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  stems  and  other 
foreign  matter. 

ConatUuents. — Volatile  oil  10  to  18  per  cent.;  resin;  cubebic  add; 
cuhebin.    The  latter  is  apparently  a  derivative  of  piperonal. 

Remarks. — ^This  drug  is  an  unripe  berry,  just  as  is  pepper,  and  from 
a  closely  allied  plant,  both  plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Urinary  disinfectant,  stimulant. 

Official  Preparations. — The  oil  and  oleoresin  (p.  254)  are  used  in  gonor- 
rhea mixtures,  while  the  lozenges  (p.  321)  made  from  the  oleoresin  are 
used  in  bronchitis.  The  ground  drug,  smoked  as  cigarettes,  has  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  as  a  remedy  for  catarrhal  troubles. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

^  OLEUM  CUBEBiE— Ofl  of  Cubeb 
(01.  Cubeb.— €ubeb  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba  linn^  filius  (Fun. 
Piperacece),  Preserve  it  in  wellnstoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  ood  piaoc, 
protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Deacription, 

Colorless,  or  pale  green,  or  greenish-yellow  liquid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste; 
sp.  gr.  0.905  to  0.925;  optical  rotation  -20**  to  —40'' in  lOO-mm.  tube.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  291. 

Composition. — ^Two  sesquiterpenes,  one  of  which  is  cadinene;  sonie 
terpenes  (pinene  and  dipentene),  etc.  Old  oil  contains  aBeaquiterpene 
alcohol,  C16HS4H2O,  called  cubeb  camphor. 

Medical  Properties. — Used  largely  in  gonorrhea  mixtures. 

Dose. — 0.5  mil  (8  minims). 

HnMULUS— Hops 
(HumuL) 

The  carefully  dried  strobiles  of  Humidtu  Lupulus  Linn6  (Fam.  Mctoo&b)  beari&f 
their  glandular  trichomes  and  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  pef 
cent,  of  stems,  leaves  and  other  foreign  matter.  Preserve  it  in  tightly  dosed  eoa- 
tainers,  protected  from  li^t. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil;  resins;  humidol  (a  crystalline  principleT 
C17H18O4);  nitrogenous  matter  (choline,  asparagine,  etc.)  tannin;  sugar, 
etc. 

The  resins  are  combinations  of  ceryl  alcohol  and  phytosterols  with  various  fatty 
acids.  The  volatile  oil  consists  of  a  sesquiterpene,  humtdenef  66  per  cent.,  some 
olefinic  terpenes,  oxygenated  products,  etc. 

Remarks. — Hops  are  strobiles  of  Humnlus  Ltupidus,  the  strobile 
being  the  chaffy,  scale-Uke  form  in  which  the  flowers  of  hops  arrange 
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themselves.  They  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  pine-cone,  and  at  the 
base  of  each  scale  the  fruit  is  found — ^in  the  form  of  a  minute  nutlet. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  chaffy  scales  of  hops  are  found  covered  with 
hair-like  appendages  called  by  the  pharmacopoeia  ''glandular  trichomes/' 
and  these  trichomes,  shaken  from  the  dry  hops,  constitute  lupulin,  which 
is  official.  The  medical  action  of  these  two  drugs  is,  therefore,  quite 
similar.    Hops  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Medical  Properties. — Tonic  and  hypnotic,  chiefly  in  domestic  prac- 
tice— ^hop-pK)ultice,  etc. — as  in  medicine  the  more  active  lupulin  is 
•preferred. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Lttpulinum  (U.S.P.  VIII:  N.F.  IV),  or  lupulin,  are  the  glandular  trichomes  sepa- 
rated from  the  strobiles  of  aumulus  Lujndt^s  Liim6  (Fam.  MoracecB).  Their  consti- 
tuents are  identical  with  those  of  hops  and  in  more  concentrated  form,  and  the  drug 
is  used  like  hops  in  8-grain  doses. 

DRUGS  CONTAINING  VOLATILE  OIL,  RESIN,  AND  BITTER  PRINCIPLE 

Drugs  of  this  class  closely  retemble  those  just  considered,  the  only 
difference  being  that  while  in  the  class  just  considered  the  aromatic 
feature  prevailed,  the  drugs  now  to  be  taken  are  bitter  rather  than 
aromatic.  The  bitter  principles  fotmd  in  these  drugs  have  not  in  most 
cases  been  carefully  studied. 

PYRETHRUM— Pyrethrom 
(Pyreth.— Pellitory  Root) 

The  dried  root  of  Anacydus  Pyrethrwn  (linn^)  De  Candolle  (Fam.  CompoMto). 
Preserve  Fyrethrum  in  tightly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform 
or  carbon  tetrachloride,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constiluenis. — Acrid  resin;  fixed  oil;  much  inulin;  no  starch;  pyrethrine 
(an  alkaloid). 

Remarks. — Pellitory  scarcely  belongs  in  this  class  of  drugs,  as  there 
is  no  mention  in  literature  as  to  its  containing  volatile  oil,  nor  is  it 
strikingly  bitter. 

Medical  Properties. — Sielagogue  and  irritant.  It  is  seldom  used, 
but  is  said  to  be  efficient  in  toothache.  The  tincture  (p.  231)  is  official. 
Dose. — Of  drug,  2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Cyprepaditim  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  lady  dipper  root,  is  the  rhizome  and  roots 
of  several  species  of  Cyprepedium.  It  contains  volatile  oil,  resins,  volatile  acid  and 
bitter  glucoside,  and  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  l&-grain  doses. 

Saiida,  or  sage,  is  the  dried  leaves  of  Saloia  officinalis  Linn6  (Fam.  LabiaUs).  Sage 
ooo tains  volatile  oil.  tannin,  etc.  The  volatile  ail  consists  of  thujone,  50  per  cent.; 
pinene^  dneol,  and  bomeol.  It  is  used  as  a  carminative,  astringent  and  flavor  in 
30-STam  doses. 

Eopatoritim  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  commonly  called  honeset  or  thotoughwort,  is 
the  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  EupcUoTium  perfoliaium  Linn^  (Fam.  QompositaR), 
It  contains  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  principle  eupaioHn.  It  is  used  as  a  bitter  stom- 
achic in  SQ-grain  doses. 

Maimbitim  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  horehound,  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  and  flowering 
tops  of  Marrubium  vulfiare  Linn^  (Fam.  LabiaUB).  It  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  mar'- 
rwriin  (a  bitter  principle  melting  at  160^0.),  which  is  the  lactone  of  marrubic  acid, 

OssHss^    qH   .     It  is  a  stimulant,  tonic,  popular  domestic  cough  remedy.     Dose. — 

dO  i^rains. 

Antheiiiis  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  Roman  chamomile,  is  the  dried  flower-heads  of  An- 
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themia  nobilis  laxm6  (Fam.  Composita),  collected  from  cultivated  plants.  This  drug, 
also  called  Engliah  chamamiUf  contains  volatile  oil,  anthemic  acid  and  a  gluooside 
Power  and  Browning  have  isolated  nine  other  constituents,  among  them  api^nio. 
CitHioOs,  choline^  phytosterols  and  fatty  acids.  The  volatile  oil  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  the  esters  of  isobutyl,  amyl,  and  hexyl  alcohols  with  butyric  and  angeUc  acids. 
It  is  used  as  a  carminative,  stimulant,  emmenagogue,  in  30-grain  doses. 

MATRICARIA.— Matricaria 
(Matricar. — German  Chamomile — Wild  Chamomile) 

The  dried  flower-heads  of  Matricaria  ChatnomiUa  Linnd  (Fam.  Comp(mta\  without 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  stems  and  foreign  matter 
Preserve  it  in  tightly  closed  containers  and  guard  against  attack  by  insects. 

ConstiiiierUs. — Volatile  oil,  which  is  blue  in  color;  bitter  principle Jat, 
wax,  resin  gmn,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Like  anthemis. 
Dose, — 15  grammes  (4  drachms). 

Calendtda  (TJ.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  marigold^  represents  the  dried  ligulate  florels 
of  Calendtda  officinalis  Linn6  (Fam.  ComposiUE). 

The  drug  contains  volatile  oil;  resixi:  nxed  oil  but  no  tannin.  Calendula  belongi| 
to  the  largest  of  all  plant  families,  the  Com  posits,  or  simflower  family.  Tlietypeof 
the  family  is  the  sunflower,  the  lar^  so-called  ''flower"  of  which  is  really  a  uuse 
collection  of  small  flowers  arranged  m  a  close  cluster  or  head.  An  examination  d 
the  sunflower  will  show  this :  the  black,  brush-like  disc  being  composed  of  florets  of 
one  sort  (the  tubular),  while  the  outer  row  is  composed  of  florets  with  a  huge  vdlov 
expansion  of  the  petal  on  one  side.  As  this  expansion  is  somewhat  strap-shapea,  sudi 
little  flowers  as  have  them  are  called  ligulate.  from  the  Latin  ligula,  a  strap.  Flower- 
heads,  like  the  sunflower,  being  compounded  of  many  little  flowers,  are  grouped  into 
a  plant  family  called  the  Compositee.  To  this  family  belong  the  two  chftmomiks 
and  arnica,  and  an  examination  of  any  of  these  will  show  the  many  little  florata  thst 
go  to  make  up  the  flower-head,  while  the  calendula  consists  of  the  ligulate  florets 
only. 

ARNICA— Arnica 
(Arnica* — ArnicaFlowers) 

The  dried  flower-heads  of  Arnica  manUma  Ldnn^  (Fam.  Campanta). 

Constituents, — Volatile  oil;  resin;  amicin;  amicine. 
Medical  Properties. — Irritant  and  vulnerary.     Used  chiefly  exteroally 
in  the  form  of  the  official  tincture  (p.  223). 
Dose, — Of  drug,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Arnica  rooty  U.S.P.  1890,  contains  about  the  same  constituents  as  the  flowen 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

OLEORESmS  AND  BALSAMS 

In  this  class  we  group  those  drugs  which  are  plant  exudations  au*: 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  volatile  oil  and  resin  (natural  oleoresins)  or  of  an 
oleoresin  containing  benzoic,  cinnamic,  and  other  aromatic  acids  {balsam^^. 
We  have  already  studied  (p.  252)  pharmaceutic  oleoresins,  those  bodie^ 
prepared  by  extracting  the  oil  and  resins  from  such  plant  drugs  as  ve 
have  just  considered — e.g.,  capsicum,  cubeb,  etc. — ^by  percolation  with 
acetone,  ether,  or  alcohol.  The  oleoresins  we  will  now  consider  are 
natural  exudations,  oozing  from  trunks  of  trees  through  natural  fissures 
or  artificial  incisions. 
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TereUnthixia  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  turpentine  is  a  concrete  oleoresin  obtained 
from  Pinue  palustrie  Miller,  and  from  other  species  of  Pinus  (Fam.  Pinacece).  It 
contains  volatile  oil,  22.5  per  cent.;  resin,  70  per  cent,  (rosin,  U.S.P.)-  This  substance 
is  familiarly  and  incorrectly  called  ' '  sum  turpentine . '  *  Already  it  has  been  men  tioned 
that  the  modem  idea  of  a  fpua  is  a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
As  turpentine  is  insoluble  m  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  clear  it  should  no  longer 
be  considered  among  the  ''gums." 

We  wUl  consider  rosin  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Resinous  Bodies,  at  which  time 
its  chemistry  will  be  discussed.  Turpentine  is  a  stimulant  used  almost  entirely  as  a 
piaster  base. 

OLEUM  TER£BINTmNiE--Oil  of  Turpentine 
(Ol.  Tereb.— Turpentine  Oil  "Spirits  of  Turpentine") 

The  volatile  oil  distiUed  with  water^  from  the  concrete  oleoresin  obtained  from 
Pinus  paliistris  Miller  or  from  other  species  of  Pinus  (Fam.  Pinacea).  Preserve  it  in 
well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Ck)lorle8s  liauid;  characteristic  odor  and  taste,  which  ^rows  stronger  on  aging; 
soluble  in  5  volumes  of  alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  0.800  to  0.870;  on  distillation,  90  per  cent,  of 
the  oil  passes  over  between  154   and  170°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  302. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Fixed  oils  (evaporated  from  filter  paper 
without  leaving  a  permanent  stam). 

Mineral  oil  (mixed  cautiously  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cassia  flask  and 
then  fiUed  with  sulphuric  acid  to  the  graduations  in  tne  neck,  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 
of  the  original  volume  of  oil  remains.)     See  U.  S.  P. 

ComposiHon. — Chiefly  pinene.  The  American  oil  is  dextrogyrate, 
while  the  French  oil  is  levogyrate.  Otherwise  the  two  are  practically 
identical. 

Remarks. — This  represents  the  average  spirits  of  turpentiri^  of  com- 
merce. Note  that  the  presence  of  mineral  oil  is  detected  by  treatment 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  This  chemical  destroys  most  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  whereas  mineral  oils  are  unaffected  by  such  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Note  also  that  the  refractive  index  figures  in  the  pharmacopoeial 
test* 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant,  antiseptic,  urinary  disinfectant. 
The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  for  internal  use  the  rectified  oil  should 
be  employed. 

OLEUM  TBREBINTHINJE  RECTIFICATUM— Rectified  Oil  of 

Turpentine 

(OL  Tereb.  Rect.— Rectified  Turpentine  Oil) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Shake  oil  of  turpentine  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  then  distil.  Collect 
about  three^ourths  of  the  original  oil  as  distillate,  separate  it  from  the  aqueous  dis- 
tillate, dry  it  with  calcium  chloride  and  then  filter.  For  details  see  U.SJ*.,  p.  303. 
Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  liquid;  sp.  gr.  0.856  to  0.865;  leaves  less  than  0.2  per  cent,  residue  on 
evaporation;  for  other  tests,  see  oil  of  turpentine. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  that  this  represents  the  commercial  oil 
mixed  with  alkali  and  redistilled,  and  it  is  thus  freed  from  resinous 
materials  which  are  present  in  the  cnide  oil,  giving  it  a  disagreeable  odor 
and  taste. 

Medical  Properties. — That  of  the  crude  oil. 

Dose. — 0.3  mfl  (5  minims). 
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OLEITM  Pnn  PUMILIONIS— OU  of  Dwaif  Pinee  Nedles 

(Ol.  Pin.  Pumil.— Dwarf  Pine  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  PintM  motUana  Miller  (Pintu  PvmUio 
Haenke)  (Fam.  Pinaceoe),  Preserve  it  in  wellnstoppered  amber-colored  botUea,  in 
a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  or  faintly  yellowish  oil;  pleasantly  aromatic  odor;  bitter,  mmgent  taste; 
sp.  gr.  0.853  to  0.860;  none  of  it  distUs  below  170°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  299. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  oil  represents  the  distillate  from  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  pine. 

Oleum  templinum  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  distillate  from  the  twigs 
and  the  cones  of  Pinus  pumilio;  while  pine  wood  oil  is  the  distillate  from 
the  ''light  wood"  of  Pinus  palustris.  Each  of  these  oils  are  obtained 
from  its  respective  source  by  distillation  with  steam.  The  first  two  are 
used  in  inhalers  and  vaporizers  in  catarrhal  troubles;  while  pine  wood 
oil  is  now  largely  used  as  a  solvent. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis  (U.S.P.  VIII)  or  balsam  of  fir  \b  a  liquid  oleoresin  ob- 
tained from  Abies  balsamea  (Linn6)  Miller  (Fam.  Convene).  It  contains  voUtdf 
oily  acid  resins,  and  indifferent  resins.  The  volatile  oil  is  chiefly  Isevogyrate  pine&e. 
The  balsam  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  for  mounting  microscopic  specimens,  the  object 
being  embedded  in  a  harcL  transparent  varnish  after  standing. 

Terebinthina  Laiids  IS.F.  or  Venice  turpentine  is  the  oleoresin  from  LarixevBmwxa, 
the  larch,  a  tree  closely  related  to  the  pine.  The  product  sold  in  American  amg- 
stores  for  ''drawing  out''  splinters  saw  neither  Venice  nor  the  larch  tree,  but  is  made 
by  dissolving  rosin  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

PIX  LIQXJIDA— Tar 

(Pix  Liq.— Pine  Tar) 

A  product  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood  of  Ptmii  ^ahutru 
Miller,  or  of  other  species  of  Pintts  (Fam.  Pinacea), 

Summarized  Description. 

Semi-liquid,  viscid,  brownish-black  non-crystalline  i>roduct;  empyreumatic  terebio- 
thinate  odor;  sharp  empyreumatic  taste;  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofonn, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  nxed  and  volatile  oils;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being 
yellowish  to  yellow-brown  in  color. 

ConstUuerUs — Volatile  oil,  U.  S.  P.;  pitch;  pyroligneous  acid  (p.  601). 

Remarks. — Tar  is  made  by  stacking  billets  of  pine  wood  on  the 
earth  into  a  conical  mound,  and  setting  fire  to  the  wood  after  coverinit 
with  plastered  earth.  Enough  air  is  admitted  through  holes  in  the 
earth  covering  to  permit  the  wood  to  smoulder,  and  a  hole  at  the  top 
of  the  mound  serves  as  a  chimney.  Before  stacking  the  wood,  radiating 
ditches  are  dug  on  the  ground  on  which  the  mound  is  to  be  built,  the 
ditches  running  into  a  circular  trench  surrounding  the  mound.  The 
smouldering  heat  decomposes  the  wood  into  smoke,  which  passes  off 
through  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  mound;  tar,  which  runs  into  the  cir- 
cular trench  and  is  dipped  into  barrels;  and  charcoal,  which  is  sacked 
after  the  fire  is  extinguished  and  the  earth  covering  removed.  The 
process  has  already  been  touched  upon  on  pp.  83  and  601. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulant  and  antiseptic.  Used  for  bronchial 
affections  as  the  official  syrup  (p.  198),  and  externally  as  the  official 
ointment  (p.  334). 

Dose, — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 
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Gluperole  of  tar  (N.F.)  is  made  by  znixmg  washed  tar  with  alcohol,  triturating  mix- 
ture with  magnesium  carbonate  and  water,  and  filtering.  It  contains  the  equivalent 
of  63  Gm.  tar  to  the  liter.  A  simpler  recipe  consists  in  mixing  1  fluidounce  oil  of  tar 
with  2  fluidounccs  of  alcohol,  triturating  to  smooth  paste  with  6  drachms  magnesium 
carbonate,  adding  4  fluidounces  ^ycerin  and  4  fluidounoes  water,  macerating  several 
days,  and  then  filtering.     (See  p.  212). 

lAquor  picis  aUcalinis  (N.F.)  is  a  solution  of  pine  tar  in  potassium  hydroxide.  (See 
p.  191.) 

Cofld  tar  is  a  side  product  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  (p.  686).  It  is 
described  in  the  National  Formulary  under  the  title,  pix  lUfianthracis. 

Li^fuor  picis  carbonia  (N.F.)  is  a  solution  of  coal  tar  in  alcohol,  quillaja  being  used 
to  facilitate  solution. 

OLEITM  PICIS  LIQXTIDiE  RECTIFICATUM— Rectified  Oil  of  Tar 

(01.  Pic.  Liq.  Rect.— Rectified  Tar  Oil) 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Tar. 

Summarized  Description. 

Thick,  dark-reddish-brown  liquid;  strong  empyreumatic  odor  and  taste;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.960  to  0.990.     For  detaik  see  U.S.P.,  p.  298. 

Componiion — A  vast  number  of.  products  similar  to  those  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  such  as  toluene,  xylene, 
mesitylene,  phenol,  creosote,  naphthalene,  etc. 

Medical  Properties, — Stimulant  and  antiseptic. 

Dose. — 0.2  mil  (3  minims). 

OLEUM  CADmUM— Oil  of  Cade 

(Ol.  Cadin. — Cade  Oil — Oil  of  Juniper  Tar — Oleum  Juniperi 

Empyreumaticum) 

An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  of  Juniperua 
Oxyeedru8Uam6  (Fam.  Pinacece). 

Summarized  deecription. 

Dark-brown,  clear  thick  hquid;  tarry  empyreumatic  odor;  faintly  aromatic,  bitter 
taste;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  partlv  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  i)etroleum  benzin; 
completely  soluble'  in  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  oil  of 
turpentine;  sp.  gr.  0.980  to  1.055.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  288. 

For  teste  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Rosin  and  rosin  oil  (solution  in  petroleum 
benzin  not  turned  green  on  addition  of  copper  acetate  solution),  see  U.S.P. 

Composition. — Phenols,  resin,  large  amount  of  cadinene. 
Medical  Properties. — ^Like  tar,  chiefly  externally. 

COPAIBA— Copaiba 
(Copaib. — ^Balsam  of  Copaiba — Copaiva) 

An  oleoresin  derived  from  South  American  species  of  Copaiba  (Fam.  Leguminoscs). 

Summarized  Description. 

Pale  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  viscid  liquid;  sometimes  sUghtly  fluorescent; 
peculiar  aromatic  odor:  bitter,  acrid  taste;  insoluble  in  water;  partly  soluble  in  alcohol; 
soluble  with  some  opalescence  in  dehydrated  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide;  entirely 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether ;  sp.  gr.  0.940  to  0.905 ;  acid  value,  28  to  95.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  123. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Paraffin  and  fatty  oils  (resin  left  after 
distillation,  u  hard  and  brittle;  yield  not  less  than  36  per  cent.).  Gurjun  balsam 
(steam  distilled  volatile  oil  treated  with  acetic  acid  ana  sodium  nitrite  solution  and 
then  layered  on  sulphuric  acid,  should  not  give  a  pink  upper  layer).  Paraffin  oils  (hot 
slcohouc  solution  on  standing  deposits  no  oil).  African  copaiba  (volatile  oil  distils 
above  250**C.  and  is  levorotatory).    See  U.S.P.,  p.  123. 
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ConsiUtAefUs. — Volatile  oil  (80  per  cent,  in  best  quality),  reain  (p.  774.) 

Bemctrka. — Copaiba  has  been  largely  adulterated,  henoe  lengthy  tests 
given  above.  For  making  mass  of  copaiba,  U.S.P.  1890,  samples  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  resin  should  be  employed,  such  as  the  Maracaibo 
copaiba,  which  contains  only  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  oil. 

Medical  Properties. — Urinary  antiseptic.  Popular  remedy  for  gonor- 
rhea, administered  in  emulsion.  The  National  Formulary  gives  recipes 
for  two  such  emulsions,  Lafayette  mixture  and  Chapman*s  mixtyre. 
(See  p.  258.) 

Dose, — 1  mil  (15  minims). 

Oleum  Copaito  (n.S.P.  VIII)  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled  from  copaiba.  It  eonUiiu 
aesquiterpenes  (a  and  /9  caryophyllenes,  cadinene,  etc.)  and  is  used  like  copaiba,  in 
8-minim  doses. 

OFFICAL  BALSAIIS 

Balsams  are  natural  products,  differing  from  oleoresins  only  in 
containing  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  the  presence  of  which  give  the 
balsams  their  delightful  odor.  As  all  so-called  "gums"  are  not  true 
gums,  even  so  every  substance  termed  a  balsam  does  not  come  wit^ 
the  pharmaceutic  meaning  of  that  term.  For  instance,  copaiba  is 
not  a  true  balsam,  since  it  contains  neither  bensoic  nor  dnnamic  add. 
It  is  an  oleoresin  pure  and  simple. 

BALSAMITM  PERUYIANUM— Balsam  of  Peru 
(Bals.  Peruv. — Peru  Balsam) 

A  balsam  obtained  from  Toluifera  PereinE  (Royle)  Baillon  (Fam.  Legummotoi}' 

Summarited  Deaariplion. 

Viscid  dark-brown  liquid,  free  from  stringiQees  or  stickiness;  transparent  reddkb- 
brown  in  thin  layers;  agreeable  vanilla-like  odor;  bitter  acrid  taste;  does  not  harden 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (sometimei 
with  slight  opalescence);  partly  soluble  in  ether  or  petroleum  benan;  pncHaXty 
insoluble  in  water ;  sp.  gr.  1.130  to  1. 160;  add  number,  56  to  84.  For  details  see  U.S.R 
p.  70. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurUiss:  Fixed  oils  (gives  clear  fluid  with  hjdrated 
chloral  solution). 

Turpentine  or  rosin  (residue  from  hot  petroleum  bennn  solution  not  tomed  pstA 
or  blue  by  nitric  acid).    See  U.  S.  P. 

Saponification  Number.— 235  to  238.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  (called  cinnamein),  60  per  cent.;  resin,  30 
per  cent.,  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids;  vanillin,  etc. 


The  volatile  oU   consists  of   benayl  alcohol,  benaylic  bensoate,  and 
cinnamate. 

The  resin  yields  66  per  cent.  i)rotocatechuic  acid,  on  fusing  with  potaasnui 
hydroxide,  and  is  an  ester  of  peru-resinol  with  cinnamic  and  bensoic  acids. 

Remarks. — Of  the  tests  given  above,  reference  need  be  made  only 
to  the  cinnamein  assay,  which  concluded  with  estimation  of  its  saponifi- 
cation nimiber,  performed  like  the  assay  of  oil  of  peppermint  (p.  747). 
'' Synthetic"  balsam  of  peru  is  now  found  in  the  Grerman  market. 

Medical  Properties.— Stimulant,  antiseptic.    Chiefly  externally. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
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BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM— Balsam  of  Tolu 

(Bals.  Tolu. — ^Tolu  Balsam.) 

A  balsam  obtained  from  Toluifera  Balaamum  Linn^  (Fam.  Leguminoscs). 

Sumvuxrized  Description. 

Yellowish-brown  or  brown  plastic  solid;  brittle  when  old  or  dry  or  cold;  transparent 
in  thin  layers;  pleasant  aromatic  vanilla-like  odor;  mild  aromatic  taste,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water  and  m  petroleum  benzin;  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether;  mostly 
soluble  in  solutions  of  fixed  alkalies.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  71. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  imjmrUies:  Rosin  or  copaiba  (carbon  disulphide  extract 
redissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acicL  is  not  made  green  either  by  sulphuric  acid  nor  by 
copper  acetate  solution).    See  TJ.S.P. 

Saponification  Number, — 154  to  220.    Details  in  Part  V. 

ConstUuerUa — Volatile  oil;  two  resins;  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids; 
esters  of  these  two  acids  with  benzyl  alcohol.  The  composition  of  vola- 
tile oil  not  known. 

Medical  Properties. — Flavor,  stimulant,  popularly  used  as  an  expec- 
torant in  the  form  of  the  official  syrwp  (p.  200),  which  is  made  from  the 
official  tincture  (p.  233).  A  constituent  of  oovwpound  tincture  of  benzoin 
(p.  224). 

Doee, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

STYRAX— Storaz 
(Liquid  Storax) 

A  balsam  obtained  from  the  wood  and  inner  bark  of  Ldquidambar  orierUalia  Miller 
(Fam.  HamamelidacecB). 

Summarized  Description. 

Semi-liquid  grayish  sticky  opaque  mass,  depositing  on  standing  a  dark-brown 
stratum ;  transparent  in  thin  layers;  characteristic  odor;  acrid  taste;  insoluble  in  water ; 
soluble  in  1  volume  of  warm  alcohol;  mostly  soluble  in  ether,  acetone,  benzene  and 
carbon  disulphide.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  417. 

For  tests  for  identity j  see  U.S.P. 

Acid  Number, — 56  to  85.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Saponification  Number, — 170  to  230.     Details  in  Part  V. 

ConstiiuerUs. — Volatile  oil;  resin;  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids;  styror 
cine  (cinnamate  of  cinnamyl)  and  other  esters;  vanillin;  dnnamene  (or 
styrot),  C6H5CH  =  CH2* 

The  voiatile  oil  consists  of  cinnamene,  styrocamphene,  and  esters  of  cinnamic  acid. 

Remarks. — This  product,  while  quite  similar  to  the  ^* sweet  gum*^  of 
the  southern  States,  is  not  identical  therewith,  the  latter  being  the 
exudation  of  Liquidambar  styradflua. 

Medical  Properties, — Similar  to  balsam  of  Peru.  A  constituent  of 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  (p.  227). 

Dose, — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

l>^vime  i^x<radion.-H[Expre8sion)  Bizzato,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  35,  1880, 269;  Fltickiger, 
Am.  I>r.,  19, 1890, 26.  (Enfleurage)  Anon.,  Am.  Dr.,  19, 1890, 130.  (Volatile  solvent 
extr&ction)  Jeancard,  Am.  Perfumer,  2,  1907,  10. 

on  of  Cajtipia.— (Constituents)  Wallach,  A.,  225,  1884,  315;  Voiry,  Comp.  rend., 
106,  1888,  1638  and  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  18,  1888,  149.     (Copper  contamination)  Schosu- 

fel.  A- J.P..  6, 1834,  348. 

Oil  of  CAenopodium.— (Constituents)  Garrigues,  A.J.P.,  26,  1854,  40;  Nelson, 
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Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc^  33. 1011, 1404;  Wallach,  A.,  392, 1912,  67.     (Pharmacology)  Salant, 
J.  Pharmacol.,  2,  1910,  391. 

Oil  of  J^ri^cron.— (Constituents)  Power,  Ph.  Rund.,  6,  1887,  201. 

Oa  of  /tmiper.— (Constituents)  Wallach,  A.,  227,  1885,  288;  Anon.,  Schimmei'i 
Rep»  Oct.,  1910,  72. 

Juniper  Berries. — (Constituents)  Donath,  A.J.P.,  45,  1873,  447. 

Oil  of  Lavender. — (Constituents)  Bertram  and  Walbaum,  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  45, 1892, 
590;  Anon^  Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1898,  31. 

Oil  of  Rose. — (Constituents)  Bertram  and  Gildemeister.  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  49, 1894, 
185;  Hesse,  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  50,  1894.  472;  Tiemann  and  Schmidt,  B.,  29,  1896. 922; 
Soden  and  Rojan,  B.,  34,  1901,  2803:  Soden  and  Tteff,  B..  37,  1904.  1094;  FlQckker, 
Ph.  Jl.,  [2],  10,  1868,  147;  Anon,  Schimmel's  Rep..  April,  1898,  40  and  Apiil-May, 
1901,  49.  (Source  )Bowkonski  Bey,  A.Ph.A.,  37,  1884,  594;  Pappasogiou,  A^FhA, 
24,  1876,  829;  Blondel,  Am.  Dr.,  19,  1890,  170. 

Oil  of  Rosemary. — (Constituents)  Gildemeister  and  Stephan,  Arch.  d.  Fham., 
235,  1897,  585;  Weber,  A.,  238,  1887,  89;  Bruylants,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  29, 1879, 50& 

oa  of  Santal.— (History)  Bode,  Ap.  Zt.  24,  1909,  17.  (Constituents)  Semmter 
and  Zaar.  B.,  43,1910,  1893;  Semmler,  B.,  40,  1907,  3101  and  3321. 

Oil  oj  r^vme.— (Constituents)  Lallemand,  Comp.  rend.,  37,  1853,  498,  A.,  101, 
1857,  119  and  102,  1857,  119;  Anon,  Schimmers  Rep.,  Oct.,  1894,  56. 

Koferion.— (Constituents)  Tlrommsdorff,  Jl  de  Ph.,  1,  1809,  209,  A-,  10,  18H 
213;  Peters,  Ap.  Zt.,  24,  1909,  537;  Oliviero,  Comp.  rend.,  117,  1893,  1096;  Hallcr, 
Comp.  rend.,  103,  1886,  151. 

The  Vitmmums.— (Botany)  Farwell,  Bull  Pharm.,  27,  1913,  65:  Sayrc,  AJ.P., 
67,  1895,  387.  (Constituents)  Monroe,  A.J.P.,  18,  1846,  55;  Van  Allen,  A.J.P.,  52, 
1880,  439. 

Sassafras. — (History  and  constituents)  Procter,  A. J.P.,  38, 1866,  481.  (Gonstztii- 
ents)  Reinsch,  A.J.P.,  18,  1847,  159 

Oil  of  ^(us^frofi.— (Constituents)  Power  and  Eleber,  Ph.  Rev.,  14,  1896,  101. 

The  Cinnamons.— (History)  Ruschenberger,  A.J.P.,  10,  1838,  32;  Anon.,  AJJ., 
34,  1862,  434.     (Constituents)  Vauquelin,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  3,  1817,  433. 

oa  of  Cassia.— (Constituents)  Dumas  and  Peligot,  A..  12,  1834.  24;  13.  1835,  76; 
14, 1835;  50;  Bertram  and  Kuersten,  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  51,  1895,  316;  Anon.,  Schimmdi 
Rep.,  Oct.,  1889, 19.  (Source)  Anon.,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  20, 1890, 749.  Umpurities)  BQrach- 
sohn.  Am.  Dr.,  21,  1892.  64. 

^ticoZyptus.— (Constituents)  Qoez,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  [4],  12,  1870,  201;  Atterberg. 
B.,  9,  1876,  316. 

Oaof  -BucoZypitw.— (Constituents)  Cloez,  A.,  154,  1870,  372;  Jahns,  B.,  17, 1884, 
2941 ;  Wallach  and  GUdemeister,  A.,  246,  1888,  283. 

BmcAm.— (Constituents)  Jones,  A.J.P.,  51.  1879,  198;  Flttckiger,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  U. 
1880,  174  and  219;  Spica.  Ph.  Jl.,  16,  1885,  106;  Kondakow,  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  54, 1896, 
433;  Shimoyama,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  226,  1888,  403. 

Hedeoma.—{CoTiatitnents)  Kremers,  A.Ph.A.,  35,  1887,  546;  Hayne,  A.J.P.,  63, 
1891.  477. 

CHI  of  Hedeoma. — (Distillation)  Kremers  (above);  Bennett,  A.PhJL,  55,  1907, 
877.  (Constituents)  Kremers  (above);  Barrowclifife,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  91,  1907,  875; 
Genovesse,  A.Ph.iL.  53,  1905,  751. 

Peppermint. — (Constituents)  Pereira,  Materia  Medica,  2.  1854,  446. 

Oil  of  P«ppermt?i<.— (Constituents)  Power  and  Kleber,  Ph.  Rund,  12,  1894^  157 

Spearmint. — (C>)nstituents)  Pereira,  Malena  Medica,  2,  1854.  444. 

oa  of  5pearmifU.— (Constituents)  FltickiKer,  B.,  9,  1876,  473;  Trimble,  A.JJ.. 
57,  1885,  484;  Schreiner  and  Kremers,  Ph.  Rev.,  1^  1896,  244;  Nebon,  CA.,  ^ 
1912.  1041. 

Ctowss.— (Constituents)  Bonastre,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  11.  1825,  103,  13,  1827.  464,  and  20, 
1834.  565;  Mylius,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  203,  1873,  392;  Swain,  A.Ph.A.,  36,  18^380. 

CHI  of -Cloves. — (CJonstituents)  Bonastre  (see  above);  Wallach,  A.,  271,  1892,  287; 
Masson,  Comp.  rend.,  149,  1909,  630  and  795. 

Anise.— (Constituents)  Stem,  Zt.  angew.  ch.,  6,  1893, 137.  (Adulteration)  Anot. 
A.J.P.,  33,  1861,  408. 

Oil  of  Anise.— (Constituents)  Buchner,  Rep.  f.  Pharm.,  15,  1823,  63;  Landolph, 
A.Ph.A.,  24,  1876,  281;  Anon.,  Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  1895,  7. 

Coriander. — (Constituents)  Stem  (see  above). 

CHI  of  Coriander. — (Constituents)  Anon.,  SchimmePs  Rep.,  Get.,  1909, 47.  (Phyi- 
ical  constants)  (^rimme.  Ph.  Cent..  52,  1911.  667.. 

Fennel. — (Constituents)  Stem  (see  above).  «,  ,.    .       , 

oa  of  FenneL— (Constituents)  Blanchet  and  SeU,  A.,  6,  1833,  287;  Walladi  aad 
Hartmann,  A.,  259,  1890,  .324  and  263.  1891.  129. 

Caraway. — (Constituents)  Trommsdorfif,  A.,  4,  1832,  285. 
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on  ctf;  Carauwy.— (Constituents)  Wallach,  A..  227,  1885,  291  and  277,  1893,  107. 

•  Pimento.— (Constituents)  Bonastre,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  11,  1825,  187  and  13,  1827,466. 

Oa  of  Pimento.— (Constituents)  Oeser,  A.,  131,  1864,  277. 

Cardamom. — (Constituents)  Stem,  Zt.  an^w.  ch.,  6,  1893,  137;  Weber.  A^  238, 
1887,  98;  Anon.,  Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  18OT,  11.  (Properties)  Parry,  Ph.  Jl.,  63, 
1889.  105. 

SabaL — (Constituents)  Schreiner,  Phw  Rev.,  18,  1900,  217;  Sherman  and  Briggs, 
Pharm.  Arch.,  2,  1899,  101;  Mann,  Phann.  Era,  49,  1916,  89. 

Bitter  Orange  PceZ.— (Constituents)  Tanret,  Ph.  Jl.,  16,  1886,  839;  Tiemann,  B., 
14,  1881,  970. 

iSweet  Orange  Peel — (Constituents)  Lebreton,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  14,  1828,  377;  Helger, 
B.,  9,  1876,  26;  Hoffmann,  B.,  9,  1876,  685. 

oa  of  Orange  PccZ.— (Constituents)  Wallach,  A.,  227,  1885,  289;  Semmler,  B^  24, 
1891,  202;  Parry,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  56,  1900,  462;  Dowzard,  A.J.P.,  80,  1908,  474.  (Pres- 
ervation) LaWali,  A.Ph.A.,  58,  1910,  1121. 

Lemon  Peel. — (Constituents)  Cogswell,  A.J.P..  26, 1854,  553;  Hoffmann  (see  above). 

oa  o/ Lemon.— (Manufacture)  Flttckiger,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  227. 1889, 1065.  (Con- 
stituents) Wallach,  A.,  227,  1885,  290:  Semmler,  B.,  24,  1891,  203:  Doebner,  B.,  27, 
1894,  352;  Anon.,  Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  1897,  26;  Umney  and  Swinton,  Ph.  Jl., 
61,  1898,  196  and  370;  Anon..  Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  1909,  62. 

Afyrielica. — (Constituents)  Bonastre,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  9,  1823,  281;  Stem,  Zt.  angew. 
Ch.,  6.  1893,  137;  Power  and  Salway,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  91,  1907,  2037.  93,  1908,  1653. 

Oil  of  Myriaiioa. — (Constituents)  Power  and  Salway  (see  above);  Wallach,  A. 
252,  1889,  105. 

Myrislicin. — (Structure)  Semmler,  B.,  24,  1891,  3818.  (Pharmacology)  Power 
and  Salway,  A.J.P.,  80,  1908.  563. 

Stmingick. — (Constituents)  Saunders,  A.Ph.A.,  16,  1868,  460;  Harmanson,  A.J.P., 
54,  1882,  386;  Bichy,  A.J.P.,  57,  1885,  529. 

SumbuL — ^Reinsch  and  Buchner.  A.J.P.,  16,  1844,  119;  Reinsch  and  Riekher,  A., 
68,  1848,  341;  Heyl  and  Hart,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc,  38,  1916,  432. 

il«pidit*m.— (Constituents)  Bock,  A.J.P.,  24,  1852.  61;  Luck,  Ch.  Cent.,  22.  1851, 
657  and  676:  Grabowsky,  Ch.  Cent.,  38,  1867,  469;  Daccoma,  A.J.P.,  61,  1889,  144; 
Khrenberg,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.2231,  1893,  345. 

(Tinker.— (Constituents)  Thresh,  A.Ph.A^  28,  1880,  83,  31,  1883,  257  and  33. 
1885,  257,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  12,  1881,  243;  Gane,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  22.  1892,  802;  Bertram  and 
Walbaiim.  Jl.  prakt.  Ch.,  49,  1894,  18;  Stenhouse  and  Grroves,  A.Ph.A.,  26,  1878, 
193;  Brooks,  JL  Am.  Ch.  Soc.,  38,  1916.  430. 

Coiamii*.— (Constituents)  Griffith,  A.J.P.,  5,  1833,  265;  Faust,  Arch.  d.  Pharm., 
181,  1867,  214;  Thoms,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  224,  1886,  465;  Kurbatow,  A.,  173,  1874, 
4;  Thoms  and  Beckstrom,  B.,  34,  1901,  1021  and  35,  1902,  3187. 

Cimicifuga, — (Constituents)  Pinnemore,  A.Ph.A.,  58,  1910,  195. 

Serpentaria. — (Constituents)  Serullas,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  6,  1820,  571;  Peacock,  A.J.P., 
63,  1891,  257;  Ferguson,  A.J.P.,  59.  1887,  481. 

XantAoxy^um.— (Constituents)  Staples,  A.J.P.,  1,  1829,  163;  Griffith,  A.J.P.,  8, 
1836,  195;  Eberhardt,  A.J.P..  72,  1890,  231;  Gordin,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc,  28,  1906,  1649. 

Mezereum. — (Description)  Squire,  Ph.  Jl.,  1,  1842,  395.  (Constituents)  Gmelin 
and  B&r,  througii  Berzelius'  Traits  de  Chimie,  3,  1839,  116;  Zwenger,  A.,  115, 
1860   1. 

Mctfico.— (Description)  Dierbach,  A.,  20,  1836,  266.  (Constituents)  Hodges, 
A.J.P.,  18,  1847,  178;  Niegans,  A.J.P.,  18,  1847,  174;  Thoms,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  247, 
1909,  591. 

Yerha  Santo.— (Constituents)  Mohr,  A.Ph.A.,  27,  1879,  736;  Power  and  Tutin, 
Proc.,  A.Ph.A.,  54,  1906,  352  and  Proc.  Ch.  Soc.  Lond.,  23,  1907,  133.  (Uses)  Hartz, 
Am-  fe.,  15,  1886,  41;  Stevens,  A.Ph.A.,  36,  1888,  89. 

OrindcZio.- (Constituents)  Power  and  Tutin,  A.Ph.A.,  53,  1905,  193. 

Savin. — (Constituents)  Needles,  A.J.P.,  13,  1841,  11. 

€)a  o/ 5awn.— (Composition)  Fromme,  B.,  31,  1898,  2025;  Wallach,  A.,  238,  1887, 
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'  Cannabis  /tkiico.- (Description)  Anon.,  Ph.  Jl^  1,  1842,  489.  (Constituents) 
Sclilefliger  Buchner's  Report,  21.  1840,  190:  Smith,  Ph.  Jl.,  6,  1846,  171;  Personnes, 
Jl.  de  ph.  et.  ch.,  31,  1857,  48:  Kobiquet,  Jl.  de  ph.  et.  ch.,  31,  1857,  46;  Humphrey, 
Ph.  Jl.,  68,  1902,  342;  Marshall,  A.Ph.A.,  51,  1903,  804;  Smith,  A.J.P.,  63,  1891,  38; 
Bombdon,  Am.  Dr.,  13,  1884,  132;  Valente,  B.,  13,  1880,  2431  and  14,  1881,  1717. 
r  Ainerican  Cannabis)  Houghton  and  Hamilton,  A.Ph.A.,  55,  1907,  445.  (Deteriora- 
tion) MarshaU,  Dr.  Circ.,  53, 1909,  578.  (Hashisch)  BaU,  Therap.  Gaz.,  34, 1910,  777. 
Cap«icttm.— (Constituents)  Taylor,  A.J.P.,  29,  1857,  303;  Thresh,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3], 
7  1S76,  21  and  259;  Pabst,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  230,  1892,  108;  Buchheim,  A.Ph.A.,  22, 
18T4,  106. 
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P«wper.— (History) "  X-rayser,"  Ch.  and  Dr.,  84, 1914, 403.  (Conatituents)  PoutcL 
Jl.  de  Ph.  ,7, 1821.  373;  Buchheim,  A.J.P.,  48. 1876,  467;  Eberhardt,  Arch.  d.  Phjirta.. 
225,  1887,  515;  Anon.,  Schimmers  Rep.,  Oct.,  1890,  49;  itremers  and  Schreiner. 
Pli.  Arch.,  4,  1901,  61.     (White  pepper)  Parry,  79,  1911,  167. 

Cybeh. — (Constituents)  Vauqueiin,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  6,  1820,  309;  Monheims,  AJ.P^ 
18,  1846,  168;  Schmidt,  A.J.P.,  42,  1870,  222;  Schulze,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  202,  1S73, 
388;  Mameli.  C.  A.,  7,  1913,  1722. 

Oa  of  Cw&e6.— (Composition)  Wallach,  A.,  238,  1887,  78;  Oglialore,  B.,  8,  ISTS, 
1357.  (Cubeb  camphor)  Schmidt,  B.,  10,  1877,  188;  Schaer  and  W3ras,  Arch.  d. 
Pharm.,  206,  1875,  316. 

Eupatarium, — (Constituents)  Peterson,  A.J.P.,  23,  1851,  206;  Kckley,  AJ.P.. 
26,  1854;  495;  Latin.  A.J.P.,  52,  1880,  392. 

Marrubium, — (Constituents)  McMaken,  A.J.P.,  17,  1845,  1 ;  Gordin,  Jl.  Am.  CL 
Soc,  30,  1908,  265. 

ArUkemis. — (Constituents)  Amerman,  A.J.P.,  61,  1889,  69;  Power  and  Brown- 
ing, Ch.  and  Dr.,  85,  1914,  376;  Fittig  and  Kopp,  B.,  9,  1876,  195  and  10,  1877,  53; 
Fettig  and  Kobig,  A.,  195,  1879,  79. 

JlfaZnoaria.— (Constituents)  Gerhardt,  Ph.  Jl.,  [2],  3,  1862,  429;  Heibeiser  lad 
Damur,  A.,  8,  1833,  231;  Hartwich  and  Jama,  A. Ph. A.,  58,  1910,  302;  HenderMO. 
Ph.  Jl.,  81,  1908.  683. 

Calendtda, — (Constituents)  Geiger,  through  Berzelius'  Traits  de  Chimie^  3, 
1839,  153;  Teelke,  A.J.P..  63,  1891,  477. 

Hops, — (Constituents)  Power,  Tutin  and  Rogerson,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  103,  1913, 12S7; 
Chapman,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc,  67,  1895,  54  and  780,  83,  1903,  505  and  Ch.  and  Dr.,  84, 1914, 
980;  Semmler  and  Mayer,  B.,  44,  1911;  2009. 

Pyrethrum. — (Constituents)  Koehn,  A.J. P.,  1836,  175;  Schneegans,  A.Ph.A.,  45, 
1897,  736. 

CVprepedium.-— (Constituents)  Blair,  A.J.P.,  38,  1866,  494;  Beshoie,  A.J.P.,  59, 
1887.  395. 

Sctge. — (Constituents)  XHsh,  through  Berzelius'  Traits  de  Chimie,  3,  1839,  147: 
Muir,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  7,  1876,  265;  Wallach,  A.,  227.  1885,  289,  252,  1889,  103  and  286. 
1895.  93;  Anon.,  Schimmers  Rep.,  Oct.,  1895,  42. 

Arnica.— (Constituents)  Walz,  A. J.P.,  33, 1861, 460;  Bomer,  A.Ph.A,,  41. 1893, 637. 

Turpentine, — (Gathering)  Herty,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Forest  Service,  Bull.  No.  90. 
(Constituents)  Kremers,  Ph.  Rund.,  13,  1895,  135.  (Foreign  turpentines)  Tschirck 
and  students,  A.Ph.A.,  49,  1901,  744. 

OH  of  Turpentine.— (Compoaition)  Kremers.  Ph.  Rund.,  13,  1895,  135;  De  Voy, 
Ch.  Cent.,  74.  1867,  304.     (Purification)  Szigethy,  A.Ph.A.,  45,  1897,  638. 

Pine  Needle  OH  and  Oleum  Templinum.— Morel,  Ph.  Jl.,  [31,  &  1877,  726;  Anoiu 
Schimmers  Rep.,  April,  1909,  79,  and  April,  1910,  91 ;  Ludy,  A.Ph.A.,  Sft,  1908,  336. 

Pine  Wood  Oii. —Teeple,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc.,  30,  1908,  412. 

Canada  rwrpeniine.— (Constituents)  Morel,  Ph.  Jl„  [3],  8,  1877,  22;  Emmerich, 
A.J.P.,  67,  1895,  135;  Tschirch  and  BrOning,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  238,  1900,  487. 

Venice  Turpen/ine.— (Constituents)  Morel,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  8,  1877,  21;  Andes,  C.  .V. 
6,  1912,  2853. 

Tor.— (Preparation  and  properties)  Dunwody,  A.J.P.,  61,  1889,  600.  (Conatitu- 
ents, P.  sylvestris)  Stroem,rArch.  d.  Pharm.,  237.  1899,  525. 

Birch  Tor.— (Constituents)  Hlasiwetz,  A.,  106,  1858,  339;  Gorup-Besanci,  K, 
143,  1867,  129;  Tiemann  and  Koppe,  B.,  14,  1881,  2005. 

GlycerUe  of  Tar.— Wiegand,  A.J.P.;  56,  1881.  8. 

Liqaor  Pids  Carbonis. — Raubenhemier,  A.Pn.A,,  57,  1909,  131. 

Ou  of  Tar. — (Composition)  Stroem  (see  above). 

Oil  of  Cade.— (Preparation)   Planchon,   Schw.   Wsch.  Ch.  u  Ph.,  50,  1^12,  16i    . 
(Composition)  Troeger  and  Feldmann,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  236,  1898,  692;  Wanach.  .V. 
238,  1881,  82  and  271,  1892.  297. 

Copoifta.-— ^Constituents)  Procter,  A.J.P.,  22,  1850,  289;  Maisch,  AJ.P.,  35. 
1863,  17;  Strauss,  A.,  148,  1868,  148.  (Tests)  Deussen,  Arch.  d.  Phann.,  252,  19U 
590. 

Oil  of  Copat5a.->(Composition)  Deussen  and  Hahn,  Ch.  Zt.,  34, 1910,  872;  Anoc. 
Schimmel's  Rep.,  Oct.,  1910,  185. 

Balsam  of  ^cru.-— (Constituents)  Trog,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  232,  1894,  TO;  ThonA 
A.Ph.A.,  48,  1900,  649;  Kraut.  A.,  153,  1870,  129;  Kaehler,  B.,  2,  1869,  512.  iSn- 
thetic''  balsam)  Anon.,  A.Ph.A.,  56,  1908,  238. 

BaUam  of  Toiu.— (Constituents)  Kopp,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  11,  1847,  425;  Schoritt*^ 
A.,  97,  1856,  71;  Busse,  B.,  9,  1876,  833. 

iStorox.— ^Constituents)  Bonastre,  A.J.P.,  4,  1832,  210;  Schorling,  A^97,  ISod. 
90;  Miller,  A.,  188,  1877,  184;  Laubenheimer,  A.,  164,  1872,  289;  Van't  Hoff,  B,  i 
1876,  5. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

RESINS  AND  NEUTRAL  PRINCIPLES 

This  chapter  deals  with  plant  principles,  of  which  less  is  known 
than  any  other  group  of  chemical  substances — ^in  truth,  the  only  reason 
why  these  bodies  are  grouped  into  this  chapter  is  because  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  know  to  what  classes  of  chemicals  they 
belong,  and  as  its  composition  is  worked  out,  each  body  will  be  placed 
in  its  appropriate  position  in  systematic  chemistry,  leaving  nothing  for 
discussion  in  this  chapter. 

This  work  is  already  begun.  It  is  now  known  that  resin  of  jalap 
owes  its  activity  to  the  glucoside,  convolvulin;  while  resin  of  scammony 
is  active  because  of  its  glucoside,  scammonin;  therefore,  these  two 
so-called  resins  are  considered  among  the  glucosidal  drugs. 

The  phrase  "resin  acid"  is  here  used  in  the  attempt  to  classify  the 
important  constituent  found  in  the  several  plant  products  which  we 
call  resins.  These  bodies  are  best  defined  as  plant  substances  soluble 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolving  in  alkahs  to  form  ''resin 
soaps."  Hence  they  are  acid  in  character.  Whether  all  the  resins  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  will  on  investigation  comply  with  this  definition 
remains  to  be  se^n,  and  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  practically 
all  resins  are  far  more  complex  than  the  above  definition  implies. 

TBchirch  has  attempted  a  classification  of  resins  as  follows: 
Resin  Esters  or  Their  Savanificalion  Products:     (Resines,) 

These  esters  are  combinations  of  aromatic  acids,  such  as  benzoic,  cinnamic, 

and  ferulic  acids,  with  resin  alcohols  (resinoles). 
The  resin  alcohols  can  be  grouped  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  give  the  tannin  reaction,  the  latter  class  being  called  resm-tannois. 
Among  the  tannin-free  resinols  may  be  mentioned  storesin  in  storax;  while 
as  examples  of  resin  tannok  may  be  cited  toluresin  tannol  in  balsam  of  tolu. 
Besinol  Acids: 

Resin  acids,  such  as  abietinic  acid  in  rosin,  guaiaconic  acid  in  guaiac,  and 
copaivic  acid  in  copaiba. 
Resenes: 

Indifferent  substances  of  unknown  composition,  such  as  dracoresene  in  dragon's 

blood. 

Aliphato-resins  (esters  of  aliphatic  acids),  chromo^resins  (containing  coloring  matter) ; 

enzumo-'resins  (containing  enzymes  such  as  laccase) :  glucoresins  (esters  of  resin  acids 

with  sugars,  such  as  the  glucosides  found  in  Jalap)  are  known;  while  the  so-called 

"milk  juices''  (india  rubber,  etc.)  are  now  considered  as  lacto-resins, 

Kesins  are  sometimes  extracted  from  drugs  by  means  of  solvents 

(example:  the  resin  from  Phytolacca);  sometimes  represent  practically 

entire  plant  exudation  (example:  mastic);  frequently  exude  from  plants 

combined  with  volatile  oils,  then  forming  the  class  of  drugs   called 

oleoresins  (example:  turpentine,  U.S.P.);  and  often  exuding  mixed  with 

gummy  substances,  such  as  exudation  being  called  a  guwrresin  (example: 

asafetida).     Occasionally,  the  resin  which  exudes  is  aromatic  by  reason 

of    the  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acid  it  contains,  the  example  of  such  a 

balsamic  resin  being  benzoin  (p.  776),  while  natiu-al  oleoresin  similarly 

flavored  with  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acid  is  called  a  balsam  (example: 

balsarin  of  tolu  (p.  769).    The  last  two  classes  of  drugs  as  well  as  the 

oleoresins  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.    It  is  advisable 

right   here  again  to  call  attention  to  the  distinction  between  natural  and 

pharmaceutic  oleoresins,  already  discussed  on  p.  253. 
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NeuJtral  principles  are  plant  principles  of  whose  structural  chemistrr 
— of  whose  position  in  systematic  chemistry — we  know  little  or  nothing. 
Th^  are  usually  bitter  and  crystalline,  are  neither  basic  like  alkaloids 
nor  derivatives  of  glucose,  as  are  the  glucosides.  That  the  grouping  is 
purely  artificial  and  temporary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
carefully  studied  neutral  principle,  santonin,  is  now  known  to  be  a  lactone 
derived  from  hexahydrodimethyl-naphthalin  and  will  soon  be  considered 
in  text-books  among  the  naphthalin  derivatives,  even  as  coumann,  a 
lactone  of  oxycinnamic  acid,  is  studied  among  the  derivatives  of  allyl- 
benzene  (p.  721). 

RESINS,  GUM-RESINS,  AND  DRUGS  CONTAINING  NEUTRAL  PRINCIPLES 

GUAIACITM— Guaiac 
(Guaiac. — Guaiac  Resin) 

The  reain  of  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale  Linn^,  or  of  Ouaiacum  sanctum  liim^ 
(Fam.  ZygophyUaceoe). 

Summarized  Deacription, 

Irregular,  homogeneous  masses;  brown  to  greenish-grav-brown ;  balsamic  odor, 
acrid  taste;  melts  between  85°  and  90°;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofonn, 
creosote,  in  solutions  of  alkalies  and  of  hydrated  chloral.  For  details  see  U.S.P^ 
p.  211. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Rosin  (petroleum  benzene  solution  not  turned 
green  by  cuprio  solution)  see  U.S.P. 

Constituents, — Guaiaconic  add,  (now  said  to  be  a  mixture),  guaiarfiic 
add,  CjoHsi04,  guaiadnic  add(oT  beta-resin)  vanillin,  volatile  oil,  etc. 

Tschirch  inclines  to  the  belief  that  these  so-called  "acids"  are  resin 
alcohols. 

Remarks, — The  alcoholic  solution  is  characterized  by  turning  blue 
in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  ferric  chloride  (U.S.P.  testi. 

By  reason  of  this  property  filter-paper  steeped  in  tincture  of  guaiac 
is  used  as  a  test-paper  for  ozone  and  for  blood,  the  hematin  of  the  latter 
as  the  oxidizing  agent. 

Medical  Properties. — Alterative  in  syphilis  and  rheumat^m.  The 
tincture  (p.  227)  and  the  ammoniated  tincture  (p.  227)  are  official. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Guaiacum  Lignum  (U.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV)  or  guaiac  voood,  the  wood  from  whirf" 
the  above  resin  is  derived.  It  owes  its  properties  almost  entirely  to  the  resin,  althoogr 
it  is  said  to  also  contain  a  saponin. 

Mastiche  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  or  mastic  is  a  concrete  resinous  exudation  horn 
Pistida  LerUiscus  Linn6  (Fam.  Anacardiacece), 

Mastic  contains  masticic  adds  (two  isomeres,  CssHttfOO ;  masticonic  adds  (two  leo- 
meres,  C82H4804);  masticolic  add,  CssHteOt;  maslico^esenes  (the  "beta"  ^•J^^ 
formerly  called  ma^tidn) ;  volatile  oil  2  per  cent.  It  is  used  as  a  carminative  (doer. 
30  grains)  and  is  a  constituent  of  pills  of  aloes  and  mastic,  N.F. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  no  longer  official,  having  been  dropped  in  the  last  rerisioiL  It 
is  a  resin  prepared  from  a  species  of  fir,  and  is  used  in  medicine  exdusiTdy  for  tbe 
preparation  of  plasters. 

Resin  of  copaiba  (U.S.P.  1890),  while  considered  as  a  phannaceuac 
on  p.  283,  is  worthy  of  a  few  lines  devoted  to  its  chemistry.  It  ^y^ 
residue  left  on  distillation  of  official  copaiba,  and  consists  laigdy  d^ 
solid  acid — in  this  case,  copaivic  add.  As  mentioned  on  p.  305,  this 
acid  combines  with  moist  magnesium  oxide  to  form  a  salt,  and  to  tlus 
action  is  due  the  solidification  of  oleoresin  in  making  mass  of  copaiba- 
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RESINA— Rosin 
(ResuL — Colophony) 

The  residue  left  after  distillins  the  volatile  oil  from  the  concrete  oleoresin  obtained 
from  Pinus  paliisiria  Miller  and  from  other  species  of  Pinua  (Fam.  Pinacece). 

Summarized  Description, 

Sharp,  angular,  translucent,  amber-colored  fragments;  brittle  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; terebinthinate  odor  and  taste;  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  gmcial 
acetic  acid,  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  in  diluted  idkaline  hydroxide  solutions;  sp.  gr. 
1.07  to  1.09.     For  details  see  U.S.P.  p.  367. 

Acid  Number, — Not  less  than  150.     Details  in  Part  V. 

Constituents. — Chiefly  dbietic  add  anhydride.  Abiotic  acid,  C19H28O3, 
is  obtained  by  digesting  rosin  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  freeing  the  so- 
lution of  impurities  by  filtration,  and  then  dissolving  the  residue  in  hot 
methyl  alcohol  from  which  the  abiotic  acid  crystals  separate  on  cooling. 

Tschirch  and  Koritschoner,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  resin  acids  are  pido' 
bietinic  acid,  CsoHso02,  pcdabieninic  acid,  CuHtoOs  and  a-  and  /9-palabietinolic  acids, 

Cl6Hs40t. 

Remaj  ks. — As  already  mentioned  (p.  765) ,  rosin  is  the  resinous  constitu- 
ent of  the  natural  oleoresin,  turpentine,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling 
the  volatile  oil — the  so-called  "spirit  of  turpentine" — therefrom. 

Medical  Properties. — Mild  irritant.  Use  chiefly  externally  as  constitu- 
ent or  plasters,  cerates,  and  ointments.  OflScial  preparation:  Rosin 
cerate  (p*  329). 


(U.S.P.  VIII)  or  rubber  is  the  prepared  milk-juice  of  several  species  of 
Hevea.     It  is  a  polymerized  isoprene  having  the  formula 

CH  — GHs — CHi 

/  \  ■ 

OHs — C  C — OMs 

\  / 

CHj — CHs — CH 

ConstUuerdB, — Since  rubber  consists  larsely  of  isoprenj^  the  condensation  (poly- 
merization) of  this  hydrocarbon  should  produce  rubber.  This  condensation  has  now 
been  accomplished,  though  who  was  the  first  to  obtain  genuine  rubber  by  this  method 
is  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  synthesis  has  not  as  yet  become  financially  feasible, 
although  work  to  prepare  cheap  isoprene  from  dimethyl-butadiene 

CH,  =C  — C  =CH, 

CH,  CH, 

gives  promise  of  ultimate  success  in  the  conunercial  manufacture  of  rubber. 

The  "preparation"  of  the  milk  juice  mentioned  in  the  official  definition  consists 
of  submitting  the  fresh  mice  to  the  action  of  smoke  made  by  burning  fatty  fuel — ^like 
palm  fruit — ^which  is  allowed  to  smoulder  with  but  sUght  access  of  air.  The  jnilk 
juice  is  held  over  the  smoke  on  a  wooden  paddle,  which  has  been  dipped  into  a  bucket 
containing  the  juice,  and  by  deft  manipulation  the  liquid  juice  is  prevented  from  drip- 
ping from  the  padole  untu  it  solidifies.  The  paddle  containing  the  dried  rubber  is 
again  dipped  into  the  fresh  juice,  and  the  paddle  once  more  rotated  over  the  smoke 
until  that  layer  has  solidified,  and  this  process  continued  until  the  paddle  holds  a  large 
mass  of  rubber. 

When  heated  to  above  125^C.,  it  becomes  a  sticky  mass,  and  the  products  made 
from  it  should,  therefore,  be  kept  from  undue  heat.  Rubber  gooos  can  best  be 
preserved  by  keeping  immersed  in  water. 

Rubber  is  made  more  durable  by  the  process  of  vulcanization.  In  making  soft 
rubber  it  is  kneaded  with  10  per  cent,  sulpnur  (or  a  metallic  sulphide)  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  120^  to  136°C.,  while  m  making  hard  rubber  the  crude  rubber  is  heated  with 
30  to  35  per  cent,  sulphur  to  140^  to  142®C.,  and  further  hardened  with  rosin,  chalk, 
etc. 
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Rubber  ujsed  in  medicine  is  the  pure  native  unvulcanized  variety.  The  oolr 
medicid  use  of  rubber  is  as  a  plaster  base. 

Gtitta  Percha  (N.F.)  is  the  prepared  milk-juice  of  various  trees  of  the  geDU5. 
Palaquium.  It  resembles  rubber  m  many  respects,  although  it  is  less  elastic  and 
does  not  readily  vulcanize.  It  is  used  in  surgery  for  preparing  splints.  A  reeipe 
for  solution  of  gutta  percha  is  given  in  the  National  Formulary  (p.  190). 

BENZOINUM— Benzoin 
(Benzoin. — Gum  Benjamin) 

A  balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Styrax  Benzoin  Dryander  and  some  other  specifr 
of  Styrax  (Fam.  StyracacecB)  growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  known  in  commerre  a? 
Sumatra  Benzoin  and  Siam  Benzoin. 

Constiluenis, — Resin,  benzoic  acid,  cinnamic  acid,  vanillin,  etc. 

The  resin  of  Sumatra  benzoin  consists  chiefly  of  ben^orestnof,  CuHs«Otand6ai2»- 
resinatannolf  Ci8Hto04.  That  of  the  Siam  variety  contains  benzoresinol  and  sia- 
reHnotannol,    CisHuOs- 

Remarks, — Benzoin  would  be  considered  a  balsam,  save  that  the 
quantity  of  volatile  oil  it  contains  is  so  small  that  its  base  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  an  oleoresin.  Accordingly,  the  pharmacopoeia  calls  it 
"a  balsamic  resin." 

Benzoin  is  interesting  as  the  original  source  of  benzoic  acid,  which 
thus  received  its  name. 

The  pharmacopoeia  permits  the  use  of  two  commercial  varieties  of 
benzoin— Siam  and  Sumatra.  Of  these,  the  former  possesses  a  ddightful 
odor  of  vanilla,  and  is  used  by  perfumers  in  preference  to  the  lees  aro- 
matic Sumatra  variety.    Medicinally,  the  two  are  about  equal. 

Medical  Properties. — Expectorant.  Used  chiefly  externally  as  &t 
antiseptic  and  vulnerary.  The  tindure  (p.  224)  and  the  compoawi 
tincture  (p.  224)  are  ofiicial.  It  is  also  used  in  making  berusoinaied  lard 
(p.  661). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

Chicle  is  the  milk-juice  of  Achras  Sapota,  a  tree  growing  in  Central  America.  }\ 
consists  of  the  alcohols  ot-  and  /9-amyrin  and  lupeol,  combined  as  esters  with  acetir. 
capronic,  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids.    Its  use  m  chewing  gum  is  well  known. 

GUH— RESINS 

Gmn-resins  are  plant  exudations  consisting  of  gum  and  reeb.  We 
have  already  learned  what  a  gum  (p.  633)  is,  and  wherein  a  resin  (p. 
773)  differs  from  a  gum,  the  pharmaceutic  difference  being  one  of  solu- 
bility, resins  dissolving  in  alcohols  and  being  insoluble  in  water,  while 
gums  dissolve  in  water  and  not  in  alcohol.  Again,  resins  are  terpene 
derivatives,  while  gums  are  dissociation  products  of  cellulose. 

The  gum  of  a  gum-resin  will  not  dissolve  in  alcohol;  the  resiii  will 
and  since  the  resin  is  the  active  constituent,  tinctures  of  such  dm^ 
are  made  by  maceration  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  filtration  of  the 
resinous  solution  from  the  undi^lved  giun.  In  water,  the  gum  wiL 
dissolve  and  the  resin  will  not,  but  by  rubbing  such  a  drug  with  wat^: 
the  mucilage  formed  by  the  dissolved  gum  emulsifies  the  resin— al?^ 
the  volatile  oil,  if  any  be  present — making  a  milky  mixture.  Such  a 
mixture  is  formed  when  asafetida  is  rubbed  with  water,  and  since  tb 
preparation  is  clearly  a  form  of  emulsion,  it  is  so  termed  by  the  pharma- 
copoeia.   Up  to  the  revision  of  1890  they  were  grouped  with  the  mixture? 
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of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Three  gum-resins  are  now  official,  asafetida, 
gamboge,  and  myrrh,  and  of  these,  the  first  is  a  representative  of  the 
UmbelUfersB — that  family  of  plants  to  which  belong  anise,  fennel, 
coriander,  and  caraway. 

ASAF(ETIDA— Asafetida 
(Asafoet. — Gum  Asafetida) 

The  gum-resin  obtained  by  incising  the  rhizomes  and  roots  of  Ferula  Asafaetida 
Linn^  and  Ferula  fcetida  Regel  and  of  some  other  species  of  Ferula  (Fam.  UmbeUiferoB), 
indigenous  to  Persia  and  adjacent  countries,  and  yielding  not  less  than  60  per  cent, 
(or  S  powdered  50  per  cent.)  of  alcoholnsoluble  constituents. 

Outline  of  Assay. — The  drug  is  digested  with  boilins  alcohol  in  a  flask  with  an 
upright  condenser  for  one  hour;  the  mixture  is  filtered  through  counterpoised  filters: 
the  insoluble  residue  is  washed  with  boiling  alcohol  and  is  then  weigned.  Shoula 
be  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  asafetida  taken.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  66. 

CanslituerUs. — Resin,  65  per  cent.;  gum,  25  per  cent.;  bassorin; 
vanillin;  volatile  oil. 

The  resin  consists  of  the  ferulaic  acid  (p.  721)  ester  of  aaaresiiKh 
fannoZ,  C24H88040H;  while  the  oil  is  a  mixture  of  sulphides,  C7H14S2, 
C11H20S2,  C8H16S2,  and  C10H18S2,  with  terpenes.  Powdered  asafetida 
is  practically  without  value,  as  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  dry  it 
drives  oflF  practically  all  of  the  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Properties. — Antispasmodic  (in  hysteria),  carminative. 
The  emvlaion  (p.  262),  pills  (p.  311),  and  tincture  (p.  223)  are  official, 
and  the  tincture  is  an  ingredient  of  the  popular  colic  cure,  Dewee^s 
Carminative  (mixture  of  magnesia,  asafetida  and  opium,  N.F.  (See 
p.  258.)  As  this  mixture  contains  opium,  its  use  is  not  advisable,  and 
some  physicians  specify  the  preparation  ''without  opium,"  in  which  case 
it  is  niade  exactly  as  per  the  Formulary,  save  that  the  tincture  of  opium 
is  omitted. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

CAMB06IA— Gamboge 
(Cambog. — Pipe  Gamboge) 

A  gum-resin  obtained  from  Gardnia  Hanburii  Hooker  filius  (Fam.  OuUifercB). 

Constituents. — Gmn,  16  per  cent. ;  resin,  77  per  cent.  The  resin  con- 
sists of  three  garcinolic  adds.  The  alpha  and  gamma  varieties  have  the 
formula  CMH27O4COOH;  while  the  beta  acid  is  C24H84O4COOH.  The 
resin  on  fusion  yields  phloroglucin  and  fatty  acids. 

Medical  Properties. — Hydragogue  cathartic.  Always  in  combina- 
tion, since  it  is  very  drastic.  An  ingredient  of  compound  cathartic  pills 
(p.  312). 

Dose. — 125  milligrammes  (2  grains). 

MTRRHA— Myrrh 

(Myrrh. — Gum  Myrrh) 

A  sum-resin  obtained  from  one  or  more  species  of  Commiphora  (Fam.  Burseracece). 

Constituents. — Gum,  60  per  cent.;  resin,  30  per  cent.;  volatile  oil,  6 
to  7  per  cent. 
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The  ream  consists  of  a  and  fi  MyrrhoU  CuHuOi  and  Ci«Hts04  respectively;  of  a 
and  /9  MyrrholoU,  CsoHmOk  and  CstHseOio  respectively;  and  of  a  resene  CaHi^*. 
The  gum  hydrolyses  to  galactose,  arabinose  and  xylose.  The  volatile  oil  appears  to 
be  closely  related  to  the  resene.  Bolton  claims  that  the  antiseptic  activity  of  myrrh 
is  due  to  huTserazin^  CsoHtsOs,  which  he  states  possesses  radio-active  properties. 

Medical  Properties. — Carminative.     The  official  tindvre  (p.  230)  ia 
a  useful  addition  to  mouth-washes. 
Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Ammoniac,  the  ^m-resin  from  Dorema  Ammoniacum,  was  dropped  in  the  eigfatli 
pharmacopceial  revision.     It  is  a  stimulant,  and  given  in  doses  of  15  graioB. 
The  following  drugs  are  said  to  owe  their  activity  to  resinous  matter 

not  associated  with  volatile  oil. 

Phytolacca  (U.S.?.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  poke  root,  is  the  dried  root  of  Pfciftoiocca 
decandra  Linn6  (Fam.  PkytolaccacecB)^  collected  in  autumn.  It  contains  resin,  taom 
a  glucoside  and  a  volatile  acid,  and  is  used  as  an  alterative  (in  rheumatism);  in  Urge 
doses  it  is  emetic.     Dose  as  alterative  is  1}^  grains,  as  emetic  is  15  grains. 

Poke  berries,  the  fruit  of  Phytolacca  decandra^  were  formerly  official.  Tliey  are 
emetic  and  cathartic,  and  of  supposed  value  in  reducing  superfluous  flesh.  A>^ 
15  grains. 

Gossvpii  Cortex  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  the  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Gm- 
pium  herwiceum  Ldnn^,  or  of  other  cultivated  species  of  GoBsypium  (Fam.  Mahaci9\ 

It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  acids  (dihydroxy-benzoic.  and  salicylic),  phenols,  betiiQe, 
fat,  and  sugar.  It  is  used  as  an  emmenagogue,  ana  should  not  be  sold  indiaeiimi- 
nately,  being  frequently  used  to  produce  abortion.  It  is  used  as  an  emmensgogue  and 
ecboUc,  in  30-grain  doses. 

NEUTRAL  PiONCIPLES  AND  DRUGS  CONTAINING  SAME 

SANTONmnM— Santonin 
(Santonin.) 

The  inner  anhydride  or  lactone  [GisHuOs  ^  246.141  of  santonic  acid  obUuned 
from  Artemisia  pauctflora  (Ledebour)  Weber  (Fam.  UompositeB).  Preserve  it  is 
well-closed  contamers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  shining  flattened  rhombic  prisms  or  crystalline  powder;  first  ^^^^^ 
then  bitter;  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  light;  discolorea  samples  reciyBtalli* 
white  from  alcohol;  soluble  in  about  5300  parts  of  water,  and  in  about' 34  psrt«3^ 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether :  solutions  are  bevorotatoiy;  melts  be 
tween  161**  and  171^*0.    For  details  see  U.S.P.^  p.  366. 

For  tests  for  identity j  for  impurities:  Garbomzable  organic  matter  (does  not  cwor 
sulphuric  acid  more  than  yellow).  Alkaloids  (acidulated  aqueous  filtrate,  not  is^ 
cipitated  by  alkaloidal  reagents)  see  U.S.P. 

Extraction. — The  drug  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  after  drying  andjrinai^ 
the  alkaline  mixture  is  percolated  with  warm  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distifled  ins^ 
the  percolate  and  to  the  residue,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  After  the  acidulagd  Iiquw 
is  allowed  to  stand  five  days  tne  crystals  of  santonin  are  collected  and  poiined. 

Composition. — According  to  Cannizzaro,  santonin  i 


CH, 

I  H, 

C  C 

C  CH— 0\^ 

oc  c:  CH— CH^ 


[»C 


V'V   <*- 


CH, 

that  iS|  a  derivative  of  hexahydronaphthalene  (p.  785). 
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Remarks. — The  change  to  yellow  on  exposure  to  light  is  said  to  be 
due  to  its  conversion  into  photoaanUmic  add,  Ci5H2205.  This  explains 
the  importance  of  keeping  santonin  and  its  preparations  in  a  dark  place. 

Medical  Properties, — Anthelmintic  should  be  \ised  with  caution,  since 
it  has  been  known  to  produce  blindness.  Usually  administered  in  the 
form  of  the  troches  (p.  322). 

Dose. — 60  milUgrammes  (1  grain). 

Santonica  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  Levant  wormseed,  is  the  dried  imexpanded  flower-heads 
of  Artemina  pauciflora  (Leidebour)  Weber  (Fam.  CompositcB).  Santonica  contains 
santonin  (2  per  cent.),  and  volatile  oil  (2  per  cent.).  The  volatile  oil  consists  of  cineol 
(p.  735)  ana  cajuputene  (or  dnene). 

Santonica  is  one  of  the  two  dru^  called  ^'wormseeds,''  and  neither  are  seeds. 
The  other  wormseed,  chenopodium,  is  a. fruit,  while  santonica  is  a  tiny  cluster  of 
unopened  flowers.  The  two  are  readily  distin^ished  bv  rubbing  the  specimen 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  If  chenopodium,  a  little  chaff  rubs  off,  leaving  a 
minute  black  seed;  if  santonica,  the  entire  specimen  rubs  into  dry,  chaffy  scales. 
Santonica  is  important  as  the  source  of  santonin. 

It  is  rarely  used  as  a  drug,  but  when  so  employed  as  an  anthelmintic,  its  dose  is 
30  grains. 

BLATBRmUM— Blaterin 

(Elaterin.) 

A  neutral  principle  obtained  from  EUaterium,  a  substance  deposited  by  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  Ecbatlium  ElcUerimn  (Linn6)  A.  luchard  (FsLia.  Cttcurbitacece). 

Summarized  DescripHan. 

Minute,  white,  nexagonal  scales  or  prismatic  crystals;  slightlv  acrid  bitter  taste; 
insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  about  262  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chloroform, 
ether  and  benzene.    For  details  see  U.S.r.,  p.  132. 

For  imjmritiea:  Carbonizable  matter  and  alkaloids  (like  the  tests  given  under 
santonin)  see  U.S.P. 

Color  Teste. — Crimson,  then  scarlet  when  treated  with  phenol  and  then  with  sul- 
phuiic  acid.  Brown  with  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  132. 

ComposUion. — Power  and  Moore  state  that  the  commercial  elaterin  is  a  mixture. 
One  of  the  constituents  a-elaterin,  CssHitOt,  is  levogyrate;  while  the  phsrsiologically 
active  constituent,  /^-elaterin,  CssHsgOr,  is  dextrogyrate. 

Remarks, — Elaterin,  according  to  the  pharmacopcBia,  is  "a  neutral 
principle,  obtained  from  elaterium."  This,  in  turn,  is  a  constituent  of 
the  juice  of  the  squirting  cucumber,  EdbaUium  Elaterium,  which  is  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  gourd  family.  The  pronunciation  of  the  two 
words  is  different,  the  accent  in  the  oflBicial  name  being  on  the  second 
syllable  (e-2a^^r-in),  while  in  the  other  word  it  is  on  the  third  syllable 
{el-SL-ter-i'Mm) .       * 

Medical  Properties. — Hydragogue  cathartic.  Usually  administered 
in  the  form  of  the  oflScial  triturate  (p.  295). 

Dose. — Of  elaterin,  3  milUgrammes  Q^o  grain). 

Picroloxin,  CitHuOt,  which  was  formerly  official,  is  the  active  principle  of  fish' 
berries  {Animirta  paniciUala).  It  is  now  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  picrotoxinin, 
Ci4Hi60«,  and  picrotin.  CitHisOe.  It  is  a  dangerous  poison,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
killing  body-vermin.    Its  dose  is  1  milligramme  (31^4  grain). 

TARAXACUM— Taraxacum 
(Tarax. — Dandelion) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Taraxacum  officinale  Weber  (Fam.  Composite). 
Preserve  the  thoroughly  dried  drug  in  tightly  closed  containecp,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 
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CoruUttAenis. — Brown,  amorphous,  bitter  principle;  resinous  matter;  inulin;  chol- 
ine; levulose;  acids  (hydroxy-pnenylacetic,  etc.);  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

The  resin  is  a  combination  of  phytosterols  (taraxasterol,  duytianol,  etc.)  with  fatty 
acids  (palmitic,  melissic,  oleic,  etc.)*  Taraxacin  and  taraxaoerin  of  older  writers  are 
mixtures. 

Remarks. — Taraxacum  is  the  root  of  that  common  weed,  the  dande- 
lion. The  latter  synonym  comes  from  the  French  "dent  de  lion,'*  the 
lion's  tooth,  so  termed  after  the  jagged  edges  of  its  leaves.  It  is  a  good 
remedy  in  liver  trouble.  Look  out  for  prescriptions  containing  fluid- 
extract  of  taraxacum  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid.*  Both  are  valuable 
hepatic  stimulants,  but  when  mixed  they  are  apt  to  explode  (p.  950). 

The  drug  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn.  This  is  because  the 
young  root  collected  in  the  spring  contains  little  or  no  bitter  principle  and 
much  sugar.  During  the  summer  the  latter  is  converted  into  the  inulin 
found  in  the  official  drug. 

Medical  Properties. — Hepatic  stimulant  and  digestive.  Official 
preparations:  the  extract  (p.  280)  and  fluid^ctrad  (p.  2^). 

Dose. — 10  grammes  (2)^  drachms). 

Apocynum  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  Canadian  hemp,  is  the  dried  rhiaome  of 
Apocjmum  cannabinum  Linn6  (Fam.  ApocynacecB),  It  contains  apocymn  or  aceto- 
vanillin,  C^HioOa;  cynotoxinj  CaoHtgOe  (a  i)owerful  heart  stimulant,  resembling 
Kiliani's  digitic  acid) ;  resin,  and  tannin.  It  is  used  as  a  cardiac  tonic  and  diuretic 
in  12-gnun  doses.  It  is  by  no  means  innocuous  and  should  be  given  only  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician. 

CALUMBA— Calumba 
(Calumb, — Columba — Columbo — Colombo) 

The  dried  root  of  Jaieorhiza  palmata  (Lamarck)  Miers  (Fam.  Af ertiijMi  wafwi )« 

ConsiituerUs. — Columbin;  columbic  acid;  three  alkaloids,  cdumbamarine, 
jateorhizine,  and  palmitine;  starch;  no  tannin. 

Columbin  is  a  bitter  principle,  to  which  several  formulas  have  beec 
assigned  by  different  investigators.  Frey  says  it  is  CsrHnO^i  and  is  a 
lactone.  On  treatment  with  alkali  it  yields  columbic  acid,  C»HaOi«. 
The  three  alkaloids  resemble  berberine,  and  give  the  drug  its  yeDow 
color. 

Medical  Properties. — Simple  bitter.     The  tincture  (p.  224)-  is  official. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

PODOPHTLLUM— Podophyllum 
(Podoph. — Mandrake. — May  Apple  Rhizome) 

The  dried  rhisome  and  roots  of  Podophyllum  pellaium  Linn^  (Fam.  Berhiridiaeer  . 
yielding  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  resin. 

Constituents. — Picropodophyllin;  picropodophyUinic  acid;  podoph^im  • 
add;  green  oil;  resin;  starch,  etc. 

Picropodophyllin  is  a  bitter  principle,  CssHs4092HsO,  while  ^cro- 
podophyllinic  acid  has  the  formula  CtoHs409,  and  is  physiologtcaih 
inactive.    The  two  combine  to  form  podophyllotaxin. 

Podophyllum  is  the  rhizome  of  an  American  plant  commonly  calieii 
may  apple,  or  mandrake.  It  3delds  that  important  purgative,  podc^ jUir. . 
which  is  official  under  the  name  of  resin  of  podophyllum  (p.  282),  since  it 
is  not  a  definite  chemical,  but  a  mixture  of  the  active  principles  of  tht* 
drug,  cited  above,  associated  with  resin.    Too  great  stress  cannot  kr 
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laid  on  the  difference  between  podophyllum — the  rhizome — and  podo- 
phyUln — the  trade  name  for  resin. 

Medical  Properties, — Hydragogue  cathartic.  Usually  administered 
with  other  purgatives.  Official  preparations.  The  resin  (cited  above) 
and  the  fiuidextract  (p.  244). 

Dose, — No  dose  is  given  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia.  In  the 
eighth  edition  it  was  stated  as  500  milligrammes  (7^  grains). 

QUASSIA— Quassia 
(Quass. — Bitter  Wood) 

The  wood  of  Picrcuma  exeeUa  (Swartz)  Planchon,  known  in  commerce  as  Jamaica 
Quassia,  or  of  QtMSsia  amara  linn^,  known  in  conunerce  as  Surinam  Quassia  (Fam. 
Simarvkaceai), 

Constituents. — Quassin,  picrasmin,  mucilage,  resin,  etc. 

Remarks. — Quassia  is  the  wood  of  the  tree,  Picrasma  excelsa,  and  its 
bitterness  is  well  known.  Its  use  in  the  form  of  drinking-cups  was  quite 
popular  some  years  since,  but  is  no  longer  in  vogue. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Bitter  tonic.     The  tincture  (p.  231),  is  official. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM— Red  Saunders 

(Santal.  Rub.) 

The  heart-wood  of  Pterocarpus  santaHntLS  linn^  filius  (Fam.  Leguminasa). 

Constituents. — Santcdin  (or  sanialic  acid)y  CuHuOs,  a  red  coloring 
principle. 

Medical  Properties. — Used  entirely  as  coloring  agent,  and  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  compound  tincture  of  lavender  (p.  ^29). 

Euonymus  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  wdhoo  bark,  is  the  dried  bark  of  the  root  of 
EuonymuB  atropurpureiis  Jacquin  (Fam.  Celastracece) .  It  contains  euonymol^  C11HS0O4, 
resinous  matter;  volatile  oil  (trace),  dulcit,  sugar,  tannin,  etc.  The  resm  consists 
of  phytosterols  (euonysterol,  citruUdL  etc.)  and  fatty  acids  (palmitic,  cerotic,  oleic, 
etc.)*  No  glucofiides  are  present.  Euonymus  is  used  as  a  laxative  and  diuretic  in 
8-grain  doses. 

Cosso  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  Kousso,  is  the  dried  panicles  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of 
Hagenia  abyssinica  (Bruce)  Gmelin  (Fam.  Rosacece).  It  contains  resinous  principle, 
CssHsoO?,  called  tcmirij  or  kosin;  tannin,  etc. 

The  last  pharmacopoeia  defined  this  drug  as  "the  dri^d  panicles  of  the  pistillate 
flowers."  A  panicle  is  a  special  form  of  flower  cluster,  while  pistillate  flowers  are 
those  containmg  the  pistils  or  female  organ  and  no  stamens. 

Each  perfect  flower  has  stamens,  or  male  organs,  which  produce  the  pollen,  and 
a  pistil  or  pistils,  which  are  fertilized  by  or  absorb  the  pollen  and  which  develop 
within  their  ovaries,  the  seeds.  In  some  plants  the  male  and  female  organs — ^the 
stamens  and  pistils  respectively — are  not  found  in  the  same  flower,  in  which  event 
the  flowers  containing  the  stamens  are  called  the  staminate  flowers,  while  the  flowers 
containing  the  pistils  are  called  the  pistillate  flowers.  The  drug,  cusso,  consists  of 
the  latter  form  of  flower  cluster. 

Cusso  is  used  as  a  tenifu^e.    It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
strained infusion,  it  being  claimed  that  the  action  is  largely  mechanical. 
Dose. — ^240  grains. 

LACTUCARIUM— Lactucarium 

(Lactacar.) 

The  dried  milk  juice  of  LaCLuca  virosa  Linn6  (Fam.  ComposUcB). 

Constituents. — Lactudn^  laducerin,  laducic  acid,  lactv4X>picrin,  acetates 
of  l^jdtuxrol,  gum,  resin  and  caoutchouc  or  waxy  substance. 
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Remarks. — This  drug  is  the  dried  milk  juice  of  Lcuitica  virasa,  which 
is  the  wild  lettuce,  a  plant  closely  aUied  to  our  garden  lettuce,  which, 
when  plucked,  exudes  a  milk  juice.  Such  juice  exuding  from  the  ^d 
lettuce,  on  drying,  yields  the  official  drug,  which  is  a  very  useful  sedative. 
Each  lettuce  plant  ^  naturally  3delds  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
juice,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dried  juice  must  be  scraped 
from  each  cut  plant,  the  high  price  of  lactucarium  is  explained. 

The  rubbery  or  waxy  constituent  of  lactucarium  can  be  extracted 
with  benzin,  which  solvent  dofes  not  remove  the  active  constituents. 
Hence  the  use  of  benzin  in  preparing  the  official  tincture  (p.  228). 

Medical  Properties. — Mildly  narcotic.  Useful  in  hacking  coughs. 
It  is  said  that  the  proprietary  lactucarium  preparations  contain  morphine. 
From  the  official  tincture  (see  above)  the  official  syrup  (p.  198)  is  prepared. 

Dose. — ^Of  drug,  1  gramme  (16  grains). 

PLANT  AND  ANHIAL  COLORS 

The  natural  pigments  found  in  vegetable  and  in  animal  tissue  can 
well  be  discussed  in  this  chapter,  since,  like  neutral  principles,  they  repre- 
sent complex  compounds,  the  structure  of  which  are  in  most  cases  not 
sufficiently  understood  to  permit  their  proper  classification.  Among  these 
substances  we  find: 


Chlorophyll  and  Other  Leaf  Pifments. — Thanks  to  Willstatter,  the  stnictoial 
problems  connected  with  chlorophyll  and  its  allied  products  have  been  recentiy  Boired. 
llie  green  color  of  leaves  is  now  known  to  consist  of  four  pi^ents:  chlorophyll  "a,'' 
Cs^sOfiNfMg;  chlorophyll  "b,"  Cs^HroOsNiMg;  carotin,  CioHee;  and  xanthophyU, 


C4oH660i.  The  first  two  are  green,  while  the  last  two  are  yellow.  No  less  than  36 
intermediate  products  between  the  two  chlorophylls  "a"  and  "b  "  have  been  prepared 
and  analyzed  oy  Willst&tter  and  his  pupils.  These — phsoophytins,  phvtorhoains,  poi- 
phyrins,  »tiophyllin,  etc. — ^haveblue,  r^  and  yellow  tmts.    Chlorophyll  "a  "  is  supjws- 

NHCO 
edly  [CiiHsgNsMglCOOCHi     and  may  be  considered  a  derivative  of  stiophyUm. 

COOCioHi9 
CsiH84N4Mg.     The  structure  of  this  body  is  strikin^y  like  that  of  hemin,  ibe  blood 
pigment,  as  comparison  of  the  following  formulas  will  show: 

^tiophyllin, 
C„H.4N4Mg, 
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C„H„04N4FeCl. 
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Floral  Cotos,  or  anlhacyans,  are  glucosides  that  hydrolyze  to  sugar  and  anthro- 
cyanidins.  Willst&tter  has  isolated  three  of  the  latter,  cyanidin,  peHagonidin^  del- 
fhinidinf  and  has  shown  that  they  are  complex  naphthalin  derivatives. 

Hematin,  the  blood  pi^ent,  is  described  on  page  844;  while  the  structure  of  its 
hal(M;en  compound  hemin  is  given  above. 

Carotin  and  XantfaophyU,  the  yellow  plant  pigments,  are  mentioned  above. 

Carmiiiic  acidy  CssHtsOit,  the  color  of  cochineal  (p.  860)  is  presumably 


CH  • 

J     '       (OH),      (OH,)      COOH 

C  C  C  C 

/\        /\,       /\        /\^ 

u/    Y    Vu    Y    \h 

HOC  C  CH         C  COH 

\        /\       /\        /\         /• 

V  V    Y    Y 

H     OH  (OH),         CH, 
JOOH 
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Orcein  is  a  color  obtained  from  cudbear  which  contains  several  othe^  dyes,  the 
chemical  nature  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Hematoxylin,  CieHuOe-dHsO,  is  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood  (p.  717). 

Cnrcumin,  C14H14O4)  is  the  coloring  matter  of  turmeric  which  makes  it  of  value 
in  testing  boric  acid. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

CONDENSED  BENZENES  AND  THEIR  DERIVATIVES 

With  the  derivatives  of  the  terpenes  we  close  those  benzene  deriva- 
tives which  are  of  interest  to  pharmacy,  and  are  prepared  to  take  up  a 
new  series  of  the  hydrocarbons.  These  are  found  in  the  condensed 
benzenes — naphthalene  and  anthracene.  Both  of  these  substances  are 
constituents  of  coal-tar,  and  are  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation 
of  this  product.  The  fraction  distilling  between  180°  and  200**C.  con- 
tains naphthalene,  while  that  coming  over  from  340**  to  360**C.  contains 
anthracene. 

Naphthalene  was  discovered  by  Garden  in  1819  in  coal-tar.  While  niu>hthakce 
is  always  obtained  commercially  from  coal-tar,  its  synthesis  has  beea  irequenth 
accomplished.  Thus,  if  methane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene  be  passed  through  red- 
hot  tubes,  one  of  the  products  of  this  treatment  is  naphthalene.  Other  arvnthcde! 
throwing  light  on  chemical  formula  are  matters  of  passing  interest.  Thus  if  the  Tspo: 
of  phenyl  butylene  dibromide, 

CeHsCHiCHsCHBrCHBr, 
be  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  naphthalene  results.     This  S3mthesis  is  of  importance  u 
showing  that  naphthalene  contains  a  benzene  nucleus.     Still  more  important  is  th-* 

OH  Br 
formation  of  naphthalene  from  combination  of  orthoxylenen  bromide,  ^•H4<^|t?, 

with  the  sodium  salt  of  acetylene  tetracarbonic  acid  methyl  ester, 

Na--C  =  (COOCH,), 

Na— C  =  (COOCHa)!. 
When  they  are  brought  together,  we  obtain  hydronaphthalene-tetmcarbos; 
methyl  ester, 

/CH,— C— (COOCH,)t 
C.H4<  T 

\CHr-C— (COOCH,),, 
and  this  substance,  with  appropriate  treatment,  yields  naphthalene.     The  importav 
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of  this  syntheflDB  is  that  it  provee  thajl,  naphthalene  consists  of  the  benzene  group, 
attached  to  which  is  a  ring  containing  four  carbon  atoms. 

Two  reactions  of  naphthalene  are  also  of  interest  to  use  in  helping  to  establish  the 
formula.    The  first  is  that,  on  oxidation,  it  breaJLS  up,  yielding  phthalic  acid, 

C<H4<qqqjq;  and  the  second  is  that,  when  treated  with  reducing  agents,  it  easily 

absorbs  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  then  with  diflBiculty  absorbs  six  more.     All  these 
reactions  point  to  the  following  graphic  formula  for  naphthalene  (a): 


a 

6 
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H     H 

H     H 

H 

•    C     C 

C      C 
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HC      C      CH 
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HC      C      CH 

HC       C— COOH 

HC      cl      CH 

HC      C      CH 

HC       C— COOH 
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YY 
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H     H 
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That  it  contains  at  least  one  benzene  group  is  shown  by  the  two  syntheses  ^iven  below. 
That  the  added  ring  containing  four  carbon  atoms  is  in  the  ortho  position  to  the 
benzene  group  is  shown  by  the  second  synthesis  given  above,  and  also  by  the  oxida- 
tion with  phthalic  acid.  That  the  ring  containing  four  carbon  atoms  has  two  double 
bonds  is  snown  by  the  fact  that  it  easily  adds  four  hydrogen  atoms;  that  the  extra 
four  carbon  atoms  are  in  a  ring  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of  its  mononitro-derivative 
(6).  Under  certain  treatment  the  pure  benzene  ring  breaks,  and  we  get  nitrophthalic 
acid  (c).  Under  other  treatment  it  is  the  nitro  ring  that  breaks,  and  we  get  pure 
phthalic  acid, 

H 

C 


/^ 


HC      C— COOH 


ii  I 


HC      C— COOH 

Y 

H 

Ifaphthalentim  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  naphthalene,  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  coal 
tar  and  purified  by  crystallization. 

Naphthalene  has  been  used  considerably  of  late  imder  the  name  of  coaJriar  camphor, 
and  the  popular  form  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  shape  of  small  balls  is  called  molhA>aU8. 
Its  use  in  fuace  of  camphor  is  due  to  the  increase  in  price  of  camphor  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  decade,  and  not  because  of  its  greater  value.  It  is  used  as  an 
insecticide  as  is  camphor,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  preference  of  the  aromatic  odor 
of  (samphor  to  the  rank,  persistent  odor  of  naphthalene.  Naphthalene  is  abo  used  as 
a  carbureter  of  gas.  Gas  deficient  in  carbon,  such  as  the  so-called  water-gas  and 
natural  gas,  can  be  made  to  give  a  more  luminous  flame  by  passing  the  gas  through 
cylinders  or  globes  containing  crystallized  naphthalene.  In  tne  present  day  of  incan- 
descent burners  the  necessity  of  the  luminous  flame  is  lessening,  and  so  also  is  the 
application  of  naphthalene  as  a  carbureter. 

Naphthalene  possesses  antiseptic  properties,  and  has  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  bronchitis  ana  int^inal  catarrh.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  ex- 
ternally as  an  antiseptic,  dressing,  and  even  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  very  popular  on 
account  of  its  disa^'eeable  odor. 

NAPHTHOLS 

These  are  phenols  of  naphthalene.  While  there  was  but  one  phenol 
gelded  from  benzene — phenol,  or  carboUc  acid,  U.S.P. — there  are  two 
phenols  from  naphthalene;  for,  as  shown  in  the  following  graphic  formula, 
there  is  a  difference  whether  the  hydroxyl  group  is  placed  on  the  carbon 
i^-tom  next  to  the  pure  benzene  ring  or  on  the  second  carbon  atom  from 
ihie  same.  When  placed  on  the  first  carbon  atom,  the  derivative  is 
called  alpha-naphthol,  whereas  if  placed  on  the  second  carbon  atom,  it 
00 
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is  called  beta-naphthol.  What  is  true  as  far  as  alphar  and  beta-naphthoi 
are  concerned  is  true  in  regard  to  all  the  mono-derivatives  of  the  naphthols; 
two  of  each  derivatives,  alpha  and  beta,  being  possible. 

Alpha-naphthol.  Beta-naphthol. 

H  .   H  H 

C  C— OH  C  C 

HC  C  CH  HC  C   C— OH 

HC  C  .  CH  HC  C   CH     ' 

YY  YY 

H  H  H  H 

Both  naphthols  are  found  in  coal-tar,  and  both  can  be  made  syntbeti^ 
ally  by  treatment  of  naphthalene  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
when  the  naphthalene-sulphuric  acid  is  produced.  If  the  temperature 
is  carefully  kept  at  160°C.,  the  product  will  be  the  beta-derivatiTie; 
alpha-naphthene-sulphuric  acid  not  being  produced  when  the  mixture  is 
heated  above  80°.  If  this  beta-derivative  is  fused  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
betanaphthol  results. 

BETANAPHTHOL— Betanaphthol 
(Betanaph. — Naphthol) 

A  monohydroxyphenol  [C10H7OH  =  144.06]  of  the  naphthalene  series.  Pre- 
serve it  in  well-closed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  or  pale  buff-colored  shining  crystalline  laminse,  or  white  or  ^reDowi^ 
white  crystalline  powder;  faint  phenol-like  odor;  pungent  taste;  soluble  in  aboot 
1000  p&Ttsi  of  water  and  in  about  0.6  part  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chlorofonn,  ether, 
glycerin,  olive  oil  and  in  alkali  hydroxide  solutions;  melts  between  120^  and  122^^ 
sublimes  readily  on  heating.     For  details,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  78. 

For  tests  for  identity,  for  impurities:  Naphthalin  (completelv  soluble  in  ammoms 
water).  Other  organic  matter  (the  ammonia  solution  is  colored  not  more  than  ptfe 
yellow).  Alphanaphthol  (not  colored  violet  by  treatment  with  iodine  and  sodinm 
hydroxide  solutions),  see  U.S.  P. 

Remarks. — Betanaphthol  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  both  intonaUy 
and  externally,  a  solution  of  1 :  1000  being  a  good  germicide.  It  is  given 
internally  in  intestinal  troubles,  especially  in  typhoid  fever. 

Dose. — 250  milUgrammes  (4  grains). 

BISMUTHI  BETANAPHTHOLAS— Bismuth  Betanaphthol 

(Bism.  Betanaph.) 

A  compound  of  bismuth  and  betanaphthol  of  somewhat  varying  oomimtiocL 
yielding  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  betanaphthol  [C10H7OH]  and,  upon  imitioo,  ihM 
less  thaji  73  per  cent,  nor  more  than  78  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide  [BiaOij. 

Summarized  Description.  , 

Buff-colored  to  grayish-brown  amorphous  powder;  faint  odor  of  betaMphtpo-- 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether;  dissolved,  with  decomDOsraoc, 
by  mineral  acids ;  chars  on  heating;  and  finally  leaves  residue  of  bismuth  oxide,  rfs 
details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  78. 

For  testA  for  iaemtiiy,  f^yr  impurities:  Free  betanaphthol  (residue  obtained  on  cw|»- 
ration  of  chloroformic  filtrate  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  original  sample). 

Nitrates  (no  ammonia  vapors  liberated  on  treatment  with  potassium  hvdiond^ 
solution  and  aluminum  wire). 

Chloride,  lead,  copper,  siilphate  and  silver  (ignite,  dissolve  in  nitric  add,  pj^ 
cipitate  as  bismuth  suonitrate  by  pouring  in  water,  then  proceed  as  given  tsiaer 
bismuth  subcarbonate  (U.S. P.,  p.  81). 
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Anenic  (usual  test)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  586. 

Assay  far  .BetanavMhol, — Dissolve  the  compound  in  hydrochloric  add  with  aid  of 
heat;  shake  out  witn  several  portions  of  chloroform.  Evaporate  the  chloroformic 
extracts,  dry  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  Yield  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  originsJ  weight 
of  sample.    For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Assay  for  BismtUh, — See  Part  V. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  chemical  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  sodium  betanaphtholate  with  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  bis- 
muth nitrate.  It  is  a  popular  intestinal  antiseptic  one  commercial 
form  of  which  is  marketed  under  the  name,  orphol. 

Dose. — ^500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Naphthol  itself  possesses  rather  irritating  properties,  and  has  a 
decidedly  peppery  taste.  For  that  reason  its  application  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  prepare  derivatives  that 
are  equally  valuable  as  antiseptics  and  possessing  less  irritating  properties. 
Among  these  derivatives  are  found  the  following: 

Betel  is  naphthol  salol  or  naphthol  salicylate,  GioH700CC«H40H,  and  is  made  by 
treatment  of  tne  betanaphthol  sodium  compound  with  salicylic  acid,  in  the  presence 
of  phosphorus  oxychloriae.  The  action  of  betol  is  similar  to  salol,  except  that  when 
it  enters  the  intestines  it  decomposes  into  naphthol  instead  of  phenol. 

Betol  is  given  in  doses  of  1  Gm. 

Alphanaphthol. — ^This  naphthol  derivative  is  said  to  act  as  a  germicide  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  4000,  and  is  also  said  to  be  one-third  as  poisonous  as  is  betanaphthol. 

Dose. — 1  Gm. 

BenzonaphthoL — ^This  is  betanaphthol  benzoate,  and  is,  therefore,  the  benzoic 
acid  ester  of^ naphthol,  and  is  prepared  by  combining  naphthol  with  benzoyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  valuable  intestinal  antiseptic,  and  given  in  1-Gm.  doses. 

If  aphtholaristoL — Di-iodo-betEmaphthol.  This  is  an  iodine  derivative  of  naphthol, 
and  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  under  the  name  iodonaphthol. 

Hydronaphthol. — ^This  is  a  proprietary  naphthol  derivative,  said  to  be  beta- 
naphthol, but  this  statement  is  denied  by  the  manufacturer,  who  claims  it  is  a  product 
of  the  reduction  of  betanaphthol. 

OH 
Asaprol. — ^This  is  a  calciimi  betanaphthol  monosulphonate,  (^ioH6<aQ  )sGa.     It 

is  sometimes  called  abrasloL  and  is  used  as  an  antipyretic  in  0.3  to  1-Gm.  doses. 

Alumnol  is  aluminum  betanaphthol  disulphonate;  that  is,  the  aluminum  salt 

OH 
of  the  acid,  GioHf(S03H)2.     It  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  antiseptic,  almost  en- 
tirely externally. 

Naphtho  Quinones. — These  exist  in  the  alpha  and  beta  forihs.     The  alpha  variety 
has  the  formula 

i        h  iH 

and  yields  several  important  dye-stuffs. 

ANTHRACENE 

Pormula,  ChHw.  This  substance,  which  was  discovered  by  Dumas 
BXkdi  Lamant  in  1835,  is  of  importance  in  pharmacy  only  because  of 
its  medicinal  derivatives.  The  substance  itself  is  found  in  coal-tar, 
find  is  obtained  from  same  by  fractional  distillation.  It  can  also  be 
ma^e  by  passing  simple  organic  substances,  such  as  methane,  ethylenci 
ar  aicohol,  through  red-hot  tubes. 
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Three  83mthe6e8  of  anthracene  are  worthy  of  mention  tu»  establishing  the  struc- 
tural formula  of  the  body.  The  first  synthesis  is  its  production,  by  treatment  of 
orthotolyl-phenyl-ketone,  with  zinc-dust.  This  reaction  is  best  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  equation : 

.COv  ,CHv 

CeHZ       \C.H.  -►  CeH/l      >C6H4. 

^CH,  ^CH/ 

It  can  also  be  made  from  orthobrombenzyl  bromide,  treating  same  in  ethereal 
solution  with  sodiiun,  thus  removing  the  bromine,  witn  the  formation  of 
anthracene: 

Br  BrCHiv  /CHr> 


CH/  -h  >C»H4     -h     Na4     «=     4NaBr     +     C,H4<^  )C.H^ 


CHiBr  Br^  "^CH,^ 

And  tlusj  when  treated  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  ^rields  anthracene. 

A  third  ssmthesis  of  anthracene  is  by  treating  benzene  with  tetrabromethsM 
in  the  presence  of  aluminum  chloride,  as  is  shown  in  the  equation  given  below: 

BrCHBr  /CHv 

CJIe     -h         i  -h     C.H.     =     4HBr     +     C.hZi      >C,H4. 

BrCHBr  ^CH/ 

It  mdy  be  recalled  that  naphthalene,  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  easfly 
added  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  with  difficulty  six  more  were  persutSed  to  {^ 
on.  Anthracene,  likewise,  easily  adds  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  under  additioaal 
treatment  it  can  be  made  to  take  up  ten  extra  atoms  of  hydrogen,  this  seeming  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  seven  double  bonds,  two  of  which  are  more  eaedly  repUcwiK 
than  the  other  five. 

The  structure  of  anthracene  is  deduced  from  the  following  considerations: 

First,  it  must  possess  two  benzene  rings,  this  being  proved  by  the  synthesis  of 
orthotolylphenyl  ketone  and  by  the  hydroanthracene  synthesis. 

SeconcQy,  the  middle  ring  proceeds  from  the  ortho  position  of  both  benzens: 
this  being  proved  bv  the  synthesis  with  orthobrombenzyl  bromide. 

Thirdly,  the  middle  rin^  has  an  ethylene  bond  extending  between  its  two  indi- 
vidual carbon  atoms;  this  is  shown  by  the  hydro-anthracene  synthesis. 

Fourthly,  this  ethylene  bond  is  weaker  tlian  the  others,  as  shown  by  the  es» 
with  which  the  two  hydrogens  are  added. 

Fifth,  that  each  of  the  two  benzene  rings  have  three  ethylene  bonds;  this  beiofi 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  body  absorbs  ten  other  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  that  with 
more  difficulty  than  did  the  first  two. 

From  these  facts  the  characteristic  formula  of  anthracene,  shown  below.  » 
deduced: 

H     H       H 
C     C       C 

h/Y 


Y^ 


CH 

i   Ah 

YVY 

H     H      H 

Anthraquinone. — Formula,  ChHsOs.  This  is  an  anthracene  deriva- 
tive in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  two  oxjgpfl 
atoms.  It  is  made  by  the  treatment  of  phthalic  acid  anhydride  with 
benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminum  chloride,  this  yielding  orthobenioyl 
benzoic  acid,  which  substance  is  converted  into  anthraquinone  whec 
treated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide: 

(a)   C6H-<        >0     +     C,H«  (H-AICU)    —    CeH4<        ^^C»H» 
^CO^  ^COOH 

(6)   CeH4<        ^"^•H6     (H-PsOO    -    C»H4<        >CeH4. 
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This  reaction  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  graphic  formula  of  anthra- 

quinone  is 

H  H 

C     CO  C 

h/YY\h 
Hi    .5    <!    Ah 

VYY 

H  H 

or,  schematically, 


Anthraquinone  can  also  be  made  by  the  oxidation  of  anthracene  with 
chromic  acid. 

Anthraquinone  is  of  little  importance  in  pharmacy,  but  the  oxy- 
derivatives  of  it  are  worth  more  than  passing  notice.  Among  these  we 
find  alizarine,  which  is  dioxyanthraquinone: 


This  substance,  which  is  a  coloring  constituent  of  madder,  was  isolated  from  that 
dye-stufiP  b}r  Graebe  and  lieberman  in  the  year  1867,  while  in  1879  they  accomplished 
its  synthesis  by  treating  phthidic  acid  anhydride  with  pyrocatechm.  Madder  is 
the  ground  root  of  Anchusa  tindoria,  and  formerly  one  of  the  staple  dyeing;  materials 
was  an  infiision  of  this  substance,  which  yielded,  in  the  presence  of  aluminum  salts, 
characteristic  scarlet  dyes.  The  madder  industry  represented  an  important  item 
in  the  agriculture  of  southern  France  until  the  discovery  of  synthetic  ahzarine,  since 
which  time  the  industry  has  been  practically  ruined.  The  French  government,  how- 
ever, still  directs  the  use  of  the  natural  dye  for  the  red  trousers  of  its  soldiers;  so  some 
little  continues  to  be  produced  for  this  purpose. 

Ozy-methylanthraquinonei 

O      CHa 


cccr 

o. 


This  substance  was  discovered  by  Tschirch  in  his  valuable  researches 
of  the  active  principles  of  the  well-known  purgative  resins,  and  considered 
by  him  as  the  fundamental  purgative  principle. 

Diozymethylantfaraquinone,  or  chryaophanic  add, 


This  substance  represents  an  active  purgative  principle  of  chrysa- 
robin,  senna,  rhubarb,  cascara  sagrada.  Note  that  tlus  is  not  the 
chrysophanic  acid  of  comnaerce,  that-  name  being  erroneously  applied 
to  the  natural  product  which  the  pharmacopoeia  calls  chrysarobin 
(p.  793). 
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Trioxymethylanthraquinone,  or  emodin.  This  is  one  of  the  imponant 
purgative  principles  found  in  rhubarb,  frangula,  and  aloes. 

According  to  Oesterle,  the  emodins  from  these  three  sources  are  not  identical 
differing  in  the  exact  location  of  the  methvl  and  hydroxyl  groups.  Thus  rhubarb 
emodin  he  considers  as  having  formula  I  (oelow)  while  aloe-emodin  he  thinks,  has 
formula  II. 

I  II 

O    OH  OH    O    OH   . 

Tetraozjrmethylanthraquinone, 

O    OH 

Tetraoxymethylanthraquinone  is  called  aloexanthiny  being  one  of 
the  less  important  constituents  of  aloes.  Aloin,  accordiiig  to  Tschirch, 
is  a  body  having  the  following  graphic  formula: 

O    OH 

A 
HOH 

although  commercial  aloin  is  usually  a  glucosidal  mixture,  or,  as  the 

IT.  S.  P.  states  it,  "a  mixture  of  pentosides." 

Diozycarboxyanthraquinone,  or  rhein, 

OHO     OH 

-COOH 

is  an  important  constituent  of  rhubarb. 

DRUGS  CONTAINING  THE  ANTHRAQUINONE  PURGATIVES 

RHEUM— Rhubarb 

The  rhizomes  and  roots  of  Rheum  o^fwiiwle  Baillon,  'Rheum  palmatum  Linn^  and 
the  var.  tanguticum  Maximowicz  (Fam.  PolygonacecEt),  and  probably  other  speass  d 
Rheum  growing  in  China  and  Thibet,  deprived  of  most  of  the  bark  tissues  and  care- 
fully dned.  Preserve  Rhubarb  in  tightly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  d 
chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constituents. — Chrysophanic  acid;  emodin  and  its  methyl  ether;  rhein. 
gallic  acid  and  tannin,  resin ;  volatile  oil  (trace) ;  etc.  The  resin  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  phytosterol,  verosterol,  with  palmitic,  oleic,  linoleic  and 
linolenic  acids. 

Remarks. — Rhubarb,  one  of  our  most  valuable  medicines,  is  the  sliced 
and  dried  root  of  Rheum  officinale.  Study  its  constituents  very  carefully, 
noting  that,  besides  the  cathartic  anthraquinone  derivatives,  it  contoin^ 
an  astringent — rheotannic  acid — ^and,  therefore,  while  the  drug,  adminis- 
tered alone,  has  a  purgative  action,  when  combined  with  aromaticsit 
acts  as  an  astringent.  This  explains  why  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  > 
checks  diarrhea,  while  syrup  of  r^barb  is  a  laxative. 

The  present  pharmacopoeia  provides  tests  for  the  presence  of  emodin 
and  of  chrysophanic  acid  in  rhubarb.    The  drug  is  heated  with  1  V^ 
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cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution;  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  is  then  shaken  out  with  ether;  the  yellow  ethereal  extract 
when  shaken  with  ammonia  water  gives  a  cherry  red  ammoniacal  layer 
(emodin)  and  a  yellow  ethereal  layer  (chrysophanic  acid). 

Torrefied  rhvbarb  (p.  84)  is  the  roasted  drug.  The  tannin  is  thus 
destroyed,  and  the  pure  purgative  results. 

Medical  Properties. — Cathartic  and  astringent  (see  above).  Official 
preparations:  Fluidextract  (p.  244),  tincture  (p.  232),  aromatic  tincture 
(p.  232),  extract  (p.  279),  compound  powder  (p.  293),  and  compound  pills. 
The  syrup  (p.  198),  is  made  from  the  fluidextract,  while  the  aromatic 
syrup  (p.  199)  is  made  from  the  aromatic  tincture. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 


FRANGULA— Frangula 
(Frang. — Buckthorn  Bark) 

The  dried  bark  of  Rhamnus  Frangula  Liim6  (Fam.  Rhamnacece), 

Constituents.  ^RhamnoxarUhin  (or  frangvlin),  which  has  been  proved  a 
mixture  of  frangulinic  acid  and  emodin;  tannin,  bitter  resin,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Cathartic.  Administered  in  the  form  of  the 
official  fluidextract  (p.  246). 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 

CASCARA  SAGRADA— Cascara  Sagrada 
(Case.  Sagr. — Rhamnus  Purshiana,  U.S.P.  VIII) 

The  dried  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  Khamnus  Purshiana  De  Cand^Ue 
(Fam.  BhamnacecB). 

Con«/i/w6n/s.— Chrysophanic  acid,  emodin,  bitter  resins,  etc. 

Remarks. — Cascara  sagrada  is  one  of  our  most  popular  purgatives. 
Its  chief  drawback  is  its  bitter  taste,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
bitterness  resides  largely  in  a  resinous  principle,  and  can  be  removed 
by  treatment  with  alkali,  without  seriously  lessening  the  purgative 
action  of  the  drug.  This  fact  is  applied  in  the  manufacture  of.  the 
official  aromatic  fluidextract,  where  the  bark  is  freed  from  bitterness 
by  treatment  with  niagnesia. 

Both  frangula  and  cascara  sagrada  in  fresh  condition  contain  a  fer- 
ment which  causes  griping,  and  which  is  dissociated  on  allowing  the 
bark  to  age;  hence  the  last  pharmacopoeia  required  that  both  barks 
be  at  least  one  year  old  when  used.  As  the  pharmacist  can  never  tell 
whether  the  fluidextract  purchased  in  the  open  market  has  been  made 
from  the  green  bark,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  make  his  own  fluidextract 
from  bark  that  he  has  kept  in  stock  for  one  year.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  heating  the  bark  for  a  few  hours  at  100°C.  destroys  the  ferment, 
and  that  barks  can,  therefore,  be  aged  in  this  way. 

Medical  Properties. — Purgative  of  great  service.  There  is,  however, 
clanger  of  contracting  the  '*  cascara  habit."  The  extract  (p.  274),  fluid- 
extract  (p.  246),  and  the  aromatic  fluidextract  (p.  247)  fire  official. 

Dose. — 1  gramme  (15  grains). 
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SENNA— Senna 

(SennO 

The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  aeutifolia  Delile^  known  in  oommeroe  as  Alexandm 
Senna,  or  of  Cassia  angustifolia  YM,  known  m  commerce  as  India  Senna  (Fam. 
Lfguminosa),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  ston 
tissues,  pods,  seeds  and  otner  impurities. 

CansHtiients.^  Rhein,  aloe-emodin  and  their  glucosides;  kwmferol  (a  tri- 
hydroxy-flavenol)  and  its  glucoside;  volatile  oil  (trace);  resins;  salicylic 
acid;  etc. 

The  resins  are  combinations  of  a  phytosterol  and  a  phytosterolin,  with  fatty  acids 
(palmitic,  stearic,  etc.).  Cathartic  acid,  of  older  investigators  is  now  known  to  be  a 
mixture.  The  ash  of  Tinnevelly  senna  contains  considerable  magnesium.  Alexand- 
rian senna  has  the  same  constituents  ajs  Tinnevelly  except  it  contains  some  isoHiiam- 
netic  acid  and  no  magnesium. 

Remarks. — Senna  represents  the  leaflets  of  two  plants,  Cassia  acuti- 
folia  being  the  source  of  the  drug  shipped  from  Egypt,  and  Cassia 
angvMifolia  yielding  that  exported  from  India.  Tinnevelly  Senna  is  a 
fine  variety  coming  from  India.  Strong  alcohol  removes  the  griping, 
resinous  principle  without  extracting  the  true  purgative  constituent, 
and  this  idea  was  employed  in  the  recipe  for  the  fluidextract  given  in  the 
last  pharmacopoeia. 

Medical  Properties. — Cathartic.  Oflicial  preparations:  The  fluid- 
extract  (p.  244)  and  compound  inftision  (p.  217),  syrup  of  senna  (p.  200) 
is  made  from  the  fluidextract.  Senna  is  a  constituent  of  compound 
powder  of  glycyrrhiza  (p.  293)  and  the  fluidextract  is  used  in  making 
compound  syrup  of  sarsapariUa. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  4  grammes  (60  grains). 

ALOE— Aloes 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  Perryi  Baker,  yielding  Soeotrine  Aloes: 
or  Aloe  vera  Linn6,  yielding  Curasao  Aloes;  or  of  Aloeferox  Miller,  yielding  Cape 
Aloes  (Fam.  LUiaceas). 

Constituents. — Aloin,  emodin,  resin,  etc. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  official  definition  given  above 
mentions  three  sources  of  aloes.  The  plant  Aloe  vera  furnishes  curagao 
aloes,  Aloe  Perryi  yields  Soeotrine  aloes,  while  Aloeferox  furnishes  Cape 
aloes.    The  aloins  from  these  three  varieties  are  not  identical. 

In  passing  it  might  be  stated  that  these  plants  have  huge  succulent 
leaves,  hke  those  of  the  century  plant,  and  that  the  drug  is  obtained  by 
cutting  these  leaves  from  their  base,  aUowing  the  juice  to  drain  (in  proper 
varieties  the  leaves  are  expressed),  and  permitting  it  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Laxative,  purgative,  emmenagogue.  Official 
preparations:  pills  (p.  311),  and  tincture  (p.  222).  Aloes  is  also  a  conr 
stituent  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  (p.  275),  compound  pills  of  rku^ 
barb  (p.  312)  and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  (p.  224). 

Dose. — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Aloe  Purificata  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  aloes  purified  by  mixing  with  enough  akobol  to 
make  a  liquid  that  can  be  strained  through  a  No.  60  sieve,  and  the  strained  liqaid 
is  then  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation  on  a  water-bath.  In  other  wocds,  the 
process  is  purely  mechanical,  the  object  being  to  free  crude  idoes  from  dhrt,  stimw^  aad 
other  insoluble  impuriti^.  In  the  past,  commercial  aloes  was  so  impure  that  punficsr- 
tion  was  imperative,  but  thanks  to  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  and  the  moreiigid  '~ 
spection  of  drugs  as  they  pass  through  the  ports  of  entry,  the  quaii^  of  akes 
greatly  improved. 
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ALOINUM— Aloin 
(Aloin.) 

A  pentoside  or  mixture  of  pentosides  obtained  from  aloes,  varying  in  chemical 
compositiony  physical  and  chemical  properties  according  to  the  source.  Preserve  it 
in  well-cloBed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Sumnuaized  DeseripUon. 

Micro-crystalline  powder  or  minute  acicular  crystals;  color  lemon  yellow  to  dark 
yellow;  not  more  than  faiat  odor  of  aloes;  intensely  bitter  taste;  darkens  on  exposure 
to  lisht  and  air:  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  acetone;  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  38. 

FoT  tests  for  identity,  for  impurUies:  Emodin  (benxene  solution  gives  no  more 
than  faint  pink  color  to  ammonia  water)  see  U.S.P. 

Composition, — The  chemistry  of  this  body  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  790). 

Manufacture. — ^Aloes  is  treated  with  acidulated  water  hot,  and  the 
infusion  allowed  to  stand  a  day;  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  from  the 
sediment,  concentrated  at  low  heat,  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  when  the 
aloin  wiU  separate  in  minute  crystals.  This  crude  aloin  is  then  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  hot  water.  It  is  also  made  by  treating  an  acid 
infusion  of  aloes  with  alkali  and  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  A  combina- 
tion of  aloin  with  calcium  is  effected,  and  this  separates  out,  the  calcium 
being  eventually  removed  by  solution  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
mixture  is  then  treated  with  hot  water,  in  which  the  resulting  calcium 
chloride  is  very  soluble,  while  the  less  soluble  aloin  crystallizes  from  the 
solution  on  cooling. 

Remarks. — While  in  the  last  pharmacopoeia  the  aloin  from  Cura9ao 
aloes  was  given  the  preference,  in  the  present  edition,  any  of  the  several 
aloins  can  be  employed.  Hence  there  has  been  omitted  HiBted's  test, 
that  well-known  reaction  based  upon  the  behavior  of  the  several  forms  of 
aloin  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  With  this  reagent 
Curasao  aloin  turns  cherry  red;  nataloin  (that  from  Natal  aloes)  turns 
vivid  crimson;  Socaloin  (that  from  Socotrine  aloes)  is  not  colored;  while 
capaloin  (that  from  Cape  aloes)  turns  a  permanent  green. 

Medidd  Properties. — Purgative. 

Dose. — 16  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

CHRYSAROBmiTM— Chrysarobin 
(Chrysarob.) 

A  mixture  of  neutral  principles  extracted  from  Gk)a  Powder,  a  substance  found 
deposited  in  the  wood  of  Vovuicapaua  Arardba  (Aguiar)  Dnice  (Fam.  Leguminosm). 
Pieeerve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Brownish  to  orange-yellow,  micro-crystalline  powder;  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane;  soluble  in  about  4800  parts  of  water  and  in  about  310  parts  of  alcohol; 
also  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  oenzene  and  carbon  disulphide.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  110. 

For  tests  for  identity^  for  impurUies:  Chrysophanic  acid  (yellow,  not  violet-red, 
when  treated  with  ftunmg  nitric  acid  and  then  with  ammonia  water;  aqueous  solu- 
tion not  colored  by  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  111. 

Constituents. — Emodin  monomethyl  ether,  anthranol  of  chrysophanic 
acid,  ararobinol,  C2sHie06,  sugar,  etc. 

JSarfroofton.— Chrysarobin  is  obtained  from  Goa  powder  by  extraction 
with  hot  chloroform,  evaporation  of  the  chloroformic  solution  to  dryness, 
and  powdering  the  residue. 

Remarks.— Chrysarobiny  long  and  improperly  called  chrysophanic  acid, 
is  a  derivative  of  Goa  powder,  a  waste-product  of  the  tree  Voiuicapoita 
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Araroba.  While  excellent  for  skin  diseases,  chr3rsarobin  is  objectionable 
by  reason  of  the  stain  it  produces. 

Medical  Properties.-^Drsstic  purgative.  Generally  used  externally  in 
skin  troubles  in  the  form  of  the  official  ointment  (p.  332). 

Dose, — 30  milligrammes  (^  grain). 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  PYRIDINE  AND  QUINOLINE  DERIVATIVES 

It  may  be  recalled  (p.  682),  that  we  have  already  considered  a  nitrogen 
compound,  pyrrol,  having  the  formula  C4H4N.  Pyridine  is  a  ring  com- 
pound, similar  to  pyrrol,  but  having  the  formula  CbHbN.  It  occurs  in 
coal-tar,  and  has  the  disagreeable  odor  of  bone  oil. 

It  can  be  made  by  treating  piperidine  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  300°C.,  piperidine,  CbHuN,  being  msAe  by 
heating  pentamethylene-diamine  hychrochloride.  It  can  also  be  made 
from  quinoUne. 

Pyridine  resembles  benzene  in  being  oxidized  with  difficulty,  and 

having  the  power  to  absorb  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  any  halogen. 

From  this  behavior  and  other  reactions  it  is  assumed  that  the  formula  of 

pyridine  resembles  that  of  benzine,  except  that  in  place  of  one  of  the 

carbon  atoms  in  the  benzine  ring  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  substituted, 

giving  the  graphic  formula — 

H 
C 

HC      CH 

Hi    Im 

Y 

Pyridine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  on  account  of  its  nauseating 
taste,  is  used  for  denaturizing  alcohol — i.e.,  for  adding  to  alcohol  which 
is  to  be  used  in  the  arts — and  is,  therefore,  permitted  to  be  sold  without 
the  revenue  tax.  The  addition  of  the  disagreeable  constituent,  pyridine, 
renders  the  use  of  such  alcohol  impossible  as  a  beverage,  and  therefore  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  desired  by  the  government.  Pyridine  is  also 
used  in  asthma  by  inhalation,  and  is  sometimes  administered  internally 
in  doses  of  2  to  10  minims. 

Qulnoline. — Formula,  C^HrN.  This  substance,  which  is  closely  allied  to  py- 
ridine, occur*,  like  it.  in  coal-tar  and  also  in  bone  oil. 

Quinoline  is  made  by  Skraup's  reaction,  which  consists  of  treating  aniline  with 
glycerin  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrobenzene. 

Quinoline. 
Glycerin.  CH 

Aniline.  CH»OH  Acrolein-eniline.  /^ 

^•^*<NH2  H-  CHOH->^«^^<NHCH=CH— CH0->C.H4  I 

I  \       CH 

CH.OH  \^ . 

N 
It  can  also  be  made  by  dehydrating  ortho-amido-cinnamic  aldehyde. 

CH 

p.  „  ^  CH  =  CH— CHO  /      CH 

'"•^*<NH,  =  H,0  +  CeH4         J 

CH 

/ 

On  oxidation,  quinoline  yields  pyridine  dicarbonic  acid,  thus  showing  that  it  has 
9^  psrridine  ring  in  its  structure.     It  absorbs  hydrogen  in  a  way  which  indicates  that 
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not  only  does  it  possess  a  pyridine  ring,  but  also  a  bensene  ring,  and  to  the  aubstaoee 
is,  therefore,  assigned  the  following  graphic  formula: 

H     H 
C     C 

HC     C     CH 

Hi    h     iH 

YY 

H 

Besides  the  methods  of  synthesis  of  quinoline  given  above,  the  chemical  has  beeo 
produced  by  the  fusion  of  quinine  with  potassium  hvdroxide,  and  it  was  by  tiis 
means  that  the  compound  was  discovered  and  received  its  name. 

ACroUM  PHENTLCmCHOmNICUM— Phenylcinchonimc  Acid 

(Acid.  Phenylcinch. — Phenyl-quinoline-carboxylic  Acid) 

An  organic  acid,  2-phenyl-quinolin-4-carboxylic  acid  [CuHuNOi  or  CfHi.C»H}X.- 
(OOOH) -249.101. 

Summarized  Deacriptum, 

Small  colorless  needles,  or  white  or  yellowish-white  microcrystalline  powHer;  faint 
odor  suggesting  benzoic  acid:  bitter  taste;  insoluble  in  cold  water;  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts  at  210*"  with  partial  decomposition.  For  details  yp 
U.S.P.,  p.  20. 

Remarks, — This  new  official  synthetic  is  largely  used  under  the  trade 
ni^ne  aiophan.  It  is  a  derivative  of  quinoline  and  the  figures  given  in  the 
official  definition  represent  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  quinoline  nucleus  to 
which  the  phenyl  and  the  carboxyl  groups  are  attached.  The  graphic 
formula  given  below  make  this  more  plain. 

COOH      H 
C  C 

^®\  /  \ 

HC®       C         CH 

i  II  I 

C,H,C®       C         CH 

H  H 

Atophan  occurs  in  colorless  needles,  melting  at  210^0.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water  and  has  a  sUghtly  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  in  gout,  since  it 
is  supposed  to  increase  the  uric  acid  excretion. 

Dose. — ^500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Novatophan  is  ethyl-methyl-atophan.  It  has  the  advantage  over  atof^ian  of  bene 
tasteless.    Jt  is  given  in  the  same  dose  as  atophan. 

ALKALOIDS 

Alkaloids  are  an  important  class  of  plant  bases  having  complex 
composition;  in  fact,  some  chemists  considering  the  phrase  *' alkaloid 
as  covering  only  those  basic  organic  substances  whose  chemistrj^ 
not  clearly  defined.  This  statement,  while  extreme,  is  partially  justified 
by  the  fact  that,  as  alkaloidal  bodies  are  studied,  they  are  frequently 
assigned  to  other  divisions  of  chemistry.  Thus  betaine  from  beeta^^ 
now  grouped  among  the  derivatives  of  glycocol,  or  amidoaoetic  acid. 


i 
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GH2NH2  (p.  604);  choline  from  bile  is  classed  as  a  derivative  of  tetra- 

COOH  _ 

methyl  ammonium  hydroxide,  |\|=Att '^*   (p.   670);   while    caffeine    is 

now  considered  as  a  m-ic-acid  derivative  (p.  678)  the  pharmacopoeia 
dropping  the  word  '^alkaloid"  in  discussing  it,  calling  it  ^'a  feebly  basic 
substance/'  There  still  remains,  however,  a  distinct  class  of  bodies 
which  we  can  call  alkaloids;'  the  new  definition  for  alkaloids  being 
nUrogerums  plant  bases,  which  are  derivatives  of  pyridine,  quinoline,  or 
similar  ringed  bodies. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  to  drop  the  old  classification  of  alkaloids  and  turn  to  the 
new,  but  before  so  doing  it  is  advisable^  from  the  historic  point  of  view,  to  discuss 
a  few  phases  of  the  old  alkaloidal  classification  still  dear  to  the  present  generation  of 
pharmacists,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  the  fallacies  found  in  each  state- 
ment, which  in  most  cases  consist  in  the  fact  that  while  the  statement  is  true  for 
alkaloids  it  also  applies  to  other  substances  no  longer  considered  alkaloids. 

I.  ''Alkaloids  are  basic,  turning  red  litmus-paper  blue,  and  combining  with  acids 
to  form  salts."  True,  but  so  do  other  bodies,  such  as  methylamine  (p.  586)  and 
aniline  (p.  694). 

II.  ''Alkaloids  are  nitrogen  bases,  and  are  built  on  the  ammonia  type.''  True, 
but  so  are  such  compounds  as  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-methylamine,  and  tetramethyl 
ammonium  iodide  (p.  574). 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  it  is  well  to  employ  it  in  order  to  esmlain  whv 
the  formula  of  any  alkaloidal  salt  is  the  formula  of  the  alkaloid  from  which  derived, 

Elus  the  formula  of  the  acid,  including  its  kydrooen.     Thus  the  formula  of  morphine 
ydrochloride,  U.S.P.  VIII,  is  CnHwNOsHCl,  while  the  formula  of  morphine,  U.8.P. 
VIII,isCi7Hi.N0,. 

We  have  already  learned  (p.  449)  the  formation  of  a  salt  from  ammonia  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  formation  of  a  sodium,  potassium,  or  any  other  metallic  salt,  the 
reaction  being  graphically : 

NHa     -h     HCl     «     NH4CI  11^— H     -f     HCl     = 


n; 


H 


On  this  ammonia  type  are  the  alkaloids  built,  one,  two.  or  all  the  hydrogen  atoms 
lyeinK  replaced  by  complex  organic  radicles;  thus,  one  of  the  simplest,  coniine,  is — 

CfiH,     -     NH 

C3H7, 
Aod  just  as  NHs+HCl  — NH4CI,  as  shown  above,  so  does  coniine  plus  hydrochloric 
&eici  combine  as  follows: 

Cili»=  =      1^1 — H  ^  |==C6HjC3H7 

— H 
— H 
—CI. 


iDme  as  louows: 

C,H.=  =  |t  I— H  |k  I 

CsH*=NH  I  W— H   or  \l 

I  +     HCl     =     C,H7  IVCI  \\ 

CHs  i   ■ 


£ven  so  does  the  valence  of  the  nitrogen  in  morphine  change  from  11 1  to  v  in 
tHe  conversion  of  the  free  alkaloid  into  the  salt.  This  also  explains  why  the  salt  is 
n£tmed  morphine  hydrochloride  (hydrochlorate,  U.S.P.  1890),  and  not  morphine 
chloride. 

III.  "There  are  a  sjpecial  line  of  reagents  producing  precipitates  with  alkaloids. 
Sticb  alkaloidal  precipitants  are  Mayers  reagent  (potassio-mercuric  iodide,)  gold 
•Hlonde,  tannic  acid,  etc."  True,  but  the^e  same  reagents  precipitate  almost  any 
nn.i<io  derivative. 

rV.  "Alkaloids  are  grouped  into  the  amines  (liguid  alkaloids)  and  the  amides 
solid  alkaloids)."  By  amines  we  mean  those  bodies  having  the  general  formula 
i^HLs  (p.  573),  while  amides  are  those  bodies  having  the  general  formula  RCONHj — 
tiAt>  i«,  where  the  hydroxyl  of  the  carboxyl  group  is  replaced  by  the  NH2  group.  The 
t^e^zKient  that  the  solid  alkaloids  are  amides  is  not  wholly  true,  as  the  soud  alkaloids, 
cocaine,  and  morphine,  do  not  contain  the  RCfONHs  group. 
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Alkaloids  are  either  solid  or  liquid,  the  greater  number  of  them  being 
solid.  Among  the  liquid  alkaloids  that  might  be  mentioned  are  nicotine, 
coniine,  and  lobeUne.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  structure  between  the  solid  and  the  hquid  alkaloids;  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  hquid  alkaloids  are  free  from  oxygen  is  not  always  true. 
Thus,  the  hquid  alkaloid  pelletierine  contains  oxygen. 

Alkaloids  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  salts,  the  most  abundant 
natural  alkaloidal  combinations  being  citrates,  malates,  and  tannates. 
The  alkaloids  foimd  in  cinchona  are  generally  salts  of  quinic  acid,  while 
the  alkaloids  of  opium  are  usually  combined  in  the  drug  with  meconic 
acid.  So  far,  very  few  alkaloids  have  been  found  in  monocotyledonous 
plants,  the  only  two  of  importance  derived  from  plants  of  that  order 
being  colchicine  and  veratrine,  the  greater  majority  of  the  alkaloids  being 
found  in  the  plants  of  the  diocotyledonous  series,  although  curious  to 
relate,  two  of  the  most  important  famihes  of  this  group,  the  two  con- 
taining the  largest  number  of  species,  namely,  the  natural  orders  Com- 
positse  and  Labiate,  contain  no  alkaloids.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
some  plant  famiUes,  such  as  the  Solanace^e  and  Papaveracese,  almost 
every  represented  species  contains  alkaloids. 

As  to  nomenclature,  note  that  the  pharmacopoeia  reserves  the  tenmna- 
tion  '^ine''  for  alkaloids  only,  using  ''in"  for  glucosides  and  neutral 
principles.  Other  countries  do  not  make  this  distinction,  terminating 
the  names  of  all  active  principles  of  drugs  with  "in."  For  comparison, 
let  us  tabulate  the  pharmacopceial  Latin  and  English  names  of  a  typical 
glucoside  and  a  typical  alkaloid: 

Latik  Ekolish 

Glucoside,  U.S. P.  VIII SaHicinum,  Salicin. 

Alkaloid,  U.S.P.  VIII Quintna.  Quinine. 

Alkaloid,  U.S.P.  1870 Quinia. 

• 

The  last  termination  has  still  considerable  hold  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  there  are  often  calls  for  "sulphate  of  cinchonidia"  (now 
cinchonidina  in  Latin,  and  cinchonidine  in  Enghsh)  or  for  "quinia 
sulphas." 

EXTRACTION  OF  ALKALOIDS 

On  no  subject  in  pharmacy  does  there  seem  to  be  less  informatioi)  of 
recent  character,  than  there  is  as  far  as  the  commercial  extraction  of 
alkaloids  is  concerned.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  diversity  of  methods 
that  may  be  employed  for  each  drug;  as  well  as  the  fact  that  mod»n 
alkaloidal  plants  keep  their  processes  secret.  So  it  is  that  while  an  oat- 
hne  of  extraction  is  given  under  each  alkaloid  discussed  on  the  payees 
which  follow  most  of  these  methods  are  those  published  by  earlier  writets. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  general  outhne  of  the  way  that  alkaloids  are 
obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  the  drug  is  first  extracted  with  acidulated 
water  or  alcohol.  If  the  latter  menstruum  is  used,  the  alcohol  is  distilled 
off  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  acid,  and  this  acidulate  aqueous  liquid 
is  made  alkahne  with  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  or  milk  of  Ume— thereby* 
liberating  the  alkaloid  which  precipitates  from  solution.  The  freed  alka- 
loid is  either  collected  on  a  filter  and  purified  by  recrystaUization  from  the 
appropriate  solvent  or  more  generally  while  still  in  the  hquid  is  "shakea 
out"  (p.  140)  with  a  solvent  immiscible  in  water— say  gasoline,  petro- 
leum ether,  chloroform,  or  ether.  The  freed  alkaloid  dissolves  in  this 
solvent,  the  solution  separated  from  the  now  exhausted  aqueous  layer, 
the  solvents  evaporated  off,  and  the  crude  alkaloid  purifi^  by 
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tallization,  usually  as  a  salt  rather  than  as  the  free  alkaloid.  Of  course, 
this  bare  outline  omits  the  details  of  purification  employed  in  each  case, 
these  details  being  taken  up  in  discussing  the  individual  drugs. 

CXASSIFICATION  OF  ALKALOIDS 

Pyridine  derivatives: 

Piperidine. 

Piperine. 

Coniine.  Nicotine. 

Pilocarpine,  U.S.P.  Sparteine,  U.S.P. 

Trapine  derivatives: 

Tropine.  Hyoscine. 

Atropine,  U.S.P.  Hyoscyamine,  U.S.P. 

Homa tropine,  U.S.P.  Cocaine,  U.S.P. 

Scopolamine,  U.S.P.  Beta-eucaine,  U.S.P. 

QuinoUne  derivatives: 

Quinine,  U.S.P.  Strychnine,  U.S.P* 

Suinidine.  Veratrine,  U.S.P. 

inchonine,  U.S.P. 

Cinchonidine,  U.S.P. 

Phenylcinchoninic  acid,  U.S.P. 
Isoquinoline  derivaiives: 

Isoquinoline.  Hydrastine,  U.S.P. 

Hydrastinine,  U.S.P.' 
Phenanthrene  derivatives: 

Morphine,  U.S.P.  Codeine,  U.S.P. 

Diacetyl-morphine,  U.S.P. 

Ethyl-morphme,  U.S.P. 

Apomorphme,  U.S. P. 
Unallotted: 

Physostigmine,  U.S.P.  Pelletierine,  U.S.P. 

Aconitine,  U.S.P.  Emetine,  U.S.P. 

Colchicine,  U.S.P.  Comutine. 

The  other  alkaloids,  such  as  gelsemine,  dssampeliney  etc.,  are  but 
little  understood. 

Note. — ^In  the  table  just  given,  alkaloids  to  which  the  initials  ^' U.S.P.''  are  ap« 
pended  are  official  either  as  free  alkaloid  or  as  a  salt.  In  other  words,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  free  alkaloid  is  official,  nor  that  none  of  its  salts  is  official. 

Group  I. — The  Pyridine  Derivatives 

The  chemistry  of  pyridine  has  already  been  considered  on  p.  795. 
Its  hydrogen  compound,  hexahydropyridiney  C5H11N,  is  called  piperi^ 
dine,  and  was  discovered  by  Rochleder  in  1849  on  heating  piperine 
with  soda  lime. 


Piperidine  is  obtained  from  cadaverine  (or  pentamethylene  diamine),  a  substance 
nd  in  decaying  flesh.    On  heating  1 
mation  of  piperidine,  as  shown  below : 

Cadaverine.  Piperidine. 

/CHr-CHjNH,  /CH,— CHiv 

CH,<  -h     heat     -     NH3     +     CH,<  >NH. 


CH2— CHiNHa  ^CH,— CH,/ 

Piperidine  is  here  mentioned  not  because  of  its  value  in  pharmacy,  but  because 
its  propyl  derivative  is  an  alkaloid  of  importance  by  reason  of  oeing  the  first  alkaloid 
made  synthetically.    This  alkaloid  is  coniine.     Coniine  was  isolated  by  Giesecke  in 
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1827  from  the  fruit  of  Canium  macidatum.     It  is  alpha-propyl-piperidine,  and  iti 
synthesis  was  accomplished  by  Ladenberg  in  1886  by  reduction  of  allyl-pyndioe: 

Allyl-p3^dine.  Confine. 

CH  "  CH — CH,  CHn~^H,! — OH, 

HC  N       +    8H     -     CH,  NH 

c=c  ckf-crif 

H    H 

Synthetic  coniine  is  identical  with  the  natural  product  obtained  from  eonimn, 
except  that  it  is  optically  inactive,  while  the  natural  coniine  is  dextrogyrate.  As 
already  mentioned  on  p.  615,  when  an  inactive  form  of  an  optically  active  chezmol 
is  known,  it  usually  consists  of  equal  quantities  of  the  dextrogyrate  and  the  ]xnp- 
rate  forms  of  this  substance.  Followmg  this  theory,  the  inactive  synthe^  eonime 
must  be  a  mixture  of  the  dextrogyrate  and  the  Isevogyre  alkaloid.  Now,  if  the  natioi^ 
coniine  is  the  dextrogyre,  while  the  artificial  is  a  mixture  of  the  dextrogyre  with 
Isevogyre.  it  follows  tnat  if  Isevogyre  is  removed,  the  dextrogyre  will  remain,  and  bjr 
reason  oi  this  theory  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  Isevogyrate  form  from  t)» 
s^rnthetic  inactive  product  by  special  crystallizations,  and  a  product  exactly  identkii 
with  the  natural  was  obtained. 

As  mentioned  above,  coniine  is  the  alkaloid  found  in  Conium  macitUUtm,  and  is 
rarely  u^ed  in  medicine. 

IHperina  (U.S.P.  VIII),  or  piperin^  is  a  feebly  basic  substance  obtained  from 
pepper.  In  preparing  it,  powdered  pepper  is  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with  milk  of 
lime.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  and  the  piperine  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  residue  with  ether.  The  crude  piperine  is  then  recrystallifed  from 
alcohol. 

Piperine  is  the  combination  of  piperidine  with  piperinic  acid,  and  has  been  made 
83mthetically  from  these  substances,  viz. : 


Piperidine. 

Piperinic  acid. 

CH  =GH— CH  =CH— COOH 

1 

CH, 

t 

H,C       CH, 

+ 

H,C        CH 

H,C       CH, 

HtC       Cv 

NH 

Piperine. 
CH, 

H,C        CH, 

H,0-f- 

H,C        CH, 

• 

Y 

1 

CO— CH» 

-CH— CH  =  CH 

HC       CH 

HC       Cv 

Likewise;  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potassa,  piperine  splits  into  piperidiiie  see 
piperinic  acid. 

As  piperine  does  not  readily  form  salts  with  acids,  some  autlK>rities 
no  longer  consider  it  an  alkaloid,  the  last  pharmacopceia  se^wng  to 
hold  to  that  opinion  by  defining  it  as  ''a  feebly  basic  substance.' 
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Piperine  is  a  useful  antiperiodic,  given  in  3-gram  doses. 

Pilocarpine. — Composition, — The  formula  of  pilocarpine  is  supposed  to  be — 

CH, 
CjHfi  — CH    -    CH    —  CH,  —  C      —  N\ 

•     I  I  i  ■      iCH. 

COO  — CH,  CH  —  N/^ 

Extradion* — ^Jaborandi  in  fine  powder  is  moistened  with  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion and  then  extracted  with  warm  benzene.  The  benzene  percolate  containing 
the  free  alkaloid  is  shaken  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (which  dissolves  the  alkaloid 
as  hydrochloride),  and  the  separated  acid  liquid  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  car- 
bonate solution  and  then  shaken  out  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  of 
the  free  alkaloid  is  next  evaporated,  the  crude  alkaloid  taken  up  with  diluted  nitric 
add.  and  the  nitrate  thus  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  » 

The  free  alkaloid  can  be  obtained  from  the  nitrate  by  making  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion alkaline  with  ammonia,  shaking  out  with  chloroform,  and  evaporation  of  the 
chloroform. 

The  ''shaking  out"  with  chloroform  will  be  explained  in  Part  V, 
under  Extraction  with  Immiscible  Solvents. 
The  following  salts  of  pilocarpine  are  official. 

PILOCARPINE  HTDROCHLORIDnM— Pilocarpine  Hydrochloride 

(Pilocarpin.  Hydrochl. — Pilocarpine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  (diHieOsNs.HCl^  244.62)  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
pilocarpus.     Prraerve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless  translucent  hygroscopic  crystals;  faintly  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about 
0.3  part  of  water,  in  about  2.4  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  540  parts  of  chloroform; 
insoluble  in  ether;  when  dried,  it  melts  between  195**  and  198^0.  For  details  see 
U.S.?. 

Color  Test, — When  the  proper  amount  of  the  salt  is  treated  with  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide  solution  and  benzene,  then  shaken  with  potassium  dichromate  solu- 
tion, uie  benzene  layer  turns  blue  and  the  aqueous  layer  is  yellow. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurUies:  Other  alkaloids  (color  test  just  given);  also 
no  turbidity  on  adding  to  a  solution,  ammonia  water  or  potassium  dichromate  T.3.). 
Readily  carbonizable  matter  (does  not  color  sulphuric  acid  more  than  faint  yeUow) 

U.8.P.,  p.  321. 


Remarks. — The  color  produced  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
dichromate  is  quite  characteristic,  each  alkaloid  giving  a  different  shade 
with  the  combination.  In  the  case  of  pilocarpine  a  grass-green  color 
is  produced.  The  salts  of  pilocarpine,  like  the  drug  pilocarpus,  are 
valuable  sudorifics  and  sialagogues. 

Dose. — By  mouth,  10  milligrammes  {%  grain).  Hypodermic,  5 
milligrammes  (K2  grain). 

PILOCARPINE  NTTRAS— Pilocarpine  Nitrate 

(Pilocarpin.  Nit.) 

The  nitrate  [CiiHieO jNi.HNO»= 271. 17]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  pilocarpus. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Shining  crystals:  soluble  in  about  4  parts  of  water;  and  in  about  60  parts  of  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ether;  melts  between  170**  and  173°.  For  details  see 
U-S-P-     Otherwise  like  pilocarpine  hydrochloride. 

For  tests  for  idenlUySkTid  for  impurUies:  Chloride  (the  silver  nitrate  test)  see  U.S.P., 
p.  322  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Jtfediccd  Properties. — Used  just  like  the  hydrochloride. 
Dose. — See  the  hydrochloride. 
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Nicotine. — Nicotine  was  isolated  from  tobacco  by  Posselt  in  1828.  InTotia- 
tions  show  that  this  alkaloid  is  piperidyl-tetrahydro-methyl-pyrrol,  the  grapuc 
formula  of  which  is  given  below.  The  structural  formula  was  worked  out  by  Piciet 
and  Crepieux  in  1895,  whose  work,  however,  did  not  lead  to  the  synthesis  of  the  al- 
kaloid, but  only  as  far  as  nicotyrin,  the  derivative  of  nicotine  shown  in  the  graphic 
formulas  given  Wow: 

Nicotinic  acid.  Nicotinic  acid  amide.  Amido-pyridine. 

CH  .  CH  CH 

^^  y^  y^ 

SHC       C— COOH  HC      C— CONHi  HCJ      CNH, 

HC       CH  HC       CH  HC      CH 

Y  y  y 

Nicotyrine.  Nicotine. 

H  H 

CH  C  NH  C  N-CH, 

/\  .CH  -  CH,  /\  /\  /\  /\ 

HC    C— N<^  I  HC      C C      CH  HC      C CH  CH, 

HC    CH  "        *         HC     CH  HC — CH       HC      CH       C-CH, 

\/  \/  \^  H. 

N  N  N 

Sparteine. — The  structural  formula  of  this  alkaloid  is  supposed  to  be: 

C C 

CH,  CH,     CH,  / 

[,Cf  1  CH, 


III'  *|     •    C-GH,| 

CHaCH   CH,     CH,  I 

\     I      /  H,C 


GHt 
/ 


N- 


SPARTEINE  SULPHAS-^parteine  Stdphate 

(Spartein.  Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [CuH,6N,.H,S04+5H,0»  422.39]  of  sparteine,  a  liquid  alkaloid 
obtained  from  Cytistts  Scoparius  (lann^),  link  (Fam.  Legumino9(B).  Preserve  it  in 
well-closed  contamers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  rhombohedral  hygroscopic  crystals  or  crvstalline  powder;  slightly  asiiot, 
bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  1.1  parts  of  water  and  in  about  2.4  parts  of  aloo^; 
insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ether;  leaves  not  more  than  0.1  of  1  per  cent  of  ash.  For 
details  see  U.S. P. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Readily  carbonisable  matter  (makes  ooki^ 
less  solution  in  sulphuric  acid).  Ammonium  salts  (no  ammoniacal  odor  on  g^t^ 
heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution).  Aniline  (does  not  give  the  JsonitnK 
reaction)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  401.  .  . 

ExtractioTL — The  drug  is  extracted  with  acidulated  water,  the  licruid  made  •*- 
kaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  from  this  alkaUne  liquid  the  alkaU»id,  which  b 
volatile,  is  separated  by  distillation.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  in  diluted  hyditK 
chloric  acid,  evaporated,  to  dryness,  and  the  alkaloid  freed  by  treatment  withpottf- 
sium  hydroxide  is  redistilled.  The  salts  are  made  from  the  alkaloid  by  tnatoMnt 
with  the  appropriate  acid. 

Remarks. — Sparteine  sulphate  is  a  valuable  diuretie. 
Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 
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Group  IL — The  Tropine  Derivatives 

The  very  important  alkaloids  of  the  nightshade  f amiUes  are  deriva- 
tives of  tropine,  this  being  an  artificial  alkaloid  which  is  a  decomposition 
product  of  atropine,  and  since  its  structure  is  similar  to  that  substance 
from  which  it  is  derived,  chemists  consider  it  as  the  base  upon  which 
atropine  is  built. 

The  synthesis  starts  with  a  substance  containing  a  rins  of  seven  carbon  atoms, 
cifdofieplene  (Fig.  1).  From  this  the  dimethyl-amido  conibination  (Fig.  2)  is  pre- 
pared and  this  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  distillation  yields  iropidine 
(Fig.  3),  which  on  treatment  with  caustic  alkalies  yields  tropine  (Fig.  4). 

Fig.  1 
CH, 


HC      CH, 

HC      CH, 

H,C— CH, 


Rg.  8. 
CH 


H,C  CH 

HC  — CH,— CHjCH 


— N(CH,), 


HC— CH,— CH 


CH, 


CH, 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  synthesis  starts  with  a  rin^  of  seven  carbon  atoms  and 
by  introduction  of  one  amido  group  becomes  a  pyridine  rmg  with  a  chain  of  two  carbon 
atoms  extending  from  pyridine  carbon  atom  3  to  carbon  atom  5. 


(6)C 

(6)C  — C— C 


C(2) 
C(3) 


\/ 

N 

(4) 

ATROPINA— Atropine 

(AtropO 

.An  alkaloid  [Ci7H,aNO,B289.19]  obtained  from  belladonna  and  from  some  other 
plAiits  of  the  Sdanacea,    Preserve  it  in  weU-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Stssntnarized  Description, 

^White  rhombic  prisms;  extremely  poisonous;  soluble  in  about  455  parts  of  water 
and  in  about  1.5  parts  of  alcohol:  also  soluble  in  glycerin,  chloroform  and  ether; 
meltfl  between  114^  and  IIB^'C.    For  details  see  U.S.P. 
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For  tests  for  identity^  and  for  impurities:  Readily  carbonizable  matter  (not  oolond 
more  than  faint  yellow  by  sulphuric  acid).  Foreign  alkaloids  (acidulated  solution 
not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride).  Apoatropine  or  belladonnine  (acidulated  solu- 
tion made  turbid  by  adding  sodium  hydroxide  solution;  but  not  by  adding  ammoiua 
water  under  proper  conditions  see  U.S. P..  p.  68. 

Extraction. — -The  alcoholic  percolate  from  belladonna  is  made  alkaline  by  trett- 
ment  with  milk  of  lime  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  (a  solution  of  free  alkaloid) 
is  acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  freed  from  fat  and  reain  by  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol,  and  taking  up  With  acidulated  water.  The  acidulated  aqueous  filtrate  is 
then  treated  with  alkali,  and  the  free  alkaloid  thus  precipitated  is  ws^ed  with  water, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  crystallized  from  this  solution  by  addition  of  a  little  water. 

Remarks. — Atropine  is  a  tropine  ti'opate,  and  can  be  made  by  treat- 
ing tropine  with  tropic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

CH,OH 
Tropic  acid  is  phenyl-hydracrylic  acid,  CHCOOH  and  when  it  is  com- 

C,H. 

bined  with  tropine,  the  product  of  the  union — atropine — is  assumed  to 

have  the  following  formula: 

CHjOH 

CH O— CO— (:h 


CfiHj 


H,— CH,— CH 


Vitali's  reaction  for  atropine  is  interesting.  When  the  alkaloid  is 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  drop  d 
potassium  hydroxide  be  added  to  the  dry  residue,  it  will  give  a  violet- 
blue  color,  and  if  the  residue  is  again  covered  with  alcohol,  the  isonitnl 
odor  (p.  681),  is  evolved.  The  color-reaction  part  of  Vitali's  test  is 
given  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia. 

Atropine  is  a  sedative  and  mydriatic. 

Dose, — ^0  milligramme  (K20  grain). 

ATROPINiE  SULPHAS— Atropine  Sulphate 

(Atrop.  Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [(CiTHaaNOiHjSOi+HiO  =694.49]  of  the  alkaloid  atropine. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  crystalline  efflorescent  powder  or  microscopical  needles  or  erysti^;  ^^ 
poisonous;  soluble  in  about  0.4  part  of  water,  in  about  4  parts  of  alooh<^andinBbo0t 
3.1  parts  of  glycerin;  less  soluble  in  chloroform:  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  leapoov 
to  tne  barium  chloride  reaction  for  sulphates.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  6& 

For  other  tests\  and  for  impiurities:  see  atropine. 
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Remarks. — Atropine  sulphate,  being  more  soluble  than  the  uncom- 
bined  alkaloid,  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  latter. 
Dose. — ^0  milligramme  (H20  grain). 

HOMATROPIN^  HYDROBROMroUM— Homatropine  Hydrobromide 

(Homatrop.  Hydrobr. — Homatropine  Bromide) 

The  hydrobromide  [CieHsiNOs.HBrB356.11]  of  homatropine,  an  alkaloid  ob- 
tained by  the  condensation  of  tropine  and  mandeiic  acid.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed 
containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  odorless,  crystalline  powder  or  rhombic  prisms;  very  poisonous;  solutions 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  soluble  in  about  6  parts  of  water,  in  about  32  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  m  about  630  parts  of  chloroform.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

For  teste  for  iderUUy  and  for  impurities:  Foreign  alkaloids  (aqueous  solution  not 
precipitated  by  tannin;  acidulated  solution  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride; 
chloroformic  extract  of  the  freed  alkaloid,  on  evaparation,  colored  brick-red  by  mer- 
curic chloride).  Atropine,  hyoscyamine,  or  hyoscine  (does  not  respond  to  Yitali's 
reaction  see  n.S.P.,  p.  213. 

Remarks. — Homatropine  is  an  artificial  alkaloid  made  by  the  con- 
densation of  tropine  and  mandeiic  acid.    It  is  phenyl-glycocoU-tropin. 

HCO— CH— C«H* 

/\in 

/  \ 

•  xisO  C/Xit 

HO— CHr-CHjCH 

\/ 

N 
CH, 

Its  action  is  similar  to  atropine,  but  is  less  poisonous.     As  a  mydriatic 
-a  dilator  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye — ^it  is  preferable  to  atropine,  because 


it  works  more  rapidly. 

Dose. — y^  milligramme  (H20  grain). 

Hyoscyamine. — Hyoscyamine,  as  the  formula  C17H28NOS  shows,  is 
isomeric  with  atropine,  and  when  either  atropine  or  hyoscyamine  is 
treated  with  weak  baryta  water,  both  split  into  tropic  acid  and  tropine. 
When  it  is  said  that  hyoscyamine  and  atropine  are  isomeric,  it  must 
not  be  tmderstood  that  the  two  are  identical,  for  we  have  already  learned, 
-when^  considering  tartaric  acids  (p.  615),  that  there  may  be  many 
cheniicals  having  similar  formula,  but  different  characteristics. 

Amenomiya  has  shown  that  atropine  (which  is  optically  inactive) 
consists  of  the  official  hyoscyamine  (which  is  Isevogyre)  and  a  dextro- 
gyrate alkaloid  isomeric  with  hyoscyamine. 

Sztraction. — Hyoscyamine  is  extracted  either  from  the  mother  liquor  left  after 
atropine  crystallization  or  from  hyoscyamus  seeds  freed  from  fat  by  percolation  with 

Estroleum  ether.  The  fat-free  seeds  are  extracted  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol  acidu- 
ted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  alcohol  evaporated  from  percolate  in  vacuo,  and 
t;he  watery  residue  again  treated  with  petroleum  ether  or  chloroform  to  remove  fat 
AXid  color.  The  liquid  is  then  made  alkaline  with  potassium  carbonate  and  shaken 
out  with  chloroform.  The  chloroformic  solution  is  then  evaporated  at  low  tempera- 
ture, and  the  crude  alkaloid  that  remains  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  diluted 
0Vilpnuric  acid  solution.  From  this  crystalline  sulphate  the  alkaloid  can  be  obtained 
t>y  making  its  aqueous  solution  alkaline,  shaking  out  with  chloroform,  and  evaporat- 
'  —  the  cWoroformic  solution. 
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The  pharmacopoeia  provides  in  the  gold  chloride  test  the  method 
of  distinguishing  the  hyoscyamine  from  atropine.  Hyoscyamine,  like 
atropine,  is  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride  test  solution^  as  are  most 
of  the  alkaloids.  Free  hyoscyamine  is  not  o£Sicial,  but  its  hydrobromide 
and  sulphate  are. 

HTOSCYAMIN  £  HYDROBROMroUM— Hyoscyamine  Hydrobromide 

(Hyoscyamin.  Hydrobr. — Hyoscyamine  Bromide) 

The  hydrobromide  [CiTHstNOi.HBr"»370.i2]  of  hyoscyamine,  an  alkaloid 
obtained  from  hyoscyamus  and  other  plants  of  the  Solanacea.  Preserve  it  in  well- 
closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  prismatic  deliquescent  ciystals;  very  poisonous;  soluticxis  dilate  the  Dupil 
of  the  eye;  soluble  in  about  2  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  2.5  parts  of  chloroform; 
very  soluble  in  water:  slightly  soluble  in  ether;  aqueous  solution  is  Iflevorotatoiy; 
melts  at  152*'C.    For  detaUs  see  U.S.  P. 

Color  Testa. — On  shakins  aqueous  solution  containing  some  chlorine  water  with 
chloroform,  the  latter  turns  brown.     Also  Vitali's  reaction.     See  U.S.P.,  p.  224. 

Impurities. — ^Atropine  or  scopolamine  (behavior  of  gold  double  salt).  Other  al- 
kaloids (solution  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride).  Carbonisable  impuritjea  (sul- 
phuric acid  solution  not  colored  more  than  faint  yellow.). 

Extraction. — See  under  Hyoscyamine. 

Remarks. — This  salt  has  an  effect  similar  to  atropine. 
Dose. — ^f  0  milligramme  ()^oo  grain). 

Hyoscyamuue  Sulpha8(U.S.P.  VIII),  or  hyoscyamine  sulphate  (CiyHtaN0t)sHiS04, 
IS  used  the  same  as  the  hydrobromide  and  m  the  same  dose. 

Hyoscine. — This  alkaloid  has  the  formula  C17H11NO4,  and  is  isomeric  with  scopo- 
lamine (see  below).  Some  time  since  there  was  much  controversy  relative  to  the  com- 
position of  hyoscine,  some  authorities  claiming  it  was  isomeric  with  atropine  aiKi 
hyoscyamine.  .The  present  pharmacopoeia  takes  the  view  that  it  is  the  same  at 
scopolamine  and  therefore  includes  the  formerly  official  hyoscine  hydrobromide  in  the 
monograph  on  scopolamine  hydrobromide. 

Hyoscine  is  made  from  the  mother  liquor  remaining  after  romoval  of  hyoscyamine 
from  the  seed  of  hyoscyamus  or  stramonmm,  by  treating  the  liquor  with  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  crystallizing  the  resultant  hydrobromide. 

The  crude  salt  is  purified  by  formation  of  the  double  chloride  of  the  alkaloid  vad 
gold,  and  eventual  separation  of  the  gold  by  use  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 


SCOPOLAMINE  HYDROBROMmUM— Scopolamine  Hydrobromide 

(Scopolamin.  Hydrobrom. — Hyoscine  Hydrobromide — Scopolamine 

Bromide) 

The  hydrobromide  [Ci7H,iN04HBr+3H,0«438.15I  of  lavorotatory  scopola- 
mine, also  known  as  hyoscine,  obtained  from  various  plants  of  the  SolanacetF.  Pre^ 
serve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  Ught. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  transparent  slightly  efflorescent  rhombic  crystals,  very  poisonous;  soiuhk 
in  about  1.5  parts  of  water  and  in  about  16  parts  of  alcohol;  slightW  soluble  in  chloro- 
form: insoluble  in  ether;  when  dried  it  melts  between  190®  and  l^Z^'C;  lajvorotatory. 
For  aetails  see  U.S. P. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Foreign  alkaloids  (solution  not  made 
turbid  by  ammonia  water;  only  slight  turbidity  on  adding  potassium  hydrcoide  solu- 
tion). Apoatropine  (does  not  decolorize  permanganate  solution).  CaiboniiaWe  im- 
purities (sulphuric  acid  solution  not  more  than  faintly  vellow).  Mor^^une  (orangp. 
not  red  color,  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  sulphuric  acia  solution)  see  UJ3.P.)  p-  372. 

Uses. — Similar  to  hyoscyamine. 
Dose. — ^0  milligramme,  (J^oo  grain). 
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COCAINA— Cocaine 

(Cocain.) 

An  alkaloid  [CnHsiNOf  or  CsHi«(0eH»CO)NO.COOCHi -303.18]  obtained  from 
Erythroxylon  Coca  Lamarck  and  its  varieties  (Fam.  ErthroxylacecB),  Preserve  it  in 
weU-dosed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Deacnption, 

Large  colorless  four-sided  or  sixHsided  monoclinic  prisms,  or  white  crystalline 
powder;  soluble  in  about  600  parts  of  water  and  in  about  5  parts  of  alcohol:  also  soluble 
m  chloroform,  ether  and  olive  oil;  melts  between  96°  and  98°C.    For  details  see  U.S. P. 

For  tests  /or  identity  and  for  impuriUea  see  cocaine  hydrochloride. 

Extraction, — Coca  feaves  are  extracted  with  0.5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the  per- 
colate concentrated,  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  shaken  out  with  kero- 
sene. The  kerosene  solution  is  shaken  with  acidulated  water,  alkaloid  precipitated 
from  the  aqueous  liquid  by  addition  of  sodiimi  carbonate,  and  the  freed  alkaloid 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  purified  by  again  dissolving  in 
acidulated  water,  precipitation  with  alkali,  and  recrystallization  from  alcohol  or 
ether. 

Remarks. — This  important  alkaloid,  which  was  first  isolated  from 
coca-leaves  by  Niemaim  is  now  known  to  be  benzoyl-methyl-ecgonine, 
the  ecgonine  being  a  carbonic  acid  derivative  of  tropine.  A  comparison 
of  the  formulas  of  the  two  substances,  ecgonine  and  cocaine,  is  given 
below: 

Ecgonine.  Cocaine. 

CHOH  HCO— COC.H, 


H,C  CHCOOH    H,C  CH— COOCH, 

HC— CHr-CHr-CH        HC— CHr-CHr-CH 


Dose. — 15  milligrammes   (^   grain).    Used   in   OlecUe    of    Cocaine 
(p.  216), 

COCAINA  HTDROCHLORIDnM— Cocaine  Hydrochloride 
(Cocain.  HydrochL — Cocaine  Chloride — Cocainum  hydrocUoricum  P.I.) 

The  hydrochloride  [Ci7HsiN04.Ha»339.65]  of  the  alkaloid  cocaine. 

Summarized  Deecription, 

Colorless,  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  or  flaky  lustrous  leaflets,  or  white  crys- 
tailine  powder;  soluble  in  about  0.4  part  of  water  in  about  2.6  parts  oi  alcohol  and  in 
about  18.5  parts  of  chloroform;  also  soluble  in  glycerin;  insoluble  in  ether;  Isevoro- 
tatory;  melts  between  ISS""  and  19rC.    For  details  see  U.S.P. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Cinnamvl-cocaine  (acidulated  solution 
does  not  readily  decolorise  permanganate).  Isatropyl-cocaine  (treated  under  proper 
conditions  with  ammonia  water^  the  supernatant  liquid  is  not  milky).  Reaaily 
carbonisable  matter  (sulphuric  acid  solution  not  more  than  slight  yellow).  See  U.S.P., 
p.  117. 

Remarks. — This  soluble  salt  of  cocaine  is  the  one  generally  used 
whenever  cocaine  is  indicated. 

Sterilized  cocaine  solutions  are  now  in  some  demand.    These  can  be 
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made  by  heating  a  2  to  4  per  cent,  solution  between  110°  and  120^, 
provided  the  glass  vessel  employed  does  not  contain  free  alkali. 

While  cocaine  was  isolated  as  far  back  as  1855,  the  use  of  the  alkaloid 
dates  from  the  last  thirty  years,  a  demand  for  the  product  not  being 
started  until  local  anesthetic  action  of  cocaine  had  become  known  in 
1884.  When  small  quantities  of  cocaine  are  rubbed  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  injected  beneath  the  skin,  a  benumbing  of  the  nerves  in  that 
immediate  neighborhood  results,  and  so  ^thorough  is  this  insensibility 
that  operations  can  be  performed  without  pain  where  great  agony  would 
be  produced  were  the  parts  not  cocainized.  On  account  of  this  valuable 
action  of  cocaine  its  use  in  all  minor  surgical  operations  spread  widely, 
particularly  in  dentistry  and  operations  on  the  nose  and  throat,  frm 
its  original  legitimate  purpose  cocaine  has  been  prostituted  into  p^odu^ 
ing  a  sedative  action  in  cases  where  wholly  unnecessary.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  catarrh  powders,  and  it  is  through  the  use  of  such  catarrh 
powders  containing  cocaine  that  the  abuse  of  the  drug  increased  through- 
out the  country,  until  it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  rigid  national  law 
preventing  its  use  except  upon  physician's  prescriptions. 

Dose, — 15  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

BETAEUCAIN^  HYDROCHLORIDnTM— Betaeucaine  Hydrochtoride 
(Betaeucain.  Hydrochl. — Eucaine  Chloride — Eucaine) 

.  A  ^mthetic  derivative  of  piperidine,  containing,  when  dried  to  constant  weight 
at  IQO^C.j  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  2,  6,  6-tnmethyl-4-ben«oyl-oxy-piperidme 
Ci.HaiNCHCl  .or   CsH7N(CH,),(C«H8COO)Ha -283.65]. 

Summarized  Description,  ^ 

White  crystalline  powder;  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water,  in  about  28  parta  o. 

alcohol  and  in  about  9  parts  of  chloroform.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

For  testa  for  identity ,  for  impurities:  Readily  carbonisable  matter  (sulphuiic  vm 

solution  is  colorless).    Cocaine  and  alphaeucaine  (solution  is  not  precipitated  br 

mercuric  chloride)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  77. 
For  assay  see  Part  V. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  is  a  synthetic  alkaloid,  the  hydrochloride 
of  trimethyl-benzoyl-hydroxypiperidine: 

It  is  inade  by  treating  diacetonamine — (a)  with  paraldehyde,  the 
product  reduced  by  use  of  metallic  sodium  to  vinyl-di-acetone-alkamine 
(6),  and  this  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride,  whereupon  the  free  base 
eucaine  (c)  results. 


(a) 
Diacetonamine. 

(&)                                  (c). 
Vinyl-di-acetone-alkamine.          ^ucune 

CHs       CH2 

C(CH,), 

CHOH                        H 
/\                              COCOCH, 

H,C      CH,                     /\ 

H,C      CH. 
CHsHC      C(CH,),             1         1 

sy            B.-/:    c(CH,), 

H                              N 

It  will  be  seen  that  eucaine  has  no  chemical  connection  with  cocftio^t 
but,  being  used  Uke  it,  is  considered  at  this  place.  It  is  claimed  that 
eucaine  is  an  efficient  local  anesthetic,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  a 
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debasing  habit,  as  does  cocaine.  Eucaine  possesses  the  advantage  over 
cocaine  that  it  is  stable  and  its  solutions  can  be  boiled,  thus  permitting 
sterilization.  Cocaine  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  sterilization 
(llO^C.)  is  apt  to  decompose. 

Dose. — Used  only  externally  as  local  anesthetic. 

Alplift*eucaine,  the  hydrochloride  of  benzoyl-methyl-tetra-methyl-oxypiperidine 
carboxyUc-methyl-ester  is  used  like  beta-eucaine. 

^   Group  III. — Quinolinb  DERivATnrEs 

Quinoline  itself  has  already  been  discussed  on  p.  795,  where  the 
structural  formula  is  fully  explained,  and  here  reference  need  only 
be  made  to  the  alkaloidal  derivatives  of  this  base. 

Cinchonine  (C^HeN— CgHnOHNCHs)  is  one  of  the  three  official 
alkaloids  obtained  from  the  cinchona  bark.  Of  the  species  of  cinchona 
yielding  more  or  less  of  this  alkaloid,  it  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  Huanuco  cinchona.  The  structure  of  cinchonine  has  been  studied 
from  the  decomposition  products,  and  is  supposed  to  be — 

CH 

C,H,N— CHOH— HC      CHa  CH, 

N 


\i 


the  quinoline  base  being  attached  to  a  complex  piperidine  derivative. 

CmCHONIN^  SULPHAS— Cinchonine  Sulphate 

(Cinchonin.  Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [(CitHiiNiO)s.H,S04+2H30» 722.51]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  cinchona.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  protected 
from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  lustrous,  prismatic  crystals;  very  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  60  parts  of 
water,  in  about  10  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  69  parts  of  chloroform :  sparingljy 
soluble  in  ether;  aqueous  solutions  are  dextrorotatory;  solution  in  diluted  sulphunc 
acid,  slightly  fluorescent.    For  details  see  U.S.P  ,  p.  350. 

For  teele  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Quinine  or  cinchonidine  sulphate  (com- 
pletely soluble  in  150  parts  of  chloroform).  Readily  carbonizable  matter  (sulphuric 
acid  solution  not  more  than  faintly  yellow)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  114. 

Remarks. — Of  the  reactions  for  cinchonine^  the  only  one  calling  for 
special  attention  is  the  interesting  fact  that,  differing  from  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine, it  does  not  give  a  blue  fluorescence  in  acid  solutions.  Cinchonine 
is  used  as  an  antipyretic — to  reduce  fevers — ^and  as  a  remedy  for  malaria. 

Do9e. — 150  milligrammes  (2^  grains). 

QUININA— Quinine 

(Qum.) 

An  alkaloid  [CsoHt40iNi+3HsO» 378.26]  obtained  from  the  bark  of  various 
species  of  Cinchona  (Fam.  RiibiaceoB).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected 
from  light. 
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Sutntnarited  Description. 

White,  microcrystalline,  efflorescent  powder;  slowly  developing,  but  inteofle  and 
persistent  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  1550  parts  of  water  and  in  about  0.6  part  of 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether:  sparmgly  soluble  in  ammonia  water; 
alcohol  solution  is  Isovorotatory;  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  add  is  intensely  fiuores- 
cent.     Fordetails  see  U.S.?.,  p.  350. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Other  organic  matter  (sulphuric  acid  soto* 
tion  is  hot  more  than  light  yellow;.  Morphine  (the  above  solution  not  colored  red  by 
nitric  acid).  Ammonium  salts  (no  ammoniacal  odor  on  heating  with  potaasium 
hydroxide  solution).  Other  cinchona  alkaloids  (see  quinine  sulphate)  see  U.S.P., 
p.  350. 

ExtrcuHon. — There  are  so  many  old  methods  of  extraction  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
found  in  the  literature  and  so  little  modem  information  on  the  subject,  that  the 
following  process,  siven  by  Field,  is  offered  merely  as  a  tyx)e.  The  bark  is  mixed 
with  about  one-fif  tn  of  its  weight  of  slaked  lime  and  is  then  extracted  with  a  mixture 
of  75  per  cent,  of  kerosene  and  25  i>er  cent,  of  fusel  oil.  The  percolate  is  then  shaken 
out  with  6  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid;  the  acid  layer  is  separated,  neutralised  with 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  after 
which  it  is  filtered  into  lead-lined  crystallizing  boxes.  After  twelve  hours  the  sepa- 
rated cr3rsta]s  are  removed  from  the  mother  liquid  by^  use  of  a  filter  press.  This  nret 
crop  of  crystals  (chiefl^r  quinine  sulphate  with  some  cinchonidine  sulphate)  are  recry^- 
talnzed  until  a  pure  quinme  salt  is  obtained.  To  the  mother  liquor  mentioned  above, 
sodium  carbonate  solution  is  added  and  the  separating  alkaloids  are  dissolved  in  dilated 
acid  and  are  recr^stallized.  The  purified  aUcaloiaal  mixture  is  then  treated  with 
enough  tartaric  acid  to  make  a  normal  tartrate  and  as  a  result  the  tartrates  of  quinine 
and  cinchonidine  are  precipitated.  To  the  ''tartrated"  mother  liquor,  containmg 
quinidine  and  cinchonine,  enough  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  make  acid  tartrates,  which 
precipitate  from  boiling  solutions.  This  crystalline  precipitate  is  treated  with  ood* 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  cjuinidme;  the  residue  is  then  treated 
with  the  kerosene-fusel  oil  mixture,  which  dissolves  the  remaining  quinine  and 
cinchonidinej  after  which  the  still  undissolved  cinchonine  is  crystallized  from  dUnted 
sulphuric  acid.  In  other  methods,  gasoline  is  used  as  the  extracting  solvent;  the 
qumidine  is  removed  by  use  of  ammonia  and  the  cinchonidine  is  precipitated  by  addition 
of  a  solution  of  Rocheile  salt. 

Remarks. — This  important  alkaloid  was  isolated  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  two  apothecaries  of  Paris  in,  1820.  Investigations  show  that 
quinine  is  a  methoxycinchonine,  C»H6(OCH8)N — CHOH — C9H14N. 

The  synthesis  of  quinine  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Of  the  reactions  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia  quite  characteristic  is  ^ 
blue  fluorescence  produced  when  quinine  is  dissolved  in  acid.  A  y&y 
beautiful  test  is  the  thalleioquin  test;  which  is  given  in  the  I%armaco- 
pceia,  consisting  of  the  treatment  of  a  faintly  acid  quinine  solution  with 
bromine  water,  and  the  excess  of  anmionia,  when  the  liquid  assumes  s 
vivid  green  tint. 

Another  characteristic  test  is  the  one  based  on  the  production  of 
herapathite,  the  green  crystals  of  quinine  iodosulphate  formed  when  the 
alkaloid  is  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  and  is  theo 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 

Besides,  in  the  free  form,  quinine  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopodfl 
as  bisulphate,  hydrobromide,  hydrochloride,  di-hydrochloride,  salicj^aiei 
sulphate  and  the  hydrochloride  with  urea.  Of  these  salts  of  quinioe 
the  most  popular  is  the  sulphate.  Quinine  sulphate  is  only  sparing 
soluble  in  water,  but  when  an  aqueous  mixture  of  the  sulphate  b 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  rapidly  goes  into  solution.  This  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  bisulphate  of  quinine,  one  part  of  whidi 
dissolves  in  9  parts  of  water,  whereas  one  pcui;  of  quinine  sulphate  i«^ 
quires  725  parts  of  water  for  solution.  ^  There  is  a  question,  howew, 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  dispensing  quinine  solutions,  as  by  dissolviiig 
the  salt  its  bitter  taste  is  made  still  more  pronounced.  It  is,  in  fact, 
preferable  to  administer  the  same  in  a  mixture  with  a  "shake  weD*' 
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label,  and  in  such  a  mixture  the  taste  of  the  quinine  can  be  effectively 
masked  by  the  use  of  preparations  of  licorice,  such  as  ammoniated 
glycyrrhizin  or  an  aqueous  fluidextract  of  licorice  (such  as  is  now  official) . 
Compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  has  also  been  found  useful  to  mask  the 
taste  of  quinine,  but  it  is  not  so  effective  as  are  licorice  preparations. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the  preparations  of  quinine  devoid 
of  the  disagreeable  taste.  For  adults  the  administration  of  quinine 
capsules  covers  the  need,  but  in  the  case  of  children  who  cannot  swallow 
capsules  some  liquid  method  of  administration  is  exceedingly  desirable. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  palatable  quinine  liquid  is  a  licorice  combina- 
tion of  quinine,  as  cited  above.  There  have  been  put  on  the  market 
proprietary  liquid  preparations  purporting  to  contain  quinine,  but  investi- 
gation shows  that  such  preparations  contain  practically  no  quinine,  the 
less  bitter  and  also  less  effective  quinidine  being  used  instead.  Such  a 
preparation  is  the  syrup  of  quinidine  of  the  National  Formulary  (p.  203). 
In  fact,  practically  the  only  way  satisfactorily  to  administer  quinine 
internally  to  children  is  as  quinine  tannate  in  the  form  of  chocolate 
lozenges,  and  this  method  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  physiologic  effect 
of  quinine  can  also  be  secured  by  preparing  an  ointment  of  quinine  (the 
alkaloid  or  the  sulphate)  with  benzoinated  lard  or  petrolatum  and  lano- 
line,  this  ointment  being  applied  by  rubbing  under  the  armpits.  Oleate 
of  quinine,  N.F.  (p.  215),  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Physicians  at  times  prescribed  quinine  with  licorice,  then  direct  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  quinine.  In  such  combina- 
tion (see  p.  948)  the  sulphuric  acid  will  immediately  precipitate  the 
glycyrrhizin  from  the  licorice  preparation,  producing  an  unsightly  mixture, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  which  is  nauseatingly  bitter. 

The  writer  knew  of  one  physician  who  prescribed  the  sulphate  under 
the  name  of  "Sulfat  de  pelletiere,"  the  object  of  this  peculiar  synonym 
being  the  same  as  actuated  the  physician  who  prescribed  the  same  sub- 
stance under  the  name  of  "sulphatis  Americanis  Australis''  (South 
American  sulphate).  In  each  case  the  patient  had  a  notion  that  quinine 
was  repugnant  to  her  system,  and  in  order  to  permit  the  administering 
of  same  without  arousing  her  suspicions,  these  peculiar  synonyms  were 
employed.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  first  synonym  is  scarcely 
short  of  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the  alkaloid  pelletierine,  obtained  from 
pomegranate  bark  (see  p.  827),  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  now  official 
as  the  tannate,  and  "sulfat  de  pelletiere"  should  be  left  to  designate  the 
sulphate  of  this  alkaloid. 

In  view  of  the  full  description  of  quinine  and  its  salts  just  given,  it  is 
now  necessary  merely  to  insert  the  pharmacopoeia  data  relative  to  the 
official  salts  of  quinine. 

Dose. — ^As  tonic,  100  milligrammes  (Ij^  grains);  as  anti-malarial  at 
least  1  gramme  (15  grains)  daily. 

QUININiE  BISULPHAS— Quinine  Bisulphate 

(Quin.  Bisulph.) 

The  acid  sulphate  [C,oH,40|Nj.H2S04+7H,0  «  548.41]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine. 
Preserve  it  in  well-clo^d  containers,  protected  from  Hght. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  transparent,  efflorescent  orthorhombic  crystals  or  small  needles;  very 
bitter  tsfite;  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  light;  soluble  in  about  9  parts  of  water,  in 
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about  18  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  18  parts  of  glycerin;  sparingly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  ether.    For  details  see  U.S.P. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impuriiiee,  see  quinine  sulphate. 

Dose. — See  Quinine. 

QUmiNiE  HTDROBROMmnM— Quinine  Hydrobromide 
(Quin.  Hydrobr. — Quinine  Bromide) 

The  hydrobromide  [CtoHMOiNt.HBr+HsO«423.16]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  light,  efflorescent,  silkv  needles;  very  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  40  parts 
of  water,  in  about  0.7  part  of  alcohol,  in  about  8  parts  of  glycerin  and  in  about  0.9 

Cart  of  chloroform;  less  soluble  in  ether;  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  a  vivid 
lue  fluorescence.     For  details  see  U.S.P. 
For  teste  for  identity  see  U.S.P.,  p.  352.    For  impurities:  Carbonizable  matter  and 
morphine,  see  Quinine.    Barium  and  sulphate,  see  Part  V  of  this  book.    Other  cinchona 
alkaloids  (modified  Kemer's  test),  see  p.  813. 

Dose. — See  Quinine. 

QUININE   ET   UREiB   HTDROCHLORIDnM— Qumine   and   Urea 

Hydrochloride 

(Quin.  et  Urea.  HydrochL — Quinine  and  Urea  Chloride) 

A  conipound  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  quinine  and  urea  [C10Hs4O1Nt.HCl.CO- 
(NHs)i.H(jl+5HiO  B  547.28]  which  contains  not  less  than  58  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
quinine.     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  translucent  prisms  or  white  granular  powder:  verv  bitter  taste;  soluble 
in  about  0.9  part  of  water  and  in  about  2  parts  of  alcohol.  *  For  details  see  U.S.P. . 
p.  351. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  (carbonizable  matter  and  ammonium  salts ) 
see  Quinine. 

Outline  of  Assay. — Make  aciueous  solution  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
then  shake  out  with  three  portions  of  ether.  Ethereal  extract  on  evaporation  is  dried 
and  weighed.  Yield  at  least  58  per  cent,  of  weight  of  original  sample.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  352. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  chemical,  which  is  sometimes  called 
chininum  bihydrochloricum  carbamidum,  is  made  by  making  a  solution  of 
quinine  dihydrochloride  and  then  adding  to  this  the  molecular  quantity 
of  urea.  It  has  lately  attained  great  popularity  not  merely  as  an  ideal 
quinine  salt  for  hypodermic  administration,  but  as  a  local  anesthetic. 

Dose. — Hypodermic  (one  dose  daily)  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

QXranSM  DmYDROCHLORmUM— Quinine  Dihydrochloride 

(Qum.  DihydrochlO 

The  dihydrochloride  [CsoHs40tNs.2HCl  «  397.15]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.  Pre-r 
serve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  powder;  very  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  0.6  part  of  water  and  in  about 
10  parts  of  alcohol;  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  ether.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  361. 

For  tests  for  identity  see  U.S.P.  For  impurities:  Carbonizable  matter  and  mor- 
phine, see  Quinine  Sulphate.  Sulphate  andoarium,  see  Part  V  of  this  book.  Other 
cinchona  alkaloids  (modified  Kemer's  test),  see  p.  813. 
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Remarks. — The  new  official  salt  of  quinine  has  the  same  advantage 
over  the  hydrochloride  that  the  bisulphate  has  over  the  sulphate;  su- 
perior solubility.  Thus  while  the  hydrochloride  requires  16  parts  of 
water  to  effect  solution,  the  dihydrochloride  is  soluble  in  0.6  part  of 
water.    Like  all  quinine  salts,  it  is  a  tonic. 

Dose. — See  Quinine. 

QUmiNiE  HTDROCHLORIDnM— Quinine  Hydrochloride 
(Quin.  HydrochL — Quinine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  [CsoHi40sNi.HCl+2HsO»  396.71]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  silky,  glistening,  efflorescent  needles;  very  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  18 
parts  of  water,  in  about  0.6  part  of  alcohol,  in  about  8  parts  of  glycerin  and  in  about 
10  parts  of  chloroform;  less  soluble  in  ether;  aqueous  solution  not  fluorescent  until 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.    For  details  see  U.S.P. 

For  tests  for  identity  see  U.S.P.,  p.  353.  For  imjmrUies:  Carbonizable  matter  and 
morphine,  see  Quinine.  Other  cinchona  alkaloids  (modified  Kemer's  test)  see  Quinine 
sulphate.    Sulphate  and  barium,  see  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Dose. — See  Quinine. 

QUmmiB  SAUCYLAS— Quinine  SaUcyUte 

(Quin.  SalicyL) 

The  salicylate  CsoHs40sNs.C7HcOi+HsO»  480.28]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless,  needles,  turning  pinkish  on  ageing;  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  77  parts 
of  water;  in  about  11  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  16  parts  of  glycerin;  also  soluble 
in  chloroform;  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  354. 

For  tests  for  identity  see  U.S.P.  For  impurUies:  Sulphate  and  chloride,  see  Part  V 
of  this  book.    Other  cmchona  alkaloids  (modified  Kemer's  test)  see  Quinine  sulphate. 

Dose. — See  Quinine. 

QUININE  SULPHAS— Quinine  Sulphate 

(Quin.  Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [(C,oH240tNi)2.H2S04+7H20  =  872.62]  of  the  alkaloid  qumine. 
Preserve  it  in  wdl-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White,  silky,  hght,  flexible  glistening,  efflorescent  crystals,  making  an  easily 
compressible  mass,  or  hard  prismatic  monoclinic  needles;  persistent  bitter  taste: 
darkens  on  exposure  to  light;  soluble  in  about  725  parts  of  water,  in  about  86  parts  of 
alcohol  and  in  about  36  parts  of  slycerin;  sliehtly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether: 
easily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  7  volumes  of  chloroform  and  4  volumes  of  dehydrated 
alcohol;  solution  in  diluted  stdphiuic  acid  shows  vivid  blue  fluorescence.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  355. 

For  tests  for  identity  (including  thalleioquin  reaction)  see  U.S.P.  For  impurities: 
Ammoniimi  salts  (completely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  chloroform  and 
1  volume  of  dehydrated  alcohol).  Other  cinchbna  alkaloids  (carefully  prepared 
aqueous  solution  remains  clear  when  mixed  with  a  definite  amount  of  ammonia  water 
at  15'*C.)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  355.    Carbonizable  matter  and  morphine,  see  Quinine. 

Remarks. — The  official  test  for  distinguishing  quinine  from  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  is  a  modification  of  Kemer^s  test,  which  required  that 
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when  an  evaporated  mixture  of  quinine  and  anunonium  sulphate  is 
treated  with  water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  yield  a  clear  liquid 
with  a  specific  quantity  of  ammonia  water.  Quinine  and  all  its  alka- 
loids are  valuable  antipyretics  and  antiperiodics,  that  is,  they  reduce 
fever  and  relieve  malaria.  The  different  acids  combined  with  the  alka- 
loid in  the  several  salts  somewhat  modify  the  action  according  to  the 
properties  of  the  acid. 
Dose, — See  Quinine. 

Quixiidine.— ^x^dcei^m. — See  Quinine  (p.  810). 

Uemarka. — Quinidine,  CtoHMN^i,  is  isomeric  with  quinine,  and,  like  it,  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  methoxycinchonine. 

It  is  of  minor  importance  in  medicine,  having  been  official  in  the  pharmacopcei& 
of  1890  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  quinidine,  like  those  of  quinine,  show  a  fluorescence  in  acid  sohitiofif 
and  quinidine  also  responds  to  the  thalleioquin  test. 

QUlMlNiE  TANNAS— Quinine  Tannate 

(Quin.  Tan.) 

A  compound  of  the  alkaloid  quinine  with  tannic  acid,  of  somewhat  vaiying  etun- 
position  and  containing  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  nor  more  than  35  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  quinine  (CtoHuOtNi).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected 
from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Pale  j^ellow  or  ydlowish-white  amorphous  powder;  not  more  than  slightly  bitter 
and  astnngent;  sli^tly  soluble  in  water,  chlorofonn  or  ether;  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
For  details  see  U.S.P. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Uncombined  quinine  (extracted  with 
three  portions  of  ether;  the  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation  yields  not  more  than 
0.5  per  cent,  of  residue).  Heavy  metals,  chlorides,  sulphates  (usual  tests)  see  n.&P., 
p.  356  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book.  ** 

OvUine  of  Assay. — Mix  the  tannate  with  water  and  ammonia  water  and  theo 
shake  out  with  several  portions  of  ether.  The  mixed  ethereal  extracts  on  evapora- 
tion yield  a  residue,  which  when  dried,  weighs  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  onginal 
sample  taken.    For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — As  mentioned  on  p.  811  this  new  oflScial  salt  of  quinine  has 
the  advantage  of  being  almost  devoid  of  bitterness. 
Dose. — 200  milligrammes  (3  grains). 

Cinchonidine.— £a;^racf ion. — See  Quinine  (p.  810). 

Remarks. — Cinchonidine  is  isomeric  with  cinchonine,  and  is  suppoaed 
to  have  the  same  graphic  formula  (p.  810).  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  ammonia  water,  and  this  explains  the  principle  of  Kemer's  test  for 
quinine  described  on  p.  813.  The  sodium  and  potassium  tartrate  test  given 
below  in  the  monograph  on  cinchonidine  sulphate  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Rochelle  salt  prevents  the  precipitation  of  cinchonidine  by  ammonia 
water;  whereas  cinchonine  and  quinidine  are  precipitated  wh^  ^ 
treated. 

A  striking  test  for  cinchonidine  is  the  color  produced  by  the  oxidBtiaa 
of  the  alkaloid  by  means  of  a  crystal  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sul^ 
phuric  acid,  when  a  brilliant,  grass-green  color  results. 

CINCHONIDINiE  SULPHAS— Cinchomdine  Sulphate 

(Cinchonid.  Sulph*) 

The  sulphate  [(Ci»HuNsO)2.HsS04+3HsO»  740.53]  of  an  alkaloid  obtuDedf^ 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  cinchona.    Preserve  it  in  weU-dosed  oontaiMfl 
tected  from  light. 
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Summarized  Description. 

White,  glistening,  silky  needles  or  prisms;  very  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  about  66 
parts  of  water,  in  about  72  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  900  parts  of  chloroform; 
almost  insoluble  in  ether;  aqueous  solution  is  Isevorotatory;  when  dried,  melts  at 
200°C.,  with  partial  decomposition;  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  omy  faintl}' 
fluorescent.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Cinchonine  and  quinidine  sulphate  (when 
the  salt  is  mixed  with  water  and  with  potassium  and  sodium  tiartrate  and  then  filtered; 
the  filtrate  is  not  made  more  than  faintly  turbid  by  a  trace  of  ammonia  water)  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  113.    Carbonizable  matter,  see  Quinine. 

Remarks. — ^This  alkaloidal  salt  enjoyed  a  large  sale  prior  to  1880, 
when  the  high  price  of  quinine  sulphate  (which  then  sold  at  $5  an  ounce) 
made  that  important  alkaloid  a  luxury.  It  is  used  like  quinine,  but  is 
not  so  effective. 

Dose, — 160  milligrammes  (2J^  grains). 

STRYCHNINA— Strychnine 
(Strych.) 

An  alkaloid  [CnHsaOtNs » 334.20]  obtained  from  nux  vomica,  and  also  obtainable 
from  other  seeds  of  the  Loganiace<B.     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarued  Description. 

Colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals  or  white  crystalline  powder;  bitter  and 
very  poisonous;  soluble  in  sUbout  6400  parts  of  water  in  about  110  parts  of  alcohol  and 
in  about  7.5  parts  of  chloroform;  also  soluble  in  benzene;  sparingly  soluble  in  ether; 
aqueous  solution  is  Isvorotatory.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  416. 

Color  Tests, — ^Violet  blue,  then  purple,  then  cherry  red  with  stdphuric  acid — 
ammonium  vanadate  reagent.  Blue,  then  violet,  then  purplish  red,  then  cherry  red 
and  finally  orange  yellow,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate. 

Impurities. — ^Readily  carbonizable  matter,  see  quinine.  Bromine  (yellow,  not 
red,  with  nitric  acid).    For  details,  see  U.S.P. 

Extraction. — ^Nux  vomica  is  extracted  with  a  diluted  alcohol  containing  a  trace  of 
sulphuric  acid.  To  the  tincjbure  thus  obtained  is  added  slaked  lime  enough  to  neutralize 
the  acid  after  which  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  free  alkaloid  is  filtered  from  the 
lime  precipitate  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled.  The  residue  after  distillation  of  the  alcohol 
is  dissolved  in  diluted  add  and  to  the  filtrate  enough  ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate 
the  strychnine  and  the  brucine.  The  latter  is  then  dissolved  from  the  mixture  bv 
the  use  of  cold  diluted  alcohol.  Then  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  strychnine,  and  this  is  decolorized  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  alkaloid  is  eventually  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  treatment  with 
alkali. 

Remarks. — ^This  alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
in  1818.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  nux  vomica  and  Ignatia  bean, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  as  explained  above. 

According  to  Perkin  and  Robinson,  the  graphic  formula  of  strychnine 

is  presumably 

H 


HC         C  CH        CH 

Hi         4  d  AhOH. 

\  /  ^  ^   /\  /v  \ 

C  N       C       CH      CH, 

CO     N CH      CHa 

CH,  CHOH 

The  synthesis  of  strychnine  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
Interesting  among  the  reactions  of  strychnine  is  its  behavior  under 
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different  oxidizing  agents.  Thus,  when  strychnine  is  fiist  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (which  it  does  without  any  change  in  color), 
and  when  a  small  crysts4  of  potassium  dichromate  is  added,  a  violet  color 
changing  to  tints  of  red,  then  orange,  and  yellow  results.  This  test  is 
said  to  detect  one  part  of  strychnine  in  600,000.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
fallacy,  Professor  J.  U.  Lloyd  having  shown  that  a  mixture  of  morphine 
and  hydrastine  will  give  a  similar  color  reaction.  Professor  Uoyd  makes 
the  confusion  of  such  a  combination  for  strychnine  a  dramatic  feature  of 
one  of  his  romances. 

A  very  prominent  characteristic  of  strychnine'  is  its  intensely  bitter 
taste,  the  bitterness  being  shown  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  700,000,  which  can 
be  stated  more  strikingly  by  saying  that  this  dilution  represents  about 
a  grain  of  strychnine  to  twelve  gallons  of  water. 

Strychnine  is  a  powerful  nervous  stimulant,  and  is  usually  dispe^ised 
as  a  sulphate. 

Dose. — IJ^  milligrammes  (J^o  grain). 

It  is  recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeia  in  the  form  of  the  free  alkaloid, 
and  also  as  the  nitrate  and  the  sulphate. 


STRYCHNINE  NITRAS— Strychnine 

(Strych,  Nit) 

The  nitrate  [C,iH,i02Ni.HN0,  =397.21]  of  the  alkaloid  stiychnine.  Piaerw 
it  in  well-closed  containere,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

Colorless,  glistening  needles  or  white,  crystalline  powder;  bitter,  very  poisoDoui; 
soluble  in  about  42  parts  of  waten  in  about  120  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  60  paiia 
of  glycerin;  less  soluble  in  chlorotorm;  insoluble  in  ether;  aqueous  solution  islc^oro- 
tatory.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  416. 

For  testa  for  ideniity  and  for  impurities  see  Strychnine. 

Doses, — IJ^  milligrammes  ()4o  grain). 


STRYCHNINiE  SULPHAS— Strychnine  Sulphate 

(Strych.  Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [(C«H2«0,N2)aHjS04+5H,0  =866.561  of  the  alkaloid  Btiychnii* 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Deacrijjtion, 

Colorless  or  white,  efflorescent,  prismatic  crystals  or  white,  crystalline  powder; 
soluble  in  about  32  parts  of  water  and  in  about  65  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  c 
glycerin,  less  so  in  chloroform ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

For  testa  far  identity  and  for  impuritiea  see  Strychnine. 

Remarks. — Both  the  sulphate  and  the  nitrate  are  used  like  the  alb" 
loid,  strychiune,  and  in  the  same  dose. 
Dose. — 1}^  milligrammes  (J<40  grain). 

Brudne  is  an  unofficial  alkaloid,  associated  with  strychnine  in  nuz  vomics  s&^ 
igdatia.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  except  that  some  cott- 
mercial  strychnine  has  not  been  fully  purified  from  brucine.  This  is  det<ct«i  bytbe 
fact  that  brucine  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  a  briUiaB^  wo 
tint,  while  strychnine  will  dissolve  practically  colorless. 
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VERATRINA— Veratrme 
(Veratrin. — Veratria.) 

A  mixture  of  alkaloids  obtained  from  the  seed  of  AsagroBa  oMdnaiis  (Chamisso 
and  Schlechtendal)  Lindley  (Fam.  lAUaceoi).  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers, 
protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Descriviian. 

White  or  grayisn-white  hygroscopic,  amorphous  powder:  odorless,  but  extremely 
irritating  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane j  very  poisonous;  soluble  in  about  1750  parts 
of  water,  in  about  2.2  parts  of  alcohol,  m  ajbout  1  part  of  chloroform  and  in  about 
3  parts  of  ether;  insoluble  ih  petroleum  benzin.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  486. 

Color  Testa. — Orange  red,  with  greenish  fluorescence,  then  deep  red  with  sulphuric 
acid.    Green,  then  blue,  then  colorless,  with  sugar  and  suli)huric  acid. 

Impurities. — Foreign  alkaloids  (not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride)  see  U.S. P. 

Extrctdion. — Powdered  cevadilla  seeds  are  extracted  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
the  percolate  concentrated  and  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  thus  i>recipi- 
tating  resin,  fat,  etc.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
the  precipitated  veratrine  purified  by  washing  with  water,  dissolving  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  ammonia. 

Remarks. — Veratrine  is  a  mixture  of  alkaloids  obtained  from  cevadilla 
seeds.  The  word  veratrine  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  would  suggest 
that  the  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  the  ofhcial  veratrum.  This  is  not  the 
case,  the  alkaloid  having  originally  been  discovered  in  cevadilla  seeds  in 
1818,  by  Meissner,  who  called  the  alkaloid  sabadilline,  suggesting, 
however,  that  if  the  same  alkaloid  was  found  in  other  species  of  veratrum, 
it  might  be  well  to  call  it  veratrine.  The  same  year,  however,  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  isolated  veratrine  from  white  veratrum,  and  from  this 
fact  the  alkaloid  obtained  its  name. 

The  chemistry  of  this  alkaloid  has  been  comparatively  little  studied. 
As  above  mentioned,  it  is  now  considered  a  mixture  of  alkaloids.  It  is  a 
qninoline  derivative,  as  shown  by  its  decomposition  products. 

Its  chief  reactions,  as  cited  above,  are  the  colors  produced  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  tint  ranging  from  yellow  to  cherry  red, 
according  to  conditions  of  mixing. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  alkaloidal  reactions  of  the  new  pharmacopoeia 
that  selenous  acid  plus  sulphuric  acid  is  given  a  place  as  an  alkaloidal 
color  reagent — ^in  the  case  of  veratrine  a  green-brown  color  is  produced. 

Veratrine  is  used  internally  very  seldom,  and  then  as  a  sedative.  Its 
chief  use  is  externally  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  and  in  some  forms  of  skin 
trouble,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  dispensed  as  the  official  oleate  of  veror 
trine  or  as  the  ointment. 

Dose. — No  dose  is  given  for  veratrine  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia. 
The  last  pharmacopoeia  put  the  dose  at  2  milligrammes. 

Group    IV. — The    Isoquinoline    Dekivatives 

Isoquinoline  is  a  substance  having  the  same  empiric  formula  as 
quinoline,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being  in  the  location  of  the 
nitrogen  atom.     (See  formula  of  quinoline  on  page  796.) 

HTDRASTINA— Hydrastine 

An  alkaloid  [CnHsiNOe  =383.18]  obtained  from  hydrastis  or  prepared  synthetic- 
ally.     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

SuTntnarized  Description. 

White  to  creamy-white  glistening  prisms  or  white  micro-crystalline  powder;  almost 

5« 
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insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  about  135  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  2  i>aris  of  chloro- 
form; also  soluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene;  melts  at  131  ^'CX  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  222. 

Color  Tests. — Yellow,  then  (on  heating)  purple,  with  sulphuric  acid.  Green,  then 
olive  green,  then  brown,  with  sulphuric  acia-=— molybdic  acid  reagent.  Reddish 
yellow,  with  nitric  acid.  Light  green,  then  brown,  with  sulphuric  acid — selenoosadd 
reagent.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

im^rities. — Hydrastinine  (solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  not  fluoresoeDt). 
Berbenne  (solution  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  not  reddened  by  chlorine  water). 
For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Extrcuium. — A  decoction  of  hydrastis  is  made  with  water  containing  aoetie  acid. 
This  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  20  per  cent,  solf^uric 
acid.  This  causes  the  separation  of  the  crystals  of  bisulphate  of  berbeiine  (rdlow 
h^drastine).  The  mother  liquor  is  made  alkaline  mth  ammonia,  and  the  crude  pre- 
cipitated hydrastine  is  purifiea  by  lecrystallization  with  alcohol  or  acetic  acid. 

Remarks. — Hydrastine,  on  treatment  with  oxidizing  agents  (diluted 
nitric  acid),  splits  into  hydrastinine  and  opianic  acid: 

Hydrastine. 
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C    C CH C 
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.0— C     C     N(CH,)  OCO— C     CH 
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Hydrastine.  Opianic  acid. 
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Hydrastine  occurs  in  handsome  white  crystals,  soluble  in  135  parts  of 
alcohol  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  largely  used  as  an  astringent,  and 
especially  in  gonorrheal  washes.  Unfortunately,  two  articles  are  known 
in  commerce  as  hydrastine,  the  white  crystals  above  described,  which  are 
quite  expensive,  and  the  so-called  yellow  ^hydrastine^  which  is  nothing  leas 
than  berberine. 

Dose. — 10  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

HTDRASTINiE  HTDROCHLORIDnM— Hydrastine 

Hydrochloride 

(Hydrastin.  HydrochL — Hydrastine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  [CjiHaiNOe-Ha  =  419.65]  of  the  alkaloid  hydrastine.  Preserre 
it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White  to  creamy-white  hygroscopic  powder;  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  akobci. 
less  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  ether;  gives  the  silver  nitrate  test  for  chlondcs- 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  see  hydrastine. 

Remarks, — ^This  salt  of  hydrastine  has  been  made  official  in  order  to 
furnish  a  water  soluble  compound  of  the  alkaloid. 
Dose. — 10  milligranunes  04  grain). 
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Berbefine  is  an  unofficial  alkaloid  obtained  from  hydrastis  and  also  from  the  root 
of  Berberis  wigarU;  hence  its  name.  To  all  these  drugs  it  transmits  its  characteristic 
yellow  color.  Its  structural  formula  is  similar  to  hydrastine,  although  even  more 
complex. 

Hydrastinine. — ^This  is  an  artificial  alkaloid  obtained  from  hydrastine  by  treatment 
with  appropriate  oiddizing  agents.  The  synthesis  of  hydrastinine  from  piperonal 
acetalamine  has  been  accomplished,  the  successive  stages  of  this  synthesis  being 
graphically  shown  below: 

Piperonal  acetalamine.  Methylene  dioxyisoquinoline. 

H    H  H    H 

C     C  C    C 

yO— C     C     N  yO—QC     N 
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H  H    H, 

Hydrohydrastinine.  Hydrastinine. 
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HTDRASTININiB  HYDROCHLORmUM— Hydmstinine 

Hydrochloride 

(Hydrastinin.  Hydrochl. — Hydrastinine  Chloride) 

The  hjrdrochloride  [CuHuNOlHCI  »  225.57]  of  hydrastinine,  an  alkaloid  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  hydrastine.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from 
light. 

Summary  of  Descriplion. 

light  yellowish  needles  or  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder;  .very  soluble  in 
w^ater  and  alcohol j  less  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  ether;  melts  at  210^C.  with 
partial  decomposition ;  aqueous  solutions  show  bluish  fluorescence.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  223. 

For  tests  for  iderUity  and  impurities:  Hydrastine  (precipitate  produced  by  bromine 
vrater  makes  an  almost  colorless  solution  with  ammonia  water).  Foreign  alkaloids 
(aqueous  solution  not  made  turbid  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water;  solution 
treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  1  m  7,  gives  almost  colorless  supernatant 
liquid),  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — It  is  worth  noting  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt 
gives  a  blue  fluorescence,  somewhat  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  quinine. 
It  is  used  as  a  uterine  astringent. 

Dose. — 30  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

Group  V. — Phbnanthrenb  DBiavATivss 

The  difficidty  of  making  a  clear-cut  definition  for  alkaloids  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  morphine  and  its  allied  opium  alkaloids.  The  definition  for  alkaloids  given  on  p. 
797,  states  that  they  are  derivatives  of  pyridine,  quinoline,  or  allied  bodies,  and  ^et 
lAt&Bt  investigations  seem  to  show  that  morphine,  one  of  the  most  prominent  alkaloids, 
is  not  a  derivative  of  isoquinoline  as  long  supposed^  but  is  derived  from  phenan- 
threne,  an  isomere  of  anthracene,  and,  ther^ore,  contaming  no  nitrogen.  The  graphic 
formula  of  phenanthrene  is — 
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BJkd  the  graphic  formula  of  morphine  is  supposed  to  be 
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The  synthesis  of  morphine  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

MORPHINA— Morphine 

An  alkaloid  [CnHitOiN+HtO^  303.18]  obtained  from  opium.  Preserve  it  i& 
well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  shining  rhombic  prisms  or,  fine  needles  or  crystalline  powder;  soiabfe  in 
about  3340  parts  of  water  and  in  about  168  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  100  parts  <^  lim^ 
water;  also  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether;  insoluble  in  bensene.  For  dettils  lee 
U.S.P.,  p.  276. 

Color  TesU, — Not  more  than  reddish  yellow  with  sulphuric  acid.  Orange  i«d  to 
yellow,  with  nitric  acid.  Blue,  then  green,  then  brown,  with  sulphuric  acid— ^elenoai 
acid  reagent.  Purple,  then  blue,  with  sulphuric,  acid — ^molybdic  acid  reagent.  Deep 
purple,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  lormaldehyde.  Deep  blue,  with  potassium  ferricTs- 
nide  and  ferric  chloride.    For  details,  see  TJ.S.P. 

Impuriltea. — Codeine  (the  ferricyanide  test  just  given)  meconic  acid  (solutioc 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  not  reddened  by  ferric  chloride  solution.  AmmoniuD 
salts  (no  ammoniacal  odor  on  heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution).  Foreip 
alkaloids  (a  modified  volumetric  test).     For  details,  see  U.S.P. 

Extraction. — An  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  is  made  alkaline  and  the  precipiuted 
alkaloid  after  filtration  and  washing,  is  <ussolved  in  a  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Il> 
acid  solution  is  decolorized,  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  is  then  coDceiitnted 
and  is  crystallized  in  a  leaden  tank.  If  the  solution  is  of  the  proper  density,  whec 
it  is  stirred  while  cooling,  the  morphine  sulphate  crystallizes  suddenly  to  a  solid  mis 
This  accomplished,  the  mother  liouor  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  tank,  the  ciyst*]- 
line  mass  is  cut  into  bricks,  whicn  are  placed  upon  absorbent  surfaces  and  are  then 
allowed  to  dry.  During  this  drying,  the  coloring  matter  comes  to  the  surface  of  tht 
brick  forming  a  brown  or  black  scurf.  This  is  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  leariiu 
the  rest  of  the  brick  practically  pure  morphine  sulphate.  From  this,  of  course,  tbt 
other  salts  of  morphine  and  the  alkaloid  itself  can  be  prepared. 

Remarks. — Morphine  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  quinine,  tbt 
most  important  of  the  alkaloids.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  fiis^ 
alkaloid  to  be  isolated,  its  separation  from  opium  being  accomplisbec 
by  Serturner,  an  apothecary  of  Eimbeck,  in  1806. 

Important  points  in  the  tests  just  given  are:  The  color  produced 
by  the  alkaloid  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  and  molybdic  acki 
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and  the*  blue-green-brown  color-play  produced  by  action  of  morphine 
on  sulphuric  acid  and  selenous  acid.  These  tests  distinguish  morphine 
from  the  other  opium  alkaloids. 

Morphine,  when  sprinkled  upon  concentrated  nitric  acid,  gives  a 
red  color  sinular  to  brucine.  The  reaction,  however,  differs  from  the 
brucine  reaction  by  being  less  permanent,  and  is  of  value,  distinguishing 
morphine  from  quinine. 

Morphine  is  used  like  opium  as  a  hypnotic  and  sedative. 

Dose. — ^8  milligrammes  (^  grain). 

Morphine  is  official  in  the  form  of  the  free  alkaloid,  also  as  acetate, 
hydrochloride,  and  the  sulphate. 

MORPHINiE  HYDROCHLORmUM— Morphine 

HydrocUoride 

(Morph.  Hydrochl. — Morphine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  [Ci«HitOiN.Ha+3H,0  =375.68]  of  the  alkaloid  morphine. 
Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Sumynarized  Description, 

White  silky  glistening  needles,  or  cubical  masses,  or  white  cr3n9talline  powder; 
soluble  in  about  17.5  parts  of  water  and  in  about  ^  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in 
glycerin;  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  chloroform ;  gives  the  silver  nitrate  test  for  chlorides. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  276. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  iot  impurities^  see  morphine. 

Other  Impurity , — ^Apomorphine  (aqueous  solution  treated  with  potassium  carbonate 
and  then  shaken  with  chloroform  does  not  give  a  green  lower  layer.)  See  U.S. P., 
p.  277. 

Dose, — ^8  milligranunes  (3^  grain). 

MORPHINiE  SITLPHAS— Morphine  Sulphate 

(Morph*   Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [(Ci7HitO|N)i.HsS04+5HtO»758.49]  of  the  alkaloid  morphine. 
Preserve  it  m  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  feathery,  acicular,  silky  crystals  or  cubical  masses;  soluble  in  about  15.5 
parts  of  water  and  in  about  457  parts  of  alcohol;  insoluble  in  chloroform  or  ether; 
gives  barium  chloride  test  for  sulphates.     For  detaib,  see  U.S. P.,  p.  277. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities,  see  morphine. 

Remarks. — These  two  morphine  salts  are  used  like  the  alkaloid.  Of 
them,  the  sulphate  is  the  most  largely  used. 

Magendie^s  solution  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  morphine  sulphate, 
16  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  Syrup  of  Morphine,  1  grain  morphine  to  the 
fluidounce,  is  used  in  the  south,  where  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
the  syrups  of  squill,  tolu,  morphine,  and  ipecac  is  prescribed  as  **four 
syrups,"  or  "syrupus  gtuxtuor," 

Dose. — 8  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

DIACETYLMORPHINA— Diacetyhnorphine 

(Diacetylmorph.) 

An  alkaloid  [CsiHsiNOi  or  Ci7Hi7(O.C2H,0)aNO  «  369.19]  prepared  from  mor- 
phine by  acetylization.    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description, 

White,  crystalline,  inodorous  powder;  soluble  in  about  1700  parts  of  water,  in 
about  25  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  2  parts  of  chloroform;  also  soluble  in  etner; 
melts  between  171.5"*  and  173.5**C. 

C€>lar  TesL — ^Yellow,  then  greenish  blue  with  nitric  acid.     For  details,  see  U.S.P. 
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Impuritiet. — Other  alkaloids  ^soluble  in  5  per  cent,  potassium  hsrdrozide  Kdution). 
Ammonium  salts  (no  ammoniacal  odor  on  heating  with  potassium  hydroiide  solu- 
tion). Readily  carbonizable  matter  (makes  colorless  sulphuric  acid  sonitioiL).  Mor- 
phine (no  blue  color  with  potassium  ferricyanide — ^ferric  chloride  reagent).  Foreign 
alkaloids  (modified  volumetric  test).    For  detaib  see  XJ.S.P.,  p.  130. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  substance,  largely  used  under  the  name 
heroin f  is  an  acetic  ester  of  morphine  prepared  by  replacing  twohydroxyl, 
groups  of  that  alkaloid  by  acetyl  groups.  This  acetylization  is  accom- 
plished by  heating  morphine  with  acetyl  chloride,  washing  the  product 
with  diluted  alkali  solution  and  then  with  water  and  finally  crystalliiing 
from  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a  sedative  and  since  it  has  been  misused, 
it  is  one  of  the  prohibited  drugs  mentioned  in  antinarcotic  laws. 

Dose. — ^3  milligrammes  (J^o  grain). 

DIACETYLMORPHINA  HYDROCHLOimDnM— Diace^bnorphiiie 

Hydrochloride 

(Diacetylmoxph.  Hydrochl. — Diacetyhnorphine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  [C,iHMN06.HCl-hH,0  or  Ci7Hi7(O.C^,O)*NO.Ha+H,0 
«  423.68]  of  the  alkaloid  diacetylmorphine.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  eonUiners, 
protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Deacription. 

White,  crystalline  powder;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  insoluble  in  chloroform 
or  ether;  melts  at  230°C.;  gives  silver  nitrate  test  for  chlorides.  For  detwk  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  130. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities  see  diacetylmorphine. 

Remarks. — This  hydrochloride  is  the  heroin  compound  in  general 
use,  it  having  the  advantage  over  the  free  alkaloid  of  being  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Dose, — 3  milligrammes  (}4o  grain). 

^THYLMORPHIN^  HYDROCHLORTOUM— 
Ethylmorphine   Hydrochloride 

(Athylmoxph.  Hydrochl. — Ethylmorphine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  [Ci,HmN0,HC1 +2H,0  or  Ci7Hi7NO(OH)(OCtH»).Hq* 
2HsO  =386.691  of  an  alkaloid  prepared  fromjnorphine  by  ethylation.  Preserve  it  a 
well-closed  containers,  protected  irom  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

White  or  yellowish,  odorless,  microcrystalline  powder;  soluble  in  about  8  parta  of 
water  and  in  about  17  parts  of  alcohol;  shg^htly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether;  melif 
at  123**C.,  with  decomposition.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  34.  .        j    i 

Color  Test. — Green,  then  violet  blue,  when  warmed  with  ferric  chloride  aad  »"• 
phuric  acid.     Deep  rea,  when  foregoing  mixture  is  treated  with  nitric  add. 

Impurities. — Ammonium  compound  (no  alkaline  vapors  on  heating  with  potss- 
sium  hydroxide  solution.)  Morphine  (no  blue  or  green  color  with  potassium  lerTi- 
cyanide — ^ferric  chloride  reagent.     For  details,  see  ILS.P.,  p.  35. 

Remarks. — This  new  official  synthetic  is  largely  used  under  the  trad*" 
name,  dionin.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  morphine  Uj 
the  presence  of  alkali.  Like  heroin,  it  has  been  claimed  u)  be  devoid  a* 
the  objectionable  qualities  of  morphine. 

Dose. — 15  milligranmies  (J^  grain). 

Apomorphine. — This  interesting  artificial  alkaloid  is  prepared  by  heating  morphoe 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  150°C.  The  sealed  tubes » 
this  case  are  tubes  of  glass  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  3  feet  loii|»  oi^ 
nally  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  test-tube.     The  ingredients  are  placed  in  ths  tuM 
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and  then  the  upper  portion  is  drawn  to  a  fine  point  by  heating  in  a  blast  lamp  flame. 
In  this  way  the  ingredients  are  sealed  within  the  walls  of  glass.  This  tube  is  then 
wrapped  up  in  paper  and  placed  within  an  iron  tube,  stopped  at  one  end  with  an 
appropriate  cap.  This  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  suitable  oven  and  is  heated  for  the 
re(iuisite  time,  and  after  cooling  for  a  time  the  sealed  tip  is  opened  cautiously  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  the  compressed  gases,  and  is  finally  broken  by  cutting  with  a  glass 
file. 

The  formula  for  apomorphine  differs  from  that  of  morphine  simply  by  the  loss  of 
one  molecule  of  water,  whicn  is  removed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  mentioned  above. 

APOMORPHINE  HYDROCHLORIDUM— 
Apomorphine  Hydrochloride 

(Apomorph.  Hydrochl. — ^Apomorphine  Chloride) 

The  hydrochloride  [CnHnNOsHCl+HHsO- 312.62]  of  an  alkaloid  prepared 
from  morphine  by  the  abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water.  Preserve  it,  protected 
from  light,  in  small,  well-stoppered  vials,  which  have  been  previously  rinsed  with 
dOuted  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried. 

Apomorphine  Hydrochloride  must  be  rejected  if  it  imparts  at  once  an  emerald- 
green  color  to  100  parts  of  distilled  water  when  shaken  with  it  in  a  test  tube. 

Summarized  Descripiion. 

Minute  white  or  grayish-white,  glistening  monoclinic  prisms;  turns  greenfon 
exposure  to  lisht  and  air;  soluble  in  about  50  parts  of  water  and  about  40  parts  of 
alcohol;  sHghUy  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ether.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  51. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Decomposition  products  (ethereal  solution 
not  more  than  pale  reddish).    See  U.S.?.,  p.  52. 

Remarks. — Apomorphine  hydrochloride  dissolves  in  water  in  a  color- 
less solution,  but  on  standing  it  changes  to  a  greenish  tint.  The  nature 
of  the  decomposition  is  not  yet  fully  imderstood,  but  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  in  prescription  practice  since  a  green  solution  should  not  be  dispensed. 
This  alkaloid  salt  iai  emetic,  being  of  particular  value  employed  hypoder- 
mically  in  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  poisoning. 

Dose. — Expectorant,  3  milligrammes  (J^o  grain) ;  emetic,  by  mouth,  10 
milligrammes  (3^  grain) ;  emetic,  hypodermic,  5  milligrammes  (}^2  grains). 

CODEINA— Codeine 
(Codein.) 

An  alkaloid  [CigHtiNO.+HjO  or  Ci7Hi8(CH,)NO,+H,0 -317.19)  obtained 
from  opium,  or  prepared  from  morphine  by  methylation.  Prraerve  it  in  well-closed 
containers  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Descripiion, 

Colorless,  translucent  slightly  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms  or  crystalline  powder; 
soluble  in  about  120  parts  of  water  and  in  about  1.6  parts  of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  ether;  aqueous  solution  is  Isevorotatory;  when  dried  melts  between 
154**  and  156*0. 

Oolor  Tests. — Green,  then  blue,  then  srass-green,  with  sulphuric  acid-eelenous  acid 
reagent.  Not  more  than  faint  pmkwith  sulphuric  acid;  tnen  blue  by  adding  ferric 
chloride,  then  red  by  adding  nitric  acid.   For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  118. 

Impurities, — Morphine  (not  green  nor  blue  with  potassium  ferricyanide — ^ferric 
cUoride  reagent)  see  U.S.P. 

J^jptracticn. — The  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  is  concentrated  and  treated  with 
calciuxn  chloride,  which  holds  the  alkaloids  in  solution  as  hydrochlorides,  while  the 
jjieeonic  acid,  color,  etc.,  are  precipitated.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated,  when  the 
hydrochlorides  of  codeine  and  morphine  cr^allize.  The  mixed  salts  are  redissolved 
in  water  and  the  solution  made  aikah'ne  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  mor- 
pliine.  The  filtrate  on  concentration  yields  crystals  of  codeine  hydrochloride,  and 
the  free  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  this  by  treatment  with  potassa.  The  aboYe  process 
bIbo  another  of  the  many  methods  for  obtaining  morphine  from  opiimi. 
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Remarks. — Codeine  is  another  of  the  numerous  alkaloids  found  in 
opium,  and  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  treatment  of  morphine 
with  potassium  hydroxide  and  methyl  iodide.  This  synthesis  and  other 
investigations  show  that  it  is  methyl  ether  of  morphine. 

Characteristic  reactions  of  codeine  are,  as  of  many  alkaloids  already 
studied,  the  behavior  of  the  substance  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  various  oxidizing  or  reducing  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  ferric 
chloride,  selenous  acid,  and  formaldehyde.  These  tests  are  of  value 
in  distinguishing  codeine  from  morphine,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  codeine 
turns  yellow  with  nitric  acid  and  not  red,  as  does  morphine. 

Dose, — 30  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

CODEINE  PHOSPHAS— Codeine  Phosphate 

(Codein.  Phos.) 

The  phosphate  [CigH,iNO«.H»P04+2H,0  or  Ci7Hi8(CH,)NOi.HJ^4+2H,0- 
433.27]  of  the  alkaloid  codeine.  It  yields  not  less  than  67  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
codeine  (CisHsiNOs).    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  frcun  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Fine,  white,  efflorescent  needlenshaped  crystals  or  crystalline  powder:  soluble  in 
about  2.3  parts  of  water  and  in  about  261  parts  of  alcohol;  sparingly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  ether :  for  tests  for  identity  and  lor  imptarilies,  see  codeine. 

Outline  of  Assay. — Dissolve  the  salt^  make  the  solution  alkaline  with  potasaum 
hydroxide  and  shake  out  three  times  with  chloroform.  Evaporate  the  chlorofonnic 
extract,  dry  and  weigh  the  residue.  Yield  should  be  not  less  than  67  per  cent,  of  the 
original  sample.     For  details,  see  U.S.P. 

Dose. — 30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

CODEINE  SXTLPHAS—^^odeine  Sulphate 

(Codein.  Sulph.) 

The  sulphate  [(Ci8H«NO,)t.H,S04+5HtO  or  (Ci7Hi8(CH,)NO«)..H,SO.-f 
5HtO'«786.52]  of  the  alkaloid  codeine.  Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containeiBt 
protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Long,  white  glistening,  white,  needle-shai)ed  efflorescent  crystals  or  cTystalline 
powder ;  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water  and  in  about  1035  parts  of  alcohol,  insohible 
m  chloroform  or  ether;  gives  the  barium  chloride  test  for  sulphates. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities j  see  Codeine. 

Remarks. — The  imcombined  alkaloid,  as  well  as  the  phosphate  and 
the  sulphate,  are  official,  and  these  are  used  as  sedatives  in  cough-mix- 
tures and  the  like,  being  administered  in  much  larger  doses  than  h  mor- 
phine and  its  salts — one-half  grain  being  considered  as  a  safe  dose  of 
any  of  three  official  forms. 

Dose. — 30  milligrammes  (H  grain). 

COTARNIN^  HYDROCHLORIDUM— Cotarnine  Hydrochloride 

(Cotam.  HydrochL — Cotarnine  Chloride) 

Quaternary  ox^methyl-oxymethylene-dihydro-isoquinoline  chloride  [Ci»Hi«NO/l 
or  (CH,0)  (CH,0,).C,H6N  CCH,)C1  =255.58]  obtained  by  hydrolyring  naicotine, 
and  treating  the  resulting  cotarnine  [(CH,0)  (CHfOi)C8H,(CHO).NH(CHi)l  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellow,  deliquescent,  crystalline  powder  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  tlcohoL 
For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  124. 

For  tests  for  identity  see  U.S.P. 
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Remarks. — This  new  official  synthetic  is  known  in  commerce  as  styp- 
ticin.  As  the  name  suggests,  it  is  a  derivative  of  narcotine;  being  made 
from  the  latter  alkaloid  by  oxidization  with  diluted  nitric  acid. 

Stypticin  is  used  as  a  hemostatic  analgesic  and  uterine  sedative. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  ^ain). 

Styptol  is  cotamine  phthalate.    It  is  a  yellow  powder  used  like  stypticin. 

Doae.— 45  milligrammes  (54  grain). 

Group  VI. — Alkaloids  Whose  Structure  is  Little  Understood 

Physostigmme. — About  all  we  know  of  the  structure  of  this  alkaloid 
can  be  expressed  in  the  following  formula: 

f  CONHCH, 
C,H,0  i  NCH. 
I  NC.H, 

A  characteristic  reaction  of  physostigmine  is  the  red-blue  color- 
play  produced  when  its  ammonium  hydroxide  solution  is  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath  and  acidified  with  acetic  acid;  as  well  as  the  color  pro- 
duced with  nitric  acid. 

The  alkaloid  is  extracted  from  calabar  bean  by  extracting  same  in 
fine  powder  with  warm  alcohol  containing  0.1  per  cent,  tartaric  acid. 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  tincture,  the  residue  treated  with  water, 
the  filtrate  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  color,  and  then  made  alkaline 
with  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  again  shaken  out  with  ether,  which  this 
time  extracts  the  free  alkaloid,  which  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution. 

Physostigmine,  or  eseriney  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  recognized 
by  the  pharmacopoeia  in  the  form  of  salicylate. 

PHTSOSTIGMINA  SALICYLAS— Physostigmine  SaUcylate 
(Physostig.  Salicyl. — Eserine  SaUcylate) 

The  salicylate  [CiftHii0sNt.C7H«0t- 413.25]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  physo- 
stigma.     Preserve  it  in  small,  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  De^crivtion. 

Ck>lorles8  or  faint  yellow,  shining^  acicular  or  short  columnar  crystals;  turns  red 
on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  ver^  poisonous;  soluble  in  about  75  parts  of  water  and  in 
about  12.7  parts  of  alcohol  and  m  about  8.6  parts  of  chloroform ;  less  soluble  in  ether. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  320. 

For  tests  for  identily  and  for  impurities.  Sulphate  (barium  chloride  test).  Readily 
carbonixable  matter  Csulphuric  acid  solution  not  darker  than  yellow),  see  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — Salts  of  physostigmine  are  very  deliquescent,  and  the  phar- 
macist is  warned  against  bu3dng  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  a  gramme 
unless  the  whole  Quantity  is  to  be  dispensed  at  one  time^*  nor  is  it  advis- 
able to  keep  the  pnysostigmine  salts  in  solution,  as  the  originally  colorless 
solution  turns  a  dark  red.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  alkaloids 
now  dispenses  physostigmine  in  one-grain  tubes,  which  are  sealed  by  a 
blo^v^-pipe,  thus  precluding  all  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  the 
only  way  that  the  pharmacist  should  keep  eserine  in  stock. 

Physostigmine  salts  are  used  almost  entirely  as  miotics — that  is,  for 
producing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  If  given  internally,  they 
are  used  as  tonics. 

J^oee. — 1  milligramme  (J^o  grain). 


C,oH,iN  • 
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ACONITINA— Aconitme 
(Aconitm.) 

An  alkaloid  [Cs4H47NOii»645.39]  obtained  from  aconite.  Preserve  it  in  well- 
closed  containers  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Colorless  or  white  rhombic  tables  or  prisms;  extremely  poisonous;  highly  diluted 
(1  in  100,000)  gives  tingling  and  numbing  sensation  to  the  tongue ;  soluble  in  about  3200 
parts  of  water,  in  about  22  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  about  5.6  parts  of  baiieae;  less 
soluble  in  ether:  almost  insoluble  in  petroleum  benzin;  melts  at  about  195T.  For 
details  see  U.S.F.,  p.  28.  ^ 

Color  Teste. — No  color  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Orange  with  sulphuric  acid 
— ammonium  vanadate  reagent.     For  details  see  U.S. P. 

Impurities, — ^Pseudocontine  or  atropine  (no  violet  color  on  treatment  with  nitric 
acid,  followed  by  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide)  see  n.S.P. 

Extraction. — Powdered  aconite  is  exhausted  with  amyl  alcohol  and  the  peroolftte 
shaken  out  with  0.2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  acia  solution  is  freed  from  resin 
and  other  impurities  oy  shaking  with  ether,  and  is  then  made  alkaline  with  sodiuin 
carbonate  and  shaken  out  with  ether. 

The  crude  alkaloid  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  puiified 
by  recrystallization  from  ether  or  from  alcohol. 

Composition, — Investigations  of  aconitine  have  developed  its  formula  to  the  extent 
shown  below: 

rcH, 

(OH), 
OC,H,0 
OC*H»CO 
[  (0CH,)4 

Remarks. — This  chemical  is  interesting  as  being  the  most  pot^t 
official  substance,  being  administered  in  the  smallest  dose.  In  fact,  its 
use  internally  is  not  advisable. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Like  aconite. 

Dose. — 0.16  milligranmie  (^oo  grain). 

COLCHICINA— Colchicine 

An  alkaloid  [CmHi(N06» 399.21]  obtained  from  colchicum.  Preserve  it  in  ««Q- 
closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Description. 

Pale  yellow  amorphous  scales  or  pale  yellow  amorphous  powder,  darkens  on  ex- 
posure to  light  J  extremely  poisonous;  soluble  in  about  22  part«  of  water;  very  soluble 
m  alcohol  and  m  chloroform:  less  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene;  insoluble  in  petroleuii> 
benzin;  aqueous  solution  is  Isevorotatory  and  of  a  yellow  color;  melts  between  142* 
and  146°C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  120. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Colchiceine  (aqueous  solution  not  oobiw 
by  ferric  chloride  solution).     Chloroform  (the  isonitrile  reaction)  see  U.S. P.,  p.  121. 

Extraction. — Powdered  colchicum  seed  are  extracted  with  90  per  cent,  hot  alcobci 
the  alcohol  recovered  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.  The  ^^ 
is  shaken  out  with  chloroform,  the  chloroformic  solution  of  the  alkaloid  evi^nt^« 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water^  and  again  shaken  out  with  chloroform.  On  ^^*P^ 
•  tion  of  the  solvent  a  crystallme  chloroformic  compound  of  colchicine  is  left,  aw 
this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  concentrated  by  distillation,  again  shaken  out  with  chloro- 
form, and  the  chloroform  distilled  ofif .  The  residue  is  cuBSolved  in  warm  ether,  m 
the  colchicine-chloroform  crystals  mixed  with  water  and  warmed  until  the  chloroform 
evaporates.  The  aqueous  solution  of  purified  colchicine  is  then  evaporated  to  drvpe0> 
The  shaking  out  witn  several  portions  of  chloroform  is  necessary  tofreethecolcsuciii^ 
from  brown  coloring-matter. 


Composition. — 

CieHg 


(OCH,), 
NHCOCH, 
ICOOCH, 
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Medical  Properties. — ^Like  colchicum  (p.  829). 
Dose. — J^  milligramme   (K20   grain). 

PELLETIERINA  TANNAS— PeUetierine  Tannate 

(Pellet.  Tann.) 

A  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the  tannates  of  four  alkaloids  (punicine,  iso- 
punicine,  methyl-punicme,  and  pseudo-punicine),  obtained  from  pomegranate, 
rreserve  it  in  smalt,  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Descrivtion. 

light  yellow,  odorless,  amorphous  powder;  astringent  taste;  soluble  in  about  240 
parts  of  water  and  in  about  12.6  parts  of  alcohol;  less  soluble  in  ether;  insoluble  in 
ehlorofoim.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  311. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  impurities:  Foreign  alkaloids  (acidulated  solution  not 
precipitated  by  platinic  chloride)  see  U.S.P. 

Manufacture,— Groimd  pom^p*anate  bark  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  and  ex- 
tracted with  water.  The  percoutte  is  shaken  with  chloroform  and  the  separated 
chloroformic  layer  is  shaken  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  solution  of  the 
sulphates  of  the  alkaloids  is  treated  with  tannic  acid  and  the  precipitated  tannates 
collected  on  a  filter  and  dried. 

Camposiiian. — As  mentioned  in  the  official  definition  given  above, 
this  body  is  a  mixture  of  four  alkaloids  each  of  which  resembles  the  tro- 
pines  in  structure.  The  free  alkaloidal  mixture  is  a  volatile  liquid,  but 
the  official  tannate,  like  all  salts  of  liquid  alkaloids,  is  a  solid. 

Medical  Properties, — Tenifuge. 

Do9e, — ^250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

BMETINA  HYDROCHLORIDnM— Emetine  Hydrochloride 

(Emet.  Hydrochl.) 

The  hydrochloride  [CsoH44Nt04.2Ha»  569.31]  of  the  alkaloid  emetine,  obtained 
from  ipecac.  It  contains  variable  amounts  of  water  of  crystallization.  Preserve  it  in 
dark  amber-colored  vials  protected  from  light. 

Summarized  Descripiion. 

White  or  slightly  yellow  crystalline  powder,  darkening  on  exposure  to  light;  freely 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol;  does  not  lose  more  than  19  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight 
at  100**C.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  133. 

Color  Test. — Bright  green  with  sulphuric  acid — ^molybdic  acid  rea^nt. 

ImpwrUies. — Readily  carbonizable  matter  (color  of  sulphuric  acid  solution  not 
more  than  faint  yellow).  Cephselin  (aqueous  alkaline  mixture  is  shaken  out  with 
ether  and  then  acidulated,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  again  shaken  out  with 
ether.  This  second  ethereal  extract  is  not  made  purple  by  sulphuric  acid — molybdic 
acid  reagent).     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  133. 

Remarks. — ^This  alkaloid  of  ipecac  has  lately  come  into  tremendous 
vogue  both  as  a  remedy  for  amebic  d3^entery  and  for  pyorrhea,  the  dis- 
tressing dental  infection. 

Dose. — Hypodermic,  20  milligrammes  (3^  grain). 

Alkaloidal  Drugs 

IPECACUANHA— Ipecac 
(Ipecac. — Ipecacuanhse  radix  P.I.) 

The  dried  root  of  Cephaetis  Ipecacuanha  (Brotero)  A.  Richard,  known  in  commerce 
as  Rio  Ipecac,  or  of  Cephaetis  acuminata  Karsten,  known  in  commerce  as  Cartagena 
Ipecac  (Fam.  Rubiacea),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent. 
of  stems  and  yielding  not  less  than  1.75  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of 
Ipecac. 

As9ay.—TATt  V  (p.  910). 
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ConstUuerUa, — Emetine,  cephaeline,  psychoirine  ipecacuanhic  add  U 
form  of  tannin),  a  phytosterol,  starch,  etc. 

Medical  Properties, — Expectorant  or  emetic,  according  to  dose. 
Official  preparations:  Fluidextraci  (p.  245)  and  Dover's  powder  (p.  293. 
The  fluidextract  is  a  constituent  of  the  syrup  (p.  197). 

Dose, — Of  drug:  Expectorant,  65  nailligrammes  (1  grain);  emetic. 
1  gramme  (15  grains). 

GELSEMIUM— Gelsemium 
(Gelsem. — Yellow  Jasmine  Root — Yellow  Jessamine) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Gelsemium  sempervirens  (lAan6)  Aiton  filius  fFftm. 
Loganiacece). 

Constituents, — Alkaloids  (gelsemin^,  gelseminine,  sempervirine,  etc.) 
scopoletin  (the  mono-methyl-ester  of  esculetin,  formerly  called  gdsemink 
add)  J  volatile  oil,  resin  (consisting  of  a  phylosterol;  pentatriacoDtan«, 
Cu^it)  and  ipuranol,  C28H»302(OH)2;  combined  oleic,  palmitic,  stearic 
and  linolic  acids),  etc. 

Medical  Properties, — Antipyretic,  etc.  The  tincture  (p.  227)  and 
fluidextract  (p.  244)  and  the  extract  (p.  276)  are  official. 

Dose.—ZQ  miUigrammes  Q4  grain). 

Pareira  (U.S. P.  VIII:  N.F.  IV)  is  the  dried  roots  of  Chondrodendran  Unneniosum 
Ruiz  et  Pavon  (Fam.  MenispermacecB). 

The  drug  contains  alkaloids  (bebeerine,  isobebeenne,  chondodendron,  ete.),  fst, 
starch,  and  tannin.     It  is  used  as  a  simple  bitter,  diuretic,  in  30-grain  doses. 

ACONITUM— Aconite 

(Aconit — Monkshood — Aconite  Root — Aconiti  tuber  P.I.) 

The  dried  tuberous  root  of  Aconilum  NapeUus  linn^  (Fam.  Ramtnadaoea), 
without  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  stems  and  other  foreign  matter,  snd 
yielding  not  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  Aconite.  If  made 
into  fluidextract  and  assayed  biologically  the  minimiun  lethal  dose  should  not  be 
greater  than  0.00004  mil  for  each  gramme  of  body  weight  of  guinea-pig. 

A««ay.— Part  V  (p.  909). 

Constituents, — Aconitine,  nepelline,  aconitic  add,  etc.  Aconitine  con- 
sists of  true  aconitine,  pseudoaconitine,  aconine,  pseudaconine,  picraooni- 
tine,  etc. 

Remarks, — Aconite  is  a  tuberous  root  from  the  RanunculaoeS;  or 
crowfoot  family.  Its  well-known  poisonous  property  is  due  to  its 
alkaloid,  aconitine,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  root  as  tiie  sah 
of  aconitic  acid.  This  acid  is  closely  allied  to  citric  acid,  as  a  side-by- 
side  comparison  formula  will  show: 

Citric  acid.  Aconitic  acid. 

HsOeHBOj  HsCeHiOc 

CHjCOOH  OH— COOH 

COH— COOH  C CXX)H 

CHj— COOH  CH,— COOH 

Like  citric  acid,  aconitic  acid  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  found  in  several 
plants  other  than  aconite;  for  instance,  sorghum  and  yarrow. 

Medical  Properties, — Of  value  in  fevers  produced  from  colds,  b^^J^S^ 
gia,  etc.    Locally  as  a  local  irritant  and  anesthetic.    The  Hnctwt  (p. 
fluidextract  (p.  245)  and  extract  (p.  273}  are  official. 

Dose. — ^30  milligrammes  (}4  grain). 
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Berberis  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  Oregon  grave  root,  is  "the  rhizome  and  roots  of 
species  of  the  section  Odoetemon  Rafinasque  of  the  genus  Berberis  Linn^.''  It  con- 
tains herberiney  CS0H17NO4  (p.  819),  oxyacatUhine,  CitHtiNOs,  berhaminey  CigHisNOs, 
etc.    It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  30-grain  doses. 

COLCHICI  CORMUS— Colchicum  Corm 
(Colch.  Corm. — Colchicum  Root) 

The  dried  corm  of  Colchicum  atUumnale  Linn^  (Fam.  LUuicecB)^  yielding  not  less 
than  0.35  per  cent,  of  colchicine. 
Assay. — See  p.  908. 

ConstUv^erUs. — Colchicine,  colchiceine,  fat,  gum,  starch,  inulin,  etc. 

Remarks. — Colchicum  is  official  in  two  forms :  the  "  corm  "  and  the  seed 
of  Colchicum  aulumnale,  a  pretty  little  liliaceous  plant  called  '*  meadow- 
saffron,"  that  decks  the  pastures  of  South  Germany  with  beautiful  pink 
flowers  during  the  month  of  September.  A  "corm"  is  a  variety  of 
tuber,  the  most  familiar  example  of  a  tuber  being  the  Irish  potato.  The 
potato  grows  underground,  but  it  is  not  a  root,  for,  bear  in  mind,  that 
is  an  erroneous  impression  that  an  underground  plant  part  has  to  be  a 
root.  The  difference  between  a  root  and  a  stem  is  that  while  the  latter 
alvnys  bears  leaves,  the  former  never  does.  The  potato  must,  therefore, 
be* a  stem  part,  for  it  bears  leaves,  the  "eyes"  of  the  potato  being 
-  minute  leaf  groups,  which  sprout  under  favorable  circumstances.  Such 
a  thick,  fleshy  stem  part,  growing  underground  and  designed  as  the 
storehouse  for  food  for  the  next  year's  growth,  is  called  a  tuber,  and 
colchicum  root  is  a  modification  of  a  tuber  called  a  corm.  A  corm 
differs  from  a  tuber  by  growing  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  stem  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  a  subterranean  shoot,  as  the  regular  tuber  does. 

Medical  Properties. — Of  great  value  in  gout.  Its  use,  however, 
must  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  soon  irritates  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  extract  (p.  274)  is  official. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

COLCHICI  SEMEN— Colchicum  Seed 
(Colch.   Sem. — Colchici  semen  P.I.) 

The  dried  seeds  of  Colchicum  aulumnale  Linn6  (Fam.  LUiace(T)y  yielding  not  less 
than  0.45  per  cent,  of  colchicine. 
Assay. — See  p.  908. 

Constituents. — Colchicine^  colchiceinsj  fruit  sugar,  mucilage,  tannin, 
fixed  oil  (6  to  8  per  cent.) 

Mecicai  Properties. — Like  the  corm.  The  tincture  (p.  226),  and  fluid- 
extra^  (p.  244)  are  official. 

Dose. — ^200  milligrammes   (3  grains). 

SANGUINARIA— Sanguinaria 
(Sanguin. — Blood    Root) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis  Linn6  (Fam.  Papaveracem) . 

Consliluenis. — Sanguinariney  chelerythrinCj  protopine^  berberine,  resins, 
etc. 

Remarks. — The  drug  is  called  blood  root  because,  in  the  spring,  the 
fresh  rhizome,  when  broken,  exudes  a  red  juice.  Likewise  the  dried 
drug  is  deep  red  in  the  interior. 
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Medical  Properties. — Nauseant  expectorant.     The  tincture  (p. 
is  official. 

Dose. — 125  milligrammes  (2  grains). 

SPIGELIA— Spigelia 
(Pinkroot) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Spigelia  marilandica  Lum6  (Fam.  LogfOMetau 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  steins  or  other  fomp 
matter. 

ConstUuents. — Spigeline  (volatile  alkaloid),  volatile  oil,  resins,  etc. 
Medical  Properties. — Vermifuge.    Administered  as  fiuidextradf  U.8.P. 
(p.  244). 

Dose. — 4  grammes  (60  grains). 

HYDRASTIS— Hydrastis 
(Golden  Seal) 

'  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Hydrastis  canadensis  Linn6  (Fam.  Ranunadaaa], 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  stems,  leaves  and 
other  f  orei^p  matter  and  yielding  not  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  aUuloids 
of  Hydrastis. 

Constittients. — Hydrastine,  herherine,  canadine,  resin,  starch,  etc. 

Remarks. — Hydrastis,  the  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  HydrasHs  oanaden- 
sis,  is  an  American  drug,  which  has  obtained  world-wide  reputation. 
Note  its  two  leading  constituents,  of  which  the  hydrastine  shotzld  be 
white.  Hydrastine  is  very  expensive,  hence  the  cheap  yellow  berberine 
is  often  substituted  for  it.  Note  that  it  is  berberine  which  gives  the  drug 
the  characteristic  yellow  color,  which  suggested  the  synonym,  golden  seal. 

Medical  Properties. — Bitter  stomachic,  useful  in  catarrhal  trouMe, 
hence  of  value  as  injection  in  gonorrhea.  For  this  purpose  the  official 
glycerite  (p.  211)  is  largely  used.  The  tincture  (p.  228),  the  ejBtraU  (p. 
277)  and  the  fluidextract  (p.  245)  are  also  official. 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

VERATRUM  VHUDB— Veratrum  Viride 
(Verat  Vir. — Green  Hellebore — American  Hellebore) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Veratrum  viride  Aiton  (Fam.  LUiacea)^  withOB* 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  stems  or  other  foreign  matter 

Constituents. — Jervine,  pseudojervine,  rubijervine,  veratrotdine,  ccwrfiR'- 
White  veratrum  contains  veratrine  and  also  the  alkaloids  above  mentioned. 
The  official  veratrine  comes  from  cevadilla  seed  (p.  817). 

Remarks. — While  the  last  pharmacopoeia  recognized  both  Amcricar 
hellebore  and  white  hellebore  under  the  title  "Veratrum;"  in  the  present 
edition,  only  veratrum  viride  is  official.  It  is  used  as  a  sedative,  emeuc 
and  diuretic. 

Dose. — €0  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

CINCHONA— Cinchona 
(Cinch. — Yellow  Cinchona — Calisa3ra  Bark — Yellow  Peruvian  Bark) 

The  dried  bark  of  Cinchona  Ledgeriana  Moens,  Cindtona  CaUsaya  Weddcll,  «nfl- 
hybrids  of  these  with  other  species  of  Cinchona  (Fam.  Rvbiaeea),  yielding  tuA  ** 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  Cinchona. 
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CINCHONA  RUBRA— Red  Cinchona 
(Cinch.  Rub. — Red  Peruvian  Bark) 

The  dried  bark  of  Cinchona  sucdrvbra  Pavon  (Fam.  Rubiacece)^  or  of  its  hybrids, 
yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  Red  Cinchona. 

Can^iiuetUs, — Quinine^  quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and  many 
other  alkaloids,  kinic  acid,  kinovic  acid,  and  cinchotannic  acid. 

Cinchona  barks  are  aUcaloidal  drugs,  whose  value  is  scarcely  second 
to  opium.  In  these  barks  the  pharmacopoeia  gives  a  wide  range  of  selec- 
tion, for,  while  dividing  them  into  two  groups — cinchona  and  cinchona 
rubra — ^that  authority  allows  the  use  of  any  cinchona  bark  containing 
fy  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  peculiar  to  the  species.  Under  the  heading 
"cinchona  rubra"  we  find  but  one  species  allowed— Cinchona  succirubra, 
the  last  word  meaning  "red  juice."  But  under  the  head  "cinchona" 
permission  is  given  to  use  any  cinchona  yielding  6  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloids. 

Time  forbids  an  extended  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cin- 
chona barks,  but  the  student  is  advised  to  read  the  subject  in  the  dis^ 
pensatories.  Here  need  only  be  said  that  the' general  introduction  of 
the  bark  was  due  to  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  w&e  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru, 
who  was  cured  of  malaria  by  the  use  of  the  drug  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
since  when  it  has  gained  the  esteem  of  the  entire  world.  The  reckless 
collection  of  the  drug  by  chopping  down  wild  trees,  with  no  attempt  to 
plant  new  ones  in  their  stead,  threatened  the  extermination  of  this 
valuable  drug,  but,  fortunately,  this  danger  was  averted  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  drug  by  the  Dutch  in 
Java  and  by  the  English  in  India,  who  have  taken  most  of  the  busings 
from  its  first  home — Chile  and  Peru. 

Note  that  of  the  large  number  of  alkaloids  separated  from  cinchona, 
but  four — quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine — ^are  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

Note  also  that  cinchona  contains  a  large  amount  of  tannin,  hence 
glycerin  is*  added  to  the  menstruum  in  preparing  its  official  preparations. 
This  also  explains  the  well-known  prescription  incompatibility,  the 
inky  liquid  obtained  by  mixing  preparations  of  cinchona  with  iron  salts 
(p.  949);  hence  in  preparing  such  pharmaceuticals  as  elixir  of  cinchona 
and  iron  the  cinchona  percolate  must  be  "detannated"  before  adding 
the  iron  salt. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  a  former  official' product  of  cinchona,  which 
was  dropped  in  the  revision  of  1890;  a  substance  called  chinoidine.    In 
the  days  when  quinine  was  worth  $4  to  $5  an  ounce,  a  cheaper  cinchona 
product  was  demanded.     This  was  found  in  chinoidine,  whose  efficiency 
was  due  to  the  imperfect  methods  then  employed  in  making  quinine. 
Quinine  is  separated  from  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  by  crystallization, 
and  in  the  old  process,  after  the  mother  liquor  had  been  concentrated 
several  times,  thus  3delding  most  of  the  four  official  alkaloids,  it  was 
evaporated  to  a  brown  mass,  still  containing  some  of  the  four  alkaloids,. 
as  w^ell  as  all  the  minor  bodies  found  in  the  bark.    But  the  old-time  primi- 
tive methods  of  extraction  have  given  place  to  modem  processes,  by 
^which  almost  all  of  the  important  alkaloids  are  won  from  the  cinchona, 
leaving  the  mother  liquor  practically  inert.     Hence  chinoidine  of  to-day 
is  almost  valueless  and  in  the  pharmacopoeial  revision  of  1890  it  was 
omitted. 
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Medical  Properties. — ^Febrifuge  (quinine  is  a  specific  in  malarial 
fever),  tonic  astringent.  Official  preparations:  Of  ml  bark,  oompcuni 
tincture  (p.  226),  of  yellow  bark,  tincture  (p.  225)  and  fluidextrad  (p.  245). 

Dose. — Of  both  barks,  1  gramme  (15  grains). 

GRANATUM— Pomegranate 
(Granat — Pomegranate  Bark) 

The  dried  bark  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  Punica  Granatum  Liiin^  (Fam.  Pumcoeeff), 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  wood  and  other  fonign 
matter.     Preserve  it  in  tightly  closed  containers. 

Constituents. — PeUeiierinCf  U.S.P.  punicotannic  acid. 

Remarks. — Note  that  the  official  drug  is  the  bark  of  the  stem  anc' 
root,  not  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  is  so  popular  in  the  southern  States, 
as  a  d3n3entery  remedy. 

Medical  Property. — ^Tenifuge.  Administered  preferably  as  the  alka- 
loid pelletierine,  or  as  fluideztract,  U.S.P.  (p.  245). 

Z)o«e.— Of  drug,  2  grammes  (30  grains). 

ASPlDOSPBRMA— Aspidosperma 
(Aspidosp. — Quebracho) 

The  dried  bark  of  Asjndosperma  Querhrficho  bianco  Schlechtendai  (Fam.  Ap 
q/nacecB)j  without  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  wood  and  oth^  fomi,^ 
matter. 

Constituents. — Alkaloids  (aspidospermin,  aspidospermaiine,  quebrachine, 
etc.),  quebrachol,  C20HJ4O;  quebrachit,  C«Hii(0CHs)06,  tannin. 

Remarks. — This  drug,  which  was  recognized  in  U.S.P.  1890  and  which 
was  deleted  from  the  last  pharmacopoeia,  has  again  become  official 
It  is  a  tonic  and  is  considerably  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  dysenten*- 

Dose. — 4  grammes   (60  grains). 

PILOCARPUS— Pilocarpus 
(Pilocarp. — ^Jaborandi) 

The  dried  leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  Jaborandi  Holmes,  known  in  commeroe  as  PeDftD- 
buco  Jaborandi,  or  of  Pilocarpits  microphyUua  Stapf ,  known  in  commerce  as  Mannhia 
Jaborandi  (Fam.  RutacecB),  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  stalks  bearing  the  leaflets  and  stems  of  the  same  plant,  or  other  matter, 
and  yielding  not  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  Pilocarpus. 

Assay. ^See  Part  V  (p.  911). 

Constituents. — Alkaloids  {pilocarpine,  isopilocarpine,  pilocarpidiw 
cacrpillirie,  etc.)  volatile  oil;  resin,  etc. 

Medical  Properties. — Valuable  diaphoretic  and  sialagogue.  Admim^ 
tered  in  the  form  of  the  official  ^mVfex/rac/  (p.  244). 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

Coca  (U.S:P.  VIH)  is  the  dried  leaflets  of  ErythroxyUm  Coca  and  Erydtmjie^ 
TruxiUense,  The  drug  contains  cocaine,  hygrine,  cocatannic  acid,  etc.  It  has  bee 
used  by  the  natives  of  Peru,  since  the  earliest  times  as  a  stimulant.  The  Indiaiu  <^ 
the  leaves  mixed  with  ashes,  and  are  then  capable  of  performing  such  hard  tis^ 
as  climbing  mountains  with  loaded  backs,  practically  abstaining  from  food  dona^ 
the  trip.  Its  use  as  a  tonic  in  Europe  ana  North  America  covers  a  period  of  msn^ 
years,  but  its  great  consumption  began  in  the  early  eighties,  with  the  aiscovery  d  tw 
remarkable  local  anesthetic  action  of  its  alkaloid,  cocaine,  made  official  in  1890  in  \» 
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form  of  cocaine  hydrochloride.  The  fri^tful  abuse  of  cocaine  has  extended  to  coca 
leaves  as  well;  hence  the  revision  committee  decided  to  delete  from  the  present  pharm- 
acopoeia, coca  and  all  of  its  preparations. 

Coca,  as  suggested  above,  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  in  30-grain  doses. 

BELLADONNA  FOLIA— Belladonna  Leaves 
(Bellad.   Fol. — Deadly  Nightshade  Leaves — Belladonnse  folium   P.  L) 

The  dried  leaves  and  tops  of  Atropa  Belladonna  Linn^  (Fam.  Rolanacece),  without 
admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  stems^  or  other  foreign  matter  and  yield- 
ing not  less  than  0.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloids  from  Belladonna  Leaves. 

Constituents. — Atropine^  hyoscyamine,  beUadonnine,  and  other  alka- 
loids, chlorophyll,  etc. 

Remarks. — Belladonna  is  derived  from  the  "deadly  nightshade," 
Atropa  Belladonna^  the  leaves  and  root  of  which  are  official.  Both 
contain  atropine,  which  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  making  it  large  and 
lustrous.  From  this  property  the  drug  gets  its  name,  which  is  Italian 
for  "  pretty  lady."  Besides  atropine,  the  drug  contains  two  other  official 
alkaloids,  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine,  these  two  being,  of  course,  named 
after  hyoscyamus,  in  which  they  are  first  found.  AH  three  of  these 
alkaloids  are  found  in  various  proportions  in  many  of  the  plants  of  the 
Solanaceae — the  nightshade  family — to  which  both  belladonna  and  hyos- 
cyamus belong,  and  all  three,  by  reason  of  the  property  of  dilating  the 
pupil,  are  called  the  mydriatic  alkaloids.  Hyoscyamine  and  atropine 
are  isomeres — both  have  the  same  chemical  formula.  In  fact,  so  similar 
are  they  that  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  differing  behavior 
of  their  gold  salts. 

Medical  Properties. — Stimulates  the  higher  centers,  hence  used  in 
asthma  and  to  quicken  the  pulse;  used  to  modify  the  action  of  vegetable 
purgatives,  as  is  shown  in  the  official  compound  laxative  pills,  in  which 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves  is  employed.  Used  externally  in  nem*algia. 
Official  preparations:  the  extract  (p.  273)  and  the  Unsure  (p.  224).  From 
the  extract  the  ointment  (p.  332)  is  made. 

Dose, — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

BELLADONNiE  RADIX— Belladonna  Root 

(Bellad.  Rad.— Deadly  Nightshade  Root) 

The  dried  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna  Linn^  (Fam.  SolanaceoB)^  without  admixture 
of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  stem-bases  and  yielding  not  less  than  0.45  per  cent,  of 
the  total  alkaloids  from  Belladonna  Root.  Preserve  Belladonna  Root  in  tightly 
closed  containers  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  from  time 
to  time  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 

Constiluenis. — Like  the  leaves,  except  for  absence  of  chlorophyll. 

Remarks, — Note  that  the  root  contains  more  mydriatic  alkaloids 
than  do  the  leaves  (root,  *^oo  of  1  P^r  cent.;  leaves,  ff o  of  1  P^r  cent.), 
lience  it  is  administered  in  smaller  dose. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Like  the  leaves.  The  fluidextract  (p.  243)  is 
official,  and  from  it  is  made  the  official  liniment  (p.  265). 

Dose. — Of  drug,  45  milligrammes  (^^  grain). 

STRAMONIUM— Stramonium 
(Stramon. — ^Jamestown  Weed — Jimson  Weed) 

The  dried  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium  Linn6,  or  of  Datura  T alula  I^inn^  (Fam. 
tSclanacetE)j  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  stems  or 
crther  foreign  matter,  and  yielding  not  less  than  0.25  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloids  of 
Stramonium. 
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Constituents, — Atropine,  hyoscine,  hyoscyamine,  chlorophyll.  The 
constituent  daturine  has  been  proved  a  mixture  of  atropine  and 
hyoscyamine. 

Remarks. — Stramonium  is  the  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium,  which 
is  the  well-known  "jimson  weed,"  a  plant  growing  all  over  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  has  become  so  widdy 
distributed  through  those  curious  people,  the  gypsies,  who  travel  all 
over  the  world,  carrying  with  them  stramonium  seed — ^for  crinunal 
uses  it  is  said.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  was  the  active  constituent  of 
the  witches'  brew  of  medieval  times.  .  Note  that  stramonium  belongs 
to  that  plant  family  called  the  Solanaceae,  or  nightshade  family,  which 
furnishes  such  valuable  drugs  as  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  and  also 
includes  several  of  our  best  known  vegetables,  like  Irish  potato,  tomato, 
and  egg-plant. 

Belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium  contain  the  three  mydriatic 
alkaloids,  atropine,  hyoscine,  and  hyoscyamine.  Quite  often  we  find 
such  chemical  similarities  existing  between  members  of  the  same  plant 
family — a  very  striking  fact  when  we  consider  that  the  method  by  which 
we  classify  plants  has  nothing  to  do  with  chemistry. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Like  belladonna.  The  extract  (p.  279)  and  the 
tincture  (p.  233),  are  official.  From  the  extract,  the  official  ointment 
(p.  334)  is  prepared. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

Stramoniiun  seeds,  which  were  recognized  by  the  pharmacopceia  of  1890,  nerer 
enjoyed  the  same  popularity  as  the  leaves,  hence  were  dropped  from  the  eighth 
edition.  They  contained  the  same  alkaloids  and  were  used  similarly  to  the  leaves  ind 
given  in  the  same  dose. 

HYOSCYAMUS— Hyoscyamus 
(Hyosc. — Henbane — 'Hyoscyami  folium  P.  I.) 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  or  fruiting  tops  of  Hyoscyamus  niaer  Linn^  (Fam. 
Solanaoecs),  yielding  not  less  than  0.065  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  ^oecyamus. 

Constituents. — Hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine. 

Remarks. — Hyoscyamus  is  commonly  called  henbane,  the  official 
drug  being  leaves  plucked  from  the  second-year  stem,  those  of  the  first 
year  being  small  and  almost  inert.  Note  that  the  drug  is  much  weaker 
in  mydriatic  alkaloids  than  are  belladonna  and  stramoniimi  leaves,  the 
last  two  being  required  to  contain  respectively  ^o  ^^^  ^^00  of  1  per 
cent,  of  alkaloids,  while  the  requirement  for  hyoscyamus  is  but  ^^ooo 
of  1  per  cent. 

Medical  Properties. — Similar  to  belladonna,  but  preferable  to  the 
latter  drug  in  insomnia  and  for  relieving  the  excitement  of  insanity. 
Official  preparations:  Extract  (p.  278),  fiAiidextract  (p.  244),  and  Undtvre 
(p.  228),  The  fre^h  leaves  steeped  in  a  fiixed  oil  along  with  other  drugs 
and  aromatics  is  highly  popular  in  Europe  imder  the  name  Baum 
TranguiUey  as  a  remedy  for  earache  and  for  general  use  as  a  liniment. 
See  infused  oil  of  hyoscyamus,  N.  F. 

Dose. — Of  drug,  250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

Scopola  (U.S.P.  VIII)  is  the  dried  rhizome  of  Scopola  CamUMca.  It  ccotaisi 
scopolamine  (identical  with  hyoscine);  some  hyoscyamine;  fat,  sugar,  flaoreseent 
substance,  etc.  It  was  accorded  pharmacopoeial  recognition  as  a  source  of  ^^P^ 
lamine  and  because  its  extract  is  used  by  some  plaster-makers  for  their  so-called  bw- 
donna  plasters.  If  used,  it  is,  like  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  a  sedative  aad 
narcotic.     Dose,  ^  grain. 
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Tobacco,  the  leaves  of  NicoHana  tabdcum,  was  official  in  former  pharmacopceias, 
but  was  dlropp^  in  the  last  revision.  It  was  lormerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary, 
but  is  little  used  as  a  drug  by  intelligent  physicians.  A  decoction  of  tobacco  in  which 
corrosive  sublimate  has  been  dissolved  makes  a  satisfactory  bedbug  poison. 

LOBELIA— LobeUa 
(Lobel. — Indian  Tobacco) 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Lobelia  inflala  Linn6  ^Fam.  Lobeliacefs), 
without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  o\  stems  and  other 
foreign  matter. 

C(mstihAevi8. — Lobeline  (a  liquid  alkaloid),  lobelic  acid,  resin,  etc. 

Remarks. — ^Lobelia,  or  Indian  tobacco,  is  a  remedy  highly  esteemed  by 
the  natives  and  early  colonists  of  North  America.  It  was  brought  into 
medical  prominence  largely  through  the  efforts  of  eclectic  practitioners. 

Medical  Propertiea. — Expectorant  and  emetic.  Poisonous  in  large 
doses.     The  tincture  (p.  229)  and  the  fluidextrad  (p.  245)  are  officii. 

Dose. — 150  milligrammes  (2J^  grains). 

Scopaiius  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV),  or  broomtcps,  is  the  dried  tops  of  Cyti^us  Sco^ 
parius  (linn6)  Link  (Fam.  Legumtnos<B^.  The  drug  contains  sparteine  (liquia  alkaloid). 
seoparin  (neutral  principle),  volatile  oil.  tannin,  etc.  Broom  is  the  '^planta  genista, 
from  which  the  famous  Plantagenet  family  took  its  name.  It  is  not  the  broom- 
straw  from  which  the  modem  American  brooms  used  in  sweeping  are  made,  albeit 
a  certain  druggist  was  once  known  to  fill  a  prescription  for  'Mecoction  of  broom" 
from  the  straw  of  that  homely  domestic  article.  Scoparius  is  used  as  a  diuretic,  its 
action  being  due  to  seoparin,  rather  than  to  sparteine.     Dosej  15  grains. 

Chelidonium. — The  entire  plant,  Chelidonium  majus,  was  official  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia of  1890.     It,  like  the  plant  yielding  opium,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Papa- 


▼eracesB,  the  poppy  family,  and  its  juice  also  is  somewhat  narcotic.     The  drug  is  not 
rsew^.     To  the  poppy  family  belongs  also  sanguinaria. 
Conium  (U.S.P.  VIII;  N.F.  IV)  is  the  full-grown  but  unripe  fruit  of  Conium 


used  very  large! 


maeuJUUum.  It  contains  coniine.  conhydrine,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  fixed  oil.  It, 
like  amse.  coriander,  fennel,  ana  caraway,  is  a  fruit  of  the  natural  order  Umbellifera, 
and  closely  resembles  anise  in  appearance — so  much  so  that  it  has  been  confused  with 
that  drug,  and  with  serious  results.  Unlike  the  four  fruits  just  mentioned,  it  contains 
little  or  no  aromatic  oil,  and  does  contain  the  poisonous  liquid  alkaloid  coniine.  This 
alkaloid  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  mice's  urine,  thus  affording  a  good  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing conium  from  anise.  Conium  is  that  ^'seed,''  or,  more  correctly ^  that  fruit, 
which,  when  triturated  with  solution  of  soda,  gives  off  the  odor  of  mice's  urine. 
Coziium  is  narcotic  and  sedative  and  is  given  in  3-grain  doses. 

NUX  VOMICA— Nux  Vomica 
(Nuz  Vom. — Strychni  semen  P.I.) 

The  dried,  ripe  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica  Linn^  (Fam.  Loganiacece),  yielding 
not  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  Nux  Vomica. 

Constituents, — SirychninCy  hrucine,  igasuric  acid,  loganine,  fat  and 
albumin. 

Remarks. — The  "buttons''  of  nux  vomica  are  very  characteristic, 
and  their  silky  appearance  is  due  to  the  fine  hairs  with  which  they  are 
covered.  The  fixed  oil  sometimes  proves  troublesome  pharmaceutically, 
the  alcoholic  preparations  frequently  turning  milky  on  addition  of  water. 

Medical  Properties. — Nervous  stimulant  and  bitter  tonic.  Very 
poisonous.  Antidote  is  chloral  hydrate,  which,  however,  merely  lessens 
the  force  of  the  tetanic  convulsions,  and  should  be  used  only  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  physician.  In  some  respects  a  better  antidote  is  an 
alkaloidal  precipitant,  such  as  tannin,  compound  solution  of  iodine,  or 
potassium  permanganate.  The  extract  (p.  278),  tincture  (p.  230),  and 
fluidextract  (p.  244),  of  nux  YoimtB.  are  official. 

Dose. — 60  milligranmies  (1  grain). 
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PHYSOSTIGMA— Physostigma 
(Physostig. — Calabar  Bean — Ordeal  Bean) 

The  dried,  ripe  seeds  of  Phyaostigyna  venenosum  Balfour   (Fam.   Leguminomi 
yielding  not  leas  than  0.15  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids  of  Physostigma. 

Constituents, — Physosiigmine  (or  eserine),  physovenine,  C14H18O1N:. 
calabarol,  Cs3Hfi402(OH)2;  phytosterols  and  other  alcohols  (trifolianol, 
stigmasterol,  silosterol,  glycerides  of  behenic,  stearic,  oleic,  palmitic,  liii- 
olenic  acids,  etc. 

Remarks. — Physostigmine  is  called  "Calabar  bean,"  from  that  sec- 
tion of  Africa  where  it  grows.  Its  alkaloid,  physostigmine,  is  oflSci&l 
as  the  sulphate  and  as  the  salicylate,  which  is  less  deliquesoent  than  the 
other  salts  (p.  825). 

Medical  Properties. — Sunilarly  to  strychnine,  physostigmine  (p.  825) 
is  used  for  contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye — ^is  a  miotic,  just  the  reverse 
of  a  mydriatic  (p.  805).  For  this  reason  miotic  drugs  (like  strychnine 
and  ph3rsostigmine)  have  been  suggested  as  antidotes  to  mydriatics 
(such  as  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus),  and  similarly  mydriatics  have 
been  used  as  antidotes  to  miotics.  Such  reasoning  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  logical.  The  extract  (p.  279)  and  tincture  (p.  231)  of  physo- 
stigma are  official. 

Dose. — 100  milligrammes  (IH  grains). 


STAPHISAGBIA— Staphisagiia 
( Staphisag. — Stavesacre) 

The  ripe  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphiaagria  Linn^  (Fam.  Ranunculaeea),  without 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  foreign  vegetable  matter. 

Constituents. — Delphinine,  delphinoidiney  staphisagrin,  the  latter  a 
mixture. 

Remarks. — Staphisagria  is  the  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  a  plant  closely  related  to  the  garden  larkspur, 
Delphinium  consolida.  The  former  plant  has  odd-shaped  flowers  resemb- 
ling the  larkspur.  Stavesacre,  as  the  official  drug  is  called,  is  a  very 
potent  remedy,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  wash  for  body-lice. 

Medical  Properties. — When  used  internally  it  acts  something  like 
aconite.  Rarely  employed,  however,  except  externally  (see  above). 
The  fluidextract  (p.  2^)  is  official. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 


ERGOTA— Ergot 
(Ergot — Secale  Cornutum,  P.  I. — Ergot  of  Rye — Spurred  Rye) 

The  carefully  dried  sclerotium  of  CUwiceps  purpurea  (Fries)  Tulaane  (FaBu 
HypocreacecB)f  replacing  the  grain  of  rye,  Secale  cerecue  Lmn^  (Fam.  Grominas),  without 
the  presence  or  admixture  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  seeds,  fruits  and  other  forap 
matter.  Before  storing,  dry  Ergot  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  TO'^C,  and  piw»^ 
it,  protected  from  light,  in  tightly  closed  containers  to  which  a  few  drops  of  cbloR^ 
form  or  carbon  tetrachloride  are  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  attada  br 
insects. 
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Constihients. — Ergoiininey  CssHssOsNs;  ergotoocinef   C86H4iOeN6,   the 

hydroxide  of  ergotinine,  claimed  to  be  the  most  active  principle  of  ergot; 

OH 
para-hydroxyphenylethylamine,  C«H4qtt  CHjNHj;beta-iminazolyleth- 

vlamine 

CH— NH\ 
1  CH; 

C    —    N/ 

CH,CH,NH, 

clavin  (a  mixture  of  leucin,  isoleucin  and  valine);  ergotinic  acid;  fixed  oil, 
coloring  matter,  etc, 

Few  drugs  have  heen  subject  to  more  investigation  than  has  ergot  and  as  a  result 
a  vast  amount  of  confusion  has  existed  concerning  its  constituents.  The  researches 
of  Barger  and  his  co-workers  has  largely  cleared  the  confusion  although  the  structure 
of  the  two  characteristic  alkaloids  is  yet  to  be  explained.  The  names,  ecbolin. 
ergotin,  comutin,  sphsecelotoxin,  sphsdcelic  acid,  etc.,  are  now  obsolete,  since  each  ot 
these  substances  are  now  known  to  be  impure  forms  of  other  constituents  cited  above. 

Remarks. — Ergot  is  a  very  important  drug,  whose  official  definition 
requires  explanation,  and  this  means  a  discussion  of  the  life-history  of  an 
interesting  representative  of  the  non-flowering  plants  or  cryptogams. 
Referring  to  the  official  definition,  we  find  that  ergot  is  'Hhe  sclerotium 
of  Claviceps  purpurea,  .  .  .  replacing  the  grain  of  rye,  Secale  cereale.'' 
As  to  "the  grain  of  rye,"  that  plant  is  a  cultivated  grass,  used  for  food, 
similar  to  wheat  or  rice,  and  its  fruit,  a  long  cluster  of  oval  grains,  each 
protected  by  a  chaffy  cover,  is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Each  grain  was, 
in  its  early  stage,  a  tender  ovary,  filled  with  soft  and  nutritious  tissue. 
At  this  stage  of  growth  it  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  spores  of  the 
fungoid  plant,  CUwiceps  purpurea;  the  spores  of  non-flowering  plants 
answering  to  the  seed  of  flowering  plants,  an  official  example  of  which 
is  lycopodium  (noted  on  p.  664).  These  spores  of  Claviceps  purpurea 
float  through  the  air,  seeking  a  location  where  they  can  obtain  nourish- 
ment with  as  little  work  as  possible;  for  the  plant,  Claviceps  purpurea,  is 
one  of  the  "tramps"  of  botany — a  parasite  which  does  not  work  into  food 
the  materials  obtained  from  the  earth  and  air  (as  do  all  "good"  plants), 
but  which  lazily  fastens  its  roots  into  soft  tissue  of  some  living  and  thrifty 
plant  and  sucks  from  the  latter,  nutriment  stored  up  for  personal  use. 

In  this  manner  the  spores  of  Claviceps  purpurea  light  upon  the  ten- 
der ovaries  of  the  young  rye,  Secale  cereale.  As  seed  planted  in  goodly 
ground  begins  to  sprout,  so  do  the  spores  of  ergot  sprout  when  they  drop 
upon  the  rye.  The  rootlets  of  each  spore  penetrate  into  an  ovary  of 
the  rye  from  which  they  suck  nutriment  and  increase  in  size,  at  the 
expense  of  their  host,  until  eventually,  from  what  was  originally  a  min- 
ute fungus  growth  (called  the  mycelium),  the  ergot,  literally  eating  the 
ovary  of  the  rye  "out  of  house  and  home,"  develops  into  a  brown  purple 
fusiform  growth  larger  than  the  remaining  rye  grains,  called,  by  reason 
of  its  hardness,  the  sclerotium.  This  sclerotium  constitutes  the  official 
drug — ergot.  A  word  as  to  the  future  growth  of  the  sclerotium,  which 
is  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  fungus  over  winter. 
It  reaches  full  growth  in  early  fall  and  drops  to  the  earth,  where,  owing 
to  its  color,  it  is  apt  to  lie  unnoticed  over  winter — ^apparently  a  dead 
thing.  But  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  spring  awakens  the  spark  of 
life  and  it  then  puts  forth  the  fruit  head  in  which  are  formed  the  spores, 
which  are  again  wafted  into  the  air  to  begin  once  more  the  history  of 
another  year's  havoc  of  the  rye. 
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Ergot  is  a  potent  remedy  of  inestimable  value  in  checking  hemorrhage 
and  in  childbirth.  The  rye  mixed  with  ergot  is  of  course  dangerous, 
and  on  several  occasions  entire  communities  have  been  poisoned  by 
eating  bread  made  from  rye  flour  containing  ergot. 

Medical  Properties. — Used  as  an  ecbolic,  producing  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  and  for  hemorrhages.  Official  preparations;  fltddextrad 
(p.  245),  and  extract  (p.  275). 

Dose. — 2  grammes  (30  grains). 

OPIUM— Opium 

The  air-dried,  milky  exudation  obtained  by  incising  the  unripe  capsules  of  PapoMt 
somniferum  Linn6  and  its  variety  album  De  Candolle  (Fam.  Papaveracea),  and  yield- 
ing, in  its  normal,  moist  condition,  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine. 

OPII  PULVIS— Powdered  Opium 
(Opii  Pulv. — Opii  pulvis,  P.  I.) 

Opium  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70''C.,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  3rielding  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
morphine.  Powdered  Opium  of  a  higher  morphine  percentage  may  be  brought  within 
the  required  limits  by  admixture  with  powdered  opmm  of  a  Tower  percentage,  or  with 
some  inert  diluent.     Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

OPIUM  GRANULATUM— Granulated  Opium 

(Opium   Gran.) 

Opium  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70^C.  reduced  to  a  coarse  (No.  8 
to  No.  20)  powder  and  yielding  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine.  Granulated  Opium  of  a  higher  morphine  pc3X«>tage 
may  be  brought  within  the  required  limits  by  admixture  with  granulated  opium  of  a 
lower  percentage,  or  with  some  inert  diluent.    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Constituenis. — Morphine,  codeine,  narceine,  narcotine,  and  many  other 
alkaloids,  mecbnic  and  lactic  acids,  gum,  etc.    No  starch. 

Remarks. — Read  carefully  the  pharmacopceial  definition  given  above, 
and  note  that  opium  is  "the  air-dried  milky  exudation"  obtained  by 
cutting — "incising" — the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum.  The 
poppy  capsules  (or  heads)  found  in  drugs  stores  are  from  the  same 
plant,  but  are  collected  on  ripening,  when  they  do  not  contain  so  much 
milk  juice. 

An  analogous  case  is  found  in  the  fig,  which  abounds  in  milk  juice 
when  green  and  has  scarcely  any  when  ripe. 

Papaver  somniferum  can  grow  as  well  in  this  country  as  it  can  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  only  reason  why  opium  is  not  produced  here  is 
because  the  incising  of  the  capsule  (slitting  with  a  sharp  knife  without 
penetrating  the  capsule)  is  a  laborious  task  performed  by  hand,  and  in 
such  work  America  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  East. 
Note  that  the  three  official  forms  of  opium  given  above  the  moist  gum, 
containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  of  morphine,  the  powdered,  and 
the  granulated,  prepared  by  driving  off  the  moisture  from  the  gom  and 
converting  the  dried  mass  either  to  powder  or  to  granules,  the  latter 
made  by  moistening  with  alcohol  and  rubbing  through  a  coarse  sieve. 

Both  the  powdered  and  the  granulated  must  contain  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent,  of  crystallized  morphine. 

^  Medical  Properties. — Sedative  and   narcotic.     Poisonous.    Aniiiott 
stimulants  (caffeine  or  coffee),  electric  shocks,  flagellation.    Above  all 


i 
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keep  patient  in  motion.  Official  preparations:  From  the  moist  gum  we 
make  the  powdered  and  the  granulated  and  the  extract  (p.  279) ;  from  the 
powdered  we  make  deodorized  opium  (see  below),  the  camphorated  tincture 
(p.  230),  and  powder  of  ipecac  and  opium  (p.  293) ;  from  the  granviated 
we  make  the  tincture  (p.  230)  and  the  deodorized  tincture  (p.  231). 
Dose. — Of  all  forms,  60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 

OPIITM  DEODORATUM— Deodorized  Opium 

(Opium   Deod.) 

Deodorized  Opium  yields  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  morphine.  Deodorized  Opium  of  a  higher  morphine  percentage  may 
be  brought  within  the  required  limits  by  admixture  with  deodorized  opium  of  a  lower 
percentage  or  with  some  mert  diluent.    Preserve  it  in  well-closed  containers. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Macerate  500  Gm.  powdered  opium  with  purified  petroleum  benzin  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  then  decant  the  benzin;  macerate  a  second  time  with  benzin  and  then 
decant;  finally  percolate  the  residue  in  a  closely  covered  funnel  until  the  percolate 
is  colorless  J  then  dry  the  remaining  opium  in  the  open  air  and  finally  mix  witn  enough 
sugar  of  milk  to  make  500  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  307. 

Remarks. — Deodorized  (or  denarcotized)  opium  is  prepared  by  extract- 
ing powdered  opium  with  benzin,  that  solvent  removing  little  from  the 
drug  but  its  heavy  narcotic  odor  and  narcotine,  an  alkaloid  to  which 
many  of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of  opium  are  said  to  be  due.  In 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  ether  was  used  as  the  deodorizing  solvent, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  benzin  will  do  the  work  as  thoroughly  and 
more  cheaply. 

Medical  Properties, — Similar  to  the  powdered. 

Dose. — 60  milligrammes  (1  grain). 
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A.  J.P.,  25,  1853{  118.     (Synthesis  and  structure)  Ladenburg,  A.,  247,  1888,  50. 

Contine.— Gieseke,  through  Brandes,  A.J.P.,  1,  April,  1829,  76;  Ladenburg,  A., 
247,  1888,  81. 

Piperin.— (Synthesis)  RQgheimer,  A.Ph.A.,  31,  1883,  294.  (Extraction)  Caze- 
neuve  and  CaiUot.  A.Ph.A.,  26,  1878,  618. 

PUocarpine.—iSyniheaia)  Hardy  and  Calmets,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  31, 1887, 90.  (Struc- 
ture) Jowett.  Jl.  Ch.  Soc,  87,  1905,  794;  Pinner,  B.,  38,  1906,  1610.  (Extraction) 
Hamr,  Handb..  2,  1913,  624. 

NieoHne. — (Source)  Posselt  and  Reimann,  A.J.P.,  3,  1831,  175.  (Structure) 
Pictet  and  Grepieux,  B.,  28,  1895,  1904;  Pmner,  B.,  26,  1893.  292. 

iSpartein^.— (History)  Rentier,  Sch.  Wsch.  Ch.  Ph.,  61,  1913,  91.  (Structure) 
Mouren  and  Valeur,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  [8],  27,  1912,  379  and  388.  (Extraction) 
MillB,  Jl-  Gh.  Soc.,  15,  1862,  1. 

TWptfw.— (Structure)  Ladenburg,  B.,  28,  f895,  2277;  Merling,  A.,  216,  1883, 
320;  WillstAtter,  A.,  317,  1901,  204  and  326,  1903,  1. 
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A^roptn^.— (Structure)  Kraut,  A.J.P.,  36,  1864,  231;  Ladenburg,  B.,  13,  1880, 
254  and  A.,  217,  1883,  72;  Ladenburg  and  Hundt,  B.,  22,  1889,  2590.  (Synthesis) 
GiUing,  Ph.  JL,  82,  1909,  355.  (Extraction)  Anon.,  A.J.P.,  6,  1834.  314.  (Test) 
Vitali,  Zt.  analyt.  Ch.,  20,  1881,  563. 

Homatropine. — (^nthesis)  Ladenburg,  A.,  217,  1883,  82. 

Hyoicyamine. — (Extraction)  Thorey,  Zt.  Chem.,  14,  1871,  58.  (Syntheais) 
Amenomiya,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  240.  190^,  498. 

Hyoscine, — (Extraction)  Ladenburg,  A.,  206,  1881,  281.  (Composition)  Hesse. 
A.,  271,  1892,  100;  Schmidt,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  230,  1892,  206;  243,  1905,  559  and 
247,  1909,  79;  Dohme,  A.Ph.A.,  55,  1907,  502. 

Cocaine— (History)  Anon.,  Am.  Dr^  15,  1886,  178.  (Structure)  Willst&tter, 
B.,  31,  1898,  2655  and  A.,  326,  1903,  42:  Einhom  and  Willstatter,  B.,  27,  1894,  2439 
and  A.,  280,  1894,  96.  (Synthesis)  Gilling,  Ph.  Jl.,  82,  1909,  355.  (Extraction) 
Sperber,  Sch.  Wsch.  Ch.  Ph.,  50,  1912,  173.  (Uses)  Anon.,  Am.  Dr.,  13,  1884,  23a 
(Sterilization)  Lesure,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  27,  1908,  474  and  526. 

j&t4cain««.— Merling,  A.Ph.A..  45,  1894,  727;  Heintz,  A.,  187,  1877,  214  and  191, 
1878,  124;  Fischer,  B.,  17,  1884,  1794;  Parsons,  Jl.  Am.  Ch.  Soc,  23,  1901,  886. 

CincA<mine.— (Structure)  Rabe,  A.,  373,  1910,  85. 

Quinine. — (History)  Pelletiere  and  Caventou,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  7,  1821,  49.  (Stnic 
ture)  Koenigs,  B..  29,  1896,  372;  Murray,  Merck's  Rep.,  14,  1905,  237,  266  and  301 
(Extraction)  Field,  Am.  Dr.,  21,  1892,  152  and  22,  1892,  28;  Landrin,  Comp.  rend. 
108,  1889,  750.  (Tests)  Brandes  and  Leber,  A.,  32,  1839,  370;  Herapath,  A.J.P. 
29,  1857,  245.  (Tannate)  Thomas,  A.J.P.,  22,  1850,  360;  Anon.,  A.Ph.A.,  59,  1911 
495.     (Incompatibilities)  Stevens,  A.Ph.A.,  36,  1888,  93. 

Quinidine. — (Structure)  Rabe,  see  above.  (Extraction)  Field,  see  above;  He»e 
A.,  146,  1868,  358  and  166,  1873,  236. 

Cinchonidine. — (Structure)  Rabe,  see  above.  (Elxtraction)  Field,  see  above 
Koenigs  and  Kusmann,  B.,  29.  1898,  2186.     (Test)  Kemer,  A.J.P.,  34,  1862,  420. 

Strychnine. — (History)  Pelletiere  and  Caventou,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  5,  1819,  145.     (Stnic 
ture)  Perkin  and  Robinson,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  97,  1910,  305.     (Extraction)  Henr>',  Jl.  de 
Ph.,  [2],  16,  1830,  752. 

Brueine. — (Structure)  Perkin  and  Robinson,  see  above.  (Test)  Caventou  and 
Pelletiere,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  12.  1819,  542. 

Verairine. — (History)  Meissner,  Schweigger's  Jl.,  25,  1819,  379;  Pelletiere  and 
Caventou,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  8  1820,  353.     (Extraction)  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1867,  365^ 

Hydrastine. — (Structure)  Freund  and  Rosenberg,  B.,  23, 1890, 404  and  417;  Freund 
A..  271,  1892,  311,  Danckwortt,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  250,  1912,  597.  (Extraction) 
Schmidt  and  Wilhelm,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  226,  1888,  331.  (Synthesis)  Fritsch,  K 
286,  1895,  18. 

Berherine. — (Structure)  Richter,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  252,  1914,  193. 

Hydrastinine.—(Stmct\iTe)  Freund,  A.,  271,  1892,  311.  (Synthesis)  Fritsch. 
A.,  286,  1895,  111. 

Morphine. — (History)  Anon.,  Ch.  and  Dr.,  65,  1904.  437  and  501;  Anon.,  Pharm. 
Era,  46, 1913,  593;  Sertumer,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  3, 1817,  436.  (Structure)  Knorr  and  Horiera. 
B.,  40,  1907,  3347;  Klee,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  252,  1914,  212.  (Extraction)  Mohr,  A. 
35,  1840,  119:  Calvert,  Am.  Dr.,  23,  1893,  22. 

/fcroin.— Dreser,  A.Ph.A.,  47,  1899,  735. 

Apomorphine. — (Structure)  Knorr.  B.,  37,  1904,  1926;  Klee,  see  above. 

Codeine.— (Synthesis)  Grimaux,  A.Ph.A.,  30,  1882,  401.  (Phosphate)  Schmidt, 
A.Ph.A.,  39,  1891,  616.  t 

Phy808tigmine.—(StmctaTe)  Salway,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc^  101,  1912,  980.  (Extraction'  I 
Vfe  and  Leven,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  [4].  1,  1865,  70.  (Tests)  Petti,  A.Ph.A.,  22,  1S74,  ' 
272.     (Color  change)  Hallauer,  A.Ph.A.,  48,  1900,  818. 

ilconi^tne.— (Structure)  Freund  and  Beck,  B.,  27,  1894,  433;  Carr,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc . 
101,  1912,  2241.  (Extraction)  Geiger,  A.J.P.,  6,  1834,  321;  Williams,  Ph.  Jl..  [S. 
18  1887  238. 

'  CoZcAicine.— (Structure)   Zeisel,  J.  B.,   1888,  2,  2293.     (Extraction)  Geiger  an : 
Hesse,  A.J.P.,  6,  1834,  320;  Blau,  A.Ph.A^  52,  1904,  943. 

PeUetierine, — (Composition)  Tanret,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,    [5],  1,    1880,  434;  Will- 
stt&ter  and  Veraguth,  B.,  38,  1905,  1984.     (Extraction)  Tanret,  A.Ph.A.,  26,  IS> 
280. 

Eme«»n«.— Stewart,  Jl.  A.Ph.A..  4,  1915,  797. 

Ipecac, — (History)  "X-rayser,''  Ch.  and  Dr.,  87,  1915,  761.  (Constituent* 
Pyman  and  Carr,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc,  105,  1914,  1591. 

OW^cwium.— (Constituents)  Moore,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  97,  1910,  2223;  Sayre,  A.Ph..i 
58,  1910.  949;  Jl.  A.Ph.A.,  3,  1914,  314  and  4,  1915,  1458. 

Pareiro.— (Constituents)  Niggers,  A.J.P.,  11,  1839,  352;  Faltis,  Monataheft,  cLx 
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1912, 873:  Scholtz,  Arch.  d.  Phann.,  250, 1912, 684;  Scholtz  and  Koch,  Arch.  d.  Pharm., 
252, 1914,  513. 

ilconite.— (Bibliography)  Taylor,  Jl.  Ind.  Eng.  Ch.,  1,  1907,  549.  (Conatituents) 
Groves,  Ph.  Jl.,  [2],  8,  1866,  120;  Huebschmann,  A.J.P.,  30,  1858,  399. 

AetmUie  Acid. — Pawolleck,  A.,  178,  1875,  150;  Ruhemaim  and  Allhusen,  Jl. 
Ch.  Soc.,  55,  1894,  9. 

Berberis. — (Constituents)  Pommerehne,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  233,  1895,  173. 
CdUhicum  Cortn. — (History)  Sharp,  Ph.Jl.,  83,  1909,  5.     (Constituents)  Pelletiere 
and  Caventou,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  8,  1820,  364.    . 

Colchicum  Seed, — (History)  Sharp.,  see  above.  (Constituents)  Geiger  and  Hesse, 
A.J.P.,  6,  1834.  230;  Oberlin,  Comp.  rend.,  43,  1856,  1199;  Ludwig  and  Hubler, 
A.J.P.,  38,  1866,  105;  Rosenwasser,  A.J.P.,  49,  1877,  435;  Hertel,  A.J.P.,  53,  1881, 
443. 

iSarH^inaria.— (General)  Smith,  A.J.P.,  3.  1831,  93^  Gibb,  Ph.  Jl..  [2],  1,  1860, 
454.  (Constituents)  Thomas,  A.J.P.,  36,  1864,  134;  Hopp,  A.J.P.,  47,  1875,  193; 
Koenig,  A.J.P.,  63,  1891,  457;  Schlotterbeck,  Am.  Ch.  Jl.,  24, 1900,  249;  Uanckwortt, 
Arch.  df.  Pharm.,  250,  1912,  597. 

*5pige/io.— (History)  Wilbert,  A.Ph.A.,  57,  1909,  1170;  Lloyd  Library  BuUetin, 
18,  1911,  82.  (Constituente)  Stabler,  A.Ph.A.,  6,  1857,  132;  Dudley,  A.Ph.A.,  30, 
1882  439. 

Hydrastis, — (History)  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  48;  Lewis,  A.J.P.,  6, 
1834,  201.  (Cultivation)  Lloyd.  Ph.  Rev.,  26,  1908,  138;  Stengel,  A.J.P.,  84,  1912, 
299.  (Constituents)  Durand,  A.J.P.,  23,  1851,  112;  Mahla,  A.J.P.,  34,  1862,  141; 
Hale,  A.J.P.,  45,  1873,  247;  Schmidt  and  Wilhelm,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  226,  1888,  330. 

ycr(rirum.~(Constituents)  Bullock,  A.J.P.,  37,  1865,  321;  38,  1866,  97;  47,  1875, 
449;  Tobien,  A.J.P.,  50,  1878,  122;  Wright  and  Luff,  A.J.P.,  5,  1879,  367;  Salzberg, 
A.J.P.,  62,  1890.  493. 

Cinchona. — (History)  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  17.  (Constituents) 
Pelletiere  and  Caventou,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  7,  1821,  70,  82,  89  and  92;  Henry  and  Delondre, 
Jl.  de  Ph.,  19,  1833,  623;  Pasteur,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  24,  1853,  161.  (Assays)  Dohme,  8th 
Int.  Cone.  App.  Chem.,  17,  1912,  21.  (Detannating)  Diehl,  A.J.P.,  40,  1868,  104 
(Chinoidme)  Rice,  Am.  Dr.,  15,  1885,  46  and  76. 

Pomegranate. — (History)  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  44.  (Constituents) 
Tanret,  A.J.P.,  50,  1878,  389  and  52,  1880,  416. 

Pilocarpus. — (Constituents)  Parodi,  A.J.P.,  47,  1875,  214;  Byasson,  A.J.P.,  47, 
1875,  350;  Gerrard,  Yearbook  Pharm.,  1875,  674;  Kingsett,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc,  30,  1876, 
367;  Hamack,  A.Ph.A.,  35,  1887,  337;  Jowett,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  77,  1900,  473;  Leger  and 
Rogues,  Dr.  Circ.,  57,  1913,  744. 

Coco.— (History)  Sharp,  Ph.  Jl.,  82,  1909, 28,  117  and  184;  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin, 
18,  1911,  18.  (Constituents)  Gaedcke,  Arch.  d.  Pharm^  132,  1855,  141;  Niemann, 
Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  153,  1860,  129  and  291;  Loessen,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  41,  186,  522.  (Action) 
Koller.  through  Noyes,  Dr.  Circ.,  28,  1884,  165. 

Belladonna. — (History)  Uoyd  library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  8-  (Constituents) 
Brandes,  A.,  1,  1832,  68  and  230.  Mein,  A.,  6,  1833,  67;  Geiger  and  Hesse,  A.,  7, 
1833,  269;  Brandes,  A.,  9,  1834,  122;  Ltibekind,  A.J.Py  13,  1841,  127. 

Stramonium. — (History)  Meyer,  Die  Periode  der  Hexenprocesse,  1882;  Holzineer, 
Zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Hexen,  1883.  (Constituents)  Geiger  and  Hesse,  A.jrP., 
6,  1834,  319;  Ladenburg,  B.,  13, 1880,  909;  Schmidt,  A.J.P.,  56, 1884,  440  and  62, 1890, 
491. 

Hyoscyamus. — (Constituents)  Lculenburg,  B.,  13,  1880,  251,  909  and  1549,  also 
A- J.  P.    52   1880  550. 

iiScopote.— (History)  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  79;  Dunstan,  Ph.  Jl.,  (31, 
20,  1889,  461.  (Constituents)  Dunstan  and  Chaston,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  20,  1889,  461; 
LHnnez,  A.J.P.,  86,  1914,  339. 

Lobelia. — (History)  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  55;  Colhoun,  A.J.P.,  5, 
1833,  300.  (Constituents)  Procter,  A.J.P.,  9,  1837,  98  and  13,  1841,  1;  Richardson, 
A.  J.  P.,  44,  1872,  293. 

Scoparius. — (History)  Lloyd  Library  Bulletin,  18,  1911,  79.  (Constituents) 
Stenhouse,  A.,  78,  1851,  15;  Merck,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  9,  1879,  1060;  Perkin,  A.Ph.A.,  47, 
1899   764. 

Coniwm.— (History)  Griffith,  A. J. P.,  6, 1835,  267.  (Constituents)  Giescke,  A. J.P., 
1,  April,  1829,  76;  Geiger,  Ch.  Cent.,  3,  1832,  1;  Wiertheim,  A.,  100,  1856,  328;  Smith, 
A.  J.P.,  40.  1868,  459;  Stoddart,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  1,  1871,  843. 

N^uc  Vomiccu — (Constituents)  Pelletiere  and  Caventou,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  5,  1819,  145; 
Henry,  A.J.P.,  7,  1835,  233;  Dunstan  and  Short,  A.J.P..  56.  1884,  431;  Schroeder, 
Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  250,  1912,  398;  Azadian,  Sch.  Wsch.  f.  Ch.  u.  Ph.,  51,  1913,  761; 
Schaefer,  Jl.  A.Ph.A.,  3,  1914,  1677. 
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PhygoBligma, — (Constituents)  Salway,  Jl.  Ch.  Soc.,  99,  1911,  2148. 

StaphUagria, — (Constituents)  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle,  Jl.  de  Ph.,  d,  1820,  366: 
Kara  Stojanow,  A.J.P.,  62,  1890,  394. 

Ergot. — (Constituents)  Barger  and  co-workers,  Ph.  Jl.,  77,  1906,  257  and  84,  19lflt 
710;  Jl.  Ch.  Soc,  91,  1907,  337  and  95,  1909,  1123;  Tanret,  Comp.  rend.,  8L  187& 
896  and  86,  1878,  888;  Wenzell,  A.J.P..  36,  1864, 192  and  82, 1910. 410;  Rathje,  AicL 
d.  Pharm.,  246,  1908,  696;  Kobert,  Ph.  Cent.,  27,  1886,  597  and  Ph.  Zt.,  52,  1908» 
839:  Freeborn,  Ph.  Jl.,  88,  1912,  568;  Crawford,  A.J.P.,  83, 1911, 147.  (Pk:«8ervatk>D) 
Schindelmeyer,  A.Ph.A.,  58,  1910,  157;  Wood,  A.J.P.,  83,  1911, 172;  Anon.,  Am.  Dr., 
56,  1910,  166. 

Optum.— (History)  Billiger,  Ph.  Jl.,  [3],  7,  1876,  452.  (Bibliography)  Schmidt, 
Pharm.  Era,  46,  1913,  593.  (Constituents)  Robiquet,  A.,  5,  1832,  82:  Couobe. 
A.J.P.,  4,  1832,  262;  Pelletier,  A.J.P.,  5,  1833,  150  and  8,  1836,  62;  CShaugnessy. 
A.J.P.,  12,  1840.  138. 

Deodorized  Opium.— Robiquet,  Jl.  de  ph.  ch.,  8,  1822,  438;  Ebert,  A.J.P.,  39, 
1867,  193,  Anon..  I>.A.  Ap.  Zt.,  3,  1883,  751. 


CHAPTER  LI 
THE  PROTEINS 


The  proteins,  or  albuminoids  represent  a  group  of  complex  organic 
substances,  containing  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur.  The 
chemistry  of  these  bodies  is  so  complex  that  very  little  is  known  of  their 
exact  composition.  Different  proteids,  however,  possess  different  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  above  mentioned,  and  vary  in  constitution  from 
simpler  bodies,  like  protamine,  to  very  complex  substances^  which  can 
be  split  into  many  different  chemicals. 

All  proteins  seem  based  upon  the  urea  molecule,  to  which  is  attached 
a  number  of  other  bodies.  Among  these  bodies,  constituting  part  of 
the  protein  molecule,  may  be  mentioned  sulphurated  compounds,  carbo- 
hydrate derivatives,  like  levuUnic  acid,  phosphoric  acid^  and  notably  a 
series  of  amino  acids  such  as  glycocoU  (p.  6(H) ;  valine  (p.  618),  leucine 
(CH8)2CH-CH2CH(NH2)COOH,    tyrosine,    HO-CeHXJH,CHfNHJ 

COOH  and  histidine, 

CH 

/\ 
N      NH 


iB=t- 


CH,CH(NH,)COOH 

The  following  classification  of  proteins  is  that  adopted  in  1907  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Chemical  and  Physiological  Societies: 

Protamines. — Simplest  form  of  albumin.  Example,  sal  mine  (CMHt7Xi}0t^« 
found  in  salmon  spawn. 

HiBTONES. — More  complex  bodies  isolated  from  blood-corpuscles.  Predpitaled 
by  ammonia. 

Albttmins. — Soluble  in  water,  diluted  acids,  alkalis,  saturated  solution  of  sodhun 
chloride.  Coagulated  by  heat.  Contain  slycocoll.  Examples,  serum-albamiii, 
egg-albumin,  milk-albumin,  and  the  albumin  of  seeds. 

Globulins. — Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chlocide. 
Coagulate  on  boiling.  Do  not  contain  elycocoll.  Examples,  myosin  (from  lean 
meat),  fibrinogen  Cthe  blood  constituent  that  clots),  serum  globuhn,  and  '~^^' 
globulins. 

ScLEROPROTEiNS. — Like  keratin  and  gelatin. 

Phosphoproteins,  like  vitellin  (from  yolk  of  egg)  and  caseinogen. 

CONJUQATED   PbOTEINS. — 

Nudeoproteins.-^vich  as  are  isolated  ^m  yeast-cells. 
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QluDoproteins, — Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol.     Example, 
mucin. 

Chromovroteins, — ^Like  hemoglobin. 
Protein  Derivatives. — 

Meiaproteifu, — ^Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis.     Example, 
syntonin. 

Proteoses, — Partly  soluble  in  water.     Products  of  digestion  of  albumin  with 
vegetable  enzymes  like  papain.     Found  in  many  seeds. 

Pevtones, — Perfectly  soluble  in  water.     Not  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride. 

PoltfpepHdee. — Mostly  synthetic  substances;  some  products  of  hydroljrsis  of 
proteins. 

Serum-albumin  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
derangement  of  the  human  system  producing  the  complaint  called 
Bright's  disease,  the  serum-albumin  of  the  blood  passes  through  the 
diseased  kidney  tissue  and  appears  in  the  urine.  The  significance  of 
the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book, 
and  for  further  particulars  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  standard  works  on  urinary  analysis  such  as 
Hawk's  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Egg-albumin  is  of  interest  as  an  impiortant  f  oodnstuff .  While  ordinary 
egg-albumen  is  difficult  to  cr3rstallizey  its  crystallization  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Hopkins.  Egg-albumin  combines  with  iron  salts  to  form 
iron  albuminate,  which  dusolves  in  dilute  alkali.  The  soluble  (scale) 
form  of  this  chemical  ia  made  with  sodium  citrate. 

Sduium  of  aJbuminate  of  iron  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  treating  fresh  e^-albumin  with 
solution  of  ferric  oxychloride  and  then  adding  sodium  citrate,  aromatic  elixir,  alcohol 
and  water. 

Coagulated  egg-albumin,  digested  with  pepsin  and  acid,  dissolves 
with  the  formation  of  peptone,  which  has  the  same  percentage  composition 
as  pepsin.  This  is  a  basis  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  test 
for  the  presence  of  pepsin  (p.  846).  Most  commercial  peptones  are 
made  from  lean  beef  instead  of  from  eggs.  Peptone,  like  egg-albumin, 
forms  a  soluble  iron  salt — ^iron  peptonate. 

SohUion  of  peptonate  of  iron  (N.F.)  is  prepared  by  peptonizinK  fresh  egg-albumin 
treating  the  peptone  thus  produced  with  solution  of  lerric  oxychloride;  after  which 
sodium  citrate,  flavors  (vanillin,  acetic  ether  and  oil  of  orange  dissolv^  in  alcohol) 
syrup  glycerin  and  water  are  added. 

Solution  of  peptonate  of  iron  and  manganese  (N.F.)  is  made  in  similar  fashion  except 
that  soluble  manganese  citrate  is  added  along  with  the  sodium  citrate. 

Ph]rtoalbumin  is  of  pharmaceutic  interest  merely  because  it  makes 
up  the  larger  bulk  of  horny  seeds — ^an  official  example  being  the  albumin 
of  mix  vomica. 

•  Globulin  is  of  passing  interest  because  one  form  of  it  is  a  constituent 
of  albuminous  urine,  and  differs  from  serum-albiunin  by  being  precipi- 
tated by  magnesium  sulphate. 

Fibrinogen  is  an  albuminoid  of  the  blood,  the  clotting  of  which  is 
caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  substance  into  fibrin, 
Vitellin  is  the  albuminoid  found  in  yolk  of  egg. 
Syntonin  is  acid  albumin,  and  can  be  made  by  boiling  egg-albumen 
with  nitric  acid.  It  is  here  mentioned  because  its  formation  often 
misleads  the  tyro  in  urinary  analysis  in  the  nitric  acid  test.  If  nitric 
acid  be  added  to  urine  containing  albumin,  the  latter  coagulates  and 
precipitates.  If  too  much  acid  is  added,  syntonin  is  formed,  and  no 
precipitation  occurs. 
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Legumin  is  found  in  the  seed  of  the  Leguminosse.  It  is  soluble  in 
diluted  alkali. 

Casein  is  the  chief  albuminoid  of  milk,  from  which  it  can  be  separated 
by  means  of  rennet,  acids,  and  some  salts,  such  as  the  aliuns. 

Nuclein  is  the  albuminoid  of  the  cell  nucleus,  that  center  of  activity 
of  the  living  cell. 

Hemaglobin  is  an  iron-bearing  constituent  of  the  blood,  to  which 
it  transmits  its  red  color.  By  treating  defibrinated  blood  with  acidulated 
pepsin  and  exactly  neutralizing  with  sodium  carbonate  there  is  precipi- 
tated, Hemaiiny  which  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  anemia, 
since  it  contains  iron  in  easily  assimilable  form.  Its  crystalline  hydro- 
chloric acid  compoimd  is  called  hemin.  This  is  closely  related  to  aetro- 
phyllin,  a  chlorophyll  derivative.     (See  p.  782.) 

Emymes  are  complex  bodies  presumably  protein  derivatives  although 
some  investigators  claim  that  their  protein  properties  are  due  to  admhed 
impurities.  Because  of  their  coUoidal  character,  the  separation  of  the 
pure  enzyme  is  well-nigh  impossible  and  as  Czapek  says  ''we  know  en- 
zymes only  by  their  Actions."  From  this  standpoint,  we  may  regard 
enz3rmes  as  insoluble  colloids,  which  are  energetically  adsorbed  (p.  135) 
by  such  agents  as  infusorial  earth,  kaolin  or  even  by  filter  paper.  They 
are  regarded  as  "the  cataljrtic  agents  of  the  living  cells"  and  are  found 
both  in  animal  and  in  vegetable  tissue.  Czapek  classifies  them  accord- 
ing to  their  action  as  follows: 

I.  Hydrclyzing  enzymes  (Hydrolases). 

(a)  Hydrolyse    carbohydrates.      Examples,     invertase,    diastase,    maltase. 
lactase,  amylase,  pectase.  etc. 

(b)  Hydroxy ze  glucosides.     Examples,  emulsin,  myrosin,  etc. 
(e)  Hydrolyse  fats  (lipases). 

(d)  Hydrolyse  proteins.     (Proteolytic    enzymes  or  proteases).     Kramphw, 
pepsin,  trypsin,  etc. 
II.  Enzymes,  spliUing  off  COtfram  bodies  vnihoui  addition  of  oxygen, 

(a)  Those  acting  on  hexoses.     Example,  zymase,  foimd  in  yeast. 

(b)  Those  acting  on  amino-bodies.     Example,  urease. 

III.  Oxydases.  Some  of  these  oxidize  alcohols  and  aldehydes  to  acids  (such  as  th« 
enzymes  in  mother  of  vinegar)  while  many  of  them  oxidize  phenols  and  other  pUnt 
substances.     (See  p.  601.) 

IV.  Reducing  enzymes, 
V.  Lactic  acid  enzymes. 

Most  enzymes  are  rendered  inactive  at  60*^0.  and  all  are  destroyed  when  heated 
to  100**C.  Alcohol  usually  lessens  enzyme  action*  while  acids  frequently  increase 
their  activity.  Some  enzymes  exert  a  synthetic  action  as  is  shown  m  the  8}^theB5 
of  arbutin  (p.  648). 

Toxins  are  bodies,  presumably  proteins,  that  resemble  enzymes  in 
many  ways.  They  are  adsorbed  even  as  are  enzjrmes  and  hav^  their 
activity  lessened  by  those  agents  affecting  enzyme  action«  As  descriBed 
later,  the  bacteria  of  disease  supply  to  the  blood  distinctive^  toxins 
which  are  intensely  poisonous  and  which  transmit  to  the  victim  the 
symptoms  characterizing  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  these  disease  toxins,  phytotoxins  (toaxiflwmtiw)  or 
similar  bodies  of  vegetable  origin  are  Imown.  Among  these  may  be 
cited  Tbdny  the  toxin  of  the  castor  oU  bean;  abrin,  from  jequirit}'  seed; 
animiriin  or  the  toad  stool  toxin;  and  the  aspergillus  or  mould  toxin, 
which  is  supposed  to  cause  pellagra.  It  is  also  claimed  that  hay  fever  is 
due  to  certain  pollen  toxins.  These  toxins  agglutinate  the  bkod,  a 
reaction  employed  in  certain  forms  of  disease  diagnosis.  The  antidotes 
for  them  are  c^led  antitoxins  and  the  success  of  such  antitoxins  in  com* 
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batting  diphtheria,  tetanus  and  other  diseases  are  described  on  a  later 
page.     The  hay  fever  sera  {pollantin,  etc.)  are  based  upon  the  same  idea. 

GELATmUM— Gelatin 

(Gelat) 

The  purified  product  obtained  from  animal  tissues,  as  skin,  ligaments,  and  bones, 
by  treatment  with  boiling  water. 

Summarized  Description, 

Amorphous  solid  in  sheets  or  flakes  or  in  ground  or  shredded  form;  colorless  or 
slightly  yellow;  slight  characteristic  odor  or  taste;  stable  in  air  when  dry,  decomposes 
when  moist;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  softens  with  5  to  10  parts  of  that  fluid; 
soluble  in  hot  water,  acetic  acid  or  glycerin;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether, 
benzene,  carbon  disulphide  or  in  fixed  or  volatile  oils;  a  hot  solution  (1  in  40)  forms  a 
jdly  on  cooling.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  200. 

^  For  tests  for  identity  and  for  imjmrities:  Sulphur  dioxide  (oxidation  to  sulphuric 
acid  and  then  precipitation  with  barium  chloride).  Heavy  metals  and  arsenic  (usual 
tests)  see  U.S.P.,  p.  200  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Remarks. — Gelatin  is  a  mixture  of  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  such  as  glycocoU,  alanine,  leucine,  glutannic  acid,  histidine, 
etc.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  bones  in  water  under  pressure  (as  in  a 
boiler),  skimming  the  solution  of  gelatin  to  remove  fat,  and  clarifying 
if  necessary.  On  cooling  the  gelatin  solidifies,  and  this  is  cut  into  cakes 
and  dried  on  fish-nets.  This  explains  the  netted  marking  on  the  best 
quality  of  the  sheet  gelatin. 

Gltie  is  an  impure  gelatin  made  by  digesting  all  kinds  of  gelatinous  animal  refuse — 
hide,  horns,  hoofs,  as  well  as  bones---by  the  process  just  given. 

Gelatin  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  therein  to  form  a 
jelly  in  which  there  is  a  net-work  of  protein  molecules  enclosing  the 
absorbed  liquid.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  is  not  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  nitric  acid  nor  by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  as  is 
^g-albumen.  The  precipitate  formed  when  its  solution  is  treated  with 
taniiin  is  similar  to  leather  (p.  716).  Its  jelly  is  made  impervious  to 
moisture  by  treatment  with  potassium  dichromate.  Formaldehyde 
acts  in  the  same  way,  and  these  two  chemicals  are  now  used  for  tanning 
finer  grades  of  leather.  The  present  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  gelatin 
contain  no  more  than  ^ooo  of  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  that 
gelatin  capsules  contain  no  more  than  ^^qq  oil  per  cent,  of  that  bleach- 
ing agent.  The  official  test  consists  in  treating  the  gelatin  with  phos- 
phoric acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  distilling  the  sulphur  dioxide  into 
tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  (which  oxidizes  the  HjSOa  into  HsSOO  and 
then  precipitating  the  resulting  sulphate  with  bariiun  chloride. 

GELAXXNUM  GLYCERXNATUM— Glycerinated  Gelatin 

(Gelat    Glycerin.) 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Soak  100  Gm.  gelatin  in  water;  drain  off  the  surplus  water;  add  100  Gm.  glycerin  and 
heat  on  a  water-bath  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Strain  and  then  heat  until  mixture 
weighs  200  Gm.     For  details  see  U.S.P..  p.  200. 

Remarks. — The  faintly  straw-colored  transparent  jelly  thus  pro- 
duced is  U3ed  as  a  suppository  base  (p.  324) ,  although,  from  what  has 
been  said  about  concerning  the  formation  of  leather  from  gelatin,  it 
is  clear  that  this  base  should  not  be  used  in  making  tannin  suppositories. 
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It  is  important  that  all  the  water  be  driven  off  in  making  the  mass,  &< 
provided  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  for  if  any  remains,  the  mass  grovs 
mouldy  and  turns  dark  brown. 

PEPSmUM— Pepan 
(Pepsin.) 

A  mixture  containing  a  proteolytic  ferment  or  enzyme,  obtained  from  the  glandular 
layer  of  the  fredi  stomach  of  the  hog  (Sue  acrofa,  var.  doineatictu  Gray)  (Fam.  Suidai 
It  digests  not  less  than  3000  times  its  own  weight  of  freshly  coagulated  and  disinte- 
grated egff-albumen.  Pepsin  of  a  higher  digestive  power  may  oe  brought  to  this 
standaroDy  admixture  with  pepsin  of  a  lower  digestive  strength  or  sugar  of  milL 
Preserve  it  m  well-closed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Lustrous,  white  or  pale  yellow,  transparent  or  translucent  scales,  or  grains,  or 
spongy  masses,  or  white  or  cream-colored  amorphous  powder;  free  from  offensi^ 
odor;  only  sligntly  hygroscopic;  forms  an  opalescent  solution  with  about  50  parts  of 
water;  almost  insoluDie  in  alcohol,  chloroform  or  ether;  incon>p»atible  with  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths  or  alkali  carbonates;  inactive  in  solutions  containing  more  than  dS 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  313. 

ChiUine  of  A8«a|/.— One-tenth  gramme  of  pepsin  is  dissolved  in  n/12  hydrochlorie 
acid.  Place  10  Gm.  hard-boiled,  Sfted  white  of  eg^  in  a  suitable  bottle,  disintegrate 
the  egg-albumen  by  stirring  with  n/12  hydrochloric  acid  (35  mils  in  all)  then  add  o 
mils  of  the  pepsin  solution  and  macerate  mixture  on  a  water-bath  at  52*^.  for  tvo 
and  one-half  hours  inverting  the  bottle  every  ten  minutes.  Then  transfer  the  mix- 
ture to  a  graduated  measure,  washing  the  digestion  flask  with  enough  disUUed  water  to 
make  the  total  fluid  measure  50  mils.  The  undissolved  albumin  should  not  measore 
more  than  1  mil.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  313. 

Extraction, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  hog's  stomach  is  treated 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  3S^ 
to  45*^0.  until  the  entire  mass  is  fluid,  chloroform  or  sulphurous  add 
being  used  to  prevent  putrefaction,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  over 
night,  whereupon  the  fluid  portion  is  strained  from  the  sediment,  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  which  is  scaled  on  plates 
of  glass. 

In  order  to  free  it  from  peptone,  pepsin  is  sometimes  precipitated  from  the  aodii- 
lated  solution  by  saturating  the  latter  with  sodium  sulphate,  rediaaolving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  diluted  acid  and  finally  separating  the  sodiiun  sulphate  from  tJie  pepsBi 
by  dialysis. 

Remarks, — While  absolutely  pure  pepsin  is  not  known,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  protein  compound.  The  commercial  pepsin,  even  of  the  highest 
strength,  contains  foreign  matter,  such  as  mucus,  peptones,  and  syntonin. 

It  is  rendered  inert  or  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  (including  sodium 
bicarbonate)  and  by  bismuth  subcarbonate  and  subnitrate.  Pepsin  and 
pancreatin  should  not  be  prescribed  together  as  mentioned  on  p.  847. 
Whether  alcohol  markedly  affects  its  action  is  a  matter  of  controverey. 

The  pharmacopoeial  assay  directs  that  10  Gm.  eg^albumin  be  digested  by  5  laili 
of  solution  of  pepem  containing  0. 1  Gm.  in  150  mils.  This  means  that  the  tean  namines 
of  albumin  are  dissolved  by  ^50  of  0.1  Gm.  pepsin;  that  30  Gm.  albumin  wiu  be  dit- 
solved  by  «?{oXj{6oX0.1  Gfm.  pepsin;  and  that  3000  Gm.  albumin  will  be  dis- 
solved by  '^^9^0X^50X0.1  Gm.  pepsin.  Cancellation  of  the  fractions  just  g|^ 
will  show  that  30iX)  Gm.  albumin  are  digested  by  1  Gm.  pepsin  and  such  a  P^Pf^  '* 
designated  as  1  to  3000.  Pepsins  of  weaker  strength  are  known  (such  as  I :  lOuO  and 
1 :  500),  in  each  case  the  larger  number  representing  the  number  of  grains  of  albumia 
which  one  grain  of  the  pepsin  can  dissolve.  These  weaker  pepsins  can  be  oacd  ui 
place  of  the  1 :  3000  pepsin,  provided  a  proportionally  larger  quantity  is  employed, 
the  proportion  needed  being  mversely  the  amount  of  eg^-aTbumen  which  their  pepn 
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diBBolyes.  Thus,  if  we  ueed  1:1800,  pepsin  in  place  of  1:3000  pepsin,  for  every 
1800  grains  of  pepsin  of  1 :  3000  strength,  we  will  require  3000  grains  of  the  1 :  1800. 
It  can  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  such  problems  are  solved  by  all^ation,  the 
method  being  exactly  identical  with  the  reduction  of  alcohol  of  a  certam  strength 
to  that  of  another  strength. 

Pepsin  is  a  valuble  aid  to  digestion.  While  there  are  no  preparations 
of  pepsin  recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  National  Formulary 
gives  recipes  for  saccharcUed  pepsin  (pepsin  10  per  cent.,  sugar  of  milk. 
90  per  cent.)  sohUion  of  pepsin,  aromcUic  solution  of  pepsin  and  aniiseptic 
solution  of  pepsin.  (See  p.  191.)  That  popular  preparation,  compound 
digestive  elixir,  was  dropped  in  the  last  revision  of  the  Formulary, 
although  several  types  of  pepsin  elixirs  are  recognized.     (See  p.  209.) 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

PANCRBATINUM— Pancreatin 

(Pancreat) 

It  contains  enzymes,  consisting  principallv  of  amylopsin,  trypsin  and  steapsin, 
naturally  existing  m  the  pancreas  of  warm-blooded  animals  ana  obtained  from  the 
fresh  pancreas  of  the  hog  {Sus  scrofa  var.  domesiicua  Gray)  (Fam.  Suidce),  or  of  the  ox 
{Bo8  tauruLS  Linn6)  (Fam.  Bovidcs),  It  converts  not  less  than  25  times  its  own  weight 
of  starch  into  soluble  carbohydrates.  Pancreatin  of  a  higher  digestive  power  mav 
be  brought  to  this  standard  by  admixture  with  sugar  of  milk.  Preserve  it  in  well- 
dosed  containers. 

Summarized  Description. 

Cream-colored  amorphous  powder;  faint  but  not  offensive  odor;  slowly  and  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  converts  proteins  into  proteoses  and 
starch  in  dextrins  and  sugars;  active  in  faintly  alkaline  meoia;  strongly  acid  or  alkaline 
solutions  are  inert. 

For  teals  for  identity  and  for  impurities: 

Fats  (etheral  extract  on  evaporation  yields  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  residue) 
see  U.S.  P.,  p.  309. 

Ovlline  of  Assay. — Carefully  wash  potato  starch;  make  the  equivalent  of  7.5  Gm.  of 
the  dried  starch  into  a  mucilage  by  boiling  with  water.  To  this  paste  after  cooling,  is 
added  0.3  Gm.  pancreatin  dissolved  in  10  mils  of  distilled  water.  Keep  the  mixture 
at  40^C.  for  five  minutes  when  all  of  the  starch  should  be  hydrolyzed  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  sample  of  the  digested  past^  does  not  color  diluted  iodine  solution  blue^ 
red  or  violet.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  309. 

Composition. — The  enzymes,  amyloimn,  myopsin,  trypsin^  and  steapsin.  Trypsin 
and  myopsin  digest  albumin,  amylopsin  hydrolyzes  starch,  while  steapsin  emulsifies 
fats. 

Extraction. — The  minced  pancreas  is  macerated  for  some  time  with  water  con- 
taining enough  chloroform  to  prevent  putrefaction.  The  liquid  is  then  expressed 
from  uie  residue,  is  filtered,  and  rapidly  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
45"C. 

Remarks. — ^The  test  for  pancreatin  is  the  estimation  of  its  peptonizing 
power;  that  is,  0.28  gramme  of  pancreatin  and  1.5  grammes  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  should  be  capable  of  converting  the  albumin  of  400  mils 
cows'  milk  into  peptone,  which  is  not  coagulated  by  acetic  acid.  Not 
only  is  this  process  used  as  a  test,  but  the  peptonized  milk  itself  is  some- 
times used  as  a  diet  where  the  stomach  cannot  tolerate  the  natural 
albumin  of  milk. 

The  assay  of  pancreatin  is  based  on  its  ability  to  convert  starch 
into  dextrin  and  maltose;  the  requirements  being  that  one  part  of  pan- 
creatin should  be  able  to  transform  at  least  25  times  its  wei^t  of  starch. 

While  pepsin  acts  as  in  acid  medium,  pancreatin  is  of  value  only 
when  combined  with  mild  alkalies,  and  this  emphasizes  the  absurdity 
of  prescribing  these  two  substances  in.  combination,  a  medium  which 
will  develop  the  activity  of  pepsin  rendering  pancreatin  inert. 
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Pepsin  and  pancreatin  are  of  value  in  dyspepsia,  both  acting  as  food 
digestants;  their  natural  function  in  the  animal  economy.  The  two 
differ,  however,  as  to  the  Idnd  of  food  each  digests,  pepsin  digesting 
albuminoid  matter  in  the  stomach,  while  pancreatin  digests  albuminoids, 
starch,  and  fat  in  the  intestines.  To  be  effective,  pancreatin  should 
be  administered  only  in  enteric  pills.  It  is  a  constituent  of  peptoniziiig 
power  N.F.  (p.  294)  and  pancreatic  solution  N.F.  (p.  191). 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

DIASTASUM— Diastase 

A  mixture  containing  amylolytic  enzymes  obtained  from  an  infusion  of  milt. 
It  converts  not  less  than  50  times  its  weight  of  potato  starch  into  sugars.  Preaene 
it  in  well-closed  containers,  protected  from  light,  heat  and  moisture. 

Summarized  Description, 

Yellowish-white,  odorless  and  tasteless,  amorphous  powder  or  translucent  scales: 
soluble  in  water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol;  its  ability  to  hydrolvsed  starch  is  l»Beiie<i 
by  age  and  by  the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies  and  is  destroyecf  by  heat  or  by  strooc 
acids.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  131. 

OtUline  of  Assay. — Like  that  for  pancreatin,  the  equivalent  of  5  Gm.  dry  staith 
being  digested  by  0.1  Gm.  diastase,  see  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — Diastase  is  the  mixture  of  enzymes,  obtained  by  macerat- 
ing malt  with  cold  water,  and  then  pouring  the  filtered  infusion  into 
double  the  amount  of  strong  alcohol.  Taka  diastase  is  prepuied  by 
treating  wheat  bran  with  a  peculiar  fimgus,  called  in  Japan  ''  moyashi/' 
extracting  the  diastase  thus  formed  with  water,  and  precipitating  with 
alcohol.  Diastase  converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  and  is. 
therefore,  used  in  starchy  indigestion. 

Dose. — 500  milligrammes  (8  grains). 

Papain  is  the  enz3rme  obtained  from  the  milk  juice  of  Carica  papaya, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  general  digestant  and  for  dissaving 
the  diphtheritic  membrane.  Do  not  confuse  this  with  a  liquid  nos- 
trum, papains,  which  is  used  as  a  sedative. 

Emulsin  and  myrosin  are  enz3mies  found  respectively  in  bitter  almond 
and  black  mustard,  and  have  already  been  considered  under  those  head- 
ings.    Of  their  chemistry  but  little  is  known. 

Flesh  is  a  combination  of  fibrous  tissue  with  blood,  albuminoid?, 
and  a  host  of  other  substances,  such  as  the  urea  derivatives,  sarcin  and 
carnin. 

Meat  preparations  used  for  invalid  diet  are  a  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
modern  drug-store,  hence  a  few  words  concerning  these  are  in  place. 
Of  these  meat  products  the  only  ones  of  real  nutritive  value  are  meat' 
juices,  made  by  expressing  the  juice  from  a  slightly  broiled  steak.  These 
juices  decompose  as  rapidly  as  does  meat  itself,  hence  must  be  either 
fortified  by  preservatives  or  dispensed  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition. 
The  writer  knows  of  several  progressive  pharmacists  who  have  built 
up  a  large  trade  in  meat- juice,  preparing  same  fresh  every  day. 

Beef-tea  is  made  by  digesting  finely  chopped  meat  with  warm  wat4?r 
and  straining. 

Beef-extracts  represent  beef-tea  evaporated  in  vacuo — ^being  admin- 
istered redissolved  in  warm  water.  Both  of  these  products  are  practi- 
cally devoid  of  nutritive  qualities,  its  stimulating  action  being  due  to 
the  sarcin  and  carnin  they  contain,  these  bodies  acting  similarly  to  their 
allied  body,  caffeine.  One  authority  has  claimed  that  "beef-tea'* 
has  little  more  nutritive  action  than  has  urine. 
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Milk  is  caseine  emulsion  of  fat  (butter),  containing  milk-sugar  and 
inorganic  salts. 

When  milk  is  treated  with  yeast,  the  milk-sugar  ferments  to  lactic 
acid,  and  if  the  operation  is  carefully  conducted ,  we  obtain  the  phar- 
maceutical called  koumiss.  A  recipe  for  this  liquor  is  found  in  the 
National  Formulary  imder  the  name  of  "lac  fermentatum.'* 

The  original  koumiss  was  made  in  Russia  by  fermenting  mares'  milk 
with  a  peculiar  ferment,  kephir. 

Condensed  milk  is  milk  evaporated  in  vacuo,  and  usually  preserved 
by  addition  of  cane-sugar. 

Solid  eoaporaied  miUc  is  now  on  the  market;  one  brand — "Nutrium" 
— consists  of  40  per  cent,  proteids,  45.7  per  cent,  sugar  of  milk,  8.57 
per  cent,  lime  salts  and  other  minerals,  and  5.73  moisture.  These  powders 
are  made  by  spra3ring  the  milk  into  a  heated  revolving  cylindrical  dryer. 
It  is  said  that  100  pounds  skim  milk  give  10  pounds  nutrium. 

Infant's  food,  of  which  there  are  a  great  host,  can  be  grouped  into 
the  following  classes: 

Milk  Foods. — Such  as  condensed  milk.    Bad  as  exclusive  infant  diet. 

Predigested  Foods. — Milk  foods  digested  with  pepsin  or  pancreatin. 

Cereal  Foods. — Grains  dextrinized  by  heat.  To  be  used  mixed  with 
milk. 

Malted  Foods. — Cereals  digested  with  milk  and  then  dried.  Used 
mixed  with  nulk. 

Mixed  Foods. — (a)  Combinations  of  extract  of  barley  or  wheat  with 
powdered  predigested  milk. 

(6)  Dextrinized  cereals  with  unpredigested  milk  pwwder. 

ANIMAL  DRUGS 

At  this  place  we  will  discuss  those  drugs  of  animal  origin — whole 
animals,  animal  organs,  and  animal  excretions — ^which  are  of  such  com- 
plex composition  that  they  cannot  be  classed  among  definite  chemicals. 
As  examples  of  animal  products  that  are  definite  chemicals  may  be 
cited  lactic  add  (p.  609),  the  animal  fats,  oils,  and  waxes  discussed  in 
Chapter  XLI,  and  the  animal  proteins,  pepsin  and  pancreatiny  discussed 
on  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter.  The  discussion  of  the  other 
animal  products  in  this  chapter  may  be  misleading,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  products  here  considered  are  not  albuminoidal  in  character. 
Ho^w^ever,  as  the  characteristic  compounds  of  most  Uving  animal  tissue 
are  protein  matter,  it  seems  appropriate  to  discuss  animsJ  drugs  at  this 
plAce,  with  the  warning  given  above. 

The  drugs  to  be  considered  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

JVhole  Anmafe.— Cantharides,  U.S.P.,  and  Cochineal,  U.S.P. 

Animal  Organs. — Egg  (or  the  yolk,  Vitellus,  U.S.P.  1890),  isinglass, 
U.S.P-.  1890,  the  musk-sac  (the  contents  thereof  is  official),  thyroidal 
glands,  U.S.P.,  suprarenal  glands,  U.S.P.;  pituitary  body,  U.S.P. 

A.nimal  Excretions. — Oxgall,  U.S.P.;  milk  (see  above). 

ArUitoxins. — ^Antidiphtheritic  serum,  U.S.P.;  antitetanic  serum, 
XJ.S-I*.;  other  serums:  vaccine  virus,  U.S.P. 

CANTHARIS— Cantharides 
(Canthar. — Spanish  FUes — Russian  FUes) 

Tlie  dried  beetle,  Cantharis  vesicaloria  (Linn^)  De  Geer  (Fam.  MeUndece,  Order 
Coleapi^ra),  yielding  not  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  cantharidin.  Preserve  Cantharides 
n  tig^otly  closed  containers,  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride, 
i^rom  time  to  time,  to  prevent  attack  by  insects. 
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Constituents, — Cantharidin,  C10H12O4,  wax,  fat,  etc.     Cantharidin^  the 

vesicating  principle,  is  the  anhydride  of  cantharidinic  acid.     Gadamer 

thinks  that  its  graphic  formula  is 

CH 

CH,— OH  CH— CO 


:.--ciH 


CHr— CH     I      CH— CO 

/ 


It  is  a  neutral  principle  and  might  therefore  be  discussed  more  properlv 
in  Chapter  XLVIII. 

Remarks, — Cantharides  are  beetles,  which  differ  from  flies  in  havipg 
cases  into  which  they  fold  their  wings.  The  active  principle  is  cantharidin. 
which  produces  the  irritating  effects  of  the  drug,  and  which  is  sublimabk 
Hence  care  must  be  observed  in  hovering  over  melting  cantharides  cerate, 
as  thereby  severe  irritation  of  the  eyes  may  ensue. 

Medical  Properties, — Aphrodisiac,  vesicant,  stimulant  to  scalp.  Ad- 
ministered internally  (rarely  nowadays)  in  the  form  of  the  official  tindwt 
(p.  225).  Externally  as  the  official  cerate  (p.  328)  properly  spread 
as  the  official  plaster  (p.  341).  The  pharmacopoeia  also  gives  a  redpe 
for  cantharidal  collodion  (p.  213). 

COCCUS— Cochineal 

The  dried  fem&le  of  the  insect  Coccus  Cacti  (Fam.  Coccida)  enclosing  the  youfig 
larvs. 

Constituents. — Carminic  acid,  wax,  and  fat;  not  more  than  6  per 
cent.  ash. 

ReTnarks. — Cochineal  is  the  female  insect  gathered  while  with  young. 
Carminic  acid,  C22H22O18,  is  discussed  among  the  coloring  principles  on 
p.  783.  Carmine  is  the  insoluble  form  of  carminic  acid,  made  by  precipi- 
tating an  infusion  of  cochineal  with  either  alum  or  potassiiun  bitartrate. 
The  ash  requirement  of  the  Pharmacopoea  (not  more  than  6  per  cen*J 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  cochineal  is  largely  adulterated  with  mineral 
matter. 

Medical  Properties. — Used  entirely  as  a  color.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  solution  of  carmine,  N.F.  (p.  190)  and  cochineal  color,  N  J. 
(p.  190)  are  usually  employed. 

Ovi  Vitellum  Recens  (XJ.S.P.  1890;  N.F.  IV),  or  yolk  of  e^,  contains  50  per  cent.  g{ 
fixed  oil  emulsionized  by  proteins  (vitellin,  livitin,  etc.).  Tne  yolk  oontams  abcHit 
12  per  cent,  of  lecithin  (p.  670)  and  a  yellow  coloring  matter  caUed  ovochromin.  It 
is  used  as  a  protective  dressing  and  for  making  emiuision  of  cod-liver  oil  (p.  261). 

Ichthyocolla  (U.S.P.  1890),  or  isinglass,  represents  the  dried  ''sounds'*  (swimmisit 
bladders)  of  the  Russian  sturgeon,  Acipenser  Huso,  whose  eg^  (roe)  consUtote  tb&s 
delicacy,  caviar.  It  is  almost  pure  gelatin,  and  is  the  adhesive  constituent  of  roKirt 
plater.     (EmpUuUrum  IchthyocdloB,  U.S.P.  1890). 

MOSCHUS— Musk 
TMosch. — Tonquin  Musk — Deer  Musk) 

The  dhed  secretion  from  the  preputial  foUicles  of  Moschus  moKhiferus  lioc^ 
(Fam.  MosekidcB),     Preserve  it  carefuUy  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 
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ConsUiuerUa. — ^Ammonia,  cholesterin,  (p.  670),  fat,  wax,  odorous 
principle. 

Remarks. — By  '^preputial  follicles"  is  meant  a  little  sac  situated 
between  the  navel  and  the  penis  of  the  musk  deer  {Moschus  moschiferus) , 
an  animal  that  lives  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  Official  musk 
is  the  "secretion" — the  contents — of  this  sac.  It  is  used  largely  in 
perfumery.^  Bear  in  mind  that  artificial  musk  (p.  736)  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  drug,  save  its  similar  perfimie. 

Medical  Properties. — Powerful  stimulant,  of  especial  value  in  the 
exhaustion  that  comes  with  pneumonia.  While  little  used,  it  is  badly 
needed  when  desired,  and  that  of  the  best  quality;  hence  the  pharmacist 
should  always  be  ready  to  furnish  a  high  grade  of  musk  on  demand. 
The  tincture  (p.  229)  is  official. 

Dose, — 250  milligrammes  (4  grains). 

THYROmSlTM  SICCUM— Dried  Thyroids 

(Thyroid.  Sice. — Glandulae  Thyroideae  Siccse,  U.S.P.  VIII — Desiccated 

Thyroid  Glands) 

The  thyroid  glands  of  atiiinals  which  are  used  for  food  by  man,  freed  from  connec- 
tive tissue  and  fat,  dried  and  powdered,  and  containing  not  less  than  0.17  per  cent,  nor 
more  than  0.23  per  cent,  of  iodine  (I  =  126.92)  in  thyroid  combination.  One  part  of 
Dried  Thyroids  corresponds  to  approximately  5  parts  of  the  fresh  glands. 

Summarized  Despriplion. 

Yellowish,  amorphous  powder;  slight  characteristic  odor;  must  be  free  from  iodine 
in  inorganic  form;  moisture,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.;  ash,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  443. 

For  testa  for  identity  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Constituents. — Thyroidin,  combined  with  proteid  matter,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  tiiyroid  gland  is  found  in  the  neck  of  man  and  other 
ii.nimAla  and  its  abnormal  development  represents  the  disease  called 
goiter.  The  activity  of  the  gland,  when  used  as  medicine,  is  proportional 
to  its  organic  iodine  content;  some  specimens  containing  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent. 

Medical  Properties. — Furnishes  iodine  in  non-irritating  and  easily  ab- 
sorbable form.    Used  in  goiter,  obesity,  etc. 

Dose. — 100  milligrammes  (13^  grains). 

SUPRASENALUM  SICCUM— Dried  Suprarenals 

(Supraren.  Sice. — Glandulse  SuprarenalesSiccce  U.S.P.  VIII — Desiccated 

Suprarenal  Glands 

The  suprarenal  glands  of  animals  which  are  used  for  food  by  man,  cleaned,  dried, 
freed  from  fat,  ana  powdered^  and  containing  not  less  than  0.4  per  cent,  nor  more 
th&n  0.6  per  cent,  of  epinephrine,  the  active  principle  of  the  suprarenal  gland.  One 
part  of  Dried  Suprarenals  represents  approximately  6  parts  of  fresh  glands,  free  from 
fat.  If  assayed  biologically  one  oramme  of  Dried  Suprarenals  contains  the  equivalent 
of  ten  miUigrammes  of  leevo-methylamino-ethanol-catechol. 

Summarized  Desariplion. 

Yellowish-brown,  amorphous  powder;  slight  characteristic  odor;  partially  soluble 
in  -water f  moisture,  not  more  than  7  per  cent. ;  ash,  not  more  than  7  per  cent.  For 
details  see  U.S.P..  p.  424. 

For  tests  for  identity  and  for  assay  see  U.S.P.  and  also  Part  V  of  this  book. 

Constituents. — Epinephrin,  fat,  proteids,  ash,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  word  "suprarenal"  means  "above  the  kidney,"  and 
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explains  the  location  of  this  gland  in  the  animal  body.     Epinephrin  is  a 
basic  body  described  on  p.  720. 

This  alkaloid  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state  is  now  largely  advertised 
under  the  names  adrenalin^  suprareninf  culrin,  etc. 

Medical  Properties, — Increases  blood-pressure,  hence  of  value  in 
shock.  Relieves  inflanunation  of  mucous  membrane,  hence  reconmiended 
for  catarrh,  hay-fever,  etc.  • 

'  Dose. — Of  glands,  250  milligrammes  (4  grains).    For  external  use  an 
aqueous  or  oily  solution  of  the  active  principle  (1 :  100,000)  is  preferable. 

HYPOPHYSIS  SICCA— Desiccated  Hypophysis 
(Hypophysis  Sic. — ^Desiccated  Pituitary  Body) 

The  posterior  lobe  obtained  from  the  pituitary  body  of  cattle,  cleaned,  dried,  tod 
powdered. 

Summarized  Description. 

.Yellowish  or  ^ayish  amorphous  powder;  characteristic  odor;  partiaUy  soluble  in 
water.     For  details  see  U.S.?.,  p.  226. 

« 

Remarks. — This  new  official  substance  is  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pitu- 
itary gland,  which  is  a  pale  reddish  body  attached  to  the  undoBurfaoe 
of  the  cerebrum.  This  gland  not  only  exercises  a  marked  influence 
on  the  brain  wherein  it  is  found  but  also  on  the  entire  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  posterior  lobe  contains  a  substance  having  marked  influ^ce 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  uterus. 

Medical  Properties, — Used  in  various  forms  of  hemorrhage. 

Dose. — ^30  milligrammes  (J^  grain). 

LIQUOR  HYPOPHYSIS— Solution  of  Hypophysis 
(Liq,  Hypophysis — Solution  of  the  Pituitary  Body) 

A  solution  containing  the  water-soluble  principle  or  principles  from  the  frash  pos- 
terior lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  of  cattle. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Extract  the  hypophvsis  with  acidulated  water,  boil,  filter,  sterilise  and  seal  in 
sterile  ampuls.    See  U.S. P. 

Summarized  Description. 

Almost  colorless,  transparent  liquid;  faint  characteristic  odor.  For  detaib  see 
U.S.?.,  p.  247. 

Outline  of  Assay. — One  mil  of  solution  diluted  20,000  times  has  the  same  actrri^ 
on  the  uterus  of  a  virsdn  guinea-pig  as  has  a  1  to  20,000,000  solution  of  betariminasolyt- 
ethylamine.    See  U.S. P. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  description  of  this  new  official  solution,  when 
read  with  what  has  just  been  said  about  the  pituitary  gland,  is  sdf- 
explanatory.  ^ 

Dose. — 1  mil  (15  minims).  f\ 

•»• 

FEL  BOVIS— Oxgall 

The  fresh  bile  of  the  ox,  Bos  taurus  Linn^  (Fam.  Bovida). 

Summarized  Description. 

Brown-green  or  dark  green  viscid  liqmd;  characteristic  odor;  disagreeable  bittar 
taste;  sp.  gr.  1.015  to  1.025;    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  164. 

Color  Test. — Brown  red,  then  carmine,  then  purple,  then  violet,  when  fa«ated  «» 
sugar  solution,  followed  by  sulphuric  acia.     For  details  see  U.S.P. 
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Consiiiuenta, — Sodium  salts  of  glycocholic  acid  and  taurocholic  acid; 
lecithin;  choleslerin;  the  bile-pigments,  bilirubin,  biliverdin,  etc.;  mucin; 
water,  85  per  cent.  The  two  acids  above  mentioned  are  combinations 
of  cholalic  acid,  Ct4H4oOs,  with  glycocoll  (p.  604),  and  with  taurine  (p. 
604)  respectively.  Cholesterin  is  an  alcohol  (C14H46OH)  whose  chemistry 
is  little  understood.  laocholestertn  will  be  remembered  as  the  alcohol 
with  which  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids  are  united  in  wool-fat 
(p.  662). 

Remarks. — Bile  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  is  designed  to  emul- 
sionize  and  assimilate  fats.  The  test  given  above,  depending  on  the 
play  of  colors,  when  bile  is  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  (Petten- 
kofer's  test),  is  very  characteristic. 

Medical  Properties. — ^Laxative  and  cholagogue.  Almost  invariably 
used  in  the  of&cial  extract  (p.  276). 

Fel  Bovis  Porificatom  (TJ.S.P.  VIII),  or  purified  oxgaU,  was  a  form  of  pitular  extract 
of  oxgall.     It  is  now  replaced  by  the  official  powdered  extract  of  oxgall  (p.  276). 

SERUM  ANTIDXPHTHERICITM— Antidiphtheric  Serum 

(Ser.  Antidiph. — Diphtheria  Antitoxin) 

A  fluid,  having  a  potency  of  not  less  than  250  antitoxic  units  per  mil,  separated 
from  the  coa^lat^  blood  of  the  horse,  Equus  CctbaUtu  Linn^  (Fam.  Efuid(B)y  or  other 
large  domestic  animal,  which  has  been  properly  immimised  against  diphtheria  toxin. 
It  must  be  kept  in  sealed  glass  containers  m  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperature  between 
4.5**  and  15*^0. 

Summarized  Description. 

Yellowish  or  yellow-brown,  transparent  or  slightly  turbid  liquid  sometimes  with 
a  slight  sediment;  odorless  or  with  odor  of  antiseptic  employed;  loses  potency  on 
aging,  must  be  sterile;  phenol  or  cresol  may  be  used  as  preservatives  in  proper  specified 
quantities;  total  solids,  not  more  than  20  per  cent. ;  sera  must  not  have  a  lower  potency 
tnan  250  units  per  mil  and  must  be  prepared  in  a  factory  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  outline  of  the  federal  labelling  law  is  given;  standard 
of  strength  is  that  established  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

SERUM  ANTmiPHTHERICUM  PURXFICATUM— Purified 

Antidiphtheric  Serum 

(Ser.  Antidiph.  Purif. — ^Antidiphtheric  Globulins — Concentrated  Diph- 
theria Antitoxin — Diphtheric  Antitoxin  Globulins — Refined  and 

Concentrated  Diphtheria  Antitoxin) 

A  solution  in  physiological  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  certain  antitoxic  sub- 
stances, proteins  obtained  from  the  blood  serum  or  plasma  of  the  horse,  Equtut 
CctbcdltisiAnn^  (Fam.  EquidoB).  or  other  large  domestic  animal,  which  has  been  prop- 
erly immunized  against  diphtheria  toxin.  After  the  serum  or  plasma  from  the  im- 
munised animal  has  been  collected,  the  antitoxin-bearing  globulins  are  separated  from 
the  other  constituents  of  the  serum  or  plasma  and  dissolved  in  water,  and  sufficient 
sodium  chloride  is  then  added  to  make  a  solution  containing  from  0.6  to  0.9  per 
cent,  of  the  salt.  It  has  a  potency  of  not  less  than  250  antitoxic  units  per  mil.  It 
must  be  kept  in  sesJed  glass  contamers  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperatiure  between 
4.5**  and  16^C. 
Summarized  Description. 

Transparent  or  slightly  opalescent  liquid,  sometimes  with  a  slight  deposit,  other 
properties  like  antidiphtheric  serum. 

SERUM  ANTtDIPHTHERICUM  SICCUM— Dried  Antidiphtheric  Serum 

(Ser.  Antidiph.  Sice. — Dried  Diphtheria  Antitoxin) 

Dried  Antidiphtheric  Serum  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  either  Antidiphtheric 
Serum  or  Purified  Antidiphtheric  Serum  in  a  vacuum,  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
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desicating  agent,  or  by  passing  over  it  a  current  of  warm  air  freed  from  bacteria.  It 
has  the  potency  of  not  less  than  4000  units  per  grrjnme.  It  must  be  kept  in  her- 
metically sealed,  amber-colored  glass  contameis  hoe  from  air,  at  a  temperature 
between  4.5^  and  15°C.,  preferably  in  a  dark  place.- 

Summarized  Description, 

Orange  or  yellowish  flakes,  or  small  lumps,  or  yellowish-white,  odoiieas  pomkr; 
readily  soluble  in  nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  forming  an  opalescent  and  sCghtly 
▼iscous  fluid;  other  properties  like  antidiphtheric  serum. 

SERUM  ANTITETANICUM— Antitetanic  Serum 
(Sen  Antitetan. — ^Tetanus  Antitoxin) 

A  fluid  having  the  latency  of  not  less  than  100  units  per  mil,  separated  from  the 
coagulated  blood  of  the  horse,  Equua  CabcMus  Linn6  (Fam.  Eqiddai),  or  oiher  large 
domestic  animal,  which  has  been  properly  immunized  against  tetanus  toxin.  It  moat 
be  kept  in  sealed  glass  containers  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperature  between  4.S' 
and  IS^'C. 

Summariged  DescrivHan, 

Yellowish  or  yellow-brown  transparent  or  slightly  turbid  liquid  sometimes  with  a 
slight  deposit;  odorless  or  smelling  like  the  antiseptic  used;  other  description  like  that 
for  antidiphtheric  serum. 

SERUM  ANTITETANICirM  PURIFICATUM— Purified 

Antitetanic  Serum 

(Ser.  Antitetan.  Purif. — Antitetanic  Globulins — Concentrated 

Tetanus  Antitoxin — Refined  and  Concentrated  Tetanus 

Antitoxin — Tetanus  Antitoxic  Globulins) 

A  solution  in  physiological  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  certain  antitoxic  nib- 
stances  obtained  from  the  olood  serum  or  plasma  of  the  horse,  Equtu  CabaUus  liimft 
(Fam.  Equid(B)f  or  other  large  domestic  animal,  which  has  been  properly  immimiaed 
against  tetanus  toxin.  After  the  serum  or  plasma  from  the  immunised  animal  has 
been  collected,  the  antitoxin-bearing  globulins  are  separated  from  the  other  ooostita- 
ents  of  the  serum  or  plasma  and  dissolved  in  water,  and  sufficient  sodium  chloride  is 
then  added  to  make  a  solution  containing  from  0.6  to  0.9  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  It 
has  a  potency  of  not  less  than  100  units  per  mil.  It  must  be  kept  in  sealed  gla« 
containers  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperature  between  4.5°  and  IS^'C. 

Summarized  Deacripiion. 

Transparent  or  slightly  opalescent  liquid,  sometimes  with  a  slight  deposit;  odofkai 
or  smelling  like  the  antiseptic  used;  other  description  like  that  for  antidiphtheric 
serum. 

SERUM  ANTITETANlCnM  SICCUM— Dried  Antitetanic 

Serum 

(Ser.  Antitetan.  Sice. — Dried  Tetanus  Antitoxin) 

Dried  Antitetanic  Serum  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  either  Antitetanic 
Serum  or  Purified  Antitetanic  Serum  in  a  vacuum,  over  sulphuric  add  or  other  desic- 
cating agent,  or  by  passing  over  it  a  current  of  warm  air  freed  from  bacteria.  It 
has  a  potency  of  not  less  than  1000  units  per  gramme. '  It  must  be  kept  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  amber-colored  glass  containers,  free  from  air,  at  a  temperature  betwees 
4.5°  and  I5°C.  preferably  in  a  dark  place. 

Summarized  Deeaription, 

Orange  or  yellowish  flakes,  or  small  lumps  or  yellowish-white,  odorleaa.  powder, 
readily  soluble  in  9  parts  of  distilled  water,  forming  an  opalescent  and  slightly  visooos 
fluid;  other  description  like  that  for  antidiphtheric  serum. 

Remarks. — ^The  subject  of  antitoxins,  of  which  the  six  ofiSicials  out- 
lined above  are  the  prominent  examples,  is  more  medical  than  pharxnar 
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ceutic,  and  these  products  can  never  be  made  by  the  retail  pharmacist, 
a  large  well-equipped  and  aseptic  plant  being  essential  to  their  successful 
manufacture.  Because  of  this  fact  the  admission  of  these  substances 
into  the  pharmacopceia  caused  much  discussion  and  the  final  decision 
as  to  admitting  the  six  now  official  products  was  based  on  the  desire  to 
secure  a  uniform  standard  for  this  important  form  of  medication. 

As  to  the  theory  of  antitoxins,  Behring  showed  that  most  animals 
when  infected  with  certain  diseases  are  capable  of  generating  in  their 
bloodHserum  substances  (antitoxins)  capable  of  neutralizing  the  poison- 
ous matter  (toxins)  transmitted  to  the  blood  by  the  organism  producing 
the  disease;  and^  further,  that  the  (question  as  to  whether  the  animsd 
survives  or  succumbs  to  the  disease  is  a  question  as  to  which  predomi- 
nates, the  toxin  or  the  antitoxin. 

Applying  this  idea  in  the  manufacture  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  the 
animal  (usually  a  horse)  is  inoculated  with  cultures  of  diphtheria  germs, 
first  in  small  doses  then  in  large  ones.  A  mild  case  of  the  disease  is 
thus  produced  in  the  animal,  which  immediately  combats  the  toxin  by 
the  formation  of  the  antitoxin.  As  increased  doses  of  the  toxin  are 
administered,  an  increased  amount  of  antitoxin  is  produced  imtil,  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  animal  has  stored  up  so  much  antitoxin  in 
its  blood-serum  that  it  becomes  ''immune." 

A  certain  quantity  of  blood  (5  to  10  Kters)  is  then  removed  through 
the  jugular  vein,  allowed  to  stand  until  the  albiuninoids  separate  by 
coa^lation,  and  the  liquid  portion  (the  serum)  is  then  mixed  with  some 
antiseptic  (phenol,  cresol,  etc.),  is  standardized,  and  then  put  into  glass 
tubes  which  are  immediately  sealed. 

The  pharmacopceia  directs  that  the  standards  of  strength  expressed 
in  units  of  antitoxic  power — *' immunity  unit" — ^be  that  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  Thus  antidiphtheric 
serum  U.S.P.  and  purified  antidiphtheric  serum  U.S.P.  must  have  a 
potency  of  not  less  than  250  antitoxic  imits  per  mil.  A  brief  explanation 
of  this  statement  is  in  order. 

The  toxin  (as  the  culture  of  the  germ  is  called)  is  prepared  and  admin- 
istered to,  say,  a  dozen  guinea-pigs  of  the  same  weight  (250  grammes) ; 
to  each  a  different  dose.  The  smallest  amount  killing  one  of  the  guinea- 
pigs  within  four  days  is  ''the  minimum  fatal  dose."  One  hundred  times 
this  quality  of  toxin  is  mixed  with  various  amoimts  of  the  antitoxin 
serum,  and  administered  to  a  second  batch  of  guinea-pigs.  The  smallest 
amount  of  the  antitoxic  serum  which  prevents  the  hundred-fold  dose  of 
toxin  from  being  fatal  to  the  guinea-pig  represents  the  "  immunity  unit; " 
100  times  this  volume  of  serum  represents  100  units;  3000  times  this 
volume  represents  3000  units,  and  so  on. 

The  amounts  of  toxin  and  antitoxin  serum  involved  in  guinea-pig 
testing  is  very  small — J^oo  niil  of  the  toxin  is  apt  to  be  fatal;  while  ^oo 
mil    of  the   antitoxic   serum  often  represents  one  "immunity  unit."    - 
Hence  the  tests  are  carried  out  with  diluted  toxin  and  antitoxin  of 
known  strength. 

The  absolute  strength  of  the  same  volume  of  different  batches  of 
serum  may  vary  materially,  hence  the  dosage  is  by  "immunity  units," 
and  not  by  volume.  Thus  in  one  case  3000  units  may  be  in  30  mils  of 
serum;  in  another  in  50  mils  of  serum. 

Of  the  six  sera  now  official,  only  one — antidiphtheric  serum — was  recog- 
nized by  U.S.P.  VIII.  Of  the  other  two  forms  of  diphtheria  antitoxin 
now  official,  purified  antidiphtheric  serum  is  a  refinement  of  the  original 
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form,  consisting  of  the  antitoxin-beaiing  globulins  precipitated  from  the 
original  serum  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  then  dissolved  by  us(^  of 
saturated  sodium  chloride  solution.  This  purified  serum  has  the  same 
potency  as  has  the  original  serum. 

Dried  antidiphtheric  serum  is  prepared  from  either  of  those  just 
mentioned  by  evaporation  of  the  water  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
heat.     It  has  ten  times  the  potency  of  the  fluid  sera  just  described. 

Likewise  the  present  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  three  forms  of  anti- 
tetanic  serum;  the  regular  tetanus  antitoxin^  the  antitetanic  globulins  and 
the  dried  antitetanic  serum.  It  will  be  noticed  on  reading  the  pharma- 
copoeial  monographs  for  these  sera,  that  are  summarized  above,  that  the 
standard  of  antitoxic  power  of  these  has  been  fixed  at  100  imit€  per 
gramme  for  the  first  two  and  at  1000  imlts  per  gramme  for  the  third. 

Doses. — Of  the  antidiphtheric  sera:  curative,  10,000  units.  Protect- 
ive, 1000  units.  Of  the  antitetanic  sera:  curative,  10,000  units.  Pro- 
tective, 1500  units. 

Similar  antitoxins  for  snake-bite,  bubonic  plague^  and  glanders  are 
now  on  the  market,  and  all  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  namely, 
from  the  serum  of  animals  infected  with  the  special  disease  for  which  the 
antitoxin  is  intended. 

VIRUS  VACCIinCUM— Vaccine  Virus 

(Virus  Vaccin. — Glycerinated  Vaccine  Virus — Smallpox  Vaccine — 

Jennerian  Vaccine) 

The  pustules  of  vaccinia  or  cowpox  from  vaccinated  animals  of  the  bovine  species, 
removed  and  prepared  under  aseptic  conditions.  Preserve  it  at  a  temperature  between 
4.5^  and  15*'C.,  protected  from  ught. 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Vaccine  pulp  is  triturated  or  ground,  strained  and  made  with  a  smooth  emulsiiin 
with  glycerin.     See  U.S.P.,  p.  487. 

Summarized  SpecificcUiona. 

Vaccine  virus  must  be  prepared  in  a  factory  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  from  animals  free  from  disease  and  inspected  by  govern- 
ment veterinarians;  the  virus  must  be  examined  bacteriologically;  must  be  marketed 
in  sterile  containers  and  must  be  labelled  as  provided  for  in  the  federal  regulationB. 

Remarks. — Although  vaccine  virus  has  been  used  for  many  years, 
the  present  is  the  first  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  to  give  it  official 
recognition.  As  the  official  monograph  outlined  above  shows,  this  vaccine 
is  the  virus  from  the  sores  upon  a  heifer  which  has  been  inoculated  with 
cowpox.  While  antitoxins  contain  the  principles  protecting  one  against 
the  poison  of  a  disease,  vaccines  contain  the  substance  that  produce  the 
disease.  Thus  vaccine  virus  gives  a  man  the  comparatively  mild  disease, 
cowpox,  and  the  sufferer  develops  in  his  blood  the  cowpox  antitoxin, 
which  protects  him  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 

The  virus  was  formerly  marketed  as  a  dry  coating  on  ivory  point.-^ 
or  on  quills.  Now  it  is  almost  always  dispensed  in  glycerinic  emulsiori 
in  sealed  tubes. 

Note  that  vaccine  virus,  as  well  as  the  antitoxins,  must  be  kept  in  u 

cool  place,  and  that  they  detefiorate  with  age. 

• 

Opsonins  are  substances  which,  introduced  into  the  blood,  act  on  disease  bac> 
teria,  so  changing  them  as  to  cause  them  to  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  phacocytes, 
those  bodies  found  in  the  blood,  and  upon  whose  preservation  depends  the  wdl-beific 
of  the  animal.  Bacteria  not  so  treated  attack  the  phagocytes,  producing  the  varioc^ 
bacterial  diseases.     Each  species  of  bacteria  has  its  special  opsonin,  and  these  QspaamsM^ 
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or  bacterial  vaccines,  can  be  prepared  by  making  cultures  of  the  special  bacteria, 
killing  them,  suspending  in  normal  saline  solution,  and  sterilizing  at  W^C.  Such 
products  are  ususdly  called  bacterial  vaccines. 
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Riedel,  C.  A.,  7,  1913,  802;  Serono  and  Palozzi,  C.  A.,  5,  1911,  2858;  Barbieri,  C.  A., 
7   1913  92. 

JcAMyocoflo.— Smith,  A.J.P.,  3,  1831,  17. 

Afwik.— (General)  Anon.,  Sch.  Wsch.  Ch.  Ph.,  50,  1912,  12.  (Constituents) 
Blondeau  and  Guibourt,  Jl.  de  ph.,  6,  1820,  105. 

Thyroid  (?ian<i«.— Beebe,  A.J.P.,  83,  1911,  56. 

Suprarenal^  Glands.— kh^,  A.J.P.,  52,  1904,  292;  Beckwith,  Jl.  A.Ph.A.,  3,  1914, 
1547. 

Ox^.— (Constituents)  Gobley,  Jl.  de  ph.  et  ch.,  13],  30,  1856,  241;  Lassar. 
Cohn,  B.,  26,  1893,  146;  Maly,  A.,  181,  1876,  106.  (Tests)  Pettenkofifer,  A.J.P., 
17,  1845,  114. 
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PwrifiBd  Qavatt.— Berzelius,  through  Wiegand,  A.  J.P.,  32,  1894,  347. 

ArtHdiphiheric  iSerum.— Behiing  and  Kitasato,  Ph.  Jl.,  (3],  21,  1890,  557;  Mc- 
Clintock,  A.Ph.A.,  44,  1896,  254;  Hewlett,  Ph.  JL,  73.  1904,  377. 

Vacdne  FtriM.— Stewart,  JL  A.Ph.A.,  4,  1915,  1440. 

AnHtoxiiM  and  Foecines.— Yarbrough,  West.  Dr.,  32,  1910,  121;  Diner,  Jl. 
A.Ph.A.,  3,  1914,  177. 

Ojwomn*.— Warner,  Am.  Dr.,  51,  1907,  389. 


PART  V 

PHARMACEUTIC  TESTING 

CHAPTER   LII 

INTRODUCTORY 

On  the  foregoing  pages  enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  examining  pharmaceuticals  and  chemicals,  both  as  to  com- 
position and  also  the  quantity  of  each  component.  The  subject  of 
such  testing  is  called  analytic  chemistry,  a  branch  of  science  the  many 
details  of  which  are  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  In  the 
few  chapters  that  follow  only  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  pharma- 
ceutic testing  as  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia  will  be  given,  and  for 
complete  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  one  of  the  several  books  on 
analytic  chemistry  mentioned  in  the  Preface. 

Analytic  chemistry  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions — qualitative 
analysiSf  which  aims  to  find  the  constituents  of  a  compound,  and  guan- 
tiUUive  analysis,  by  means  of  which  we  can  estimate  the  quantity  of  each 
ingredient.  Quantitative  analysis  is,  in  turn,  divided  into  three  classes: 
Gravimetric,  volumetric,  gasometric  and  colorimetric  analysis. 

Oravimetric  analysis  is  where  the  quantity  of  ingredient  is  estimated 
by  conversion  into  an  insoluble  compound  containing  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredient,  collecting  and  weighing  the  precipitate,  and 
from  the  weight  obtained  estimating  the  amount  of  the  ingredient  by 
molecular  proportions. 

Volumetric  analysis  (or  titration)  is  where  the  quantity  of  ingredi- 
ent is  estimated  from  the  amoimt  of  a  definite  standard  solution  of  a 
chemical  {volumetric  solution)  required  to  combine  with  it  exactly; 
the  amount  of  this  volumetric  solution  required  exactly  to  complete 
the  reaction  is  usually  denoted  by  the  change  in  color  produced  by  a 
third  chemical,  called  an  indicator. 

Assaying  is  a  term  applied  in  pharmacy  to  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  active  ingredient  of  a  mixed  product,  notably  a  drug.  As 
the  quantity  is  sometimes  estimated  by  gravimetric  analysis  and  some- 
times by  volumetric  analysis,  the  process  is  merely  a  modification  of 
these,  the  only  difference  being  that  some  process  of  extraction  must 
first  be  employed. 

The  apparatus  used  in  pharmaceutic  testing  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  chapters  comprising  Part  I.  For  quaUtative  analysis,  funnels, 
beakers,  spritz-bottles,  flasks,  evaporating  dishes,  filter-paper,  and 
Bunsen  burners  are  required,  and  these  have  already  been  described. 
In  addition  thereto  it  is  necessary  to  have  test-tubes  and  test-tube 
racks  (p.  145);  red  and  blue  litmus-paper  (which  is  filter-paper  dipped 
in  a  decoction  of  the  lichen,  litmus,  and  treated  with  acid  to  make  it 
redy  or  alkali  to  make  it  blue);  blue  glass;  and  platinum  wire  and  foil. 

The  chemical  to  be  analyzed  is  usually  made  into  a  solution  and 
treated  with  solutions  of  other  chemicals.    Such  solutions  are  called 
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test  sduHons.  This  phrase  is  frequently  abbreviated  to  T£.  (aample, 
potassium  iodide  T.S.). 

The  test  solutions  are  usually  prepared  by  TTiaking  a  10  to  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  chemical  (called  reagent)  in  distilled  water,  bu( 
many  of  the  test  solutions  must  be  prepared  by  special  treatmenL 
A  recipe  for  each  test  solution  directed  by  the  pharmacopceia  is  fouul 
ia  the  appendix  to  that  standard  (pp.  521-554),  to  which  the  readnis 
referred. 

These  test  solutions  should  be  kept  in  special  bottles,  doeed  dtber 
with  glass  or  rubber  stoppers.  Such  a  teat  solution  botUe  is  sbown  in 
Fig.  246. 

While  most  quaUtative  analyses  are  performed  with  test  solutioia, 
the  reagent,  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  employed  as  a  gas  and  is  a'mally 
generated  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ferrous  sulphide  in  s  Kipp's 
generator  (Fig.  247),  which  acta  automatically.  Then  sometimes  the 
reagent  is  employed  in  solid  form.    Thus,  borax  is  fused  tor  the  bom 
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bead  teat,  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  are  melted  on  plati- 
num foil  in  aeveral  of  the  fusion  teats,  etc. 

In  quantitative  analysis  the  apparatus  used  are  cniciUes,  deac- 
cators,  analytic  balances,  measuring  vessels,  such  as  burettes  (Fig-  24*1 
pipettes,  measuring  cylinders,  100-miI  and  1000-mil  bottles.  T» 
reagents  used  are  practically  the  same  as  in  qualitative  analysis,  viu 
the  additional  line  of  volumetric  solutions,  the  manufacture  of  "l""' 
will  be  discussed  a  few  pages  farther  on. 

In  drug  assays  the  apparatus  ia  practically  the  same  as  that  y^ 
mentioned,  but  in  addition  thereto,  since  the  active  principle  is  uswllT 
extracted  by  shaking  out  of  the  watery  solution  with  ether  or  cUora^ 
(separation  from  an  immiscible  solvent),  a  aeparatoiy  funnel  isrequirw- 

The  detection  of  the  ingredients  of  a  compound  in  qualitative  aawj- 
aia  is  accomplished  in  several  ways: 

I.  By  production  of  a  eharaderiatic  precipitate:  thus  a  solution  «* 
sulphate  when  mixed  with  barium  chloride  T.S.  gives  a  white  [Heap"*'*' 
insoluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 
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II.  By  production  of  a  characlenalic  color  in  a  solution:  thus  a  diluted 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  gives  a  deep  azure  blue  solution  with  excess 
of  ammonia  water. 

III.  By  production  of  a  characteristic  odor:  thus  an  acetate  warmed 
with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  pleasant  odor  of  acetic  ether. 

IV.  By  transmitting  a  characteristic  color  to  a  colorless  Bunsen  flame: 
thus  a  trace  of  sodium  salt  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  a  Bunsen 
flame  makes  it  a  vivid  yellow. 

V.  By  giving  a  characteristic  color  to  a  borax  bead:  thus  if  borax  is 
fused  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  and  a  trace  of  a  manganese  salt  added 
to  the  bead,  which  is  then  fused  once  more,  the  cooled  solidified  bead 
will  be  foimd  to  possess  a  beautiful  amethyst  color. 

VI.  By  giving  a  characteristic  color  to  specially  prepared  tesUjM/per: 
thus  borax  gives  bufif-colored  turmeric  paper  a  red-brown  tint. 

VII.  By  producing  a  play  of  colors  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
reagent  on  a  porcelain  surface:  thus  most  alkaloids  give  characteristic 
color  reactions  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  trace 
of  potassiiun  dichromate. 

VIII.  By  leaving  a  characteristic  residue  on  heating  on  charcoal  vrith  a 
blow^pe:  thus  zinc  salts  when  treated  with  cobaltous  nitrate  and  heated 
with  a  blow-pipe  leave  a  vivid  green  spot. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pharmacopoeia  makes  use  of  all  of  these 
several  means  of  identity,  and  a  classification  of  the  qualitative  tests 
of  the  pharmacopceia  will  comprise  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LIII 


THE  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  TESTS  OF  THE 

PHARMACOPCEIA 

Free  chlorine  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodine. 
This  test  is  tued  to  detect  free  chlorine  in: 

SJtSnTdri&c  Ada  }  P-  d«t«^«.  -  U.S.P. 

Benzoic  Acid, — A  modified  silver  nitrate  test.    See  U.S.P.,  p.  8. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides  give,  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  add,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  water. 
This  precipitate  is  silver  chloride  (AgCl). 

The  following  of&cial  chemicals  are  submitted  to  this  test  for  chlorides. 
In  some  cases,  slight  modifications  are  directed  and  therefore  for  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  monograph  in  the  pharmacopceia. 

Pbbsbnt  as  Ingredients 

Hydrochloric  add.  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride. 

Sodium  Chloride.  (kid  and  Sodium  Chloride. 

Ammonium  Chloride.  AmmonicUed  Mercury. 

Calcium  Chloride.  Pilocarpine  Hydrochloride, 

Zinc  Chloride.  Quinine  Hydrochloride. 

Ferric  Chloride.  Cocaine  Hydrochloride. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride.  Hydrastine  Hydrochloride, 

Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride.  Quinine  Hydrochloride. 

Chlorides  Sought  as  Impurity. — The  diversified  modifications  of  the 
test  necessary  to  adopt  it  to  the  different  conditions,  obtaining  with  the 
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several  chemicals  tested,  make  classification  difficult.  For  this  reason 
the  reader  is  referred,  for  details,  to  the  appropriate  monograph  in  the 
pharmacopoeia. 

Diluted  Hydrobromic  Add  StronUum  Iodide. 

DibtUed  Hydriodic  Add,  Zinc  SrdpkaU. 

DUtUed  Hydrocyanic  Add,  Bismvih  Svbearbonate. 

Nitric  Acid,  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 

Stdphuric  Add.  Bismuth  SubgaUate. 

Diluted  Stdphuric  Add.  Bismuth  SubsaHcylale. 

Sodium  Cacodylate,  Trichloracetic  Acid, 

Sodium  Iodide.  Lactic  Acid. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  Salicylic  Add. 

Lithium  Bromide.  Hexamethylenamine. 

Ammonium  Carbonate,  Phenyl  Saiicylale. 

Magnesium  Sulj^tate,  Pilocarpine  ff Urate, 

Calcium  Bromiae.  Quinine  Salicylate, 

Caldum  Glycerophosphate*  Quinine  Tannaie, 

Coddne  Phosphate. 

H3^ochlorites  evolve  odor  of  chlorine  when  treated  with  an  add.  Tlu5 
test  is  appUed  by  the  pharmacopoeia  in  identifying  chlorinated  lime  and 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

ChlorateSi  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  acidy  &}olve  chlorine.  On 
heating  strongly,  chlorates  evolve  oxygen.  These  tests  are  used  for  identi- 
fying potassium  chlorate. 

Sought  as  impurity  in  potassium  nitrate — 

No  yellow  color  should  appear  when  0.1  Gm.  of  the  dry  salt  is  aprinUed  upon 
1  mil  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (absence  of  chlorate  and  percUorate). 

Perchlorates* — Sought  as  impurity  in  potassium  nitrate.  See  test 
just  given. 

Free  bromine  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide. — (See  chloiine 
test  for  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  in  U.S.P.,  p.  14). 

Hydrobromic  acid  and  bromides  give,  with  silver  nitrate  T,S.,  a  ydlov- 
ish-white  precipitate  insolvble  in  diluted  nitric  add,  biU  soluble  in  ammonic 
water.     This  precipitate  is  silver  bromide  (AgBr). 

The  following  official  chemicals  are  t€«ted  by  this  process  with  more 
or  less  modification  as  will  be  seen  on  consulting  the  pharmacopcBia. 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

DiltUed  Hydrobromic  Add.  Ammonium  Bromide. 

Potassium  Bromide.  Calcium  Bromide. 

Sodium  Bromide.  Hyoscyanvine  Hydrcbromids. 

Lithium  Bromide.  Quinine  Hydrobromide. 

Bromides  sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  Chloride.  Strontium  Iodide  (see  U.S. P.). 

Bromic  acid  and  bromates  liberate  bromine  {which  colors  Mum^crm 
brown  yellow)  when  treated  with  strong  adds  or  other  chemicals.  The 
following  official  chemicals  are  tested  this  way: 

Nitric  Acid.  Ammonium  Bromide. 

Potassium  Bromide.  Calcium  Bromide. 

Sodium  Bromide.  Strontium  Bromide  (see  U.S.P.). 
Lithium  Bromide. 

Free  iodine  gives  deep  blue  color  to  starch  mudlagef  which  eelor  it 
discharged  on  addition  of  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.    It  also  transmti 
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to  chloroform  a  violet  color.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested 
this  way. 

Present  as  Ingbedibnt: 

Iodine. — 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

DiltUed  Hydrobramic  Add.  Sodium  Iodide. 

Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid.  Ammonium  Iodide. 

Nitric  Acid.  Thymol  Iodide. 

Hydiiodic  Add  and  Iodides* — Chlorine  water  liberates  free  iodine 
which  ginea  violet  color  to  chloroform.  Silver  nitrate  gives  yellow  precipitate^ 
insoluble  in  ammonia  water  a«  weU  oa  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  precipp- 
tate  is  siher  iodide  (Agl). 

The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  in  this  way: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid.  Ammonium  Iodide. 

Potaeeium  Iodide.  Strontium  Iodide. 

Sodium  Iodide. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Diluted  Hydrochloric  Add.  Lithium  Bromide, 

Potassium  Bromide.  Ammonium  Bromide. 

Sodium  Bromide.  Caldum  Bromide. 

Sodium  Chloride.  Strontium  Bromide. 

Iodic  Add  and  lodates. — Iodine  is  liberated  by  action  of  acids  and 
other  chemicals,  transmitting  a  yellowish-4>rovm  color  to  soliUion.    The 
following  official  chemicals  are  tested  this  way  and  for  details  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Nitric  Add.  Sodium  Iodide. 

Potaeeium  Iodide. 

Hydrofluoric  add  and  fluorides  give  off  vapors  which  etch  glass. 
(Fluorides  must  be  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid.) 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dipxide. — The  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  is  evaporated  to  diyness  and  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible, 
liie  residue  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  does  not  etch  a  watch  s^ass  used  as  a  cover 
for  the  crucible.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  246. 

Sulphides. — When  treated  with  a  diluted  add  give  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide gaSy  characterized  by  its  bad  smeU  and  its  ability  to  bUxckm  paper 
mmstened  vnth  lead  acetate  T.S.  See  Sulphurated  Potassa  and  Crude 
Calcium  Sulphide. 

Sulphurous  add  and  sulphites  when  heated  {(he  sulphites  when 
treated  with  a  diluted  acid)  give  off  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  characterized  by  its 
suffocaiing  odor  and  its  ability  to  blacken  paper  moistened  with  m^curous 
nitrate  J  T.S.  When  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  they  evolve 
hydrogen  sulphide  gas. 

The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  this  way: 

PRBSBNT  AS  InQBBDIBNT: 

Exsiccated  Sodium  Sulphite. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Hydrochloric  Add  (strong  and  diluted)       Sodium  Salicylate. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (strong  and  diluted).  Sodium  Thioaulphate  (See  U.S.P.). 
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Sparteine  StdffuUe. 
Quinine  Bisulphate. 
Quinine  Sulphate. 
Cinchonidine  SvlpkaU. 
Strychnine  Sulphate. 
Morphine  Sulphate. 
Codeine  Sulphate. 
Cinchonine  SulphaU, 


Sulphuric  Acid  and  Su^[ihates« — Barium  chlaride  T.S.  gives  a  white 
predpitcUe,  inaolvble  in  hydrochloric  add.  This  precipitate  is  barium 
sulphate  (BaSO^.  The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  with  more 
or  less  modifications,  this  way.     (See  U.S.P.) 

Present  ab  Inqbedibnts: 

Sulphuric  Acid.  (See  U.S.P.,  p.  24.) 

Sodium  Sulphate, 

Magnesium  Sulphate. 

Zinc  Stdphaie. 

Alum. 

Ferrous  Sulphate. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate. 

Copper  Stdphaie. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Phosphoric  Add. 

DiltUed  Hydrobromic  Add. 

Diluted  Hydriodic  Add. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Sodium  CacodyUUe. 

Sodium  Bromide. 

Sodium  Iodide. 

lAthium  Bromide. 

Ammonium  Bromide. 

Ammonium  Carbonate. 

Solution  of  Maffnesium  Citrate. 

Caldum  Bromide. 

Cdldum  Glycerophosphate. 

Zinc  Chloride. 

Zinc  Phenolsulphonate. 

Zinc  Valeraie. 

Aluminum  Hydroxide. 


Chromium  Trioodde. 
Uranium  Nitrate. 
Saccharated  Ferrous  CarbonaU. 
Bismuth  Suhcarbonate. 
Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citraie. 
Bismuth  Subgallate. 
Bismuth  Subsalicylate. 
Lactic  Add. 
Glycerin. 
Tartaric  Add. 
Citric  Add. 
Hexamethylenamine. 
Phenyl  Salicylate. 
Quinif^  Hydrochloride 
Quinine  Salicylate. 
Quinine  Tannate. 

Codeine    Phosphate.       (For     delailB, 
U.S.P.) 


Thiosulphates,  on  treatrnent  with  a  strong  add,  liberate  sulphur  dioxide, 
while  sidphur  predpitates  from  the  solidion.  Other  tests,  see  below. 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  this  way: 

Present  as  Ingredient: 

Sodium  Thiosulphate  See  U.S.P.  p.  400 

Sought  as  Impurity  in —    - 

Potassium  Iodide.  Ammonium  Carbonate. 

Sodium  Iodide.  (For  details  see  U.S.P.) 

Sodium  Sulphite. 

Nitrous  acid  and  nitrites  liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  tetth 
evolution  of  NtO^  gas;  decolorize  potassium  permanganate  when  in  add 
solution,  and  are  reduced  to  ammonia  when  treated  with  a  metal  and  an 
add.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  this  way: 

Sodium  Nitrite — Treat  a  10  per  cent,  solution  with  potassium  iodide  and  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  iodine  is  liberated  and  nitrogen  dioxide  gas  escapes. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sulphuric  Add. 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Add. 


Sodium  Iodide. 

(For  details  see  U.S.P.) 


Nitric  Acid  and  Nitrates. — The  free  add  discharges  the  color  of  indigo 
solution.  The  add  or  a  nitrate,  plus  sulphuric  add,  converts  green  ferrous 
siUphate  to  red-brovm  ferric  sulphate.     If  only  a  small  quantity  is  used 
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>  For  details  see  n.S.P. 


Solution  of  Ferric  TeratdphaU. 
Red  Mercuric  Oxide. 
Bismuth  and  Ammonium  CitraU 
Biemuik  SubcarboncUe. 
Bismuih  Svbgallate, 
BiemuHh  Subsalicylate. 
(For  details  see  U.S. P.) 


and  the  solutions  ''layered''  (i^  below),  a  black-brown  ring  is  shown  at 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids.  Other  tests  given  below.  The 
following  official  chejmicals  are  tested  this  way: 

Present  as  Ingredients  :  . 

Nitric  Add. 
Potassium  Nitrate 
Siiver  Nitrate. 
Fused  Silver  NUrate 
FHooarpine  Nitrate 
Strychnine  Nitrate 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Diluted  Phosphoric  Add. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
Trichloracetic  Add. 
Sodium  Iodide, 
Ferric  Chloride. 
Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride. 
Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride. 
Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate. 

Boric  Acid  gives  the  alcohol  flame  a  green  tinge. 

Borates  give  similar  flxxme  when  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  lit&e  alcohol  and  then  ignited.  The  following  official 
chemicals  are  tested  in  this  way: 

Present  as  Inqrbdibnts: 

Boric  Add. — Alcoholic  or  glycerinic  solution  bums  with  a  flame  enveloped  with  a 
green-colored  mantle. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  Boric  Acid  (1  in  50)  colors  blue  litmus-paper  red,  and 
yellow  turmeric  paper  brownish-red  after  drying,  even  when  the  solution  has  been 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  this  brownish-red  color  is  changed  to  bluish- 
black  bv  ammonia  water. 

Sodtiim  Borate. — Borax  bead  dipped  into  glycerin  and  put  into  a  non-luminous 
flame,  colors  it  bright-green. 

Hypophosphites  act  a«  reducing  agents;  that  is,  when  in  acid  soliUion 
or  when  heated  with  solutions  of  salts  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury,  the 
metal  is  eventually  precipitated.  On  heating,  hypophosphites  yield  the 
spontaneous  combustible  gas,  phosphine  (PHs).  (See  p.  421.)  The 
following  official  chemicals  are  tested  in  this  way: 

Hypophosphorous  Add.  Sodium  Hypophosphite, 

LHluted  Hypophosphorous  Add.  Caldum  Hypophosphite. 

Potassium  Hypophosphite.  (For  details  see  U.S. P.) 

Sotight  as  impurity  in — 

D^^JXricAcid    }  Same  aateet  for  phoephorousa«d. 

Phosphorous  Acid, — Reduce  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  mercuric 
chloride  as  do  hypophosphites.  It  also  gives  a  white  precipitate  mth  barium 
chloride  T.S. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 


Phosphoric  Add  \ 

Diluted  Phosphoric  Add  j 


Warm  and  add  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate. 
No  turbidity  occurs,  if  solution  is  properly 
diluted.     (See  U.S.P.,  p.  22). 


Phosphoric  acid   and   phosphates    give  white,  crystalline  precipitate 
tjoith  magnesium  mixture,^  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia  and 

^Moffnena  Mixture  T.S.-^Dlmolye  5.5  Gm.  magnesium  chloride  and  7  Qm.  ammonium  chloride  in 
^S  mila  distilled  water;  add  35  mils  ammonia  water,  U.S.P.;  set  aside  a  few  days  in  a  well-stoppered 
»1  and  then  filter. 
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nitric  acid  vnffi  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  a  yellow  precipitate  an  wanning  with 
ammonium  w^ybdaie  T  S,  The  acid  differs  from  metaphosphoric  acid 
in  coagulating  albumin;  from  h3rpophosphorou3  acid  in  giving  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  The  following  official  chemicais  &re 
tested  in  this  way: 

Prbsbnt  as  Ingbbdientb: 

Phosphoric  Acid.    (See  U.S.P.,  p.  21.) 

DUuted  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Sodium  Phosphate. 

Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate. 

Codeine  Phosphate. 

(For  details  see  U.S.P.) 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  Glycerofhosvhate. 
Sodium  Hypopnosphite. 
P<^assium  Uypophosphite. 
Calcium  Glycerophosphate. 
Lactic  Add. 
(For  details,  see  U.S.P.) 

Metaphosphoric  Acid. — (See  p.  405.) 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid.     (See  test  for  pyrophosphoric  acid.) 
Phosphoric  Acid. 
Ferric  Phosphate. 

Pyrophosphoric  Acid  and  Pyrophosphntes  give  a  white  precipitaU 
with  silver  nitrate.    They  also  usually  precipitate  ferric  salts. 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

KK>i1tic  Acid  }  S*^<^^d  '^^^  ^«^*  ^i^^*^'^  o^  ^«"i<^  ^^^^'^^^- 
Ferric  Phosphate. — A  10  per  cent,  solution  is  deprived  of  its  iron  by  addition  o^ 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.    The  filtrate  is  treated  with  masnesium  mixture  and  the 
precipitated  phosphate  does  not  turn  yellow  when  treated  with  silver  nitrate  T  '^ 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  100. 

Carbonic  acid  and  carbonates  effervesce  on  addition  of  a  diluted  adl 
They  give  white  precipitates  with  Ume  water.  The  following  offictt^ 
chemicals  are  tested  in  this  way: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate.         Bismuth  Subcarbonate. 
Sodium  Bicarbonate.  Potassium  Carbonate, 

Magnesium  Carbonate.  Potassium  Bicarbanaie 

Prepared  Chalk.     .  Lithium  Carbonate. 

Precipitated  Calcium  Carbonate. 
Precipitated  Zinc  Carbonate. 
(For  details  see  U.S.P.) 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Potassium  Bicarbonate. — Treated  with  the  proper  amount  of  tenth-nonnil  hydn*- 
chloric  acid;  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  indicator;  pink  color  does  not  immediatd} 
occur.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  332.     Similar  tests  are  given  for: 

Sodium  Bicarbonate.  Calcium  Oxide. 

Sodium  Borate.  Cerium  Oxalate. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  Lead  Acetate, 

Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide.  Lead  Oxide. 
Magnesium  Oxide. 
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Silicates. — SolvbU  silicates  (those  of  the  alkaline  metals),  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  add,  give  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silicic  add,  Si(OH)i. 
Soluble  silicates  can  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  by  addition 
of  alcohol. 

Permanganates  g^ve  rose-colored  aqueous  solution  and  the  color  is  discharged 
on  addition  of  an  oxidisable  substances. 

Pbesbnt  as  Inqrbdient: 

Potasnum  Permanganate, — See  p.  369. 

ORGANIC  ACIDS 

Acetic  acid  and  acetates,  when  warmed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
add,  give  off  odor  of  acetic  ether.  Neutral  acetates  give  deep  red  color  vrith 
ferric  chloride.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  treated: 

pRBSBi^  AS  Inobbdibnt: 

Acetic  Acid.  Zinc  Acetate. 

Potassium  Acetate,  Lead  Acetate. 

Sodium  Acetate.  (For  details  see  U.S. P.). 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

IrFdWr""*^}  For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Oxalic  add  and  oxalates  give  white  predpitate  of  caldum  oxalate  on 
trecUment  with  the  solution  of  a  caldum  salt.  They  also  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  soluble  in  nitric  add. 

Prbsbnt  as  Inqrbdibnt: 
Cerium  Oxalate. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

DUuted  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  Olycerin. 

SohUion  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide.  Lactic  Acid. 

Tartaric  Acid.  (For  details  see  U.S.P.). 

Butyrates  give  a  blue-green  predpitate  with  copper  acetate  solution. 
The  following  official  chemical  is  thus  tested : 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Zinc  Valerate. — Concentrated  aqueous  solution  forms  with  a  concentrated  aque- 
ous solution  of  copper  acetate  a  perfectly  clear  fluid.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  495. 

Lactates  give  the  odor  of  acetaldehyde  when  heated  with  unaddtdated 
solution  of  potasdum  permanganate. 

Pbhssnt  as  Inqrbdibnt: 

Calcium  Lactate. — See  U.S.P.,  p.  94. 

Valerates. — Aqueous  soltUioths  of  valerates  when  treated  vnth  sulphuric 
€und  liberate  as  an  oily  layer  free  valeric  add,  which  is  identified  by  its 
characteristic  odor.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested : 

Ammonium  ValercUe.  Zinc  Valerate. 

Tartaric  add  and  tartrates  gives  white,  crystalline  predpitate  of  cream 
of  tartar  vnth  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  potasdum  salt.  When 
^ntly  warmed  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  latter 
is  reduced,  and  a  silver  mirror  forms.     The  following  official  chemicals 

thus  tested: 
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Pbbsbnt  a8  Inobsdzentb: 

Tartaric  Add.  ] 

Poitaasium  BUartraU  >  For  details  see  U.S.P. 

PotasHum  and  Sodium  Tartrate  J 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

PoUusium  Citrate.  Iran  and  Quinine  Citrate. 

Sidvtian  of  Magnesium  Citrate.  Lactic  AcUL 

Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate.  (For  details  see  U.S.P.)- 

Citric  acid  and  dtrates,  when  boiled  with  calcium  sabdians  dtjHmi 
white  granular  precipitate  of  calcium  citrate.  The  following  official 
chemicals  are  thus  tested : 

Pbjbsbnt  as  Inobbdibntb: 

Citric  Acid.  •    Iron  and  Ammonium  CitraU. 

Potassium  Citrate,  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate. 

Sodium  Citrate.  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  CiinU^ 

Lithium  Citrate.  (For  details  see  U.&P.). 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Lactic  Add. — No  turbidity  in  heating  with  excess  of  lime  water.  For  dctiiU 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  17. 

Cyanides  give  a  white  precipitaie  with  siher  nitrate  T.S.,  sdvbU  in 
excess  of  cyanide  solution.  When  treated  with  ferrous  and  ferric  salts, 
alkaU,  and  then  an  excess  of  acid,  a  blue  color  (ferric  ferrocyanide)  is 
produced.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  for  cyanides: 

Sodium  Cyanide. — A  5  per  cent,  solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  a  whita 
precipitate  that  is  soluble  in  the  cyanide  solution  and  in  ammonia  water.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  388. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Potassium  Iodide.  Strontium  Iodide. 

Sodium  Iodide.  (For  details  see  U.S.P.). 

Ferrocyanides  give  deep  bltte  precipitaie  with  ferric  salts.    The  follow- 
ing official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  Cyanide. — Aqueous  solution   (1  :  10)  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  trA 
should  not  give  blue  color  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S. 
Sodium  Indigotindisulphonaie.^^iee  below. 

Ferricyanides  give  deep  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts.    The  specia: 
test  below  employed  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  Indigotindistdphonate. — Shake  the  salt  with  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxidf 
and  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  until  the  blue  color  disappears.  ^V^  ^ 
centration  and  acidulation  no  blue  color  is  produced  by  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  392. 

Sodium  Cyanide. — A  10  per  cent,  solution  treated  with  1  drop  of  ferric  cWoiw* 
T.S.  and  then  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  give  a  blue  color.  For  dettui 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  389 

Sulphocyanates  give  irUense  red  color  with  ferric  salts.    The  foUowinf 
official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 
Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  Cyanide. — ^Treated  as  mentioned  imder  ferrocyanides,  no  red  cokv  ■ 
produced.    See  U.S. P.,  p.  389. 

Ammonium  Cyanide. — ^Like  the  sodium  cyanide  test  just  given. 
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Benzoates  give  fieshrcohred  precipitatea  with  ferric  salts.  The  follow- 
ing official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

PRBSBNT  AS  InGRBDIBNTS: 

Benzoic  Add.  Ammonium  Benzoate. 

Sodium  Benzoaie,  (For  details  see  U.S.P.)* 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  Bemosulphinide. — A  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  after  acidulation  with 
acetic  acid  gives  no  pinkish  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride  T.S.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  386. 

Beneosulphinide. — ^Test  like  the  one  just  given. 

Salicylates  give  violet  color,  or  precipitate  mth  ferric  salts.  When 
warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  methyl  alcoholj  it  gives  the 
odor  of  methyl  salicylate  {citl  of  wintergreen).  The  following  official 
chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Prbsbnt  as  Ingrbdibnts: 

Salicylic  Acid,  Bismuth  Subsalicylate. 

Sodium  SaUqjlate.  .  Quinine  SaUeyUUe, 
Ammonium  Salicylate,  (For  details  see  U.S. P.). 

Strontium  Salicylate, 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  hemoeulphinide  1  When  treated  as  given  in  the  benzoate  test  (see  above) 
Bemosulphinide.  /  no  voiiet  precipitate  is  produced. 

Free  ealieylic  acid  is  sought  as  impurity  in — 

Biemuth  Subsalicylate, — When  the  salt  is  shaken  with  chloroform  and  the  chloro- 
•  formic  filtrate  is  evaporated,  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  residue  remains.     For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  83. 

Phenolsulphonates  give  pale  violet  color  with  ferric  salis.  Healed 
strongly y  they  char  and  give  odor  of  phenol  and  the  residue  gives  the  barium 
chloride  reaction  for  sulphales.  The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus 
tested: 

Pbbsbnt  as  Inobbdibivts: 

Sodium  Phenoisulpfionate, — A  1  per  cent,  solution  becomes  pale-;viol6t  when 
treated  with  ferric  chloride  T.S.  No  precipitate  is  given  with  barium  chloride  T.S. 
with  the  solution,  but  the  ignited  residue  responds  to  the  test.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  395. 

GalHc  acid  and  gallates  give^  with  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  a  hlue-black 
color.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Pbkbbnt  as  Inoredibnts: 

OaUic  Add. 
Bismuth  SubgaUaie. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Free  OaUic  Add. 
Bismuth  SubgaUaie. 

Tannic  acid  and  tannates  give,  with  ferric  chloride  T.S,,  a  blue^lack 
precipitate.  The  acid  differs  from  gallic  acid  yielding  precipitates  with 
solutions  of  alkaloids,  glucosides,  gelatin,  albumin,  and  starch.  The 
following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Pbbsbnt  as  Ingredients. 
Tannic  Add. 

Sought  as  impurity 

OaUicAdd. 
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Potassium  and  its  salts  give  a  violet  tint  to  a  colorless  fiame.  When 
the  proper  quantity  of  tartaric  add  or  sodium  hitartrate  is  added,  a  trftile 
crystalline  predpitate  (cream  of  tartar)  residts.  When  treated  with  plaUnie 
chloride  T.S.y  a  yellow ,  crystalline  predpitate  of  potassio^laUnic  ddmii 
is  fanned.  When  treated  with  sodio-cohaUic  nitrite  soltUion,  a  yeUou)  pt- 
dpitate  falls.  The  following  official  chemicals  are  tested  by  one  or  more 
of  these  tests  as  reference  to  the  monograph  in  the  pharmacopoeia  wiD 
show. 


PRBSENT  AS  InQRBDIBNTS! 

Potassium  Acetate. 

Poiasnwn  Bicarbonate. 

Potassium  Bitartrate. 

Potassium  Bromide. 

Potassium  Chlorate. 

Potassium  Citrate. 

Alum. 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

S:&i3^}   For  det«l.  see  U.8. 


Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate. 
Potassium  Hydroxide. 
Potassium  HypopHasphite. 
Potassium  Iodide. 
Potassium  Nitrate. 
Potassium  Permanganate. 


P. 


Sodium  and  its  salts  give  a  brilliant  yellow  tint  to  a  colorless  fiam. 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 


BENT  AS  Ingredients: 

Sodium  Hydroxide. 

Sodium  Hypophosphite. 

Sodium  Acetate. 

Sodium  Iodide. 

Sodium  Arsenate,  Exsiccated. 

Sodium  Nitrite. 

Sodium  Bemoate. 

Sodium  Phenolsulphonaie. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate. 

Sodium  Phosphate. 

Sodium  Borate. 

Sodium  Salicylate. 
Sodium  Sulphate. 

Sodium  Bromide. 

Sodium  Carbonate,  Monohydrated. 

Sodium  Sulphite. 

Sodium  Chloride. 

Sodium  ThionUphate. 

Sodium  Citrate. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Tartrate. 

Sodium  Cyanide. 

Oold  and  Sodium  Chloride. 

Lithium  and  its  salts  give  crimson  color  to  a  non-duminatu  puf^- 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 


Present  as  Inqredibntr: 

Lithium  Benzoate. 
Lithium  Bromide. 


Lithium  Carbonate. 
Lithium  Citrate. 


Ammonium  salts,  when  healed  with  other  alkalies^  give  off  amrMUM^ 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 


Present  as  Ingredients  : 

Ammonium  Bemoate. 
Ammonium  Bromide. 
Ammonium  Chloride. 
Ammonium  Iodide. 
Ammonium  Salicylate. 
Ammonium  Valerate. 
Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Potassium  Bitartrate. 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate. 
Solution  of  Zinc  Chloride. 


Solution  of  Iron  and  Ammonium  Ae^^ 

Alum. 

Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 

Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate. 

Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 

Ammoniated  Mercury. 


Ferric  Phosphate. 

Hexamethmenamine, 

Bemosulpkinide. 
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Magnesium  salts  give,  vrith  sodium  phosphaUf  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  water,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate. 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

Magnesium  Oxide.  Magnesium  Sulphate, 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  (For  details  see  U.S.P.)< 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Sodium  CWoride.— See  U.S.P. 

Calcium  compounds  give,  with  ammxmium  oxalate,  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  acetic  add,  biU  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  The  following 
officials  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

Calcium  Oxide. — See  p.  467.  Calcium  Chloride. 

CfUorinaled  Lime.  Calcium  Hypophosphite. 

CcUdum  Bromide.  Calcium  Lactate. 

Calcium  Carbonate,  Precipitated.  (For  details  see  U.S.P.) 
Prepared  Chalk. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Magnesium  Oxide, 
Sodium  Chloride.  Magr^esium  Carbonate. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate.  (For  details  see  U.S.P.) 

Strontium  compounds  give  a  crimson  flame.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  solutions  of  sulphates  give  a  white  precipitate  of  strontium  sulphate, 
which  is  soluble  in  strong  acids.  The  following  official  chemiccds  are 
thus  tested: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

Strontium  Bromide    1 

Strontium  Iodide       \   For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Strontium  Salicylate  ] 

Barium  salts  give  a  green  flame.  With  potassium  dichromaie  T.S. 
they  give  a  yellow  predpitate  of  barium  chromate.  With  sulphuric  add 
they  give  a  white  predpitate  of  barium  sulphate,  insoluble  in  boiling  nitric 
add.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide, — ^The  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution 
should  produce  no  turbidity  or  precipitate  within  ten  minutes.  For  details  aee 
U.S.P.,  p.  247. 

Diluted  Hydrobromic  Acid.  Ammonium  Chloride. 

Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid.  Ammonium  Iodide. 

Hypophosphorous  Acid.  Calcium  Bromide. 

Potassium  Bromide.  Strontium  Bromide. 

Potassium  Iodide.  Strontium  Iodide. 

Sodium  Bromide.  Strontium  Salicylate. 

Sodium  Iodide.  Quinine  Hydrochloride. 
Ammonium  Bromide. 
Are  tested  similarly.     (See  U.S.P.). 


earths  are  sought  in  uranium  nitrate  by  the  following  test:  A  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  remains  clear  after  adding  ammonium  carbonate  T.S.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  483. 

Zinc  salts  give,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  or  vnth  ammonium  silL- 
phide   T.S.,  a  white  predpitate  of  zinc  sulphide;  with  potassium  ferro- 
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cyanide  T.S.f  a  whiUt  geUUinous  precipitaie  of  zinc  ferrocyanide.  Healed 
ivith  blauhpipe  with  cobcUtous  nitrate  T.S.  it  turns  a  vivid  green.  Tht 
following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Inqbedients: 

Zinc— See  p.  480.  Zinc  Oxide. 

Zinc  Acetate.  Zinc  PhenoleulphonaU. 

PredpitcUed  Zinc  Carbonate.  Zinc  Sylphate. 

Zinc  Chloride.  (See  U.S.P.). 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Cerium  Oxalate.  Methylihionine  Hydrocfdoride. 

Uranium  Nitrate.  (See  U.S.P.). 

Manganese  preparationSi  fused  with  alkaline  hydroxides  or  carbanatei 
and  an  oxidizing  agent  (potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate)  ^  give  a  green  mass 
(alkaline  manganate),  and  this,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  a  purple 
solution  (of  alkaline  permanganate).  Solutions  of  manganous  salts  give, 
with  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  a  Jlesh-^olored  precipitate  of  mangansie 
sulphide.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Inqredibnts: 

Precipitated  Manganese  Dioxide.— See  U.S.P.,  p.  266. 

Sought  as  Impurity  in — 

Uranium  Nitrate. — See  U.S.P. 

Aluminum  salts  give,  mth  ammonia  water,  a  white,  gelatinous  predpi- 
tote  of  aluminum  hydroxide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  water;  with 
potassa  or  soda  they  give  the  same  precipitate,^  biU  it  is  soluble  in  excess  cf 
potassa  or  soda.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 
Alum. — See  p.  490. 

Sought  as  impurity  in— 

Potassium  Bitartrate.  lAthium  Carbonate. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  Cerium  Oxalate. 

(See  U.S.P.). 

Chromic  acid  salts,  when  warmed  with  sulphurtc  add  and  alcohoL 
change  to  a  green  liquid  which  has  the  odor  of  aldehyde.  This  test  is  not 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  only  official  chromium  oompound,  chromium 
trioxide.     (See  p.  598.) 

Uranium  salts  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  alkalies,  a  dark  bromn  prt- 
dpitate  with  ammonium  sulphide  and  a  yellow  precipitate  wUh  sodivm  ^nos- 
phate.    The  following  official  salt  is  thus  tested: 

Uranium  Nitrate 
Uranous  compounds  are  tested  for  (in  uranium  nitrate)  as  follows: 

Uranium  Nitrate.-^A  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  acidulated  with  solphuiv 
add  does  not  decolorize  a  definite  voliune  of  pennanganate  V.S.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  483. 

Ferrous  salts  give,  mth  potassium  ferricyanide,  a  blue  color  or  pre- 
cipitate.   The  following  official  salts  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Ingredients: 

Ferrous  Sulphate.  Saccharated  Ferrous  C€trbenate. 

(See  U.S.P.). 
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Sought  as  imptirity  in — 

Ferric  Chloride. 

SoltUum  of  Ferric  Chloride. 


Solution  of  Ferric  Stdphate. 
Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulvhate. 
(See  U.S.P.). 


Ferric  salts  (or  iron)  give  a  redrbrown  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide 
with  ammonia  or  soda  or  poUiesa.  With  potassium  ferrocyanide  they  give 
a  deep  blue  color  or  predpitaie,  and  with  potassium  szUphocyanate,  a  blood- 
red  color.    The  following  official  chemiciEJs  are  thus  tested: 

Prbsbnt  as  Inobbdients: 

Ferric  Chloride. 
Soluiion  of  Ferric  Chloride. 
Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride. 
Solution  oj  Ferric  Sulphate. 
Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Ammonium  Bromide. 
Lithium  CarboruUe. 
Magnesium  Oxide. 
Magnesium  Carbonate. 
Calcium  Bromide. 
Alum. 


Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 
Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate. 
Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate. 
(See  U.aP.). 


Uranium  Nitrate. 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate. 

Exsiccated  Sodium  Arsenate. 

Lead  Acetate. 

(See  U.S.P.). 


Arsenic  and  its  compounds  give,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate  of  arsenic  sulphide,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate 
T.S.  and  in  ammonium  sulphide  T,8.  With  ammoniacal  solution  of  cop- 
per sidphate^  they  give  a  green  precipitate,  while  acid  solutions  dropped  on 
a  sheet  of  metallic  copper  coats  the  metal  with  a  gray  film  of  metaUic 
arsenic.  See  also  Marsh's  Test  (p.  522),  Bettendorf's  Test  (p.  523  and 
below),  and  Gutzeit's  Test  (p.  523  and  below).  The  following  official 
chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Pkbsent  as  Ingredients: 

Arsenic  Trioxide. — A  1  per  cent,  solution  is  made  yellow  by  addition  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  T.S.  Upon  acidiilation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  there  precipitates  lemon- 
yellow  arsenic  trisulphide,  which  is  completely  soluble  in  ammomum  carbonate  T.S. 
For  details  see  U.S.F.,  p.  65. 

Sodium  Arsenate. — ^A  5  per  cent,  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride  and  a  dark  red  one  with  silver  nitrate.  A  test  is  also  ^ven  for  the  presence 
of  arsenite,  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  the  silver  arsenate  precipitate  just  described, 
is  dissolved  in  ammonia  water  and  is  then  boiled,  black  metallic  silver  should  not  be 
precipitated.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  382. 

The  Arsenic  Test  in  Official  Chemicals. — All  official  chemicals  in  which  arsenic 
18  to  be  sought  as  impurity  -are  tested  by  one  of  two  processes,  the  modified  Qvizeit 
iesi  (called  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  the  *'Test  for  arsenic"  and  the  Bettendorf 
test. 

The  two  tests  are  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  with  extreme  minuteness,  since  it 
is  imperative  that  all  or  the  chemicals  and  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  employed  be  free 
from  arsenic. 

The  Test  for  Arsenic. — Summarized,  the  pharmacopceial  monograph  first  explains 

the  apparatus  in  which  the  test  should  be  conducted;  this  consisting  of  a  wide-mouthed 

bottle  of  about  50  mils  capacity  provided  with  a  one-holed  rubber  stopper  through 

which  passes  a  percolatornsnaped  exit  tube  in  which  can  be  placed  a  pleoget  of  glass 

wool  and  a  roll  of  lead  acetate  test  paper.    This  tube  is  closed  with  a  one^oled  cork 

stopper  through  which  passes  a  smaller  tube  in  which  is  inserted  mercuric  bromide 

test  paper.     Next,  is  described  the  standard  arsenical  test  solution,  which  is  a  faintly 

acidulated  solution  made  from  arsenic  trioxide,  sodium  hydroxide  sulphuric  acid  and 

water,  so  prepared  that  1  mil  contains  exactly  nooo  of  1  milligramme.     This  solution 

is  used  to  produce  the  standard  stain. 

>  Cnpric  Ammoninm  Sttlphate  Test  Solution. — ^A  solution  of  oupri-tetrammonium  sulphate, 
Cu(NH«)480«+HtO.  To  copper  sulphate  T.S.  add  ammonia  water,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipi- 
tate at  first  formed  is  nearly,  but  not  completely  redissolved,  then  filter.  This  solution  should  De 
freshly  mftde  when  required. 
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It  is  next  provided  that  the  chemical  to  be  tested  be  prepared  by  treating  in  aque- 
ous solution  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water;  that  this 
fluid  be  treated  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  that  tbe 
mixture  be  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  until  it  is  free  from  the  odor  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  standard  stains  by  running  the  test  with  known 
quantities  of  the  standard  arsenical  test  solution  by  generating  hydrogen  in  the  test 
apparatus  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  (stannous  chloride  solution  being  also  added) 
and  then  generating  arsine  by  introducing  the  arsenical  solution  into  the  flask.  (See 
p.  522.) .  This  arsine  produces  on  the  mercuric  bromide  paper  a  yellow  stain  and  thtiX 
m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arsine  present.  A  blank  test,  using  all  of  the  chemicals 
except  the  arsenical  test  solution  should  be  run  in  the  test  apparatus  and  should  (^tb 
negative  results.  The  chemical  to  be  tested  should  be  handled  as  the  standard  aissueal 
solution  was  and  should  show  on  the  mercuric  bromide  solution  not  more  than  1  part 
of  arsenic  in  100,000. 

Lastly,  the  monograph  points  out  that  sulphites,  sulphides,  thiosulphates  and  phoa- 
phides  interfere  with  the  reaction  as  does  also  antimony  and  it  directs  that  those 
containing  antimony  must  be  tested  by  the  Bettendorf  method.  For  details  of  the 
test,  which  should  be  read  by  the  student,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  584. 

The  following  ofl&cial  chemicals  are  submitted  to  the  test  just  given 
and,  for  details  of  preliminary  manipulation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  monograph  in  the  pharmacopoeia: 


Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide, 
PrecipUaled  Sulphur. 
Boric  Acid, 
Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Diluted  Hydrobromic  Add, 
Nitric  Acid, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Phosphoric  Acid, 
Hypopho8phorou8  Acid, 
Potassium  Acetate, 
Potassium  Citrate, 
Potassium  HypophosphUe, 
Sodium  Borate. 
Sodium  Citrate. 
Sodium  HypophosphUe. 
Sodium  Phosphate. 


Sodium  Sulphate. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

Magnesium  Sulvhate. 

Calcium  HypophospkitA. 

Alum, 

Aluminum  Hydroxide. 

Cerium  Oxalate. 

Reduced  Iron, 

Zinc  Acetate, 

Zinc  Phenolsulphonate, 

Zinc  Sulphate. 

Zinc  Valerate. 

Glycerin, 

Glucose, 

Methylthionine  Hydrochloride, 


Bettendorfs  Arsenic  Test — This  is  used  to  test  bismuth  and  antimony  eomiwiiadB. 
for  the  presence  of  arsenic.  It  has  already  been  described  on  p.  523;  so  here  it  need 
merely  be  stated  that  the  pharmacopceial  monograph  directs  that  the  tested  substance 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  clean  test-tube  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  that  saturated 
stannous  chloride  T.S.  is  then  added  and  that  the  mixture  is  then  set  aside  for  thirty 
minutes.  A  brownish  color  indicates  arsenic.  For  details  see  UJ3.P.,  p.  588. 
This  is  the  method  used  in  testing  the  following  preparations: 


Chxmical. 

Bismuth  Suhnitrate. 
Bismuth  Svbcarhonate, 
Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate, 
BismiUh  SvbgaRate, 


Bismuth  SubsaUqdate. 
Bismuth  BetanapfuhoL 
Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartr^e. 
(For  details  see  U.S.P.). 


Antimony  and  its  compounds  givCf  in  acid  solviion  with  hydrogen  stit- 
phide,  an  orange  precipitate  of  antimony  sulphide,  soluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide  T.S.    The  following  chemical  is  thus  tested : 

Pbbsbnt  as  Ingbbdibnt: 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate. — A  5  per  cent,  acidulated  aaueoos  solvtian 
gives  with  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  an  orange-red  precipitate,  which  is  solubie  ic 
ammonium  sulphide  and  potassium  sulphide  solutions.  For  details  see  U^P- 
p.  50. 

Cadmium  and  its  compounds  give,  in  add  solution  with  hydrogen  «tii- 
phide,  a  yeUow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonium  srdphide  T.S. 
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Copper  salts  givey  wiih  potaaaium  ferrocyanide  T.S.,  aredrbrown precipi- 
tate of  copper  ferrocyanide.  With  ammonia  vxjier  they  give  a  hlue^white 
precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxide,  which,  when  treated  vrith  excess  of  ammonia 
tDoter,  dissolves  to  an  azure^lue  liquid  (see  Cupric  Ammonium  Sulphate 
T.S.,  p.  873).  //  a  bright  piece  of  steel  is  dipped  into  a  copper  soltUion,  it 
becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper.  The  following  olSicial  chemicals  are 
thus  tested: 

Pbbsbnt  as  Inobedibnt: 

Copper  Sidphate. — A  drop  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  upon  a  bright  piece  of  iron, 
deposits  a  red  film  of  metallic  copper.    . 

Ammonia  water  first  produces  a  pale  blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxide,  which 
redissolves  in  excess  forming  a  deep  azure-blue  solution.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  128. 

Sought  as  inyiurity  in — 

BismtUh  SvbnUrate.  Bismuth  StLbgailate. 

BiatntUk  SubcarboruUe,  Exsiccated  Sodium  Arsenate. 

Bismuth  Subsalicylate,  Lead  Acetate. 

Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate.  (See  U.S. P.). 

Bismuth  salts  in  concerUrated  acid  solution  yield,  when  poured  irUo  large 
amount  of  water,  a  white  precipitate  (of  the  "  sub' '  salt  of  bismuth).  With 
hydrogen  sulphide,  solutions  of  bismuth  salts  give  a  black  precipitate  of  bis- 
muth  sulphide.    The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Inqbbdibnts: 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.  Bismuth  SubgaUate. 

Bismuth  Svbcarbcnaie.  Bismuth  Subsalicylate. 

Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate.  (See  U.S. P.). 

Lead  salts  give,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  predpitaie  of  lead  chloride  ^ 
which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  with  diluted  suiphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
white  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate;  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  bUick  precipitate 
of  lead  sulphide;  with  potassium  iodide,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  iodide. 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Pbbsesnt  as  Inorbdibnts: 

Lead  Oxide. — ^A  10  per  cent,  solution  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  after  neutralization 
yields  a  black  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  yellow  precipitate  with  potassium 
iodide  and  a  white  precipitate  with  dilutea  sulphuric  acid.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  329. 

Lead  Acetate. — Like  test  for  lead  oxide  just  given  except  than  an  aqueous  solution 
is  employed. 

Sought  as  impurity  in — 

Tartaric  Acid.  Bismuth  Subcarbonate. 

Potassium  Bitarirate.  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 

Sodium  Arsenate,  BismiUh  S'ubgaUate.  ■ 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Tartrate.  Bismuth  Subsalicylate. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate.  (See  U.S.P.). 

Sulphuric  Add. — Purely  physical;  no  precipitate  should  form  on  adding  4  or  5 
volumes  of  alcohol;  any  lead  present  will  precipitate. 

Mercury  Salts  (both  "ous"  and  "ic")--^^«'«  '^i^^  hydrogen  sulphide 
a  black  precipitaie  of  mercuric  sulphide, 

Mercturous  Salts.-— Give  with  hydrochloric  add  a  white  precipitate  of 
mercuraus  chloride. 

Mercuric  Salts.— (TiVe  no  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  They 
give  with  ammonia  a  white  precipitate  {ammoniated  mercury);  with  potas- 
sium iodide,  a  red  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  soluble  in  excess,  and  with 
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poUiS9%ufn  hydroxide,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide.     The  following 
official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Pbbsent  as  Inqredients: 

AmmoniaUd  Mercury, — The  solution  of  the  salt  in  diluted  nitric  acid  gives  with 
potassium  iodide  T.S.  a  red  precipitate.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  220. 

Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride, — ^A  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  giTes  a  white  pre- 
cipitate  with  ammonia  water^  a  black  one  with  hydfrogen  sulphide,  and  a  red  one  with 
potassium  iodide.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  214. 

Silver  Salts.— Give  with  hydrochloric  add,  a  curdy  white  predpitaU 
of  silver  chloride,  soluble  in  ammonia  ,water,  biU  ineohMe  in  nitric  add. 
The  following  official  chemicals  are  thus  tested: 

Present  as  Inqredibnt: 
SHuer  Nitrate. 


Sought  as  inyiurity  in — 


Bismuth  Subnitrate, 
Bismuth  Svbearbonate, 
Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate, 


Bismuik  SubgaUate, 
BismtUh  SvJtialieylaU. 
(See  U.8.P.). 


Oroup  Impurities. — Aside  from  the  tests  for  specific  impurities  given 
on  the  foregoing  pages,  the  pharmacopoeia  in  several  cases  directs  tests  for 
groups  of  impurities,  such  as  heavy  metals,  excess  of  aUcali,  and  non-wMk 
impurities. 

Test  for  Heavy  Metals. — The  monograph  in  the  present  pharmacopceia  direru 
that  10  mils  of  an  acidulated  aqueous  2  per  cent,  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  an  ectial 
volume  of  freshly  prepared  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  allowed  to  stand  in  a  vara 
place  for  half  an  hour  in  a  well-stoppered  test-tube,  and  its  oc^or  then  oomptrei 
with  the  color  of  a  straisht  hydrocen  sulphide  solution,  kept  under  similar  oonditiou- 
Volatile  oils  are  to  be  shaken  with  faintly  acidulated  distilled  water  after  which,  the 
mixture  is  to  be  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  neither  case,  should  tbo 
tested  fluid  be  darkened.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  586. 

Below  are  tabulated  the  official  chemicals  thus  tested,  and  for  detaik 
of  method  of  preparation  before  applying  the  test;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  pharmacopceia. 


Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide, 
Boric  Acid, 
Hydrochloric  Acid. 
Diluted  Hydrobromic  Add, 
Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid. 
Nitric  Acid, 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
Phosphoric  Acid, 
Hypophosphorous  Add. 
Poiasdum  Hydroxide. 
Potasdum  Acetate. 
Potasdum  Bicarbonate, 
Potasdum  Bitartrate, 
Potasdum  Bromide. 
Potasdum  Carbonate, 
Potasdum  Chlorate. 
Potasdum  Citrate, 
Potasdum  and  Sodium  Tartrate. 
Potasdum  Iodide. 
Potasdum  Nitrate, 
Sodium  Hydroxide. 
Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide, 
Sodium  Acetate. 
Sodium  Bemoate. 
Sodium  Borate. 


Ammonium  Bromide. 
Ammonium  Carbonate, 
Ammonium  Chloride, 
Ammonium  Iodide. 
Ammonium  Salicylate. 
Ammonium  Valerate. 
Magnedum  Oxide, 
Magnedum  Carbonate. 
Magnedum  Stdphate. 
Calcium  Bromide. 
Caldum  CarbonaU^  PredpUaitd. 
Caldum  Chloride, 
Caldum  OlyoeroiphosnhaU. 
Caldum  Hypopnosjmte. 
Caldum  Laetaie. 
StToniium  Bromide. 
Strontium  Iodide. 
Strontium  SaUcylate. 
Cerium  Oxalate. 
Aluminum  Hydroxide, 
Alum. 

Ferrous  Sulphate. 
Gold  and  Sodium  Chloride. 
Uranium  Nitrats* 
Zinc  Oxide, 
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Sodiutn  Bromide.  Zinc  Acetate. 

Sodium  Carhonate,  Zinc  Carbonate, 

Sodium  Bicarbonate,  Zinc  Chloride, 

Sodium  Chloride.  Zinc  Phenolstdphonate, 

Sodium  Citrate.  Ziru:  Sulphate, 

Sodium  Glycerophosphate,  Ziru:  Valerate. 

Sodium  Hypophospnile,  Copper  Sulphate. 

Sodium  Iodide.  Lactic  Acid. 

Sodium  Nitrite.  Citric  Acid. 

Sodium  Perborate.  Tartaric  Add. 

Sodium  PhenoUulphonaie,  Glycerin. 

Sodium  Phoephate.  Glueoee. 

Sodium  Pyrophosphate.  Hezamethylenamine 

Sodium  Salicylate.  Antipyrine. 

Sodium  Sulpkite.  Citrated  Caffeine. 

Sodium  Sulphate.  Caffeine  Soaio4)enMoate, 

Sodium  Thiosulphate  Sodium  Cacodylate. 

lAthium  Benzoate,  Methyl  Salicylate. 

Lithium  Bromide.  OU  of  Anise. 

Lithium  Carbonate,  OU  of  Caseia. 

Lithium  Citrate.  Oil  of  Cojuput. 

Lithium  Salicylate.  Salidn. 

Ammonia  Water.  Quinine  Tannate. 
Ammonium  Bemoate, 

Free  Alkali  Tests : 

Potaseium  Iodide. — A  solution  of  1  Gm.  salt  in  10  mils  of  water  and  0.1  mil  tenth- 
normal sulphuric  acid  V.S.  does  not  become  colored  on  adding  phenolphthalein. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  340. 

Similar  tests  are  provided  for  the  following  chemicals: 

Sodium  Bromide.  Solution  of  Lime. 

Sodium  Iodide.  Precipitated  Zinc  Carbonate, 

Sodium  Hypophosphite.  Zinc  Oxide. 

Lithium  Bromide.  Thymol  Iodide. 

Lithium  Carbonate.  (For  details  see  U.S. P.) 

Lithium  Citrate. 

Free  Acid  Tests : 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  DuKcidd.-— Not  more  than  2  mils  tenth-normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.S.  required  to  neutralize  25  mils  of  solution.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  246. 

« 

Non-volatile  Impurity  Tests : 

Diluted  Hydrobromic  Acid. — On  evaporation  of  25  mils  of  the  acid  not  more  than 
O.0025  Gm.  dried  residue  should  be  left.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  13. 

Similar  tests  are  provided  in  the  pharmacopoeia  for: 

Hydrochloric  Add  ] 

Nitric  Acid  [  For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Sulphuric  Add      J 

SYSTEMATIC  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  pharmacopoeial  tests  given  on  preceding  pages,  while  important 
and  valuable,  give  us  information  that  is  somewhat  disjointed. 

If  we  suspect  that  a  liquid  contains  zinc,  we  may  try  the  tests  for 
zinc  given  on  p.  480,  but  suppose  the  liquid  contains  magnesium  and 
iron  as  well  as  zinc,  how  would  we  then  proceed?  Or  suppose  we  had  no 
idea  what  metals  the  solution  contains,  how  would  we  begin? 

In  anal3rtic  chemistry,  as  in  everything  else  in  science,  system  is 
the  secret  of  success,  and  it  is  to  systematic  analysis  to  which  we  now 
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must  refer.  This  is  performed  by  separating  the  several  elements  in  a 
solution  into  groups  by  the  use  of  certain  chemicals  which  we  call  "group 
reagents."    The  important  group  reagents  are: 

First,  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl);  second,  hydrogen  sulphide  (H£); 
third,  ammonium  sulphide  (NH4HS);  fourth,  ammonium  carbonate, 
(NH4)2C03;  applying  them  one  after  another  to  the  solution  under  ex- 
amination. «' 

Now,  suppose  we  have  a  solution  containing  aU  the  elements  used 
in  pharmacy,  we  would  take  the  solution  and  add 

Hydrochloric  add,  when  there  would  be  precipitated  out  Hg  (ous), 
Pb,  and  Ag  as  insoluble  chlorides.  The  liquid  is  separated  from  the 
precipitate  by  filtration,  and  through  the  filtrate  we  would  pass 

Hydrogen  sulphide  {gas)j  when  we  would  get  a  precipitate  of:  (a)  Cd. 
Cu,  Hg,  (ic),  Pb,  Bi.  (6)  As,  Sb,  and  Sn  as  insoluble  sulphides.  The 
precipitate  can  be  separated  into  groups  "a"  and  "b"  by  digestion  in 
NH4HS,  in  which  group  "b''  dissolves,  leaying  group  "a"  behind.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  filtrate  from  the  HjS  precipitate  is  treated  with 
NH4CI,  NH4OH,  and 

Ammonium  auLphide^  which  precipitates  from  it  (a)  Fe,  A  I,  Cr;  (5) 
Zn,  Mn,  Co,  and  Ni.  All  save  those  in  itaUcs  as  sulphides.  The  itali- 
cized as  hydroxides. 

Group  "a"  of  this  precipitate,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acid,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  water.  Group  "b,"  under  same 
treatment,  is  not.  By  this  method  the  two  groups  are  separated.  The 
filtrate  from  the  NH4HS  precipitate  is  now  treated  with 

Ammonium  carboruUe,  when  down  comes  Ba,  Sr,  and  Ca,  as  insoluble 
carbonates.    To  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  is  added 

Ammonium  phoephaie,  when  there  is  precipitated  Mg  as  phosphate. 
The  filtrate  will  now  hold  only  Li,  Na,  K,  and  NH4,  and  this  is  considered 
the  last  group. 

By  this  method  we  have  separated  the  metals  into  seven  groups, 

as  foUows: 

I.  U    K  Na  NH4 

II.  Mg  Ca  Sr  Ba 

III.  Zn    Mn  Co  Ni 

IV.  Al    Fe  and  Cr 
v.  As    Sb  Sn 

VI.     Cd   Cu     Hg       (ic)  Bi. 
VII.     Hg   (ous)  Pb       and  Ag. 

Only  the  symbols  are  given  above,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  book  have  been  read  and  mastered. 

Some  books  on  analytic  chemistry  number  these  groups  di£Ferendy. 
beginning  with  Hg  (ous)  an^rag  as  the  first  group,  but  this  is  of  small 
importance,  the  main  point  being  the  separation  of  the  twenty-four 
metals  into  seven  simple  groups,  from  which,  in  turn,  the  metals  them- 
selves can  be  separated  without  great  difficulty.  How  this  separation 
of  the  small  groups  is  carried  on  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  one  of  the  books  on  analytic  chemistry  mentioned  in 
Preface. 

A  summary  of  the  more  important  individual  tests  may  be  useful 

The  following  metals  give  characteristic  color  with  borax  bead: 

Manganese Amethyst. 

Cobalt Blue. 

Copper Green. 

Iron Red. 
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The  following  flame  tests  are  characteristic: 

Strontium  (also  lithium) Crimson. 

Calcium Red-yellow. 

Copper Blue-green. 

Potassium Violet. 

Sodium Yellow. 

Boric  acid  and  lilcohol Green. 

The  following  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  are  characteristic: 

White Zinc  (from  alkaline  solution). 

Flesh  color Manganese  (from  alkaline  solution) . 

Yellow Arsenic  and  tin  (from  acid  solution). 

Orange Antimony  (from  acid  solution). 

Blac^ Mercury,  copper,  lead  (from  acid  solution). 

The  other  elements  will  not  precipitate  with  H2S. 

The  following  special  tests  are  characteristic: 

SXTBSTANCE.  ReaOENT.  RbACTION. 

Adds  and  their  salts. 

H£04.  Barium  chloride.  White  precipitate. 

HCl.  Silver  nitrate.  White  precipitate. 

HBr.  Silver  nitrate.  Yellow  precipitate. 

Phoephoric  acid.  Magnesium  sulphate.  White  crystalline  precipitate. 

Carbonic  acid.  lime  water.  White  precipitate. 

Nitric  acid.  Green  FeS04  solution.  Changed  to  red  or  black  Fei(S04)  1 

solution. 

Thiosulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Vapors  of  SOs  and  precipitate 

of  sulphur. 

Sulphurous  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Vapors  of  SOs. 

Tartaric  acid.  Silver  nitrate.  Mirror  of  metallic  silver. 

Acetic  acid.  H1SO4  and  alcohoL  Odor  of  acetic  ether. 

MetaUic  Salts. 

Zinc.  Hydrogen  sulphide.  White  precipitate. 

Calcium.  Ammonium  oxalate.  White  precipitate. 

Magnesium.  Sodium  phosphate.  White  precipitate. 

Iron  (ic).  Potassium  ferrocyanide.  Blue  precipitate. 

Iron  (ous).  Potassium  ferricyanide.  Blue  precipitate. 

SOver.  Sodium  chloride.  White  precipitate. 

Aluminum.  Solution  of  soda.  White  gelatinous  precipitate. 

Lead.  Potassium  chromate.  Yellow  precipitate. 

^i^monv  I   '^®^  ^y  Marsh's,  Fleitmann's,  or  Gutzeit's  test,  as  explained  on  p.  522. 

Tests  for  organic  chemicals  are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  admit 
of  a  tabulated  statement;  hence  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pharma- 
copoeial  tests  for  auch  substances,  founc'  ig^ttered  through  Part  IV. 


CHAPTER  LIV 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 
INORGANIC  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

As  mentioned  on  p.  859,  we  are  able  to  examine  chemicals  not  merely 
as  to  ingredients,  but  also  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient. 
The  latter  work  is  the  object  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  three  methods 
of  quantitative  analysis  usually  employed  are  volumetric  analysis,  gravi- 
metric analysis,  and  gasometric  analysis. 
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VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

is  the  most  largely  employed  process  of  quantitative  anal3r8is  as  far  v 
pharmacy  is  concerned;  the  pharmacopoeia  directing  this  method  in 
the  estimation  of  the  strength  of  drugs  whenever  possible.  The  vol- 
umetric processes  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  with  but  two  exceptions  (the 
use  of  Fehling's  solution  and  the  use  of  Koppeschaar's  solution,  p.  917). 
fall  into  four  groups: 

I.  Acidimetry  or  alkalimetry. 

II.  The  use  of  iodine  volumetric  solution  or  its  complement,  sodium 
thiosulphate  volumetric  solution. 

III.  Oxidation  with  potassium  pennanganate  volumetric  solutioD 
or  with  potassium  dichromate  volumetric  solution. 

IV.  The  use  of  silver  nitrate  volumetric  solution  or  its  complementse 
potassium  sulphocyanate  volumetric  solution  and  sodium  chlorid, 
volumetric  solution. 

Before  discussing  these  several  groups  of  volumetric  analysis  it  is 
advisable  to  quote  what  the  pharmacopoeia  says  about  volumetiic 
solutions,  with  special  emphasis  liud  on  the  explanation  of  normal  solutUmi 
dednormal  solutions,  and  centinormal  soltUions. 

The  ninth  "revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia  (Part^  II,  page  555)  gives 
explicit  general  directions  as  to  aids  to  accuracy  in  volumetric  work 
and  these  directions  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  students.  It  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  volumetric  solutions  as  outlined  below. 

Normal  I  y)  volumetric  solvHaru  according  to  the  pharmacopceia  are  "those  which 

contain  in  lOOO  mils,  in  any  stated  reaction,  the  chemical  equivalent  of  1  gramme  of 
hydrc^n."  It  then  proceeds  to  state  that  a  normal  solution  of  a  univalent  reagent 
contains  in  1  liter,  the  molecular  weight  of  that  reagent  expressed  in  grammes;  that 
of  a  bivalent  rea^nt  one-half  of  the  molecular  weight  expressed  in  grammes;  if  tn- 
valent,  one-thira  of  the  molecular  weight  expressed  in  grammes.  The  examrigs 
cited  are:  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  has  the  molecular  weight  36.47;  therefore  I  uta 
of  normal  solution  should  contain  36.47  Gm.  absolute  HCl.  Sulphuric  acid,  H1SO4, 
has  the  molecular  wei^t,  98.09,*  hence  1  liter  of  normal  solution  will  contain  98.09  -r  2 
or  49.045  Gm.  absolute  H1SO4. 

Potassium  hydroxide  KOH,  has  the  molecular  weight,  56.11;  hence  1  liter  of 
normal  solution  will  contain  56.11  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 

Potassiimi  dichromate  has  the  molecular  weight,  294.2  and  liberates  3  atoms  of 
oxygen.  One  molecule  of  it  is  therefore  equal  to  6  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  liter  of 
its  normal  solution  should  therefore  contain  294.2  4-  6  or  49.0334  Gm.  absoliite 
dichromate. 

The  monograph  further  explains  why  1  liter  of  tenth-normal  potassium  pennAD- 
ganate  contains  3.1606  Gm.  absolute  permanganate  (see  p.  897)  and  points  out  thst 
a  tenth-normal,  in  hundredth-normal,  m  fif  tietn-normal,  in  double-normal  and  in  half- 
normal  volumetric  solutions  contain  respectively  one-tenth,  one  one-hundredth,  one 
fiftieth,  twice  and  half  the  amount  of  reagent  found  in  the  normal  solution.  It  farther 
gives  the  two  styles  of  abbreviations  used  for  these  strengths  df  volumetric  siJutioDs: 


N 
Tenth-normal  ^t.  or  0. 1  n. 

N 
Hundredth-normal  :rjrz  or  0.01  n. 

N 
Fiftieth-normal  ^  or  0.02  n. 


2N 
Double-normal  —r-  or  2  n. 

N 
Half -normal  -^  or  0.5  n. 

Lastly  it  discusses  empiric  solutions,  those  not  adjusted  upon  a  molecular  btsB,  bat 
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which  are  usable  since  their  exact  strengths  are  known  and  the  proper  factor  necessary 
in  calculations  can  be  determined.  ML  of  these  details  should  be  carefully  read  in 
the  pharmacopcBia  (p.  556)  by  the  student. 

Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry. — ^This  |p*oup  includes  the  estimation 
of  alkalis  by  use  of  a  volumetric  solution  of  an  acid  or  the  estimation 
of  acids  by  the  use  of  a  volumetric  solution  of  an  alkali.  The  process 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  typical  example.  Taking  the  pharmacopoeial 
estimation  of  potassium  hydroxide,  for  instance,  we  find  (p.  891)  that 
it  is  accomplished  by  use  of  normal  volumetric  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  theory  of  this  kind  of  estimation  is  that  sufficient  to 
the  acid  solution  is  added  to  make  the  product  exactly  neutral — to 
make  pure  potassium  sulphate.  To  know  when  this  neutraUty  is  reached, 
we  use  some  substance  which  by  change  of  color  will  show  whether  the 
liquid  is  acid  or  alkaline.  Litmus  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  for  we 
learned  long  since  that  litmus  turns  red  with  acids  and  blue  with  alkalis. 
But  litmus  is  not  exact  enough.  We  need  some  substances  which  will 
change  their  tint  when  there  is  but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  free  acid 
or  free  alkali  present.  Such  a  coloring-matter  is  called  an  indicator , 
and  chief  among  those  used  in  this  class  of  volumetric  analysis  are  the 
following: 

Phenolphthalein,  red  with  alkalis,  colorless  with  acids. 
Methyl  orange,  yellow  with  alkalis,  red  with  acids. 
Hematoxylin,  violet  with  alkalis,  yellow  with  acids, 
lodeosin,  pink  with  alkalis,  colorless  with  acids. 

The  new  pharmacopoeia  contains  (Part  II,  p.  679)  a  full  discussion  of 
indicators  which  should  be  carefully  read  by  the  student. 

Turning  to  the  process,  suppose  we  combine  potassimn  hydroxide 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  a  neutral  salt.  Absolutely  pure  potassium  hy- 
droxide is  KOH;  molecular  weight,  56.11.  Absolutely  pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  H2SO4;  molecular  weight,  98.09.  The  molecular  weights  just 
given  are  estimated  from  the  "exact"  atomic  weights  given  by  the 
pharmacopoeia  and  not  from  the  "round  number"  atomic  weights  found 
in  elemental  table  on  p.  352. 

The  reaction  between  potassium  hydroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  can 
be  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

2K0H     +     H,S04     «     K,S04     +     2H,0. 
2X56.11  98.09  174.27  2X18.016 

or  112.22  or  36.032 

We  see  from  the  equation  that  absolute  potassium  hydroxide  com- 
bines  with  absolute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  112.22  Gm.  of 
the  hydroxide  to  98.09  Gm.  of  the  acid,  and  were  we  to  prepare  solutions 
of  these  two  bodies  of  such  strength  that  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
solutions  would  exactly  neutralize  each  other,  the  solutions  would  have 
to  be  prepared  to  the  ratio  of  112.22  to  98.09. 

To  make  it  plainer:  were  we  to  prepare  a  Uter  of  solution  containing 
exactly  112.22  Gm.  absolute  potassium  hydroxide,  a  liter  of  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  it  would  have  to  hold  98.09  Gm.  of  abso- 
lute acid;  or  if  we  prepared  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  containing 
in  one  liter  56.11  Gm.  of  absolute  hydroxide  (}4  of  112.22),  then  a  liter 
of  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  that  would  neutralize  the  hydroxide  must 
contain  one-half  of  98.09  or  49.045  Gm.  of  absolute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
such  is  the  strength  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  as  reference  to  p.  883 
will  show.    The  foundation  to  acidimetric  work  is  the  strength  of  normal 

56 
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potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solutioD, 
each  of  which  represents  in  each  liter  of  solution  the  number  of  grammes 
of  absolute  hydroxide  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  em- 
ployed. Thus,  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  contains  56.11  Gm. 
of  hydroxide  to  the  liter,  and  normal  sodium  hydroxide  contains  40.01  Gm. 
of  hydroxide  to  the  liter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dibasic  acids — sulphuric 
acid  and  oxalic  acid — are  made  into  normal  volumetric  solutions  by  u^g 
to  a  liter  of  solution,  the  number  of  grammes  of  acid  corresponding  to 
half  the  molecular  weight,  since  it  takes  only  half  a  molecule  (if  the 
phrase  is  permissible)  of  either  of  these  acids  to  neutralize  one  molecule 
of  either  of  the  two  alkalis. 

The  use  of  a  volumetric  solution  in  testing  is  simple.  The  volu- 
metric solution  is  poured  into  a  graduated  tube  called  a  burette  (see 
Fig.  23,  p.  46),  while  the  substance  to  be  examined,  after  careful 
weighing,  is  dissolved  and  so  placed  that  the  contents  of  the  burette 
can  be  gradually  run  into  it.  The  indicator — :usually  phenolphthalein 
— ^is  poured  into  the  solution  to  be  examined.  Let  us  suppose  this  sub- 
stance is  an  alkali:  then  the  solution  will  be  colored  purple  red.  Into 
this  the  volumetric  solution  is  added  gradually  and  stopped  the  moment 
that  a  drop  of  the  reagent  discharges  the  color  of  the  solution,  which 
>  will  mean  that  the  solution  is  no  longer  alkaline.  Then  a  simple  reckon- 
ing— amount  of  volumetric  solution  in  burette  before^  minus  amount 
after f  dropping  into  tested  solution,  will  give  us  the  number  of  mils  of 
volumetric  solution  used  in  neutralizing  the  tested  substance,  and  from 
these  figures  we  can,  by  aid  of  the  pharmacopceia,  estimate  strength 
of  the  tested  substance. 

Applying  these  directions  to  the  estimation  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
suppose  we  weigh  out  1  gramme  of  the  chemical,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and 
titrate  it;  treat  it  with  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  (V.S.  meaning  volu- 
metric solution).  We  find  the  gramme  of  potassium  hydroxide  takes 
16  mils  normal  sulphuric  acid  (abbreviated  nHsSOO  to  neutralize  it 
From  the  equation — 

2K0H     +     H1SO4     =     K,S04     +     2H,0 
112.22  98.09  174.27  36.032 

we  see  that  98.09  Gm.  absolute  H2SO4  =  112.22  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 

98  02 
We  have  learned  that  a  liter  of  nH2S04  =  —k —  Gm.  or  49.645  Gm. 

112  22 
absolute  H2SO4.     Since  49.04,5  Gm.  absolute  H2SO4  =   -  ^^ —  Gm.,  or 

56.11  Gm.  absolute  KOH,  we  find  that 

1000  mils  nH2S04  =  56.11  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 

1  mil  nH2S04  =  0.05611  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 
Hence  16  mils  nH2S04»=  16X0.05611  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 

0.89776  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 

Hence  1  Gm.  potassium  hydroxide  we  examined  contained  0.89776 
gm.  absolute  KOH,  and  was  therefore  almost  90  per  cent,  absolute. 

Reference  to  U.S.P.  (p.  576)  will  show  that  the  factor  *'  1  nul  nHjSOi* 
0.05611  Gm.  absolute  KOH"  is  found  under  the  table  of  values  of  1  mil 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  and  it  need  here  be  said  that  each  particular 
value  of  1  mil  normal  acid  found  therein  has  been  worked  out  by  prooeaB 
of  reasoning  just  given.  The  same  obtains  with  the  equivalent  taUes 
found  under  the  several  volumetric  solutions,  and  incidentally  it  might 
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be  noted  that  one  mil  of  a  normal  acid  or  of  normal  alkali  is  represented 
as  the  same  number  of  milligrammes  of  the  substance  tested  as  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  substance  if  it  be  monobasic  or  monacid,  half 
the  molecular  weight  if  it  be  dibasic  or  diacid,  one-third  the  molecular 
weight  if  it  be  tribasic  or  triacid.  The  following  volumetric  solutions 
are  used  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry: 

NORMAL  SULPHURIC  AOD  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

HsSOi  »  98.09.  49.045  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  30  mils  of  sulphuric  acid  U.S. P.  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1050 
mils.  Standardize  .this  either  by  titration  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
or  weighing  out  a  definite  amount  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  titrating  this 
with  the  acid  solution.  On  estimating  the  strength  of  the  latter,  it  is  diluted  with 
water  to  the  exact  normal  strength,  which  is  to  be  proven  by  a  titration  of  the  diluted 
product.  For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  575  where  the  arithmetic  of  dilution  is  also 
discussed. 

The  pharmacopoeia  also  gives  the  equivalent  value  of  normal  sul- 
phuric acid  (the  so-called /oc^)  for  a  list  of  27  chemicals  assayed  with 
that  reagent.  As  an  understanding  of  this  factor  is  essential  to  the  com- 
prehension of  volumetric  methods  it  is  worthy  of  explanation  at  this 
place. 

On  p.  881,  it  was  pointed  out  that  when  sulphuric  acid*  and  potassium 
hydroxide  were  combined  (as  in  a  titration)  each  49.045  grammes  of  the 
absolute  acid  neutralized  56.11  grammes  of  the  absolute  hydroxide. 
Then  we  learned  that  1000  mils  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  contained 
49.046  Gm.  H2SO4  and  therefore  was  the  equivalent,  in  a  titratiom,  of  56. 1 1 
Gm.  KOH.  It  therefore  follows  that  1  mil  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
represents  56.11  -5-  1090  or  0.05611  Gm.  KOH  and  this  we  find  is  stated 
in  the  table  of  "equivalent  values"  (or  factors)  of  normal  sulphuric 
acid  which  is  pointed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  factor  of  course,  bears 
a  direct  relation  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  chemical  in  question 
dep>ending,  as  do  volumetric  solutions,  on  the  hydrogen  value  of  the 
substance  imder  consideration. 

Turning  to  the  U.S.P.  list  of  27  chemicals  assayed  with  normal  sul- 
phuric acid  we  find: 

The  equivalent  factor  (grammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil 
of  normal  acid)  of  the  following  chemicals  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
chemical  divided  by  1000. 

Ammonia  gas,  NHs:  ammonium  acetate^  NH4CsHsOs:  lithium  salicylate,  LiGyHsOs; 
potassium  acetate,  KCiHaOs,  potassium  bicarbonate,  kHCOs;  potassium  bitartrate, 
KHC4H4O6;  potassium  hydroxide^  KOH;  sodium  acetate,  NaCsHsOa:  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, NaHCOa;  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH;  and  sodium  salicylate,  NaCrHsOs. 

The  equivalent  factor  (grammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil 
of  normal  acid)  of  the  following  chemicals  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance  divided  by  2000: 

Ammonium  carbonate  (NHi)sCOs;  calcium  hydroxide  Ca(OH)i:  calcium  oxide, 
CaO;  lead  acetate,  Pb(CsHsOs)i+3HsO:  lithium  carbonate,  LijUOs;  magnesium 
oxide,  MgO:  notassium  carbonate,  KsCOs;  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  KNa- 
C4H40« -1-41110;  sodium  borate  NaiB^OT+lOHiO;  sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous, 
Na2COsi  sodium  carbonate,  monohydrated,  NasCOs+HiO;  zinc  oxide,  ZnO. 

Of  tne  remaining  chemicals,  the  factor  of  two — ^ammonium  carbonate  U.S. P., 
NH4HC0s.NH4NHaC0a  and  potassium  citrate  KsCeHbOT+HsO— is  the  molecular 
weight  ofikechemioal  divided  by  3000;  thef  actor  of  one-lead  subacetate,  Pb>0(OtHsOa)s — 
is  the  mdecular  weight  of  the  chemical  divided  by  4000,  while  the  factor  of  the  laist — 
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magnesium  carbonate,  (MgCOs)4Mg(OH)s+5HtO — ^is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by 
10,000. 

HALF-NORfiSAL  SULPHURIC  ACID  VOLUBIETRIC  SOLUTION 

HsSOi "  98.09.  24.5225  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  500  mils  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1000 
mils.  Specific  directions  are  given  as  to  use  of  indicators  with  this  solution  for  details 
see  U.S. P..  p.  576.  A  list  of  18  equivalent  factors  are  given.  Of  these  12  are  chemicals 
mentioned  under  normal  sulphuric  acid;  the  factors,  of  course,  being  just  one-half  the 
normal-acid  values.  The  remaining  six  the  factor  of  one — sodium  benxoate,  NaOr- 
HftOj — ^is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  2000;  while  the  factor  of  the  other  five — 
lithium  citrate,  anhydrous,  LiCeHsO?;  lithium  citrate,  cr>'stalliMxi,  IiCftHi07  + 
4HsO;  potassium  citrate,  KsCfiKfiOr;  sodium  citrate,  anhydrous,  NatCcHfOr;  and 
sodium  citrate,  crystallized,  NasC6Hs07+2HsO — is  the  molecular  w^ght  divided  by 
6000. 

TENTH-NORHAL  SULPHURIC  ACID  VOLUUETRIC  SOLUTION 
U2S04»»  98.09.  4.9045  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

DUute  100  mils  of  normal  sidphuric  acid,  with  sufficient  distilled  water  at  the 
same  temperature  to  measure  1000  mils. 

Provision  is  also  made  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  directly  and  to  standardise  with 
anhydrous  sodium  carbonate.  Careful  directions  are  given  as  to  use  of  indicators. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  577. 

The  pharmacopoeia  gives  a  list  of  equivalent  factors  for  24  chemicals  assayed  with 
tenth-normal  acid.  Of  these,  four — ^potassium  hydroxide,  calcium  hydroxide,  anhy* 
drous  sodium  carbonate  and  zinc  oxide — have  a  factor,  which  is,  of  course  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  given  under  the  normal  acid.  The  remainder  are  the  alkaloids 
and  with  fifteen  of  these:  aconitine,  atropine,  cephaline,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine, 
cocaine,  coniine,  emetine,  nydrastine,  morphine  (amorphous  and  crystalline),  physo- 
stigmine,  pilocarpine,  quinine  and  strychnme — the  factor  (grammes  of  alkaloid  rejpre- 
sented  by  1  mil  of  tenth-normal  acid)  is  the  molecular  voeighl  divided  by  10,000;  the 
factor  of  one  brucine — is  the  molecular  weighi  divided  by  20,000,  while  the  remaining 
four  are  factors  calculated  for  the  alkaloidal  mixtures  found  in  aconite,  nux  vomica, 
ipecac  and  mydriatic  drugs  respectively. 

FIFTIETH-NORMAL  SULPHURIC  ACID  VOLUUETRIC  SOLUTION 

H1SO4  =:=  98.09.  0.9809  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  200  mils  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  with  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  1000  mils.  The  pharmacopoeial  monograph  directs  that  the  strength  of  this 
be  determined  with  half-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  See  U.S. P.,  p.  578.  The 
factors  given  are  for  aconitine,  atropine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine,  combined  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  and  of  ipecac.  Of  course,  the  factor  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  alkaloids 
is  one-fifth  that  of  the  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  factor. 

TENTH-NORMAL  OXALIC  ACID  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

HiCs04  +2H3O  » 126.05  6.3025  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  6.45  Gm,  purified  oxalic  acid  in  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils. 
Standardize  this  with  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  using  phenol-phthakic 
as  indicator  and  then  dilute  to  exactly  tenth-normal  strength.  For  details  see  U.&P.. 
p.  562. 

The  pharmacopceia  gives  the  factor  for  13  chemicals  assayed  with  tenth-normal 
oxalic  acid.  In  the  case  of  three  of  these — ammonia  gas,  potassium  hydroxide  and 
sodium  hydroxide — ^the  factor  (grammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil  of  the  tenth- 
normal acid)  is  the  molecular  v)eiaht  divided  by  10,000;  with  eight— -calcium  carbonste, 
calcium  hydroxide,  calcium  oxide,  lead,  lead  acetate,  lead  oxide,  l^Bid  peroxide  snd 
manganese  dioxide — the  factor  is  the  molecular  weiglU  divided  by  20,000;  with  one — 
lead  subacetate,  the  factor  is  the  molecular  weighi  divided  by  ^,000:  while  with  th« 
last — ^potassium  permanganate — ^the  factor  (as  explained  on  page  898)  is  thi  moUaUmr 
weighi  divided  by  50,000. 
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NORMAL    HYDROCHLORIC    ACID    VOLUMETRIC    SOLX7TION 

HC1«36.47  36.47.  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Conderued  Recipe. 

Mix  110  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils. 
Standardize  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator. 
Then  dilute  to  exactly  normal  strength.  For  details  including  the  arithmetic  of 
dilution,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  559. 

The  pharmacopoeia  gives  factors  for  nine  chemicals,  when  tested  with  normal 
hydrochloric  acid.  Eight  of  these  are  in  the  list  given  under  normal  sulphuric  acid 
(p.  883)  and  are,  obviously  the  same  figures  as  there  given.  The  ninth  is  sodium  caco- 
dylate,  the  factor  for  which  is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  1000. 

HALF-NORMAL  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

HCl  -36.47.  18.235  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  500  mils  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  with  enough  water  to  make 
1000  mils.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  560). 

The  pharmacopoeia  gives  factors  for  29  chemicals  assayed  with  half -normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  V.S.  Of  these  20  are  substances  for  which  factors  have  been  ^iven 
under  normal  or  half-normal  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  case  of  three  of  the  remaim'ng 
chemicals — benzaldehyde,  citral,  and  sodium  glycerophosphate — ^the  factor  (grammes 
of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil  of  half -normal  acid)  is  the  molectdar  weigH  divided 
by  2000;  while  with  the  remaining  six — calcium  lactate:  cinnamic  aldehyde,  mag- 
nesium hydroxide,  sodium  tartrate,  and  strontium  salicylate  (anhydrous  ana  crys- 
tallized) the  factor  is  the  molectdar  weight  divided  by  4000. 

NORMAL  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

KOH  =56.11         56.11  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  75  Gm.  specially  purified  potassium  hydroxide  in  enough  boiled  distilled 
water  to  make  1050  mils.  Standardize  this  titrating  with  an  accurately  weighed 
quantity  (4.7035  Gm.)  of  potassium  bitartrate^  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
The  above-mentioned  amount  of  bitartrate  requires  25  mils  of  normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide for  neutralization  and  the  solution  being  standardized  must  be  diluted  accord- 
ingly. For  details,  including  arithmetic  of  dilution  see  U.S. P.,  p.  563.  The  pharma- 
copoeia also  permits  the  standardization  of  this  solution  with  normal  sulphuric  acid. 
It  also  gives  directions  for  preservation  of  the  alkaline  volumetric  solutions.  The  phar- 
macopoeia gives  factors  for  twenty-four  chemicals  assayed  with  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  In  the  case  of  seventeen  of  these  chemicals:  acetic  acid,  HCsHsOs; 
acetic  acid  anhydride  (CHsCO)sO;  ammonia  gas,  NH*:  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI; 
boric  add  (with  glycerin)  HsBOs;  formaldehyde,  HCHO;  hydrated  chloralLCClsCHO- 
+H1O;  hydriodio  acid,  HI;  hyorobromic  acid,  HBr;  hydrochloric  acid.  UCl;  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid.  HPHiOs;  lactic  acid,  HCsH»Os;  nitric  acid,  HNO3J  potassium 
bitartrate,  KHC4H40«;  sodium  bitartrate,  NaHC4H406;  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH; 
and  trichloracetic  acid,  CClsCOOH:  the  factor  (grammes  of  substance  represented  by 
1  mil  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.)  is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  1000. 

With  five — oxalic  acid,  H2C1O4+2H2O;  phosphoric  acid  (with  phenolphthalein), 
HsP04;  sulphuric  acid,  HsS04;  sulphuric  acid  anhydride,  SOs;  and  tartaric  acid, 
HsC«H40f — ^the  factor  is  the  nuAecular  weight  divided  by  2000;  while  with  the  remaining 
two — citric  acid,  HsCeHsO?;  and  paraformaldehyde  (HCHO)j — ^the  factor  is  tM 
molecular  weight  divided  by  3()00. 

HALF.NORMAL  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE  VOLUISETRIC  SOLUTION 

KOH  =  56.11         28.055  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe, 

I>ilute  500  mils  of  exactly  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  with  enough  recently 
boiled  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils.  The  pharmacopoeia  also  provides  for  its 
standardization  with  potassium  bitartrate  and  discusses  the  proper  methods  of  pre- 
servinglit  see  U.S. P.,  p.  565.  The  pharmacopoeia  gives  factors  for  eighteen  chemicals 
assayed  with  half -normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  all  of  which  are  listed  under 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  It  is  obvious  that  the  factors  for  the  half-normal 
solution  are  exactly  one-half  of  the  factors  for  normal  solution. 

Tn  preparing  these  volumetric  solutions  the  dry  chemicals  are  weighed 
on  an  appropriate  scale,  and  the  finished  standardized  solution  brought  to 
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the  exact  volume  in  an  accurately  measured  flask  (see  Fig.  21,  of  1000- 
mil  flask  on  p.  46).  The  other  apparatus  required  in  volumetric  analysis 
are  pipettes  (see  Fig.  22,  p.  46),  burettes,  which  have  just  been  described, 
and  a  number  of  chemical  flasks  of  appropriate  size. 

TENTH-NORMAL    POTASSmM    HYDROXmE    VOLUHETiaC    SOLUTION 

KOH -56.11         6.611  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dilute  100  mils  of  exactly  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  with  enough  recently 
boiled  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils.  It  can  also  be  made  and  standardized  dibrectly 
with  potassium  bitartrate.  For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  565,  where  directions  for  keep- 
ing are  also  given. 

Of  the  factors  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  four  are  for  those  chemicals  given  under 
normal  or  half-normal  potassmm  hydroxide  V.S.  These  factors  are,  of  course,  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  normal  or  one-fifth  half -normal  factors.  The  fifth  given  is  for  beta- 
eucaine  hydrochloride  and  this  is  the  moleadar  weight  divided  by  10,000. 

HUNDREDTH-NORMAL  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

KOH  « 56.11         0.5611  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

.  Dilute  100  mils  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  with  enough  recently 
boiled  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils.  Factors  for  potassium  bitartrate  and  for 
sulphuric  acid  are  given.  These  are,  of  course,  one-tenth  of  the  tenth-normal  factor 
or  one  one-hundredth  of  the  normal  factor. 

HALF-NORBSAL  ALCOHOUC  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

KOH  -56.11         28.055  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

First  purify  the  alcohol  to  be  used  (freeing  it  from  aldehvde)  by  treatment  with 
silver  nitrate  followed  by  very  pure  potassium  hydroxide.  When  the  silver  hu  all 
precipitated  as  hy^droxide,  filter  the  alcohol  and  prepare  with  it  a  solution  oonsistini 
of  35  Gm.  potassium  hydroxide,  20  mils  of  distilled  water  and  enough  of  the  alcohol 
to  make  1  liter.  Standardize  this  by  titration  with  potassium  bitartrate  and  then 
dilute  with  the  purified  alcohol  to  exactly  half-normal  stren^h.  Permission  is  giTcn 
to  standardize  tne  solution  with  half -normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  directions  are  also 
given  for  preserving  the  finished  solution.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  567. 

The  pharmacopoeia  also  gives  the  factors  for  six  chemicals  assayed  with  half-ooimsl 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  In  the  case  of  all  of  these,  the  factor  (gramme 
of  substance  represented  by  1  mil  of  the  half-normal  alcoholic  alkali)  is  the  moleadar 
weight  of  the  dhemical  divided  by  2000. 

NORMAL  SODIUM  HYDROXIDE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

NaOH  "40.01        40.01  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  50  Gm.  sodium  hydroxide  U.S.P.  in  enough  recently  boiled  distilled  water 
to  make  1  liter.  This  is  then  standardized  with  potassium  bitartrate  and  is  tfaa 
diluted  in  exactly  normal  strength.  For  details  (including  the  factors  for  three 
chemicals,  which  are  the  same  as  given  under  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V^/ 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  573). 

DOUBLE-NORMAL   SODIUM   HYDROXIDE   VOLUMETRIC   SOLUTION 

NaOH  « 40.01         80.02  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  90  Gm.  sodium  hydroxide  U.S.P.  in  enough  recently  boiled  distilled  water 
to  make  1  Uter.  Standardize  either  with  potassium  bitartrate  or  with  normal  ful- 
phuric  acid.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  573. 

TENTH-NORMAL  BARIUM  HYDROXIDE  VOLUBXETRIC  SOLUHON 

Ba(OH),+8HaO  =315.51         15.775  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

.  Dissolve  18  Gm.  crystallized  barium  hydroxide  in  1000  mils  of  recently  boiled  die- 
tilled  water.  After  filtering,  standardize  with  either  tenth-normal  sulphuric  or  tenUi- 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator  and  dihite  with 
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freshly  boiled  distilled  water  to  exactly  tenth-normal  strength,     f'or  details,  including 
method  of  preservation,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  558. 

The  pharmacopoeia  ffives  factors  for  six  chemicals  titrated  with  tenth-normal 
barium  hydroxide  V.S.  Of  these,  two  are,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  In 
the  case  of  the  other,  four — ammonium  benzoate,  ammonium  salicylate,  benzoic 
acid  and  salicylic  acid — ^the  factor  (grammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil  of  the 
tenth-normal  solution)  is  the  moUcmar  weighl  of  the  chemical  divided  by  10,000. 

OFFICIAL  CHEMICALS  ASSAYED  WITH  NORMAL  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE  V^. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — Accurately  weigh  about  3  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
with  distilled  water  and  titrate  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  Indicator, 
methyl  orange.  Strength  from  31  to  33  per  cent.  HCl.  Each  mil  of  normal  KOH, 
V.S.  =0.03647  Gm.  HCl.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  acid  =  8.6  to  9.06  mils  normal  KOH, 
V.S.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  13. 

The  above  assay,  as  all  other  assays  of  the  present  pharmacopceia, 

omits  all  explanation  of  calculation  of  results,  so  it  is  here  necessary  to 

state  that  the  mathematical  equation  used  in  calculating  strength  is 

mils  nKOH  used  X  proper  factor  X 100 

r-T— — g — ~-Y — I — i =  percentage. 

weight  of  assayed  chemical  '^ 

Referring  to  the  table  of  values  under  normal  Potassium  Hydroxide 
V.S.  on  p.  885,  it  will  be  seen  that  1  mil  of  the  volumetric  solution  equals 
0.03647  Gm.  absolute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  represents  the  "proper 
factor"  mentioned  in  the  equation  and  each  time  a  chemical  is  assayed 
with  a  volumetric  solution,  reference  to  the  table  of  factors  for  that 
solution  found  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  discussed  at  some  length 
on  page  883  of  this  book.  The  following  chemicals  are  assayed  by  use 
of  normal  KOH  and  the  manipulation  closely  follows  that  for  hydro- 
chloric acid  given  above.  In, each  case  an  approximate  amount  of  the 
chemical  is  taken  and  is  then  carefully  and  exactly  weighed,  the  titration 
is  then  performed  with  the  volumetric  solution,  the  proper  indicator 
telling  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  point  where  the  acid  reaction  is  changed 
to  alkalinity.  As  noted  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  assay,  the  present 
pharmacopoeia  furnishes,  in  addition  to  the  "proper  factor,"  a  statement 
as  to  how  many  mils  of  the  volumetric  solution  will  be  required  to  neu- 
tralize 1  gramme  of  the  chemical  assayed.  In  the  following  table,  all 
of  the  data  suggested  above  is  presented,  but  for  other  details,  such  as 
amount  of  water  required  for  dilution  or  solution  of  the  chemical,  is 
referred  to  the  pharmacopoeia  itself. 


Chemical 


Approximate 

quantity 

taken  for 

weighing 


Each   gramme   of  | 

chemical  corresponds    { 
to  mils  of  VTS. 


Acetic  Acid 

Diluted  Acetic  Acid 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid 

Citric  Acid 

I>iluted  Hydrobromic  Acid .... 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid  .... 

Hypophosphorous  Acid 

routed  Hypophosphorous  Acid 

Lactic  Acid 

Nitric  Acid 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  

Tartaric  Acid 

Trichloracetic  Acid 

Potassium  Bitartrate 


•  6.0  mils 
25 . 0  mils 

2 . 5  mils 

3.0  mils 
20.0  mils 

3.0  mils 
10.0  mils 

7.0  mils 
25 . 0  mils 

2 . 5  mils 

2.0  mils 

1.0  mils 
20.0  mils 

3.0  Gm. 

4.0  Gm. 

6.0  Gm. 


6.0    to 
0.97  to 

16.6 

14.2 
1.17  to 
8.6  to 
2.6  to 
4.54  to 
1.44  to 
9.44  to 

10.63  to 

18.96  to 
1.94  to 

6.06  to 


6. 16  mils 

1 .  05  mils 

mils 

mils 

.1.3    mils 

9 .  06  mils 

2.9    mils 

4.84  mils 

1 . 6    mils 

10.0    mils 

10 .  95  mils 

19 .  35  mils 

2 .  14  mils 
13.26  mils 

6.12  mils 
5 . 2    mils 


Indicator 
employed 


Phenolphthalein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phenolph  thalein 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  oran^^e 
Phenolphthalein 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Phenolphthalein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phenolphthalein 
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The  following  assays  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  are  too 
intricate  for  tabulation;  hence  are  printed  in  fairly  complete  abstract. 

Hydrated  Chloral. — Accurately  weigh  about  4  Gm.  of  hydrated  chloral,  dissolve  in 
water,  add  30  mils  nKOH,  V.S.  After  standing,  titrate  the  residual  alkali  with 
nHtS04,  V.S.  Indicator,  phenolphthalein.  Strength,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 
C,HC1,0  +  Hi0.  Each  mil  nKOH,  V.S.  =0.1654  Gm.  of  C,HCUO  +  H,6.  Each 
Gm.  chloral  =  not  less  than  6.02  mils  nKOH,  V.S. 

This  type  of  assay  is  called  a  "residual  assay."  It  will  be  not^ 
that  the  chloral  hydrate  is  treated  with  a  known  excess  of  normal  alkali, 
which  is  partly  used  up  in  converting  the  chloral  into  chloroform.  The 
excess  of  alkali;  that  not  used  in  splitting  up  the  chloral,  is  then  titrated 
with  normal  acid.  If  exactly  4  grammes  of  hydrated  chloral  were 
taken  and  the  excess  alkali  took  6  mils  of  normal  acid  for  neutralization, 
then  it  means  that  30— 6  or  24  mils  of  nKOH  were  used  by  the  hydrated 
chloral.  If;  as  stated  above  each  gramme  of  hydrated  chloral  corre- 
sponds to  6.02  mils  of  nKOH  then  it  follows  that  the  24  mils  used  in  the 
reaction  meant  4  grammes  of  hydrated  chloral. 

SoliUian  of  Formaldehyde, — ^Accurately  weigh  about  3  mils  of  aolation  of  formalde- 
hyde dilute  with  water  and  then  add  50  mils  nKOH,  V.S.,  followed  by  50  mils  of 
a  neutral  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  After  oxidation  is  complete,  titrate  with 
nHaSO^,  V.S.  bidicator,  litmus  T.S.  Strength,  not  less  than  37  per  cent.  HCHO. 
Each  mil  KOH,  VS.  =0.03002  Gm.  HCHO.  Each  Gm.  HCHO  =  12.3  mils  nKOH. 
V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  245. 

The  principle  of  this  assay  is  that  formaldehyde  is  oxidized  by  hydro- 
gen dioxide  to  formic  acid  and  this  acid  is  then  neutralized  by  titration 
with  nKOH.     The  same  method  is  employed  in  assa3dng. 

Paraformaldehyde, — For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  310. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid. — Accurately  weigh  10  mils  of  this  acid,  dilute  with  water 
and  boil  the  liquid  for  six  hours  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser.  Then 
cool,  dilute  with  water  and  titrate  with  nlCOH,  V.S.  Strength,  19  to  21  per  csit. 
H2SO4.  Each  mil  nKOH,  V.S.  =0.049045  Gm.  H2SO4.  Each  Gm.  aromatic  add  = 
3.87  to  4.28  mils  nKOH,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  25. 

The  object  of  boiUng  the  aromatic  acid  with  water  is  to  insure  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ethyl  sulphates  into  the  free  sulphuric  a<;id. 

OFFICIAL  CHEMICALS  ASSAYED  WITH  NORMAL  SODIUM  HTDROZII^  V.  S. 

Boric  Acid. — Accurately  weigh  about  2.5  Gm.  well-dried  boric  acid,  diasotve  in 
water,  add  50  mils  of  glycerin  and  titrate  with  nNaOH,  V.S.  Indicator,  phenol- 
phthalein. Strength,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent.  HsBOi.  Each  mil  nNaOH,  V.S.  * 
0.06202  Gm.  HsBOs.  Each  Gm.  boric  acid  » 16.04  mils  nNaOH,  V.S.  For  details 
see  Ij.S.P.,  p.  9. 

While  the  direct  titration  of  boric  acid  with  alkalies  does  not  give 
satisfactory  results,  the  addition  of  glycerin  as  suggested  in  the  assay 
just  given  furnishes  accurate  figures. 

OFFICIAL   CHEMICALS   ASSAYED   WITH   TENTH-NORMAL  BARIUM   HTI»tOXmE  V.S. 

Benzoic  Acid. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.6  Gm.  well-dried  benxoic  acid,  diswlTe 
in  25  mils  of  neutral  diluted  alcohol  and  titrate  with  n/lO  Ba(OH),,  V.S.  Indicator, 
phenolphthalein.  Strength,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent.  HCrHsOt.  Each  mil  a/ 10 
Ba(0H)2,  V.S.  =0.012205  Gm.  HCtHsO,.  Each  Gm.  citric  acid  =81.5  mils  a/10 
Ba(OH),,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  8. 

Salicylic  Acid. — Exactly  as  in  the  assay  for  benzoic  acid,  except  that  1  gramme  of 
the' acid  requires  71.9  mils  of  the  Ba(OH)j,  V.S. 

Ammonium  Bemoate. — Weigh  accurately  about  0.5  Gm.  of  the  weQ-diied  benioale, 
dissolve  in  water,  acidulate,  shake  out  with  three  portions  of  chloroform.     Er&poimle 
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the  chloroformic  extract,  dissolve  the  residue  in  neutral  diluted  alcohol  and  titrate 
with  n/10  Ba(OH)iy  V.S.  Indicator,  phenolphthalein.  Strength,  not  less  than  98 
per  cent.  NH4C7HJO1.  Each  mil  n/10  Ba(OH)a,  V.S.  =0.013908  Gm.  NH^CtHsOi 
Each  Gm.  benzoate  » 70.5  mils  Ba(OH)a,  V.S.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  42. 

Ammonium  Salicylate. — Exactly  as  in  the  assay  for  ammonium  bensoate,  except 
that  1  gramme  of  the  salicylate  requires  63.2  mils  of  Ba(OH)s,  V.S. 

OFFICIAL  CHEmCAL  ASSAYED  WITH  TENTH-NORfiSAL  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE,  V.  S. 

Betcieueaine  Hydrochloride. — ^Accurately  weigh  0.5  Gm.  of  the  well-dried  hydro- 
chloride in  100  mils  of  neutral  alcohol,  and  titrate  with  n/10  KOH.  V.S.  Indicator, 
phenolphthalein.  Strength,  not  less  than  99  per  cent.  CuHnNOsHCl.  Each  mil 
n/10  KOH,  V.S.  « 0.0283  Gm.  CuHjiNOjHCl.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  hydrochloride  «= 
34.9  mils  n/10  KOH,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  77. 

OFFICIAL  CHEinCALS  ASSAYED  WITH  NORMAL  SULPHURIC  AOD,  V.S. 

Ammonia  Water. — Accurately  weigh  about  5  mils  of  ammonia  water,  dilute  with 
water  and  titrate  with  nHtS04,  V.S.  Indicator,  litmus  or  methyl  orange  T.S. 
Strength,  9.5  to  10.5  per  cent.  NH,.  Each  mil  nHiSO*,  V.S.  -0.01703  Gm.  NH,. 
Each  Gm.,  U.S.P.,  ammonia  water » 5.57  to  6.16  mils  nHsS04,  V.S.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  53. 

The  following  chemicals  are  assayed  by  use  of  normal  HiS04  and  an 
outUne  of  the  manipulation,  having  such  details  as  amount  of  water  used 
(for  which  the  student  should  refer  to  the  pharmacopoeia)  is  given  below. 


Chernioal 


Stronger  Ammonia  Water 

Potassium  Bicarbonate 

Potassium  Carbonate 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 

Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate 


Approsmate 

quantity 

taken  for 

weighing 


2  mils 

4Gm. 

3  Gm. 
3  Gm. 

2.5  Gm. 


E!ach  granune  of 
chernioal  oorreepondB 
to  mils  of  V.S. 


15.85  to  17.02 


9.9milB 
14.33  mils 
11.78  mils 
16.05  mils 


Indicator 
emplo3red 


Litmus  or  methyl 
orange 

Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 


The  following  chemicals  are  assayed  with  normal  H2SO4  by  ''residual 
titration;"  that  is,  the  chemical  is  dissolved  in  a  known  excess  of  the 
normal  acid  V.S.  and  the  solution  is  then  titrated  with  normal  KOH. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  lithium  carbonate  (see  U.S.P.,  p.  258)  we  start  in  with 
50  mils  nH2S04  which,  of  course,  would  require  50  mils  nKOH  for  neutrali- 
zation. If  we  start  in  with  exactly  1.5  Gm.  lithium  carbonate  and  dis- 
solve this  in  50  mils  nH2S04  and  if  on  titration  10  mils  nKOH  are  re- 
quired for  neutralization,  it  follows  that  50—10  or  40  mils  nH2S04  were 
used  to  neutralize  1.5  gm.  lithium  carbonate.  Now  the  official  assay 
states  that  each  gramme  of  the  carbonate  requires  26.7  mils  nH2S04; 
the  1.5  grammes  of  our  carbonate  took  40  mils  nH2S04;  hence  the  real 


Chemical 

*ii,-_  fi-      ,    chemical  coirespondB 

1 

Indicator 

Ammonium  Carbonate 

Magma  of  Magnesia 

2.0  Gm. 
5.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
0.5  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
1.6  Gm. 

17.6    to  18.8  mils 

2.23  to  2.57  mils 

.19.44  mils 

47.62  mils 

16.79  mils 

24.3    mils 

Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 
Methyl  orange 

Magnesium  Carbonate 

MafmRfyiiim  Oxicle      

Zinc  Carbonate 

Zinc  Oxide 
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value  of  our  carbonate  is  40-^26.7.  Finisb  the  calculation  and  see 
how  close  to  the  original  weight  the  quotient  is.  Other  chemicals  assayed 
by  "residual  titration"  with  nH2S04  and  nKOH  are  tabulated  below. 
For  details  see  U.8.P. 

In  the  case  of  the  magnesium  carbonate  and  oxide,  the  present  of  tra(^ 
of  the  corresponding  calcium  compounds  are  taken  into  consideratioD. 
The  following  assay  present  unusual  features  which  are  summariKd 
below. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate. — ^Accuratel^r  weigh  about  25  mils  of  the  solution 
make  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  distil  the  liberated  aminon» 
into  50  mils  nH£S04,  V.S.  After  the  distillation,  titrate  the  residual  acid  with  nKOH, 
V.S.  Indicator,  methyl  orange.  Strength,  not  less  than  7  per  cent.  NH4CtH/)i 
Each  mil  nHjS04«  0.07707  Gm.  NH4CiHaO».  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  solution  =  at  least 
0.91  mil  nHiSOi.  V.S.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.  p.  237. 

OFFICIAL  CHEBDCALS  ASSAYED  WITH  HALF-NORMAL  SOLPHORIC  AOD  V^ 

This  reagent  is  used  in  assaying  the  alkali  salts  of  organic  acids  and 
the  manipulation  is  described  in  the  pharmacopoeia  (Part  II,  Test  6). 
The  test  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

OtUline  of  Assay  for  Alkali  Sails  of  Oraanic  Acids. — ^Accurately  weigh  about  2 
grammes  of  the  salt,  then  carbonize  at  red  heat,  then  extract  the  carbonized  mas 
with  n/2  H1SO4,  V.S.  properly  diluted  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  n/2  KOH,  VS. 
using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  From  the  number  of  mils  of  n/2  KOH,  V.S.  used, 
the  number  of  mils  of  n/2  HtS04,  V.S.  can  be  deduced  and  this  number  times  the  far- 
tor  for  the  particular  salt  in  question,  will  give  the  amount  of  absolute  salt  in  the 
saniple  examined.     For  details  see  IT.S.P.,  p.  589. 

Caffeine  Sodio-bemoate  is  assayed  for  sodium  benzoate  by  this  method ;  the  phar- 
macopoeia directing  that  the  benzoate  content  must  be  between  50  and  54  oer  cent 

The  following  chemicals  are  similarly  tested: 


Chemical 

Each  grunme  of  ehemicml  eonapoBdi 
to  mils  of  V.& 

Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate 

1.57  mils 

Lithium  Citrate 

21 . 0    mils 

Potassium  Acetate. 

20.2    mils 

Potassium  Citrate 

18.3    mils 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate 

14.03  to  14.73  mils 

Sodium  Acetate 

14.62  to  15.32  mils 

Sodium  Benzoate 

13.72  mils 

Sodium  Citrate 

20.0   mils 

Sodium  Salicylate 

12.43  mils 

Seidlitz  Powder  is  assayed  with  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  both  for 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  for  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate.  The  first 
assay  is  a  residual  titration;  while  the  second  one  is  the  one  prescribed 
for  alkali  salts  of  organic  acids.     Both  are  outlined  below. 

Compound  Effervescing  Powder. 

Assay  for  Sodium  Bicarbonate. — Dissolve  2  grammes  of  the  contents  of  the  blue 
paper  in  water,  add  20  mils  of  n/2  H2SO4,  V.S..  boil  imtil  about  one-half  of  the  onfdnAl 
volume  remains,  then  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  n/2  KOH,  V.S. ;  using  phenoJpfc- 
thalein  as  indicator.     Strength,  23  to  27  per  cent.  NaHCOs. 

Each  mil  n/2  H»S04,  V.S.  =0.0420  Gm.  NaHCO,.  Each  Gm.  seidliti  miitnw 
«5.28  to  6.43  mils  n/2  H^SO^,  V.S. 

Assay  for  Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate. — Treat  2  grammes  of  the  contents  of 
the  blue  paper  as  directed  in  the  assay  for  alkali  salts  of  organic  acids.  (See  above..* 
Assay  should  show  73  to  78  per  cent.  KNaC^H^Oe. 
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OnPIOAL  CHEinCALS  ASSAYED  WITH  TEIHTI-NORMAL  SULPHURIC  ACID 

SdtUion  of  Calcium  Hydroxide, — Titrate  50  mils  of  the  solution  with  n/10 
HaSOi,  V.S.  Indicator,  phenolphthalein.  Strength,  not  lees  than  0.14  per  cent. 
Ca(OH)i. 

Each  mU  n/10  HiSO^,  V.S.  =0.0037  Gm.  Ca(OH),.  Each  mil  U.S.P.  solution 
=0.38  mil  n/10  H1SO4,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  239. 

Zinc  Stearate. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  zmc  stearate,  boil  with  50  mils 
n/10  HtSO^,  V.S.  for  ten  minutes  and  then  cool.  Titrate  excess  of  acid  with  n/10 
KOH,  V.S.     Indicator,  methyl  orange.     Strength,  13  to  15.5  per  cent.  2diO. 

Each  mil  n/10  H,S04,  V.S.  =0.00406  Gm.  ZnO.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  stearate -32 
to  38.1  mils  n/10  H,S04,  V.S.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  494, 

OFFICIAL  CHEBOCALS  ASSAYED  WITH  NORMAL  HYDROCHLORIC  AOD  V.& 

Potassium  Hydroxide. — Accurately  weigh  about  10  Gm.  potassium  hydroxide, 
dissolve  in  water,  add  barium  chloride  solution,  to  precipitate  sulphates  and  car- 
bonates, filter  ana  titrate  exactly  one-fifth  of  the  filtrate  with  nHCl,  V.S.  Indicator, 
phenolphthalein.     Strength,  at  least  85  per  cent.  KOH. 

Each  mil  nHCl,  V.S.  =0.05011  Gm.  KOH.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  hydroxide -15.15 
mils  nHQ,  VS.     For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  339. 

Resembling  the  assay  just  given  are  the  followdng: 


Chemical 

Approximate 

quantity 

taken  for 

weighing 

Each   gramme   of 

chemical  corresponds 

to  mils  of  V.S. 

Indicator 

Solu t ionof  Potassium  Hydroxide 
Sodium  Hydroxide 

20  Gm. 
10  Gm. 
20  Gm. 

0.8  ma 
22.5  mils 
1 .  12  mils 

• 
Phenolphthalein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phenolphthalein 

Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide . 

The  assays  for  borax  and  for  sodium  cacodylate  are  simple,  direct 
titrations.     These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Sodium  Berate. — Accurately  weigh  about  5  Gm.  sodium  borate,  dissolve  in  water 
and  titrate  with  nHCl,  V.S.  Indicator,  methyl  orange.  Strength,  52.32  to  54.92 
per  cent.  NaiB407. 

Each  mil  nHO,  V.S.  =0.1010  Gm.  Na2B407.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  borate «5.18 
to  5.44  mils  nHCl,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  385. 

Sodium  Cacodylate. — Accuratelv  weigh  about  2.5  Gm.  sodium  cacodylate,  neutralize 
the  solution  and  titrate  with  nHCl,  V.S.  Indicator,  methyl  orange.  Strength,  72  to 
75  per  cent.  Na(CH8)sAsOa. 

Each  mil  nHCl,  V.S.  =0.1600  Gm.  Na(CH,),AsOi.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.,  cacodylate 
=  4.5  to  4.69  Gm.  nHCl,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  386. 

OFFICIAL  CHEMICALS  ASSAYED  WITH  HALF-NORfiSAL  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  V.S. 

StrarUium  Salicylate. — Accurately  weigh  2  Gm.  well-dried  strontium  salicylate, 
carbonize  at  red  heat^  extract  carbonized  residue  with  30  mils  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  and  then 
titrate  the  filtrate  with  nKOH,  V.S.  Indicator,  methyl  orange.  Strength,  at  least 
99  per  cent.  Sr(C7H»03)»+2H20. 

Each  mil  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  =0.99435  Gm.  Sr(C7H608)2  +  2H,0.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P. 
.<ahcylate  =9.96  mils  n/2  HCl,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  414. 

Calcium  Lactate. — Accurately  weigh  about  2  Gm.  lactate,  incinerate,  dissolve  the 
residue  in  50  mils  n/2  HCl  V.S.  and  titrate  the  acid  liquid  with  n/2  KOH,  V.S. 
Indicator,  methyl  orange.     Strength,  not  less  than  98  per  cent.  Ca(CsHfOs)t. 

Each  mU  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  =0.05454  Gm.  Ca(C,H»0,)2.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  lactate  - 
17.97  mils  n/2  HCl  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  94. 

lODOMETRY 

By  this  term  we  mean  those  volumetric  assays  in  which  we  use 
volumetric  solution  of  iodine  or  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  or  both. 
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As  already  explained  (p.  378),  iodine  in  solution  is  decolorized  by 
use  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  this  decoloration,  like  all  chemical 
actions,  takes  place  between  definite  proportions  of  the  two  chemicals, 
the  equation  being: 

I«     -f     2NajSaO,6H,0     =     2NaI     +     Na2S40«     +     lOHA 
2X126.92         2X248.22 
or  253.84        or  496.44 

We  see  from  this  equation  that  253.84  Gm.  iodine  take  496.44  Gm 
crystallized  sodium  thiosulphate  to  complete  the  reaction — ^to  com- 
pletely decolorize  it.  Therefore,  if  we  prepare  a  decinormal  iodine 
solution  (12.69  Gm.  to  the  liter),  we  can  calculate  that  this  12.69  Gm. 

1 0  AQ 

iodine  will  take  oc^Vi  X496.44  =  24.82  Gm.  sodium  thiosulphate,  which 

-60o.o4 

amount  is  exactly  the  quantity  needed  to  make  1  liter  of  dedDonnal 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  Hence  equal  volumes  of  the  two  deci- 
normal solutions  exactly  react  with  each  other. 

In  titrating  iodine  solution  with  thiosulphate  solution  we  dther 
add  the  thiosulphate  solution  until  the  brown-yellow  color  of  the  iodine 
is  discharged,  or,  better  still,  we  use  as  indicator  starch  mucilage,  which 
we  have  already  learned  strikes  a  deep  blue  color  with  iodine  (p.  378). 
The  moment  all  the  iodine  in  a  given  solution  is  taken  up  by  the  thio- 
sulphate, the  blue  color  is  discharged. 

Were  the  sole  use  of  iodine  solution  and  thiosulphate  solution  the 
estimation  of  the  strength  of  these  two  chemicals,  the  value  of  iodome- 
try  would  be  limited.  Far  more  extended,  however,  is  its  application, 
because  of  the  fact  that  iodine,  when  treated  with  reducing  agents,  i^ 
converted  into  hydriodic  acid  or  iodides,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equations: 

(a)  I,     -f     SO,     +    2H,0     =     2HI     +     HiSO^. 

SulphurouB  oxide.      Hydriodio  Sulphuric 

acid.  •       add. 

(6)  21,     H-     AstOi     +     2H,0     =     4HI     +     Afl,0». 

Araenoua  Arsenic 

oxide.  oxide. 

(c)  I,     +     Fe     =     Fel,, 

and  thus  loses  its  ability  to  color  starch  mucilage  blue.  Hence  if  ^^ 
treat  a  known  excessive  quantity  of  iodine  solution  with  any  of  tiie 
reducing  agents  just  mentioned,  by  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  remain- 
ing after  the  reaction  with  thiosulphate  solution,  we  can  calculate  how 
much  iodine  was  used  by  the  reducing  chemical  and  thus  estimat'e  the 
amount  of  chemical  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  potassium  iodide  when  treated  with  oxidiziBi 
agents  liberates  a  proportional  quantity  of  its  iodine,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  equations: 

(d)  KI     +     Br     =     KBr     +     I. 

(e)  KI     +     CI     =     KCl     -f     I. 

(/)  3KI    +     CrO,     -f     6HC1     =     CrCl,     +     3Ka     +     3H/)    +   !► 

Chromic 
oxide. 

(jg)  KI     +     FeCl,     «     FcCl,     +     KCl     +     I. 

Ferric 
chloride. 

and  by  titrating  this  Uberated  iodine  with  thiofiulphate  solution  the 
amount  of  the  oxidizing  agent  can  be  deduced. 
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The  pharmacopo&ial  preparation  of  decinormal  iodine  solution  and 
of  decinormal  thiosulphate  solution  are  given  below. 

TENTH-NORMAL   IODINE   VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

I  - 126.92     12.692  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
CandeMed  Recipe. 

Either  dissolve  exactly  12.692  Gm.  purified  iodine  in  a  solution  of  18  Gm.  potassium 
iodide  in  300  mils  of  distiUed  water;  finally  diluting  to  1000  mils.  Or,  dissolve  about 
14  Gm.  iodine  U.S. P.  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  water;  diluting  the  solution 
to  1000  mils.  In  the  latter  case,  the  iodine  solution  is  standardized  with  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  (see  p.  892)  and  is  then  diluted  to  exactly  tenth-normal 
strength.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  561. 

The  pharmacopoeia  gpves  equivalent  factors  for  sixteen  chemicals  assayed  with 
tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  In  the  case  of  five  of  these,  mercurous  chloride,  HgGi;  mer- 
curous  iodide,  Hgl;  mercury  C'ous"  form)  H^;  and  sodium  thiosulphate  (anhydrous 
and  crystalline)  the  factor  ^ammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil  of  tenth-nor- 
mal iodine)  is  the  molecvlar  weight  of  the  chemical  divided  by  10,000. 

In  the  case  of  six  of  the  chemicals — antimony  and  potassium  tartrate  K(SbO)- 
C4H4O6+HHSO;  arsenic  iodide,  Asl^;  potassium  sulphate,  KaS04+2HsO:  sodium 
bisulphite,  NaHSOsJ  sodium  sulphate,  NaSOz;  and  sulphur  dioxide,  SOs — ^tne  factor 
is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  20,000;  with  iron  (in  ferrous  compounds  and  arsenic 
On  compounds)  the  factor  is  the  cUomic  weight  divided  by  20,(K)0;  in  the  case  of  arsenic 
trioxide  AsaOs  and  of  calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  the  factor  is  m^flecular  weight  divided 
by  40,000;  wldle  in  the  case  of  acetone  (GHi)«CO,  the  factor  is  the  mdedilar  weight 
divided  by  60,000. 

TENTH-NORBXAL  SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

Na,SaO, +6H1O  =  248.22     24.822  gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  about  30  Gm.  sodium  thiosulphate  in  enough  distilled  water  to  make 
1  liter,  standardise  the  solution  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  potassium  dichro- 
mate  V.S.,  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  below)  and  then  dilute  the  solu- 
tion, so  that  each  mil  corresponds  with  one  mil  of  the  dichromate  solution.  For 
details,  including  preservation  of  solutions,  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  574.  The  pharmacopoeia 
gyes  factors  for  thirteen  chemicals  assayed  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 
Xhese  include  four  elements — chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  and  ferric  iron — the  factor 
(^ammee  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil  of  the  thiosulphate  solution)  is  the  atomic 
weiaht  divided  by  lO.CXX);  two  compounds — copper  sulphate  (anhydrous  and  crystalline) 
— ^the  factor  for  wnich  is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  10,000;  three — ^lead  peroxide 
and  sodium  arsenate  (anhydrous  and  crystalline) — ^the  factor  for  which  is  the  molecular 
weight  divided  by  20,000;  one — chromium  trioxide — the  factor  for  which  is  the  molecvlar 
weight  divided  by  30. (KM);  two — ^potassium  bromate  and  potassium  dichromate — ^the 
factor  for  which  is  tne  molecular  weight  divided  by  60,0(X)  and  lastly,  one — ^the  iodine 
content  of  thymol  iodide — ^where  a  special  value  obtains. 

TWO-HUNDREDTH-NORMAL  SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

NaiSsO.+5HsO» 248.22     1.2411  Gm.  in  1000  mils 

Condeneed  Reciff. 

Dilute  25  mils  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  with  enough  distilled 
water  to  make  a  liter.  This  solution  may  be  stanoardized  with  tenth-normal  potas- 
sium dichromate  V.S.,  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  575. 

The  pharmacopoeia  siyes  the  equivalent  factor  for  elemental  iodine  and  for  iodine 
from  thyroid  glands.  The  figures  are  obviously  one-twentieth  the  factors  for  the 
tenth-normal  tniosulphate  solution. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  standardization  of  the  tenth-normal  thiosul- 
phate solution  is  worthy  of  explanation. 

On  p.  892  (equation  f)  we  find  that  chromium  trioxide  liberations  io- 
dine from  potassium  iodide.  Potassium  dichromate  in  acid  solution  does 
likewise,  the  equation  being 

KjCriOr  +  6KI  +  6H.S04  =  Cr,(SO«),  -f  3K,SO«  +  6H,0  +  3Ii 

294.20  6  X  126.9 
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From  thi8  equation,  we  learn  that 

6  X  126.9  Gm.  I 
126.9  Gm.  I 
12.69  Gm.  I 
Hence  1000  mil  n/10  iodine  (12.69  Gm.  to  the  liter) 

1  mil  n/10  iodine 


294.20  Gm.  KiCrtOr 
49.033  Gm.  KtCr  A 
4.9033  Gm.  KsCr  A- 
4.9033  Gm.  KaCrA 
0.0049033  Gm.  KtCrA 


As  1  mil  of  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  V.S.  is  necessary  to  decolorize 
1  mil  of  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  and  as  1  mil  of  tenth-normal  dichromak 
V.S.  contains  0.0049033  Gm.  KjCrsOy,  it  follows  that  in  the  thiosulphatf 
assay  each  mil  of  an  exactly  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  V.S.  correspond* 
to  I  mil  of  tenth-normal  dichromate  V.S. 

OFFICIAL  DIRECT  ASSAYS  WITH  TENTH-NORKAL  SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE  V& 

Iodine, — Accurately  weigh  about  0.5  Gm.  powdered  iodine  and  diBBolve  in  ar 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Dilute  tbis  with  water  and  titrate  with  n,  IC 
thiosulphate  V.S.  Indicator,  starch  paste.  Strength,  99.5  per  cent.  I.  Each  mil «,  K> 
Na.S,0»,  V.S.  =0.01269  Gm.  I.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  iodine  =  78.4  mils  NaAO*  Vi 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  229. 

Like  the  foregoing  are  run. 

Tincture  of  Iodine, — Five  mils  are  taken  (not  weighed).  This  amount  should tak 
from  25.6  to  29.56  mils  of  V.S. 

Compound  Solution  of  Iodine. — Ten  ^ammes  are  taken  and  are  accurately  weigl»- 
Each  gramme  should  take  3.8  to  4.0  mils  of  V.S. 

OFFICIAL  DIRECT  ASSAY  WITH  TENTH-NORMAL  IODINE  V.S. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  sodium  thiosulphate,  d» 
solve  in  distilled  water  and  titrate  with  n/10  iodine  V.S.  Indicator,  starch  ptstt^ 
Strength,  63.07  to  67.48  per  cent.  NaaSjOs-  Each  mil  n/10  iodine  V.S.  «0.0158UGil 
NaAO,.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  thiosulphate  =39.9  to  42.7  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S.  Ft 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  401. 

In  the  assays  which  follow  the  chemical  or  preparation  is  titratec 
directly  with  n/10  iodine  V.S.  The  first  two  are  given  in  detail,  whik 
last  tfa^ee  are  tabulated.     For  details  concerning  these  see  U.S.P. 

Areenic  Trioxide. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.2  Gm.  well-diied  arsenic  trioxidf 
dissolve  in  boiling  water  with  the  aid  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Garefuliv  cr.; 
tralize  the  arsenical  solution;  add  2  Gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  and  then  titrate  with  n  1>' 
I. V.S.     Indicator,  starch  paste.      Strength,  at  least  99.8  per  cent.  AssOi. 

Each  mil  n/10  I.  V.S.  »  0.004948  gm.  AstOa. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  oxide  =  210.7  nuls  n/10  I,  V.S. 

Solution  of  Araenotu  Add. — Accurately  weigh  about  20  mils  of  the  solution  dibii^ 
with  water,  add  2  Gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  and  titrate  with  n/10  iodine  V.S.  \sc 
cator,  starch  paste.     Strength.  0.975  to  1.025  per  cent.  AssOt. 

Each  mil  n/10  iodine  V.S.  ^  0.004948  Gm.  AsiOt. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  solution  =  1.97  to  2.07  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S,  For  dctaib*^ 
U.S.P.,  p.  237. 


Chemical  (to  all,  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate are  added) 


I 


Antimony       and        Potassium 

Tartrate. 
Solution  of  Arsenic  and  Mercuric 

Iodide. 
Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenite. 


Approximate 

quantity 

taken  for 

weighing 


Each   gramme   of 

chemical  corresponds 

to  mib  of  V.a. 


0.5  Gm. 

25.0  Gm. 
20.0  Gm. 


59.3  mils 

0.42  to  0.46  mils 
1.97  to  2.07  mib 


± 


lodiestar 


Starch  ptf  tf 

Starch  ptfte 
Starch  pastt 


The  following  are  residual  titrations,  a  definite  excess  of  n/10  iodiae 
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V.S.  being  employed  and  the  surplus  of  free  iodine  remaining  after  the 
reduction  reaction  is  then  titrated  with  n/10  thiosulphate  V.S.  Taking 
as  tangible  example,  the  assay  for  exsiccated  sodium  sulphite  given  below, 
if  we  take  exactly  0.3  gramme  of  that  chemical,  treat  it  with  50  mils  of 
n/10  iodine  V.S.  and  find  on  residual  titration  that  the  excess  iodine 
J  requires  7.2  mils  n/10  thiosulphate  V.S.  for  decolorization,  it  means  that 
50  -  7.2  or  42.8  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S.  were  used  for  reducing  0.3  gramme  of 
the  sulphite.  Compare  this  result  with  the  number  of  mils  of  n/10 
iodine  required  to  decolorize  1  gramme  of  sulphite. 

ExHcccUed  Sodium  Sidphite. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.3  Gm.  exsiccated  sulphite, 
and  add  it  to  50  mils  n/ 10  iodine  V.S.  After  complete  solution,  titrate  with  n/lO  Nat- 
SaOfc  V.S.     Indicator,  starch  paste.     Strength,  at  least  90  per  cent.  NatSOs. 

Each  mil  n/lO  iodine  V.S.  =0.006304  Gm.  NajSaO.. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.    sulphite  =  142.8    mils    n/lO  iodine    V.S.     For   details    see 
U.S.  P.,  p.  400. 

Mild  Mercurous  Chloride. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  well-dried  chloride,  and 
mix  it  with  water  and  then  with  50  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S.  to  which  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide  has  been  added.  After  complete  solution  has  taken  place,  titrate  with 
n/10  NaiSsOs,  V.S.  Indicator,  starch  paste.  Strength,  at  least,  99.6  per  cent. 
HgCl.    Each  mil  n/10  iodine  V.S.  =0.0236  Gm.  HgCf 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  chloride  =  42.2  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S.  For  details,  see  U.S.P.  p.  216 

OFFICIAL  OXIDATION  ASSAYS  WITH  TENTH-NORMAL  SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE  V.S. 

Yell&w  Mercurous  Iodide. — Like  calomel.  One  gramme  corresponds  to  30.2  mils 
V.S. 

Mercuric  Salicylate. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.5  Gm.  mercuric  salicylate  and 
dissolve  it  by  digestion  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Dilute  the  solution 
with  water^  oxidize  it  with  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  then  add  diluted  hypophos- 
phorous  acid,  and  sodium  chloride.  Collect  and  wash  the  resulting  precipitate,  then 
transfer  it  to  a  flask  add  50  mils  n/10  I.  V.S.  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
iodide.  After  the  precipitate  has  dissolved,  titrate  the  mixture  with  n/10  Na^sOs}  V.S. 
Strength,  54  to  59.5  per  cent.  Hg.  Each  mil  n/10  iodine  S.  «0.0200  Gm.  Hg.  Each 
Gm.  U.S.P.  salicylate  =  26.9  to  29.7  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  219. 

The  following,  while  a  residual  reduction  assay  with  n/10  iodine  V.S. 
is  SO  complex  that  an  outline  of  the  pharmacopoeia!  text  is  given.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  as  cadmium  sulphide  and  the 
titration  of  this  precipitate  with  n/10  iodine  V.S. 

Crude  Calcium  Sulphide. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.2  Gm.  crude  sulphide,  mix  it 
with  distOled  water  and  with  10  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  solution.  After  shaking 
add  10  per  cent,  cadmium  chloride  solution  and  again  shake.  Then  add  acetic  acid, 
warm  on  a  water-bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  collect,  and  wash  the  resulting 

erecipitate^  which  is  then  mixed  with  50    mils  of   n/10    iodine    V.S.   and    with 
ydrochlonc  acid    and   water.      Finally   titrate    the    excess  of    iodine  with  n/10 
NaaSiOa,  V.S.    Strength,  at  least  55  per  cent.  CaS. 

Each  mil  n/10  I. V.S. -0.003607  Gm.  CaS.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  sulphide  - 152.5 
mils  n/10  I.V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  94. 

The  following  assay  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  acetone  plus  alkali 
plus  iodine  yields  iodoform  (p.  583).  A  known  excess  of  n/10  iodine  V.S. 
is  employed  in  assay  and  the  free  iodine,  remaining  after  the  acetone  has 
been  converted  into  iodoform,  is  titrated  with  n/10  thiosulphate  V.S. 

Acetone, — ^Accurately  weigh  about  1  mil  of  acetone  and  dissolve  in  enough  dia- 
tUled  water  to  make  1  liter.  Treat  25  mils  of  this  solution,  with  25  mils  of  nKOH, 
V.S.,  then  add  35  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S.  and  let  stand.  Then  acidulate  with  nHCl, 
V.S.  and  titrate  with  n/lO  NatSsOs,  V.S.  Indicator,  starch  paste.  A  blank  ex- 
periment must  be  run  at  the  same  time. 

£ach  mU  n/lO  iodine  V.S.  consumed -0.000967  Gm.  CHeO.  Each  Gm. 
U.S.P.  acetone'-1023  mils  n/10  iodine  V.S. 
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Chlorinated  Lime. — Weigh  accurately  in  water,  between  3  and  4  Gm.  chlorinated 
lime,  mix  with  water,  take  one-tenth  of  the  mixture,  add  potassium  iodide  and  acetic 
acid  and  then  titrate  the  liberated  iodine  with  n/10  NasSsOs,  V.S.  Indicator,  staieh 
paste.     Strength,  at  least  30  per  cent,  available  chlorine. 

Each  mill  n/10  NasSiO.,  V.S.  -0.003546  Gm.  CI. 

Each  Gm.  U.8.P.  lime =84.6  mils  (n/10  Na«StOs,  V.S.  For  details  see  U.S.P. 
p.  96. 

Similar  to  this  assay,  treatment  of  the  chemical  with  potasaiuni 
iodide  and  acetic  acid  and  final  titration  of  the  liberated  iodine  witt 
n/10  thiosulphate  V.S.,  are  the  ones  outlined  below.  For  details  in  each 
case  see  U.S.P. 

SoltUion  of  Chlorinated  Soda. — Use  7  grammes,  accurately  weighed.  Each 
gramme  corresponds  to  7  mils  thiosulphate  V.S. 

Copper  Sulphate. — Use  1  gramme,  accurately  weighed.  This  amount  corresponds 
to  41.83  mils  thiosulphate  V.B. 

The  assays  which  follow  resemble  the  three  just  given  except  that 
the  iodine  is  liberated  from  potassium  iodide  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  instead  of  acetic  acid. 

Ferric  Chloride. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  ferric  chloride,  dissolve  in  water, 
add  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  and  after  digestion  at  40^C.,  titrate  tht 
liberated  iodine  with  n/lO  Ma2SsOs,  V.S.  Indicator,  starch  paste.  Strength,  at  leui 
20  per  cent.  Fe. 

Each  mil  n/10  NaaSsO.  =0.005584  Gm.  Fe. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  chloride  -35.8  mils  n/10  NatS»Os,  V.S.  For  details  see  VS.? . 
p.  166. 


Chemical 


Approximate 

amount 

taking  for 

weighing 


Each  gramme  of 

chemical  oorreaponda 

to  mils  of  V.S. 


Inductor 


Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride . . . . 
Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride . . .  . 

Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate 

Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate . 
Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate . . 

Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate 

Ferric  Phosphate 

Sodium  Arsenate 

Exsiccated  Sodiiun  Arsenate . . 
Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate  . . 
Chromium  Trioxide 


2.0  Gm. 
5 . 0  mils 


1.5 
1.5 


Gm. 
Gm. 


1.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
0.5  Gm. 
0.3  Gm. 
30.0  Gm. 
0.15Gm. 


17.9  to  19.7  mils 
[Each  mil =5.1  to 

5.9  mils  V.S.] 
17.9  to  19.7  mils 
23.3  to  25.1  mils 
28.6  to  32.2  mils 
24.18  mils 
21.5    mils 
63.44to  66.59  mils 
105.4    mils 
1.05  to  1.10  mils 
285.0    mils 


Starch  paste 
Starch  paste 


Starch 
Starch 
Starch 
Starch 
Starch 
Starch 
Starch 
Starch 
Starch 


piste 
paste 
paste 
paste 
paste 
paste 
paste 


For  details  concerning  these  see  U.S.P. 

Thymol  Iodide. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.25  Gm.  well-dried  iodide,  mix  witk 
about  3  Gm.  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  carbonize  at  red  heat.  £3ctract  the 
residue  with  boiling  distilled  water,  oxidize  the  warmed  aqueous  liquid  with  potassiuBi 
permanganate  solution,  remove  excess  of  permanganate  by  addition  ol  alcohol 
dilute  with  water  and  then  filter.  To  exactly  one-half  of  the  filtrate,  add  dilated 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  and  then  titrate  the  liberated  iodine  with  n.'ip 
NasSsOi,  V.S.  Indicator,  starch  paste.  Strcngthj- at  least  43  per  cent,  iodine.  Eaci 
mU  n/10  NaAOs,  V.S.  =0.002115  Gm.  I.  Each  Gm.U.S.P.  iodide»203.3  mils  a/W 
NajSiOs,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  442. 

The  object  of  the  thymol  iodide  assay  given  above  is  first  to  convert 
the  organic  iodide  into  inorganic  sodium  iodide  and  then  to  oxidise  this 
iodide  to  iodate  by  treatment  with  potassium  permanganate.  Tl^ 
resulting  iodate  is  then  treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  sulfdiune 
acid  and  the  liberated  iodine  is  then  titrated  with  n/10  thiosulphate  V.& 
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OFHCIAL  ASSAY  WITH  TWO-HUNDREDTH-RORMAL  SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE  V.S. 

Dried  Thyroids. — ^Fuse  1  Gm.  dried  thyroids  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate, 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate.  When  the  mixture  is  completely  carbonized 
dissolve  the  residue  in  warmed  distilled  water.  Then  add  solution  of  chlorinated  soda 
and  phosphoric  acid,  dilute  with  water  and  boil  for  one-half  hour.  After  cooling  the 
liquid,  add  to  it  potassium  iodide  and  titrate  the  liberated  iodine  with  n/200  Na^SsOt, 
V.S.  Indicator,  starch  paste.  Strength,  0.17  to  0.23  per  cent,  iodine.  Each  mil  n/200 
NasSsOt,  V.S. -0.0000106  Gm.  iodine.  Each  Gm.  U.S. P.  thyroids  =  16.07  to  21.74 
mils  n/200  NasStOs,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  443. 

This  assay,  like  the  one  for  thymol  iodide,  is  based  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  organic  into  inorganic  iodide,  the  oxidization  of  this  to  iodate,  the 
treatment  of  this  with  potassium  iodide  and  phosphoric  acid;  and  the 
final  titration  of  the  liberated  iodine  with  n/200  Thiosulphate  V.S. 

OXIDATIOR  ASSAYS  WITH  TERTH-NORMAL  POTASSIUM  PERISANGANATE  V.  S. 

We  have  already  learned  (p.  369)  that  potassium  permanganate 
is  a  powerful  oxidizer,  and  that  a  solution  in  the  process  of  oxidation 
loses  its  characteristic  purple  or  rose  tint; — becomes  decolorized.  This 
phenomenon  is  employed  in  the  volumetric  estimation  of  oxidizable 
substances,  known  quantities  of  such  substances  being  added  to  volu- 
metric solution  of  potassium  permanganate  until  a  permanent  pink  tint 
ensues.  In  other  cases  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  oxaUc  acid 
decolorizes  potassium  permanganate,  and  by  mixing  chemicals  that 
react  with  oxalic  acid  with  a  known  quantity  of  volumetric  solution  of 
that  acid  and  titrating  the  excess  of  the  acid  with  permanganate,  the 
quantity  of  acid  used  in  combining  with  the  particular  chemical  can 
be  deduced  and  the  amount  of  the  chemical  calculated. 

Before  discussing  the  arithmetic  of  such  calculation  it  may  be  well 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  official  method  of  making  decinormal  perman- 
ganate solution: 

TENTH-NORMAL  POTASSIUM  PERMANGANATE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

KMn04  =  158.03.  3.1606  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Mix  3.3  Gm.  potassium  permanganate  U.S. P.  in  1000  mils  of  distilled  water  and 
boil  about  5  minutes.  Plus  the  flask  with  absorbent  cotton,  let  stand  two  days,  and 
then  decant  the  clear  liquid^  which  is  to  be  standardized  and  then  dilute  to  exactly 
tenth-normal  strength  with  a  special  distilled  water,  which  has  been  treated  with  per- 
manganate before  l^ing  distilled.  The  pharmacopceia  permits  two  methods  of  stand- 
ardization of  the  tenth-normal  permanganate  V.S.  In  one,  0.3  Gm.  well-dried  sodium 
oxalate  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  titrated  with 
the  permanganate  V.S.  imtil  a  permanent  pink  color  is  obtained.  Each  0.0067  Gm. 
oxalate  is  equivalent  to  1  mil  of  exactly  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  The  second  method 
consists  in  treating  25  mils  of  the  permanganate  V.S.  with  potassium  iodide  and  sul- 
phuric acid  and  then  titrating  the  liberated  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate V.S.  Each  25  mils  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  is  equivalent  to  25  mils  n/10  Na,S,Oi, 
V.S.  The  pharmacopoeia  discusses  the  arithmetic  of  the  standardization  and  the 
dilution  of  the  permanganate  V.S.  (see  also  below)  and  directs  how  the  finished 
solution  should  be  kept.     For  details  gee  U.S. P.,  p.  568. 

The  pharmacopoeia  also  gives  equivalent  factors  for  13  chemicals  assayed  with 
tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  V.S.  In  the  case  of  four  of  these — ^ferrous 
carbonate,  ferrous  oxide,  and  ferrous  sulphate  (anhydrous  and  crystalline)  the  factor 
(grammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil  of  tenth-normal  permanganate  V.S.) 
is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  svhstance  divided  by  10,000.  With  five — calcium  oxide 
(as  oxalate),  hydrogen  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium  oxalate— ^the 
factor  is  the  molecidar  weight  of  the  chemical  divided  by  20,000;  with  two — ^potassium 
chlorate  and  sodium  chlorate — the  factor  is  the  molecidar  weight  of  the  atibstance 
divided  by  60,000.  The  remaining  two  are  the  elements;  iron  (in  ferrous  compounds 
and  oxygen.  The  factor  for  the  former  is  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  10,000,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  20,000. 
57 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline  that  the  potassium  permanga- 
nate solution  is  standardized  by  two  methods — ^the  one,  the  use  of  sodium 
oxalate;  the  other,  by  utilizing  the  property,  possessed  by  permanganate 
in  conunon  with  all  other  oxidizing  agents,  of  liberating  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide,  estimating  the  amount  of  free  iodine  with  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  As  this  latter  process  has  just  been  explained 
(p.  892),  we  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  estimation  of  permanganate 
with  sodium  oxalate. 

The  reaction  of  this  combination  is  as  follows: 

2KMn04  +  5NatC,04  +  SH^SO*  «  K2SO4  -f-  2MnS04  +  5Na,S04  -h  lOCO,  +  8HfO 
2  X  158.03  5  X  134.0 

or  316.06  or  670.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  equation,  that  670  Gm.  sodium  oxalate  de- 
colorize  316.06  Gm.  potassium  permanganate.  The  pharmacopoeial  mon- 
ograph states  that  each  mil  of  n/10  permanganate  V.S.  is  equivalent  to 
0.0067  Gm.  sodium  oxalate.  Then  a  liter  (1000  mils)  of  n/10  permanganate 
V.S.  is  equivalent  to  6.700  Gm.  sodium  oxalate.  The  equation  just  given 
shows  that  670  Gm.  sodium  oxalate  represents  316.06  Gm.  permanganate; 
hence  6.7  Gm.  oxalate  is  equivalent  to  3.16  Gm.  permanganate;  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion  therefore  is  that  a  liter  of  n/10  permanganate  V.S.  should 
contain  3.16  Gm.  KMn04. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  erroneous  to  call  the  permanganate  solution 
containing  in  a  liter  the  number  of  grammes  equivalent  to  one-fiftieth 
its  moleciiar  weight  a  decinormal  solution,  and  it  might  here  be  stated 
that  this  conception  is  hard  to  comprehend  unless  we  adopt  the  double 
formula  of  permanganate,  K2Mn208.  If  we  take  this  double  formula 
to  express  one  molecule;  if  we  appreciate  that  EsMusOs  liberates  5 
atoms  oxygen  in  oxidation,  viz., 

K,Mn,0«     +     3H,S04     =     2MnS04*    -f-     K,S04     +     3H,0     +     O*; 

if  we  appreciate  that  this  liberation  of  five  atoms  of  oxygen  really  means 
combination  of  ten  atoms  of  hydrogen,  viz., 

lOH     +    50     -     5H»0, 

and,  lastly,  if  we  remember  that  the  foundation  of  the  arithmetic  d 
volumetric  testing  is  the  quantity  of  substance  that  combines  with  or 
replaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  we  will  see  that  the  true  normal  solution 
of  permanganate  contains  the  amount  with  which  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen will  combine — that  is,  J^o  of  316.06 — and  that  the  decinormal  sohi- 
tion  must  contain  in  1  liter  3^oo  oi  316.06  Gm. 

That  this  reasoning  is  soimd  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  decinormal 
solution  containing  3.16  Gm.  permanganate  to  the  liter  combines  with 
equal  volmnes  of  other  decinormal  solutions,  such  as  n/10  oxalic  acid 
V.S.,  and  (in  the  second  process  of  standardization)  n/10  thiosulphate  V.S, 

Referring  to  the  table  given  above,  showing  the  equivalent  values 
of  1  mil  of  n/10  permanganate,  we  find  that  while  n/10  KsMusOs  equals 
as  many  milligrammes  of  permanganate  as  its  molecular  weight  divided 
by  100,  1  mil  represents  of  the  ferrous  salts  and  hydrogen  dioxide  as 
many  milligrammes  as  the  molecular  weight  in  each  case  divided  by  10; 
while  with  the  substances,  calciimi  oxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  sodium  nitrite, 
1  mil  of  n/10  permanganate  represents  as  many  milligranunes  as  the 
molecular  weight  divided  by  20.  These  can  be  best  explained  by  a  t>iii- 
cal  equation  from  each  class: 
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(a)  10FeSO47H,O + KtMnjO.  +8H,S04 «  5Fe,  (SO4)  s  +2MnS04  -h  KSOa  H-  1 6H,0. 
10  X  278.02.        316.06 
or  2780.2 
We  see  that  316.06   Gm.  KMn04        =2780.2         Gm.  FeS047HiO. 

3.1606   Gm.  KMn04 
or  1000  mils  n/10  =     27.802     Gm.  FeS047H,0. 

and  that  1  mil  n/10  KMn04       «       0.0278  Gm.  FeS047H,0. 
(6)  5NaN0,  +  KjMnjOg  +  3H»S04  =  5KN0,  +  2MnS04  +  K,S04  +  3H,0. 
5X69.10       316.06 
or  345.05 
We  see  that  316.06        Gm.  KMn04    =345.05       Gm.  NaNOs 

3.1606     Gm.  KMn04 
or  1000  mils  n/10  KMn04    *     3.4505   Gm.  NaNO*. 
and  that  1  mil  n/10  KMn04    =•     0.00345  Gm.  NaNO,. 

That  is,  while  chemicals  of  the  type  "a"  in  oxidizing  take  up  one 
atom  of  oxygen  to  every  two  molecules  of  the  oxidized  chemical,  chem- 
icals of  type  "6"  combine  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of 
oxygen  to  each  molecule. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  one  molecule  K2Mn208  yields 
five  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  these  five  atoms  combine  with  ten  molecules 
of  chemicals  of  type  "  a  "  and  with  five  molecules  of  chemicals  of  type  "  6. " 

OFFICIAL  ASSAYS  ISADE  WFTH  TENTH-RORXXAL  PERMANGANATE  V.S. 

SoltUian  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide, — Accurately  weigh  about  2  Gm.  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide,  dilute  with  water,  acidulate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  then  titrate  with 
n/lO  KMn04.V.S.  Strength,  at  least  3  per  cent.  HjOj.  Each  mil  n/10  KMn04 
V.S.  =  0.0017008  Gm.  H^Oj.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  solution  •=  17.6  mils  n/10  KMn04,  V.S. 
For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  247. 

This  reaction  differs  from  either  equation  given  at  the  top  of  this  page, 
inasmuch  as  both  hydrogen  dioxide  and  permanganate  Uberate  oxygen, 
which  passes  off  as  gas,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

5H,0,  -f-  KsMniOg  +  SKSOa  =  50j  4-  KjS04  -h  2MnS04  -h  8H,0. 

Sodium  perborate  Ukewise  liberates  oxygen  when  treated  with  per- 
manganate. 

Sodium  Perborate, — ^Like  the  assay  for  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  One-quarter 
of  a  gramme  is  accurately  weighed.  One  gramme  corresponds  to  112.5  mils  n/10 
permanganate  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  394. 

Ferrous  Sulphate. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  ferrous  sulphate,  dissolve  in 
25  mils  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  the  titrate  with  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  Strength, 
64.36  to  57.07  per  cent.  FeS04.  Each  mil  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  =  0.015191  Gm.  FeS04. 
Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  sulphate =35.78  to  37.57  mils  n/10  KMn04»  V.S.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  170. 

Exsiccated  Ferrous  Svlphaie, — ^like  ferrous  sulphate,  except  that  0.8  Gm.  is  taken 
and  is  accurately  weighed  and  that  1  Gm.  corresponds  to  52.7  mils  V.S. 

Reduced  Iron. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  reduced  iron,  add  10  Gm.  mercuric 
chloride  and  50  mils  of  boiling  distilled  water,  boil  for  5  minutes,  cool,  filter,  take 
exactly  one-fifth  of  the  fluid,  acidulate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acia  and  then  titrate 
with  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  Strength,  at  least  90  per  cent.  Fe.  Each  mil  n/10  KMn04, 
V.S.  =0.006584  Gm.  Fe.  Each  Gramme  U.S.P.  iron  =  161.2  mils  n/10  KNMO4,  V.S. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  173. 

In  this  assay,  the  boiling  of  the  iron  with  the  mercuric  chloride, 
converts  all  of  the  iron  into  ferrous  chloride  which  is  then  assayed  by 
titration  with  n/10  per  manganate  V.S. 

The  following  are  residual  titrations,  the  chemical  being  treated  with 
an  excess  of  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S.  which  combines  with  the  metal  found 
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in  the  chemical.     The  siirplus  oxalic  acid  is  then  titrated  with  »/10 
permanganate   V.S. 

PredvitcUed  Calcium  Carbonate. — Accurately  weigh  from  0.3  to  0.4  Gm.  well- 
diied  carbonate,  mix  with  10  mils  of  distilled  water  and  10  mils  of  diluted  hydiocblorir 
acid  and  boil  to  expel  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide.  Then  add  100  mils  n/10  oxali- 
acid  V.S.y  make  alkaline  with  ammonia,  let  mixture  stand  and  then  filter.  Acidulate 
the  amoimt  of  filtrate  representing  exactly  one-half  of  the  originsd  fluid  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  titrate  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  with  n/10  KMn04  V.S.  and  then  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S.  used  by  the  lime  salt.  Strength,  at  last 
98  per  cent.  CaCOi. 

Each  mil  n/10  HaCjO*,  V.S.  =0.005003  Gm.  CaCO,.  Each  Gramme  U.S.P.  car- 
bonate =195.9  mils  n/10  HjC,04,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  90. 

Calcium  Oxide, — One  gramme  is  dissolved  in  20  mils  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and 
enough  water  to  make  100  mils  one-fifth  of  the  solution  is  then  titrated  as  abow 
One  gramme  of  lime  «  338.9  mils  V.S. 

Prepared  Chalk. — Assay  like  precipitated  chalk.  One  gramme  equals  193.'^ 
mils,  V.S. 

Lead  Oxide, — Accurately  weigh  about  0.4  Gm.  freshly  ignited  oxide,  dissolve  ic 
acetic  acid  and  distilled  water,  and  mix  with  50  mils  n/10  oxauc  acid  V.S.  Then  filter. 
acidulate  the  amount  of  fidtrate  representing  exactly  one-half  of  the  originai  oxide, 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  titrate  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  with  n/10  KMnOi.  y.S. 
and  finally  calculate  the  amount  of  n/10  oxalic  acid,  V.S.  consumed  bv  the  oxide 
Strength,  at  least  96  per  cent.  PbO.  Each  mil  n/10  H,C»04,  V.S.  =6.01115  Gm. 
PbO.  Each  gramme  ignited  oxide  =86.1  mils  n/10  HjCi04,  V.S.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  329. 

Lead  Acetate. — Accurately  weigh  about  5  Gm.  lead  acetate  and  dissolve  in  recentlv 
boiled  distilled  water.  Mix  one-tenth  of  this  with  50  mils  n/10  oxalic  acid,  Vi. 
let  stand,  then  filter,  acidulate  the  amount  of  filtrate  representing  one-twentieth  of 
the  amoimt  of  original  acetate,  titrate  with  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  and  then  calculate  a 
amount  of  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S.  consumed  by  the  acetate.  Strength,  85.31  to  89 '5 
per  cent.  Pb(CjH302)2. 

Each  mil  n/10  H2C2O4,  V.S.  =0.016257  Gm.  Pb(C,H.Ot)j. 

Each  Gramme  U.S.P.  acetate  =  52.5  to  55.1  mils  n/10  H,Ci04,  V.S.  For  d^* 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  328. 

Solution  of  Lead  Subacetale. — ^Like  lead  acetate,  except  that  1.5  grammes  of  the 
solution  are  added  to  the  n/10  oxaUc  acid  V.S.  and  filtrate,  representing  one-hatf  d 
the  original  solution,  is  titrated  with  n/ 10  permanganate  V.S.  Each  gramme  of  sob- 
tion  equals  17.4  mils  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  250. 

Precivitated  Manganese  Dioxuie.— Accurately  weigh  about  0.2  Gm,  precipitated 
dioxide,  aissolve  in  a  mixture  of  50  mils  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S.  and  3  mils  sulphuncacH 
warm,  titrate  with  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  and  then  calculate  the  amount  of  n/10  oxafe 
acid  V.S.  consumed  by  the  dioxide.     Strength,  80  per  cent.  MnOt. 

Each  mil  n/10  H2C2O4,  V.S.  =0.00434  Gm.  MnOs.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  oxide«I^ 
mils  n/10  H2Ci04,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  266. 

Potassium  Permanganate. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.15  Gm^  dissolve  in  25  mia 
water,  add  1  mil  sulphuric  acid  and  50  mils  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S,  Titrate  excess  ti 
oxalic  acid  with  n/10  permanganate  V.S.  Each  gramme  permanganate  equals  313.. 
mils  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S.      For  details  see  U.S.r.,  p.  342, 

The  following  is  a  residual  titration  in  which  an  excess  of  n/10  pennaD* 
ganate  V.S.  is  used  to  oxidize  a  nitrite  to  a  nitrate:  The  surplus  perman- 
ganate is  then  titrated  with  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S. 

Sodium  Nitrite. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  well-dried  nitrite,  dissolve  in  dis- 
tilled water,  add  one-tenth  of  the  solution  to  a  mixture  of  50  mils  n/lO  KMnO*,  V^ 
and  5  mils  of  sulphuric  acid.  Warm  the  liouid,  let  stand  for  five  minutes,  titn'/ 
excess  of  permanganate  with  n/10  oxalic  acid  V.S.  and  then  calculate  the  ainounf>'* 
n/10  KMnO^,  V.S.  consumed  by  the  nitrite.     Strength,  at  least  95  per  cent  NaN^ 

Each  mil  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  =0.00345  Gm.  NaNO,.  Each  Gm.  dried  nitrite- 
275.3  mils  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  394. 

The  following  assay  represents  an  oxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  ferric  sulphate  with  the  chemical  assayed.  From  the  amount  01 
ferrous  sulphate  that  is  converted  into  ferric  sulphate,  the  quantity  ot 
chlorate  used  can  be  deduced. 
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Pokusium  Chlorate, — ^Accurately  weigh  about  0.1  Gm.  j>ota8sium  chlorate,  dissolve 
in  water  and  add  to  it  an  acidulated  ferrous  sulphate  solution.  Then  boil  the  mixture 
in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  Bunsen  valve;  after  the  boiled  mixture  has  cooled  add  man- 
ganese sulphate  solution  and  then  titrate  with  n/10  KMn04)  V.S.  At  the  same  time, 
run  a  blaxik  titration,  thus  estimating  the  strength  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution 
used  and  then  calculate  the  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  consumed  by  the  chlorate  and 
of  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.,  that  this  represents.     Strength  at  least  99  per  cent.  KClOj. 

Each  mil  of  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.  =0.0204  Gm.  KClOi.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.,  chlorate 
-484.7  mils  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  336. 

OXIDATION  ASSAYS  WITH  TENTH-NORMAL  POTASSIUM  DICHROMATE  V.S. 

As  the  operation  is  so  closely  similar  to  assaying  with  potassium 
permanganate,  and  as  only  three  official  preparations  are  directed  to  be 
tested  by  this  method,  we  need  not  take  much  time  for  its  discussion. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  state  is  that  the  oxidation  with  dichromate 
is  limited  to  ferrous  salts  and  to  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide  in  standardizing  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  Further,  that  the 
oxidizing  action  of  dichromate  is  that  shown  in  the  following  typical 
equation: 

K,Cr,07     +    4H,S04     «     K,S04     -f     CrsCSO*),     -f     4H,0     +     O,. 

In  other  words,  while  two  molecules  nitric  acid  in  oxidation  processes 
give  three  atoms  of  oxygen  (see  p.  399),  one- molecule  dichromate  gives 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  also.  Hence  when  dichromate  can  be  substituted 
for  nitric  acid  in  oxidations,  one  molecule  does  the  work  of  two  molecules 
of  acid.    , 

Since  one  molecule  K2Cr207  yields  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  one  mole- 
cule K2Cr207  is  the  equivalent  of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen;  hence  normal 
potassium  dichromate  solution  would  contain  in  1000  mils  as  many 
grammes  K2Cr207  as  the  molecular  weight  (294.2)  divided  by  6:  that  is, 
49.033  Gm.  Therefore  decinormal  dichromate  V.S.  contains  4.9033 
Gm.  K2Cr207  to  the  Uter,  as  is  shown  in  the  pharmacopoeial  recipe  given 
below. 

TEirrH-nORMAL  POTASSIUM  DICHROMATE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

K,Cr,07  =294.20  4.9033  Gm.  m  1000  mils 

Condensed  Recipe, 

DiBSolve  4.9033  Gm.  purified  potassium  dichromate  in  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  exactly  1000  mils.  This  solution  is  tenth-normal  when  used  in  oxidizing  reac- 
tions and  is  therefore  the  eauivalent  of  an  equal  volume  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.S.  or  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  the  cases  oi  liberating 
iodine  bv  oxidation.  In  direct  titration,  for  neutralization  of  alkalies,  however,  when 
phenolphthalein  is  used  as  an  indicator,  its  value  is  thirtieth-normal. 

The  pharmacopoeia  also  describes  its  use  in  estimating  ferrous  salts  and  gives  its 
equivalent  factors,  for  five  chemicals;  these  factors,  of  course,  the  same  as  tne  thio- 
sulphate factors  for  the  same  chemicals.     For  details  see  U.S.r.,  p.  562. 

OFFICIAL  ASSAY  ISADE  WITH  TENTH-NORMAL  POTASSIUM  DICHROMATE  Y.  S. 

SaccharcUed  Ferrous  Carbonate. — Accurately  weigh  about  2  Gm.  saccharated  car- 
bonate, dissolve  in  15  mils  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  dilute  with  distilled  water. 
Then  titrate  with  n/10  KMn04,  V.S.     Indicator,  potassium  ferricyanide. 

Strength,  at  least  15  per  cent.  FeCOs. 

Each  mil  n/10  KsCrsOT,  V.S.  »0.01158  Gm.  FeCOt.  Each  Gm.  saccharate  car- 
bonate » 13  mils  n/10  KsCrtOr,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  166. 

The  following  preparations  of  ferrous  carbonate  are  similarly  assayed. 
For  details  see  U.S.P. 
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Chemical 


Approzinutte 
quantity 
taken  for 
weighing 


■ 

I 


Each  gramme  of 
Drrespoi 
to  mib  of  v.S. 


I 


chemicaf  corresponds 


IndicaUon 


Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate. 
Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate .  . 


1  Gm. 
3  pills 


30.2  mils  Potassium  fenri- 

I    cyanide. 
1  pill » 5. 2  mils   '  Potassium     ferr.- 

cyanide. 


VOLUHETRIC   ASSAYS   WITH   SILVER   NITRATE,   POTASSIUM   SULPHOCTAflATE,  AflB 

SODIUM  CHLORIDE 

This  class  of  assays  is  based  either  on  the  ability  of  silver  nitrate 
to  precipitate  in  definite  proportions  with  the  halogens,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equation: 

AgNO,     +    NaCl     =     AgCl    -h    NaNO,, 
169.89  58.46 

or  with  potassium  sulphocyanate,  viz., 

+    KSCN     =    AgSCN     -h    KNO,. 


AgNO, 
169.89 


KSCN 
97.18 


From   the  above  equations  and  appended   molecular   weights  we 
see  that  169.89  Gm.  AgNOa  =  58.46  Gm.  NaCl, 
and  that  169.89  Gm.  AgN08=  97.18  Gm.  KSCN. 

Since  n/10  AgNOg  V.S.  contains  16.989  Gm.  AgNO,  to  1000  mik 
and  n/10  AgNOs  V.S.  contains  0.016989  Gm.  AgNO,  to  1  nm. 
therefore  1  mil  n/10  AgNO,  V.S.  =  0.0058i6  Gm.  NaCl 
and  1  mil  n/10  AgNO,  V.S.=  0.009718  Gm.  KSCN. 

As  fully  explained  below,  the  indicator  used  when  assaying  halogen5 
with  silver  nitrate  is  potassium  chromate,  it  striking  a  red,  permanect 
tint  (silver  chromate)  only  after  the*  addition  of  just  enough  silver 
nitrate  completely  to  precipitate  the  halogen.  When  testing  with 
sulphocyanate,  ferric  alum  is  used  as  indicator,  it  forming  red  ferric 
sulphocyanate  only  after  all  the  silver  is  precipitated. 

The. preparation  of  the  volumetric  solutions  is  given  below: 

TENTH-NORMAL  SILVER  NITRATE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

AgNOa  »  169.89  16.989  Gm.  in  1000  rails 

Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  10.798  grammes  of  pure  silver  in  30  mils  (more  if  neoeasaiy)  of  nitiie 
acid  U.S.  P.  Evaporate  the  acid  liquid  on  a  water4>ath,  dry  the  residue  in  an  otcsi 
and  then  dissolve  in  enough  distilled  water  to  make  1  liter.  The  pharmacopoeia 
explains  three  methods  of  titration  with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S. 

Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides  are  titrated  with  the  solution  (using  pK>tas«um  chro- 
mate T.S.  as  indicator)  the  end  of  the  reaction  being  indicated  by  the  change  in  cokr 
of  the  solution  from  yellow  to  red  (see  above).  This  method  is  satisfactory  only  in 
neutral  solutions. 

Free  halogen  acids  or  their  salts  in  acid  soltdion  are  assayed  by  adding  a  known 
excess  of  the  silver  nitrate  V.S.  to  a  solution  of  the  chemical,  acidulating  with  nitiic 
acid  and  then  titrating  with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate  V.S.,  using  fenir 
alum  as.  indicator.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  red  ookr 
in  the  solution  (see  above.)     This  assay  is  called  the  Volhard  method. 

Alkaline  cyanides  and  hydrocyanic  aad  are  assayed  by  titrating  their  solutions  witk 
fifth-normal  silver  nitrate  V  .S.  until  a  permanent  white  precipitate  is  formed.  For  d^ 
tails  see  U.S.P.,  p.  571.  The  pharmacopoeia  gives  equivalent  factors  for  forty-ibiw 
chemicals  assayed  w^ith  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  Three  of  these  are  the  hak)^ 
elements  bromine,  chlorine  and  iodine  and  their  equivalent  factor  (grammes  of  eheBueai 
represented  by  1  mil  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.)  is  the  atomic  w^ght  rf  thtdt- 
ment  divided  by  10,000.  Then  there  are  three  comi>ounds — ^hydrocyanic  add,  pota»- 
sium  cyanide  and  sodium  cyanide;  all  by  the  precipitation  method — Uie  factor  for 
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which  IB  the  molecular  voeighl  of  the  wbstanee  divided  by  5000.  With  eighteen  chemicals — 
hydrocjranic  acid  (bv  the  chromate  method),  ammaniiim  bromide,  ammonium  chloride, 
ammonium  iodide,  hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  lithiimi  bro- 
mide, lithium  chloride,  potassium  bromide,  potassium  chloride,  potassium  iodide,  potas- 
sium nitrate,  potassium  sulphocyanate,  sodium  bromide,  sodium  chloride,  sodium  iodide 
and  sodium  mtrate^the  factor  is  ike  rnolecular  weight  of  the  svbstance  divided  by  10,000: 
with  eleven  chemicab — allyl  iso-thiocyanate,  calcium  bromide  (crystalfine  ana 
anhydrous)  calcium  chloride  (cry^stalline  and  anhydrous)  ^  ferrous  bromide,  ferrous 
iodide,  strontium  bromide,  strontium  chloride,  strontium  iodide  and  zinc  chloride — 
the  factor  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  eubetance  divided  by  20,000;  with  six — arsenous 
iodide,  phosphoric  acid,  potassium  hypophosphite,  sodium  hypophosphite  and  sodium 
phosphate  (crystalline  and  anhydrous) — ^the  factor  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  «u6- 
elance  divided  by  30,000;  with  one,  strontium  salicylate,  the  factor  is  the  molecular 
weight  divided  by  40,000;  while  with  one,  calcium  hypophosphite,  the  factor  is  the 
molecular  weight  divided  by  60,000. 

HUNDREDTH-NORXSAL  SILVER  NITRATE  VOLUIXETRIC  SOLUTION 

AgNOs  - 169.89  1.6989  Gm.  in  1000  mils 

Condensed  Recipe, 

Dilute  100  mils  of  tenthniormal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  with  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  1  liter.  The  pharmacopoeia  gives  directions  for  keeping  the  solution  and  states 
that  each  mil  of  it  is  the  equivalent  of  0.0005846  Gm.  sodium  chloride.  For  details 
see  U.8.P.,  p.  573. 

TENTH-NORMAL  SODIUM  CHLORIDE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

NaCl  =  58.46.     5.846  Gm.  in.  1000  mils. 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  5.846  Gm.  of  specially  purified  sodium  chloride  in  enough  distilled  water 
to  make  exactly  1  liter. 

The  pharmacopoeia  points  out  that  it  corresponds,  volume  for  volume, 
with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  and  then  gives  the  equivalent 
factor  (grammes  of  chemical  corresponding  to  1  mil  of  tenth-normal 
sodium  chloride  V.S.)  for  silver,  silver  nitrate  and  silver  oxide.  The 
factor  for  silver  is  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  10,000  and  for  the  salts  is 
the  molecular  weight  of  each  divided  by  10,000.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  573. 

TENTH-NORXSAL  POTASSIUM  SULPHOCYANATE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

KSCN  -97.18.     9.718  Gm.  in  1000  mils 
Condensed  Recipe. 

Dissolve  11  Gm.  crystalline  potassium  sulphocyanate  in  1000  mils  of  distilled  water. 
Standardize  this  by  titrating  a  mixture  of  10  mils  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S., 
3  mils  of  ferric  alum  solution  and  3  mils  of  nitric  acid  with  it,  by  the  Volhard  method. 
Then  dilute  the  solution  to  exactly  tenth-normal  strength.  The  pharmacopoeia 
explains  the  arithmetic  of  dilution.  For  details  see  U.S.P.y  p.  570.  The  pharma- 
oopcBia  also  gives  the  equivalent  factor  for  seven  chemicsds  assayed  with  tenth* 
normal  potassium  sulphocyanate  V.S.  Of  these  two  are  for  silver  compounds — ^the 
nitrate  and  the  oxide — the  factor  (grammes  of  substance  represented  by  1  mil  tenth- 
normal potassium  sulphocyanate  V.S.)  being  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
divided  by  10,000;  three  are  for  mercuric  compounds — the  nitrate,  the  iodide  and  the 
oxide — ^the  factor  being  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  divided  by  20,000;  while 
the  other  two  are  for  the  elements  themselves.  The  factor  of  silver  is  the  atomic 
v>eight  divided  &v  10,000;  that  for  mercury  is  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  20,000.  For 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  571. 

The  following  chemicals  are  assayed  with  n/10  silver  nitrate  V.S.  by 
direct  titration. 

IMhUed' Hydrocuanic  Acid. — Accurately  weigh  about  5  mils  of  the  acid  in  a  |>otas- 
sium  hydroxide  solution.  Add  3  drops  of  potassium  iodide  solution  and  then  titrate 
with  n/10'AgNOj,  V.S.  until  a  permanent  precipitate  results.  Strength,  1.9  to  2.1 
per  cent.  HON. 

£ach  mil  n/10  AfNG,,  V.S.  »0.0054  Gm.  HON.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  acid  -3.5  to 
3.89  mils  n/10  AgNO«,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  16. 
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Sodium  Cyanide. — Like  the  foregoing,  except  that  0.45  Gm.  of  the  cyanide,  acco- 
rately  weighed  is  dissolved  in  25  mils  water,  and  4  mils  ammonia  water  are  added  before 
the  titration.     Each  gramme  equals  96.9  mils  n/10  AgNOs,  V.S. 

This  assay  is  based  on  the  formation  of  a  soluble  double  salt  (Ag- 
CNKCN),  which  is  decomposed  the  minute  an  excess  of  silver  is  added. 
Potassium  iodide  accentuates  the  reaction. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond  (for  HON). — Prepare  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  add 
to  it  n/2  NaOH,  V.S.  and  potassium  chromate  solution  and  then  titrate  with  n/lO 
AgNOs,  V.S.  to  a  permanent  reddish  tint.  To  this,  add  about  1  Gm.  oil  of  bitter  al- 
mond, accurately  weighed  (which  bleaches  the  solution)  and  again  titrate  with  n/10 
AgNOi.  V.S.  to  a  permanent  red  tint.  Note  the  number  of  mils  of  ^ver  solution 
required  in  the  second  titration  and  then  calculate. 

Each  mil  n/10  AgNO,.  V.S.  =0.0027  mil  HCN.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  oU=7.4  U 
14.8  mils  n/10  AgNOa.  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  285. 

VOLUMETRIC  ASSAYS  WITH  TENTH-NORMAL  POTASSIUM  SULPHOCTANATE  T.  S. 

Silver  Nitrate. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.8  Gm.  weU-dried  nitrate,  disBolve  in 
distilled  water,  add  nitric  acid  and  ferric  alum  solution  and  titrate  with  n/lOKSCN, 
V.S.     Strength,  99.8  per  cent.  AgNOi. 

Each  mil  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.  =0.016989  Gm.  AgNO,.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  nitrate  = 
58.7  mils  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  61. 

Moulded  Silver  Nitrate. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.8  Gm.  moulded  nitrate  mixed 
with  distilled  water,  filter  off  the  silver  nitrate  solution^  washing  the  residue  and 
the  filter  with  distilled  water,  add  to  the  filtrate  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chromate 
T.S.  and  then  titrate  with  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.    Strength,  at  least  94.5  per  cent  AgNO* 

Each  mil  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.  =0.01698  Gm.  AgNO,.  Each  Gm.  moulded  nitrate « 
55.6  mils  KSCN,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  62. 

The  following  chemicals  are  similarly  assayed,  it  being  necessary 
however  in  each  case  to  dissolve  the  compound  in  nitric  acid  in  order  to 
effect  solution.     For  details  see  U.S.P. 


Chemical 

Approzinvate 

quantity  taken 

for  wdghing 

Eaoh     gramme     of 

chemical   corresponds 

to  mils  V.S. 

Indicator 

Silver  Oxide 

0.5  Gm. 
0.4  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
0.5  Gm. 
0.5  Gm. 

86.0  mils 
99.2  milR 
36.9  to  38.9  mils 
91.9  mils 
91.9  mils 

Ferric  alum 

Mercury 

Ferric  alum 

Mercury  with  Chalk 

Ferric  alum 

Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide 

Red  Mercuric  Oxide 

Ferric  alum 
Ferric  alum 

Solution  of  Arsenic  and  Mercuric  Iodide  (for  mercuric  iodide). — Accurately  wagh 
about  25  grammes  of  the  solution ;  add  it  to  5  mils  of  potassium  hydroxide  solutioQ 
and  5  mils  of  formaldehyde  solution,  then  warm  until  all  of  the  mercuric  salt  is  re- 
duced to  metallic  mercury.  Wash  the  metal  with  distilled  water,  then  dissolve  ia 
nitric  acid  and  then  titrate  with  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.,  using  potassium  chromate  sohitioa 
as  indicator. 

Strength,  0.95  to  1.05  per  cent.  Hgl,.  Each  mil  n/10  KSCN,  VS.  =0.02277  Gm. 
Hgl,.  E^ch  Gm.  U.S.P.  solution  =0.42  to  0.46  mil  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.  For  detaib 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  238. 

The  object  of  the  jSrst  part  of  the  manipulation  in  the  assay  is  to  coo- 
vert  the  mercury  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  This  then  is 
directly  titrated  with  n/10  sulphocyanate  V.S.,  which  forms  an  insoluble 
mercury  sulphocyanate,  even  as  it  does  an  insoluble  silver  compound. 

Ma88  of  Mercury. — Accuratelv  weigh  about  0.5  Gm.  mass  of  mercury,  add  aimitm* 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  heat  on  a  sand-bath  until  a  clear  colorieas  soIuikh: 
results.  Then  oxidize  the  solution  with  permanganate  solution,  decomposing  excfs 
of  permanganate  with  oxalic  acid  solution.  This  solution  is  then  titrated  with  i»  10 
KSCNyV.S.,  ferric  alum  being  used  as  indicator.    Strength,  32  to  34  per  <^flt  H^. 
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Each  mil  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.  =0.01003  Gm.  Hg.    Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  mass  -31.9  to 
33.9  mils  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  268. 

In  this  assay,  the  heating  of  the  mass  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
is  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  with  which  the  mercury  is  admixed.  The 
addition  of  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  to  convert  any  possible 
mercurous  salt  into  the  mercuric  form.  The  rest  of  the  assay  is  a  direct 
sulphocyanate  titration. 


VOLUUETRIC  ASSAYS  WFTH  TENTH-RORXXAL  SILVER  mTRATE  V.S.  AND  TENTH- 
NORMAL POTASSIUM  SULPHOCYANATE  V.S. 

The  present  pharmacopoeia  (Part  II,  Test  5)  provides  special  direc- 
tions for  the  assay  of  bromides,  chlorides  or  iodides. 

Outline  of  Assay  for  Chlorides. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.2  gramme  of  the  salt 
in  distilled  water,  add  50  mils  n/10  AcNOj,  V.S.,  acidulate  with  nitric  acid,  dilute  with 
distilled  water  and  ^filter.  To  the  volume  of  filtrate  representing  exactly  one-half  of 
the  original  liquid,  add  ferric  alum  solution  and  titrate  with  n/10  KSCN, V.S.  to  a 
permanent  reddish  tint.  From  this  figure,  calculate  the  amount  of  n/10  AgNOs,  V.S. 
consumed  by  the  amount  of  chloride  employed. 

For  bromides,  or  iodides,  from  0.4  to  0.5  Um.  salt  is  accurately  weighed,  is  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  the  solution  is  treated  with  50  mils  n/10  AgNO»,V.S.,  with  ferric 
alum  solution  and  with  nitric  acid,  after  which  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  titrated 
with  n/10  KSCN,  V.S. 

The  pharmacopoeia  adds  that  0.4  Gm.  solution  of  zinc  chloride  and  0.7  Gm.  stron- 
tium bromide  or  iodides  are  to  be  used  in  the  above  assay.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  588. 

By  this  method  the  following  chemicals  are  tested: 

Potassium  Bromide, — ^This  is  to  be  assayed  as  directed  in  the  pharmacopoBia 
under  the  assay  for  bromides.     The  salt  must  contain,  at  least,  98.5  per  cent.  KBr. 

Each  mil  n/10  AgNOs, V.S.  =0.0119  Gm.  KBr.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  bromide  » 
82.8  to  84.8  mils  -n/lO  AgNO,,  V.S. 

In  this  assay  an  excess  of  volumetric  solution  of  silver  bromide  is 

a.dded,  and  after  precipitation  of  silver  bromide,  the  silver  still  remaining 

in  solution  is  titrated  with  potassium  sulphocyanate.     The  calculations 

^«v hereby  the  figures  given. in  the  assay  are  obtained  are  as  follows: 

By  reference  to  the  equivalent  tables  given  on  p.  572  we  find: 
1   mfl  «/10  AgNO«,V.S.  =0.011902  Gm.  KBr,  or  reversed,  0.011902  Gm.  KBr  takes  1 

itiil  n/10  AgNO,,V.S.     Then  1.00  Gm.  KBr  takes  ^^  XI  mil  n/10  AgNO,, V.S. 

or  1.00  Gm.  KBr  takes  about  84  mils  n/10  AgNO,, V.S. 

The  other  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides  may  be  titrated  as  follows: 


Chemical 


I  Amount  of  chemical 
.taken    to   be    weighed 


Each    gramme    of    chemical 
corresponds  to   mils   V.S. 


Ro  tassium  Iodide 

Sodium  Bromide 

^^odium  Chloride 

<kxliuin  Iodide 

Lii'fchluin  Bromide 

%jninonium  Bromide. . . . 
Vxninonium  Chloride. . . . 

Vxxinionium  Iodide 

I^fiLlcium  Bromide 

]^aJcium  Chloride 

;t;jnontium  Bromide 

^t^x'ontium  Iodide 

;ixi.c  Chloride 

loloition  of  Zinc  Chloride 
^^t3MiJi\c  Iodide 


0.4  Gm. 
0.4  Gm. 
0.25  Gm. 
0.5  Gm. 
0.35  Gm. 
0.40  Gm. 
0.2    Gm. 


0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.8 
1.0 
0.3 
0.6 
0.5 


Gm. 
Gm. 
Gm. 
Gm. 
Gm. 
Gm. 
Gm. 
Gm. 


59.6  to    60 

95 

169 

66.3  to  67 

79 

100.5tol03 

186 

68.2  to  70 

84 

135 

55.1  to  56 

44 

139 

71.9  to  74 

65 


.98  mils 

.7  mils 

.3  mils 

.7  mils 

.9  mils 

.4  mils 

.0  mils 

.1  mils 

.0  mils 

.0  mils 

.6  mils 

.0  mils 

.4  mils 

.8  mils 
.17  mils 
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For  details  see  U.S.P. 

PotOBHum  NUnUe, — Accurately  weigh  about  0.4  Gm.  weU-diied  nitrate^  disoivv 
in  10  mils  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath; 
repeat  treatment  with  hydrocnloric  acid  and  evaporation,  then  dissolve  in  water 
and  assay  for  chlorides,  as  above.  The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  another  sample 
of  nitrate  be  assayed  for  chlorides  and  this  be  considered  in  the  calculations  of  tbe 
assay  for  nitrate. 

Btich  mil  n/10  AgNO,,  V.S.«0.01011  Gm.  KNO,.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  nitrate 
«  at  least  07.9  mils  n/10  AgNOt,  V.S.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  341. 

In  the  foregoing  assay,  the  nitrate  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  add 
and  the  resulting  chloride  is  then  n/10  silver  nitrate  V.S.  and  n  -10 
sulphocyanate  V.S. 

SimUar  residual  assays  are  provided  for  the  following  official  chem- 
icals: 

DCtUsd  Eydriodic  Acid. — ^Accurately  weigh  about  5  mib  of  diluted  hydriodic 
acid,  dilute  with  distilled  water,  add  50  mils  n/10  AgNOt,  V.S.  and  shake.  Acidulate 
with  nitric  acid,  add  ferric  alum  solution  and  then  titrate  the  excess  of  silver  nitntt 
with  n/10  KSCN,  V.S.  From  the  amount  used,  calculate  the  amount  of  n/10  AgNOi, 
V.S.  consumed  by  the  hydriodic  acid.     Strength,  9.5  to  10.5  per  cent.  HL 

Each  mil  n/10  AgNO,,  V.S.  -0.012703  Gm.  HI.  Each  Gm.  U.aP.  acid  »7.4  to 
8.2  mils  n/10  AgNO,,  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  12. 

Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid. — ^Like  the  foregoing  except  take  exactly  25  mils  of  tbe 
syrup,  add  40  mils  of  n/10  AgNO,  and  proceed  with  residual  titration.  Each  lOU 
mils  of  syrup  takes  101.6  to  113.3  mils  V.S.    For  details  see  U.S.P.  p  ^  427. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide, — Exactly  as  in  assay  of  diluted  hydriodic  acid,  es«|yt 
that  10  Gm.  syrup  are  accurately  weighed.  Each  gramme  equals  3.07  to  3.4  nub 
V.S.      For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  429. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  phosphoric  acid  and  dilute  vitit 
distilled  water  to  100  mils.  Take  10  mils  of  this  dilution,  neutralize  it  with  sodiam 
hydroxide  solution,  add  50  mils  n/10  AgNO*,  V.S.,  then  sine  oxide  and  then  eooo^ 
distilled  water  to  make  100  mils.  .  Filter,  add  to  50  mib  of  filtrate,  nitric  acid  and  fenk 
alum  solution  and  then  titrate  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  with  n/lO  KSCN,  \S. 
FVom  the  amount  of  sulphocyanate  V.S.  used  calculate  the  amount  of  n/10  AgNOi. 
V.S.  consumed  by  the  phosphoric  acid.     Strength,  85  to  88  per  cent.  HaP04. 

Each  mil  n/10  AgNO,, VS.  =0.00326  Gm.  HtPO*.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  add -260 
to  269.2  mils  n/10  AgNOt, V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  21. 
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The  following  chemicals  are  assayed  like  phosphoric  acid.  For 
details  see  U.S.P. 


Chemical 

Amount  of  ohemioala 
taken  to  be  weighed 

Eaeh    snonme    of    rhoailiel 
oorreeponda  to  mib   V^ 

Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid 

ImU 
0.4  gm. 
0.2  gm. 
0.75  gm. 
1.0  gm. 
0.4  gm. 

29.0  to    31.2  mils 

Sodium  Phosphate 

39.2  to    44.0  mils 

Sodium  Phosphate  Exsiccated 

Calcium  HvDODhosDhite 

207.0  mils 
345.5  mils 

Potassium  HvDODhosDhite 

282.3  mils 

Sodium  UvDODhosDhite 

39.25  to  44.0  mils 

Volaiile  Oil  of  Mustard. — Accurately  weigh  about  4  mils  of  the  oil,  and  diasoh* 
it  in  enough  alcohol  to  make  100  mils.  Mix  5  mils  of  this  solution  with  30  mils  «/10 
AgNOa,V.S.  and  with  ammonia  water,  heat  in  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  ooadecser 
on  a  water-bath  for  one  hour,  then  cool,  dilute  with  distilled  water,  filter  and  Xita» 
one-half  of  the  filtrate  (after  adding  nitric  acid  and  ferric  alum  solution)  with  n.lO 
KSCN^V.S.  From  the  amount  of  this  solution  used  calculate  the  amount  of  silfv 
nitrate  consumed  by  the  oil.     Strength,  at  least,  92  per  cent,  allyl  iso-thiocymnate 

Each  mil  n/10  AgNOt,  V.S. » 0.00495  Gm.  allyl  iso-thiocyanate.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  302. 
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CHAPTER  LV 
ASSAYS  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES 

PHARMACEUTIC  ASSAYING 

Aside  from  the  volumetric  estimation  of  organic  acids  described  on  p. 
890  under  Alkalimetry,  there  are  several  forms  of  volumetric  assays 
peculiar  to  organic  substances.  These  include  estimation  of  saponifica- 
tion number  and  iodine  absorption  number  of  oils  and  fats;  the  acid 
number  of  resins;  that  modification  of  acidimetry  applied  in  alkaloidal 
assays,  as  well  as  the  special  assay  of  sugars  with  Fehling's  solution  and  of 
phenol  with  Koppeschaar's  solution.  These  will  be  considered  in  this 
chapter. 

ALKALOIDAL  ASSAYS 

OFFICIAL  ASSAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  AULALOID  OR  PRINCIPLB  IS  WEIGHED 

As  already  outlined  on  p.  859,  the  official  assays  for  alkaloids  naturally 
fall  into  two  groups — the  isolation  of  the  alkaloid  and  the  estimation  of 
the  isolated  alkaloid  either  by  direct  weighing  or  by  estimation  by  titration 
with  decinormal  or  centinormal  acid  (or  indirectly  by  titrating  excess  of 
acid  with  volumetric  alkali  solution).  As  already  mentioned,  the  alkaloid 
is  isolated  by  extracting  the  drug  with  aqueous  (either  plain  or  acidulated) 
media,  the  alkaloid  set  free  by  addition  of  alkali,  and  the  freed  alkaloid 
separated  by  "shaking  out"  with  a  solvent  immiscible  with  water.  The 
pharmacopoeial  details  of  the  "shaking  out"  process  are  outlined  below. 

The  pharmacopoeia  (p.  693)  gives  minute  general  directions  for  con- 
ducting alkaloidal  assays  and  the  monograph  should  be  carefully  read  by 
all  students.  It  discusses  the  "shaking  out"  process  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  separation  of  the  chlorof ormic  or  the  ethereal  layer.  The  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  aqueous  layer  has  been  freed  from  alkaloids;  the 
care  required  in  the  evaporation  of  the  chlorof  ormic  or  ethereal  extract; 
the  best  way  of  avoiding  emulsions  in  the  "shaking  out"  process;  and  the 
choice  of  indicators,  when  the  alkaloid  is  titrated. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Cinchona. — Extract  5  Gm.  powdered  cinchona  with  a  mixture 
of  chlorof onn,  ether,  ammonia  water  and  water.  From  this  mixture  decant  the 
amount  of  clear  fluid  representing  4  Gm.  drug.  Filter  into  a  separator  and  shake  out 
with  weak  siilphuric  acid.  Put  the  acid  solution  in  another  separator,  make  alkaline 
with  ammonia  water,  shake  out  with  chloroform,  evaporate  the  chloroiormic  extracts 
and  after  purifying  by  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  again  evaporating  to  drsnaess,  at 
10O*'C.,  weigh  the  alkaloidal  residue.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  112. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Fluideztract  of  Cinchona. — Distribute  5  mils  of  the  fluid- 
extract  over  purified  sawdust  and  after  evaporating  to  dryness  at  80®C.,  proceed  to 
assay  as  in  the  case  of  cinchona.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  181. 

Ooiline  of  Assay  of  Tincture  of  Cinchona. — Concentrate  25  mils  of  the  tincture  by 
heating  on  a  water-bath  to  15  mils,  mix  with  purified  sawdust,  dry  at  80°C.  and  then 
proceed  as  in  the  cinchona  assay. 

Tlie  Assay  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Cinchona  is  like  that  of  the  simple  tincture 
except  that  50  mils  of  the  compound  tincture  are  taken. 

From  the  above  assays  it  is  seen  that  the  process  of  manipulation  is 
tedious  and  intricate.  It  can  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  really 
three  steps  in  the  process:  the  extraction  of  the  drug  with  ether  and  chloro- 
form ;  the  shaking  out,  first,  with  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  then 
(after  rendering  alkaline)  with  chloroform  and  lastly,  evaporation  of 
solution  and  weighing  of  alkaloids.  The  "separator"  mentioned  in  the 
assay  means  one  of  the  separatory  funnels  pictured  on  p«  141. 
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Outline  of  Assay  of  Colchicum  Seed. — Digest  15  Gm  j>owdered  seed,  withaolutkm 
of  lead  subacetate  and  distilled  water^  at  60^  to  70^0;.  for  three  hours,  thea  cool 
dilutewith  distilled  water.  Filter,  precipitate  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  withsodiuzzi 
phosphate  and  again  filter.  Of  the  second  filtrate,  put  the  amount  representiEg 
5  Gm.  colchicum  seed  into  a  separator,  shake  out  with  chloroform  and  evaporate 
the  chlorof ormic  extracts  to  dryness.  Purify  by  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  'then  evapo- 
rate again  and  then  wei^h  the  alkaloidal  residue.  Treat  this  residue  with  n/2il 
HsSOij  V.S.  collect  the  portion  insoluble  in  this  acid  upon  a  pledget  of  absorbc»it  cottOD 
and  alter  washing  and  partially  drying  it.  Then  diascHve  this  residue  in  alcohol 
followed  by  ether,  evaporate  the  alcohol-ether  filtrate,  weigh  what  matter  is  left 
after  the  evaporation,  and  subtract  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  onginal 
alkaloidal  residue.  Tne  difference  represents  the  amount  of  colchicine  in  5Gn]. 
colchicum  seed.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  120. 

The  Assay  of  ColcUcum  Conn  is  like  uiat  of  the  seed;  starting  with  15 grammes uf 
the  corm. 

The  Assay  of  Extract  of  Colchicum  Conn  is  like  that  of  the  seed,  except  that  6  Gm 
extract  are  taken  and  the  weight  of  the  purified  residue  shows  the  amount  of  colchicin-^ 
in  2  Gm.  extract. 

The  Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed  is  Hke  that  of  the  seed,  except  that 
15  mils  of  the  fluidextract  are  taken  and  the  treatment  with  solution  of  lead  sabare- 
tate  is  slightly  different.     For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  182. 

The  Assay  of  Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed  is  like  that  of  the  seed,  except  that  15ii 
mils  of  the  tincture  are  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  about  20  mils  and  that  tbc 
treatment  with  solution  of  lead  subacetate  and  water  is  slightly  different.  Fcr 
details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  453. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Cantharides. — Extract  15  Gm.  powdered  cantharides  with  s 
mixture  of  benzene,  purified  petroleum  benzin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  maceratisg 
for  twelve  hours  and  then  digesting  for  three  hours  at  40°C.  Decant  the  amount 
of  clear  fluid  representing  10  Gm.  cantharides,  evaporate  spontaneously  to  abmit  5 
mils,  add  5  mils  of  chloroform  and  evaporate  to  dryness  spontaneously  in  a  wana 
place.  Purify  the  crystalline  residue  by  washing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  can- 
tharidin  in  dehydrated  alcohol  and  purified  petroleum  benzin,  until  it  is  free  from  fst 
and  color.  Then  dissolve  the  crystalline  residue  in  chloroform,  evaporate  the  chloro- 
form with  the  aid  of  a  blast  of  air^  dr}r  the  crystals  at  60^C.  and  weigh.  The  wei^t 
represents  the  amount  of  canthandin  in  10  Gm.  cantharides.  For  details  see  U-SJ*^ 
p.  100. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Gnarana. — Extract  6  Gm.  i)owdered  ^arana»  with  a  mixtorr 
of  chloroform  and  ammonia  water  by  maceration  with  agitation.  Filter  the  mixtuf 
and  taking  the  amount  of  filtrate  representing  5  Gm.  guarana,  eviqxirate  it  to  dry- 
ness,  dissolve  the  evaporated  residue  m  weak  sulphuric  acid,  transfer  the  acid  solutiofi 
to  a  separator,  make  ukaline  with  ammonia  water  and  shake  out  with  several  portioiis 
of  chloroform.  Evaporate  the  chlorof  ormic  extracts  at  80^G.  and  weign.  The 
weight  represents  the  caffeine  in  5  Gm.  guarana.     For  details  see  U.S.P^  p.  212. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Guarana. — Mix  5  mils  of  the  nuidextnct 
with  1  mil  of  ammonia  water  in  a  separator,  shake  out  with  chloroform,  evaponte 
the  chloroformic  extract,  then  dissolve  the  residue  in  distiUed  water  and  filter.  Trans^ 
f er  the  aqueous  filtrate  to  a  separator,  shake  out  with  chloroform  and  evaporate  the 
chloroformic  extracts  to  constant  weight  at  80^0.     For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  186. 

Jalap  is  assayed  by  extraction  and  weighing,  but  as  the  assay  is  a 
purely  ph3rsical  process,  involving  no  chemical  change  and  no  ''shaking 
out,"  it  is  placed  under  the  discussion  of  the  drug  on  p.  646. 

Scammony  Root  is  assayed  just  as  is  jalap. 

Asafetida  is  assayed  for  its  alcohol  solubility.  The  method  is  giver, 
on  p.  777. 

OFFICIAL  ASSAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  ALKALOm  IS  TTTRATED 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Belladonna  Root. — ^Extract  15  Gm.  powdered  bdladoans 
root  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform ,  ether  and  ammonia  water.  After  proper  maren> 
tion,  decant  the  amoimt  of  clear  fluid  representing  10  Gm.  drug,  tranafer  it  to  i 
separator  and  shake  out  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Put  the  acid  extracts  in  anoth^ 
separator,  make  alkaline  with  ammonia  water  and  shake  out  with  chloroform.  Evap- 
orate the  chloroformic  extracts  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  exactly  5  mils  "^  H 
HsS04,  V.S.  and  titrate  excess  of  acid  with  n/50  KOH.  V.S.     Indicator,  cochineal  T.S 

Each  mil  n/10  H2SO4,  y.S.»0.02892  Gm.  alkaloids.  For  details  see  r&P., 
p.  73. 
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OutUne  of  Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  BelladoniiA  Root. — Mix  10  mils  of  the  fluid- 
extract  with  distilled  water  and  ammonia  water  in  a  separator.  Shake  out  with  several 
portions  of  chloroform,  transfer  the  chloroformic  extracts  to  another  separator  and 
shake  out  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Transfer  the  acid  extracts  to  another  separator, 
make  alkaline  with  ammonia  water  and  shake  out  with  chloroform.  Evaporate  the 
chloroformic  extracts  to  dr^ess,  dissolve  the  residue  in  exactly  5  mils  n/10  HtSO^ 
V.S.  and  titrate  excess  of  acid  with  n/50  KOH,  V.S.     Indicator,  cochineal  T.S. 

Each  mil  n/10  HsSOi,  V.S.  »0.02892  Gm.  alkaloids.  For  detaUs  see  U.S.P., 
p.  178. 

The  Assay  of  Belladonna  Leaves  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  slight  changes 
the  amount  of  water  used  and  the  fact  that  the  residue  before  titration  is  treated  with 
ether.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  72. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Pilular  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves. — Dissolve  2  Gm.  extract 
in  10  mils  of  diluted  alcohol,  transfer  to  a  separator,  make  alkaline  with  ammonia 
water  and  proceed  as  in  the  assay  of  the  fluidextract.  For  minor  variations  and  other 
details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  145. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Powdered  Extract  of  BeUadonna  Leaves. — Mix  3  Gm.  pondered 
extract  with  washed  sand,  macerate  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  ether  and  ammonia 
water,  decant  an  amount  of  the  clear  fluid  representing  2  Gm.  extract  and  proceed 
as  in  the  assay  of  belladonna  root.  For  minor  variations  and  other  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  146. 

Outline  of  Assav  of  Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves. — ^Evaporate  100  mils  of  the 
tincture  in  a  water-oath  to  about  10  mils  and  proceed  as  in  the  assay  of  fluidextract 
of  belladonna  root.     For  minor  variations  and  other  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  448. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Belladonna  Piaster. — Extract  10  Gm.  belladonna  plaster  in 
strips  with  chloroform,  alcohol  and  some  ammonia  water.  After  the  mass  nas  sepa- 
rated from  the  cloth  oase,  dry  the  cloth,  weigh  it  and  subtract  its  weight  from  the 
weight  of  the  spread  plaster.  Then  pour  the  chloroform-alcohol  solution  into  a 
separator,  mix  with  distilbdwater,  draw  off  the  chloroform  layer,  transfer  it  to  another 
separator  and  rinse  it  out  with  more  water.  Combine  with  aqueous  extracts,  shake 
them  out  with  more  chloroform,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  original  chloroform 
extract.^  The  mixed  chloroform  solution  is  then  shaken  out  several  times  with  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  extracts  are  put  with  another  separator,  are  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia  water  and  are  shaken  out  with  chloroform.  The  filtered  chloroform 
extracts  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  exactly  5  mils  of  n/10 
HiS04^.S.  and  the  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  with  n/50  KOH,  V.S.  Indicator,  cochineal 
T.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  134. 

The  Assay  of  Aconite  is  like  that  for  belladonna  root,  except  that  ether  is  used  as 
the  immiscible  solvent.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  30. 

The  Assay  for  Extract  of  Aconite  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root  except  that  the 
extract  is  mixed  with  washed  sand,  then  macerated  with  ether  and  ammonia  water 
and  the  amount  of  clear  fluid  representing  2  Gm.  extract  is  decanted  and  used  in  the 
process.  Another  difference  is  the  fact  that  ether  is  used  as  the  immiscible  solvent. 
See  U.S.P.,  p.  144. 

The  Assay  for  Fluidextract  of  Aconite  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  that 
ether  is  used  as  the  immiscible  solvent  and  that  15  mils  of  the  fluidextract  are  mixed 
with  purified  sawdust  and  dried  prior  to  maceration  with  ether  and  ammonia  water. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  177. 

The  Assaj  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  is  like  that  of  the  fluidextract  except  that  150 
mils  of  the  tmcture  are  concentrated  to  about  20  mils,  mixed  with  purified  sawdust 
dried  and  then  macerated  with  ether  and  ammonia  water.  For  details  see  U.S. P., 
p.  445. 

The  Assay  of  Hydrastis  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  that  ether  is  used  as 
the  inuniscible  solvent  and  that  the  amount  of  ethereal  solution  representing  5  Gm. 
drugis  taken  to  complete  the  assay.     For  other  minor  details  see  U.S.  P.,  p.  224. 

The  Assay  of  Extract  of  Hydrastis  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  that  the 
extract  is  mixed  with  washed  sand,  is  macerated  with  ether  and  ammonia  water  and 
that  an  amount  of  the  clear  fluid  representing  2  Gm.  extract  is  decanted  and  used. 
Another  difference  is  the  use  of  ether  as  the  immiscible  solvent.  For  details  see 
U.S.P.,  p.  154. 

The  Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis  is  like  that  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root, 
except  that  5  mils  of  the  fluidextract  are  used  and  that  the  immiscible  solvent  is  ether. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  186. 

The  Assay  for  Glvcerite  of  Hydrastis  resembles  that  of  the  fluidextract.  For  minor 
differences  and  for  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  205. 

The  Assay  for  Tincture  of  Hydrastis  is  like  that  of  the  fluidextract  except  that 
50  mils  of  tincture  are  taken  and  are  concentrated  to  about  10  mils  before  proceeding 
with  the  assay.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  456. 
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The  Assay  of  ^osevamas  is  like  that' of  belladonna  root.  For  minor  difference 
and  for  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  225. 

The  Assay  of  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus  is  like  that  of  pilular  extract  of  beUado&iu 
leaves  except  that  5  Gm.  extract  are  used.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  155. 

The  Assay,  of  Fltsideztract  of  Hyoscyamus  is  like  that  of  fluidextract  of  belladooii& 
root  except  that  25  mils  of  the  fluidextract  are  used.  For  minor  differences  and  for 
details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  187. 

The  Assay  of  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus  is  like  that  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root. 
except  that  250  mils  of  the  tincture  are  concentrated  to  10  mils  before  proceeding 
with  the  assay.     For  other  minor  differences  see  U.S. P.,  p.  457. 

The  Assay  of  Ipecac  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root  except  that  ether  is  used  as  ib^ 
immiscible  solvent  and  that  the  amount  of  ethereal  extract  representing  5  Gm.  druz 
is  used  in  the  assay.     For  other  minor  differences  see  U.S. P.,  p.  230. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Ipecac. — Mix  10  mils  of  the  floidextnct 
with  purified  sawdust,  dry  at  SO'^C,  and  macerate  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  ammona 
water.  Then  decant  the  amount  of  clear  fluid  representing  5  mils  of  the  fluidextnct, 
put  it  in  a  separator  and  shake  out  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Put  the  add  solutka 
m  another  separator,  make  alkaline  with  ammonia  water  and  shake  out  with  ether 
Evaporate  the  ethereal  extracts  to  d^ness.  dissolve  residue  in  exactly  10  mils  k/IO 
HsS04,  V.S.  and  titrate  excess  of  acid  witn  n/50  KOEL,  V.S.  Indicator,  cochine&l 
T.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  188. 

The  Assay  of  Nux  Vomica  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  minor  detuli 
such  as  the  amoimt  of  ammonia  water  and  of  n/10  HsS04,  V.S.  used  and  the  time  cl 
shaking  and  maceration.     See  U.S.  P.,  p.  281. 

The  Assay  of  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  is  Hke  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  that  the 
extract  is  mixed  with  washed  sand,  is  macerated  with  a  mixture  of  ether,  ehlorafonn 
and  ammonia  water  and  that  the  amount  of  clear  fluid,  representing  2  Gm.  extnicl  is 
decanted  and  assayed.  Then  the  amount  of  n/10  HsSO^,  V.S.,  used  to  dissolve  the 
residue  is  10  mils.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  157. 

The  Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica  is  like  that  of  fluidextract  of  beUadaDQa 
root,  except  that  10  mils  n/10  HxS04,  V.S.  are  used  to  dissolve  the  residue.  Far 
details  see  U.S.P^  p.  189. 

The  Assay  of  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica  is  like  that  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root 
except  that  100  mils  of  the  tincture  are  concentrated  to  about  10  mils,  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  assay  .     For  other  minor  differences  see  U.S.P.,  p.  461. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Opium. — Carefully  extract  8  Gm.  opium  with  distilled  wmter. 
Evaporate  the  aqueous  filtrate  and  washings  on  a  water-bath  to  about  40  Gm.  and  thee 
dilute  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  exactly  50  mils  of  fluid.  Mix  this  with 
pure,  freshly  slaked  lime,  dilute  with  water,  filter  and  macerate  the  amount  of  filtnte 
representing  4  Gm.  opium  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  ether  and  ammonium  chloiidje. 
Wash  the  resulting  crystals  of  morphine,  first  with  ether^  then  with  a  saturated,  amieoas 
solution  of  morphine,  dissolve  them  in  exactly  20  mils  n/10  HsS04,  V-S.  ana  tha 
titrate  excess  of  acid  with  n/50  KOH,  V.S.  Indicator,  cochineal  T.S.  For  detatb 
see  U.8.P.,  p.  306. 

Powdered  Opium,  Deodorized  Opium  and  Granulated  Opium  are  assayed  just  b5 
is  opium. 

The  Assaf  of  Extract  of  Opium  b  like  that  of  opium,  except  that  in  starting,  4  Gm. 
extract  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  filtered  and  the  filter  is  washed  with  enoo^ 
water  to  make  50  mils.  This  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  lime.  For  details  see  UJS.P. 
p.  158. 

The  Assay  of  Tincture  of  Opium  is  like  that  for  opium  except  that  in  staitingS^ 
mils  of  the  tincture  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  all  of  the  alcohol  is  removed.  The 
residue  is  then  diluted  with  water  and  treated  with  lime.  For  details  see  UJSlP., 
p.  462. 

Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium  is  assaved  just  as  is  the  simple  tincture. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  PhysostignuL — Macerate  15  Gm.  physostagma  with  a  mixture 
of  ether,  distilled  water  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  decant  off  the  amount  of  dear 
liquid  representing  10  Gm.  drug.  Add  to  this  filtered  ethereal  solution  20  mils  s.'lO 
H2SO4,  V'S.  and  then  evaporate  the  ether.  Pour  off  the  acid  liquid  from  the  xesc 
and  fat  into  a  separator  and  treat  the  resin  and  fat  with  more  ether  and  n/10  H^0« 
V.S.  and  continue  doing  this  until  all  of  the  alkaloids  have  been  dissolved  by  thescfti 
Then  make  the  acid  solution,  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  and  shake 
out  with  ether.  Wash  the  ethereal  extract  with  distilled  water,  then  evaporste  ft 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  exactly  5  mils  n/10  HtSO*,  V.S.  and  ti^ate  the 
excess  of  acid  with  n/50  KOH,  V.S.  Indicator,  cochineal  T.S.  For  details  see  U.SJ^-. 
p.  320. 

The  Assay  of  Extract  of  Physostigma  is  like  that  of  phyaostigma,  except  that,  m 
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startine,  3  Gm.  extract  are  mixed  with  washed  sand  and  then  mixed  with  ether, 
distilled  water  and  sodium  bicarbonate.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  160. 

The  Assay  oi  Tincture  of  Physostigma  is  like  that  of  physostigma,  except  that  in 
starting,  150  mils  of  the  tincture  are  concentrated  to  about  20  mils,  the  evaporated 
liquid  IS  mixed  with  purified  sawdust  and  dried  and  the  dry  mixture  is  then  treated 
with  ether,  distilled  water  and  sodium  bicarbonate.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  464. 

The  Assay  of  Pilocarpus  is  like  that  of  belladonna;  15  Gm.  drug  being  used.  For 
minor  differences  see  U.S.P.,  p.  323. 

The  Assay  of  Fluideztract  of  Pilocarpus  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root,  except  that, 
in  starting,  15  mils  of  the  fluidextract  are  mixed  with  purified  sawdust  ana  the  mixture 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  before  macerating  with  chloroform,  ether  and  ammonia 
water.     For  other  mmor  oifferences  see  U.S. P..  p.  190. 

The  Assay  of  Stramonium  is  like  that  of  belladonna  root;  15  Gm.  drug  being  used. 
The  main  difference  is  the  treatment  of  the  alkaloidal  residue  with  ether,  prior  to 
titration.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  411. 

The  Assay  of  Powdered  Extract  of  Stramonium  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  powdered 
extract  of  belladonna. 

The  Assay  of  Pilular  Extract  of  Stramonium  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  pilular  extract 
of  belladonna. 

The  AasAf  of  Tincture  of  Stramonium  is  Uke  that  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root, 
except  that,  in  starting  100  mils  of  the  tincture  are  concentrated  to  about  10  mils, 
before  mixing  with  distilled  water  and  ammonia  water.  For  other  minor  differences 
see  U.S. P.,  p.  467. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  brief  consideration  to  the  arithmetic  of  alka- 
loidal titration. 

Taking  aconite  as  a  type,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  assay  of  the  drug  the  fluidextract  and  the  tincture  that  each  mil  of 
n/10  H2SO4,  V.S.  corresponds  to  64.539  milligrammes  of  aconitine.  This 
figure  it  will  be  noted,  is  an  exact  decimal  fraction  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  aconitine,  645.39.  That  1  mil  n/10  H2SO4,  V.S.  equals  64.539 
milligranunes  can  be  proven  by  following  the  regular  process  of  finding 
the  equivalent  value  for  that  amount  of  volumetric  solution.  Repeating 
the  process  in  this  special  case: 

H,S04     +    2CMH47NOn     -     (C,4H47NOii),H,S04 

One  molecule        Two  moleouleB  Aotnitine  sulphate, 

sulphurio  acid.  aconitine. 

08.09  2X646.30 

Remembering  (p.  884)  that  1  mil  tenth-normal  H2S04  =  0.0049046 
Gm.  absolute  H2SO4,  we  see — 

That  98.07  Gm.  absolute  H2SO4  that  »  2  X  645.39  Gm.  aGonitine, 
49.045  Gm.  absolute  H2SO4  »  645.39  Gm.  aconitine. 

.And  that  0.0049045  Gm.  absolute  H1SO4    »  TooOO  ^  ^^^-^^  ^^*  aconitine,  or 

0.064539  Gm.  aconitine 
or  64.539  milligrammes 
of  aconitine. 

This  method  of  reasoning  applies  to  all  of  this  class  of  a8sa3r8;  the 
definite  numeric  factor  being  the  molecular  weight  of  the  appropriate 
alkaloid  divided  by  10,000;  the  amount  of  alkaloid  (expressed  in  grammes) 
neutralized  by  one  mil  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 

SPECIAL  ACmniETRIC  ASSAYS  OF  VOLATILE  OILS 

Aldehydes  and  volatile  oils  containing  them  can  be  indirectly  assayed 
by  acidimetric  processes.  The  present  pharmacopoeia  provides  assays 
of  this  character  for  benzaldehyde  and  for  six  volatile  oils. 

Ovdine  of  Assay  of  Benzaldehyde. — Titrate  25  mils  of  a  f reshlv  prepared  alcoholic 
lolution  of  phenylhydrasine  with  n/2  HCl,  V.S.,  using  methyl  orange  T.S.  as  an 
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indicator.  Mix  about  1  Qm.  benzaldehyde,  accurately  weighed,  with  another  25 
mils  of  the  same  phenylhydrazine  solution,  let  stand  for  thirty  minutes,  add  metliyi 
orange  T.S.  and  then  add  a  known  excess  of  n/2  HCL  V.S.  Filter  the  mixture  aiid 
then  titrate  the  filtrate  and  washings  with  n/2  KOH,  V.S.  From  the  amount  of 
alkali  V.S.  required,  calculate  the  amount  of  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  consumed  bv  the  exoia 
of  phen^rlhydrazine  and  from  this,  the  amount  of  benzaldehyde  may  be  deauoed.  Iht 
factor  given  by  the  pharmacopoeia  is  0.053.  (See  below.)  For  details  see  U.S.P^ 
p.  74, 

This  assay  is  based  upon  the  following  principles:  Phenylh3rdrazk 
is  an  organic  base  and  is  neutralized  by  acidls  (such  as  HCl)  in  mcdeculAr 
proportions.  It  also  combines  in  molecular  proportions  with  aldehydes. 
The  HCl  value  of  a  certain  phenylhydrazine  solution  is  determined 
by  titration;  another  batch  (same  volume)  of  the  same  hydrazine  so- 
lution is  treated  with  a  definite  amount  of  aldehyde  and  its  hydro- 
chloric acid  value  is  determined  by  residual  titration.  The  sample  to 
which  the  aldehyde  has  been  added  will,  of  course,  require  less  acid  for 
neutralization  than  did  the  original  phenylhydrazine  solution,  sinee 
a  portion  of  the  hydrazine  was  used  up  in  combining  with  the  aldehyde. 
The  reaction  runs 

Benzaldehyde  Phenylhydrazine  Aldehyde  compoiuid  Wtt^r 

CcHbCHO  +  H2N   -   NHCeHs    =   CeHgCH   =   NNHCeH,  +  H,0 

The  neutralization  of  the  hydrazine  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

NHCfiHs 
HjN— NHCeHfi  +  HCl  =    | 

NH,C1 

Hence  one  molecule  hydrochloric  acid  indirectly  represents  one  mole- 
cule benzaldehyde. 
Hence  36.47      Gm.  absolute  HCl  =  106.05  Gm.  absolute  benzaldehyde, 

0.01832  Gm.  absolute  HCl    /  _       1^32       >. .  fw.  n*^  -  n  nw 
(amount  in  1  mil  n/2  HCl)  \  ~   3,647,000  XiUb.U5-u.UM 

Gm.  absolute  benzaldehyde. 

In  this  way  is  deduced  the  factor  0.053  used  in  the  assay  given  above 
Like  benzaldehyde  assay  are  the  other  three,  viz. : 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond  is  assayed  by  exactly  the  same  method  as  is  benxaldehyde. 

Outline  of  Assay  of  Citral  in  Oil  of  Lemon. — Mix  15  mils  of  the  oil  with  10  a& 
of  a  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  phenylhydrazine  solution  and  let  the  mixture  stand  fcr 
thirty  minutes.  Add  some  methyl  orange  T.S.  and  then  neutralize  by  titraticm  with  a  - 
HC^  V.S.  If  the  neutralization  is  difficult,  a  special  manipulation  is  sunestcd  br 
the  pharmacopoeia.  At  the  same  time,  run  a  blank  test  (omitting  the  oilFand  1^^ 
amount  of  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  needed  to  neutralize  the  phenylhydrazme  solutioD.  T^ 
difference  between  the  number  of  mils  of  n/10  HCl,  V.S.  consumed  by  the  stiai|:k' 
phenylhydrazine  solution  and  the  phenylhydrazine  solution  treated  with  the  ci- 
multiplied  bv  0.076  gives  the  weight  of  citral  in  15  mils  of  the  oil.  For  details  » 
U.S.P.,  p.  294. 

"CASSU  FLASKT  ASSAYS  OF  VOLATILE  OILS 

At  this  place,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  assays  of  oils  for  phenols  or  for  aid^ 
hydes  based  upon  the  formation  of  a  water-soluble  compoimd  of  these  sabetanca? 
and  the  subsequent  liberation  of  the  free  phenol  or  aldehyde  and  the  direct  read:::^ 
of  its  volume  in  a  "cassia  flask."    Seven  official  oils  are  thus  assayed — caraway  p 
751);  clove  (p.  749);  cassia  (p.  745);  eucalyptus  (p.  746);  pimenta  (p.  7S2);speM, 
(p.  748)  and  thyme  (p.  743).     On  the  pages  just  designated  the  pharmaoc^weia 
for  each  oil  is  given  in  abstract. 
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SAPONinCATION  NUMBER  OF  OILS  AND  FATS 

As  already  explained  on  p.  665,  fixed  oils  and  fats  are  esters  of  glycerin 
with  fatty  acids,  and  the  process  of  soap-making  is  the  cooking  of  such 
oils  with  soda  or  potassa,  whereby  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  are  obtained.  This  fact  is  utilized  in  the  assay  of  oils  and  fats, 
a  given  weight  of  the  fatty  substance  being  boiled  with  a  known  excess 
of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  (p.  886),  and  titrated  with  half- 
normal  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  way  we  can  find  out  the  exact  amount 
of  alkali  taken  up  by  the  oil,  and  thus  the  ''saponification  number"  can 
be  deduced. 

The  pharmacopoeial  process  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

Outline  of  the  Estimation  of  the  Saponification  Value. — Accurately  weigh  1.5  to 
2.0  grammes  of  the  fat  or  oil,  mix  with  25  mils  of  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  and  heat  for 
thirty  minutes  on  a  water-bath  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condensing  tube. 
Then  titrate  with  n/2  HCL  V.S.,  usine  pnenolphthalein  T.S.  as  indicator.  At  the 
same  time  titrate  25  mils  oi  alcoholic  IvOH,  V.o.  with  n/2  HCl,  V.S. 

The  difTerence  between  the  number  of  mils  of  n/2  HQ,  V.S.  used  by  the  straight 
alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  and  bv  the  same  solution  after  treatment  of  the  fat,  multiplied 
by  28.055  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  fat,  gives  the  saponification  value.  For 
details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  590. 

The  saponification  number  means  the  niunber  of  milligrammes 
absolute  potassium  hydroxide  which  combines  with  1  gramme  of  oil. 
Thus,  taking  an  example  of  calculating  by  process  given  above,  suppose 
2  grammes  of  olive  oU  combines  with  13.9  mils  haJf-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  That  is,  suppose  it  takes  25  mils  half-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  V.S.  to  neutralize  25  mils  alcoholic  potassiiun  hydroxide 
hefijre  saponification,  and  11.1  mils  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S. 
to  neutrsJize  the  25  mils  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  a//er  saponification. 
The  calculations  in  this  case  would  be  25  — 11.1  =  13.9, 

13.9  X  28.055  ^  389.9645  ^ 
2  *"        2        " 

and  the  saponification  number  is  194.9. 

Now  let  us  see  the  amoimt  of  potassa  combining  with  the  oil: 

1  mil  n/2  KOH -0.028055  Gm.  absolute  KOH  (p.  88Q. 
13.9  mils  n/2  KOH- 13.9 X 0.028055 » 0.3899645  Gm.  absolute  KOH. 

Hence  we  see  that  2  Gm.  oil  combines  with  390  milligrammes  KOH 
and  1  Gm.  oil  combines  with  195  milligrammes  KOH 

SAPONIFICATION  NUMBER  OF  OFFICIAL  OILS  AND  FATS 

The  following  oils  and  fats  are  thus  assayed : 

Sap.  No.  Sap.  No. 

Olive  M 190-195  OU  of  tkeobrama 188-195 

Expressed  ail  of  almond 191-200  Oil  of  sesame 188-193 

Cottonseed  oil 190-198  Cod4iver  oU 180-190 

Linseed  oU 187-195  Lard 193-203 

Castor  oU 179-185  Suet 193-200 

Croton  oU 200-215 

The  manipulation  employed  in  estimating  the  saponification  number 
of  storax  differs  from  the  routine  method;  hence  it  is  printed  below: 

Storaz. — ^Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  purified  storax,  mix  with  50  mils  of  puri- 
fied petroleum  beiuin,  add  25  mils  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  and  macerate  twentv-four 
hours,  with  frequent  shaking.  Then  titrate  with  n/2  HCL  V.S.  Indicator,  pnenol- 
phthalein.   Saponification  number,  170  to  230.    For  details  see  p.  417. 
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The  assay  of  yellow  wax  differs  from  the  saponification  number 
determined  in  the  fact  that  both  free  and  ester  value  is  determined  in  the 
same  sample.     The  official  directions  are  as  follows: 

YeUow  Wax. — Accurately  weigh  about  3  Gm.  wax,  warm  with  25  mils  neutnl 
dehydrated  alcohol  until  melted  and  titrate,  while  warm  with  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S., 
usine  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Acid  value,  18  to  24.  Then  add  another  25  mils 
alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  and  some  alcohol,  boil  for  two  hours  in  flask  connected  vitb 
reflux  condenser  and  titrate  excess  of  alkali  with  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  £Ister  value.  72  to 
77.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  105. 

The  ester  assay s  of  volatile  oils  are  modifications  of  the  sa|x>nifieatio3 
nmnber  determination.  Four  volatile  oils  are  thus  assayed  in  the  present 
pharmacopoeia. 

Methyl  ScUicylate, — ^Accurately  weigh  about  2  mils  of  the  oil  mix  with  50  mils 
alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  heat  for  two  hours  on  a  water-bath,  in  a  flask  connected  with  % 
reflux  condenser,  then  titrate  excess  of  alkali  with  n/2  HCl,  V.S.  Indicator,  pheaoi- 
phthalein  T.S.     Strength,  at  least,  98  per  cent.  CHsCrHtOs. 

Each  mil  n/2  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  =0.07603  Gm.  CHsCrHtO,.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P 
oU  »  at  least  12.9  mils  n/2  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  273. 

The  test  for  esters  (as  impurity)  in  oil  of  lavender  (see  U.S.P.,  p.  294 
is  a  type  of  ester  assay. 

OU  of  PeppermirU  (ester  assay). — Accurately  weigh  10  mils  of  the  oil  and  boil  vith 
25  mils  alcoholic  KOH.  V.S.  for  one  hour  in  a  nask  connected  with  a  reflux  oondei^er. 
After  cooling,  titrate  tne  excess  of  alkaU  with  n^2  HtS04,  V.S.,  using  phenolphthAkin 
as  indicator.  The  number  of  mils  of  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  consum^  by  the  oil 
multiplied  by  9.909  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  oil,  i^ves  the  percentage  of 
menthyl  acetate.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  296. 

OU  of  PeppermirU  (menthol  assay). — AcetyUze  10  mils  of  the  oil  by  heating  in  &" 
acetylization  flask  with  acetic  anhydride  and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  for  one  hour 
Cool,  and  then  wash,  diy  and  accurately  weigh  about  5  mils  of  acetylized  oiL  The 
boil  the  acetylized  oil  for  one  hour  with  50  mils  n/2  alcoholic  KOH,  V.S.  in  a  flaik 
connected  with  a  reflux  condenser.  After  cooling,  titrate  excess  of  alk^  with  «  • 
H1SO41  V.S.,  using  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  as  indicator.  For  the  menthol  ealculatioc 
and  other  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  296. 

(HI  of  Rosemary  (ester  and  Domeol  assa^rs)  exactly  like  the'ester  and  menthol  a9s&}^ 
of  oil  of  peppermint  except  that  the  factor  is  different.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  3(^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  parts  to  the  assay  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint and  oil  of  rosemary:  The  first  part  resembling  a  saponificaticL 
number  determination,  while  the  second  part — a  phenol  assay — depend? 
upon  the  acetylization  of  that  substance. 

As  to  the  saponification  tests,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  factor  9.909 
for  the  menthyl  acetate  of  oil  of  peppermint;  9.808  for  the  bornyl  acet&tr 
of  oil  of  rosemary)  represents  the  molecular  weight  of  the  characteristic 
ester  divided  by  200,  or  100  times  the  amount  of  ester  that  combines 
with  1  mil  half-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 

This  can  best  be  explained  by  a  hypothetic  assay. 

Suppose  we  find  9  grammes  of  oil  of  peppermint  combine  with  7  J] 
mils  half-normal  alcoholic  KOH :  that  is,  while  the  25  mils  half-normal 
alcoholic  KOH  took  25  mils  half-normal  H2C04  before  saponification 
after  saponification  the  alkali  left  took  only  17.5  mils  half-normal  H2S04* 
In  such  cases  we  find — 

that  (a)  9  Gm.  oil  »  7.5  mils  n/2  alcoholic  KOH. 

that  (6)  1  mil  n/2  alcoholic  KOH      «  0.09909  Gm.  menthyl  acetate. 

that  (c)  7.5  mils  n/2  alcoholic  KOH  -  7.5X0.09909. 

»  0.743175  Gm.  menthyl  acetate. 

Therefore  that  (d)  9  Gm.  oil  «  0.743175  Gm.  menthyl  acetate. 

100 
and  that  (e)  9  Gm.  oil  «  -^X 0.7431 76 =8.2  per  cent,  menthyl 

acetate. 
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Careful  examination  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  the  real  calcu- 
lation "c"  and  "e"  means  the  multipUcation  of  the  number  of  mils 
of  alcoholic  potassa  used  by  0.09909  and  by  100  (or  by  9.909),  and  finally 
dividing  by  weight  of  oil.  In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  use 
of  the  acetylization  factors  7.808  for  the  menthol  in  oil  of  peppermint 
and  7.707  for  the  borneol  in  oil  of  rosemary)  can  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  V 

The  acetylization  tests  given  above  for  oil  of  peppermint  and  for  oil 
of  rosemary,  as  well  as  that  for  the  santalol  in  oil  of  santal,  given  below, 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  alcohols  of 
these  three  oils  form  well-defined  acetyl  compounds  when 
boiled  with  acetic  acid  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  in 
the  appropriate  "acetylization  flask"  (Fig.  249) ;  that  this 
oil,  separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  washed  with  water, 
and  dried,  can  be  saponified  like  any  other  ester,  and  from 
the  amount  of  alcoholic  potassa  required  for  saponifica- 
tion the  amount  of  alcohol  can  be  estimated. 

The  oils  thus  assayed  are: 

Oil  of  Peppermint. — See  U.S.P.,  p.  296. 

Oil  of  Rosemary. — See  U.S.P.,  p.  300. 

Oil  of  Santal. — ^Like  assay  for  menthol  in  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, except  that  the  factor  is  11.11. 

THE  ACID  NUMBER  OF  RESINS 

As  mentioned  on   p.  773,   true  resins   contain  resin 
acids.    These  resin  acids,  like  other  acids,  combine  with 
alkali  in  definite  proportions.     Hence  their  amount  can  pu.  249.— Aoety- 
be  estimated  by  titration  with  volumetric  alkali  solution.       "»*io*^  fl**'^- 
The  pharmacopceial  directions  for  acid  nimiber  estimations  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Acid  Number  for  Resins. — ^This  represents  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  reqtiired  to  neutralize  1  gramme  of  resin.  Accurately  weigh  about 
2  Gm.  resin,  dissolve  it  in  alcohol  and  titrate  with  n/2  KOH,  V.S.  The  pharmacopoeia 
also  suggests  adding  an  excess  of  n/2  KOH,  V.S.  and  then  titrating  back  with  half- 
normal  acid.  Each  mil  of  half-normal  alkali  used,  multiplied  by  0.028055  and  divided 
by  the  weight  of  the  resin  equals  the  acid  number.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  591. 

The  official  substances  so  tested  are: 

Acid  Number 
Rosin  Not  less  than  150 

Storax  56  to  85 

Balsam  of  Tolu  154  to  220 

Balsam  of  Peru  (Cinnamein  value)  235  to  238 

The  manipulation  of  the  last  three  cases  is  quite  complex.     For  details 

see  U.S.P. 

IODINE  ABSORPTION  NUMBER 

As  already  explained  on  p.  569,  fixed  oils,  like  all  other  unsaturated 
bodies,  when  treated  with  halogens,  notably  iodine,  loosen  whatever 
double  bonds  they  possess,  attaching  an  atom  of  the  halogen  to  each 
bond  thus  freed;  hence  each  double  bond  in  such  oil  takes  up  two  atoms 
of  iodine.  As  the  percentage  of  unsaturated  ester  differs  in  each  fixed 
oily  the  different  fixed  oils  absorb  different  amounts  of  iodine;  hence  the 
iodine  absorption  number  is  a  valuable  aid  to  identification  and  differ- 
entiation of  oils. 
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The  pharmacopoeia  gives  a  monograph  on  the  subject  that  mar  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Accurately  weigh  about  0.8  Gm.  solid  fat  or  0.3  Gm.  oil  (exceptions  linseed,  ood* 
liver  oil  and  theooroma  oils)  dissolve  it  in  chloroform  and  add  to  the  solution  iodo* 
bromide  test  solution  U.S. P.  Macerate  one-half  hour  (longer  with  castor  and  linseed 
oils)  being  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  maceration,  the  mixture  is  colored  brown  br 
free  iodine.  Then  add  potassium  iodide  and  distilled  water  and  titrate  the  excess  d 
iodine  with  n/10  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  usins  starch  paste  as  indicator.  Run  a 
blank  test  of  the  iodo-bromide  T.S.  with  the  thiosulphate  V.S.  and  the  difference 
between  the  mils  of  n/lO  NatStOs,  V.  S.  used  by  the  straight  iodo-bromide  solutiofi 
and  used  by  the  number  of  mils  used  by  the  same  solution  after  treatment  with  f&l 
multiplied  by  1.269  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  fat,  gives  the  iodine  vftloe  of 
the  fat.  The  iodo-bromide  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  iodine  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  then  adding  bromine  to  the  solution.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  590. 

Explaining  the  arithmetic  of  this  process,  let  us  suppose  that  0.3 
gramme  of  a  certain  fat  plus  25  mils  iodo-bromide  T.S.  take  60  mib 
tenth-normd  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  decolorize,  while  in  the  blank  experi- 
ment 25  mils  iodo-bromide  T.S.  take  90  mils  tenth-normal  thiosulphate 
V.S.  for  decolorization.  This  would  mean  that  0.3  gramme  fat  absorbed 
90— 60,  or  30  mils  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  V.S. 

1  mil  n/lO  thiosulphate  V.S.  «  0.012692  Gm.  iodine  (p.  893). 

30  mils  n/10  thiosulphate  V.S.  »  30X0.012692  Gm.  iodine. 

»  0.38076  Gm.  iodine. 

Hence  0.3  Gm.  fat  absorbed  0.38076  Gm.  iodine. 

1000 
Hence  100  Gm.  fat  would  absorb  -^X0.38076  Gm.  iodine. 

or  126.9  Gm.  iodine. 

The  factor  as  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia  is:  subtract  from  amount 
thiosulphate  V.S.  consumed  in  blank  test  (in  our  case,  90  mils)  the 
amount  consumed  in  actual  test  (in  our  case,  60  mils)  and  the  difference 
(30,  in  our  case)  multiplied  by  1.269  and  divided  by  weiglit  of  fat  taken 
(in  our  case  0.3  Gm.)  gives  the  iodine  value 


30X1.269 
0.3 


126.9 


which  shows  that  the  so-called  'iodine  number"  means  the  number  o! 
grammes  of  iodine  absorbed  by  100  grammes  of  fat. 

The  following  official  oils  are  tested  exactly  as  in  the  process  given 
above: 


Iodine  value 


Castor  OU 83-88 

Codliver  Oil 140-180 

Cottonseed  Oil 105-114 

Croton  Oil 104-110 


Expressed  Oil  of  Almond. 

Linseed  Oil 

Olive  Oil 


93-100 
at  least  170 
79-  90 


Sesame  OU 

Oil  of  Theobroma 

Lard 

Suet 

Wool  Fat 

Soap  (Acids  from) 


Iodine  rtim 

10^112 
3^3S 
4^70 
33-48 
18-28 
84-90 


SPECIAL  ORGANIC  VOLUfiSETRIC  ASSAYS 
I.    PHENOL  ASSAY  WITH  KOPPESCHAAR'S  SOLLT'IGN 

As  the  theory  of  this  assay  is  given  on  p.  688,  it  is  merdy 
to  insert  pharmacopceial  directions  and  to  caJculate  results: 
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'    TEirrH-NORHAL  BROKINE  VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTION 

[Koppbsghaar's  Solution] 

Br  »70.^    7.992  Gm.  in  1000  mils. 
Condensed  Re^pe. 

Dissolve  3  Um.  potassium  bromate  and  50  Gm.  potassium  bromide  in  enoush  water 
to  make  1000  mils.  Standardize  20  mils  of  this  by  treatment  with  purified  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassium  iodide  and  then  titrate  the  liberated  iodine  with  n/10 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  Then  dilute  the  bromine  solution  so  that  each  mil  corre- 
sponds to  1  mil  n/lO  NaaSsOs,V.S.  ThQ  pharmacopoeia  also  discusses  the  arithmetic 
of  the  dilution.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  558. 

The  pharmacopoeia  gives  the  equivalent  factor  for  four  chemicals  assaved  with 
tenth-normal  bromine  V.S.  In  the  case  of  two  of  these— sodium  phenolsulphonate 
(anhydrous  and  crystalline) — ^the  factor  (grammes  of  chemical  represented  by  1  mil 
of  tenth-normal  bromine  V.S.)  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  divided  by  40,000 
while  with  the  other  two — phenol  and  resorcinol — ^the  factor  is  the  molecular  weight 
divided  hy  60,000. 

The  following  official  chemicals  are  assayed  with  this  reagent. 

Phenol, — Treat  a  known  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  (containing 
between  0.038  and  0.041  Gm.  CcHtOH)  with  30  mils  of  n/10  bromine  V.S.,  add  hjrdro- 
chloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  solution,  then  add  a  little  chloroform  and  titrate 
with  n/10  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  From  amount  of  n/10  Na^sd,  V.S.  used,  cal- 
culate amount  of  n/10  Br,  V.S.  used  by  the  phenol. 

Each  mil  n/10  Br,  V.S.  » 0.001568  Gm.  CeMtOH.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  phenol  -618.6 
mils  n/10  Br,  V.S.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  317. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  certain  amount  of  bromine  is  absorbed  by 
the  phenol;  that  the  excess  liberates  iodine  from  the  added  potassimn 
iodide,  and  that  the  iodine  thus  freed  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal 
thiosulphate  solution. 

We  have  already  learned  (p.  892)  that  1  mil  tenth-normal  thio- 
sulphate V.S.  equals  1  mil  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.,  and  as  the  bromine 
liberates  iodine  atom  for  atom,  1  mil  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion must  equal  1  mil  tenth-normal  bromine  solution. 

We  find  above  that  1  mil  n/10  bromine  V.S.  =0.001568  Gm.  phenol. 
This  is  because  the  reaction  between  bromine  and  phenol  runs  as  follows: 

C»H,OH     +    6Br     «     C.H,Br,OH     +    3HBr. 
94.05  6X79.92 

or  479.52 

We  therefore  s< 


479.52  Gm.  Br.  =  94.05  Gm.  CeH»OH. 

Hence  79.92  Gm.  Br  =  ?^  =  15.68  Gm.  C«H«OH. 

o 

and  7.992  Gm.  Br.      \  ,  r«q  r^,^    r*  tt  riti 

or  1000  mils  n/10  Br.  V.S.     /  "  ^'^^  ^"^-  Cai,OH. 

Hence  1  mil  n/10  Br,  V.S.  =  0.001568  Gm.  C«H»OH. 

In  the  pharmacopocial  assay  of  phenol  we  take  a  solution  equivalent 
to  about  0.04  Gm.  phenol,  mix  it  with  30  mils  tenth-normal  bromine 
V.S.,  then  with  acid  and  potassium  iodide,  and  finally  titrate  freed 
iodine  with  tenth-normal  thio  V.S.  Suppose  it  takes  6  mils  thiosul- 
phate solution  to  decolorize,  that  would  mean  that  there  had  been  in 
the  solution  before  adding  the  potassium  iodide  6  mils  tenth-normal 
bromine  V.S.,  and  that  the  phenol  had  combined  with  30— 6  or  24  mils 
tenth-normal  bromine  V.S. 

Since  1  mil  n/10  Br,  V.S.  =  0.001568  Gm.  phenol. 

24  mils  n/10  Br,  V.S.  =  24  X  0.001568  Gm.  phenol. 
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Hence  0.04  Gm.  of  the  sample  of  phenol  contained  0.037632  Gm. 
absolute  phenol  or  Afir\fif\  ^^  ^^  P®^  cent,  or  94  per  cent,  absolute  phenol 

Liquefied  phenol  Ib  assayed  like  phenol.  Each  gramme  corresponds  to  55i^ 
mils  n/10  Br.  V.S. 

Resarcinoi. — ^Accurately  weigh  1.5  Gm.  resorcinol  and  dissolve  in  enough  distilWd 
water  to  make  1  liter.  Mix  25  mils  of  this  solution  with  50  mils  of  n/10  Br,  Vi. 
add  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  solution  and  then  titrate  the  bVr- 
ated  iodine  with  n/IO  NatStOi,  V.S..  using  starch  paste  as  indicator.  From  Uieamoaiit 
of  n/10  NasSsOs,  V.S.  used,  calculate  the  amoimt  of  n/10  Br,  V.S.  used  br  the 
resorcinol. 

Each  mil  n/10  Br,  V.S.  «0.001834  Gm.  C6H4(OH)f.  Each  Gm.  U.S.?. lesoreinl 
=542.5  mils  n/10  Br.  V.S.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  360. 

Sodium  Phenolstdphonate, —  Accurately  weigh  about  0.25  Gm.  sodium  pheool- 
sulphonate,  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  add  ^  mils  of  n/10  Br,  V.S.,  hydrocfakint 
acid  and,  later  potassiiun  iodide  solution.  Then  titrate  with  n/10  NaiS^i.  V.S^ 
using  starch  paste  as  indicator.  From  the  amoimt  of  n/10  NaaSiOs,  V.S.  used  aleo* 
late  the  amount  of  n/10  Br,  V.S.  consumed  by  the  phenolsulphonate. 

Each  ma  n/10  Br,  V.S.  =0.04903  Gm.  NaCeHjOiS.  Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  phenol- 
sulphonate « 170  to  179.1  mils  n/10  Br,  V.S.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  395. 

II.    SUGAR  ASSAY  WITH  FEHLING'S  SOLUTION 

This  assay  has  been  discussed  on  p.  625,  and  as  neither  of  the  official 
sugars  is  directed  to  be  assayed,  we  can  leave  the  subject  after  presenting 
an  outline  of  the  pharmacopoeial  directions  and  a  few  additional  remflrh 

ALKALINE  CUPRIC  TARTRATE  VOLUIIETRIC  SOLUTIOR 

[Fehlino's  Solution] 
Condensed  Recipe, 

Two  solutions  are  prepared. 

Solution  A  consists  of  34.66  Gm.  uneffloresced  copper  sulphate  U.S. P.  dissolved  i: 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  500  mils. 

Solution  B  is  made  by  dissolving  173  Gm.  crystalline  potassium  and  sodium  tir- 
trate  U.S.P.  and  50  Gm.  sodium  hydroxide  U.S.P.  in  enough  distiUed  water  to  make 
500  mils.  Mix  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  at  the  time  of  titration.  Br 
pharmacopoeia  gives  directions  for  keeping  these  solutions  and  also  the  equtvaks^ 
factors  for  carbohydrates.  Each  mil  of  the  mixed  solution  represents  O.OCiSOO  Gir 
anhydrous  glucose;  0.00475  Gm.  cane  sugar  after  inversion;  and  0.00678  Gm.  acbT* 
drous  milk  sugar.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  557. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  10  mils  of  mixed  solution  equa^ 
5  centigrammes  (0.05  Gm.)  of  glucose.  In  carrying  out  the  assay,  }^j 
mils  mixed  solution  is  put  into  an  evaporating  dish,  is  diluted  vitb 
water  (say  50  mils),  and  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point. 

The  diluted  sugar  solution  (usually  diabetic  urine,  as  far  as  the  ^^' 
macist  is  concerned)  is  put  into  a  burette  and  is  poured  into  the  boili^ 
solution,  little  by  little,  until  all  the  copper  is  precipitated.  Detafc 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work;  hence  the  reader  is  referred  to  ^ 
standard  book  on  urinary  analysis  such  as  Hawk's  Physidopttl 
Chemistry. 

The  process  outlined  above  involves  a  peculiar  form  of  cidculatioc 
for  we  see  that  in  this  case,  contrary  to  the  usual  assay,  the  volumetm 
solution  is  measured  and  the  liquid  whose  strength  is  to  be  determiw*^ 
is  dropped  from  the  burette.  This  makes  our  report  read  someto 
like  th&:  10  mils  Fehling's  solution  was  completely  precipitated  kj 
15  mils  of  urine.     In  such  case  the  calculation  runs  as  follows; 

10  mils  Fehling's  solution  =  15  mils  urine. 
10  mils  Fehling's  solution  =»0.05  Gm.  glucose. 
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Hence    15  mils  urine  contained  0.05  Gm.  glucose. 

100 

15 


100 

Hence  100  mils  urine  contained  -y^XO.05  or  0.333  Gm.  glucose. 


and  we  ordinarily  say  that  such  urine  contains  0.333  per  cent.  (J^  of  1 
per  cent.)  glucose,  although  bear  in  mind  that  in  exact  chemical  op- 
erations percentage  should  mean  grammes  to  100  grammes,  and  not 
grammes  to  100  mils. 

Before  leaving  Fehling's  solution  mention  should  be  made  of  its 
modification — Pavy's  solution.  This  is  made  by  adding  12  mils  mixed 
Fehling's  solution  to  30  mils  stronger  ammonia  water,  10  mils  10  per  cent, 
soda,  and  water  to  make  100  mils.  This  mixture  is  boiled  in  a  flask 
protected  from  air  by  having  a  layer  of  melted  paraffin  floating  on  its 
surface.  When  all  the  copper  is  taken  up  by  the  urine  dropped  from  the 
burette,  the  blue  solution  becomes  colorless.  As  no  precipitate  of  cu- 
prous oxide  forms,  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  much  easier  to  note  than  it 
is  in  the  Fehling's  process. 

The  above  100  mils  mixture  represents  0.05  Gm.  glucose;  in  short, 
has  exactly  the  same  value  as  10  mils  Fehling's  solution. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

GRAVTMETRIC  AND  GASOMETRIC  ASSAYS 

Gravimetric  analysis,  as  explained  on  p.  859,  is  the  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  a  certain  ingredient  of  a  given  substance  by  the  separation 
of  this  ingredient,  free,  in  combination,  or  possibly  in  reduced  form, 
weighing  the  soUd  so  separated,  and  from  the  weight  obtained  deducing 
the  amount  in  the  original  compound. 

Ordinarily,  the  process  consists  of  precipitating  the  ingredient  as 
an  insoluble  compound,  but  in  the  final  grouping  this  class  of  anal3rsis 
includes  such  assays  as  the  extracting  and  weighing  of  alkaloids  (see 
Cinchona  Assay,  p.  907,  the  burning  of  organic  salts  as  carbonates, 
which  are  then  weighed,  and  the  separation  of  a  button  of  metal  from  the 
ore  in  the  so-called  fire  assays. 

The  pharmacopceial  gravimetric  assays  may  be  grouped  into  (a) 
precipitation  assays;  (b)  incineration  of  metallic  compounds  and  weighing 
the  resulting  oxide;  (c)  isolation  of  mercury  from  its  ointments. 

Precipitation  assays  are  conducted  by  taking  an  aqueous  solution 
of  a  soluble  salt,  adding  thereto  the  appropriate  precipitant  (p.  142), 
collecting  the  insoluble  form  of  the  desired  ingredient  thus  precipitated, 
and  weighing  same  after  carefully  washing  free  from  soluble  impurity 
and  after  heating  until  all  moisture  and  volatile  impurities  are  driven 
off.     The  process  can  best  be  explained  by  a  few  typical  examples. 

We  want  to  estimate  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  certain  batch 
of  dried  sodium  sulphate.  We  take  0.2  Gm.  of  the  sulphate,  dissolve 
in  water,  and  add  barium  chloride  T.S.,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs: 

(a)  Na,SO«    +    BaCl,     =     2NaCl    +    BaS04. 
142.07  208.29  2X58.46  233.44 

The  insoluble  barium  sulphate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed,  when  we  find  in  the  case  under  consideration  that  0.2  Gm. 
Na«S04  gave  0.325  Gm.  BaS04. 
From  the  equation  above  we  find: 
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0.233  Gm.  BaSO4»0.142  Gm.  absolute  NasS04. 
Then  0.325  Gm.  BaSO4-^X0.142«0.197  Gm.  absolute  NaiSO«. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  0.2  Gm.  sodium  sulphate  contained  0.197  Gm. 
absolute  Na2S04. 

If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  only  the  acidulous  portion  (SO4)  of  the 
sodium  sulphate,  the  calculation  runs  like  this: 

NatSO*    +    BaCl,     =     2NaCl     +     BaSO*. 
46+96.07         206.29  2X58.46  233.44 

142.07 
0.233  Gm.  BaS04» 0.096  Gm.  SO4. 

Then  0.325  Gm.  BaSO=|||x0.096  =0.133  Gm.  80«. 

We  therefore  see  that 

0.2  Gm.  NasS04  contained  0.133  Gm.  80^ 

or  ^^  X 100  » 67.5  per  cent.  SO4. 

Another  case,  showing  that  the  process  is  applicable  to  the  estiina- 
tion  of  the  basic  constituent  of  a  salt  as  well  as  the  acidulous  portion, 
might  be  given.  0.2  Gm.  silver  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid  as  silver  chloride,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

AgNO,     +     HCl     =     A«C1     +     HNO,. 
169.89  36.47  143.34  63.02 

We  find  in  the  assay  that  0.2  Gm.  silver  nitrate  gives  0.165  Gm.  dried 
silver  chloride. 

From  the  equation  above  we  find  that — 

0.143  Gm.  A«C1»  0.169  Gm.  absolute  AgNOs. 
Then  0.166  Gm.  A«Cl=j||x 0.169  =0.196  Gm.  absolute  AgNO,. 
Hence  0.200  Gm.  of  the  silver  nitrate  contained  0.195  Gm.  absolute  AgNOi  or 

195 

2QQ  X 100  per  cent.,  or  97.6  per  cent,  absolute  AgNOi. 

Expressed  as  quantity  of  metallic  silver,  the  calculation  runs  like 
this: 


Ag       NO,     +      HCl     =     Aga     +     HNO,. 
107.88    62.01  36.47  143.34  63.02 


169.89 
0.143  Gm.  AgCl»0.108  Gm.  metallic  silver. 

Then  0.165  Gm.  AgCl=i||x  108 =0.124  Gm.  metallic  silver. 

Hence  0.200  Gm.  of  the  silver  nitrate  contains  0.124  Gm.  metallic 

1 0/L 

silver,  or  ono'^^^  ^^  cent.  =62  per  cent,  metallic  silver. 

The  above  sketchy  outline  gives  but  a  glimpse  ot  the  important 
and  difficult  branch,  gravimetric  analysis,  and  for  details  of  the  work 
the  reader  is  referred  to  such  standard  works  on  the  subject  as  Treadwell 
and  Hall  or  PVesenius.  Before  dismissing  the  subject,  the  statemeiiT 
should  be  made  that  in  gravimetric  calculations  exact  molecular  weight^ 
should  be  used;  that  weights  and  calculations  should  be  carried  to  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  and  that  because  of  the  extreme  skill  required  to 
obtain  accurate  results,  the  prpcess  is  not  largely  used  in  phannacopcei&l 
assays. 

The  precipitation  assays  of  the  present  pharmacopcBia  can  be  grouped 
as  follows: 
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1.  Precipitation  as  barium  sulphate  and  weighing  as  such. 

2.  Precipitation  as  magnesium  phosphate  and  weighing  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate. 

3.  Precipitation  as  calcium  oxalate  and  weighing  as  calcium  oxide. 

4.  Precipitation  as  aluminum  hydroxide  and  weighing  as  aluminum 
oxide. 

5.  Precipitation  as  zinc  sulphide  and  weighing  as  zinc  oxide. 

6.  Precipitation  as  metallic  gold  and  weighing  as  such. 

7.  Precipitation  as  mercuric  sulphide  and  weighing  as  such. 

8.  Precipitation  as  uranium  hydroxide  and  weighing  as  uranium 
oxide. 

THE  BARIUM  SULPHATE  ASSAYS 

This  type  of  assay  has  been  explained  on  p.  860,  so  we  can  proceed 
to  the  study  of  pharmacopoeia!  directions. 

Sodium  SvlphpU. — Accuratelv  weigh  about  1  Gm.  sodium  sulphate,  dissolve  in 
distilled  water,  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to  boiling  and  then  precipitate  by 
adding  an  excess  of  hot  barium  chloride  T.S.,  heat  mixture  thurty  minutes  on  a  water- 
bath,  then  collect  the  ElaSOi  on  a  filter,  wash  until  free  from  chlorides,  then  ignite 
and  weiffh 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  sulphate  « 0.717  to  0.789  Gm.  BaS04.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  399. 

Sublimed  Stdphur, — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  well-dried  sulphur,  mix  with 
50  mils  of  10  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  boil  imtil  a  clear  golden- 
yellow  liquid  results.  Dilute  this  with  distilled  water  and  then  oxidize  one-tenth 
of  it  with  solution  of  hydrogeoi  dioxide.  Acidulate  the  resulting  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  it  with  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  hot  barium 
chloride  T.S.  and  then  heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  for  thirty  minutes.  Collect 
the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate,  wash^  diy,  ignite  and  wei^h  it.  Also  run  a  blank 
test  and  if  any  barium  sulphate  precipitate  occurs,  weigh  it  and  deduct  from  the 
weight  of  barium  sulphate  obtained  in  the  real  assay. 

E^h  Gm.  U.S.P.  sulphur  »7.243  Gm.  BaSO*.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  421. 

In  this  assay,  the  sulphur  is  made  soluble  by  boiling  with  alkali  (p.  381) 
the  resulting  potassium  sulphide  is  oxidized  with  hydrogen  dioxide  to  the 
sulphate  which  is  then  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 

THE  BSAGl<lESnJH  PHOSPHATE  ASSAYS 

These  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  magneaium  salt  is  treated 
with  sodiiun  phosphate  in  alkaline  (ammoniacal)  solution  ammonio-mag- 
nesium  phosphate  precipitates  (p.  871).  This  magnesium  phosphate 
upon  heating  is  converted  into  the  pyrophosphate,  which  is  weighed. 

Magnesium  Sulphate. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  magnesium  sulphate,  dis- 
solve it  in  water,  add  to  the  solution,  sodium  phosphate  T.S.  and  then  ammonia  water 
and  let  mixture  stand  for  four  hours.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with 
a  diluted  ammonia  water  until  free  from  sulphate,  then  dry  and  ignite. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  sulphate =0.4944  Gm.  Mg»P,07.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  266. 

Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate. — Evaporate  10  mils  of  solution  to  dr3rness,  ignite 
and  when  most  of  the  carbon  has  burned  off  treat  the  residue  with  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filter  and  then  wash  the  residue  with  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  then 
treated  as  in  the  assay  of  magnesium  sulphate.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  249. 

THE  CALCIUM  OXALATE  ASSAY 

In  these  assays,  the  calcium  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate.  The  calcium  oxalate  (p.  871) 
thus  produced  is  strongly  heated,  when  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  remains. 
But  one  such  assay  is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
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Ccdcium  Glycerofhosphate. — ^Accurately  weigh  about  0.4  Gm.  weU-diied  glyccfo- 
phosphate,  dissolve  it  in  a  diluted  solution  of  acetic  acid.  Heat  the  sohition  to  hAi, 
and  treat  with  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  (Collect  the  precipitate,  waah,  dry,  ipite. 
and  weigh  the  resulting  calcium  oxalate. 

Anower  sample  is  ignited  direct  and  the  resulting  calcium  pyrophosphate  is 
weighed.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  02. 

THE  ALUIDNUM  HYDROXIDE  ASSAYS 

In  these,  a  solution  of  the  aluminum  salt  is  treated  with  ammooiuzD 
hydroxide,  usually  after  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 
The  precipitate  of  aluminum  hydroxide  (p.  872)  thus  produced  is  heated, 
when  the  oxide,  AUOs,  is  produced. 

AZum.-^ Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  alum,  dissolve  it  along  with  1  Gm-am- 
monium  chloride  in  distilled  water,  boil  and  add  a  slight  excess  o7  ammonia  water. 
Ck>llect  the  precipitate,  wash  with  hot  distilled  water,  <uy,  ignite  and  weigh  as  AlsOi- 

Each  Gm.  AlsOs« 8.874  Gm.  ammoniiun  alum. or  9.286  Gm.  potassium  aluo. 
For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  40. 

Exsiccated  Alum. — ^Like  alum,  except  that  about  0.25  gramme  of  salt  is  takoi. 
Each  fframme  of  oxide  corresponds  to  4.643  Gm.  anmionia  alum  or  5.055  Gm.  pi- 
tassa  alum. 

THE  ZINC  SULPHIDE  ASSAYS 

When  zinc  salts  are  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  {p.  871)  results.-  When  this  is 
heated,  zinc  oxide  is  produced. 

Zinc  Acetate. — Accurately  wei^h  about  1  Gm.  zinc  acetate,  dissolve  in  distHkd 
water,  add  ammonia  water  to  famt  alkalinity,  warm  to  SO^Cf.  and  then  add  Am- 
monium sulphide  T.S.  and  warm  on  a  water-oath.  Collect  the  precipitate,  wufc 
with  distilled  water  containing  a  trace  of  ammonium  sulphide,  then  dissolve  it  bet 
20  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  evaporate,  ignite  and  weigh  as  zinc  oxide. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  acetate  =0.369  to  0.387  Gm.  ZnO. 

Other  zinc  salts  for  which  similar  assays  are  directed  in  the  present 
pharmacopoeia  are: 


Amount  taken  for     >     Bach  f^ramme  oxide  obuiiM*d 
weighing  j  reprcBenta,  of  salt 


Zinc  Phenolsulphonate 1  Gm.  6. 53  to  6. S4  Gm. 

Zinc  Sulphate 1  Gm.  1 .70  to  1 .79  Gm. 

Zinc  Valerate 1  Gm.  3.76  Gm. 

For  details  see  U.S.P. 

Zinc. — Accurately  weigh  about  1  Gm.  zinc,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  add  sad 
add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  100  mils.  Take  10  mils  of  this  solution,  dikt^ 
with  distilled  water,  add  ammonia  water  to  faint  alkalinity  and  treat  as  in  the  ssasy 
for  zinc  acetate. 

Each  Gm.  zinc  » 1.232  Gm.  ZnO.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  496. 

THE  OFFICIAL  GOLD  ASSAY 

Gold  and  Sodium  Chloride. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.5  Gm.  of  the  ircD-dtiBi 
double  chloride,' dissolve  in  10  mils  of  distilled  water,  add  10  mils  of  potassium  kjdrox- 
ide  T.S.,  heat  on  a  water-bath  and  reduce  to  metallic  gold  by  addition  of  sqhiKB 
of  hydrogen  dioxide.    Wash  the  gold  with  acidulated  water,  diy ,  ignite  and 

Each  Gm.  U.S. P.  salt =0.30  Gm.  Au.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  70. 

THE  OFFICIAL  BXERCURT  ASSAYS 

Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride. — Accurately  weish  about  0.5  Gm.  weU-diied  chkakfep 
dissolve  in  distilled  water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  saturate  tbv 
solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas.     Collect  the  precipitated  mercuric  taifti^ 
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on  counterpoised  filters,  wash  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  then  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  again  with  alcohol.    Diy  at  llO^C.  and  weigh. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  bichloride  =0.8668  Gm.  HgS.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  214. 

Ammoniated  Mercury. — Accurately  weigh  about  0.5  Gm.  ammoniated  mercury 
and  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  by  aid  of  gentle  heat,  then  dilute  with 
water  and  proceed  as  in  the  assay  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  ammoniated  mercury  » 0.9047  to  0.9279  Gm.  HgS.  For  details 
see  U.S.P.,  p.  221. 

Poison  Tablets  of  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride. — ^like  that  of  the  salt  itself. 
For  minor  differences  see  U.S. P.,  p.  470. 

THE  OFFICIAL  URANIUM  ASSAY 

Uranium  Nitrate. — Accuratelv  weigh  about  0.4  Gm.  uranyl  nitrate,  dissolve  it  in 
distilled  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  water,  collect  the  precipitate  of  uranium 
oxide,  wash  it  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  ampionium  nitrate,  ignite  at  moderate 
heat  and  weigh  as  urano-uranic  oxide. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  nitrate  =0.548  Gm.  UgOg.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  483. 

THE  OFFICIAL  BISMUTH  ASSAYS 

BismiUh  BetanaphthoL — Accurately  weigh  about  2  Gm.  bismuth  betanaphthol, 
incinerate,  dissolve  the  residue  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness, 
carefully  ignite  and  then  weigh  the  resulting  bismuth  oxide. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  compound  =0.730  to  0.780  Gm.  BiiOj.  For  details  see  U.S.P., 
p.  79.  . 

The  following  bismuth  compounds  are  assayed  in  a  similar  manner. 


Salt 

Amount  taken 
for  weishing 

Each  gramme  oxide  represents, 
of  salt 

Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate. . . 
Bismuth  Subcarbonate 

1.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
1.0  Gm. 
10.0  Gm. 

1.93  to   2.17  Gm. 
1.11  Gm. 

Bismuth  Subgallate 

1.76  to    1.92  Gm. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate 

1.26  Gm. 

Bismuth  Subsalicvlate 

1.61  to    1.61  Gm. 

Mftirmflr  of  Bi^n^^ith 

16.13  to  17.85  Gm. 

For  details  see  U.S.P. 

The  following  ignition  assay  is  self  explanatory. 

Tincture  of  Iodine  (for  potassium  iodide). — Evaporate  10  mils  of  the  tincture  on 
a  water-bath,  then  volatilize  the  iodine  by  gentle  heat  and  weigh  the  residue. 

Each  1  mil  of  tincture  »0.045  to  0.055  Gm.  K.I.     For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  468. 

SPECIAL  KERCURT  ASSAYS 

The  assays  for  mercurial  oirUmerU  and  diluted  mercuric  ointment  consist 
in  dissolving  out  the  fat  with  petroleum  benzin  and  then  weighing  the 
residual  mercury.    (See  p.  652.) 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  gravimetric  assays  attention  must 
be  called  to  the  eight  assays  of  this  character  in  which  the  alkaloids  are 
extracted  from  salts  by  the  ''shaking  out"  process  and  then  weighed. 
A  typical  one  is  the  following: 

Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate  (assay  for  quinine). — Accurately  weieh  about  1  Gm. 
double  citrate,  dissolve  in  20  mils  of  water,  pour  into  a  separator,  add  ammonia  water 
And  then  shake  out  with  three  portions  of  chloroform.  £jvaporate  the  chloroformic 
extracts,  redissolve  residue  in  alcohol  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness  and  weigh. 

Each  Gm.  U.S.P.  citrate =0.115  Gm.  quinine.    For  details,  see  U.S.P.,  p.  168. 

vThe  others,  which  have  already  been  given  on  previous  pages  of  this 
book  are  caffeine  citrate  (p.  680)  effervescent  caffeine  citrate  (p.  680),  caffeine 
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soduhbenozaie  (p.  679),  codeine  phosphate  (p.  824),  quinine  and  turea-hy- 
drochloride  (p.  812),  quinine  tannale  (p.  814)  and  theobromine  soduhsdi- 
cyUUe  (p.  680).  Lastly  the  collodion  assay  for  pyroxylin  (p.  213)  might  b^ 
considered  as  a  gravimetric  process. 

VOLATILE  AITD  NON-VOLATILE  EXTRACTIVE  DETTERBONATIORS 

In  the  case  of  spices,  the  determination  of  the  volatile  and  non-volatilr 
extractive  matter  is  of  value  in  deciding  quality. 

The  present  pharmacopoeia  (Part  2,  Tests  12  and  13)  has  two  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

DeUrmiruUion  of  Volatile  Extracture. — ^Extract  2  gm.  drug  with  anhydrous  ether 
in  a  continuous  extraction  (Soxhlet.)  apparatus.  Dry  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphoiir 
acid  and  weigh.  This  gives  the  total  ether  extract. '  Then  heat  the  residue  to  con- 
stant weight  at  1  lO^C.  The  loss  in  weight  represents  the  ether-soluble  volatile  ex- 
tractive; while  the  weight  after  heating  at  llO^'C.  is  non-volatile  ether-soluble  ex- 
tractive.    For  details  see  U.S.  P.,  pp.  591  and  592. 

The  spices  for  which  these  tests  are  produced  are  as  follows: 

Drug  Percentage  of  volatiie  extrmetiTV 

Clove Not  less  than  10 .0  per  cent. 

Saigon  Cinnamon Not  less  than    2.0  per  cent. 

Ceylon Not  less  than    0.5  per  cent. 

Coriander Not  less  than   0 . 5  per  cent. 

Cubeb Not  less  than  10 . 0  per  cent. 

GASOMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

This  form  of  analysis  is  performed  by  liberating  certain  gases  from 
appropriate  substances  by  chemical  action,  measuring  amount  of  gas 
obtained  in  a  nitrometer  (Fig.  239)  or  other  measuring  tube  for  gases; 
from  the  volmne  of  the  gas  calculate  its  weight,  and  from  its  wei^t 
calculate  the  amount  of  chemical  from  which  the  gas  was  liberated. 
Only  two  official  chemicals  are  assayed  by  this  process — spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  and  amyl  nitrite — and  as  the  principle  of  assay  was  explained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  preparation  first  mentioned  (p.  596),  it  is  unnecessaiy 
at  this  place  to  do  more  than  insert  a  summary  of  the  pharmacopopul 
description  of  the  process. 

The  monograph  describes  the  nitrometer,  states  how  it  should  be  filled  with  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  points  out  the  precautions  neees* 
sary  in  running  the  reagents  (potassium  iodide  and  »HsS04,  VTS.)as  well  as  the 
chemical  solution  that  is  to  be  t^ed. 

It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  careful  observation,  not  only  of  the  volume  of  p» 
evolved,  out  also  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  barometric  pressure.  It  ^ves  XM^ 
of  correction  for  temperatures  ranging  from  15^  to  35°C.  and  for  barometric  pressuiv' 
ranging  from  540  to  790  mm.;  as  well  as  examples  of  the  calculations  of  surh 
corrections. 

It  states  that  1  liter  of  NO  gas  weighs  1.3406  Gm.  at  O^'C.  and  760  mm.  &i.ii 
1.2281  Gm.  at  25*^C.  and  760  mm.  It  also  gives  the  equivalent  factors  for  ain\! 
nitrite  both  at  0**C.  and  at  25*C.    For  details  see  U.S.P.,  p.  600. 

Colorimetric  Assays. — In  those  cases  where  the  quantity  of  substance 
is  too  small  to  determine  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically  recourse 
is  had  to  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  a  color  reaction  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  the  chemical  present.  Thus  on  p.  449  it  was  stated  thai 
Nessler's  reagent  was  used  to  estimate  minute  amounts  of  ammonia 
present  in  water,  space  prevents  extended  description  of  this  method  of 
assay  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  by  the  author  and  his  co- 
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workers  on  the  subject.  {Proc.  Eighth  Int.  Cong.  App.  Ch.,  26,  1912, 
319;  Dr.  Circ,  57,  1914,  131;  Jl.  Frank  Inst.  180,  1915,  199;  Jl.  A.Ph.A., 
4,  1915,  1294;  Jl.  Ind.  Eng.  Ch.,  8,  1916,  309). 

One  such  colorimetric  test  has  been  introduced  with  the  present  phar- 
macopoeia: 

Dried  Suprarenals. — Mix  0.01  Gm.  dried  suprarenals  with  0.005  Gm.  manganese 
dioxide  and  10  mils  of  water,  shake  well,  filter  and  compare  the  color  of  the  filtrate 
with  the  color  of  mixtures  of  gold  chloride  T.S.  and  cobaltous  chloride  T.S.  The 
pharmacopoeia  gives  receipes  for  the  gold-cobalt  mixtures  corresponding  in  color  to 
0.2,  0.4^  0.6  and  0.8  of  1  per  cent,  of  epinephrin  and  states  that  the  maceration  of  0.01 
Gm.  dned  suprarenals  m  10  mib  of  distilled  water,  as  outlined  above,  should  show 
them  to  contain  from  0.4  to  0.8  per  cent,  epinephrin.    For  details  see  U.S. P.,  p.  424. 

Electrolytic  Assays. — On  p.  352  it  was  stated  that  when  a  current  of 
electricity  was  passed  through  a  solution  of  certain  metallic  salts,  dis- 
sociation took  place  and  the  metallic  ions  migrate  toward  the  negative 
pole  where  they  lose  their  electric  charge  and  deposit  as  the  metal.  If 
the  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  time,  strength  of  solution  and  of 
current  are  observed  the  metal  deposits  quantitatively  and  from  its 
weight  can  be  deduced  the  quaUty  of  the  salt.  The  present  pharmaco- 
poeia permits,  as  an  optional  method,  the  electrolytic  assays  of  mercury 
and  zinc  salts.  It  gives  (Part  2,  Test  4)  a  detailed  account  of  the  proper 
manipulation,  to  wWch  the  reader  is  referred. 

Polariscopic  Assays. — We  have  already  learned  (p.  735)  that  the  pur- 
ity of  many  organic  substances  may  be  determined  by  estimation  of  tneir 
optical  rotation.  To  this  fact  we  must  now  add  the  statment  that  the 
rotation  of  a  solution  of  an  optically  active  substance — say,  sugar  or 
camphor — is  directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Thus 
the  polariscope  is  not  only  of  service  in  detecting  impurities,  biit  it  can 
also  be  used  in  assaying  the  strength  of  preparations  containing  optically 
active  chemicals.  Two  such  polariscopic  assays  are  provided  in  the 
present  pharmacopoeia;  one  for  liniment  of  camphor;  the  other  for  spirU 
of  camphor.  The  student  should  refer  to  these  assays  as  given  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  and  should  also  read  the  general  explanation  of  optical 
activity  found  on  page  602  of  that  work. 

Biological  Assays. — On  page  646  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  bio- 
logical or  physiological  assays  was  given.  Here  it  wiU  be  merely  men- 
tioned that  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  such  assays  are  compulsory  as 
far  as  cannabis ,  extract  of  cannabis,  fluidextract  of  cannabis  and  tincture  of 
cannabis  are  concerned;  while  they  are  optional  in  the  cases  of  aconite^ 
extract  of  aconite,  fluidextract  of  aconite,  tincture  of  aconite,  digitalis,  fluid- 
extract  of  digitalis,  tincture  of  digitalis,  squill,  fluidextract  of  squiU,  tincture 
of  squill,  strophanthus,  tincture  of  strophanthus '  a,nd  dried  suprarenals. 
Details  of  manipulation  to  be  followed  in  each  of  these  assays  are  given 
in  the  pharmacopoeia  (page  604). 


PART  VI 

THE  DISPENSING  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS 


CHAPTER  LVII 

THE  PRESCRIPTION 

Havinq  covered  the  entire  field  of  special  pharmaceutic  operations 
and  preparations,  we  can  proceed  to  dispensing  pharmacy  and  to  that 
climax  of  the  pharmaceutic  art,  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions.  Very 
properly,  the  prescription  is  the  last  topic  studied  in  a  course  on  phar- 
macy, for  the  preparation  of  prescriptions  calls  into  play  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  belongs  to  an  educated  pharmacist.  Not  only  must  the 
prescriptionist  know  pharmaceutic  manipulations  and  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  pharmaceutic  preparations,  but  he  must,  moreover,  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  possibilities  of  chemical  reaction,  with  the  constituents 
of  crude  drugs,  and,  of  course,  must  be  well  up  on  posology — dosage. 
However,  we  will  leave  the  important  topic  of  prescription  criticism  for 
subsequent  pages,  and  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  generalities  of 
disp>ensing  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  character  of  the  prescription 
— ^its  composition,  translating,  ai;id  dispensing. 

The  prescription  is  an  order  written  by  the  physician  calling  for  medi- 
cines to  be  compounded  and  dispensed  by  the  pharmacist. 

Technically,  the  ideal  prescription  is  supposedly  divided  into  several 

parts,  which  can  best  be  explained  after  presentation  of  a  typical 

prescription. 

Ideal  Prescription 
(  Date.)  August  6,  1916 

(Name  of  Patient.)  For  Mrs.  Jones 

(SupeTScription.)    Q. 

IAcidi  salicylic! Siij.    (Basis.) 
Potassii  acetatis 3iv.    (Adjuvant.) 
Glycerini S  j.      (Corrective.) 
Aquffi q.  8.  ad.  Siv.     (Vehicle.) 

(Subscription.)     Misce  fiat  solutio. 

(Signa.)         Sio. — One  teaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 

(Name  of  doctor.)  Dr.  Brown. 

Taking  up  the  parts  of  the  prescription  in  regular  order,  the  following 
information  may  be  of  service. 

The  dcUeota.  prescription  is  rarely  written  by  the  physician,  but  is  of 
value  in  establishing  its  identity. 

The  name  of  the  patient  should  always  be  written  by  the  physician, 
and  especially  the  information  as  to  whether  the  patient  is  an  infant, 
child,  or  adult.  If  the  doctor  omits  this  important  datum,  the  pharma- 
cist should  supply  it  by  writing  the  name  and  address  on  the  prescription 
or  on  the  card  to  which  it  is  attached.  There  is  usually  little  diflSculty  in 
persuading  the  patient  to  furnish  name  and  address.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  emphatic  statement  that  whenever  the  name  does  appear,  it 
should  be  written  on  the  label.  Suppose,  in  handing  the  medicine  to  two 
customers,  an  exchange  is  effected,  and  Mrs.  Smith  gets  the  remedy  in- 
tended for  Mrs.  Jones.  If  the  label  bears  the  inscription  "For  Mrs. 
Jones,''  that  inscription  might  prove  a  warning  and  secure  the  return  of 
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the  medicine  to  the  pharmacy.  Of  course,  such  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  phmmacist  is  scarcely  excusable,  but  such  errors  sometimes  occur, 
and  lucky  is  the  man  who  is  saved  from  the  possible  disastrous  results  of 
a  slip  of  that  kind  by  the  simple  precaution  just  given. 

The  superscription  is  the  sign  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
word  "recipio,"  meaning  "take  thou."  The  flourish  at  the  end  of  the 
R  is  presumably  the  sign  of  Jupiter,  legend  saying  that  Roman  physiciaBs 
used  the  sign,  thus  making  the  superscription  an  invocation  '^taJce  thou  in 
the  name  of  Jupiter."  This  pleasant  fable  has  never,  however,  been  weD 
authenticated.  The  French  use  the  abbreviation  "P,"  meaning  "pi^ 
nez,"  "take." 

The  inscription  is  the  body  of  the  prescription — ^the  enumeration  of 
the  medicines  desired  and  the  quantity  of  each.  As  seen  above,  the 
inscription  of  the  typical  prescription  may  contain  four  groups  of  medici- 
nal agents,  although  the  modern  ph3rBician  is  rapidly  abandoning  com- 
plex  prescriptions,  often  prescribing  a  single  ingredient. 

Explaining  these  foiu*  groups: 

The  basis  is  the  main  ingredient — ^the  medicine  first  indicated  to  the 
mind.     Thus,  in  the  above  prescription  (evidently  for  a  rheumatic  patient 
the  remedy  first  suggested  was  salicylic  acid. 

The  adjuvant  is  the  medicine  intended  to  aid  the  basis  in  its  medic&I 
action.  In  the  above  prescription  the  doctor  evidently  recalled  th&t 
rheumatism  ia  due  to  excess  of  uric  acid,  and  decided  to  attempt  to  re- 
move the  uric  acid  by  the  use  of  the  diuretic,  potassium  acetate.  Heoce 
this  salt  ia  the  adjuvant — ^the  assistant. 

The  corrective  is  some  substance  added  to  lessen  irritating  effect  or  im- 
prove flavor  of  the  main  ingredients.  In  the  prescription  given  abore 
glycerin  is  the  corrective,  but  frequently  flavored  syrups  or  non-medicated 
elixirs  are  used  as  correctives. 

The  vehicle^  or  dilventy  is  the  material  added  to  dilute  the  preparation 
to  a  reasonable  dose.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  danger  oc 
prescribing  small  doses,  such  as  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid.  In  the  hands  c^ 
the  ignorant  or  careless  fatal  mistakes  are  apt  to  occur. 

Most  dangerous  of  all  is  the  custom  of  some  physiciaDS  in  directinij  the  patieat 
to  dilute  a  potent  prescription  at  home.  A  fatal  case  of  this  kind  occumivg  in  Qere- 
land  was  the  prescribinR  of  tincture  of  aconite  (U.S.P.  1890)  for  an  infant,  with  the 
following  remarkable  directions:  ''Five  drops  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  a  te^ 
spoonful  every  hour."  The  mother  followed  the  directions  implicitly,  giring  tk 
biEibe  five  drops  of  the  tincture  in  water,  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of  the  potent  tinc- 
ture t 

The  subscription  includes  the  directions  as  to  compounding  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  the  pharmacist.  In  the  olden  times  the  subscriptpi 
was  fre(][uently  quite  lengthy,  minute  details  of  the  compounding  hang 
written  m  choice  Latin,  but  as  present  the  subscription  is  usually  bdled 
down  to  the  succinct  "  M"  or  M  ft.  pil."  or  "  F.  S.  A."  These  terms  are 
left  untranslated,  that  the  student  may  hunt  up  the  abbreviations  in  the 
list  of  Latin  terms  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  signa  represents  the  directions  to  the  patient,  which  directioos 
are  to  be  written  on  the  label  by  the  pharmacist,  translating  from  Latia 
to  English,  if  the  physician  gives  the  directions  in  the  former  language. 
Like  the  subscription,  the  signa  was  formerly  written  by  the  physimD 
in  Latin,  but  the  modern  medical  man,  not  being  as  much  at  home  witii 
the  classics  as  were  his  predecessors,  rarely  resorts  to  Latin,  except  a  fev 
time-worn  abbreviations  found  in  the  list  of  Latin  terms. 
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The  modem  phveician,  alas!  pavs  but  little  attention  to  his  prescription,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  curriculum  of  medical  colleges  more  neglected  than  the  very 
important  branch  of  prescription  writing.  It  is  sadly  true  that  one  reason  why 
so  many  young  physicians  have  gotten  into  the  pernicious  practice  of  prescribing 
ready-made  nostrums  is  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  correct  prescription 
writmg. 

The  pharmacist  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  physician 
from  reducing  his  "signa"  to  the  sterotyped  ** as  directed,"  since  the  dos- 
age should  appear  on  the  label  for  the  guidance  of  the  patient,  and  on  the 
prescription  that  the  pharmacist  may  determine  if  the  dose  is  safe. 
While  on  the  question  of  dosage,  menion  should  be  made  of  the  need  of 
adoption,  in  tins  country,  of  the  system  regulating  large  doses  that  is  in 
vogue  in  Germany.  In  that  country  an  authoritative  list  of  maximum 
doses  is  published,  and  any  physician  desiring  to  prescribe  a  dose  larger 
than  the  maximum  declares  his  intention  by  underscoring  the  dose,  or 
rewriting  the  quantity  in  words. 

As  shown  above,  the  ideal  prescription  is  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  is  used  because  it  is  the  universal  language  of  science;  because  it 
lessens  the  use  of  local  synonyms;  and  because  it  is  frequently  advisable 
to  keep  the  patient  from  knowing  the  nature  of  the  medicine  prescribed. 

Concerning  the  value  of  Latin  as  the  universal  language  of  science, 
suppose  an  actual  case  and  imagine  we  have  before  us  three  prescriptions 
— one  of  an  American  practitioner,  one  written  by  a  physician  of  Han- 
over, Germany,  and  the  last  the  order  of  a  doctor  practising  in  Buda- 
pest, Himgary.  Quite  likely  the  pharmacist  knowns  nothing  of  German, 
almost  certainly  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  weird  Hungarian  tongue, 
yet  were  all  three  prescriptions  brought  to  his  store,  he  could  read  one  as 
easily  as  the  other,  for  all  are  written  in  Latin. 

The  other  great  value  of  the  use  of  Latin  is  that  it  practically  does 
away  with  the  use  of  confusing  synonyms.  A  person  comes  into  a  drug- 
store and  asks  for  '' chamomile,"  and  the  pharmacist  has  to  inquire 
*'  which  chamomile — German  or  Roman."  Even  so  would  it  be  if  the 
doctor  wrote  his  prescription  in  English  and  demanded  '^  extract  of  chamo- 
mile." The  question  would  again  be,  "which  chamomile?"  while  if 
he  writes  "ext.  anthemidis,"  or  "ext.  matricari®,"  the  chamomile  he 

w^ants  is  very  plain. 

PRESCRIPTION  LATIN 

In  the  brief  space  of  one  chapter,  much  idea  of  Latin  cannot  be  given, 
but  the  following  explanations  may  throw  at  least  some  light  on  the 
Latin  prescriptions. 

In  most  English  grammars  we  find  that  nouns  are  said  to  have  three 
"cases" — nominative,  possessive,  and  objective.  Latin  nouns  have  six 
such  cases,  but  of  these  only  two  are  used  to  any  extent  in  pharmacy — 
the  nominative  and  the  genitive. 

Those  who  have  studied  English  grammar  at  all,  will  remember 
that  the  nominative  case  means  that  form  of  noun  or  pronoun  used 
£k3  the  subject  of  the  verb;  thus,  ''John"  is  nominative  in  the  sentence 
**John  runs;"  likewise  "I"  in  the  sentence  "I  walk."  In  English  the 
form  of  the  noun  is  the  same,  regardless  of  its  case.  Not  so,  however, 
^th  pronouns,  for  while  "I"  is  nominative,  "me"  is  its  objective  form. 
ILatin  nouns  have  a  different  ending  for  each  case,  just  as  English  pronouns 
<jiffer  according  to  case.  Having  thus  described  the  nominative,  we  can 
t^um  to  the  genitive  case,  which  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  EngUsh.  It 
oomes  nearest  to  our  possessive  case,  but  it  really  means  what  we  would 
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put  in  English  as  "of  the ,"  supplying  the  noun  for  the  dash.   A 

grouping  of  the  tenninations  of  the  Latin  noun  in  its  various  cases  is  called 
its  declension,  and  the  Latin  nouns  are  grouped  into  five  decIensioDS,  each 
having  a  different  set  of  endings.    Thus,  in  the  first  declension,  we  have— 

Nominative^  mensa  (a  table). 

Oenitive,  mens®  (of  a  table), 
and  the  plural  of  the  same  noun  is 

Nominative,  mensse  (tables). 

Oenitive  J  mensarum  (of  tables). 

In  our  limited  space  we  cannot  go  beyond  these  few  facts,  and  we 
will  immediately  proceed  to  practise  the  two  cases  as  found  in  the  Latin 
names  of  the  pharmacopoeia: 

First,  let  us  look  up  a  pharmacopceial  name  belonging  to  the  de- 
clension just  given — the  first.  This  we  find  in  two  words,  among  many 
others,  "tinctura"  and  "serpentaria." 

Nominative,  tinctura  (a  tincture);  serpentaria  (serpentaria). 

Genitive,  tincturae  (of  a  tincture;)  serpentari®  (of  serpentaria). 

Let  us  bring  these  together  in  the  official  name,  tincture  o/ serpentaria, 
which  in  Latin  is  tinctura  serpentarice. 

In  the  second  declension  we  find  two  forms  of  nouns — maBculioe 
nouns  ending  in  "us,"  and  neuter  nouns  ending  in  "um."  They  are 
declined : 

Nominative,  us  um 

Genitive,  i  i 

Let  us  apply  these  terminations,  first  picking  out  some  official  noun 
ending  in  "us;"  for  instance,  "syrupus"  and  "rubus:" 

Nominative,  syrupus  (syrup);  rubus  (blackberry). 

Genitive,  syrupi  (of  syrup);  rubi  (of  blackberry). 

Combining  these  to  read  "s3rrup  of  blackberry,"  we  get  "syrupui 
ruW." 

Among  the  official  nouns  ending  in  "um,"  we  find  "unguent^im" 
and  "iodum." 

Nominative,  unguentum  (ointment);  iodum  (iodine). 

Genitive,  unguenti  (of  ointment);  iodi  (of  iodine). 

Then  the  official  name  of  "ointment  of  iodine"  is  "unguentum  iodi." 
Of  course,  we  can  combine  nouns  of  any  declension,  only  being  careful 
to  employ  the  correct  termination.  Thus,  we  can  write  "tinctura  iodi" 
(tincture  of  iodine)   or  "syrupus  serpentaria"  (syrup  of  serpentaria^ 

The  third  declension  embraces  all  those  nouns  whose  genitive  end? 
in  "is."  The  nominative  varies  greatly,  causing  the  declension  to  be 
complex,  but  all  the  pharmacopceial  variations  will  be  given  here: 

Nominative.  Genitu/e, 

Adeps  (lard).  Adipis  (of  lard). 

Macis  (mace).  Macis  (of  mace). 

Sulphas  (a  sulphate).  Sulphatis  (of  a  sulphate). 

Sulphis  (a  sulphite).  Sulphitis  (of  a  sulphite). 

Mucilago  (a  mucilage).  Mucilafinis  (of  a  mudlage). 

Nux  (a  nut).  Nucis  ^f  a  nut). 

Liquor  fa  solution).  liquoris  (of  a  solution). 

Rhus  (rtius).  Rhois  (of  rhus). 

Flos  (a  flower).  Floris  (of  a  flower). 

Theobroma  (theobroma).  Theobromatis  (of  theobroma). 

Cantharis  (cantharides).  Cantharidis  (of  cantharideB). 

In  "rhus"  we  have  a  noun  ending  in  "us"  which  does  not  bdonf 
to  the  second   declension,  and  likewise  the  entire  fourth  dedenaioo 
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ends  in  "us."  Fortunately,  there  are  but  two  pharmacopoeia!  names 
involved  in  this  declension;  they  being  "spiritus"  and  "fructus,"  which 
are  declined  as  follows: 


Nominative^  spiritus  (a  spirit). 
"  fructus   (a  fruit). 


Genitive^  spiritus  (of  a  spirit). 
"      fructus   (of  a  fruit). 


To  sum  up,  all.  pharmacopoeial  nouns  ending  in  '^um"  take  the 
termination  "i"  in  the  genitive;  those  in  *'a"  in  the  nominative — 
except  theobroma — ^take  "»"  in  the  genitive;  and  all  ending  "us" 
in  the  nominative — except  rhus,  fructus,  and  spiritus — take  "i"  in  the 
genitive;  these  rules  applying  only  to  the  singular  number. 

Concerning  the  plural,  we  need  only  consider  that  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  declensions,  exemplified  in  "herba,"  "folium,"  and  "flos" 
respectively. 


Singular. 

Nominative.  Genitive, 

Herba  (an  herb).     Herbse  (of  an  herb). 
Folium  (a  leaf).        Folii  (of  a  leaf). 
Floe  (a  flower).        Moris  (of  a  flower). 


Nominaiioe, 

Herbse  (herbs). 
Folia  (leaves). 
Mores  (flowers). 


Plural. 

Genitive, 

Herbanim  (of  herbs). 
Folionim  (of  leaves). 
Morum  (of  flowers). 


So  far  we  have  considered  the  subject  only  in  the  simple  relationship 
as  seen  in  pharmacopceial  names,  and  to  make  the  matter  still  more 
clear,  we  will  cite  a  few  names  where  the  application  of  the  declensions 
may  be  seen: 


Quinino^  sulpha«, 

Sodu  siilphts, 

Mncil&go  acacia;, 

Tinctura  nucis  vomica;. 

Liquor  calcis, 

Muidextractum  rhoie  glabns, 

^irittM  sethert8, 

llnctura  belladonnce  foliorum, 

Tinctura  amicee  florum, 

Tinctune  herborum  recentium, 


Sulphate  of  quinine. 
Sulphite  of  sodium. 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabica. 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica. 
Solution  0/  lime. 
Muidextract  of  rhus  glabra. 
Spirit  of  ether. 

Tmcture  of  belladonna  leaves. 
Tincture  of  arnica  flowers. 
Tinctures  of  fresh  herbs. 


("Recentium"  is  an  adjective,  genitive  plural,  from  the  nominative 
singular  "recens,"  and  genitive  singular  "recentis.") 

The  official  (or  the  Latin  nominative  singular)  of  "nux  vomica," 
"rhus  glabra,',  and  "sodimn"  are  the  words  just  given. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  changes  the  Latin  name  under- 
goes in  writing  the  prescription — a  change  that  is  quite  marked,  though 
very  simple. 

The  sign  I(  means  "take"  and  nothing  else,  and  in  the  prescription 
we  are  not  supposed  to  write — 

"Take,  sulphate  of  quinine,"  but,  "Take,  of  sulphate  of  quinine," 
which  means  that  in  translating  the  prescription  into  Latin  the  word 
"sulphate"  is  put  into  the  genitive,  the  same  as  is  the  word  "quinine," 
and  when  correctly  written,  the  term  will  stand — 

"^.     QuininoB  sulphatta" 

Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine  (reversed,  you  see)  and  not — 

"I(.     QuinincE  sulphas" 

Take  sulphate  of  quinine. 

This  is  the  only  change  in  writing  the  pharmacopceial  name  in 
a  prescription,  although  sometimes  this  change  is  perplexing;  thus  we 
write: 
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^.     MucHaginis    acacice  « 
{of  mucilage  of  acacia) 


and    not 


I^.     Mucilago  acaciff 
(mucilage  of  acacia). 


Besides  the  nominative  and  genitive  cases,  the  ablative  case  is  used 
occasionally  in  pharmacopceial  titles.  Even  as  the  genitive  is  used 
after  the  preposition  "of,"  so  the  ablative  is  used  after  the  prepositions 
"from/'  "with/'  "in/'  and  "by,"  The  following  are  the  pharma- 
copoeial  instances  of  the  ablative: 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta — mercury  with  chalk.  In  this  case  "creta" 
is  the  ablative  singular  of  noun  of  the  first  declension,  creta. 

Emvlsum  old  morrhu(B  cum  hypophosphitibiLS — emulsion  of  cod-liTe* 
oil  with  hypophosphites.  In  tMs  case  "hypophosphitibus"  is  the 
ablative  plural  of  the  noun  of  the  third  declension,  hypophosphis. 

Ferri  hydroxidum  cum  m^agnesii  oxido— hydrated  oxide  of  iron  with 
oxide  of  magnesium.  In  this  case  "oxido"  is  the  ablative  singular  of 
the  noun  of  the  second  declension,  oxidum. 

The  above  outline  refers  only  to  Latin  nouns.  Adjectives  change 
number  and  case  with  the  noun  they  qualify,  but  their  terminatioDS  do 
not  necessarily  conform  with  the  termination  of  the  noun.  Thus,  a 
masculine  noim  of  the  third  declension  may  be  qualified  by  a  masculine 
adjective  of  the  second  declension.  It  simply  changes  to  the  same 
gender  and  case.  Therefore  it  might  be  well  to  insert  a  list  of  adjectivefl 
found  in  pharmacopoeia!  titles  with  their  declensions: 

First  and  Second  Declensions 

Singvlar, 

Masculine,  Feminine.  Neuter. 

NomincUive — adhesivus  adhesiva  adhesivum 

Genitive —      adhesivi  adhesivse  adhesivi 


Maecvline, 

Nominative — adhesivi 
Genitive —       adhesivorum 


Plural. 

Feminine, 

adhesivffi 
adhesivarum 


Neuter, 

adhesiva 
adhesiyorum. 


Adjectives  of  this  class  found  in  present  and  past  pharmacopoeia! 
titles  are : 


Adhesivus 
Amarus 


Ammoniatus 

Benzoinatus 

Camphoratus 

Cantharidatus 

Citratus 

Compositus 

Corrosivtis 

Deodoratus 
Desimmatus 
Destillatus 
Dilutus 

Expressus 
Exsiccatus 


Flavus 
Fusus 


in  emplastrum  adhesivum 

in  aurantium  amarum 

in  amygdala  amara 

in  vinum  ferri  amarum 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata 

in  adeps  benzoinatus 

in  tinctura  opii  camphorata 

in  collodium  cantharidum 

in  caffeina  citrata 

Tinctura  cinchonse  composita 

and  a  number  of  others, 
in  hydrargyri  chloridum  cor- 

rosivum. 
in  tinctura  opii  deodorata 
in  mel  despumatimi 
in  aqua  destillata 
in  acidum  sulphuiicum  dilu- 

tum  and  a  number  of  others 
in  oleum  amygdalse  expressum 
in  alumen  exsiccatum 
in  ferri  sulphas  exsiccatus 
in  sodii  phosphas  exsiccatus 
in  hydrarg3rn  oxidum  flavum 
in  argenti  nitras  fusus 


(adhesive  plaster). 

(bitter  orange). 

(bitter  almond). 

(bitter  wine  of  iron). 

(ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac). 

(benzoinated  lard). 

(camphorated  tincture  of  opium). 

(cantnaridal  collodion). 

(cit rated  caffeine). 

(compound  tincture  of  cinchons '. 

(corrosive  chloride  of  mercury). 

(deodorized  tincture  of  opium), 
(clarified  honey), 
(distilled  water), 
(diluted  sulphuric  add). 

(expressed  oil  of  almond), 
(exsiccated  alum), 
(exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron), 
(exsiccated  phosphate  of  sodhun)- 
(yellow  oxide  of  mercury), 
(fused  nitrate  of  silver). 
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Granulatus 
Lotus 
Mitigatus 
Monohydratus 

Ponderosus 

Pnecipitatus 

Reductus 

Saccharatus 

StypticuB 

Subiimatus 

Sulphuratus 


in  ferri  siilphas  granulatus 

in  sulphur  lotum 

in  argenti  nitras  mitigatus 

in  sodii  carbonas  monohy- 
dratus 

in  magnesii  oxidum  pondero- 
sum 

in  ferri  sulphas  prsecipitatus 
and  others 

in  f  errum  reductum 

in  ferri  carbonas  saccharatus 

in  coUodium  stypticum 

in  sulphur  subhmatum 

in  calx  sulphurata 


(granulated  sulphate  of  iron), 
(washed  sulphur), 
(mitigated  nitrate  of  silver), 
(monohydrated  carbonate  of  sodium). 

(heavy  oxide  of  magnesium). 

(precipitated  sulphate  of  iron). 

(reduced  iron). 

(saccharated  carbonate  of  iron). 
Cst3rntic  collodion), 
(sublimed  sulphur), 
(sulphurated  lime). 


The  adjective  ruber  (example  hydrargyri  oxidum  rubrum — red  oxide 
of  mercury)  has  same  endings  in  the  nominative  and  genitive  cases  as 
the  other  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  except  that  the 
masculine  nominative  singular  is  ruber. 

Third  Declension  of  Adjecteves 

SinquLar,  Plural, 

Masculine  and  Masculine  and 

Feminine.              Neuter,  Feminine, 

NominaUve — Animalis  animale  animales 

Genitive —      Animalis  animahs  animalium 


Neuter, 

animalia 
animalium. 


Adjectives  of  this  class  found  in  past  and  present  pharmacopceial 
titles  are: 


Animalis 

Dulcis 

Flexilis 

Glacialis 

Levis 

Mitis 

Mollis 

Solubilis 


in  carbo  animalis 
in  amvgdala  dulcis 
in  collodium  flexile 
in  acidum  aceticum  glaciale 
in  magnesii  oxidum  levis 
in  hydrargyri  chloridum  mite 
in  sapo  mollis 

in  ferri  phosphas  solubilis  and 
several  others 


(animal  charcoal), 
(sweet  almond), 
(flexible  collodion), 
ial  acetic  acid). 
_jht  oxide  of  magnesium), 
mild  chloride  of  mercury), 
(soft  soap), 
(soluble  phosphate  of  iron). 


Some  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  a  slightly  different 
form,  viz.: 

Singular,  Plural, 

Masculine  and  Masculine  and 

Feminine,  Neuter.  Feminine, 


Nominative — adjuvans 
Genitive —       adjuvantis 


adjuvans 
adjuvantis 


adjuvantis 
adjuvantium 


Neuter, 

adjuvantia 
adjuvantium. 


Three  of  these  are  used  in  pharmacopceial  titles: 

Adjuvans  in  elixir  adjuvans  (adjuvant  elixir). 

KfiTervescens       in  pulvis  enervescens  compositus  (compound  effervescent  powder). 

Recens  in  tincturse  herbarflm  recentium  (tinctures  of  fresh  herbs). 

Three  pharmacopceial  titles  have  the  adjective  in  the  comparative 
degree: 

Aqua  ammonise  fortior  (stronger  ammonia  water). 

Aqua  aurantii  fiorum  fortior  (stronger  orange  flower  water). 
Aqua  ross  fortior  (stronger  rose  water). 

Verbs  are  not  used  much  in  modern  prescription  writing  beyond  the 
stereotyped  abbreviated  phrases  found  in  the  list  below.  Moreover, 
a  discussion  of  Latin  verbs  and  their  conjugation  would  mean  a  complete 
review  of  Latin  grammar,  which  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 
For  further  details,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred  to  list  of  books  on 
pharmaceutic  Latin  found  in  Preface. 
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TABLE  OF  LATIN  AND  FOREIGN  TERMS  USED  IN  PRESCRIFTIORS 


Term. 

Abendessen  (G.)* 
Ad  (LX 

Adde  Ol*.), 

Ad  libitum  (L.), 

Altemis  horis  (L.), 

Ana  (L.). 

Ante  (L.). 

Aqua  buUiens  (L.), 

Aqua  fervens  (L.), 

Aqua  fontis  (L.), 

Aaua  pluvialis  (L.), 

Alle  drei  Stunden  (G.), 

Bene  (L.), 

Bis  in  die  (L.), 

Bissen  (G.), 

Bol  {FX 

Capia  (L.), 

Capsulse  amylaces  (L.), 

Charta  cerata  (L.), 

Chartula  (L.), 

Cochleare  amplum  (L.), 

Cochleare  maenum  (L.), 

Cochleare  medium  (L.), 

Cochleare  parvum  (L.), 

Coletur  (L.), 

Colly rium  (L.), 

Coquetur  (L.), 

Coucher  (F.), 

Cuillerte  a  cue  (F.), 

Cuiller^  a  soupe  (F.), 

Detur  (L.), 

Dentur  (L.), 

Dentur  talis  dosis  (L.), 

Deux  (F.), 

Dies  (L.), 

Dividatur  (L.)i 

Dosis  (L.), 

Drachma  (L.), 

Drei  mal  t&dich  (G.), 

Ejusdem  (Lj, 

Enemata  (L.), 

EssldffelvoU  (G.), 

Et  (L.). 

Ex  mode  prescripto  (L.), 

Fiat  (L.), 
Fois  (F.), 
Gouttes  (F.), 
Granum  (L.)y 
GuttsB  (L.), 
Hora  (L.), 
Hori  somni  (L.), 
Jeder  or  jeden  (G.), 
Latwerge  (G.), 
Mica  panis  (L.)» 
Misce  (L.), 
Mittagessen  (G.), 
Mitte  talis  dosis  (L.), 
Non  repetatur  (L.), 
Numero  (L.), 
Oblate  (G.), 
Omni  horse  (L.), 
Omni  mane  (L.), 


Abbreviation. 

Meaning. 

Supper. 

To,  up  to. 

Add. 

Let  it  be  added. 

Ad  lib. 

At  pleasure. 

Every  other  hour. 

&&. 

Of  each. 

Before. 

Aq.  bull. 

Boiling  water. 

Aq.  ferv. 

Warm  water. 

Aq.  font. 

Spring  water. 

Aq.  pluv. 

Rain  water. 

■ 

Every  three  houn. 

Well,  good. 

B.  i.  d. 

Twice  a  day. 

Bolus. 

Bolus. 

Cap. 

Let  the  patiejit  take. 

Starch  capsules  (cachets) 

Chart,  cer. 

Waxed  paper. 

Cht. 

Papers. 

Coch.  ampl.  \ 
Coch.  mag.  / 
Coch.  med. 

Tablespoonful. 

Dessertspoonful. 

Coch.  parv. 

Teaspoonful.    . 

Let  it  be  strained. 

CoUyr. 

Eye-wash. 

Coq. 

Let  it  be  boiled. 

Bedtime. 

Teaspoonful. 

Det.    \ 
Dent.  J 

Tablespoonful. 
Let  it  be  given. 

Dent.  tal.  dos. 

Give  of  such  doses. 

Two. 

D. 

Day. 

Divid. 

Let  it  be  divided. 

A  dose. 

3 

A  drachm. 

Three  times  a  day. 

Of  the  same. 

Enem. 

Enema. 

Tablespoonful 

, 

And. 

E.  m.  p. 

r  As  prescribed. 
\  As  directed. 

m 

Ft. 

Let  it  be  made. 

Time. 

Drops. 

Gr. 

Gram. 

Gtt. 

Drops. 
An  hour. 

Hor.  som. 

At  bedtime. 

Every. 

Electuary. 

Mic.  pan. 

Crumb  of  bread. 

M. 

Mix. 

Dinner  {at  nocm). 

Send  of  such  doeea 

Non.  rep. 

Do  not  repeat 

No. 

In  number. 

Omn.  hor. 

Wafer  paper. 
Every  hour. 

Omn.  man. 

Every  mominf. 
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Term. 

Omni  nocte  (L.), 
Optimus  (Jm), 
Pain  azyme  (F.), 
Paquet  (F.), 
Partes  s&qualis  (L.), 
PastiUen  (Q.), 
PUlen  (G.)  \ 
Pilule      ^  / 
Pondus  civile  (L.), 
Pondus  medicinale  (L.), 
Post  cibo  (L.), 
Poudre  (F.), 
Pro  re  nata  (L.), 

Pulver  (G.), 

Pulvia  OL.), 

Pulvis  subtillissimus  (L.), 

Quantum  sufficit  (L.), 

Quotidie  (L.), 

Repetatur  (L.), 

Rotula  (L.), 

Schlafengehen  (G.), 

Scrupulus  (L.), 

Secundum  artem  (L.), 

Sesqui  (L.), 

Simetur  (L.), 

Solvetur  (L.), 

Spiritus  Vini  Rectificata  (L.), 

Spiritus  Vini  Tenuis  (L.), 

Tabella  (L.), 

Talis  (L.), 

Ter  (L.), 

Ter  in  die  (L.), 

Tere  bene  (L.), 

TheeldfFelvoll  (G.). 

Toutes  les  heures  (F.), 

Troia  foia  par  jour  (F.), 

Tropfen  (G.), 

Uncia  (L.), 

Ut  dictum  (L.), 

Zwei  (G.), 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  Latin  terms,  see  Scoville's  "Art  of  Com- 
pounding." 

While  on  the  subject  of  abbreviations,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  careless  writing  of  abbreviated  names 
of  drugs.  Among  classic  instances  of  such  abbreviations  are  "hyd. 
chlor,"  which  might  mean  chloral  hydrate,  mercuric  chloride,  or  mer- 
curous  chloride;  "liq.  mag,"  which  might  mean  solution  of  some  mag- 
nesium salt,  or  else  Magendie's  solution  (p.  821),  while  ''sulph."  may 
mean  sulphate,  sulphite,  or  sulphide;  "nit."  may  mean  nitrate  or  nitrite, 
and  similarly  an  abbreviation  of  name  of  any  negative  element  in  salts 
and  acids  can  be  misconstrued  when  there  is  more  than  one  acid  derived 
from  the  element.  In  most  cases  of  such  abbreviation  the  experienced 
pharmacist  can  discern  the  remedy  desired  either  by  the  dose  prescribed 
or  by  the  relative  popularity  of  the  several  possibilities.  Thus,  a  pre- 
scription calling  for  "zinc  sulph."  almost  invariably  means  zinc  siilphate, 
as  the  sulphite  and  sulphide  of  that  metal  are  rarely  used  in  medicine. 

In  U.S.  P.  IX.  ''sulph"  is  given  official  sanction  as  the  proper  abbreviation  for 
"sulphate";  "sulphite''  is  directed  to  be  written  in  full,  while  the  abbreviation  of 
"sulphidum"  is  *Wphid." 


Abbreviation. 

Meaning. 

Omn.  noct. 

Every  night. 
The  best. 

Opt. 

Wafer  paper. 

A  powaer  (package). 

P.  seq. 

Equal  parts. 

Lozenges. 

Pills. 

Avoirdupois  weisht. 
Apothecary  weight. 
After  eating. 

Post.  cib. 

Powder. 

P.  r.  n. 

As  occasion  requires  (when 

needed). 

Powder. 

Pulv. 

A  powder. 

Pulv.  subtil. 

Veiy  smooth  powder. 
Sufficient  quantity. 

Q.  s. 

Daily. 

Rept. 

Let  it  be  repeated. 

Globules. 

Bedtime. 

3 

A  scruple. 
Acconune  to  art. 
Once  and  a  half. 

S.  a. 

Sig. 
Solve. 

Let  it  be  marked. 

Let  it  be  dissolved. 

L),  S.  V.  R. 

Alcohol. 

S.  V.  T. 

Diluted  Alcohol. 

Tab. 

A  lozenge. 

Of  such. 

Thrice. 

T.  i.  d. 

Thrice  daily. 

Rub  well. 

Teaspoonful. 

AH  the  hours  (every  hour) . 

Three  times  a  day. 

Drops. 

S 

An  ounce. 

Ut.  diet. 

As  directed. 

Two. 
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The  qimntities  used  in  prescription  writine  are  those  of  the  apothecary, 
as  shown  in  the  typical  prescription  printed  below.  The  metric  S3rstem 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  physicians  of  continental  Europe,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  by  American  physicians.  The  quantities  are  preferably 
expressed  as  shown  in  the  prescription  given  below: 

9.     QuininiB  sulphatis 2.00 

Ferri  reducti 1 .00 

Acidi  araenosi 0.05 

Misce  fiat  piluls  numero 


^  ? 


FIs*  250.— Faulty  minim  sign. 


In  this  country  prescription  blanks  are  sometimes  printed  with  a 
vertical  line  intended  to  separate  the  grammes  from  the  fractional 


^ 


Fig.  251. — Dangeroua  prescription. 


parts  thereof,  thus  replacing  the  decimal  points  in  the  above  precriptioo, 
just  as  in  a  ledger  a  line  is  used  to  separate  dollars  from  cents. 


R 


Fig.  252. — Tsrpieal  presoriptioxu 


Rarely  does  the  continental  physician  write  the  word  "gramme, 
quantities,  as  written  above,  being  clearly  imderstood  as  meamng  tbt 
metric  S3rstem. 
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As  abbreviations  of  drug  names  may  sometimes  lead  to  dangerous 
results  through  misinterpretation,  so  occasionally  the  abbreviations 
for  quantities  prove  a  source  of  error. 

It  is  easy  to  write  the  symbol  of  ounce  (S).  when  drachm  (5)  is  intended,  and 
there  is  still  another  danger  lurking  in  the  minim  (TU)  sign — a  misunderstanding 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  persons  in  New  Orleans  some  years  since. 

B 


Fig.  253. — Typical  preaoription. 

The  minim  sign  seems  distinct  enough,  but  a  prominent  physician,  now  dead. 
Kraduallv  modified  his  minim  sign  from  tne  correct  form  to  one  similar  to  the  symbol 
u>r  the  drachm. 

One  day  the  physician  wrote  the  prescription  shown  below,  and  the  unfortunate 
druggist,  in  one  of  those  frightful  lapses  that  might  come  to  any  of  us,  read  and  dis- 
pensed ^  drachms  of  tincture  of  aconite  instead  of  the  six  minims  desired.     Of  course 


BA^z/ri"-^ 


^ 


C^T/Z^^^t^ 


WM^ 


Fig.  254. — French  preecription. 

he  was  to  blame,  but  when  we  hear  of  such  things  we  should  feel  thankful  that  we 
^were  spared  the  fearful  blunder.  Naturally,  the  patient  died,  and  the  druggist, 
eompletely  ruined,  after  a  year  of  hopeless  attempts  of  retrieving  his  fortune,  gave 
u.p  tne  conflict  and  committed  suicide. 

The  metric  quantities  as  written  above  are  less  likely  to  mislead, 
although  a  fly-speck  might  be  mistaken  for  a  decimal  point.    Another 
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I.   1^. 


^JL4^h4h/U 


■^    Aa*-     /"A-j^-^ 


Fic.  255.— I^noh  prescription. 


SLf/r  ci'T^i.OKtry^,  C^?W^)  *^^ 


V         ^  ■    J-"  * 


^tX    ci&Uj2^^^y\AyM>         -^ 


^'n^^v;-^.' 


Fig.  250.— Typical  prcBoriptioii. 
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possibility  of  danger  with  physicians  unfamiliar  with  the  system  is 
writing  ten  times  the  quantity  intended.  For  instance,  writing  0.05 
(five  centigrammes)  when  0.005  (five  milligrammes)  was  intended. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  prescription  as  a  document  a  few 
typical   prescriptions  may  be  of  service. 

This  is  a  clearly  written  prescription  of  a  southern  practitioner. 

Sanitatsratb  Dr.  Jukes 

Hannover  Langebtiibe  3SL 


f'h'^iA 


i 


fp  '  fmi 


3^/(f<Au^^^,*i^  ^^^f  ^ 


Fig.  257.--<jerman  preBcription. 

As  already  explained,  on  p.  257,  mistura  fusca  is  a  local  synon3rm  for 
brown  mixture. 

This  is  an  equally  clear  prescription,  written  by  a  northern  practi- 
tioner.    What  is  "OL  Bet.  Alb.?" 

This,  written  by  a  Creole  practitioner  for  a  Creole  patient,  calls  for 
Fowler's  solution,  a  proprietary,  "syrupus  roborans,'*  and  the  Solution 
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of  Pepsin,   U.S.P.   1880.     The  French  directions  are   translated  into 
English  below: 

2  cuiller^  a  cafi  dans  un  ^  verre  d'eau  apres  chaque  repas. 
2  teaspoonfuls  in  half  glass  of  water  after  each  meal. 

Figure  255  is  written  by  a  Creole  physician  for  an  American  patient. 
The  l^ench  ingredients  are:  Unguent  de  la  m6re  (Unguentum  Fuscum 
N.F.)  and  huile  d'amande  douce  (oil  of  sweet  almond). 

Budapist,  IV.  L,  Kalap-ukza  8.  I.  inu  J. 


(^-S^    /! 


-^.1^^% 


Fig.  268. — Huagarian  presoriptJoB. 
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Figure  256  is  a  clearly  written  prescription  with  French  directions. 
Liquor  Cinchon®  Cordifolise  (B)  is  a  special  liquid  extract  of  cinchona 
prepared  by  Battley  and  Co.,  of  England.  The  English  translation 
of  directions  is  given  below:  Une  petite  cuillerde  toutes  les  3  heures. 
A  teaspoonful  every  3  hours. 

Figure  267  is  written  by  a  physician  of  Germany,  calling  for  six 
powders  (dent.  tal.  dos.),  each  containing  2  centigrammes  of  codeine 
and  a  half  gramme  of  sugar.    The  directions  read : 

Abends  ein  Pulver, 

Evenings  a  powder. 

It  being  characteristic  of  the  German  prescription  that  the  time  of 
administration  is  written  before  the  dose. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  convenience  of  the  use  of  Latin 
in  prescriptions  is  shown  when  the  first  and  second  prescriptions  on 
Fig.  257  are  compared.  The  first,  written  in  Latin,  could  be  com- 
pounded by  any  educated  pharmacist  in  any  part  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  second,  written  in  German,  is  apt  to  prove  a  puzzler. 
It  reads:  3  per  cent.  Borwasser,  250  mils. 
That  is,  a  3  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  boric  acid  is  desired. 

The  prescriptions  on  Fig.  258  were  written  by  a  German  physician 
residing  in  Buda-Pest,  Hungary,  and  both  can  be  deciphered  by  a  prac- 
tised prescriptionist.  For  this  reason  they  will  not  be  translated  by 
the  writer.  Mention,  however,  might  be  made  of  the  figures  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  paper.  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  the 
price  of  every  drug  used  in  prescriptions,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  containers 
and  value  of  time  spent  in  compounding,  is  carefully  regulated  by  the 
government,  and  the  figures  above  mentioned  represent  the  summing 
up  of  values  from  the  official  schedule.  Figures  259,  260  and  261  are 
typical  prescriptions  written  by  physicians  of  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 
COMPOUNDING  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS 

The  prescription  as  a  document  is  interesting,  but  of  far  greater 
importance  is  it  that  the  pharmacist  knows  how  to  handle  the  pre- 
scription when  it  becomes  his  duty  to  compound  it. 

The  work  of  the  compounder  of  the  prescription  is  manifold.  He 
must  know  how  to  receive  the  prescription  from  and  dispense  the  finished 
preparation  to  the  customer;  ne  must  know  how  to  label  the  container 
correctly;  he  must  know  how  to  fill  the  prescription;  he  must  know  how 
to  scan  it  carefully  for  errors;  and,  lastly,  he  must  know  how  to  prepare 
or  put  up  the  medicine  called  for.  To  perform  each  step  properly 
he  must  be  intelligent,  alert,  tactful,  skilful,  careful,  conscientious,  and 
well  informed. 

Receiving  the  Prescription. — As  mentioned  above,  if  the  prescription 
does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  patient,  the  compounder  should  supply 
the  deficiency,  explaining  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  whereby  mistakes 
are  prevented.  Cases  are  on  record  where  fatal  results  have  resulted  from 
giving  a  properly  prepared  prescription  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  not 
intended.  This  is  most  liable  to  occur  if  two  persons  are  waiting  for 
prescriptions  written  by  the  same  doctor — say  one  for  internal  use; 
the  other  for  a  liniment.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  pharmacist  hands  the 
customer  ''Dr.  Blank's  prescription"  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard,  since 
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there  may  be  two  of  Dr.  Blank's  prescriptions  being  compounded  at  the 
same  time. 

In  large  stores  the  giving  of  checks  to  the  person  leaving  the  pre- 
scription is  a  safeguard  against  such  mistakes.    A  form  for  such  checb 
is  shown  below,  the  one  section  being  given  to  the  customer,  one  attached 
to  the  prescription,  and  the  third  attached  to  the  package  (Fig.  262 
A  simpler  method  is  giving  the  customer  a  numbered  brass  check 
writing  same  number  on  prescription  and  package.    Safest  of  all,  hov 
ever,  is  the  securing  of  name  and  address  of  patient. 


•  TO  1 1  A.  M.  OMLV 


jAe^t^A^t&i-,^ 


y 


t^Xja*^  ^r 


^ 


:MJ. 


-/■ 


Fig.  250.— Tsrpical  presoription. 

Dispensing  the  finished  preparation  to  the  customer  is  brought  up 
chiefly  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  compounder  ace 
dispenser;  to  emphasize  the  need  of  that  rare  gift,  Uud.  This  gift  cannot 
be  acquired  by  reading  books,  and  the  writer  feels  he  can  do  no  more 
than  suggest  the  importance  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser  by  citing 
a  few  typical  cases. 

A  woman  comes  into  a  store  cusking  for  five  sprains  of  calomel  and  five  gnins  ^ 
sdZt.  The  phannacist,  reaUzing  that  a  prescription  had  been  written  and  not  pf^ 
aented,  lest  more  should  be  charged  for  the  goods  if  furnished  on  a  pre8cnp^>' 
than  when  sold  on  verbal  order,  emphasizes  the  po^ble  formation  of  mercuiic  chlo- 
ride in  such  a  mixture,  tactfully  interrogates  untU  the  woman  admits  thBt  s  p|*| 
Bcription  was  written,  and  convinces  her  that  this  prescription  must  have  callra  k' 
calomel  and  ioda^  and  persuades  her  to  bring  the  prescripticm. 

A  man  comes  in  with  a  printed  prescription  calling  tor  piUs  containing  ^^^ 
well-known  tonics,  and  also  '' jerubebin,  1  grain/'  Instead  of  telling  the  mtf  ttfj 
the  prescription  is  a  fraud  (a  statement  for  which  the  mind  of  the  (mpe  is  pifl*^ 
by  the  skilfully  worded  circular  sent  by  the  ''philanthropist"  who  furnishes  preseripo^B^ 
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fMVMI 


^^ 


^^  a^^  ^-^ 


Fig.  260. — Typical  prefloription. 


Fig.  261. — Tsrpioal  prasoription. 
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the  fnud  is  expoaed.     ,  .._ 

even  the  creduloiu  chap  who  is  saved  the  dollar  he  was  to  send  the  donor  of  the  pt^ 
scriptioD  "in  caae  the  medicine  cannot  be  obtained  ebewhere." 

A  man  who  once  had  a  preaciiption  wran^y  (im- 
pounded insisted  on  sitting  behind  the  ptescripdoL 
counter  watching  the  compounder,  so  as  to  Itm 
tab.  To  make  thinra  still  safer,  he  usually  pLn 
the  compounder  mth  questions.  The  new  dm 
was  a  youna  man  just  from  college;  the  man,  mm 
suspicious  than  ever,  was  more  persistent  in  igue- 
tioning.  " What's  this  medicinef "  he  inquind 
pointing    to    the   then     little-known      abbrevtttMi 


mtsaitnioN  check 

261002 


Jtnu— 


PRESCRlPnON  CHECK 
y/ur 

261002 


261002 


_  _,      said    the    youth,    ., 

'that  B  Latin  for  the  new  medicine,  pbenyl-dii' 
ethyl-pyrasolon."  From  that  day  forui  tlte  mc 
considered  the  youth  the  smartest  and  most  rdi*l^ 
druKgist  in  town. 

A  nervous  woman  wants  to  know  what  a  nrr- 
tain  prescription  she  holds  in  her  hand  is  good  (o:. 
and  what  are  its  constituents.  The  tactjul  i^u- 
macist  responds  that  these  are  questions  which  tbf 
physician  who  wrote  the  prescription  is  alooe  p«- 
mitted  to  answer,  and  expresses  his  wtilingDcn  i' 
place  the  lad^  in  telephonic  coonectiam  with  ilt 
doctor.     His  kmdly  offer  is  declined. 

The  only  other  phase  of  dispensing  to  br 
considered  is  the  question  of  containers  and 
wrapping  of  the  same.  This  subject  l- 
given  conaideratioD  on  pp.  287-290,  ao  hen 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  phanni- 
cist  who  values  his  prescription  busines?. 
picks  out  the  best  glassware,  finest  ctn-b 
and  most  refined  boxes  and  printing. 

Labeling  the  containers  is  wordiy  of » 
special  paragraph,  as  often  the  effect  of  tb 
choicest  labels  is  marred  by  blurred  or 
scratchy,  uncouth,  or  overflounshed  writiix 
A  severely  plain,  heavily  shaded  back  baitc. 
written  with  the  blackest  ink  and  allowed  W 
dry  without  blotting,  makes  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  of  label,  but  of  late  type-wiiltn 
labels  have  become  quite  popular.  A  ftiik- 
in^y  written  prescription  label  is  p.v«. 
below  (Fig.  263).     It  will  be  noted  that  tb. 


Fif.  262.— PrMcriptitin  check. 


Fl«.  2*3.— TypioJ  Ubel. 


body  of  this  label  contains  neither  lines  nor  printing;  that  the  fiDed^' 
pai:t  of  label  is  a  symmetric  whole;  that  the  printing  is  severely  p!^ 
and  as  concise  as  possible.    All  the  data  on  the  label  are  essentul;  i^ 
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number,  the  name  of  the  physician,  the  directions,  and  the  date  should 
appear  on  each  label.  In  some  States  the  law  directs  that  the  name  of 
the  compounder  should  be  put  on  the  container,  in  wjiich  event  a 
small  gummed  slip,  "Dispensed  by — ,"  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
package  or  bottle  usually  suffices.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  have 
labels  intended  for  external  use  printed  on  glazed  red  paper,  this  afford- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  paper  label  for  internal  preparations. 
Then,  of  course,  the  pharmacist  should  be  provided  with  slips  bearing 
such  frequently  used  directions  "shake  well;"  "for  external  use,"  etc. 

Filing  Prescriptions. — As  the  prescription  is  more  or  less  of  a  legal 
document,  it  is  important  that  the  pharmacist  carefully  preserves  either 
the  original  or  a  duplicate.  In  this  country  the  original  is  kept  by  the 
pharmacist,  although  the  question  as  to  who  owns  the  prescription — 
the  patient  or  the  pharmacist — has  been  and  still  is  a  matter  of  legal 
controversy.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  several  conflicting  court 
opinions  on  this  matter  could  be  settled  for  once  and  all  by  a  decision 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  Germany  it  is  the  universal 
custom  to  return  the  prescription  to  the  patient, 
the  pharmacist  keeping  a  carefully  checked  copy. 

The  first  step  toward  preserving  the  pre- 
scription for  future  reference  is  giving  it  a  num- 
ber. These  numbers  run  consecutively  and  are 
written  on  the  prescription  with  date  and  price. 
One  pharmacist  known  to  the  writer  started 
new  numbering  each  year,  marking  the  first 
prescription  compounded  on  January  1st  as 
No.  1,  stringii^  all  the  prescriptions  of  one 
year  on  a  long  piece  of  H-in.  brass  wire,  the 
files  of  each  year  being  hung  on  a  row  of  nails 
driven  in  the  walls,  each  nail  labeled  for  the  year. 
T\aa  plan  is  not  to  be  commended,  for  whenever  it 
chanced  that  the  date  on  the  label  was  faded,  it 
necessitated  looking  up  the  same  number  on 
possibly  a  dozen  files. 

Many  lai^e  establishments  now  use  consecu- 
tive numbering  machines,  such  as  the  one  shown 
in  the  appended  cut  (Fig.  264).     Such  machines 

consist  of  a  stamping  apparatus,  which  auto-  fIc.  2B4.— Pmcnption  num- 
matically  changes  the  type  of  the  numbers  one  ^"'^  naehine. 

unit  higher  each  time  an  impression  is  made,  thus 

precluding  the  possibility  of  giving  two  prescriptions  the  same  number. 
In  the  more  expensive  varieties  the  same  number  can  be  repeated  in 
duplicate  (or  even  triplicate),  thus  enabUng  the  compounder  to  number 
ihe  prescription  and  label  before  the  machine  progresses  one  unit  higher. 
However,  the  suggestion  that  the  entire  label  be  written  renders  a  dupli- 
cate numbering  machine  unnecessary. 

Several  ways  of  preserving  prescriptions  are  in  vogue  in  this  country. 

Filing  on  String  or  Wire. — This  method,  outhned  just  above,  is  the 
least  satisfactory  of  all  others.  The  hole  in  the  prescription,  when 
pierced  by  the  wire  (or  by  the  needle,  if  string  is  used),  may  cut  out  a 
part  of  the  wording  most  needed.  The  weight  of  the  pile  of  prescriptions 
bearing  down  and  rubbing  against  a  lead-penciled  prescription  is  apt  to 
blur  it  beyond  recognition,  while  the  long  file  hung  on  the  wall  catches 
dust  and  soon  becomes  filthy. 
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Pdsting  in  a  Scrap-4)ook. — This  method  is  quite  satisfactory,  although 
the  handling  and  storing  of  big  scrap-books  are  sometimes  inconvenieat. 

Writing  a  Copy  in  a  Blank  Book  and  Filing  or  Returning  Originak- 
This  method,  used  by  all  pharmacists  of  Germany  and  by  a  few  pre- 
scriptionists  of  America,  entails  a  large  amount  of  work  and  is  apt  to 
lead  to  errors  unless  the  copy  is  carefully  checked  against  l^e  orpial 
by  a  second  person,  as  in  proof-reading. 

Wrapping  the  Prescriptions  in  Packages  of  100  and  Packing  Ten 
Consecutive  Hundreds  in  a  Wooden  Box. — This  method  was  used  by 
Dr.  A.  E.  Ebert,  and  there  are  on  the  market  one  or  more  patented 
files  embodying  the  same  idea.  The  prescriptions  are  thus  kept  perfectly 
clean,  but  on  opening  a  package  to  get  the  desired  prescription^  there  is 
danger  of  the  others  being  mislaid  or  blown  away. 

Pasting  to  a  Card  which  is  Filed  in  a  Cabinet. — This  method,  a  result 
of  the  modern  filing  card-cabinet  craze,  is  by  all  means  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  filing  the  prescription.     The  best  form  of  card  is  that 


13570 

/izs/e  hreseriprion  here 

13570 

^fifirovHfhjr 

For 

Priee. 

RemaHas- 

Fig.  265. — Presoription  filing  card  (reduoed). 

shown  below  (Fig.  265),  with  marginal  space  on  which  all  data  can  be 
written,  thus  leaving  the  prescription  absolutely  intact. 

In  event  of  success  of  the  present  movement  looking  toward  the 
abolition  of  the  repetition  of  prescriptions  by  the  pharmacist  unleK 
so  directed  by  the  physician,  the  question  of  filing  prescriptions  vffl 
become  less  important,  since  in  such  case  the  prescription  will  be  referred 
to  less  frequently. 

Scanning  for  Errors. — This  heading  opens  the  important  topic  of 
the  tact  required  by  the  pharmacist  in  dealing  with  the  physidan. 

The  pharmacist  must  always  carefully  study  the  prescription  to 
note  possible  errors  as  to  dosage  and  dangers  as  to  incompatibility. 

If  such  errors  are  found,  the  customer  should  be  dismissed  j^ 
some  excuse  and  with  the  promise  to  "send  it  around,"  and  the  pb>'a<3»2 
approached  as  to  his  real  intention.  This  duty  is  the  most  deKcate  thas 
falls  to  the  pharmacist.  If  he  telephones  the  doctor  with  the  blunt 
message  "Haven't  you  made  a  mistake?"  he  is  apt  to. gain  a  life  enemy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  on  the  physician,  remarking  somethinf 
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about  being  uncertain  as  to  the  physician's  intention,  casually  mention- 
ing that  his  construction  of  the  prescription  means  a  pretty  stiff  dose, 
asking  if  drachms  were  meant  instead  of  his  reading  of  ounces,  the 
physician  is  usually  glad  to  take  this  loophole  of  escape  and  will  accept 
the  question  made  by  the  druggist,  inwardly  deciding  that  the  druggist 
possesses  tact  as  well  as  knowledge.  If  diplomacy  fails,  as  it  sometimes 
does  with  a  fool  who  masquerades  as  a  professional  man,  roughnshod 
tactics  should  be  employed,  and  the  druggist  should  then — and  only  then 
— tell  the  doctor  that  the  dose  is  excessive,  backing  his  statement  by 
printed  authorities,  such  as  the  dispensatories,  and  declining  to  fill  the 
prescription  unless  the  doctor  repeats  the  quantity,  written  in  words. 

In  all  cases  where  the  doctor  is  in  error  he  is  quite  anxious  that 
the  patient  does  not  learn  of  the  blunder,  and  in  the  controversy  in 
question  the  pharmacist  should  let  the  doctor  know  that  the  prescrip- 
tion will  be  returned  to  the  patient  with  the  reason  why  it  was  not  dis- 
pensed. Of  course,  in  this  case  the  adage  "  be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead"  must  be  religioudy  observed  by  the  druggist. 

Necessarily,  the  druggist  must  do  ever3rthing  in  his  power  to  main- 
tain the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  physician,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  must  supinely  submit  to  injustice.  A  few  examples  of 
this  phase  of  the  prescriptionist's  experience  may  be  of  service. 

The  "blind  prescription,"  the  prescription  that  can  be  put  up  only 
by  a  few  favored  druggists,  is  a  nuisance  that  can  and  should  be  imme- 
diately stamped  out  by  reporting  the  offenders — the  doctor,  to  the  local 
medical  association;  the  pharmacist,  to  the  local  druggists' association. 

Two  examples  of  such  blind  prescriptions  are  found  on  p.  811,  in 
the  two  names  for  quinine  sulphate.  The  synonym  "sulphatis  Ameri- 
canis  Australis"  was  written  in  good  faith  by  the  physician,  who  desired 
to  keep  the  patient  from  knowing  she  was  taking  quinine,  and  who 
cheerfully  furnished  the  information  to  the  druggist,  while  the  doctor 
who  perpetrated  "sulphat  de  pelletiere"  told  the  patient  the  prescrip- 
tion could  be  prepared  only  by  a  druggist  blocks  away,  and  furnished  the 
information  to  the  neighboring  druggist  only  after  a  sharp  talk. 

A  certain  "Dr.  Jones"  wrote  a  prescription,  "Dr.  Jones'  rheumatic 
mixture,"  telling  the  patient  that  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  certain  re- 
motely situated  drug  store.  The  druggist  to  whom  it  was  presented 
called  on  the  doctor  and  pleasantly  asked  to  be  favored  with  the  recipe. 
It  was  forthwith  furnished  with  abundant  explanations. 

Compounding  the  Prescriptions. — The  preparing  of  each  prescrip- 
tion is  a  law  to  itself,  the  blending  of  the  ingredients  called  for  depending 
entirely  on  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  medicines  so  blended. 
In  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  book  information  has  been  given  of  most 
substances  used  in  American  medicine,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  com- 
pounding various  classes  of  preparations.  If  this  information  has  been 
absorbed,  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  becomes  simple — merely 
the  application  of  principles  already  learned.  At  this  place,  therefore, 
we  need  only  discuss  the  technical  phases  of  compounding  as  it  peculiarly 
applies  to  the  prescriptions,  and  also  the  question  of  incompatibility. 

Special  Technic  of  Prescription  Compounding. — ^As  just  mentioned, 
the  routine  compounding  of  a  prescription  calling  for  pills  is  similar  to 
the  directions  given  for  the  manufacture  of  pills  on  p.  303;  for  emulsions, 
as  explained  on  p.  260;  and  for  all  other  preparations,  as  outlined  in  the 
proper  place  on  the  foregoing  pages.  This  done,  the  compounder  should 
always  verify  his  results  by  the  so-called  *' checking  ayaiem;^^  that  is,  after 
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the  prescription  is  compounded,  the  finished  preparation  and  the  written 
prescription  are  handed  to  the  second  person,  while  the  compounder 
repeats  the  prescription,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  quantity  of  eacl 
ingredient.  This  checking  system  should  be  used  in  every  pharmacy, 
no  matter  how  small.  If  there  is  but  one  skilled  compounder  in  the  store, 
he  should  train  the  boy  to  check  for  him,  and  if  the  compK>under  is  by 
himself,  he  should  check  his  own  work  by  placing  each  bottle  containiDg 
the  medicine  used  in  a  row  on  the  counter,  with  the  weight  emplo}'ed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  bottle.  This  precaution  might  be  criticiied 
as  meaning  an  outlay  for  extra  weights,  but  this  expenditure  is  more  thao 
compensated  for  by  the  security  coming  from  the  plan. 

In  Case  of  Error. — Perhaps  this  title  seems  superfluous,  since,  of 
course,  no  errors  should  occur,  but  the  writer  agrees  with  an  experienced 
pharmacist  who  said  that  whenever  he  heard  of  a.  druggist's  mistake 
he  simply  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  the  offender.  Mistake 
are  liable  to  occur  to  all,  hence  the  compounder  should  guard  contin^i- 
ally  against  errors,  for  even  one  of  these  may  blast  the  pharmaceutic 
reputation  of  a  life-time. 

The  handling  of  an  error  calls  for  the  highest  possible  tact,  hence 
no  fixed  and  fast  rules  can  be  given,  except  the  general  statement  that 
an  attempt  to  explain  by  lying  usually  makes  matters  worse.  Of  couise, 
whenever  possible,  the  error  should  be  repaired  without  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  customer,  such  as  intercepting  the  messenger  or  request- 
ing return  of  medicine,  but  at  all  hazards  the  damage  must  be  repaired 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  prescribing  physician  to  your  aid.  Thi 
last  step,  disastrous  as  it  is  to  the  pharmacist,  should  be  taken  only  in 

extreme  cases.  

mCOMPATIBILrnES 

The  word  "incompatibility"  means  "lack  of  agreement,"  and  when 
the  several  ingredients  in  a  prescription  do  not  agree,  such  mixture  is  said 
to  be  incompatible.  Prescription  incompatibility  is  grouped  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disagreement;  phLarmaceutic  (cs 
physical)  incompatibility;  chemical  incompatibility,  and  therapevtic 
incompatibility.     These  we  will  consider  in  regular  order. 

Pharmaceutic  incompatibility  is  that  form  of  disagreement  depending 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  relative  solubility.  Thus  a  solution  of  resinous 
substance,  say,  tincture  of  ginger,  will  become  turbid  on  addition  d 
water,  not  because  of  any  chemical  change,  but  because  the  resin,  while 
soluble  in  alcohol,  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  diluted  with  water.  Likewise^ 
a  gum  in  aqueous  solution — ^like  mucilage  of  acacia — will  be  precipitated 
on  addition  of  a  strongly  alcoholic  tincture,  simply  because  the  gum  i? 
insoluble  in  diluted  alcohol.  A  third  typical  case  of  pharmaceutk 
incompatibility  that  might  be  cited  is  the  classic  prescription  calling 
for  quinine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  licorice  preparation  (p.  811).  Tbe 
reason  for  giving  this  case  special  emphasis  is  because,  at  first  g^cf. 
it  seems  a  case  of  chemical  incompatibility,  since  it  deals  with  the 
active  principle  of  licorice,  glycjrrrhizin.  But  since  it  is  based  entireiv 
upon  the  solubility  of  glycyrrhizin  in  acid,  and  not  with  the  chemiesl 
decomposition  of  the  glycyrrhizin,  it  is  an  example  of  pharmaceutic 
incompatibility. 

Among  pharmaceutic  incompatibilities,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
.place,  we  group  such  prescription  experiences  as  the  dispensing  of  dftn 
quescent  salts,  the  compounding  of  pill  prescriptions  callii^  for 
of  liquid,  and  those  cases  where  not  enough  solvent  is  directed. 
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Chemical  incompatibility  is  that  form  of  disagreement  where  a  chem- 
ical change  occurs  when  two  or  more  substances  are  blended.  Some-* 
times  the  chemical  change  improves  the  product,  and  such  cases  are  not 
considered  as  incompatibiUties,  An  example  of  this  is  the  well-known 
prescription  calUng  for  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  (p.  667), 
when  a  soluble  potasgio-mercuric  iodide  is  formed.  Such  cases  are  rare, 
however,  being  Umited  to  the  formation  of  hydroxides  from  oxides,  the 
neutralization  of  a  base  by  an  acid,  and  a  few  special  reactions  such  as 
the  saponification  of  an  oil  by  addition  of  alkali. 

In  the  modern  conception  of  solution  it  is  considered  that  chemical 
action  usually  conforms  with  the  following  rule: 

A  chemical  reaction  occurs  between  two  soluble  bodies  only  when 
one  or  more  products  of  such  a  reaction  is  either  insoluble  or  gaseous. 
Always  apply  the  above  rule.  Thus,  if  NaCl  and  KBr  be  mixed,  will 
there  be  a  reaction?  What  would  be  the  products  of  such  a  reaction? 
Naught  but  KCl  and  NaBr — both  soluble  bodies — hence  no  reaction 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  added  a  solution  of  NaCl  to  a  solution 
of  AgNOa,  a  reaction  would  occur  because  one  of  the  possible  reaction 
products — ^AgCl — ^is  insoluble. 

Hence  the  whole  question  hinges  on  the  solubility  of  the  reaction 
products,  and  the  table  of  solubilities,  given  on  p.  120,  will  be  of  great 
value  in  considering  this  question. 

Among  the  more  important  cases  of  precipitation  (hence  of  incom- 
patibility) are  the  following: 

1.  The  formation  of  an  insoluble  salt,  as  in  the  case  just  cited. 

If  Fart  V,  dealing  with  chemical  analysis,  has  been  carefully  studied,  the  most 
likely  forms  of  such  precipitation  will  have  been  learned,  thus:  (a)  The  alkaline 
metals,  lithitim,  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium,  are  hardly  likdy  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  any  chemical  (p.  407). 

Ebcception:  Potassium  salts  plus  tartaric  acid  may  precipitate  potassium 
bitartrate. 

(6)  The  alkaline  earths — ^barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium — will 
be  precipitated  on  addition  of  carbonates  and  phosphates. 

(c)  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  groups  of  metals  will  be  precipitated  by 
the  carbonates,  pnosphates,  hydroxides,  and  sulphides. 

This  statement  must  be  taken  in  a  ^ener^  way.  Thus,  with  several  of  the 
metals,  the  precipitated  hydroxide  is  redissolved  by  excess  of  alkaline  hydroxide, 
and.  in  truth,  arsenic  is  not  precipitated  by  hydroxide. 

[d)  The  seventh  grouf)  of  metals — silver,  lead,  and  mercuric  salts — will  be  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  foregoing,  and  also  b}r  chlorides  and  sulphates. 

Besides  these  general  rules,  the  8i>ecial  precipitants  explained  as  tests  in  Part 
V.  will,  of  course,  act  as  incompatibilities. 

2.  Formation  of  special  insolvble  organic  salts,  such  as  tannate  of 
iron  (ink),  when  tannin-bearing  drugs  are  combined  with  iron  salts; 
meconate  of  lead,  when  opium  preparations  are  combined  with  lead 
solutions;  and  the  production  of  the  insoluble  blood-red  iron  salicylate 
^hen  iron  preparations  are  combined  with  salicylates. 

3.  Precipitation  of  alkaloids  by  alkaloidal  reagents  (p.  797).  Exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  precipitation  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  when  prepara- 
tions of  this  drug  are  combined  with  potassium  iodide  and  mercuric 
chloride. 

4.  Formation  of  insolvble  bodies  when  syn^tic  organic  chemicals  are 
combined  vyith  certain  reagents.  An  example  of  this  is  the  formation  of 
green  crystals  when  antipyrine  is  treated  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  that 
has  become  acid. 
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5.  Formation  of  insoluble  bodies  when  certain  organic  chemicals  are 
decomposed  by  certain  reagents,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  chloral, 
by  action  of  alkali,  into  chlorolorm  (p.  600). 

To  give  extended  examples  of  these  incotnpatibilities,  beyond  the 
outline  given  above  and  the  mention  made  of  these  individual  pecu- 
liarities in  discussion  of  the  chemicals  in  Parts  III  and  IV,  would  take 
too  much  space,  hence  for  complete  enumeration  of  incompatibilities 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Ruddiman's  admirable  work  on  '^Inoompati- 
bilities,"  mentioned  in  Preface. 

Incompatibilities  due  to  liberation  of  gases  may  be  summed  up  as 
explosive  prescriptions,  combinations  where  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved 
with  that  mild  form  of  explosion  called  efferbescence;  and  those  few 
cases  where  gaseous  ammonia  may  be  liberated  from  ammonium  salts. 

Explosive  prescriptions  must  be  known  in  advance  by  the  compoimder. 
as  otherwise  an  explosion  may  occur,  producing  dangerous  results. 
As  already  explained  (p.  427)  explosions  are  produced  by  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  gases,  and  aU  substances  liable  to  produce  such  gaseous  evolution 
on  trituration  must  be  handled  with  the  utmost  caution.  Already  in 
Parts  III  and  IV  we  have  learned  most  possibilities  of  this  kind,  so 
here  a  sketchy  summary  will  suffice: 

(a)  All  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  potassium  chlorate,  chromic  acid, 
potassium  permanganate,  silver  oxide,  hydrogen  dioxide,  and  nitric 
acid,  are  liable  to  explode  when  combined  with  organic  matter,  and  such 
oxidizable  inorganic  matter  as  sulphur  or  charcoal. 

(b)  Hypophosphites  are  liable  to  explode  when  heated  above  lOOT., 
or  when  combined  with  any  substance  (such  as  nitrates  and  other  oxidiz- 
ing agents)  liable  to  produce  phosphine  (PH3). 

(c)  A  modification  of  "a"  is  the  fact  that  strong  nitric  acid  andit^ 
preparations  effervesce  with  drug  preparations  containing  tannin  and 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  sometimes  with  explosive  violence. 

(d)  Iodine  is  liable  to  explode  when  treated  with  ammonia  or  with 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Effervescent  Prescriptions. — When  any  acid  combines  with  a  carbon- 
ate, carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  with  an  effervescence  which  is  hannles 
if  allowed  to  proceed  in  an  open  dish.  If  the  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a 
bottle  which  is  immediately  corked,  the  force  of  the  compressed  gas  is 
enough  to  blow  out  the  cork  or  possibly  shatter  the  bottle.  Heioe, 
as  already  mentioned  on  p.  452,  such  mixture  should  be  prepared  in  grad- 
uate or  mortar,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the  bottle  with  only  a  ^^t 
''bead."  .Aside  from  a  clearly  discernible  combination  of  carbooate 
and  acid,  look  out  for  prescriptions  calling  for  carbonates  and  th<^ 
pharmaceuticals  containing  acetic  acid,  such  as  syrup  of  squill. 

Combinations  Ldberating  Ammonia. — Such  prescriptions  are  rare, 
being  practically  confined  to  combinations  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
lime  or  of  solution  of  ammonium  salts  with  solution  of  soda  and  solutioc 
of  potassa. 

Therapeutic  incompatibility  is  that  form  of  disagreement  where  the 
doctor  prescribes  two  medicines  that  are  therapeutically  antagonistic. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  blending  of  a  stimulant  with  a  sedative,  of  s 
mydriatic,  like  belladonna,  with  a  miotic,  like  physostigma;  of  pepeii 
with  alkali,  and  of  pancreatin  with  acids.  The  combining  of  peps^ 
and  pancreatin  is  also  condemned  by  the  best  medical  authorities. 

The  question  of  therapeutic  incompatibility  is  entirely  beyond  tltf 
province  of  the  pharmacist,  the  writer's  experience  being  that  the  doctor. 
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no  matter  how  friendly,  resents  suggestions  from  the  druggist  along  this 
line. 

Handling  Incompatible  Prescriptions. — The  question  of  the  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  incompatible  prescriptions  can  best  be 
considered  in  discussion  of  each  of  the  several  examples  of  incompatible 
prescriptions  given  on  the  pages  which  follow. 

Discussing  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  said  that  the  ques- 
tion— both  as  to  compounding  and  dispensing — ^is  a  matter  of  good 
judgment. 

Every  pharmacist  should  know  an  explosive  prescription  at  sight, 
should  know  those  which  should  not  be  combined  under  any  circum- 
stances (such  as  chromic  acid  and  glycerin),  and  those  which  can  be 
mixed  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  (such  as  mixing  nitric  acid  and  oil 
of  turpentine).  Explosive  prescriptions  are  a  menace  to  the  com- 
pounder rather  than  to  the  customer,  hence  self-interest  behooves 
complete  knowledge  of  this  class  of  prescriptions. 

In  other  forms  of  incompatibility  the  pharmacist  is  confronted  with 
two  important  questions:  1.  ''Is  the  prescription  safe  to  dispense?" 
2.  "How  can  it  be  least  objectionally  compended?" 

As  to  dispensing,  there  are  frequently  cases  of  intentional  incom- 
paiUrility — cases  where  the  doctor  really  desires  an  unsightly  mixture, 
because  of  its  therapeutic  virtue.  We  all  know  that  the  official  chalk 
niixture  is  of  value  because  of  the  insoluble  chalk  it  contains;  even  so 
the  prescription  calling  for  zinc  sulphate  and  lead  acetate  must  be  dis- 
pensed containing  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate,  since  that  consti- 
tutes a  large  part  of  the  healing  effect  of  the  mixture. 

On  the  other  hand,  prescriptions  in  which  potent  medicines  are  pro- 
duced in  insoluble  form,  such  as  those  prescriptions  in  which  powerful 
alkaloids  are  precipitated,  should  be. viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  com- 
pounder, and  while  it  is  often  an  exceedingly  delicate  matter  to  approach 
the  physician  on  the  subject,  it  is  usually  best  to  let  the  doctor  know, 
either  at  the  time  or  later,  the  possibility  of  danger.  No  pharmacist 
of  tact  or  good  sense  will  bluntly  announce  to  the  customer  that  he  will 
not  compoimd  such  a  prescription,  but  will  always  consult  the  physician. 
In  all  cases  where  this  kind  of  prescription  is  dispensed,  a  ''shake  well" 
label  must  be  put  on  the  bottle. 

Of  course,  there  are  prescriptions  of  this  kind  which  must  not  be 
dispensed,  such  as  the  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  and  an  alkali  cited 
above,  and  in  the  list  of  prescriptions  which  follow  mention  is  made  of 
those  which  are  unsafe  to  dispense. 

A  last  word  on  consulting  the  physician  about  dangerous  incom- 
patibility as  well  as  dangerous  doses.  Always  approach  him  armed  with 
accepted  authority.  On  dosage,  the  two  dispensatories  can  be  cited, 
while  on  incompatibilities,  Ruddiman's  book  is  the  best  guide. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  compounding  an  incompatible 
prescription  depends  on  the  individual  prescription,  and  in  the  Une 
of  incompatible  prescriptions  which  follow,  the  best  way  of  compounding 
is  usually  given.  In  a  general  way  it  might  be  stated  that  when  the 
two  substances  likely  to  react  are  diluted  as  much  as  possible  before 
mixing,  the  chances  of  incompatibility  are  lessened,  as  was  discussed 
on  p.  373. 

Another  important  question  of  compounding  is,  "When  is  the  phar- 
macist justified  in  changing  a  prescription?"  The  answer  is  that  a 
change  is  justified  only  when  such  change  improves  the  prescription 
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without  affecting  its  medicinal  action.    A  few  examples  may  be  cited: 

(a)  A  prescription  calling  for  a  certain  alcoholic  tincture  mixed  with 
gummy  substances  may  precipitate  the  gum.  If  the  equivalent  amount 
of  the  fluidextract  is  used,  the  precipitation  may  be  avoided. 

(a)  An  aromatic  water,  when  used  to  dissolve  a  salt  like  potassium 
iodide,  has  some  of  its  oil  separate,  and  cloudy  mixture  results.  If 
the  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  and  then  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  water,  no  oil  will  separate. 

(d)  A  prescription  called  for  phenol  mixed  with  an  amount  of  water 
insufficient  to  dissolve  it.  If  a  part  of  the  water — say  one-eighth  or 
one-quarter — be  replaced  by  glycerin,  a  perfect  solution  ensues. 

(d)  Pills  calling  for  ferrous  sulphate.  U.S.P.,  or  other  crystalline  salts 
are  found  to  yield  a  mass  that  is  too  soft.  By  use  of  the  proportional 
quantity  of  exsiccated  salt  the  mass  can  be  easily  made.  Most  of  these 
or  similar  cases  are  given  among  the  prescriptions  cited  on  the  pages 
which  follow,  so  this  short  summary  suffices  at  this  place. 

Inadvisablei  s  it,  however,  to  make  a  construction  like  that  cited  on 
p.  955,  that  an  unsightly  prescription  calling  for  ''magnesia"  cao  be 
made  sightly  by  using  soluble  magnesium  sulphate. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  when  a  change  is  made,  it  is  always 
best  to  let  the  physician  know,  explaining  why  the  change  was  made. 

ONE-HUNDRED  INCOHPATIBLE.  DANGEROUS  OR  UNUSUAL  PRBSCRIFnOBS 

Below  are  printed  100  prescriptions  that  are  sufficiently  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  justify  careful  attention  by  the  student.  In  order  to  afford 
students  practice,  the  criticisms  are  not  given  along  with  each  prescrip- 
tion, but  are  found  on  pp.  959  to  964. 

1.  IJ.     Tinct.  iodi 3ij 

Liniment.  ammonisD i'lv. 

M.     Ft.  lint. 

2.  I^     Spiritus  stheris  nitrosi Sss 

liuidext.  uv»  ursi ^isa, 

M.     Sig. — ^Teaspoonful  every  four  houis. 

3.  I^.     Acidi  chromici gr.  x 

Glycerini 5 


4.  I^.     Olei  terebinthinse Sjv 

Acidi  nitrici 3iv. 

5.  IJ,     Argenti  oxidi gr.  v. 

M.  •  Ft.  pilulse  No.  xx. 

6.  IJ,     Zinci  oxidi Sij 

Zinci  carb.  prsDc 3i 

Petrolati Sss 

Liq.  calcis ad  Jiv. 

7.  IJ.     Quin.  sulphatis gr.  x 

Potass,  acetatis gr.  xx 

Acidi  sulphurici gtt  x 

Aqu» q.s.  ad  Jij. 

8.  H.     Tinctur»  cinchonsc iiaa 

Tincturae  ^aiaci Sas 

Mucilaginis  acacise Sias. 

9.  I^.     Ammonii  carbonatis gr.  xxiv 

Ferri  et  ammon.  cit 3 j 

Glycerini 5* 

Aqus ad  Sviij. 
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10.  ^.     Copaibse 3i 

Acid,  sulph.  arom 388 

Inf.  rosse .q.s.  ad  Jiij. 

11.  IJ.     Morphinse  sulphatis. gr.  ij 

Spt.  »th.  nit s '. 5s8 

Aqu» ad  Svj. 

12.  IJ.     Hydrarg.  chlor.  corroaivi gr.  j 

Sodii  boratis gr.  v 

Aqua  destillatse 5iv. 

13.  IJ.     Potass,  cyanidi gr.  j 

Acidi  citrici gr.  v 

Syrupi  pruni  virg 5iv. 

M.     Dessertspoonful. 

14.  IJ.     Ammonii  chloridi 3} 

Calcis 3iij 

Aquse gij. 

15.  H.     Potass,  brom 3ij 

Chloralis 3i 

Spts.  ammon.  arom *  Sbs 

Syrupi  aurant.  cort ,  8ij 

Aqu» ■.  .ad  iiv. 

16.  IJ.     Tincture  iodi,       ] 

CoUodii,  lifi  Sss. 

Aquse  ammonise.  J 
M.     Pt.  sol. 

17.  IJ.     Bismuthi  et  ammon.  cit gr.  xxx 

Liquor  pepsini 5  j 

Elix.  et  aquse &&  ad  Jiv. 

18.  IJ.     Copaibse , 5iv 

Olei  cubebse gtt.  xz 

Calcis gr.  XX. 

19.  IJ.     Pilulse  colocynthidis  comp gr.  xx 

Hydrargyri  chlor.  mit gr.  vj 

Tinct.  capsici gtt.  xx. 

20.  IJ.     Vini  ipecacuanh® gtt.  xx 

Ma^esii  sulphatis gr.  xx 

Sodii  bicarbonatis 3} 

Aquae 5]. 

21.  fl.     Ai^enti  nitratis gr.  v 

Micse  panis 1 gr.  xif. 

M.     Ft.  pilulse  No.  xx. 

22.  IJ.     Potass,  bromidi 3 vj 

Aqus  camphorse 5 vj. 

M. 

23.  IJ.     Tincturae  nucis  vomicae Sbs 

Tincturae  cinchonae  comp Siiss* 

24.  IJ.     Syrupi  ferri  iodidi i'm 

Potassii  iodidi 3} 

Potassii  carbonatis 3i8S 

Syrupi  tolutani Sss 

Aquae Jij 

25.  IJ.     Quininae  bisulphatis 3b8 

Misturae  Baahami Sij- 

26.  IJ.     Potassii  bromidi 3iv 

Aquae  menthse  piperitae S^j 
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27.  9.     Potassii  bioarbonatis 51 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniatfld 5ij 

MucUaginis  acacis 50 

QuininsB  sulphatis gr.  viij 

Acidi  sulphuric,  arom 'S'lv 

Aqu» ad  Siv. 

28.  9.     Tincture  guaiaci  ammoniats Sij 

Spiritus  SBtheris  nitrosi Sas 

AqusD  cinaamomi ad  Siv. 

M. 

29.  9.     AsafetidflB gr.  xv 

Pulveris  camphone gr.  x 

TerebinthinsB  albse gr.  vj 

Olei  meiith.  pip gtt.  iv. 

M.     Ft.  pil.  No.  X. 

ao.  I}.     Cinchoniiue  sulphatis 3iij 

Acidi  nitrici gtt.  x 

Aqu» 8iv. 

M. 

31.  9.     Crqton  chloralis 3iv 

Alcoholis  q.8.  ft.  sol. 

Mucilaginis  acacise SiJ* 

32.  ^.     Fluidext.  hamamelidis SiJ 

Fluidext.  hydrastis 5iv- 

M. 

33.  9.     Hydrar^3rri  chloridi  corrosiyi gr.  M 

Str^chnins  sulphatis gr.  j 

Qumiiis  sulphatis 5j 

Oquor  acidi  arsenosi 3] 

Tinctuiffiferri chloridi 3ij 

Misturs  ferri  et  ammon.  acet ad  Siv. 

34.  ^.     Tincture  myrrhs 3ii 

Morphine  acetatis gr.  j 

Acidi  tannici 388 

Syrupi  Zingiberis Si- 

M.    Ft.  sol. 

35.  H.     Hydrargyri  bicfaloridi gr.  j 

liq.  potass,  arsenitis gtt.  xlTiij 

Syrupi  ferri  iodidi 3  vj 

Eaixir  cinchonse ad  S vij. 

36.  IJ.     Cocaine  h^rdrochlor gr.  ij 

Sodii  boratis gr.  x 

Aqu» 5i 

M.     Ft.  sol. 

Sig. — Apply  to  eye. 

37.  IJ.     Hydrai]S.  bichlorid gr.  j 

Potassii  iodidi 3iii 

Tincture  cinchone  comp S  viij. 

M.     Ft.  sol. 

Sig. — Teaspoonful  thrice  daily; 

38.  Q.     Amlnonii  muriatis. 3i 

Potassii  iodidi Sss 

Tincture  opii  camph Sss 

Syrupi  pruni  virg Sji 

Syrupi  tolutani Sij 

Aque q.s.  ad  Svj. 

39.  Q.     Fluidext.  nucis  vomice TTixl 

Fluidext.  digitalis 3i8S 

Tincture  strophanthi Sss 

Potassii  nitratis 3ii88 

Elixir  gentiane  et  ferri ad  Svj. 


• 
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40.  ^.     Argenti  nitratis 8^-  H 

Bismuthi  subnitratis gr.  ij 

Ext.  belladonnffi  fol gr.  >{2- 

Dent,  tales  dos.  No.  x. 

41.  Q.     Quininffi  bisulphatis 5j 

Sodii  hyposulphitis 5uss 

Glycerini 8  j 

Aquffi  cinnamomi ad  iiv. 

M. 

. — Shake  and  take  a  teaspoonful  one  hour  before  meals,  in  water. 


42.  Q.     Potassii  iodidi  \  &£  ^ss 

Liquor  potassii  arsenitis     / ** 

43.  I).     Potassii  citratis 5iij  ^ 

Potassii  bicarbonatis 5iij 

TinctursB  belladonnie Sii^js 

Aquse  menthsB  piperitse q.s.  ad  Sv'iij. 

44.  ^,     Ferrous  sulphate 5  grains 

Magnesia 10  grains 

Peppermint  water 11  fluidrachms 

Spint  of  nutmeg 1  fluidrachm. 

Mix.     Of  such  dose,  make  1  pint. 

Directions.— One  teaspoonful  twice  a  day. 

45.  I^.     Potassium  bicarbonate 3  drachms 

Potassium  citrate 1  ounce 

Tincture  hvoscyamus 3  fluidrachms 

Syrup  of  Tolu q.s.  to  make  3  fluidounces. 

Directions. — Teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

46.  Q.     Sodium  phosphate 2^  ounces 

Sodium  Dromide ^i  ounce. 

Directions. — Teaspoonful  four  times  a  day  in  water. 

47.  ^,     Mercuric  chloride q.s. 

Petrolatum 2  drachms. 

One  in  ten  thousand. 

48.  Q.     Salic^rlic  acid 2  drachms 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate 2  fluidounces 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether }4  fluidounce. 

Syrup H  fluidounce. 

Directions. — ^Two  teaspoonfuls  every  three  hours  until  relieved. 

49.  Q.     Morphine  sulphate 3  grains 

Potassium  cyanide 4  grains 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid 2  jP^  drachms. 

Syrup  of  wila  cherrv q.s.  ad  4  fluidounces. 

Direction. — ^Teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

50.  I^.     Creosotal 1^  fluidrachnu. 

Basham's  mixture .4  fluidounces. 

Directions. — Two  teaspoonfuls  after  each  meal. 

51.  Q.     Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron 1  fluidounce 

Diluted  phosphoric  acid 2  fluidounces 

Glycerin 2  fluidounces 

100  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 

q.s 8  fluidounces 

Directions. — ^Teaspoonful  in  a  half-glass  of  water  after  each  meal. 

52.  Q.     Iron  p3rTQphosphate 2  drachms 

Diluted  phosphoric  acid 3  fluidrachms 

Syrup q.s.  ad  3  fluidounces. 

Directions. — Teaspoonful  in  water  an  hour  after  meals. 

53.  ^*     Hyoscine  hydrobromate 2  grains. 

Make  21  pills. 

Directions. — One  after  each  meal. 
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64.  ^.     Tincturae  kramerise SU 

Tinctur®  opii ^ . . .    Z'vf 

AqusB  camphors 3  in 

AqusB  menthe  piperits 3  j 

65.  IJ.     Calc.  hypophosphitis 3iv 

Liquor  potassii  arsenitis 3) 

Tinctura  ferri  cfaloridi 3j  . 

Stxy chninsB  sulphatis gr.  j 

Acidi  phosphonci  dil. 3j 

Aqus ad  Siv. 

66.  ^.     Ferri  et  quininse  citratis ^iv 

Tincturse  valerians  ammoniats 3vj^ 

Aqus q.8.   Sxij. 

67.  I).     Potassii  bicarbonatis Sj 

Potassii  salicylatis S  J 

Spiritus  chloroformi Si 

Aquffi q.a.  ad   Sviij. 

68.  IJ.     Tincturs  opii Sss 

Liq.  plumb,  subacet.  dil.. q.8.  ad  Oj. 

59.  IJ.     Hydrargjrri  chloridi  corroa 8'*  jj 

liq.  calcis 5xij. 

60.  Q.     Quinins  sulphatis gr.  xxx 

Tlncturs  ferri  chloridi 5  j 

Syrupi  et  aqus &&  S  J- 

61.  Q.     Quinins  hydrochloratis 3.0 

Antipyrine 2.0 

Aqus  destillats 6.0 

62.  Q.     Hydrarg.  chlor.  mitis gr.  xx 

Antipyrine gr.  xl. 

M.     Ft.  pulv.  No.  XX. 

63.  Q.     Liquor  potassii  arsenitis 

Liquor  strychnis  (B.P.) &&  Jss. 

Misce. 

64.  I^.     Potassium  iodide 2  drachms 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride 3  fluidrachms 

Infusion  of  quassia,  enough  to  make 6  fluidounces. 

66.  I).     Potassium  chlorate 2  drachms 

Di^alen  (Cloetta). 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

Cfompound  tincture  of  cardamon  of  each. . .  2  fluidrachms 

Wat«r,  enough  to  make 6  fluidounces. 

66.  IJ.     Syrup  of  chloral 1  fluidounce 

Heavy  magnesia.. 1  drachm. 

Wine  of  ipecac 1  fluidrachm 

Tincture  of  belladonna 1  fluidrachm. 

Water,  enough  to  make 6  fluidounoeB. 

67.  ^,     Precipitated  sulphur 1  drachm 

Prepared  calamine 4  drachms 

Zinc  oxide 4  drachms 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce 

Water,  enough  to  make 4  fluidouncea 

68.  ^,     Phenalgine 4  grains 

Acetyl  salicyUc  acid .• 8  grains 

Exalgine r 1  grain 

Caffeine 2  grains. 

Of  such  doses,  6,  dispensed  in  papers. 

69.  Q.     Sodium  cinnamate 0.10 

Stovaine 0.10 

Water 10.00. 

Make  a  solution. 
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70.  IJ.     Balsam  of  Peru 4  drachms 

Sulphur 1  ounce 

Sahcylic  acid. 6  drachms 

White  petrolatum 6  ounces. 

Make  an  ointment. 

71.  ^.     Natri.  bicarb 3ii 

Kali  bicarb 3iv 

Magnes.  sulph 3xii 

Aquse 3vi. 

72.  I^.     Syr.  scill® 3iv 

Syr.  ipecac 3ii 

Spt.  »th.  nit 3iii 

Spr.  pruni  virg 8ii. 

73.  I^.     Ext.  belladonn» gr.  i 

Pulv.  camphor 3i 

Acetanilidi 3i 

Salolis 3i 

Stiych.  sulph. gr.  Ho* 

M.    Fiant  caps.  No.  x. 

74.  I^.     Potass,  chlorat. 

Sodii.  hyposulphit &ft  3i 

01.  gaultherise gtt.    xii. 

M.     Fiant  pulv.  No.  xii. 

75.  ^,     Phenolphthalein jrr.  xv 

Betanaphthol 3i8S 

Salol 3ii 

Menthol gr.  xx. 

Mix  and  divide  in  20  Konseals. 

76.  ^,     Plumbi  acet gr.  xxx 

Acid.  acet.  dil 5ii 

Syr.  tolutan 3iv 

Syr.  limonis i'laa 

Aq.  cinnamon,  ad 8 vi 

Misce. 

77.  ^,     Atropine  sulph gr  i 

Strychnin,  hydrochlor gr  ii. 

Acid,  salicylic gr.  iii 

Sodii  biborat gr.  ii 

Aquffi  destillat,  ad iiaa. 

Misce. 

78.  I^.     Potass,  chlorat gr.  xr 

Calcii  chloridi 3i 

Acid,  sulphurosi 3ii 

Aq.  chlorof.,  ad Jiii. 

Misce. 

79.  ^.     Ammonium  carbonate 2  drachms 

Potassium  iodide 1  drachm 

Spirit  of  ether 2  fluidrachms 

Cnlorof orm  water,  enough  to  make 6  fiuidounces. 

80.  IJ.     Tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 4  fluidrachms 

'   Hexamethylenamine 2  drachms 

Water  enough  to  make 6  fiuidounces. 

Make  a  solution. 

81.  Q.     Potassium  iodide 2  drachms 

Diluted  hydrobromic  acid 4  fluidrachms 

Chloroform  water  enough  to  make 6  fiuidounces. 

Make  a  solution. 

82.  I^.     Potassimn  iodide 3  drachms 

Potassium  bromide 2  drachms 

Sodimn  sulphate 1  ounce 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether 4  fluidrachms 

Infusion  of  buchu.  enough  to  make 6  fluidoimces. 
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83.  I^.     Acid  gallic 5i 

Ext.  ergot,  liq 3is8 

Acid,  tannic 5ij 

Tinct.  ferri  perch 5i 

Mag.  sulph 3iij 

Aq ad  Sxij. 

Sig.— 8i.  0.4  h. 

84.  I^.     Potass,  bromid 5iij 

Sod.  salicyl 3iij 

Caff,  citrat grs.  xl 

Aq.  dest ad  Jvj. 

Sss.  0.4  h. 

85.  IJ.     Acid,  hydroch.  dil TTl  xx 

Tinct.  nuc.  vom TTl  v 

Sp.  aeth.  nit TTl  xx 

Sp.  ammon.  arom TTl  x 

Potass,  iodid grs.  iij 

Aq ad  5i- 

(Mitte  S^iO  t.d.s. 

86.  I).     Sol.  iod.  alcoholic.  2  per  cent Si* 

m.d.u. 

87.  I^.     01.  oliv« Sss 

Liq.  voL  cc Siss 

Sp.  rorismar Sss 

Aq ad  Sviij. 

Ft.  lotio. 

88.  IJ.     Tinct.  iodi  duplic 5iv 

Tinct.  aconit.  (Fleming's) 5iv. 

M.    Ft.  applic.     Dry  the  gum  and  paint  on  the  application. 

89.  I^.     Dec.  symphyt.  off Oss. 

Apply  as  fomentation  to  the  heel  as  directed. 

90.  I^.     Sodium  bromide 4.0 

Magnesia 0.8 

Validol , 4.0. 

Divide  into  12  capsules. 

91.  ^.     Cacao  butter 12.0 

Oil  sweet  almonds 15.0 

Sulphur  precipitated 3.0 

Resorcin 1.5 

Oil  rose 0,4. 

92.  ^.     Balsam  of  Peru. 

Ointment  of  zinc  oxide,  of  each 15.0. 

Mix. 

93.  I^.     Fluidextractum  cubebs 8.0 

TinctursB  hyoscyami 12.0 

Potassii  citratis 24.0 

Aquffi  destillatse 60.0 

Glycerini 24.0. 

M.D.S. 

94.  I^.     Protargol 2.0 

Cocaine  hydrochlorate 0.5 

Distilled  water 60.0. 

Sig. — External  use. 

96.  I^.     Pyramidon 0.3 

Antipyrine 0.2 

Salol. 0.12 

Codeine 0.01 

Citrated  caffeine 0.06. 

M.F.    Capsules  D.T.D.  No.  12. 
Sig. — One  every  two  hours  as  directed. 


*- 
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96.  IJ.     Oil  of  mustard 40  drops 

Menthol 2  grammes 

Chloroform 20  grammes 

Solid  petrolatum 40  grammes. 

M.F.     Unguentum. 
Sig. — Rub  in  very  briskly. 

97.  IJ.     Oleoresinffi  aspidii 4.0 

Olei  terebinthmse * 2.0 

Olei  ricini 60.0. 

Sig, — Use  at  one  dose. 

98.  I^.     Sodii  salicylatifi 4.0 

Sodii  bicarbonatis 12.0 

Aquae  destillatse 90.0 

Misce. 

99.  I^.     Pilula  ichthyol 0.3. 

Dentur  tales  doses  No.  xxiv. 

100.  I^.     Terpinol 6.0 

Sodii.  benz. 6.0 

Heroin 0. 1 

Ext.  glycyrrhizffi  pulv 4.0 

M.     Ft.  capsols  No.  xxiv. 

COmiERTS  ON  FOREGOING  PRESCRIPTIOWS 

1.  Liable  to  explode,  as  ammonia  combines  with  iodine,  forming  the  dangerously 
explosive  nitrogen,  iodide,  NI|. 

2.  The  spint  of  nitrous  ether,  if  acid,  is  apt  to  act  on  the  tannin  of  the  uva  ursi 
and  froth  violently,  sometimes  exploding  the  bottle. 

3.  Don't  dispense.     Dangerously  explosive. 

4.  Can  be  put  up  if  mixed  cautiously  in  large  open  dish. 

5.  Mass  these  puis  with  kaolin  and  vaseline.  Ordinary  excipients  will  cause  ex- 
plosion. 

6.  This  prescription  was  evidentlv  written  with  the  idea  that  the  fat  petrolatum 
would  saponify  with  the  calcium  hydroxide  as  would  an  animal  or  vegetable  fat.  It 
does  not  do  this,  and  an  unsightly  mixture  results. 

7.  Chemical  incompatibility.    Insoluble  quinine  acetate  formed. 

8.  Pharmaceutic  incompatibility.  Acacia  precipitated  by  the  alcohol.  Remedy 
by  reducing  amount  of  alcohol  by  using  a  proportional  quantity  of  fluidextract  of 
cinchona  and  enough  water  to  produce  bulk  equal  to  amount  of  tincture  called  for. 

9.  Ckemical. — Red  ferric  hydroxide  precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate. 

10.  Pkarfnacetttic€d.-—Coptiiha,  immiscible.     Remedy  by  emulsifying. 

11.  Chemical, — Color  changes  from  red  to  yellow. 

12.  Chemical. — When  the  salts  are  mixed  in  concentrated  solution,  the  product  is 
a  dirty  red  color.  When  in  dilute  solution  it  is  first  colorless,  afterward  depositing  a 
black  powder. 

13.  This  is  all  right,  affording  a  good  means  of  adhiinistering  HCN,  this  being 
liberated  in  the  action  of  citric  acid  on  the  potassium  salt. 

14.  C/iemicaZ.— 2NH4a+Ca(OH),«CaCl,+2NH8+2H20.  Ammonia  gas  is 
generated. 

15.  Chemical. — ^Ammonia  in  spts.  ammon.  arom.  acts  on  chloral  to  form  chloro- 
form, which  is  immiscible.     Dispense  with  "shake"  label. 

16.  Pharmaceutical, — The  tincture  and  the  collodion  mix  to  a  clear  solution,  but 
as  soon  as  the  ammonia  water  is  added,  the  pyroxylin  in  the  collodion  is  separated  in  a 
solid  mass.  Can  be  dispensed  without  alterms  properties  by  using  spirit  of  ammonia 
instead  of  the  water.  It  is  apt  to  become  lighter  on  standing,  due  to  action  of  am- 
monia on  iodine.  Also  a  faint  possibility  of  explosion,  intimated  by  comparison  with 
iodine  prescription  on  p.  952. 

17.  Chemical, — This  solution  remains  clear  only  when  exactly  neutral;  the  bismuth 
salt  being  insoluble  in  acid  and  the  pepsin  insoluble  in  alkaline  solution.  It  being 
difficult  to  preserve  neutrality,  the  bismuth  citrate  is  always  precipitated  in  time. 

18.  Chemical, — The  calx  saponifies  the  copaiba,  just  as  does  magnesia  in  the  for- 
merly official  mass  of  copaiba;  in  this  case,  however,  to  make  a  creamy  emulsion. 

19.  The  first  ingredient  is  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  is  essentially 
our  compound  extract  of  colocynth.  There  is  too  much  liquid  and  the  mass  will  be 
too  soft.     Triturate  in  warm  mortar  until  the  tincture  evaporates. 
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20.  Chemical, — The  two  salts  effervesce  on  mixing.  Do  not  bottle  until  c&rboe 
dioxide  is  all  evolved. 

21.  Chemical. — The  salt  in  the  bread  may  react  with  the  silver  nitrate  to  fwn 
insoluble  silver  chloride. 

22.  Pharmaceulical. — The  soluble  salt  causes  separation  of  camphor  from  th- 
water.     Accordingly,  this  must  be  dispensed  with  a  ^' shake"  label  (see  Xo.  26). 

23.  PharmaceiUioal, — Fat  in  tincture  of  nux  vomica  precipitated  by  the  hjdrc>- 
alcoholic  tincture  of  cinchona,,  causing  milkiness.  If,  however,  the  tincture  of  olt 
vomica  be  that  of  U.S.P.  VIII.,  prepared  from  the  extract,  the  difficulty  will  \f^ 
obviated. 

24.  Chemical. — The  carbonate  reacts  with  ferrous  iodide,  forming  insoluUe  femni' 
carbonate,  K,C0i+FeI,  =  2KI+FeC0s. 

25.  Chemical. — The  free  acetic  acid  in  the  Basham's  mixture  will  precipitatf  in- 
soluble quinine  acetate. 

26.  rharmaceiUical. — The  bromide,  in  dissolving,  refrigerates  the  peppenuo* 
water,  rendering  the  oil  dissolved  less  soluble  and  causing  excess  to  separate,  maidsi 
milky  mixture.  Remedied  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  pure  water  and  adding  pepper- 
mint water  to  the  required  amount. 

27.  Chemical. — The  excess  of  bicarbonate  will  precipitate  the  quinine,  the  rean  iz 
the  tincture  of  guaiac  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  water.     No  remedy. 

28.  Pharmaceutical. — Resin  of  guaiac  precipitated  by  the  water.  Remedy  ';. 
emulsionizing. 

29.  By  warming  slightly,  a  plastic  mass  may  be  obtained. 

30.  Pharmacevlical. — Amount  of  acid  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  cinehocb'. 
hence  more  is  to  be  added. 

31.  Pharmaceutical. — The  amount  of  alcohol  necessarj'  to  dissolve  the  croti* 
chloral  will  be  enough  to  precipitate  the  acacia  from  the  mucilage,  so  leave  cut  t:/ 
alcohol. 

32.  Chemical. — Precipitate  when  combined.  Probably  due  to  the  action  of  taon:! 
in  the  hamamelis  on  the  hydrastis  alkaloids. 

33.  Chemical.— ClesLT  solution  is  formed  by  adding  the  tincture  of  iron  and  tL- 
solution  of  arsenous  acid  to  about  three  ounces  of  freshly  prepared  Basham's  mixtuT*, 
dissolving  the  alkaloids  in  this  mixture,  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  eorroBTv 
sublimate,  and  finishing  with  sufficient  Basham's  mixture  to  make  four  fluidounrf< 
But  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  the  corrosive  sublimate  on  standing,  and  d^ 
mixture  is  too  dangerous  to  dispense. 

34.  Both  Chemical  and  rharmaceuiical. — Tannin  precipitates  the  moipbisf. 
Resin  of  myrrh  separated  by  the  syrup.     Nothing  can  he  done  with  it. 

35.  Chemical. — Almost  anything  is  possible.  Thus  the  bichloride  aepaiB:«^ 
mercury  when  combined  with  the  potassium  bicarbonate  of  Fowler's  solution;  it  -* 
incompatible  with  ferrous  iodide  and  precipitate  the  alkaloids  of  the  cinch<»ia  elr* 
while  the  syrup  is  incompatible  with  everything  else.  As  the  Pharmaceutieol  E^i 
(from  which  it  is  taken)  says:  '^A  much  more  mcongruous  mixture  can  haidl}  y 
devised." 

36.  Cocaine  or  any  other  alkaloid  wiU  be  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  boru.  '• 
boric  acid  were  used,  no  precipitation  would  occur. 

37.  The  bichloriae  and  the  iodide  combine  to  form  potaasio-mercuric  iodidp.  c 
alkaloidal  precipitant  (p.  797).     This  will  throw  the  cinchona  alkaloid  out  of  solute' 

38.  Chemical, — The  iodide  will  precipitate  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  parefor. 
and  the  syrup. 

39.  Chemical. — After  standing  twenty-four  hours  bottle  containing  this  miir-r 
exploded.  Explosion  due  to  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  by  tannin  andj  resiL.'C* 
matters  in  the  fluid  extracts;  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  oxides  being  liberated.  I^- 
not  dispense. 

40.  Chemical. — Incompatible,  though  often  prescribed  with  ^ood  results.  Sil^^* 
salt  reduced  by  vegetable  extract^.  Dispense  bv  adding  a  gram  of  kaolin  to  f»'- 
pill  and  making  up  with  petrolatum.  This  will  lessen  likelihood  of  reductioA.  &- 
though  not  totally  removing  possibility. 

41.  Chemical. — The  hyposulphite  reacts  with  the  precipitation  of  sulphur  and  t  - 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.     The  sulphur  precipitates  in  varying  tints,  ir:^ 
yellow,  through  pink,  to  gray,  causing  much  annoyance  in  arousin^^  saaoiriK^c^ 
the  patient.     It  is  to  be  dispensed,  however,  as  it  possesses  therapeutic  vauie. 

42.  Chemical. — Precipitate  of  oxyiodides  of  arsenic  formed. 

43.  ChemicfU. — The  salts  effervesce  on  combinins,  and  a  precipitation  occurs  vi>' 
the  tincture  is  added.     The  effervescence  is  probably  due  to  the  following  reactxe^ 
K,CeH,07+KHCO.+H,0-K,HC»H,OT-|-CO,-|-2KOH.     And    the    alkahne  h: 
droxide  precipitates  the  alkaloids  from  the  tincture.    A  dangerous  mixture  that  saA 
be  dispensed  with  a  '* shake"  label. 
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44.  This  and  the  nine  prescriptions  that  follow  were  published  by  W.  F.  Kaem- 
merer,  who  pointed  out  that  the  product  is  an  unsightly  mixture  since  magnesia  is 
insoluble  in  water.  He  substituted  magnesium  sulphate  thereby  obtaining  a  clear 
fluid,  but  at  the  meeting  where  the  prescription  was  submitted  a  majority  of  those 
discussing  it,  thought  that  such  a  change  meant  the  taking  of  unjustifiable  liberties 
with  the  doctor's  orders. 

45.  Efifervescence  occurs,  due  not  to  acidity  of  the  citrate,  but  to  the  acids  (benzoic 
and  cinnamic)  of  the  syrup  of  Tolu. 

46.  Triturates  to  pasty  mass,  due  to  the  60  per  cent,  water  in  the  official  crystal- 
line sodium  phosphate,  cest  remedy  is  that  of  using  exsiccated  sodium  phosphate, 
Ihi  ounces,  and  sugar  of  milk^  1^  ounces. 

47.  Merely  a  problem  in  anthmetic,  and  the  application  of  common  sense  in  dispens- 

1  120  12 

ing:  Two  drachms  of  a  1  :  10,000  ointment  means  120  +  -i  q  qqo  '^  fh  aqq  ^  iqaq' 

or  about  ^o  gr&in  of  bichloride.  To  weigh  this  small  amount  is  practically  impossible 
on  the  average  prescription  scale,  and  to  secure  the  amount  it  is  necessanr  to  follow 
some  procedure  like  that  of  Mr.  Kaemmerer,  who  made  an  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining 1  grain  of  bichloride  to  1000  minims,  and  mixing  12  minims  of  this  solution 
with  the  petrolatum.  ^  If  the  use  of  water  is  oojectionable  make  an  ointment,  contain- 
ing 1  gram  of  bichloride  and  99  grains  of  lanolm  and  then  mix  1.2  grains  of  this  with 
petrolatum. 

48.  The  acid  will  be  largely  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  solution  of  ammonium  ace- 
tate. There  is  a  possibility  that  the  salicylic  acid  may  react  on  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  especially  if  it  is  acid.  Kaemmerer  filtered  out  excess  of  salicylic  acid,  a  pro- 
cedure not  approved  by  most  of  those  who  discussed  the  prescription;  one  jgentleman 
suggestme  that  enough  ammonia  water  be  added  to  insure  complete  solution. 

49.  This  prescription  is  entirely  saf  e^  even  though  hydrocyanic  acid  is  liberated  by 
tHe  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  merely  fortifying  the  hydrocyanic  acid  content  of  the  syrup. 

50.  Cresotal  will  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  liquids,  so  Mr.  Kaemmerer  emulsified  with 
1  drachm  of  acacia  and  2  drachms  of  water  and  then  added  Basham's  mixture.  A 
good  suggestion  offered  was  to  prepare  two  ounces  of  a  double  strength  Basham's 
mixture,  thus  making  possible  a  two-ounce  emulsion  of  the  creosotal. 

M.  If  glycerin,  solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  and  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and  tinc- 
ture of  ferric  chloride  are  mixed,  a  creamy  mixture  results.  If  glycerin,  the  acid,  the 
tincture,  and  then  the  sodium  phosphate  solution  are  mixed  and  then  warmed,  a 
clear,  light  greenish  solution  results.  In  order  to  make  a  clear  liquid,  the  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  (Liquor  Sodii  Phosphatis  Compositus  N.F.)  must  contain  the 
pharmacopcBial  amount  of  citric  acid. 

52.  If  carelessly  compounded,  the  ferric  pyrophosphate  will  be  precipitated  by  the 
acid.  If  the  pyrophosphate  is  dissolved  in  3  fluidrachms  of  hot  water,  the  syrup  then 
added,  and  lasthr  the  acid,  little  by  little,  shaking  after  each  addition,  a  clear  solution 
results.  Mr.  K^iemmerer  used  Diluted  Metaphosphoric  Acid  N.F.  III.,  (p.  405) 
instead  of  the  official  diluted  phosphoric  acid. 

53.  As  this  stands,  the  prescription  calls  for  an  excessive  dose  of  the  alkaloid.  As 
to  compounding,  use  enough  of  a  diluent  (Mr.  Kaemmerer  used  arrowroot)  to  make 
a  pill  weighing  about  1  grain. 

54.  Chemioal. — The  tannin  in  the  tincture  of  krameria  will  precipitate  the  mor- 
phine. 

55.  Chemical. — The  arsenous  acid  of  Fowler's  solution  produces,  with  tincture  of 
ferric  chloride,  insoluble  ferric  arsenite. 

56.  Chemical, — The  ammonia  will  precipitate  the  quinine  from  the  scale  salt  solu- 
tion. .  . 

57.  Pharmaceutical. — Spirit  of  chloroform  is  immiscible  with  that  quantity  of 
water,  and  a  milky  mixture  results  on  agitation,  the  chloroform  separating  on  standing. 

58.  Chemical. — A  popular  lotion  that  must  be  dispensed  with  a  "shake"  label. 
Lead  meconate  precipitated. 

59.  Chemical. — The  popular  "yellow  wash,"  a  recipe  for  which  is  given  in  the 
National  Formulary  lime  water  reacting  with  mercunc  chloride  to  form  insoluble 
yellow  mercuric  oxide  by  the  following  reaction:  HgClj-|-Ca(OH)j=HgO+CaCli- 
H,0.     Dispense  with  "snake"  label. 

60.  Chemical. — The  quinine  wUl  not  entirely  dissolve,  there  being  an  insufficient 
amount  of  acid  in  the  tincture  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

61.  Pharmaceuiical. — The  usually  insoluble  quinine  salt  will,  imder  the  influence  of 
antipyrine,  dissolve  in  the  small  quantity  of  water  directed  m  the  above  prescrip- 
tion, forming  what  is  called  "chinopyrine,"  which  affords  a  good  method  of  administer- 
ing quinine  hypodermically. 

61 
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62.  Chemical. — Dangerous,  as  corrosive  sublimate  is  formed  by  the  f bUowing  mo- 
tion: 3HffiCl,+H,0+2CnHi,N,0 =2Hg+HK,OH-2HgCl,+2CiiHiiNrf>Ha. 

63.  Tojs  and  the  three  prescriptions  that  follow  are  published  by  Donald  McEwl 
who  states  that  the  dispensing  of  Fowler's  solution  and  solution  of  strychnine  resulted 
in  a  fatality,  even  though  the  druggist  labelled  it  ''shake  well."  The  patient  did  no: 
shake  the  oottle  and  took  as  theiast  dose  the  sediment  consisting  of  most  of  the 
strychnine  precipitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  arsenical  solution.  The  coroner  decided 
that  while  neither  prescnber  nor  dispenser  were  free  from  blame,  no  judidal  ftctkii 
would  be  taken.  In  a  similar  case  in  South  Africa,  the  prescnber  was  tried  for  msa- 
slaughter  and  acquitted. 

64.  Ferric  chloride  liberates  iodine  from  the  iodide. 

65.  The  freshly  dispensed  prescription  was  a  pink  fluid,  due  to  the  chemical  a 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamon.  After  twenty  minutes,  the  pink  liquid  chas^ 
to  a  muddy  yellow  mixture,  which  on  standing,  deposits  a  fellow  brown  precipitate 
leaving  a  colorless  supernatant  liquid.  The  precipitate  contains  crystals  of  potaaBum 
chlorate^  which  salt  while  freely  soluble  in  the  water  prescribed,  is  precipitated  by  the 
alcohol  m  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  The  yellowish  part  of  the  precipitate  is  due  to 
the  cinnamon  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamon.  The  bleacning  action  is  dae  to 
hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  nitrate  in  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  the  first  products  boog 
ethyl  hydroxide  (alcohol)  and  nitrous  acid  and  the  eventual  dissociation  of  the  latter 
into  nitrogen  dioxide  and  oxygen.  The  potassium  chlorate  hastened  the  bleaduci 
action,  which  however,  occurred  when  the  chlorate  was  omitted.  The  dissociatiar 
of  the  ethyl  nitrite  is  with  formation  of  nitrous  acid  and  this  in  turn  decompoaea  the 
glucoside  m  the  digalen.  Inasmuch  as  the  digalen  and  ethyl  nitrate  are  decomposed 
and  the  potassium  chlorate  is  precipitated,  the  mixture  is  physiologically  inert  and 
presents  a  difficulty  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  suggested. 

66.  A  troublesome  combination  because  of  formation  of  chloroform  from  the 
chloral  by  action  of  the  alkaline  magnesia,  and  because  the  alkali  precipitates  itf 
alkaloids  of  ipecac  and  of  belladonna;  these  dissolving  in  the  separated  cmorofonn. 

67.  This  prescription  is  a  modification  of  lotio  calaminae  of  the  Britli^  Fhanna- 
ceutical  Codex  containing  sulphur,  which  is  not  called  for  in  the  Codex  redpe.  AU 
three  solids  should  be  dispensied  as  finely  divided  as  possible. 

68.  The  phenalgine  and  the  acetylsalicylic  acid  when  triturated  turn  pasty  and 
George  Eliot,  who  describes  it,  dispensed  the  phenalgine  separately. 

69.  If  the  cinnamate  is  alkaline,  the  stovame  will  be  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion; hence  the  use  of  a  chemically  pure  cinnamate  is  essential. 

70.  This  and  the  five  prescriptions  which  follow  were  published  by  H.  A  E 
Dunning.  The  ointment  prepared  by  recipe.  No.  70,  when  rubbed  on  the  ddn  sepa- 
rates into  greasy  Uquid  and  ouill-like  masses.  If  the  balsam  is  mixed  with  an  equil 
volume  of  alcohol  and  rubbea  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  petrolatum  and  the  at:ie: 
ingredients  a  satisfactory  product  is  obtained. 

71.  Although  solutions  of  bicarbonates  and  solutions  of  soluble  magn^um  sal^- 
are  incompatible,  the  reaction  takes  place  but  slowly.  The  compounding  of  tius 
prescription  results  in  a  perfect  solution  in  which  carbon  dioxide  is  slowly  but  gnds- 
ally  liberated.  After  several  hours  the  mixture  becomes  cloudy  and  finally  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed. '  The  more  rapidly  the  carbon  dioxide  is  allowed  or  caosea  to 
escape  the  sooner  a  precipitete  forms;  this  is  because  the  carbon  dioxide  serves  to 
keep  the  otherwise  insoluble  magnesium  carbonate  in  solution. 

72.  This  mixture  is  persistently .  effervescent,  due  to  separation  of  the  ethv! 
nitrite  from  the  spirit  by  action  of  the  water  of  the  syrups;  the  separate  ethyl  nitrr.^ 
boiling  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

73.  Camphor  and  salol  liquefy  in  contact  with  each  other  and  if  the  ingrediest: 
of  this  prescription  are  mixed  as  written,  a  paste  results  which  requires  a  large  quA&- 
tity  of  absorbent  powder  to  properly  stiffen  for  dispensing  in  capsules.  It  canrTi 
well  be  dispensed  in  soft  elastic  capsules.  Dunning  dispensed  tne  prescription  as 
follows:  Pack  the  salol  into  ten  No.  5  empty  capsules.  Mix  the  other  ingredieiits 
and  pack  loosely  into  ten  No.  1  empty  capsules.  Into  the  No.  1  capsules  insert  li? 
No.  5  filled  capsules  so  as  to  conceal  the  latter. 

74.  The  potassium  chlorate  and  sodium  h3rposulphite  should  be  powdered  sepa- 
rately and  mixed  lightly  to  avoid  an  explosion. 

75.  In  dispensing  this,  powder  the  menthol  and  pack  into  thirty  No.  5  capsule* 
Mix  the  other  in^^redients  and  place  into  the  lower  halves  of  thirty  konseala.  Ptit  i 
menthol  capsule  m  each  and  proceed  as  usual. 

76.  This  mixture,  which  with  the  two  which  follow  were  submitted  by  Peter  Fentoc. 
gives  a  white  precipitate  soon  after  making  up.  The  precipitete  is  lead  ci^ate.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  prescriber's  intention  here  m  aading  syrup  of  iemon  i* 
merely  for  flavoring.     By  using  simple  syrup,  to  which  some  tincture  of  lemoo  has 
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been  added,  instead  of  syrup  of  lemon  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  lead  salt  is 
prevented. 

77.  In  this  case  precipitation  is  prompt  and  the  deposit  abundant.  The  precipi- 
tate is  due  to  the  sodium  borate  throwing  out  the  alkaloids.  As  written,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  dispense  the  above. 

78.  When  compounded  as  written  a  copious  precipitate  is  produced  after  stand- 
ing about  two  hours  or  so.  This  is  due  to  an  interaction  between  the  potassium 
cmorate  and  the  sulphurous  acid,  as  a  result  of  which  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  which, 
in  turn,  then  reacts  with  the  calcium  chloride  to  form  calcium  sulphate,  thus : 

KCIO,     +    3H2SO,     =.     KCl         +    3HjS04 
CaCU      +     H,S04       =     CaS04     +     2HC1 

The  incompatibility  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  prescriber,  but  if  this  is  impossible 
it  should  not  be  dispensed. 

79.  The  compounded  prescription  became  yellow  and  finally  deposited  a  yellow 
sediment  of  iodoform:  due  to  the  fact  that  ether  in  the  presence  of  air  and  water 
converts  some  of  the  latter  into  hydrogen  dioxide  and  this  oxidizing  agent  liberates 
iodine  from  the  iodide. 

80.  In  this,  ammonium  chloride  is  formed,  formaldehyde  is  set  free  and  ferric 
hydroxide  is  precipitated. 

81.  In  compounding  this  prescription,  Tait  found  that  the  liquid  became  vellow 
and  then  brown,  due  to  liberation  of  irritating  free  iodine.  Experiments  showed 
that  the  addition  of  minute  amounts  of  sodium  hypophosphite  even  as  little  as  ^i 
grain  to  a  fluidounce  of  the  mixture — ^prevented  liberation  of  iodine.  A  lesser  amount 
of  the  hypophosphite — say  He  grain  to  the  fluidounce — ^prevented  darkening  of  the 
mixture  when  kept  protected  from  the  light,  but  when  exposed  to  sunlight  the  liauid 
turned  brown.  Curiously^  if  the  mixture  was  then  put  m  a  dark  place  it  bleacned 
and  the  alternate  darkenmg  and  bleaching,  according  as  to  whether  it  was  in  the 
sunshine  or  out,  could  be  repeated  again  ana  again. 

82.  When  this  is  compounded,  there  are  deposited  crystals  of  potassium  sulphate 
which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  is  sodium  sulphate  and  in  this  mixture  is  still 
less  soluble  because  of  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  in  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

83.  This  prescription  and  the  seven  which  follow  are  taken  from  a  series  pub- 
lished in  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggists  and  represent  some  of  the  usual  types  of 
prescriptions  encountered  in  En^and.  As  to  the  one  now  under  discussion  the 
anonymous  author  states  that  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  story  of  a  well-known  doctor- 
cricketer  who,  when  acting  as  house  physician  wad  called  to  account  by  the  hospital 
pharmacist  for  prescribing  something  in  the  "blue-black''  line,  and  was  rather  curtly 
asked  "if  he  desired  his  patient  to  take  ink?"  The  doctor  was  not  so  ignorant  as 
was  supposed,  for  his  reply  was  brief  and  to  the  point:  "As  ink  is  official  in  the  Briti^ 
Pharmacopoeia  (mist,  ferri  aromat.,  B.P..  '85),  he  failed  to  see  the  purport  of  the 
dispenser's  query,  and  he  certainly  desirea  his  patient  to  take  ink." 

84.  Dispensed  as  written  an  unsightly  ana  unsatisfactory  mixture  is  produced. 
This  is  due  to  the  unstable  acidity  of  the  caffeine  salt.  By  substituting  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  caffeine  alkaloid  for  the  citrate  prescribed,  a  clear  mixture  is  presented, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  therapeutical  intentions  of  the  prescriber  are  maintained. 

85.  "Had  not  this  prescription  been  written  by  one  whose  name  was  formerly 
on  the  register  of  chemists  and  druggists,  there  would  have  been  no  place  for  it  in 
this  category.  Pharmacists  look  for  good  prescribing  from  auondam  pharmacists, 
but,  perhaps,  at  the  prescribed  moment  a  lapsus  mentis  occurred,  or  a  desire  to  provide 
a  worrier  for  his  erstwhile  calling  crossed  the  mind  of  the  prescriber." 

86.  This  represents  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  iooine,  free  from  potassium 
iodide,  used  in  Scotland  as  an  application  to  bums. 

87.  "Liquor  volatilis  comu  cervi  and  spiritus  rorismarini  indicate  that  this  pre- 
scription was  not  originally  written  yesterday,  although  it  was  presented  for  dispens- 
ing quite  recently.  Uq.  vol.  cc'  stands  for  the  true  distilled  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
which,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  does  not  now  exist;  an  old  edition  of  Bei^ey  states 
that  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  (less  properly)  of  caustic  ammonia  is 
usually  substituted  for  it.  The  contributor  01  this  selected  one  dispensed  the  less 
proper  preparation  'liq.  ammon.  B.P.'  What  does  the  present  Mr.  Beasley  say  about 
this?  Spiritus  rorismarini  indicates  that  the  prescriber  is  or  was  an  old  Latin  scholar, 
since  he  has  genitived  the  first  syllable  of  rosmarinus^ros  marinu8=  roris  marini» 
rorismarini." 

88.  "A  double  strength  tincture  of  iodine  is  here  prescribed,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
every  reason.  An  authority  quotes:  'Tincture  of  aconite  (Fleming),  combined 
with  equal  volumes  of  tincture  of  iodine  (off.),  is  frequently  ordered  to  be  painted 
on  the  gupis  for  pain.'  Jliis  prescription,  therefore,  provides  that  variety  which 
gi-ves  the  'salt'  to  pharmaceutical  work,  inasmuch  as  it  also  differs  from  the  most 
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freqilently  demanded  combination  of  all;  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  tinctures 
of  aconite  and  iodine. 

89.  '^Recently  prescribed  by  one  of  London's  most  famous  surgeons.  Further 
research  into  the  mysteries  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  be  more  in  aooordance 
with  the  natural  employment  of  the  Divine  gift  of  reason  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
mankind  than  is  the  present  trend  of  some  medical  investigations  and  experiments 
Martindale  states  that  the  formula  given  in  the  Extra  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  prepan- 
tion  of  a  strong  infusion  of  comfrey  root  approximates  a  decoction;  this  was  acted 
upon  in  this  instance." 

90.  According  to  Lascoff,  who  published  this  and  the  ten  prescriptions  which 


dry  capsules. 

91.  The  best  way  to  dispense  this  prescription  is  to  melt  the  cacao  butter  and  the 
almond  oil,  then  dissolve  the  resorcin  in  a  few  drops  of  water  and  rub  it  up  thoroaghly 
with  the  precipitated  sulphur;  then  rub  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  on  a  stab,  Uttfeby 
little  with  the  melted  cacao  butter,  until  it  forms  a  nice,  smooth,  perfect  ointment. 

92.  This  prescription  looks  veiy  simple,  but  the  prescriptionist  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  when  he  rubs  the  two  ingredients  together,  they  form  a  gritty,  hard  oiot- 
ment,  which  is  absolutely  impossible  to  apply  to  any  sore.  Lascoff  found  that  &  few 
grains  of  powdered  acacia  added  to  the  balsam  Peru  and  mixed  with  the  sine  ointment, 
will  form  a  smooth,  soft  ointment. 

93.  The  resinous  fluidextract  is  insoluble  in  the  water,  but  if  this  and  the  tinctai? 
are  emulsionized  with  acacia,  glycerin  and  water,  and  are  added  to  a  ooncentrated 
aqdeous  solution  of  the  citrate,  a  sightly,  uniform  mixture  is  obtained. 

94.  Protargol  like  most  silver  salts  is  precipitated  bv  chloride,  so  the  dispense: 
used  theproportional  quantity  of  cocaine  nitrate  and  a  clear  solution  resulted. 

95.  Tne  mgredients  of  this  prescription  are  triturated  together  and  pat  ifito 
capsules,  the  combination  eventually  liquefied,  but  when  salol,  codeine  ana  caff ein- 
were  triturated  with  a  little  sugar  o^  muk  (2  grains  to  each  capsule),  and  then  witl 
the  antipyrine  and  lastly  with  the  pyramidon,  the  capsulatea  mixture  was  founti 
stable. 

96.  This  ointment  was  most  satisfactorily  prepared  by  melting  the  petrolatam  a 
a  corked  wide-mouth  bottle,  dissolving  the  oil  and  menthol  in  the  cnloTofonn  asd 
mixing  this  solution  with  the  melted  petrolatum. 

97.  This  mixture  should  never  be  dispensed,  as  Cushny  and  other  authorities 
report  that  the  filicic  acid  in  the  oleoresin  dissolves  in  the  castor  oil  and  bdng  absorbed, 
produces  blindness. 

98.  This  will  become  brown  and  eventually  blacky  if  made  from  ordinary  chemictk 
If  strictly  pharmacopoeial  salts  are  used,  the  blackenmg  is  retarded  for  five  or  six  davs- 
The  discoloration  is  due  partly  to  traces  of  iron  in  the  bicarbonate  and  partly  tc 
decomposition  of  the  salicylate  bv  the  alkali. 

99.  If,  in  preparing  these  pills,  ordinary  absorbent  diluents  are  used  vefv  hrp 
pills  are  the  result,  says  Dr.  Lascoff.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ichthyol  is  evaporai^i 
on  a  water-bath,  thus  losing  45  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight,  small  nicely  rounilt-' 
pills  result.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  whether  the  evaporation  of  the  ichthyu! 
will  cause  any  loss  in  its  activity. 

100.  This  mixture  was  found  difficult  to  mass  since  the  sodium  bensoate  refusal 
to  blend  with  the  other  ingredients.  By  emulsifying  the  terpinol  with  a  little  cal- 
cined magnesia  and  water  and  by  adding  the  benzoate  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  ^ 
water,  a  uniform  brown  mass  resulted. 
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PART  VII 


LABORATORY  EXERCISES 


INTRODUCTION 

Essential  to  the  making  of  an  allround  pharmacist  is  the  ability 
to  carry  out  pharmaceutic  operations,  and  any  thorough  course  of 
pharmaceutic  instruction  must  include  laboratory  exercises  as  well 
as  theories.  The  following  line  of  laboratory  work  has  been  used  with 
success  by  the  writer  for  the  past  two  decades,  and  in  order  to  secure  best 
results,  every  step  directed  on  the  following  pages  should  be  followed  by 
the  student,  particularly  the  calcuUUians,  which  are  intentionally  left 
incomplete.  To  carry  out  these  exercises,  the  student  should  have  access 
to  a  laboratory,  that  is,  a  room  provided  with  a  working  table,  provided 
with  gas,  Bunsen  burners  (p.  69),  water-bath  (p.  74),  fitering  or  retort 
stand  with^  appropriate  movable  rings  (p.  98),  and  a  Liebig  condenser 
(p.  96).  Every  drugnstore  should  possess  such  a  working  table  and 
appliances. 

The  special  apparatus  needed  to  carry  out  this  work  is  as  follows, 
and  should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  well-conducted  pharmacy: 


1  thermometer:  Centigrade  markings  on 
one  side;  Fahrenheit  on  the  other, 
markings  to  250*^0. 

1  pyknometer  of  about  26  mils  capacity. 

1  set  of  hydrometers;  one.  heavy  Baum^ 
degrees;  the  other,  lignt  Baum6  de- 
grees. 

1  hydrometer  cylinder. 

1  alcoholometer. 

1  set  Lovi>  beads. 

1  Mohr-Westphal  balance. 

1  prescription  balance. 

1  less  accurate  scale. 

1  package  (100)  4-inch  while  filter-paper. 

2  packages  (200)  6-inch  white  filter-paper. 
1  small  rolling-pin. 

1  lozenge  cutter. 

1  suppository  mold  (for  6  suppositories). 
1  suppository  compressing  machine. 
1  tin  plaster  dipper. 


1  8-inch  spatula. 
1  4-oz.  funnel. 
1  2-oz.  funnel. 
1  4-oz.  beaker. 

1  2-oz.  beaker. 

2  1-pint  Florence  flasks. 
1  4-oz.  Erlenmeyer  flask. 

1  piece  wire  gauze  for  heating,  6  by  6 
mches. 

1  16-oz.  porcelain  evaporating  dish. 

2  2-oz.  evaporating  fishes. 

1  glass  rod,  3  feet  long  (to  be  cut  into 

lengths). 
1  length,  about  3  feet,  glass  tubing. 
1  8-oz.  Wedgewood  mortar. 

1  1-pint  ^lass  percolator. 

2  8-oz.  wide-mouthed  bottles. 
1  pill  tile,  6  by  6  inches. 

1  oO-mil  graduate. 

1  set  of  weights,  50  Gm.  down. 

24  test-tubes,  6  by  H  inches. 


Of  this  list,  the  Baum^  hydrometers,  Lovi's  beads,  Mohr-Westphal 
balance,  and  suppository  compressing  machine,  since  expensive  and  not 
absolutely  essential,  can  be  omitted.  The  set  from  S-inch  spatula  on  can 
be  purchased  for  about  seven  dollars. 
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The  material  needed  for  the  experiments  is: 


2  oz.  copper  sulphate.  2  02. 

2  oz.  alum.  1  oz. 

^  lb.  ferrous  sulphate.  1  oz. 

H  lb.  sodium  sulphate.  H  oz. 

1  oz.  card  teeth.  1  oz. 

1  lb.  sugar^  granulated.  4  oz. 

1  oz.  benzoin.  1  oz. 

1  oz.  camphoi.  1  oz. 

1  oz.  zinc  oxide  C.P. 

1  lb.  gentian,  No.  30  powder. 

1  qt.  alcohol. 
J4  oz.  acetanilide. 

J^  oz.  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 
^  oz.  calomel. 
yi  oz.  resin  of  jalap. 
}i  oz.  powdered  gamboge. 
}i  oz.  phosphorus. 

1  oz.  powdered  althaea. 

1  oz.  powdered  glycyrrhiza. 

1  oz.  powdered  acacia. 
K  lb.  chloroform. 

2  oz.  powdered  potassium  chlorate. 
1  oz.  confectioner's  sugar. 

1  oz.  powdered  tragacanth.  1 
yi  oz.  soft  extract  of  belladonna.                     2 

2  oz.  butter  of  cacao.  1 
H  oz.  castor  oil.  1 
H  Ih.  glycerin.                                                  H  oz. 

2  oz  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate.        ^  lb. 
yi  oz.  stearic  acid.  H  oz. 

1  oz.  spermaceti.  H  oz. 

1  oz.  white  wax. 


4 

1 

1 

4  oz. 

lib. 

1  oz. 

1  oz. 
yi  oz. 
ii  oz. 

2 

1 
H  oz. 

Hlh. 
H  oz. 

1  oz. 
Moz. 

2oz. 


oz. 
oz. 


oz. 
oz. 
oz. 
oz. 


oil  of  sweet  almond. 

rose  water. 

powdered  borax. 

mercury. 

rose  honey. 

cod-liver  oil. 

rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

unslaked  lime. 

ammonia  water,  10  per  cent. 

sulphuric  acid  C.P. 

potassium  iodide. 

chlorinated  lime. 

exsiccated  sodium  phospluito. 

tartaric  acid. 

citric  acid. 

sodium  bicarbonate. 

mossy  zinc. 

hydrochloric  acid. 

nitric  acid. 

precipitated  zinc  carbonate. 

honey. 

iodine. 

lead  acetate. 

litharge. 

olive  oil. 

rosin. 

yellow  wax. 

corrosive  sublimate. 

lard. 

bismuth  subnitrate. 

white  castile  soap. 


CHAPTER  LIX 
GALENIC  PREPARATIONS 

THERMOMETER  TESTING 

Boiling-point  of  Water. — Take  two  thermometers,  one  with  Fahm* 
heit  and  the  other  with  Centigrade  scale.  Suspend  each  in  pint  flask, 
which  should  rest  on  wire  gauze  or  ring,  high  enough  to  permit  a  flame 
of  Bunsen  burner  underneath.  Have  in  the  fliask  about  150  mils  water, 
and  do  not  let  the  thermometers  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Apply  heat,  and  when'  water  boils  and  a  goodly  amount  of  steam 
is  passing  from  the  fliask,  read  the  height  of  mercury  in  each  ther- 
mometer. The  Fahrenheit  will  read  about  210*^;  the  Centigrade,  abwK 
98^.  If  much  below  these  points,  it  is  likely  due  to  part  of  the  the^ 
mometer  being  outside  the  flask  and  beyond  influence  of  steam  zone.  To 
insure  full  action  of  steam,  the  neck  of  the  flask  may  be  lengthened  by 
means  of  a  roll  of  stiflP  paper  or  by  inverting  over  flask  a  narrow  glas? 
percolator.  The  latter  method  is,  however,  not  highly  satisfactorr, 
first  because  of  danger  of  cracking  percolator;  second,  b^sause  ^  cod- 
densed  steam  drops  on  outside  of  flask. 

jVote.— Water  boils  at  212''F.  or  IWC.  at  seorlevel,  or  at  the  atm*- 
pheric  pressure  equal  to  760  millimeters  of  mercury.  (See  p.  87.)  H 
the  thermometer  is  tested  in  a  high  building  or  at  any  place  Ugher  than 
sea-level,  the  boiling-point  will  1^  less  than  the  standard. 
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There  is  no  mathematic  formula  expressing  relation  of  boiling- 
point  to  atmospheric  pressure  which  can  be  considered  a  true  law,  but 
Regnault  worked  out  a  table  of  boiling-points  under  different  pressures 
which  can  here  be  condensed  to  the  following  four  lines: 

Barometric  pressure.  Boiling-point  of  water, 

91.92  mm.  SO'^C. 

526.45  mm.  90^C. 

760.00  mm.  100°C. 

1520.00  mm.  120.4**C. 

To  this  can  be  added  the  statement  that  an  ascent  of  1080  feet  makes  a 
decrease  in  the  boiling-point  of  water  of  1°C. 

Melting-point  of  Ice. — Put  four-ounce  funnel  into  iron  ring  attached 
to  filtering  stand  and  place  two-ounce  beaker  beneath  it.  Break  ice 
into  pieces  about  size  of  a  pea,  and  fill  funnel  with  same.  Insert  in 
midst  of  ice  the  two  thermometers  used  in  boiling-point  experiment, 
and  let  stand  five  or  ten  minutes;  then  take  out  and  read  quickly.  The 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  should  read  32  degrees — the  Centigrade,  zero 
degrees. 

SPEOFIC  GRAVmr  OF  LIQUIDS 

First,  estimate  specific  gravity  as  follows: 

Take  a  one-ounce  graduate  and  carefully  tare  it.  "Tare**  means  to 
counterbalance  it — to  put  on  the  other  scale  just  enough  weights  so  that 
it  will  be  exactly  balanced. 

Now,  very  carefully  measure  into  it  exactly  one  fluidounce  of  water 
(distilled,  if  possible)  and  note  how  many  grains  the  water  weighs. 

Then  weigh  in  similar  manner  one  fluidounce  of  alcohol.  Estimate 
its  specific  gravity  by  comparison  of  its  weight  with  the  weight  of  the 
fluidounce  of  water,  and  then  looking  in  the  back  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
or  dispensatory,  find  the  table  showing  alcoholic  strength  according  to 
specific  gravity  (commonly  called  alcohol  table),  and  deduce  from  the 
specific  gravity  what  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  is. 

Lastly,  find  the  weight  of  a  fluidounce  of  glycerin  and  work  out  its 
specific  gravity  from  this  weight,  remembering  always  that  specific 
gravity  is  the  relative  weight  of  a  body  as  compared  to  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water. 

Then  do  same  work  more  accurately  by  means  of  pyknometer. 
(See  p.  48.)     The  necessary  data  to  be  obtained  are  as  follows: 

Water. — Weight  of  pyknometer  

Weight  of  pyknometer  filled  with  water 

A.  Weight  of  water  held  by  pyknometer  

Alcohol. — Weight  of  pyknometer  

Weight  of  pyknometer  filled  with  alcohol 

B.  Weight  of  alcohol  held  by  pyknometer 

Glycerin. — Weight  of  pyknometer 

Weight  of  pyknometer  filled  with  glycerin 

c.    Weight  of  glycerin  held  by  pyknometer 


CalcuUUiona. — Since  the  same  pyknometer  is  used  in  each  case, 
and  since  specific  gravity  means  how  many  times  heavier  than  water 
is  a  certain  substance,  we  find  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  by  dividing 
weight  of  alcohol  by  weight  of  same  volume  water: 
B     -5-     A     =     sp.  gr.  of  alcohol; 
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and  we  find  the  specific  gravity  of  glycerin  by  dividing  its  weight  by 
weight  of  same  volume  of  water. 

c     -^     A     =     sp.  gr.  of  glycerin. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. — ^Lastly,  fill  pyknometer  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  from  the  weight  of  turpentine  deduce  the  specific  gravity  of  that 
liquid,  viz.: 

Weight  of  pyknom-        by   weight   of   pyk-        specific  gravity. 

eter  filled  with  tur-  -^  nometer  filled   with  =   (How    many    times 
pentine  water  the  oil  of  turpentine 

is       heavier       than 
water.) 


Be  sure  to  wash  the  pyknometer  carefully  after  the  turpentine  experi- 
ment until  free  from  the  odor  of  that  oU. 

Remarks. — In  weighing^  give  value  to  centigrammes. 

Use  distiUed  water  in  all  specific  gravity  experiments.  In  weighing 
the  empty  pyknometer,  be  sure  it  is  absolutely  dry  (wipe  it  ¥ath  clean 
handkerchief)  both  inside  and  out. 

In  fiUing  it  vnih  any  liauid  be  sure  to  have  no  air-bubbles  in  the 
liquid  and  to  have  it  completely  filled  up  to  top  of  capillary  orifice  in 
stopper.  The  latter  is  accomplished  by  filling  almost  to  top  of  neck 
of  pyknometer,  and  then  suddenly  and  evenly  plunging  the  stopper 
into  the  neck.  The  excess  of  liquid  passes  through  capillary  to  top  of 
stopper,  and  is  carefully  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  filter-paper.  The  entire 
pyknometer  is  then  carefully  wiped  with  a  clean  handkerchief  and  then 
weighed. 

In  wiping  the  pyknometer  after  wiping  tops  of  stopper  the  heat  of 
hand  may  cause  expansion  of  liquid,  which  will  rise  through  capillarv 
to  top  of  stopper.  Do  not  wipe  off  this  excess,  but  weigh  it  on  top  of 
stopp)er. 

After  weighing,  empty  out  liquid  and  carefully  wash  out  pyknometer 
with  water  (and  alcohol  if  necessary),  and  dry  perfectly  before  filling 
with  another  liquid.  Water,  if  present,  will  contaminate  the  other 
liquid. 

In  accurate  work  the  temperature  at  which  pyknometer  is  filled 
should  be  noted,  and,  if  possible,  the  liquid  should  be  at  25°C. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  UQUIDS  WITH  HTDROKETER 

Take  three  tall  cyUnders  and  fill  about  three-quarters — the  first 
with  water,  the  second  with  alcohol,  the  third  with  glycerin. 

Take  two  hydrometers  (p.  49),  one  for  heavy  liquids,  the  oth^  for 
light  Uquids,  and  note  to  which  degree  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  each 
liquid — the  line  just  appearing  at  the  surface  of  liquid. 

Degrees  light.  Degrees  heaty. 

Water 

Alcohol 

Glycerin 

These  are  "degrees  Baum^,*'  and  calculate  therefrom  by  procese 
given  on  p.  50  the  specific  gravity  of  each  liquid.  From  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  alcohol  deduce  by  means  of  alcohol  table  given  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  its  alcoholic  percentage. 
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Remarks. — Be  sure  that  each  cylinder  is  perfectly  clean  and  dry 
before  pouring  liquids  in,  so  that  each  liquid  can  be  returned  to  container 
after  the  estimations,  absolutely  pure.  In  the  same  way  carefully 
clean  and  clry  each  hydrometer  before  transferring  to  another  Uquid. 

Avoid  air-bubbles  in  putting  hydrometers  into  liquids,  as  air  is  lighter 
than  the  liquids  and  air-bubbles  vitiate  results. 

As  the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  hydrometer  is  fully  explained 
on  p.  49,  nothing  but  the  actual  operation  is  here  given. 

With  Alcoholometer. — ^Take  very  tall  cylinder — a  long  narrow 
percolator  with  cork  in  neck  does  quite  nicely  at  a  pinch — and  fill  about 
nine-tenths  with  alcohol.  Sink  therein  the  alcoholometer  (p.  51)  and 
note  point  at  which  it  floats.  Note  the  two  scales  on  the  alcoholometer — 
one  the  alcoholic  percentage,  the  other,  its  value  in  "proof."  For 
"proof"  valuation  see  p.  692. 

With  Levi's  Beads. — Throw  a  handful  of  Eovi's  beads  into  water 
in  a  pint  graduate.  Some  will  sink,  some  will  float  on  surface,  and  per- 
haps one  will  float  midway  in  liquid.  Take  out  those  on  the  surface 
and  all  will  be  found  to  have  specific  gravity  Less  than  water;  those  which 
have  sunk  have  specific  gravity  greater  than  water,  while  the  one  floating 
will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  water.  Carefully  dry  and  repeat  with  any 
other  liquid  if  desired. 

'^th  Mohr's  Balance. — Take  Mohr's  balance  (p.  52),  and  note  that 
the  sinker  in  air  is  exactly  counterpoised  by  weight  on  other  end.  Put 
watei"  into  cylinder,  and  immerse  sinker  therein.  Note  that  the  buoyant 
force  of  the  water  presses  sinker  upward.  Place  largest  weight  on 
notch  directly  over  place  from  which  sinker  is  suspended,  when  equili- 
brium will  be  restored.  If  desired,  the  volume  of  the  sinker  can  be 
measured  by  sinking  it  into  water  contained  in  a  burette  and  noting 
rise  of  water;  the  weight  of  weight  which  restores  equilibrium  may  then 
be  taken,  in  which  event  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  volume  of  the  sinker, 
expressed  in  cubic  centimeters,  is  just  the  same  as  number  of  grammes 
be  that  the  weight  weighs. 

(The  portion  of  the  work  just  given  is  optional.) 

Having  gotten  the  balance  into  equiUbrium  by  placing  weight  in 
notch  over  point  of  suspension,  take  sinker  out  of  water,  dry,  and  im- 
merse in  alcohol.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  weight  and  sinker  are 
heavier  than  the  buoyant  force  of  the  alcohol..  Move  weight  to  next 
notch  toward  middle  of  beam  (nine-tenths  the  distance  between  central 
knife-edge  and  point  of  suspension  of  sinker).  It  will  still  be  too  heavy. 
Move  to  next  notch  (eight-tenths  the  total  distance).  That  will  be 
a  trifle  too  light,  showing  that  the  alcohol  is  something  over  eight- 
tenths  as  heavy  as  water  (over  sp.  gr.  0.800).  Use  the  two  smaller 
weights — one  one-tenth  as  heavy  as  the  first,  the  other  one-tenth  as 
heavy  as  the  second.  The  number  of  notch  on  which  the  second  will 
all  but  produce  equilibrium  will  give  the  second  decimal  point  of  the 
specific  gravity  (thus,  if  it  all  but  balances  on  notch  No.  2,  the  specific 
gravity  will  be  0.820).  Then,  with  the  third  weight,  bring  balance  to 
perfect  equilibrium,  and  use  this  notch  number  as  the  third  decimal 
point  place. 

Immerse  dried  sinker  into  glycerin,  and  weigh  as  before.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  liquid  will  buoy  up  the  beam  even  when  the  heaviest 
^weight  is  placed  in  the  notch  directly  over  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  sinker;  that  the  buoyant  force  of  glycerin  is  greater  than  that  of 
^vater.    Therefore,  leaving  the  heaviest  weight  on  the  notch  over  point 
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of  suspension  of  sinker,  where  it  represents  the  specific  gravity  1.000, 
take  the  mate  to  the  heaviest  weight  and  place  it  on  the  notch  where 
it  most  nearly  balances  the  beam — ^if,  when  on  notch  three,  it  is  too 
heavy,  then  put  it  on  notch  two,  and  if  this  is  a  trifle  too  light,  consider 
the  specific  grayity  "as  1.20,  and  fill  out  the  second  and  third  weights  on 
the  appropriate  notches  as  in  the  alcohol  experiment.  In  tlus  way 
deduce  the  specific  gravity  of  glycerin. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Solids. — ^As  learned  on  p.  53,  the  two  important 
methods  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  are,  first,  comparing 
th^  weight  of  a  solid  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  dividing  weight  in  air  by  loss  of  weight  of  the  solid  in  water. 
In  the  latter  case  we  divide  by  loss  of  weight  in  water  because,  according 
to  the  Archimedes  theorum  (p.  54),  loss  of  weight  in  water  equals  the 
weight  of  water  displaced  when  the  body  is  immersed  in  water;  also 
equals  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  bulk  of  body  immersed. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  work  is  given  in  the  hope  of  proving 
the  Archimedes  theorum  to  the  student: 

1.  Take  20  Gm.  brass  weight  and  weigh  in  air  with  other  weights  to 
prove  it  is  20  Gm. 

Then  take  test-tube  and  half  fill  it  with  water,  marking  water-level 
by  a  scratch  with  a  file  or  with  a  piece  of  string  or  rubber  band.  Then 
sink  therein  the  20  Gm.  brass  weight,  to  which  a  silk  thread  is  attached. 
The  water  will  rise,  the  amount  displaced  being,  of  course,  exactly  equal 
to  the  bulk  (the  volume)  of  the  weight.  Mark  point  to  which  water 
water  rises  as  the  original  level  of  water  was  marked.  Then  remove 
weight  carefully,  bring  water  in  test-tube  to  original  level  if  any  is  lost 
in  removing  weight,  and  pour  in  water  from  graduate  to  highest  mark, 
and  thus  measure  in  mils  the  amount  of  water  displaced. 

Since  1  mil  distilled  water  weighs  1  Gm.  we  can  put  down — 

20  Gm.  brass  weight  displaces mils  water. 

has  same  volume  as mils  water. 

has  same  volume  as :  Gm.  water. 

Since  specific  gravity  is  telling  how  many  times  heavier  a  substance 
is  than  the  same  bulk  of  water,  we  can  deduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
brass  thus: 

Weight  of  Weight  of  same  8p.  gr. 

brass  volume  of  water  of  brass. 

(20  Gm.)  -^ 

Now,  take  same  brass  weight,  hang  to  the  hook  from  which  the  scale 
of  the  balance  is  suspended,  immerse  in  water  contained  in  a  beaker 
held  independent  of.  the  hanging  scale  pan,  and  weigh  immersed  in 
water. 

As  in  the  experiment  with  the  Mohr's  balance,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  brass  weighs  less  in  water  than  in  air,  due  to  the  buoyant  force  of 
the  water.  Weight  in  air  minus  weight  in  water  equals  loss  of  weif^ 
in  waier. 

If  the  operation  is  conducted  with  care,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the 
loss  of  weight  of  brass  in  water  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  weight  of  tite  waUr 
displaced  in  the  previous  experiment,  thus  proving  the  .Aj-chimede? 
theorem.  Lastly,  the  loss  of  weight  in  water  equals  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  hence,  when  more  convenient,  instead  of  find* 
ing  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  by  the  test-tube  experiment, 
we  can  weigh  the  substance  in  water  and  deduce  specific  gravity  ai 
follows: 
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Weight  brass  in  air  -r-  Loss  weight  brass  in  water  =  Sp.  gr.  of  brass. 
Specific  Gravity  of  Wax, — To  estimate  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
by  ''loss  of  weight  in  water,"  the  substance  must  be  completely  im- 
mersed. Wax  and  many  other  substances  float  on  water,  and  to  get 
the  specific  gravity  of  such  a  body,  it  has  to  be  forced  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water  by  means  of  an  appropriate  weight,  say  the  20  Gm.  weight 
of  the  preceding  experiment.  The  loss  in  weight  of  such  a  sinker  under 
water  then  enters  into  the  calculation,  rendering  it  somewhat  more 
diflicult,  as  the  following  data  must  be  taken: 

Weight  of  wax  in  air Gm. 

Weight  of  20  Gm.  brass  weight  in  air Gm. 

Weight  of  both  together  in  air Gm. 

Weight  of  both  together  in  water Gm. 

Loss  of  weight  of  both  together  in  water Gm. 

Loss  of  weight  of  brass  alone  in  water Gm. 

Loss  of  weight  of  wax  alone  in  water Gm. 

Then  apply  rule: 
Weight  of  wax  in  air  -r-  Loss  of  weight  of  wax  in  water  =  Sp.  gr.  of  wax. 

Remarks, — In  performing  this  experiment,  the  wax  must  be  firmly 
attached  to  the  silk  thread  by  which  the  brass  weight  is  susp)ended, 
and  both  immersed  well  under  water,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment. 
In  all  cases  of  this  kind  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  removing  all 
air-bubbles  from  the  immersed  solids,  as  such  bubbles  render  the  solids 
more  buoyant,  and  hence  vitiate  the  results. 

When  wax  data  are  worked  out,  there  will  be  noticed  what  seems  at 
first  an  astonishing  fact — that  the  wax  loses  more  weight  in  water  than  it 
actually  possessed  in  air.  This  can,  however,  be  understood  if  we  re- 
member that  weight  is  a  purely  relative  state;  that  it  represents  the  down- 
ward force  of  the  earth's  gravitation  exerted  on  a  solid  with  naught  but 
the  air  to  interpose.  On  the  other  hand,  when  immersed  in  water,  the 
buoyant  force  of  that  liquid — the  repelling  force  of  its  molecules — 
pushes  the  solids  up  the  same  time  that  gravitation  is  drawing  it  davm. 

In  the  case  of  solids  lighter  than  water,  the  upward  force  of  the  water 
is  greater  than  the  downward  force  of  the  earth;  hence  the  ''loss  of  weight 
in  water''  is  greater  than  "the  weight  in  air." 

SpecifiAi  Gravity  of  Alum. — Many  solids  dissolve  in  water,  and  these 
cannot  be  weighed  in  water,  hence  in  such  cases  the  specific  gravity  of 
such  solids  must  be  determined  by  weighing  the  solid  in  some  liquid 
in  which  it  will  not  dissolve.  In  this  case  we  employ  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  just  been  taken  with  the 
pyknometer. 

The  alum  susp)ended  by  silk  thread  is  weighed  in  air,  then  is  immersed 
in  a  beaker  containing  oil  of  turpentine,  and  weighed,  when  we  get  the 
following  data: 

Weight  of  alum  in  air  Gm. 

Weight  of  alum  in  turpentine  Gm. 

Loss  of  weight  of  alum  in  turpentine  Gm. 

If  we  divide  the  weight  of  the  alum  in  air  by  its  loss  of  weight  in  turpen- 
tine, we  find  how  many  times  heavier  it  is  than  oil  of  turpentine.  This 
we  do  not  care  to  know;  what  we  want  to  know  is,  how  many  times  heav- 
ier it  is  than  water;  hence  we  must  indirectly  estimate  what  the  loss  of 
w^eight  of  the  alum  would  be  in  water.  This  we  can  figure  out  by  the 
following  proportion: 
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r  as  the  sp.  gr.  \  ;-  /  to  the  sp.  gr.  \  -^  /  the  loss  of  weight  \  j-  /  to  the  loss  of  ] 
1  of  turpentine  /      \      of  water      /      \      in  turpentine      /      \  weight  is  water ' 

:  1.000  ::  :  x 

a  b  c 

b  X  c 

X  ■■  

a 

Having  thus  deduced  loss  of  weight  of  alum  in  water,  we  estimate  its 

specific  gravity  by  the  regular  rule: 

Weight  in  air  of  alum  -r-  Loss  of  weight  in  water  =  Sp.  gr.  of  alum. 

PHARMACEUTIC  MANUFACTURING 

HAKE  GRANULATED  COPPER  SULPHATE 

Copper  sulphate 25  Gm. 

Water 35  mils 

Put  copper  sulphate  into  pint  flask,  add  the  water,  and  dissolve  by 
aid  of  heat,  putting  flask  over  Bunsen  burner  on  wire  gauze.  When 
dissolved,  filter  through  plaited  filter  into  pint  evaporating  dish.  Put 
dish  on  wire  gauze,  and  evaporate  with  constant  stirring  until  pellicle 
forms  on  surface.  Then  take  from  heat  and  stir  constantly  until  cold. 
Throw  mass  on  plain  filter,  and  when  mother  liquor  has  drained  oS, 
open  filter  and  dry  granules  between  sheets  of  paper. 

Notes. — Folding  plaited  paper  see  p.  133. 

Pellicle, — The  "  scum  "  of  crystals  forming  on  siuf ace  of  the  evaporat- 
ing liquid. 

Plain  Filter.— See  p.  133. 

Wet  both  filters  with  water  before  using. 

Avoid  formation  of  white^  powder  (the  exsiccated  salt)  on  edges  of 
the  liquid. 

The  mother  liqiu)ry  after  filtration,  can  be  thrown  away.     (See  p.  148. 
Avoid  use  of  iron  spatula  in  all  this  work  with  chemicals.     Use  glass  rod 
whenever  possible. 

HAKE  GRANULATED  ALUM 

Alum 25  Gm. 

Water 25  mils 

'  Dissolve  the  alum  in  the  water  in  pint  flask,  as  directed  in  granu- 
lated copper  sulphate,  filter  into  pint  evaporating  dish,  and  evaporate 
on  wire  gauze  with  constant  stirring  untU  pellicle  forms.  Collect  gran- 
ules on  plain  filter — in  short,  treat  exactly  as  granulated  copper  sulphate. 
Remarks. — The  only  additional  precaution  is  to  avoid  evaporating 
too  far,  as  a  sticky  mass  (partially  exsiccated  alum)  will  result. 

HAKE  GRANULATED  POTASSTOH  CHLORATE 

Dissolve  25  Gm.  potassium  chlorate  in  65  mils  water  in  pint  flask, 
filter  through  plaited  filter  into  pint  evaporating  dish,  and  evaporate  oa 
water-ixUh  until  pellicle  forms.  Stir  until  cold,  and  collect  granules 
on  plain  filter  as  in  granulated  copper  sulphate. 

Remarks. — Water-hath,— See  p.  74. 

Used  because  the  chlorate  must  not  be  heated  intensely,  lest  it  de- 
composes—KC103=KC1  +  30. 

Note   the  different  solubility  of  these  three  salts  in    hot  water 

BIAKE  GRANULATED  FERROUS  SULPHATE 

Copperas 25  Gm. 

Water 25  mils 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 1.25  mils  (about  20  drops) 

Card  teeth sufficient  quantity 

Alcohol 6  mils 
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Place  the  ferrous  sulphate  in  pint  flask,  add  the  water  mixed  with 
the  acid,  and  lastly  add  a  pinch  of  card  teeth;  warm  gently  on  wire 
gauze  over  Bunsen  burner  until  dissolved  and  the  solution  is  a  green 
color.  Then  filter  through  plaited  filter  into  tared  evaporating  dish, 
and  evaporate  on  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  weighs  38  Gm.  Then  stir 
constantly  until  cool  and  throw  mass  on  to  funnel  stopped  with  plug 
of  absorbent  cotton. 

When  the  granules  are  completely  drained  of  the  mother  liquor, 
pour  the  alcohol  on  the  granules,  and  when  this  is  dramed,  throw  gran- 
ules on  filter-paper  and  dry  quickly  without  aid  of  heat. 

Remarks. — This  is  practically  the  official  process  for  making  Ferri 
Sulphas  Granulatus,  U.S.P.     (See  p.  608.) 

Card  teeth  are  pieces  of  bright  iron  wire,  and  a  "pinch"  means  2  to  5 
Gm.  When  these  are  added  to  the  solution  in  the  presence  of  the  acid, 
hydrogen  is  produced  (note  evolution),  and  this  reduces  any  ferric 
sulphate  present  in  the  copperas  to  ferrous  sulphate.  This  change  is 
easily  noted  in  the  conversion  of  the  brownish  liquid  to  a  pure  green 
tint. 

Tared  dish  means  that  the  evaporating  dish  must  first  be  weighed, 
and  it  is  well  to  mark  with  lead-pencil  its  weight  on  the  outside  of  the 
dish.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  until  dish  and  contents  weigh  the 
weight  of  the  dish  plus  38  Gm. 

Sand-bath. — Any  flat  dish  containing  sand  will  do.     (See  p.  73.) 

Collection  of  OraniUes. — Observe,  instead  of  using  a  plain  filter,  the 
granules  are  collected  on  a  plug  of  cotton  in  neck  of  funnel.  This  is  to 
get  the  water  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  since  green  ferrous  sulphate  is 
very  easily  converted  (at  least  partially)  into  red-brown  ferric  sulphate, 
especially  when  water  is  present. 

Washing  with  alcohol  is  done  to  remove  last  traces  of  water,  and 
the  granules,  when  thrown  on  filter-paper,  are  wet  with  alcohol  and 
not  with  water.  Alcohol  being  more  volatile,  the  granules  dry  more 
quickly. 

Dry  at  Low  Heat. — No  artificial  heat  must  be  used,  else  the  green 
granules  will  change  to  a  white  powder — ^to  the  effloresced  salt.  So 
-soon  as  dry,  the  granules  should  be  bottled. 

Granular  salts  are  preferable  to  crystals  in  prescription  work,  because 
more  easy  to  weigh  and  to  dissolve.  They  usually  save  the  necessity 
of  powdering  in  a  mortar. 

MAKE  CRYSTALLINE  SODIUM  SULPHATE 

Dissolve  50  Gm.  sodium  sulphate  in  20  mils  warm  water  (not  boiling) 
in  pint  flask,  and  filter  into  beaker  glass.  Let  stand,  and  note  sudden 
formation  of  crystals  with  evolution  of  some  heat.  Let  stand  until 
next  day,  and  then  collect  crystals  on  plain  filter  and  dry.  The  mother 
liquor  which  drains  off  may  be  evaporated  some  and  may  yield  another 
batch  of  crystals,  though  not  so  fine  nor  so  pure  as  the  first. 

Remarks. — The  sudden  formation  of  crystals  occurs  only  when 
conditions  are  just  right.     (See  p.  443.) 

Filtration. — In  all  cases  where  filtration  is  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
a  liquid,  a  plaited  filter  is  used.  In  case  the  solid  part — be  it  in  the  form 
of  granules,  crystals,  or  precipitates — are  wanted,  plain  filters  are  em- 
ployed. (See  p.  133.)  Whenever  aqueous  liquids  are  to  be  filtered, 
ttie  filter-paper  should  be  first  wet  with  water. 
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MAKE  CRYSTALUNE  FERRdUS  SULPHATE 

Put  25  Gm.  copperas  in  pint  flask,  and  add  thereto  25  mils  wat«r 
and  5  mils  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  a  pinch  of  card  teeth,  and  dissolve 
with  gentle  heat.  Filter  into  beaker,  and  put  in  a  pinch  of  card  teeth 
and  let  stand  until  good  "crop"  of  crystals  are  obtained.  (Say,  one 
to  three  days.)     Collect  these  on  plain  filter  and  dry. 

Remarks. — This  process  resembles  making  granulated  ferrous  sul- 
phate, for  remember  that  granules  £u-e  merely  minute  crystals.  (See 
p.  151.) 

Card  teeth  are  added  to  filtered  liquid  to  keep  the  crystallizing  ferrou? 
sulphate  from  being  oxidized  to  ferric  sulphate.  They  should  be  care- 
fully removed  from  the  finished  crystals. 

The  mother  liquor  may  be  concentrated;  when  more,  but  poorffj 
crystals  are  obtained. 

MAKE  ROCK  CARDT 

Dissolve  25  Gm.  sugar  in  10  mils  water  by  means  of  gentle  heat  in 
Erlenmeyer  flask;  transfer,  without  filtering,  into  test-tube,  stick  a 
glass  rod  or  piece  of  twine  therein,  and  let  stand  several  days.  The 
sugar  will  crystallize  on  sides  of  tube  and  on  rod  in  large  crystals. 

Remarks. — The  sugar  solution  (syrup)  is  too  thick  to  filter.  Rock 
candy  is  made  commercially  by  pouring  such  a  thick  syrup  into  wooden 
vats  containing  frames  strung  with  cord,  and  the  sugar  in  crystalliziDg 
deposits  on  the  cords,  making  the  rock  candy  in  strings.  The  cord  acts 
as  a  nucleus.  •  (See  p.  148.) 

MAKE  EXSICCATED  ALUM 
Recipe. — ^Alum,  in  small  pieces 20  Gm. 


To  make..      U  Gm. 

Place  the  alum  in  a  tared  shallow  porcelain  dish  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
layer,  and  heat  it  on  a  sand-bath  until  it  liquefies.  Then  continue  the 
application  of  a  moderate  heat,  with  constant  stirring,  until  aqueous 
vapor  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  and  a  dry,  white,  porous  mass  weighinit 
11  Gm.  is  obtained.  When  cold,  reduce  the  product  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  iden- 
tical with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Remarks. — Exsiccation  is  driving  ofiP  water  of  crystallization  from 
a  crystal,  and  is  here  directed  to  be  performed  to  show  the  student  that 
a  dry  crystal  does  contain  water,  and  that  in  lai^e  amounts. 

On  heating,  the  crystal  liquefies  by  dissolving  in  the  crystal  water, 
and  on  further  heating  the  water  can  be  seen  to  vaporize,  and  if  wanted, 
the  steam  can  be  condensed  on  some  cold  siuf  ace.  The  loss  of  water  i* 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  20  Gm.  of  crystal  alum  yields  only  11  Gm.  dried 
alum,  representing  a  loss  of  9  Gm.  of  water,  or  45  per  cent- — %o  X 100 =4o 
per  cent. 

What  is  the  actual  percentage  of  water  in  KjAlsCSOO^+ZiHjO. 
Estimation  by  molecular  weight  (p.  363). 

The  dish  must  be  tared  and  the  mass  heated  imtil  it  weighs  11  Gm. 
plus  weight  of  dish.  Be  sure  to  wipe  all  sand  off  dish  before  wdghiof- 
and  also  scrape  all  adhering  alum  from  stirring  rod  and  put  into  dish. 

Stirring  the  tough  mass  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Best  accom- 
plished by  holdng  a  glass  rod  firnily  down  across  top  of  dish  and  stimni: 
with  a  smaUer  rod. 
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HAKE  EXSICCATED  FERROUS  SULPHATE 

Recipe. — ^Ferrous  sulphate,  in  coarse  powder 20  Gm. 

Allow  the  salt  to  effloresce  at  a  temperature  of  about  40**C.,  in  dry  air, 
and  then  heat  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  on  a  water-bath,  constantly  stirring, 
until  the  product  weighs  about  13  Gm.  Lastly,  reduce  the  residue  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  transfer  it  at  once  to  perfectly  dry,  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi- 
cal with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Remarks. — Effloresce,  losing  water  of  crystallization  at  low  tempera- 
tures (p.  151).  Effloresce  and  finally  exsiccate  at  low  temperature,  to 
avoid  possible  oxidation. 

Note  change  from  green  crystals  to  a  gray-white  powder. 

Note  loss  in  weight  from  20  Gm.  to  13  Gm.,  a  loss  of  7  Gm.  water, 
or  35  per  cent.  (%o  X 100  =  35). 

This  is  not  all  the  water  in  the  crystals.  Estimate  by  molecular 
weight  percentage  in  FeSOi+THsO. 

SUBUKE  BENZOIC  ACID 

Take  benzoin  (say,  6  to  10  Gm.),  rub  with  about  twice  the  quantity 
of  sand,  and  put  in  tin  ointment  box.  Cover  with  paper  cornucopeia, 
and  heat  on  sand-bath  not  exceeding  120^C.  for  an  hour.  Then  open 
paper  and  note  small  shining  crystals  (Fig.  149). 

Remarks. — Svblimation.    (See  p.  106.) 

For  condensing  the  vapor  of  solids,  cool  air  is  usually  sufficient. 
Avoid  high  heat,  as  it  causes  decomposition,  with  formation  of  very 
irritating  vapors. 

SUBUKE  CAMPHOR 

Take  lump  of  camphor  (5  to  10  Gm.)  and  put  in  small  evaporating 
dish.  Cover  same  with  small  inverted  funnel,  which  should  fit  inside 
the  dish,  and  place  over  neck  of  same  the  beaker.  Place  on  water-bath 
and  heat.  The  camphor  sublimes,  and  its  vapors  condense  in  fimnel  and 
beaker  in  handsome  crystals  (Fig.  107). 

POWDER  FOLDING  AND  WRAPPING 

Camphor 5  Gm.  (powder  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol). 

Zinc  oxide 5  Gm. 

Triturate  together  in  mortar,  divide  by  eye  into  12  papers,  fold,  put 
into  box,  and  wrap  box,  making  neat  package. 

Remarks. — Powdering  camphor  is  an  example  of  pulverization  by 
intervention  (p.  118). 

Folding  of  Powder  Papers. — Crease  all  papers,  lay  down  evenly, 
and  proceed  as  on  p.  285. 

Wrap  box  in  paper  neatly,  as  explained  on  p.  286. 

The  division  of  the  powders  can  be  gotten  accurately  only  by  weighing 
each  separately.     In  this  case  each  powder  should  weigh — 

54-5 

-^  =  Gm.,  or  0.83  Gm. 

The  process  is  not  difficult  after  one  becomes  expert  at  it.  In  this  case 
divide  by  eye  (see  p.  285),  and  then  prove  the  uncertainty  of  this  plan 
by  weighing  three  finished  powders  taken  at  random. 
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DRUG  GRINDING 

Reduce  gentian  root  by  means  of  mill  or  iron  mortar  to  a  No.  30 
powder,  using  a  No.  30  sieve  in  the  work.  Take  50  Gm.  of  the  powder 
and  make  into  a  neat  package.      (See  p.  289.) 

MAKE  FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN 

Gentian 50  Gm. 

Diluted  alcohol,  U.S.? q.8. 

Put  drug  into  pint  evaporating  dish,  and  moisten  with  50  mils  dilute 
alcohol;  put  into  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle,  cork,  and  let  stand  forty- 
eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

PERCOLATION 

Take  percolator,  put  cork  and  percolating  tubing  (p.  164)  into  neck, 
and  pour  water  in  to  see  if  it  leaks.  If  it  does  not  leak,  pour  out  wat^r, 
remove  the  cork  and  tubing  and  wipe  percolator  dry;  insert  plug  of  cottor. 
in  neck  of  percolator  and  a  layer  of  cotton  on  that.  Then  pour  in  the 
moist  gentian  and  pack  firmly  with  gentle  and  uniform  pressure.  Then 
cut  a  piece  of  filter-paper  so  as  to  fit  inside  the  percolator,  and  place  this 
on  top  of  the  packed  drug,  laying  a  piece  of  glass — glass  stopper — on  top 
to  hold  the  paper  down.  Then  fit  the  rubber  tubing  and  cork  to  percola- 
tor again,  place  percolator  on  ring  (p.  160)  pour  on  the  drug  100  to  150 
mils  diluted  alcohol,  and  cover  top  of  percolator  in  some  way  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Place  percolator  tubing  into  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
which  has  been  previously  graduated  to  40  mils.  Let  percolation  proofed 
at  the  rate  of  2  to  5  drops  a  minute,  regulating  the  flow  by  raising  the  re- 
ceiver if  it  runs  too  rapidly,  or  lowering  same  if  it  runs  too  slowly.  When 
40  mils  of  percolate  have  dropped  through,  let  the  percolate  drop  into  pint 
flask  and  cork  the  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  first  percolate,  labding 
it  "reserved  portion.'*  Continue  percolating  into  pint  flask  until  the  druf 
is  exhausted  (perhaps  more  than  a  pint  of  percolate  will  be  neoe^ary), 
and  when  this  accomplished,  cork  the  pint  flask  and  label  "weak  percolate" 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  the  first  menstruum  (the  diluted  alcohol; 
passes  through  the  drug,  more  menstruum  is  poured  on,  care  being  taken 
always  to  have  some  menstruum  covering  the  drug.  When  the  drug  is 
exhausted,  the  weak  percolate  is  to  be  distilled. 

Remarks. — Percolation. — For  full  description,  see  p.  161. 

Testing  Percolator  Fittings. — ^This  is  essential,  for  if  the  tube  leaks 
the  percolation  will  prove  a  messy  business. 

Plug  with  Cotton. — This  can  best  be  done  with  a  long  glass  rod  w 
tube,  though  a  piece  of  wire  answers.  The  percolator  must  be  perfectly 
dry. 

Handling  the  Drug. — Grind  to  only  No.  30  powder ,  because  the  cell? 
of  gentian  are  large,  and  most  of  them  are  ruptured  when  in  No.  3^' 
powder.     (See  p.  117.) 

Moistened  before  packing,  so  as  to  permit  the  drug-cells  te  swell 
If  put  in  percolator  dry  and  menstruum  then  poured  on,  the  drug  swells 
so  much  that  percolation  is  impeded.     (See  p.  161.) 

Pack  Drug  Evenly. — If  one  side  is  packed  more  loosely  than  the  other, 
the  menstruum  will  run  down  the  looser  side,  and  that  tightly  packed 
will  not  be  exhausted.  Uneven  packing  is  shown  in  the  descent  of  tl* 
first  menstruum  through  the  drug.  Should  pass  down  in  a  perfect  rinf- 
(See  p.  162.) 
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Percolation. — Do  not  pack  too  tigkUy,  else  the  percolate  will  drop 
too  slowly.  Sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  the  percolate  re- 
fuses to  drop,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  empty  out  drug  and  pack 
again.  Sometimes  the  percolate  can  be  "coaxed"  into  dropping  by  apply- 
ing suction  at  end  of  tube,  or  by  filling  percolator  with  menstruum.  If 
the  first  40  mils  heavy  percolate  can  be  gotten  through,  the  lighter  weak 
percolate  will  usually  run  without  trouble. 

FiUer-^aper  on  top,  to  keep  upper  layer  of  powder  from  floating  to  top 
of  menstruum.     Glass  weight  holds  the  filter-paper  down. 

Reserve  First  40  Mils, — If  properly  percolated  the  first  40  mils  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  soluble  principles  of  about  40  Gm.  of  drug. 

Percolate  to  Exhaustion, — The  strength  of  the  remaining  10  Gm. 
of  drug  is  hard  to  remove,  requiring  about  ten  times  the  amount  of 
menstruum  as  does  the  reserved  portion.  Percolate  until  the  drops  of 
liquid  are  only  a  faint  straw  color  and  almost  devoid  of  bitterness. 

Menstruum. — The  solvent  used  in  exhausting  drug.  In  this  case 
the  menstruum  is  diluted  alcohol,  U.S.P. — equal  volumes  of  alcohol 
and  water. 

Keep  Drug  Covered  with  Menstruum, — If  not,  the  menstruum  in  the 
upper  layers  evaporates,  leaving  fissures,  and  when  fresh  menstruum 
is  poured  on,  it  will  run  through  the  fissures  rather  than  through  the  drug. 

Distillation  of  Weak  Percolate. — Fit  pint  flask  about  half  filled 
with  weak  percolate  with  a  cork,  bore  hole  through  cork  with  rat-tail 
file  or  with  cork-cutter,  and  in  this  hole  snugly  fit  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
beat  to  an  angle  of  60  degrees;  pass  the  other  end  of  this  tube  through 
hole  in  a  cork,  fitting  into  neck  of  Liebig  condenser. 

Immerse  flask  in  water-bath,  preventing  direct  contact  with  bottom 
by  having  rest  on  wad  of  paper.  Connect  flask  and  condenser,  fastening 
latter  in  place  with  appropriate  clamps,  and  pass  a  stream  of  water  through 
condenser,  entering  from  the  lower  end  and  emerging  from  top.  Get 
water  either  from  water  main  or  by  syphoning  from  pan  of  water  placed 
on  shelf. 

Start  heat  under  water-bath  and  continue  lively  heat,  replenishing 
water  in  bath  when  necessary.  Collect  distillate  in  second  pint  flask, 
and  continue  distillation  until  over  half  of  the  weak  percolate  has  dis- 
tilled over.  Then  pour  residue  in  pint  evaporating  dish,  and  evaporate 
on  water-bath  with  constant  stirring  until  residue  is  of  the  consistency 
of  soft  extract. 

Remarks. — Rig  up  distilling  apparatus  as  on  p.  95. 

For  glass  bending  and  cork  boring,  see  p.  97. 

Condensing  water  run  in  lower  end  of  condenser — not  the  upper  end, 
as  the  heated  water  rises  and  must  be  removed  from  highest  level. 

Ofdy  about  three-fourths  of  the  percolate  is  distilled,  since  percolate 
is  only  half  alcohol,  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  save.  Since  the  water 
is  of  no  value,  we  evaporate  it  in  open  air,  as  it  will  evaporate  more 
quickly  that  way  than  by  distillation. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  distillate  can  be  estimated  by  taking  its 
specific  gravity  and  referring  to  alcohol  table  in  the  pharmacopceia. 

Do  not  have  the  distilling  flask  fuU  of  percolate,  as  it  will  distil  too 
slowly  or  froth  over  into  condenser.  If  you  have  a  pint  of  percolate 
or  over,  add  same  to  distilling  flask  in  portions,  poiuing  in  new  portions 
as  that  part  already  in  flask  has  evaporated. 

Evaporate  Residue  with  Corhstant  Stirring. — Remember  that  the  residue 
is  now  aqueous,  and  that  you  cannot  boil  water  on  a  water-bath.    Re- 
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member  that  evaporation  below  the  boiling-point  can  be  rapidly  accom- 
plished only  by  constant  stirring.  If  the  dish  is  left  on  water-bath 
without  stirring,  the  evaporation  will  be  very  slow. 

Finishing. — The  soft  extract  is  dissolved  in  the  reserve  portion,  and 
the  mixture  poured  into  a  graduate.  The  evaporating  dish  is  washed 
out  with  about '5  mils  diluted  alcohol,  and  this  poured  into' the  graduate, 
and  then  enough  diluted  alcohol  is  added  to  make  finished  fluidextract 
measure  50  mils.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred,  and  so  made 
constitutes  Fluidextract  of  Gentian,  U.S.P. 

Remarks. — The  weak  percolate  is  evaporated  to  soft  extract — ^most  of 
the  water  is  driven  from  it — ^lest  that  water  precipitate  some  of  the 
principles  dissolved  in  the  reserved  portion. 

The  finished  fluidextract  is  usually  filtered  after  standing  some  months. 
All  large  manufacturers  let  their  fluidextracts  thus  "age"  for  from  sx 
months  to  a  year,  so  that  when  bottled  and  shipped,  no  further  precipita- 
tion is  apt  to  occur. 

MAKE  FLUIDEXTRACT  GENTIAN  BT  REPERCOLATION 

The  method  of  making  fluidextract  by  repercolation  is  given  because 
of  its  historical  interest.  The  writer  (Arny  and  Oxley,  A.Ph.A.,  58, 
1910, 1104)  has  shown  that  in  the  hands  of  the  average  worker,  the  process 
of  repercolation  does  not  yield  a  product,  1000  mils  of  which  represents 
1000  grammes  of  drug.  Recognizing  this  fact  the  present  pharmaoopceia 
does  not  recommend  the  use  of  repercolation  in  making  fluidextracts 
but  suggests  a  variety  of  fractional  percolation.  For  details  see  U.S.P-, 
p.  175  and  also  p.  242  of  this  book. 

The  Process. — Weigh  out  60  Gm.  of  the  drug  allotted,  moisten  it 
with  50  mils  of  the  menstruum  directed  by  the  U.S.P.,  and  macerate  in  an 
8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle  for  the  time  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia, 
At  the  end  of  this  time  pack  in  percolator,  as  directed  on  p.  161,  and 
percolate  exactly  as  there  described,  with  one  exception.  This  excepdoo 
is  the  caring  for  the  successive  portions  of  the  percolate  by  putting  it 
in  separate  bottles.  Clean  and  label  six  bottles.  An  S-ounoe  bottle 
label  "Finished  Fluidextract;"  four-ounce  bottles  labeled  "weak  perco- 
late No.  1,"  "weak  percolate  No.  2,"  "weak  percolate  No.  3,"  "weak 
percolate  No.  4,"  respectively.  Lastly,  a  pint  bottle  labded  "weak 
percolate  No.  5." 

Collect  the  percolate  in  an  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle,  previoudlj 
measured  and  marked  40  mils  and  50  mils  by  scratching  with  a  file. 
Pour  the  first  40  mils  of  precolate  into  "finished  fluidextract"  bottle, 
the  next  50  mils  in  "weak  percolate  No.  1"  bottle,  and  the  foUo^ing 
60  mils  portions  into  "weak  percolate  No.  2, 3,  and  4"  bottles,  respectivelv. 
Lastly,  percolate  the  drug  to  exhaustion,  coUecting  all  this  percolatioc 
into  "weak  percolate  No.  6"  bottle. 

When  "weak  percolate  No.  1"  and  "weak  percolate  No.  2"  sn 
collected,  a  second  batch  of  50  Gm.  of  drug  is  weighed  and  moistened 
with  "weak  percolate  No.  1;"  macerate  it  the  required  time,  pack  in  per- 
colator, and  pour  on  "weak  percolate  No.  2."  When  this  has  almost  aD 
run  through,  add  "weak  percolate  No.  3,"  then  "weak  percolate  No.  4/' 
then  "weak  percolate  No.  5,"  and,  lastly,  menstruum  enough  to  exhaust. 

Collect  the  percolate  in  the  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  receiving  bottle 
and  put,  first,  50  mils  of  percolate  into  "finished  fluidextract"  bottle  the 
second  50  mils,  into  now  empty  "weak  percolate  No.  1"  bottle,  the  next 
into  "weak  percolate  No.  2"  bottle,  the  fourth  and  fifth  50  mils  batches 
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into  bottles  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  the  rest  of  the  percolate  to  exhaustion  in 
''weak  percolate  No.  5"  bottle.  When  "weak  percolate  No.  T'  and  "weak 
percolate  No.  2''  from  the  second  batch  of  drug  are  obtained,  weigh 
out  a  third  batch  of  50  Gm.  drug  and  treat  it  exactly  as  you  did  the  second 
batch.  When  this  third  batch  has  been  percolated  far  enough,  that  is, 
when  weak  percolates  Nos  1.  and  2  have  been  obtained  from  it,  get  a 
fourth  batch  of  50  Gm.  drug  started,  macerating  and  percolating,  making 
it  exactly  as  you  did  batches  Nos.  2  and  3. 

When  this  fourth  batch  of  drug  is  exhausted,  the  operation  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  will  have,  as  the  result,  40+50+50+50,  or  190  mils  finished 
fiuidextract  from  the  200  Gm.  of  drug  and  weak  percolates  Nos.  1, 2, 3, 4, 
and  5. 

These  weak  percolates  are  to  be  securely  corked  and  placed  in  a  safe, 
cool  place,  there  to  rest  until  more  of  the  same  fiuidextract  is  needed. 
Then  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  a  new  batch  of  50  Gm.  of  drug  weighed 
out  and  macerated  and  percolated,  exactly  as  before,  and  the  process 
repeated  three  times,  thus  making  200  mils  finished  fiuidextract  from  the 
200  Gm.  of  drug. 

ISAKES  PILLS  OF  ACBTANILIDE 
Powdered  acetanilide 1  Gm. 

Put  on  pillrtile,  and  bring  in  contact  with  a  spatula  containing  a 
sufiBicient  amount  of  excipient.  Knead  the  excipient  into  the  powder 
by  means  of  the  spatula  until  a  pliable  piU  mass  is  obtained.  Scrape  the 
mass  into  one  lump,  dust  the  pill-tile  with  powdered  starch,  roll  the  pill 
mass  out  with  the  spatula  into  a  cylinder  like  a  pencil  until  it  is  the  length 
of  ten  divisions  on  the  scale  on  the  tile.  Then  cut  the  cylinder  with  spatula 
into  ten  equal  parts,  and  roll  each  between  dean  thumb  and  forefinger 
until  perfectly  .spheric.  Then  put  in  pill  box,  dust  with  starch,  wrap  box 
in  paper,  making  a  neat  package  (p.  288), 

Remarks. — Excipient. — Substance  used  to  make  drugs,  liquids  as  weU 
as  solids,  into  plastic  mass  (p.  304). 

A  good  excipient  for  powders  is  gly cerite  of  tragacanth : 

Powdered  tragacanth 3  drachms 

Triturate  with  glycerin 3  fluidrachms 

Then  add  water J^  fluidounce. 

Transfer  jelly  into  appropriate  jars. 

The  amount  of  excipient  required  can  be  learned  only  by  experience. 
Roughly  speaking,  in  above  case  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  pea  should 
suflfice.  To  make  a  good  mass  the  entire  amount  of  excipient  required 
should  be  added  at  one  time. 

If  mass  is  too  soft,  add  another  1  Gm.  powdered  acetanilid  and  make 
20  pills. 

Masses  are  made  on  tiles  only  when  small  amounts  of  pUls  are  to  be 
made,  and  when  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  mass. 

Pliable  PiU  Mass.— See  p.  304. 

Cutting  pills  on  tile  with  spatula  gives  irregular  results.  Every  drug- 
store should  have  a  pill-cutter.     (See  p.  306.) 

Pills  are  dusted  to  prevent  their  sticking  together.  White  pUls  should 
be  dusted  with  powdered  starch;  dark  pills,  with  lycopodium. 
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KAKE  COBSPOUND  CATHARTIC  PnXS 

Recipe, — CosuKmnd  extract  of  coloeynth 2.00  Gnu 

Mila  mercurous  chloride 1.50  Gm. 

Resin  of  jalap,  in  fine  powder 0.60  Gm. 

Gamboge,  in  nne  powder 0.37  Gm. 

Diluted  alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  

To  make  ...    86  pills. 

Mix  the  powders  intimately,  then  incorporate  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  diluted  alcohol  .to  form  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into  25  pills. 

Remark  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi* 
cal  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student.  In  triturating 
powders  always  first  rub  up  the  ingredients  prescribed  in  smaUest  amoimt 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  other  substances,  and  add  the  rest  of  the 
drugs  gradually  with  constant  stirring — ^this  to  insure  thorough  blending 
of  the  most  potent  drugs. 

The  exdpient  in  this  case  is  diluted  alcohol,  the  compound  extract 
of  coloeynth  containing  soap  and  aloes,  which  combine  with  the  water 
to  make  a  plastic  mass.  Five  drops  should  suffice,  provided  enough 
"elbow  grease'*  is  used.  In  fact,  if  the  mortar  is  warmed  and  the  p^tle  is 
handled  vigorously,  the  mass  can  be  formed  without  use  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Working  up  the  mass  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  is  a  process  hard  to 
explain  by  words.  The  pestle  is  firmly  grasped  in  the  right  hand  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  resting  against  the  center  of  the  palm,  while  the  mortar 
is  held  fast  with  the  left  Imnd.  The  mass  is  worked  by  pressing  down 
on  it  with  the  pestle  with  a  rotary  movement  to  the  right.  From  time 
to  time  the  mass  is  carefully  scraped  from  the  pestle  and  from  the  sides  of 
the  mortar  and  worked  again,  the  process  being  continued  until  a  thor- 
oughly plastic  mass  results. 

Cutting  the  cylinder  into  pills  must  be  done  indirectly  when  the  scale 
on  the  piU-tile  is  for  ten  or  twenty  pills,  if  twenty-five  pills  are  directed. 
If  the  scale  has  twenty  markings,  roll  the  cylinder  out  to  twenty  and  cut 
into  five  equal  lengths  (four  spaces  each).  Then  take  each  length  and 
roll  until  it  is  five  spaces  long,  and  cut  into  five  pills.  Treating  the  other 
lengths  similarly,  we  have  in  the  end  twenty-five  pills.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  cylinder  of  exactly  the 
same  thickness  through  its  entire  length. 

Roll  piUs  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb  as  in  making  pills  of 
acetanilide. 

Dttst  pills  with  lycopodium. 

MAKE  Pn,LS  OF  PHOSPHORUS 

Recipe. — ^Phosphorus 0.016  Gm. 

Althea,  in  No.  60  powder 1.600  Gm. 

Acada,  in  fine  powder Oi760  Gm. 

Chloroform, 
Glycerin, 
Water, 
Balsam  of  Tolu, 

Ether,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  

To  make  ...     26  pills. 

Dissolve  the  phosphorus,  in  a  test-tube,  in  lj<i  mils  of  chloroform, 
with  the  aid  of  a  very  gentle  heat,  replacing  from  time  to  time  any  of 
the  chloroform  which  may  be  lost  by  evaporation.  Mix  the  althsea 
and  acacia  in  a  mortar,  next  add  the  solution  of  phosphorus,  then  immedi- 
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ately  afterward  a  sufficient  quantity  (about  1  mil)  of  a  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  glycerin  and  one  volume  of  water,  and  quickly  form  a  mass; 
divide  it  into  25  pills. 

Dissolve  10  Gm.  balsam  of  Tolu  in  15  mils  of  ether,  shake  the  pills 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  until  they  are  uniformly  coated,* 
and  put  them  on  a  plate  to  dry,  occasionally  rolling  them  about  until  the 
drying  is  completed. 

Keep  the  pUls  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

Remarks  on  Process.— The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi- 
cal with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Handling  the  phosphorus  must  be  done  with  care,  as  it  is  very  unstable, 
igniting  spontaneously  when  exposed  too  long  to  the  air.  Phosphorus 
should  always  be  weighed  under^  water,  that  is,  a  beaker  or  other  vessel 
containing  water  should  be  counterpoised  on  the  scale,  and  the  phosphorus 
immersed  in  water  while  weighing.  In  the  same  way  the  large  piece  of 
phosphorus  should  be  cut  whfle  under  water  contained  in  pint  evaporating 
dish. 

The  cutting  of  phosphorus  is  easy,  since  it  is  a  soft,  waxy  solid,  readily 
sliced  with  an  ordinary  knife.  Always  cut  off  the  outer  oxidized  layer, 
and  use  the  fresh  phosphorus  from  the  middle  of  the  stick. 

The  solution  of  phosphorus  is  made  by  quickly  freeing  the  weighed 
phosphorus  from  adhering  water  by  pressing  between  filter-paper  and 
dropping  the  lump  into  the  chloroform  contained  in  a  test-tube  before 
the  phosphorus  has  time  to  ignite.  If  the  phosphorus  dissolves  sl")wly 
in  the  cUoroform,  the  solution  can  be  aided  by  the  use  of  gentle  heat, 
adding  extra  chloroform  to  make  up  for  loss  of  evaporation. 

The  'nuiss  must  he  worked  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  lest  it  catch  fire. 
If  it  does  ignite,  carry  to  sink  and  turn  on  the  water  from  the  faucet. 

Use  enough  exdpient  to  make  a  rather  soft  mass,  for  a  firm  mass 
becomes  rubber-like  on  rolling  out.    Ten  to  twelve  drops  usually  suffice. 

In  cutting  the  piU  cylinder  use  the  same  plan  as  with  compound  cathar- 
tic pills  if  the  pill-tile  scale  has  not  twenty-five  spaces.  Use  lycopodium 
as  a  dusting-powder. 

Coating  the  pills  does  not  yield  handsome  results;  in  fact,  no  pill  coating 
can  be  well  done  without  special  appliances.  (See  p.  308.)  In  this  special 
case  the  coating  is  not  put  on  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  pill,  but 
to  protect  it  from  atmospheric  action  (p.  312).  In  coating,  put  pills  in 
small  dish,  pour  on  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tolu  solution,  and  rotate 
until  dry.     Then,  if  necessary,  add  more  tolu  solution  and  rotate  further. 

PUT  UP  CONSEALS 

Pulverized  sugar 6  Gm. 

Put  up  in  six  conseals  (No.  1  size)  by  directions  found  on  conseal 
apparatus.     (See  p.  297.) 

BIAKE  LOZENGES  OF  POTASSmM  CHLORATE 

Recipe. — ^Potassium  chlorate,  in  fine  powder 1.8    Gm. 

Sugar,  in  fine  powder 7.2    Gm. 

Tragacanth,  in  fine  powder 0.36  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  

To  make . .   12  troches. 

Mix  the  sugar  with  the  tragacanth  by  trituration  in  a  mortar;  then 
transfer  the  mixture  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  by  means  of  a  bone  spatula 
mix  with  it  the  potassium  chlorate,  being  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary 
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trituration  or  pressure  which  might  cause  the  mixture  to  ignite  or  explode. 
Lastly,  form  a  mass  with  water  and  divide  into  twelve  troches. 

Remarks  on  Process. — ^The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi- 
cal with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Tht^ 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Beware  of  trituration  of  dry  potassium  chlorate  with  sugar  or  other  oxi- 
dizable  substances,  as  a  frightful  explosion  is  apt  to  occur.  Hence  tb** 
pharmacopoeia  directs  mixing  these  ingredients  on  paper  with  bone  spat- 
ula. A  metallic  spatula  can  be  used,  however,  if  one  is  cautious  in  the 
manipulation. 

Working  the  powders  into  a  mass  can  be  safely  done  with  mortar  and 
pestle,  provided  the  mass  is  well  moistened.  Do  not  use  too  much  water, 
however,  lest  a  very  soft  mass  results — 1  mil  should  suffice. 

RoU  out  the  mass  as  if  it  were  biscuit  dough,  but  do  not  roll  too  thin. 
In  making  twelve  lozenges  the  mass  is  generally  roUed  out  broad  enough 
comfortably  to  cut  eight  lozenges.  The  scraps  are  then  worked  up  and 
rolled  out  so  that  three  lozenges  can  be  cut,  and  the  scraps  now  remaining 
should  be  just  enough  to  make'  the  twelfth  lozenge — no  more,  no  les^. 

Both  pills  and  lozenges  should  be  air-dried  before  putting  away.  If 
bottled  while  moist,  they  will  grow  moldy. 

MAXB  BBLLADOmr A  SUPPOSTrORIBS 

Extract  of  belladonna 0.32 

Oil  of  theobroma 10.00 

Make  five  suppositories. 

Weigh  the  extract  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  transfer  by  means 
of  a  spatula  to  the  point  of  the  pestle,  and  make  into  paste  with  about 
five  drops  water  in  a  warm  mortar. 

In  the  meanwhile  melt  the  oil  of  theobroma  in  small  evaporating  dish 
on  water-bath,  and  when  completely  fused,  pour  about  one-tenth  of  the 
oU  into  warm  mortar  containing  the  extract.  Triturate  until  a  complete 
blending  of  the  oil  and  the  extract  takes  place,  and  then  transfer  the  still 
liquid  mass  into  the  rest  of  the  oU  of  theobroma  in  the  dish,  carefully 
scraping  all  from  mortar  and  pestle  by  means  of  spatula. 

Mix  the  extract  thoroughly  with  the  molten  oil  of  theobroma  bv 
stirring  the  glass  rod,  and  remove  from  water-bath,  and  when  the  first 
signs  of  congealing  show,  pour  the  mixture  into  the  thoroughly  chilled 
molds,  keeping  the  extract  suspended  by  constant  stirring  while  pouring 
into  mold.  Then  let  mold  stand  quietly  on  the  ice  until  solidification  is 
complete,  after  which  remove  the  suppositories  from  the  mold. 

Remarks. — The  extract  used  in  suppositories  should  be  soft  extract, 
not  the  powdered  form. 

Fussing  the  oil  of  theobroma  should  be  at  a  low  temperature.  Heat- 
ing too  high  gives  the  mass  a  fried  smell. 

Do  not  pour  into  molds  while  the  mass  is  hot.  Just  before  it  congeab 
is  the  proper  time. 

Stir  mass  while  pouring,  else  the  extract  will  not  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. 

Have  m^lds  on  ice  at  least  a  half-hour  before  pouring  mass  in.  To  get 
good  results,  the  molds  must  be  thoroughly  chilled. 

Have  interior  of  molds  perfectly  dry  and  dean  when  mass  is  poured  in. 
If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  need  of  using  lycopodium  to  dust  inside  of 
mold. 
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The  mass,  on  congealing,  if  molds  are  well  chilled,  contracts  and  loosens 
from  molds  with  smooth,  shining  surface.  In  this  case  suppositories  can 
be  removed  from  mold  by  gentle  tapping.  If  they  stick,  slight  downward 
pressure  from  the  top  usually  loosens  them.  If  they  stick  more  tena- 
ciously, the  molds  must  be  cautiously  opened  and  the  suppositories 
removed  by  pressing  from  tip  upward. 

If  the  suppositories  stick  to  mold,  it  is  due  either  to  insufficient  chilling 
of  molds  before  melted  mass  is  poured  in  or  to  dirtiness  of  molds. 

Most  suppository  molds  hold  20  grains  of  oil  of  theobroma.  This 
must  be  considered  in  making  suppositories  and  the  amount  of  oil  of  theo- 
broma added  in  making  the  mass  should  be  just  enough  to  fill  the  molds. 

HAKE  SUPPOSrrORIES  BY  HAND 

Oil  of  theobroma 8  Gm. 

Castor  oil q.s. 

Grate  or  sUce  the  oil  of  theobroma  in  thin  shavings  and  put  into 
mortar;  add  about  five  drops  of  alcohol  and  thus  pulverize  by  interven- 
tion. Then  add  five  drops  castor  oil  and  work  into  mass  as  if  making 
pills.  Place  finished  mass  on  pill-tile,  dust  with  lycopodium,  and  roU 
out  to  mark  8  on  scale  on  pill-tile.  Cut  the  cylinder  in  half  and  shape 
each  half  into  a  double  cone  by  rolling  gently  with  spatula.  Then  cut 
each  double  cone  in  half,  and  we  have/cmr  suppositories. 

Remarks. — This  method  does  not  yield  as  handsome  a  product  as 
those  made  by  fusion,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  in 
all  cases. 

Avoid  contact  of  the  mass  with  the  hand,  as  the  oil  of  theobroma  melts 
at  temperature  of  the  body. 

In  shaping  the  suppository,  if  found  more  convenient,  the  mass  can 
be  directly  divided  into  four  parts  by  measuring  on  pill-tile  or  by  weighing, 
and  each  part  made  into  a  cone. 

These  pure  butter  of  cocoa  suppositories  are  given  merely  for  practice. 
Of  course,  in  actual  business,  they  will  be  directed  blended  with  some 
medicinal  constituents. 

HAKE  COMPRESSED  SUPPOSITORIES 

Take  oil  of  theobroma  q.s.  (say  10  Gm.).  Powder  with  alcohol,  put 
into  suppository  machine,  and  press  into  both  the  rectal  and  the  bougie 
iQold.    For  picture  of  mold,  see  p.  326. 

Remarks. — Note  what  is  said  just  above  as  to  fact  that  in  actual 
business  the  oil  of  theobroma  is  always  prescribed  combined  with  some 
medicinal  constituent. 

HAKE  GLYCERIN  SUPPOSITORIES 

iieape.— Glycerin 6.00  Om. 

Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate 0.10  Gm. 

Stearic  add 0.40  Gm. 

Water 1.00  mil 

To  make ...  8  suppositories. 

Dissolve  the  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  in  tlie  water  and  add 
it  to  the  glycerin,  contained  in  a  dish,  on  a  water-bath;  add  the  stearic 
acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  carefully  until  carbon  dioxide  ceases  to  be 
evolved  and  the  Uquid  is  clear.  Then  pour  the  melted  mass  into  suitable 
molds,  remove  the  suppositories  when  they  are  completely  cold,  and  pre- 
serve them  in  tightly  stoppered  glass  vessels. 
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Remark  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi* 
cal  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopceia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  suppositories  involves  a  chemical  action,  the  sodium 
carbonate  reacting  with  the  stearic  acid  to  form  sodium  stearate,  and  with 
this  the  glycerin  blends,  thereby  producing  a  solid  suppository  containing 
about  six-sevenths  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Weigh  the  glycerin  in  small  evaporating  dish,  and  to  it  add  the  sodium 
carbonate  and  later  the  stearic  acid. 

Be  sure  the  sodium  carbonate  is  crystalline  and  monohydraied.  The 
.  efflorescent  salt  works  poorly. 

Shave  the  stearic  add  into  thin  pieces  with  knife  or  spatula  before 
putting  into  glycerin. 

Heai  Carefully. — ^Experience  shows,  however,  at  this  stage,  that  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  scarcely  suffices,  so  when  the  sodium  carbonate 
is  dissolved,  remove  from  water-bath  to  wire  gauze,  dry  the  bottom 
of  dish,  and  heat  very  cautiously  until  reaction  ceases.  Until  escape  of 
carbonic  add  gas  ha^  ceased. 

Sodium  carbonate  plus  stearic  acid  or  any  other  acid  gives  ofif  CO2 
gas,  and  forms  a  salt  of  the  added  acid. 

Stir  very  slightly  in  making,  and  that  only  with  glass  rod,  merely 
enough  to  aid  the  CO2  in  escaping.  If  stirred  vigorously,  the  mass  will 
become  mixed  with  air  and  will  not  be  clear. 

The  mass  must  be  dear  when  poured  into  molds,  else  the  finished 
suppositories  will  be  opaque. 

Pour  into  Suitable  Molds, — Note  that  the  finished  suppository  will 
weigh  over  3  Gm.,  about  twice  the  ordinary  rectal  suppository.  Hence 
the  ordinary  mold  will  not  do.  For  practice,  however,  the  mass  may  be 
poured  into  the  smaller  mold,  thus  making  a  suppository  half  the  official 
size.  In  this  case,  as  in  belladonna  suppositories,  the  mold  must  be  thor- 
oughly chilled  by  placing  on  ice,  and  the  mass  must  be  almost  ready  to 
congeal  when  poured  in. 

Removing  these  suppositories  from  the  mold  by  tapping  will  not  work; 
the  molds  must  be  opened  and  the  suppositories  removed  by  pressing 
from  tip  upward. 

MAKE  COLD  CREAM 

Recipe. — Spemuiceti 6.26  Gm. 

.  White  wax 6.00  Gm. 

Expressed  oil  of  almond 28.00  Gm. 

Sodium  borate,  in  fine  powder 0.26  Gm. 

Stronger  rose  water 9.60  Gm. 

To  make  about. .     60  Gm. 

Reduce  the  spermaceti  and  the  white  wax  to  fine  shavings,  and 
melt  them  at  a  moderate  heat;  add  the  expressed  oil  of  almond  and  stir, 
continuing  the  heat  until  the  mixture  is  uniform;  then  gradually  add  the 
stronger  rose  water,  previously  warmed,  and  in  which  the  sodium  borate 
has  been  dissolved,  stirring  the  mixture  rapidly  and  continuously  until 
it  congeals  and  becomes  of  uniform  consistence. 

When  this  ointment  is  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  metallic  salts,  the 
sodium  borate  should  be  omitted. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi- 
cal with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 
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Melt  the  spermaceti  and  white  wax  in  pint  evaporating  dish,  and  to  it 
add  the  oil  of  almond. 

Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  rose  water  in  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  this  solu- 
tion should  be  almost  as  warm  as  the  mixed  fats.  If  it  is  cold,  the  sper- 
maceti will  separate  as  if  curdled. 

Do  not  warm  the  rose  water  enough  to  drive  oflf  its  odor,  however. 
The  finished  cold  cream  is  not  highly  perfumed.  If  more  odor  is  desired, 
add — 

Oil  rose 10  drops  ] 

Oil  lemon 6  drops  >  to  each  pound. 

Oil  bergamot 4  drops  J 

The  oils  should  be  added,  not  alcoholic  solutions  of  them. 

This  cold  cream  turns  rancid  quickly,  and  should,  therefore,  be  sold 
only  when  fresh.  For  a  permanent  cold  cream  white  paraffin  oil  is 
substituted  for  oil  of  almond.  This  svbstitvle  must  not,  however^  be  dis- 
pensed as  an  official  cold  cream, 

HAKE    BLUE    SIASS 

Recipe, — Mercury 3«8  On. 

Olycyxrhizay  in  No.  60  powder 1.0  Gm. 

AlUiSBa,  in  No.  60  powder 1.6  Gm. 

Glycerin 0.9  Gm. 

Honey  of  rose 3.3  Gm. 

To  make . .   10  Gm. 

Triturate  the  mercury  with  the  honey  of  rose  until  it  is  extinguished, 
and  globules  of  mercury  are  no  longer  visible  under  a  lens  magnifying 
at  least  ten  diameters.  Add  the  glycerin,  then  the  glyc3rrrhiza  and  althese 
graduaUy,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  the  mass  is  homogeneous. 
Keep  the  product  in  well-closed  containers. 

Remarks  on  Process, — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  identi- 
cal with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Triturate  the  mercury  with  the  honey  of  rose  in  a  mortar  until  extinguished 
— that  is,  until  no  mercury  globules  are  seen  and  a  thin  gray  paste  results. 
If  trituration  is  stopped,  however,  the  mercury  will  run  together. 

Add  the  rest  of  the  honey,  the  glycerin  and  the  powdered  drugs  and  then 
triturate  vigorously.  This  has  the  effect  of  coating  each  globule  of  mercury 
with  the  powder,  thus  preventing  one  from  running  into  the  other. 

Triturate  until  no  globvies  are  seen  under  glass  magnifying  ten  diameters 
— that  is,  making  things  look  ten  times  their  real  size.  To  accomplish 
this  usually  takes  a  half  hour's  trituration. 

UAKE  EBXULSION  OF  COD  UVER  OD.. 

(By  Continental  Method) 

CJod  liver  oil 30     mils 

Water 15     mils 

Powdered  acacia 7.5  Gm. 

Water,  syrup,  and  flavor,  to  make 60     mils 

Put  the  acacia  in  a  dry  mortar  and  add  all  the  oil,  triturating  the 
mixture  well.  Then  add  the  water  (15  mils)  all  at  once  and  triturate 
vigorously  until  a  creamy  emulsion  results.  Lastly,  add  synxp  5  mils, 
flavor  to  taste,  and  add  water  to  make  60  mils. 
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Remarks. — The  theoi^  of  emulsions  is  similar  to  that  of  making  blue 
mass  and  other  preparations  of  free  mercury,  the  oil  being  broken  into 
fine  globules  by  trituration  and  each  globule  inmiediately  coated  with  a 
layer  of  gummy  substance,  thus  preventing  adjacent  globules  from  run- 
ning together. 

The  two  methods  of  emulsification  are  called  the  English  and  the 
Continental  processes  (see  p.  260),  and  the  above  recipe  is  by  the  Conti- 
nental process,  and  practically  that  recognized  by  the  present  phanna- 
copoeia  (p.  137). 

Note  the  proportions  essential  to  a  successful  Continental  emulflion: 
4,  2,  and  1 ;  4  parts  of  oil,  2  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  gum. 

For  flavor,  the  pharmacopoeia  directs  5^o  of  1  per  cent,  of  methyl  sal- 
icylate gaultheria,  or  an  appropriate  quantity  of  any  other  flavor  maybe 
used.  The  finished  acacia  emulsion  is  almost  too  thick  for  practical  use 
and  contains  too  large  amount  of  acacia. 

The  English  ermXsion  can  be  made  from  less  gum,  the  sole  advantage 
the  process  possesses. 

When  oil,  gum,  and  water  are  triturated  a  few  minutes,  a  whit«  emulsion 
should  result,  the  desired  effect  being  indicated  by  a  characteristic  crack- 
ling sound  as  the  mixture  is  triturated.  If  this  crackling  sound  is  not 
heard,  and  if  the  mixture  has  a  greasy,  "pearly"  app^ance,  it  means 
that  the  oil  is  not  emulsified — ^that  the  emulsion  is  "split." 

Do  not  Throw  Away  a  Split  Emulsion. — Make  up  another  batch  as 
a  nucleus,  and  gradually  incorporate  the  spUt  emulsion,  when  the  entire 
quantity  will  be  emulsified.  There  is  no  better  emulsifier  than  a  good 
emulsion. 

HAKE  FLASK  EXIULSION  OF  GOD  UVER  OIL 

Powdered  tragacanth 1  Gm. 

Gelatin,  in  No.  80  powder 1  Gm. 

Cod  liver  oil 20  mils 

Water,  flavor,  etc.,  to  make 40  mils 

Put  the  powders  in  a  dry  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  the  oil  and  shake, 
then  add  15  mils  water,  and  shake  when  an  emulsion  results. 

Remarks. — This  formula  was  devised  to  replace  a  class  of  flask 
emulsifiers  introduced  a  few  years  since,  and  containing  the  two  question- 
able substances — saponin  and  saccharin. 

It  is  given  merely  as  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  work  and  is  not 
recommended.  To  make  a  good  emulsion  one  should  be  willing  to  dirtv 
a  mortar. 

It  also  shows  that  almost  any  gummy  substance  can  be  used  as  an 
emulsifier. 

EXAKE  EGG  EMULSION  OF  COD  UVER  OIL 

Glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg  (U.S.P.  1890) 10  mik 

Cod  liver  oil 30  mils 

Syrup 6  mils 

Brandy 10  milfl 

Water 4  mils 

Pour  the  glycerite  into  mortar,  and  add  the  oil  little  by  little,  with 
constant  trituration  until  completely  emulsified.  Then  add  the  other 
ingredients  in  the  order  named. 

Remarks. — This  preparation  is  emulsified  by  use  of  yolk  of  egg,  bh 
emulsion  of  egg  fat  with  the  albuminoids.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
dictum,  "^'the  best  emubifier  is  a  perfect  emulsion." 
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Be  carefvl  to  add  oil  gradually,  else  the  emvlsicn  may  split.  The 
addition  of  the  last  portions  of  oU  may  make  the  product  almost  too 
stiff  to  work,  in  which  event  add  a  few  drops  of  water,  say,  1  mil.  In 
laboratory  work  omit  the  brandy  from  this  recipe. 

The  best  flavor  for  this  is  a  compound  tincture  of  cardamom  not  colored 
with  cochineal.    One-half  mil  suffices  with  the  above  quantity. 

HAKE  EHULSION  OF  TUJtPENliNH 
Powdered  tragacanth 2  Gm. 

Put  in  dry  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle,  corked  and  add — 

OH  of  turpentine 16  mils 

Then  add  water 30  mils  and  shake. 

The  finished  emulsion  can  be  diluted  with  water  and  flavored  to  any 
strength  directed  by  the  physician. 

Remarks. — This  is  not  the  recipe  provided  by  the  present  pharma- 
copoeia for  official  emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine  (p.  263),  in  which  acacia 
is  used  as  the  emul^ying  agent,  and  expressed  oil  of  almond  used  to  make 
a  more  stable  emulsion. 


CHAPTER  LX 
CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS 

1£AKB  SOLUTION  OP  SODA«  U.S.P.,  IttO 

Redpe, — Sodium  carbonate 42.6  Gm. 

Lime 12.6  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  100  mils  of  boiling  distilled  water. 
Slake  the  lime  with  about  73^  mils  of  distilled  water,  then  mix  it  well 
with  100  mils  of  distilled  water,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  tared  flask,  and> 
having  heated  it  to  boiling,  gradually  add  to  it  the  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  boil  during  ten  minutes.  Then  add  enough  distilled 
water  to  the  flask  to  make  the  contents  weigh  250  Gm.,  and  set  the  flask 
aside,  well  stoppered,  until  the  contents  are  cold.  Lastly,  strain  the 
liquid  through  linen,  set  it  aside  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  until  it  has 
become  clear  by  subsidence,  and  separate  the  clear  solution  by  decanta- 
tion  or  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

Bxplajiation.— Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate,  U.S.P.  IX,  18.4 
Gm.  can  be  used  instead  of  the  above  amount  of  crystalline  sodium  car- 
bonate.    The  chemical  reaction  in  this  process  is  as  follows: 

Ca(OH),     +     Na,CO,     =     NaOH     +     CaCO,, 

The  result  of  the  reaction  is  a  liquid  containing  sodium  hydroxide 
in  solution,  and  a  sediment  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate  (precipitated 
chalk). 

The  equation  given  above  is  purposely, left  incomplete.  Complete 
this  so  that  the  amount  of  each  element  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sign  of 
equality  is  the  same. 

Again,  the  equation  does  not  represent  the  truth  as  far  as  the  con- 
stituents directed  by  the  U.S.P.  is  concerned.  Lime  is  not  calcium  hy- 
droxide, but  is  calcium  oxide,  the  hydroxide  being  produced  only  after 
shaking  the  lime,  the  reaction  being  CaO+HsO  — Ca(OH)s. 
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Again,  the  sodium  carbonate  directed  above  is  not  the  exsiccate 
NasCOs,  but  the  crystalline  salt  containing  ten  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.    So  the  real  reaction  runs: 

CaO     +    HjO     +     NaiCOjlOHtO     =     NaOH     +     CaCC 

Be  sure  to  complete  this  equation  before  proceeding  further.  fSee 
p.  400.) 

CcdctdcUions. — Figure  out  molecular  weight  of  the  five  substances  in 
above  equation,  viz. : 

Ca    atomic  weight  ■= Ca         =    1  X 

O      atomic  weight  = O  «=    1  X 


CaO   molecular  weight  » 


H      atomic  weight  = Hi         =    2  X 

O      atomic  weight  = O  =»    1  X 


HiO  molecular  weight  = 


Na    atomic  weight  = Nai       =    2  X 

C      atomic  weight  = C  =    1  X 

O      atomic  weight  = Oj         =    3  X 

HjO  molecular  weight  = lOHjO  =  10  X 


NatCOslOHtO  molecular  weight  = 


Na    atomic  weight  = Na        =    1  X 

O      atomic  weight  = O  =    1  X 

H      atomic  weight  = H  «    1  X 


NaOH  molecular  weight  — 


NaOH  molecular  weight  = .     The  actual  weight  of   NaOH  producpd 

from  above  equation  is  this  molecular  weight  times  the  number  of  molecules  produced 

Ca    atomic  weight  = Ca         «    1  X *= • 

C      atomic  weight  « C  =    1  X = 

O      atomic  weight  — Q,         —    3  ^ 


CaCOs  molecular  weight 


Now  write  the  equation  last  given  with  the  correct  number  of  mol^ 
cules,  and  place  under  each  substance  the  figures  expressing  the  molecoli' 
weights,  or,  in  case  more  than  a  molecule  of  a  substance  is  involved,  \h 
combining  weights.     Then  reckon  out  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  many  grammes  absolute  sodium  hydroxide  in  250  Gm,  of  *' 
per  cent,  solution  of  soda? 

2.  How  many  grammes  of  lime  (CaO)  and  of  crystallized  sodium  car- 
bonate (Na2C0s+ IOH2O)  needed  to  make  80  Gm.  absolute  soda  (NaOH'  * 

3.  How  many  grammes  of  lime  and  of  crystaUine  sodium  carbonate 
needed  to  make  12.5  Gm.  absolute  soda? 

If  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  is  used,  the  equation  will  run: 

CaO     -h     H,0     +     NajCOjajO     =     NaOH     +    CaCO,. 

(Complete  this  equation). 

The  molecular  weight  calculation,  as  far  as  the  sodium  carbonate  is 
concerned,  will  be: 

Na    atomic  weight  Nat    «■  2  X = 

C      atomic  weight  C       =  1  X = 

O      atomic  weight  Oj      =  3  X  =* 

HfO  molecular  weight  HjO  =»  IX— —  « 

NatCOgHjO  molecular  weight  ■• 

For  table  of  atomic  weights,  see  p.  352. 

For  complete  figuring  of  molecular  weights,  see  p.  963. 

For  details  of  balancing  equations,  see  p.  400. 
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Remarks  on  Process. — Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  pint  flask,  and 
when  solution  is  complete,  put  into  an  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
Filter  only  if  necessary — ^if  containing  dirt. 

Be  sure  thai  the  sodium  carbonate  is  not  effloresced.  For  this  reason  the 
non-efflorescent  monohydrated  sodimn  carbonate  is  better. 

Slake  the  lime  by  placing  a  lump  in  a  mortar  and  adding  the  water, 
drop  by  drop,  so  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lime. 

Better  do  this  before  dissolving  the  sodium  carbonate,  as  with  the 
small  amount  of  lime  used  the  slaking  will  take  some  time.  Do  not  ex- 
pect the  generation  of  a  large  amount  of  heat  in  slaking  the  minute  quan- 
tity of  lime.  Heat  is  developed,  but  in  scarcely  appreciable  quantity. 
Slaking  of  the  lime  may  be  hastened  by  warming  mortar  on  radiator. 

When  the  lim£  is  slaked,  it  will  crumble  to  a  powder.  This  takes,  with 
the  small  amount  of  lime  employed,  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half-hour.  When 
lime  is  slaked,  mix  it  well  with  water.  That  is,  triturate  with,  say,  75  mils 
of  the  water,  making  a  milky  paste  (milk  of  lime) ;  pour  this  into  flask,  ^ 
and  wash  mortar  and  pestle  with  the  other  25  mils  water,  pouring  washings 
into  flask  containing  the  milk  of  lime. 

Be  sure  to  tare  flask  before  pouring  in  the  milk  of  linie.  The  rest  of  the 
directions  given  above  need  no  special  remarks,  except  the  statement 
that— 

The  finished  product  is  not  to  be  filtered:  at  least,  through  paper,  as  the 
alkali  will  eat  the  paper.  Asbestos  wool  can  be  used,  however,  a  bit  of 
this  inserted  into  funnel  as  if  it  were  a  plug  of  cotton.  The  pharmaco- 
poeia, however,  directs  decantation. 

The  precipitated  chalk  is  to  be  thrown  away,  as  it  cannot  be  freed  from 
the  alkaU  except  by  extraordinary  effort. 


MAKE  SOLUTION  OF  CHLORINATED  SODA 

Recipe. — Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate 6.6  Gm. 

Chlorinated  lime 9.0  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 

To  make 100  Gm. 

Triturate  the  chlorinated  lime  (which  should  contain  not  less  than  30 
{>er  cent,  of  available  chlorine)  with  20  mils  of  watery  gradually  added, 
until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  Allow  the  heavier  particles  to  subside, 
and  transfer  the  thinner,  supernatant  portion  to  a  i&lter.  Then  triturate 
the  residue  again  with  20  mils  of  water,  transfer  the  whole  to  the  filter,  and, 
when  the  liquid  has  drained  off,  wash  the  filter  and  contents  with  10  mils 
of  water.  Dissolve  the  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  in  30  mils  of 
hot  water,  and  add  this  solution  to  the  previously  obtained  filtrate  con- 
tained in  a  suitable  vessel.  Stir  or  shake  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and,  if 
it  should  become  gelatinous,  warm  the  vessel  very  gently  until  the  pre- 
cipitate subsides.  Then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  new  filter,  and,  when 
no  more  liquid  drains  from  it,  wash  the  filter  and  contents  with  enough 
water  to  make  the  product  weigh  100  Gm.  Keep  the  solution  in  well- 
8topi>ered  bottles,  protected  from  Ught,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

Explanation. — The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  the  above  process 
runs  in  two  equations,  since  the  chlorinated  lime  employed  is  a  mixture 
of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  calcium  chloride: 
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Equation  A : 

Calcium  Sodium  Calcium  Sodium 

hypochlorite  plus     carbonate    give     carbonate     plus  hypochlorite 

Ca(OCl)i       +       NajCO,        =         CaCO,         -f        NaOa. 

Equation  B: 

Calcium  Sodium  Calcium  Sodium 

chloride    plus  carbonate  give  carbonate  plus    chloride 

CaCl,        +      Na2C0,      =       CaCO,       -f        NaCL 

The  result  of  the  reaction  is  a  liquid  containing  sodium  hypochlorite 
and  sodium  chloride  in  solution  and  calcium  carbonate  (precipitatei 
chalk)  as  a  sediment. 

The  eqiuUions  given  above  are  purposely  left  incomplete.  Complete  these. 
so  that  the  amount  of  each  element  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sign  of  equality 
is  the  same. 

CalculoMons. — Chlorinated  lime,  being  of  variable  quality,  themolecih 
lar  quantities  cannot  be  conveniently  worked  out. 

However,  figure  out: 

How  many  grammes  of  chlorine  in  9  Gm.  of  30  per  cent,  chlorinated 
lime? 

How  many  grammes  of  chlorine  in  100  Gm.  of  2.4  per  cent,  solution 
of  chlorinated  soda? 

Comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  pharmacopoeial  p^oces^ 
anticipates  the  conversion  of  the  chlorinated  lime  into  solution  of  chlo- 
rinated soda  with  the  loss  of  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  chlorine— s 
thing  that  is  thoretically  possible,  but  rarely  practically  attained. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  of  the  present  pharmacopceis 
differs  from  the  one  given  above  in  the  fact  that  chlorinated  lime  is  made 
into  a  paste  with  water  and  to  this  unfiltered  paste  the  sodium  carbonste 
solution  is  added,  after  which  the  mixture  is  filtered.  Thisimprovanent 
was  suggested  by  the  writer  and  his  co-workers.  (See  bibliograpby 
on  p.  388.) 

Put  chlorinated  lime  in  mortar  and  triturate  with  the  water. 

The  thinner  supernatant  portion  (see  p.  142)  contains  the  soluble  part 
of  the  chlorinated  lime,  and  this  is  passed  through  the  filter  first.  Tbis 
is  an  illustration  of  decantation. 

The  heavier  particles  are  triturated  with  more  water,  adding  the  water 
gradually  with  firm  pressure  of  the  pestle  in  order  to  reduce  particles  to* 
pasty  condition. 

Pour  the  entire  paste  on  the  filter,  and  thus  dissolve  the  soluble  portion 
left  in  the  chlorinated  lime  after  the  first  washing. 

Use  the  Uist  10  mils  water  to  wash  out  mortar  and  to  extract  the  is- 
soluble  part  of  the  chlorinated  lime  contained  on  the  filter. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  the  water  in  pint  flask,  and  to  this  add 
the  chlorinated  lime  filtrate. 

If  gelatinous,  warm,  but  that  only  slightly,  lest  a  large  amount  Q' 
chlorine  be  driven  off. 

Filter  mixture  into  a  tared  8-ounce  wide-m&aihed  bottle.  Both  solutiop 
of  chlorinated  soda  and  also  chlorinated  lime  contain  chlorine  in  a  fono 
so  loosely  combined  that  the  gas  easily  escapes.  Hence  in  the  ^tire 
process  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  exposure,  either  to  the  air  (ff 
to  heat. 

KAKE  AMMONIUn  SULPHATE 

Ammonia  water  (10  per  cent.) 340  grains  or gni- 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  (10  per  cent.) 080  grains  or gm- 
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Place  the  ammonia  water  in  a  pint  evaporating  dish,  add  the  sulphuric 
acid  gradually  until  faintly  add  to  litmus-paper,  using  more  than  the 
amount  given  above  if  necessary. 

Then  add  extra  ammonia  water,  drop  by  drop,  until  alkaline  to  litmus- 
paper.     Place  dish  on  wire  gauze  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

Explanation* — This  process  gives  us  an  illustration  of  a  simple  reaction, 
viz. :  ammonia^  plus  sulphuric  acid  gives  ammonium  sulphate. 

Express  this  reaction  by  equation,  writing  the  formula  of  each  of  the 
compounds  mentioned  above  and  the  number  of  molecules  of  each  sub- 
stance entering  the  equation. 

Calculations*-^-Next  work  out  molecular  weight  of  each  of  the  above 
compoimds  (as  shown  in  solution  of  soda),  and  through  these  molecular 
weights  answer  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  many  grammes  ammonia  gas  and  absolute  sulphuric  acid  are 
needed  to  make  132  grains  of  ammonium  sulphate? 

2.  How  many  grains  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water  and  of  10  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  are  needed  to  make  132  grains  of  ammonium  sulphate? 

Remarks  on  Process. — Convert  grains  into  grammes  by  dividing  by 
15.432. 

Add  the  acid  graduaUy  to  the  ammonia,  as  the  reaction  is  apt  to  be 
quite  violent. 

Liimus-qHiper  (see  p.  358). 

In  testing  with,  litmus-paper  dip  a  glass  rod  into  the  liquid  and  thus 
bring  one  drop  of  the  liquid  on  the  piece  of  litmus-paper  moistened  with 
water.     Never  dip  the  litmus-paper  into  the  mixture. 

Add  add  until  faintly  acid — that  is,  it  may  chance  that  the  theoretic 
quantities  given  above  may  not  yield  exact  results,  due  to  some  variation 
in  strength  of  either  acid  or  alkali.  In  such  cases  we  therefore  look  for 
results  rather  than  figures,  and  use  an  extra  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
to  get  the  results,  if  necessary. 

Thus,  if  after  adding  the  directed  quantity  of  acid,  the  mixture  is  still 
alkaUne  (until  a  drop  turns  red  litmus  blue),  add  acid  until  faintly  acid 
(turns  blue  litmus  red). 

Usually,  after  the  acid  is  added,  the  reaction  will  be  distinctly  acid,  as 
the  ammonia  is  more  apt  to  lose  strength  on  standing  than  is  the  acid. 
If  such  is  the  case,  add  ammonia  until  the  mixture  is  distinctly  alkaline — 
until  a  drop  turns  red  Utmus-paper  blue. 

Be  sure  to  have  evaporating  mixture  alkaline.  An  excess  of  acid  will 
spoil  the  product;  an  excess  of  alkali  will  have  no  hurtful  result,  since 
the  excess  of  ammonia  will  be  driven  off  as  the  salt  reaches  dryness. 

Evaporate  to  dryness,  but  do  not  continue  heat  after  dryness — as  the 
ammonium  sulphate  is  volatile. 

UAKE  AMMONIUM  IODIDE 

Potassiuin  iodide M  troy  ounce  or Gm. 

Ammonium  sulphate 109  erams  or         Gm. 

Water Vi  fluidounce  or mils 

Put  salts  in  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  the  water  while  boiling,  stir  well,  and 
let  cool.  Then  add  1  drachm  alcohol,  cool  the  mixture  with  ice  or  running 
water,  and  throw  the  mixture  on  funnel  plugged  with  cotton.  When 
the  liquid  has  filtered  through,  wash  precipitate  with  1  drachm  of  a  mix- 
ture, consisting  of  alcohol,  1  part,  water,  2  parts.  Then  put  filtrate  in 
pint  evaporating  dish,  and  evaporate  solution  rapidly  to  dryness,  stirring 
constantly. 
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Explanation. — In  this  process  a  double  decomposition  occurs  between 
the  potassium  iodide  and  ammonium  sulphate,  whereby  potassium  sul- 
phate and  ammonium  iodide  are  formed. 

EqiuUion: 

KI     +     (NH4)2S04 

Complete  this  equation. 

Calculation. — Figure  out  molecular  weights  of  each  of  the  above  sub- 
stances, and  from  the  molecular  weights  learn  the  weights  by  which  tht- 
two  chemicals  combine.     Then  solve  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  much  potassium  iodide  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  needed 
to  make  290  grains  of  ammonium  iodide? 

2.  How  much  potassium  iodide  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  needed 
to  make  218  grains  of  ammonium  iodide? 

Compare  these  figures  with  above  recipe,  and  see  how  closely  they 
agree. 

Remarks  on  Process. — ^Looking  at  the  explanation  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  process,  we  see  that  the  products  of  the  reaction  between  potas- 
sium iodide  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  potassium  sulphate  and  ammo- 
nium iodide.  Now  it  chances  that  both  of  these  chemicals,  like  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  made,  are  soluble  in  water.  How  are  we 
to  obtain  the  ammonium  iodide  we  desire  free  from  the  potassium 
sulphate? 

In  all  manufacturing  chemistry  effort  is  made  to  get  all  the  readion 
products  save  the  one  we  desire  in  some  form  different  from  the  one  we 
want. 

Thus,  in  making  solution  of  soda,  we  choose  as  the  sodium  ingredient 
sodium  carbonate,  knowing  that  that  would  produce  with  the  lime  insolu- 
ble calcium  carbonate,  thus  leaving  the  soda  itself  in  the  solution,  free 
from  any  other  substance.  Again,  if  we  want  an  insoluble  body,  say. 
precipitated  chalk,  we  try  to  get  the  other  reaction  products  in  a  soluble 
form.     (See  p.  456.) 

In  the  ammonium  iodide  we  cannot  think  of  any  salt  we  can  use  that 
will  obtain  for  us  the  second  reaction  product  in  insoluble  form.  Every 
combination  we  think  of  will  yield  some  chemical  soluble  in  water,  even 
as  is  ammonium  iodide.  Therefore,  we  have  to  devise  some  way  of  sepa- 
rating the  iodide  from  the  potassium  sulphate,  and  we  accomplish  this 
by  use  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  iodide  is  freely  soluble,  while  the  sulphate 
dissolves  but  slightly. 

Filter  thr(mgh  funnel  plugged  with  cotton^  even  as  you  did  granulated 
ferrous  sulphate.     (See  p.  973.) 

Evaporate  rapidly,  as  the  product  is  quite  unstable,  easily  giving  up 
its  iodide  and  becoming  brown.  For  this  reason,  during  evaporation,  it 
is  advisable  to  add  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide  test  solution,  from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  decomposition. 

UAKE  PREOPrrATED  CHALK 

Marble 10  Gm. 

Put  in  beaker  and  add  a  mixture  of — 

Hydrochloric  acid 23  Gm. 

Water 45  mils. 

Watch  effervescence,  and  when  solution  is  complete,  filter  into  another 
beaker.     Then  add  a  solution  of: 

Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate 12.4  Gm. 

Water 90  mils 
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Stir,  let  precipitate  subside,  then  decant  supernatant  liquid,  add  more 
water,  and  finally  precipitate  on  to  a  plain  filter  and  continue  washing 
until  wash  liquor  no  longer  gives  precipitate  with  either  calcium  chloride 
solution  or  silver  nitrate  solution.    Then  let  precipitate  dry. 

Explanation. — This  process  is  in  two  stages. 

First,  the  insoluble  marble  (crude  calcium  carbonate)  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  soluble  calcium  chloride  with  the  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  viz.: 

Equation  A: 


Calcium 

Hydrochloric 

Calcium 

Carbon 

carbonate 

plus        acid        give 

chloride 

plus 

dioxide 

plus 

Water. 

CaCOs 

+         HCl 

+ 

+ 

Complete  this  equation. 

The  dissolving  of  marble  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  for  the  purpose  of 
purification,  it  being  easier  to  purify  substances  when  in  solution  than  in 
solid  form.  The  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  then  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  when  calcium  carbonate  (precipitated  chalk)  separates  out, 
while  sodium  chloride  goes  into  solution. 

The  reaction  is: 

Equation  B: 

Calcium  Sodium  Calcium  Sodium 

chloride         plus         carbonate       give        carbonate      plus      chloride. 
CaCl,  +        Na,CO,H,0        =  + 

Complete  this  equation. 

Calculations. — First,  the  manufacture  of  calcium  chloride.  Work 
out  the  molecular  weights  of  calcium  carbonate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
calcium  chloride,  and  place  under  equation  given  above.  Then  solve  the 
following  problems: 

1.  How  many  grammes  of  absolute  (100  per  cent.)  hydrochloric  acid 
needed  to  combine  with  100  Gm.  of  calcium  carbonate? 

2.  How  many  grammes  of  31.9  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  needed  to 
combine  with  100  Gm.  of  calcium  carbonate? 

3.  How  many  grammes  of  calcium  chloride  will  be  made  from  100 
Gm.  of  calcium  carbonate? 

4.  How  many  grammes  of  31.9  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  needed  to 
combine  with  10  Gm.  calcium  carbonate? 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  recipe  given  above. 

Now  let  us  calculate  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbonate.  Work 
out  molecular  weights  of  calcium  chloride,  calcium  carbonate,  and  mono- 
hydi'ated  sodium  carbonate,  and  place  these  molecular  weights  under  the 
equation  (B)  given  above.    Then  solve  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  many  granmies  of  calcium  carbonate  can  be  made  from  111 
Gm.  of  calcium  chloride? 

2  How  many  grammes  of  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  needed  to 
combine  111  Gm.  of  calcium  chloride? 

3.  How  many  grammes  of  calcium  carbonate  can  be  made  from  11.1 
Gm.  of  calcium  chloride? 

4.  How  many  grammes  of  crystalline  sodium  carbonate  needed  to 
combine  11.1  Gm.  of  calcium  chloride? 

Compare  these  figures  with  that  of  the  recipe  given  above. 
Remarks  on  Process. — ^The  solution  of  the  marble  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  chalk  are  explained  fuUy  enough  in  recipe. 

63 
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Decant  aupematant  liquid.  Supernatant  liquid  is  the  dear  liquid 
resting  above  precipitate.  Decant  it  by  gently  -  tilting  beaker,  baoi 
careful  to  keep  precipitate  resting  quietly  at  bottom  of  beako*.  Tse 
guiding  rod  if  desired.     (See  p.  129.) 

Wash  precipitaie  to  remove  all  soluble  salts,  be  they  either  calcium 
chloride  or  sodium  carbonate.  If  the  former  is  present,  the  silver  nitrate 
will  give  a  white,  curdy  precipitate;  if  sodium  carbonate  is  there,  the 
calcium  chloride  will  give  a  white  precipitate.  If  both  are  washed  out 
and  only  water  passes  through  the  precipitated  chalk,  it  will,  of  course, 
produce  no  precipitate  with  either  reagent. 

Dry  the  precipitaie  as  you  did  the  granulated  salts  (see  p.  972),  only. 
if  desired,  more  heat  can  be  used  than  with  them — even  the  heat  of  a 
radiator  or  a  drying  oven. 

MAKE  EFFERVESCENT  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE 

Exsiccated  sodium  phosphate 5   Go. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 11.9  Gm. 

Tartaric  acid,  dried  and  powdered 6i.3  Gm. 

Citric  acid,  in  effervescent  crystals 4.1  Gm 

Powder  the  Citric  Acid  and  mix  it  intimately  with  the  E^xsiccated  Sodium 
Phosphate  and  Tartaric  Acid,  then  thoroughlv  incori>orate  the  Sodium  Bicatfoonatf. 

Place  the  mixed  powders  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  in  a  suitable  dish,  in  an  oreo 
heated  to  between  93*"  and  104''C. 

When  the  mixture  has  acquired  a  moist  consistence,  by  the  aid  of  careful  manipo- 
lation  with  a  wooden  spatula,  rub  it  through  a  No.  6  tinned-iron  sieve,  and  dry  thf 
ij^ranules  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  54°C.  Keep  the  product  in  well-«topperrd 
bottles. 

Chemical  Explanation. — In  the  recipe  just  given  the  exsiccated  so- 
dium phosphate  is  mixed  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  and  citric 
acids  and  the  mixture  is  then  warmed  until  it  becomes  doughy,  when  it  is 
granulated  by  rubbing  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Heat  produces  a  dough? 
mass  because  of  the  presence  of  water  of  crystaUization  in  the  citric  add, 
HSC6H6O7+H2O,  the  amount  being  suflScient  to  soften  the  mixture  witi)- 
out  very  serious  loss  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  dry  granules  contain,  beside  sodium  phosphate,  particles  d 
sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid  and  citric  acid,  and  perhaps  a  szn^ 
amount  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  two  acids  just  mentioned.  It  is  designed 
however,  to  have  the  two  acids  and  the  bicarbonate  rest  side  by  side  in 
uncombined  form.  As  soon  as  the  dried  granules  are  thrown  into  water 
the  three  chemicals  combine  with  violent  efiFervescence  (lib^^^^^  ^ 
carbon  dioxide)  as  shown  in  the  following  equations: 

rbon 

waier 


w»ter 


Complete  these  equations. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopcoa* 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Thoroughly  mix  the  four  chemicals^  sodium  phosphate  and 
tartaric  and  citric  acidSi  by  trituration  in  a  mortar. 


Sodium 

Citric 

Sodium 

Carbon 

bicarbonate 

plus 

acid 

give 

citrate 

plus 

dioxide 

plus 

NaHCO, 

-f 

H,C.H,Or 

« 

+ 

+ 

Sodium 

Tartaric 

Sodium 

Carbon 

bicarbonate 

plus 

acid 

give 

tartrate 

plus 

dioxide 

plus 

NaHCO, 

+ 

H,C4H40. 

a 

+ 

+ 
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The  sodium  phosphate  mvst  be  exsiccated,  since  the  crystalline  salt  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  water,  which  would  cause  undue  eflfervescence  of  the 
mass  during  mixing  and  granulating.  Dried  tartaric  acid  must  likewise 
be  used. 

Soften  the  mixed  powders  by  warming  in  q.n  oven  between  93°  and  104°C. 
as  mentioned  above,  the  water  of  crystallization  in  the  citric  acid  is 
just  sufficient  to  cause  an  interaction  between  the  chemicals  with  a  re> 
duction  of  the  softening  point  of  the  mixture. 

Push  moist  W4iss  through  clean  coarse  sieve,  letting  granules  fall  on  paper 
placed  beneath. 

Dry  granules  by  placing  paper  on  radiator  and  put  into  dry  bottle 
without  great  delay. 

,ISACE  SYRUP  OF  UHE  (U.S.P.  Vm) 

Recipe, — ^Lime 6.5  Gm. 

Sugar 86.0  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 

To  make. . .   100  mils 

Slake  the  lime  by  the  addition  of  4  mils  of  water  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
then  mix  it  and  the  sugar  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a  homo- 
geneous powder;  add  the  mixture  to  50  mils  of  boiling  water,  contained  in 
a  bright  copper  or  tinned-iron  vessel,  and  boil  for  five  minutes,  constantly 
stirring.  Dilute  the  liquid  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it  measure  95 
mils,  and  filter  through  white  paper,  closely  covering  the  funnel  during 
filtration.  Then  add  through  the  filter  enough  water  to  make  the  prod- 
uct measure  100  mils,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Keep  syrup  in  well-stoppered 
bottles. 

Chemical  Explanation. — ^Lime  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
lime  water,  the  saturated  solution,  containing  only  one-sixth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  lime. 

On  the  other  hand,  lime  is  quite  soluble  in  water  if  first  combined  with 
sugar;  for,  in  this  case,  a  chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the 
lime  and  the  sugar.  Such  combination  is  called  calcium  saccharate, 
although  this  is  scarcely  correct,  inasmuch  as  sugar  contains  no  acid,  but 
is  an  aldehyde  or  ketone  alcohol,  and  the  calcium  compound  is,  there- 
fore, similar  to  sodium  alcoholate  (see  p.  591)  and  sodium  carbolate  (see 
p.  687). 

Since  the  chemistry  of  this  calcium  saccharate  is  rather  vague,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  work  out  the  equation  of  manufacture. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  bright  copper  vessel  can  be  a  well-scoured 
copper  water-bath.  Porcelain  dish  not  advisable,  since  the  lime  will 
attack  the  glazing. 

Filter  diluted  liquid  through  white  paper.  The  filtrate  should  be  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  must  be  returned  through  filter-paper  until  it  is 
clear. 

Strain  through  piece  of  mvslin  previously  well  wetted  with  water. 

In  evaporating  filtrate  do  not  let  it  get  too  concentrated,  for  then  there 
results  a  sticky  mass,  which  is  difficult  to  remove. 

In  boiling  the  solids  with  water,  be  sure  to  add  extra  water  to  make 
up  for  loss  of  water  through  evaporation.  K  this  is  not  heated,  a  sticky 
and  difficultly  soluble  mass  results. 
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XSAKE  SOLUTION  OF  ZINC  CHLORIDE 

Recipe. — Zinc,  granulated 12.0  Gm. 

Hydrochloric  acid 48.0  Gm. 

Nitric  add 0.6  Om. 

Precipitated  zinc  carbonate 0.6  Gm. 

Distwed  water,  a  sufficient  quantity , 

T6  make  about ...  60  Gm. 

To  the  zinc,  contained  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  add  8  mils  of  dis* 
tilled  water;  then  gradually  add  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest  until 
reaction  ceases  and  the  acid  is  saturated.  Pour  off  the  solution,  add 
the  nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  solution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
115^C.,  until  a  portion,  if  removed  and  cooled,  solidifies.  Allow  it  to 
cool,  and  dissolve  the  solidified  mass  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled 
water  to  make  the  product  weigh  50  Gm.  Then  add  the  precipitated 
zinc  carbonate,  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally  during  twenty-four 
hours,  and  set  it  aside  until  it  has  become  clear  by  subsidence.  Fmally^ 
separate  the  clear  solution  by  decantation  or  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

Chemical  Explanation. — Zinc  chloride  is  made  by  treating  zinc  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

Zinc  plus  Hydrochloric  acid  give  Hydrogen  plus  Zinc  chloride. 
Zn     +  HCl  «  + 

Complete  this  equation. 

As  this  solution  is  supposed  to  be  made  from  commercial  zinc,  and  as 
this  tistuMy  contains  iron,  the  iron  chloride  produced  when  such  metal  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  removed  from  the  solution.  This 
is  accomplished  by  adding  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  finally 
fusing  the  dry  mass.  Neither  nitric  acid  nor  fusion  affects  the  zinc 
chlonde,  while  nitric  add  and  fusion  convert  the  ferric  chloride  into  insolu- 
ble ferric  oxide,  and  when  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  zinc 
chloride  dissolves,  leaving  the  ferric  oxide  as  an  insoluble  residue. 

The  solution  is  too  caustic  to  be  filtered  through  paper,  so  the  ferric 
oxide  is  removed  by  sedimentation,  precipitated  zinc  carbonate  being 
added  to  aid  in  the  clarification. 

Calculations. — Figure  out  the  molecular  weights  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  of  zinc  chloride,  and  give  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc,  and  with  these 
figures  work  out  the  following  examples: 

1.  How  many  grammes  of  zinc  and  absolute  (100  p)er  cent.)  hydro- 
chloric acid  needed  to  make  136  Gm.  zinc  chloride? 

2.  How  many  grammes  of  31.9  per  cent,  hydrochloric  add  needed  to 
make  136  Gm.  zinc  chloride? 

3.  How  much  zinc  chloride  in  50  Gm.  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  U.S.P., 
if  this  solution  contains  50  per  cent,  of  the  salt? 

4.  How  much  zinc  and  32  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  needed  to  make 
25  Gm.  of  zinc  chloride? 

5.  Then  how  much  zinc  and  32  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  needed  to 
make  50  Gm.  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  U.S.P.? 

Compare  with  quantities  given  in  above  recipe. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  dmilar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Place  zinc  in  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  add  thereto  the  water  and  the  add. 

Digest  mixture  by  letting  stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place — say,  on 
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a  radiator  or  at  back  of  stove.  Note  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  as  the 
zinc  dissolves  in  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pour  off  solution  (instead  of  filtering)  into  a  beaker  or  8-ounce  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  small  evaporating  dish  on 
sand-bath.  If  the  dish  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  solution  at  one 
time,  add  part  at  first,  and  when  this  has  evaporated,  add  the  rest.  When 
mass  is  dry, 

Fuse  cavUouslyj  so  as  to  not  exceed  the  pharmaoopoeial  temperature, 
else  the  zinc  chloride  loses  chlorine  and  decomposes.  A  thermometer  is 
not  necessary,  however,  if  the  mass  is  cautiously  fused  over  a  Bunsen 
burner. 

Dissolve  fused  mass  in  about  25  mils  distilled  water,  and  transfer  to 
tared  Erlenmeyer  fiask.  Wash  out  dish  with  5  to  10  mils  water,  and  use 
this  water  for  bringing  the  weight  of  the  solution  in  Erlenmeyer  up  to  50 
Gm. 

Separate  clear  soltUion,  by  decantaiion.  A  syphon  is  suitable  only  when 
a  large  quantity  is  made. 

HAKE  SOLUTION  OF  TERSULPHATE  OF  IRON 

Recipe, — Ferrous  sulphate,  in  clear  crystals 62.6  Gaou 

Sulphuric  acid 12.0  Gm* 

mtric  addy 

Distilled  water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity, 

To  make...  125  Gm. 

Add  the  sulphuric  acid  to  about  30  mils  of  distilled  water  in  a 
capacious  porcelain  dish,  heat  the  mixture  to  nearly  lOO^C,  then  add  7 
Gm.  of  nitric  acid,  and  mix  well.  Divide  the  ferrous  sulphate,  coarsely 
powdered,  into  four  equal  portions,  and  add  these  portions,  one  at  a 
time,  to  the  hot  liquid,  stirring  after  each  addition  until  effervescence 
ceases.  When  all  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  dissolved,  if  the  solution  has 
acquired  a  black  color,  add  nitric  acid,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  heating  and 
stirring  until  it  no  longer  causes  red  fumes  to  be  evolved,  and  the  solution 
assumes  a  clear,  reddish-brown  color;  then  boil  the  liquid  until  it  is  free 
from  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  product 
weigh  125  Gm.     Filter  if  necessary. 

Chemicfil  Explanation. — This  solution  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of 
green  ferrous  stdphate,  FeS04,  to  red-brown  ferric  sulphate,  FeaCSO^s, 
through  oxidizing  action  of  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  need  of  this  extra  sulphuric  acid  is  shown  in  comparison  of  the  for- 
mulas of  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  sulphate  respectively: 

Ferrous  sulphate.  Ferric  stdphcUe. 

FeS04  Fe,rSO«), 

2FeS04  or  Fet(S04)a  in  changing  to  Fe2(S04)«, 

requiring  an  extra  SO4  group. 

The  oxidizing  action  of  nitric  acid  is  fully  explained  on  p.  399,  and  there 
it  is  shown  that  every  two  molecules  of  nitric  acid  give  three  atoms  of 
oxygen  in  oxidations.  With  these  hints  construct  the  equation  repre- 
senting the  reaction,  viz.: 

Ferrous  sulphate  plus  sulphuric  acid  plus  nitric  acid  equals  ferric 
sulphate  plus  nitrogen  dioxide  plus  water. 

Note  that  the  red  fumes  given  off  during  the  reaction  are  not  NsOs, 
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but  are  Ns04,  which  is  formed  the  moment  the  oolorless  gas  NA^ 
comes  in  contact  with  air,  viz. : 

N,Oa    +    O,    =    N,04. 

Calctilations. — Figture  out  molecular  weight  of  crystallized  ferroa^ 
sulphate  (FeS047HsO),  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ferric  sulph&te. 
and  with  these  figures  work  out  the  following  examples: 

1.  How  many  grammes  crystalline  ferrous  sulphate,  100  per  cent. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  100  per  cent,  nitric  acid  needed  to  make  1200  Gm.  of 
ferric  sulphate? 

2.  How  many  grammes  94  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  needed  to  make 
1200  Gm.  of  ferric  sulphate? 

3.  How  many  grammes  68  per  cent,  nitric  acid  needed  to  make  1200 
Gm.  of  ferric  sulphate? 

4.  How  many  grammes  of  ferric  sulphate  are  contained  in  125  Gm. 
of  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  U.S.P.,  which  is  about  36  per  cent.  Per 

(SOO.? 

5.  How  many  grammes  of  crystalline  ferrous  sulphate,  94  per  cent. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  68  per  cent,  nitric  acid  needed  to  make  45  Gm.  ferric 
sulphate? 

6.  Then  how  many  grammes  of  these  three  constituents  needed  to 
make  125  Gm.  of  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  U.S.P.? 

Compare  with  quantities  in  official  recipe. 

Remarks  on  Process.— The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopcm 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Mix  sulphuric  add  and  waJter  in  tared  pint  evaporating  dish,  carefolly 
pouring  acid  into  water  and  not  the  reverse. 

Add  the  ferrous  sulphate  gradually,  letting  reaction  end  before  adding 
another  of  the  four  portions. 

Add  the  nitric  a^nd  fairly  generously.  If  you  get  an  excess,  it  can  be 
driven  ofif  by  heating  mixture.  Do  not  add  too  much,  however,  as  it  viQ 
be  wasteful  of  the  acid,  and  will  also  require  long  heating  to  drive  it  all  oS. 

//  the  liquid  is  bUxk,  it  means  an  insufficiency  of  nitric  acid.  Add  some. 
and  the  red  tint  will  come,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  NjG*  fumes. 

Boil  until  free  from  nitrous  odor^  that  is,  the  choking  odor  of  nitric  acid 
and  of  N2O4.     Experience  will  readily  teach  you  the  odor. 

Add  water  to  make  product  u)eigh  125  Gm.  To  do  this  easily,  be  sure  to 
tare  the  dish  before  starting. 

MAKE  SOLUTION  OF  FERRIC  OTRATE 

Recipe. — Solution  of  ferric  sulphate 42.0  Gm. 

Citric  acid 16.0  Gm. 

Ammonia  water 44.0  mils 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 

To  make ...  60  Gm. 

Mix  the  ammonia  water  with  150  mils  of  cold  water,  and  the  solutioc 
of  ferric  sulphate  with  500  mils  of  cold  water.  Add  the  latter  solution 
slowly  to  the  diluted  ammonia  water,  with  constant  stirring.  Pour  the 
mixture  on  a  wet  musUn  strainer,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  run  off  and  the 
precipitate  to  drain.  Then  remove  the  moist  mass  from  the  strainer, 
mix  it  well  with  300  mils  of  cold  water,  again  pour  it  on  the  strainer,  anJ 
let  it  drain.     Repeat  this  washing  with  several  successive  portions  of 
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cold  water  in  the  same  manner^  until  the  washings  cease  to  produce  more 
than  a  slight  cloudiness  with  barium  chloride  test-solution.  Then  allow 
the  precipitate  to  drain  completely,  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  add 
the  citric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture,  on  a  water-bath,  to  60^C.  stirring 
constantly  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved.  Lastly,  filter  the  liquid, 
and  evaporate  it,  at  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  until  it  weighs 
50  Gm. 

Chemical  Explanation. — ^This  is  substantially  the  recipe  given  in  the 
present  edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  The  first  stage  of  the  process 
of  the  precipitation  of  ferric  hydroxide  from  the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate 
is  by  the  following  reaction: 

Ferric  Ammonium  Ferric  Ammonium 

sulphate      plus    hydroxide    give    hydroxide     plus    sulphate. 

Fe,(804),       +       NH4OH        -  + 

Complete  this  equation. 

The  ferric  hydroxide  is  freed  from  ammonium  sulphate  by  washing 
with  water,  and  is  then  treated  with  citric  acid,  which  converts  the  moist 
ferric  hydroxide  into  solution  of  ferric  citrate,  viz. : 

Ferric  Citric  Ferric 

hydroxide     plus         acid  give       citrate       plus       Water. 

Fe,(OH).        +       HaCeHeOr        «  + 

Complete  this  equation. 

Calculations. — As  the  ferric  citrate  is  a  rather  variable  product,  con- 
taining excess  of  citric  acid,  attempts  to  figure  out  proportions  by  molecu- 
lar weights  are  of  no  avail. 

Remarks  on  Process. — Place  the  diluted  ammonia  in  a  gtuirtfruitrjar, 
and  pour  therein  the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  diluted  with  500  mils  of 
water.  Note  the  red-brown  ferric  hydroxide  precipitates  as  a  magma 
(p.  145).    Note  that  this  is  an  antidote  for  arsenic  (p.  515). 

Pour  mixture  on  wet  muslin  strainer,  spread  upon  a  straining  rack. 
Unless  the  strainer  is  of  fine  mesh,  the  precipitate  will  run  through.  If 
too  fine,  the  draining  will  be  a  slow  op)eration.  In  large  operations  it  is 
well  to  have  three  strainers  on  racks  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
magma  is  poured  into  the  upper  one.  Most  of  the  precipitate  which 
passes  through  the  upper  strainer  is  caught  by  the  middle  one,  and  what- 
ever does  get  through  the  middle  one  is  caught  by  the  lowest  one.  In 
laboratory  work  the  laying  of  a  6-inch  filter-paper  flat  on  the  strainer 
holds  the  magma  excellently.  Collect  drippings  in  pint  evaporating  dish 
and  return  to  strainer  whatever  passes  through  containing  magma.  The 
drippings  should  be  clear  and  colorless. 

Remove  mass  from  strainer  while  washing.  This  part  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeial  process  is  a  smeary  process  in  the  laboratory  operation.  In  large 
operations,  where  the  strainer  is  fine  duck  attached  to  the  frame,  the 
magma  can  be  easily  scraped  from  the  strainer  with  a  big  spoon ;  but  in  the 
laboratory  process  it  is  usually  better  to  wash  magma  while  on  the  strainer, 
and  that  either  with  a  syphon  (p.  130)  or  by  continuous  washing  with 
inverted  flask  (p.  128).  In  washing  thus,  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
magma  so  that  it  will  run  through  strainer. 

Wash  until  drippings  give  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  That 
is,  until  free  from  ammonium  sulphate. 

Transfer  magma  to  porcdain  capsule — ^that  is,  to  evaporating  dish,  by 
scraping  ofif  the  strainer  with  spatula  or  with  a  spoon. 
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Do  not  heat  magma  and  citric  add  above  60°C. — that  is,  even  the  full 
heat  of  a  water-bath  is  apt  to  decompose  the  citrate. 

Filter  BoltUion  and  evaporate  in  tared  pint  evaporating  dish. 

MAKE  SCALED  FERRIC  CTTRATE  (U.S.P.  Vm) 

Recipe. — Solution  of  ferric  citrate 26  Gm. 

Evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 60®C.,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass,  so 
that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales. 

Keep  the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light. 

Remarks  on  Process. — Solution  of  ferric  citrate  (U.S.P.  1890)  is  about 
50  per  cent,  solid  ferric  citrate,  and  the  25  Gm.  should,  therefore,  yield 
about  123^  Gm.  of  the  scaled  salt. 

Evaporate  at  low  temperature  (60°C.)  to  avoid  decomposition. 

Spread  syrupy  liquid  on  sheet  of  glass  or  on  a  pill-tile.  Be  sure  to 
spread  thinly,  using  glass  rod  in  getting  layer  smooth.  If  poured  on 
thickly,  opaque  scales  result. 

Leave  liquid  on  plates  until  perfectly  dry,  using  no  heat  whatever. 
Artificial  heat — even  a  radiator — causes  blisters. 

If  properly  prepared,  the  dry  salt  will  scale  off  the  pill-tile  unthout  scrap- 
ing, and  that  in  the  form  of  beautiful  shining  garnet  scales. 

Iron  and  ammonium  citrate  C7.S.P.  is  made  similarly,  the  only  difference 
being  the  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  solution  of  ferric  citrate  before 
scaling. 

MAKE  MASS  OF  FERROUS  CARBONATE 

Recipe, — ^Ferrous  sulphate,  in  clear  crystals 20.0  Gm. 

Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate 9.2  Gm* 

Clarified  honey 7.6  Gm. 

Sugar,  in  coarse  powder 5.0  Gm. 

Syrup, 

Distilled  water,  each,  a  sufRcient  quantity, 

To  m^ke. .  .20  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  ferrous  sulphate  and  the  monohydrated  sodium  car- 
bonate, each  separately,  in  40  mils  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and,  hav- 
ing added  4  mils  of  syrup  to  the  solution  of  the  iron  salt,  filter  both 
solutions,  and  allow  them  to  become  cold.  Introduce  the  solution  of 
monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  into  a  bottle  having  a  capacity  of 
about  100  mils,  and  gradually  add  the  solution  of  the  iron  salt,  rotating 
the  bottle  constantly  or  frequently,  until  carbonic  acid  gas  no  longer 
escapes.  Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  fill  the  bottle; 
then  cork  it  and  set  it  aside,  so  that  the  ferrous  carbonate  may  sub- 
side. Pour  ofif  the  supernatant  Uquid,  and,  having  mixed  syrup  and 
distiUed  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  voliune  of  syrup  to  nineteen 
volumes  of  distilled  water,  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  mixture  by 
decantation  until  the  washings  no  longer  have  a  saline  taste.  Drain 
the  precipitate  on  a  muslin  strainer,  and  express  as  much  of  the  water 
as  possible.  Lastly,  mix  the  precipitate  at  once  with  the  honey  and 
sugar,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  tared 
dish,  with  constant  stirring,  until  it  is  reduced  to  20  Gm. 

Chemical  Explanation. — When  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
sodium  carbonate  are  mixed,  ferrous  carbonate  precipitates  in  the  form 
of  a  slate-gray  solid,  viz. : 
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Ferrous  Sodium  Ferrous  Sodium 

sulphate      plus    carbonate     give    carbonate     plus    sulphate. 

FeS047H,0     +    Na,CO,H,0     =  + 

Complete  this  equation. 

Ferrous  carbonate  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  being  converted 
by  action  of  the  atmosphere  into  red-brown  subcarbonate  of  iron — a 
mixture  of  ferrous  carbonate  and  ferric  oxide.  This  change  will  be 
noted  during  the  manufacture  of  the  mass  in  all  portions  not  protected 
from  atmospheric  action. 

The  presence  of  saccharine  matter  retards  this  change,  and  this 
explains  why  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  containing  syrup, 
and  why  the  finished  product  is  preserved  with  sugar  and  honey.  The 
precipitation  is  directed  to  be  performed  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  kept 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  lessen  atmospheric  action.  It 
will  be  seen  above  that  the  other  product  of  the  reaction  is  sodium 
sulphate,  and  the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  free  from  this  with  water 
and  syrup. 

Calculations. — ^The  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  mass  contains  at 
least  35  per  cent,  of  ferrous  carbonate  and  how  near  this  is  to  the  theo- 
retical amount,  the  following  calculations  will  show. 

Estimate  molecular  weight  of  crjrstalline  ferrous  sulphate  (FeSOi- 
7H2O),  of  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  (Na2CO»H20),  and  of  ferrous 
carbonate,  and  from  the  figures,  work  out  the  following  examples: 

1.  How  many  grammes  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  will  com- 
bine with  278  Gm.  crystalline  ferrous  sulphate? 

2.  How  many  grammes  ferrous  carbonate  can  be  made  from  278 
Gm.  crystalline  ferrous  sulphate? 

3.  How  many  grammes  of  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  will 
combine  with  20  Gm.  of  crystalline  ferrous  sulphate? 

4.  How  many  grammes  ferrous  carbonate  can  be  made  from  20  Gm. 
crystalline  ferrous  sulphate? 

5.  How  many  grammes  of  ferrous  carbonate  should  there  be  in  20  Gm. 
mass  of  ferrous  carbonate? 

6.  Then  what  percentage  of  ferrous  carbonate  should  there  be  in 
mass  of  ferrous  carbonate? 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefuUy  compared  by  the  student. 

Dissolve  the  ferrous  sidphate  in  water  in  one  beaker. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  water  in  the  ottier  beaker. 

Filter  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  into  Erlenmeyer  flask,  to  which 
a  cork  should  have  been  previously  fitted. 

Filter  the  ferrous  suiphcUe  solvJtion  into  the  beaker  just  emptied  after 
it  has  been  washed  and  dried. 

Cork  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  as  soon  as  convenient,  after  adding  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution,  but  be  careful  not  to  allow  enough  carbon 
dioxide  to  collect  to  explode  the  flask.  Open  flask  from  time  to  time 
to  let  collected  gas  escape,  but  only  for  a  moment  each  time.  Be  sure 
to  fill  flask  with  water. 

Wa^h  precipitate  on  same  kind  of  strainer  used  for  ferric  hydroxide 
in    making  ferric  citrate. 

Evaporate  mixture  in  tared  dish,  that  is,  in  an  evaporating  dish,  the 
of  which  should  first  be  ascertained. 
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HAKE  STRUP  OF  PERROUS  IODIDE 

Recipe. — IroHf  in  the  fonn  of  jBne^  bright  wire,  and  cut  into 

small  pieces 1.86  Gnu 

Iodine 4.16  Gm. 

Diluted  hypophosphorous  add. S.00  mils 

Sugar 60.00  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

To  make. . .   100  Gm. 

Introduce  the  iron  into  a  fiask  of  thin  glass,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  50  mils,  add  to  it  15  mils  of  distilled  water,  and  afterward  the 
iodine.  Shake  the  mixture  occasionally,  checking  the  reaction,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  and,  when  the  solution  has  acquired 
a  greenish  color  and  has  lost  the  odor  of  iodine,  heat  it  to  boiling  and 
add  at  once  5  Gm.  of  the  sugar;  when  this  has  dissolved,  filter  the  solution 
into  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Rinse  the 
flask  and  iron  wire  with  123^  mils  of  distilled  water  and  pass  the  wash- 
ings through  the  filter  into  the  sugar.  Stir  the  mixture  with  a  porcelain 
or  wooden  spatula,  heating  the  liquid  on  a  water-bath  until  complete 
solution  is  effected,  and,  having  passed  the  syrup  through  a  clean  muslin 
strainer  into  a  tared  bottle,  add  the  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid  and 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  product  weigh  100  Gm. 

Chemical  Explanation. — Ferrous  iodide  is  made  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  the  two  elements,  iron  and  iodine,  viz. : 

Iron     plus     Iodine       equal         Ferrous  iodide. 
Fe  +  I  « 

Complete  this  equation. 

Calculations. — Figure  out  the  atomic  and  molecular  weights  in- 
volved in  the  above  equation,  and  then  solve  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  many  grammes  iron  needed  to  make  310  Gm.  ferrous  iodide? 

2.  How  many  gramtnes  iron  needed  to  make  5  Gm.  ferrous  iodide? 

3.  How  many  grammes  iodine  needed  to  make  310  Gm.  ferrous  iodide? 

4.  How  many  grammes  iodine  needed  to  make  5  Gm.  ferrous  iodide? 

5.  How  many  grammes  ferrous  iodide  in  100  Gm.  syrup  ferrous 
iodide  (5  per  cent.)? 

6.  Then  how  many  grammes  of  iron  and  iodine  needed  to  make  lOO 
Gm.  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide? 

7.  Compare  these  figures  with  amounts  given  in  official  recipe.  The 
slight  excess  of  iron  is  used  to  insure  complete  combination  of  the  iodine. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmaoopoeiA. 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

The  iron  used  had  best  be  that  form  known  in  commerce  as  ''card 
teeth." 

Place  iron  either  in  Erlenmeyer  flask  or  in  large  test-tube. 

After  adding  the  iodine  it  is  well  to  plug  flask  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
to  prevent  loss  of  iodine  by  volatilization. 

If  rea^ion  is  slow  on  starting,  very  genUe  heat  may  be  employed. 
Very  gentle  is  meant,  as  anything  more  will  cause  loss  by  volatilisation. 

If  reaction  becomes  violenty  check  it  by  holding  flask  under  ninnini: 
water. 

Have  the  sugar  in  tared  pint  evaporating  dish,  as  finished  produet 
must  be  brought  up  to  a  certain  weight. 
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Keep  in  completely  filled  botUes,  else  it  turns  brown  with  decomposition 
of  the  ferrous  iodide.     One-ounce  bottles  well  corked  are  indicated. 

KAKB  SOLUTION  OF  LEAD  SUBACETATE 

Recipe, — ^Lead  acetate 18  Gm. 

Lead  oxide 11  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 


To  make. . .   100  Gm. 

To  the  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
of  about  half-liter  capacity,  add  slowly  and  in  portions,  with  constant 
stirring,  the  lead  acetate  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  in  70  mils 
of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  boil  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  with  occa- 
sional stirring.  Finally,  when  cool,  filter  the  solution,  and  add  sufficient 
distilled  water,  which  has  been  previously  boiled  and  cooled,  to  make  the 
finished  product  weigh  100  Gm.  Keep  the  solution  in  well-stoppered 
bottles. 

Chemical  Explanation. — As  explained  on  p.  513,  a  ''sub"  salt  is  a 
basic  salt — that  is,  a  combination  of  a  salt  of  a  metal  with  the  oxide 
of  the  same  metal. 

In  the  preparation  under  consideration  the  ''sub''  salt  is  made  by 
direct  combination  of  the  salt  and  the  oxide,  lead  acetate  and  lead  oxide 
being  boiled  together  with  the  formation  of  lead  subacetate,  as  shown 
in  the  following  equation: 

Lead  acetate  plus     Lead  oxide    give      Lead  subacetate         plus       Water 

Pb(C,H,0,),3H,0         +  PbO  =         Pb,0(C,H,0,),  +         3H,0. 

(Soluble.)  (Insoluble.)  (Soluble.) 

Calculations. — Figure  out  molecular  weights  of  the  three  lead  prepa- 
rations given  above,  and  from  these  figures  work  out  the  following 
examples: 

1.  How  many  grammes  lead  acetate  needed  to  make  548  Gm.  lead 
subacetate? 

2.  How  many  grammes  lead  acetate  needed  to  make  25  Gm.  lead 
subacetate? 

3.  How  many  grammes  lead  oxide  needed  to  make  548  Gm.  lead 
subacetate? 

4.  How  many  grammes  lead  oxide  needed  to  make  25  Gm.  lead 
subacetate? 

5.  How  many  grammes  lead  subacetate  in  100  Gm.  solution  of  lead 
subacetate  which  is  approximately  25  per  cent,  subacetate? 

6.  Then  how  many  grammes  of  lead  subacetate  and  lead  oxide 
needed  to  make  1(X)  Gm.  solution  of  lead  subacetate? 

Compare  with  amounts  directed  in  official  recipe. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not  iden- 
tical with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The 
tTiro  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Dissolve  lead  acetate  in  pint  fiask. 

Pass  the  lead  oxide  through  a  No.  80  sieve  before  weighing,  then  put 
into  tared  pint  evaporating  dish. 

Bail  mixture  a  hatf-hour,  during  which  time  a  large  amount  of  the 
insoluble  lead  oxide  passes  into  the  soluble  lead  subacetate. 

All  the  lead  oxide  will  not  dissolve,  however,  and  that  is  the  reason 
an  excess  over  the  theoretic  amount  is  directed  in  official  recipe. 
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Add  hot  water  to  make  up  the  loss  of  evaporation,  otherwise  the  mii- 
ture  will  evaporate  to  dryness  during  the  half-hour's  boiling. 

Make  finished  product  weigh  100  Gm.  by  adding  enough  /re«Wy  hM 
water.  Even  distilled  water  contains  carbon  dioxide  if  allowed  to  stand, 
and  this  carbon  dioxide  will  precipitate  the  lead  as  lead  carbonate;  so 
boil  the  water  to  drive  oflf  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  before  using  it  as 
a  dQuent. 

FiUer  in  closely  covered  funnel  and  keep  in  weU-stoppered  botlki  to 
prevent  atmospheric  action.  The  air  contains  carbon  dioxide,  and  tliB 
precipitates  the  lead,  as  mentioned  above. 

BIAKE  LEAD  PLASTER*  U.SJP. 

Redpe. — Lead  oxide 16  Gm. 

Olive  oil 30  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mix  the  lead  oxide,  previously  passed  through  a  No.  80  sieve,  inti- 
mately with  about  one-half  of  the  olive  oil,  by  trituration,  and  add  tk? 
mixture  to  the  remainder  of  the  oil  contained  in  a  bright  copper  boiler 
of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  ingredients 
The  add  5  mils  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  the  whole  together,  over  i 
fire,  constantly  stirring  with  a  wooden  spatula,  until  a  small  portioD. 
when  dropped  into  cold  water,  is  found  to  be  pliable  and  tenacioi& 
From  time  to  time  add  a  little  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
When  the  contents  of  the  boiler  have  acquired  a  whitish  color  and  are 
perfectly  homogeneous,  transfer  them  to  a  vessel  containing  warm  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mass  has  sufficiently  cooled,  knead  it  wdl  with  tk 
water  so  as  to  remove  the  glycerin,  renewing  the  water  from  time  to  time. 
as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary.  Finally,  divide  the  mass  into  roDs  r^ 
suitable  size. 

Chemical  Explanation. — As  learned  on  p.  665  when  an  oil— wiiia 
is  the  combination  of  glycerin  with  oleic  add  and  other  acid*— is  treatei 
with  the  hydroxide  of  a  metal,  glycerin  is  set  free  and  a  metallic  oleat* 
is  formed.  Thus,  if  an  oil  is  treated  with  soda  (NaOH),  sodium  cleats 
or  hard  soap  is  formed;  if  the  same  oil  is  treated  with  potassa  (KOH' 
potassium  oleate  or  soft  soap  is  obtained. 

Therefore,  when  olive  oil  is  boiled  with  lead  oxide  in  the  presenc? 
of  water  (thus  forming  lead  hydroxide,  viz.,  PbO+HjO^PMOH  r 
lead  oleate  is  produced  by  the  following  equation: 

Olive  oil 

(Olein) 

(Glyceryl  oleate)  plus  lead  hydroxide  give  lead     plaster     plus     glycerin 

C,H6(Ci8H„0,),       +      Pb(OH),         -  Pb(CisH„02)t    +  C,BU(OH),. 

Complete  this  equation.  . 

The  result  of  the  reaction  is  a  viscid  mass  consisting  chiefly  of  «^ 
oleate,  and  called  lead  plaster,  and  by  kneading  this  lead  plasty  «" 
water  the  glycerin  is  removed. 

As  the  olive  oil  contains  traces  of  glyceryl  palmitate  and  ^jr^ 
stearate,  the  finished  plaster  contains  some  lead  palmitate  and  lead  st^a:* 
ate;  hence  it  is  not  a  definite  chemical. 

Calculations. — Since  we  are  not  dealing  with  definite  cheniw^^ 
the  molecular  proportions  of  this  reaction  cannot  be  easily  worked  ^^J* 
hence  they  are  omitted. 
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Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopceia. 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 

Triturate  the  sifted  lead  oxide  in  mortar  with  about  half  the  oil,  rubbing 
it  with  small  portions  of  the  oil  at  a  time,  thus  using  the  oil  to  wash  the 
oxide  into  the  rest  of  the  oil  in  tn  the  evaporating  dish.  Be  sure  to  get 
all  the  oxide  out  of  the  mortar  into  the  dish. 

The  plaster  should  be  cooked  in  a  copper  boiler,  since  the  lead  is  apt 
to  attack  glass  or  porcelain,  dissolving  off  some.  For  the  small  amount 
we  are  making,  however,  the  pint  evaporating  dish  can  be  used. 

BoU  mixture  in  dish  over  Bunsen  burner  flame  on  wire  gauze,  stirring 
with  wooden  paddle.  Both  glass  rod  and  steel  spatula  are  tabooed — 
the  first  for  fear  the  lead  might  attack  it;  the  steel  spatula  lest  the  oleic 
acid  attack  it. 

Replace  water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  that  only  cautiously,  adding 
boiling  hot  water.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling  plaster  mass  is  con- 
siderably above  100**C.,  and  if  cold  water  is  added,  steam  will  be  developed 
with  explosive  suddenness,  sputtering  the  hot  plaster  mass  in  all  directions, 
and  rendering  the  operator  liable  to  severe  burns. 

The  mass  is  finished  when  a  drop  solidifies  in  water. 

After  kneading  out  the  glycerin  from  the  finished  mass  the  glycerin 
may  be  recovered  from  the  water  solution — ^from  the  wash-water — by 
evaporating  off  the  water  at  very  low  heat. 

Use  hydrant  water  for  the  kneading. 

HAKE  RESIN  PLASTER 

Recipe. — ^Resiii,  in  fine  powder 8.6  Gm. 

Lead  plaster 20.0  Gm. 

Yellow  wax 1.6  Gm. 

Melt  the  lead  plaster  and  yellow  wax  together  with  a  gentle  heat; 
then  add  the  resin,  and,  when  it  is  melted,  mix  the  mass  thoroughly. 

As  this  mixture  is  a  galenic  preparation,  there  will  be  no  molecular 
calculations. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  recipe  just  given  is  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  two  recipes  should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student.  Melt 
the  mixtiu*e  in  pint  evaporating  dish  and  strain  into  a  tin  or  tinned-iron 
dipper. 

SPREAD  A  RESIN  PLASTER  4z6 

The  spreading  of  plasters  has  become  a  lost  art,  but  every  pharma- 
cist should  have  sufficient  practice  to  know  how  to  spread  one  in  an 
emergency. 

A  plaster  is  usually  spread  either  on  leather  (the  commercial  variety 
called  split  skin)  or  on  muslin.  This,  for  convenience,  we  will  call  the 
foundation. 

For  laboratory  practice  a  sheet  of  paper  can  be  used.  Let  the  material 
on  which  the  plaster  is  spread  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  a  margin  of 
at  least  an  inch  all  around  after  the  plaster  is  spread. 

The  leather,  cloth,  or  paper  is  carefully  stretched  over  a  perfectly 
level  board  (the  clean  counter  will  do,  if  it  can  be  pierced  with  pins), 
and  fastened  down  at  margins  with  the  brass  or  nickle-headed  tacks 
known  commercially  as  thumb  tacks.  With  paper,  this  stretching  is 
unnecessary. 
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Strips  of  fairly  heavy  linen  paper  are  cut  with  an  exact,  sharp  vaazgn, 
the  stripe  being  about  two  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long.  The  stii;; 
are  placed  on  the  stretched  plaster  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  fonn  u 
exactly  even  frame  inclosing  a  space  the  size  of  the  plaster  directed  to 
be  spread;  in  this  case,  four  by  six  inches.  The  strips  are  fastened  si 
each  corner  by  thumb  tacks,  and  when  made  secure  the  tacks  origiiuH; 
used  for  stretching  the  leather — if  leather  is  used — may  be  removed 

This  done,  the  plaster  mass  in  tin  dipper  is  cautiously  fused,  and 
when  melted,  small  portions  of  the  molten  mass  are  taken  out  wilb  i 
spatula  and  smeared  between  strips  and  foundation  in  very  thin  hya, 
in  order  to  fasten  the  strips  to  the  foundation.  Then  the  spatula  L- 
carefully  cleaned  by  passing  through  a  flame  of  Bunsen  burner  ud 
wiping  off  on  paper.  The  foundation  should  be  placed  with  the  leopi 
running  with  the  length  of  the  counter,  and  on  this,  at  narrow  en<l  to 
the  left,  should  be  poured  the  fused  mass,  so  as  to  cover  about  one-tMid 
the  length  of  the  plaster.  Then,  without  loss  of  time,  the  spatula  should 
be  warmed  by  passing  through  the  flame,  and  being  held  in  the  right  hud 


with  blade  sHghtly  incUned  forward,  but  perfectly  levd,  about  tux- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch  above  the  whole  width  of  plaster,  the  spalub 
should  be  moved  rapidly  and  6rmly  to  the  right,  pushing  before  it  the  stiD 
molten  plaster  mass  and  leaving  behind  a  smooth,  shining  spread  plaster. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  spatula  should  be  at  least  eight  inches  !«¥■ 
and  should  not  be  sufficiently  heated  to  decompose  the  plaster  mass- 

The  plaster  mass  should  be  cautiously  fused — not  too  hot  to  deccan- 
[>ose  or  to  run  through  the  foundation,  and  yet  limpid  enough  to  laaaa 
fused  until  the  plaster  is  entirely  spread. 

Aunnintr  the  spatula  over  the  fused  mass  is  the  delicate  part  of  tbe 
process.  It  must  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  lest  the  mass  sdidifie- 
before  the  process  is  complete.  The  spatula  must  be  held  perfectly 
steady  else  the  plaster  will  be  uneven. 

In  fastening  the  foundation  to  the  anttUer  place  it  an  inch  or  so  from  tbr 
edge  of  the  counter,  thus  leaving  a  rest  for  the  hand  holding  the  spsiuL 
as  it  passes  over  the  mass. 

Remove  the  strips  from  the  plaster  by  taking  out  thumb  tacks  and  pdi- 
ing  off.     If  the  mass  is  brittle,  passing  a  warm  spatula  over  the  strife 
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sometimes  aids  in  loosening  them,  though  this  must  be  done  with  caution, 
lest  the  plaster  itself  becomes  smeary.  The  strips  removed,  a  clearly 
defined  plaster  should  remain,  the  excess  of  the  mass  having  been  re- 
moved with  the  strips. 

The  excess  of  mdss  on  strips  can  be  scraped  off  the  strips  with  warm 
spatula  and  left  for  use  another  time. 

There  is  liUUe  tbse  to  attempt  to  redeem  a  poorly  spread  plaster  by 
"reironing;"  that  is,  by  trying  to  smooth  it  with  a  warm  spatula.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  scrape  the  mass  from  the  foundation  with  warm 
spatula  and  try  over  again. 

Other  plans  for  plaster  spreading  by  hand  have  been  followed  with 
more  or  less  success.  Thus,  for  the  paper  strips,  strips  of  pasteboard 
one-quarter  inch  thick  have  been  used,  and  the  entire  space  within  the 
frame  filled  with  the  molten  mass,  the  excess  being  scraped  off  with  the 
warm  spatula.     Others  cut  the  frame  from  an  entire  sheet  of  paper. 

For  machine  spreading  of  plasters^  see  p.  340. 

ISAKE  YELLOW  MERCURIC  OXmE 

Recipe, — Conosiye  mercuric  chloride 10  Gm. 

Sodium  hydroxide 4  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  corrosive  mercuric  chloride  in  100  mils  of  warm  dis- 
tilled water,  and  filter  the  solution.  Dissolve  the  sodium  hydroxide 
(which  should  contain  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium 
hydroxide)  in  100  mils  of  cold  distilled  water,  and  into  this  solution  pour 
gradually,  and  with  constant  stirring,  the  solution  of  corrosive  mercuric 
chloride.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature 
of  about  30°C.  stirring  frequently.  Then  decant  the  supernatant, 
clear  liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  wash  the  latter  repeatedly  by  the 
addition  and  decantation  of  portions  of  distilled  water,  using  100  mils 
of  water  each  time.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  strainer,  and  continue 
the  washing  with  warm  distilled  water  until  a  small  portion  of  the  wash- 
ings, when  poured  on  a  little  mercuric  chloride  test-solution,  no  longer 
produces  a  yellowish  turbidity  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids. 
Then  allow  the  precipitate  to  drain,  and  dry  it  between  sheets  of  bibulous 
paper,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30^C.,  and  keep 
it  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light. 

Chemical  Explanation. — When  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
of  sodium  hydroxide  are  combined,  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  following  reaction: 

Mercuric  Sodiiun  Mercuric  Sodium 

chloride    plus  hydroxide  give      oxide       plus     Water      plus  chloride. 

HgClj        +       NaOH       -  -h  -h 

Oomplete  this  equation. 

Calculations. — Work  out  molecular  weights  of  mercuric  chloride, 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  mercuric  oxide  (HgO).  From  these  figures  work 
out  the  following  examples: 

1.  How  many  grammes  of  mercuric  oxide  can  be  made  from  271 
^zn.  mercuric  chloride? 

2.  How  many  grammes  of  mercuric  oxide  can  be  made  from  10  Gm. 
rnercuric  chloride? 

3.  How  many  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide  (100  per  cent.)  will 
oombine  with  271  Gm.  mercuric  chloride? 
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4.  How  many  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide  (85  per  cent.)  vill 
combine  with  271  Gm.  mercuric  chloride? 

5.  How^  many  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide  (85  per  cent.)  will 
combine  with  10  Gm.  mercuric  chloride? 

Compare  with  figures  given  above,  and  weigh  your  finished  mercuric 
oxide  to  see  if  it  agrees  with  the  theoretic  yield. 

In  the  recipe  given  above,  which  was  that  of  the  last  pharmacopoeia 
the  excess  of  sodiimi  hydroxide  is  to  insure  complete  precipitation  of  the 
mercury,  the  siu^plus  soda  being  washed  out  of  the  precipitate  with  water. 

Remarks  on  Process* — Dissolved  the  mercuric  chloride  in  Elrlenmeyer 
flask  and  filter  into  an  8-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  hydroxide  in  pint  flask,  and  into  this  pour  the 
mercuric  chloride  solution. 

Wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  as  far  as  possible,  and  finally 
throw  precipitate  on  plain  JUier,  instead  of  on  strainer,  as  the  U.S.P. 
directs.  Were  we  making  the  pharmacopoeial  quantity  (ten  times  our 
present  amount),  a  strainer  would  be  indicated,  but  with  the  small 
amount  we  have,  a  plain  filter  will  suffice. 

Wa^h  until  washings  no  longer  respond  with  mercuric  chloride  test- 
solution — that  is,  until  free  from  sodium  hydroxide.  If  the  hydroxide 
is  present  in  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  (HgO)  is  produced  with  mercunc 
chloride  solution. 

In  testing  for  sodium  hydroxide  place  about  one  inch  of  the  mercunc 
solution  in  test-tube  and  pour  thereon  very  gently,  along  tilted  test- 
tube,  the  washings,  so  as  to  permit  the  washings  to  float  on  surface  of 
the  mercuric  chloride  solution,  thus  forming  two  layers;  where  the  tiro 
layers  join — "the  point  of  contact" — the  yellow  color  appears. 

HAKE  OINTBXENT  OF  MERCURIC  NITRATE 

Redpe. — Mercury 7.0  Gm. 

Nitric  add 17.6  Gm. 

Lard,  free  from  water 76.0  Got. 

To  make  about . . .     100  Gm. 

Heat  the  lard  in  a  capacious  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  to  a  tempera- 
ture  of  105^C.  then  withdraw  the  heat,  and  gradually  add  7  Gm.  of  the 
nitric  acid.  When  the  reaction  moderates,  reapply  the  heat  until  effe^ 
vescence  ceases,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool  to  about  40^.  Having 
dissolved  the  mercury  in  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid,  using  sufficient 
heat  to  prevent  the  solution  from  crystaUizing,  add  this  solution  to  the 
lard  mixture.  When  the  mass  begins  to  congeal,  stir  it  thoroughly  with 
a  wooden  spatula  until  it  is  of  a  bright  citrine  color.  Contact  with 
metallic  utensils  should  be  avoided. 

Chemical  Explanation. — In  this  preparation  two  distinct  reaction? 
occur:  In  the  first  place,  mercury  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  make  mercuric 
nitrate  by  either  of  the  following  equations: 

Hg     +    4HN0,     =     Hg(NO,),     +     NtO*     +     H/). 
3Hg     +     8HN0,     =     Hg(NO,),     +     N,0«     +     H,0. 

Complete  these  equations. 

Then  the  white  lard  is  converted  into  the  lemon  yellow  solid  elaidiD 
when  the  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it. 

EUaidin  has  the  same  empiric  formula  as  has  the  olein  of  the  oil 
and  since  the  chemistry  of  the  change  is  complicated  (see  p.  652),  no 
molecular  weight  estimation  will  be  made. 
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Calculatioiis. — As  just  mentioned,  no  calculation  can  be  made  on 
the  conversion  of  olein  of  the  lard  into  elaidin,  nor  is  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  mercury  in  accord  with  molecular  pro- 
portions; hence  the  amount  will  not  be  estimated. 

Remarks  on  Process. — The  present  pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
heat  of  reaction  be  45®C.    The  writer's  experience  has  been  that  a  tem- 
perature of  at  least  100^  is  essential  to  a  successful  reaction.    The  secret 
of  making  a  satisfactory  preparation  is  largely  the  proper  control  of  the 
temperature  as  explained  below. 

Put  lard  in  pint  evaporating  dish  and  heat  to  105^C.  on  wire  gauze. 

A  water-haih  will  not  do,  as  the  lard  must  be  heated  to  105®C.  in  order 
to  get  reaction  started. 

Add  the  nitric  acid  gradually,  not  allowing  heat  to  get  too  intense. 
If  reaction  has  gone  nicely,  an  orange-colored  liquid  results;  if  overheated, 
the  lard  turns  chocolate  brown. 

Reapply  heat  until  effervescence  ceases.  This  must  be  done,  cau- 
tiously, else  the  mass  wUl  turn  dark.  It  must  be  heated  enough,  or 
else  the  finished  product  will  "work,"  frothing  out  of  container. 

Dissolve  the  mercury  in  nitric  acid  in  Erlenmeyer  flask.  Better  start 
it  before  treating  the  lard  with  nitric  acid. 

If  mercuric  nitrate  solution  crystallizes,  warm  it  before  mixing  with 
the  elaidin  mixture. 

Use  glass  rod  during  the  elaidin  reaction,  and  employ  a  wooden  paddle 
for  mixing  in  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution. 

MAKE  BISKUTH  CmtATE 

Recipe. — ^Bismuth  subnitrate 10.0  Gm. 

Citric  acid 7.5  Gm. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mix  the  bismuth  subnitrate  and  the  citric  acid  with  40  mils  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  heat  on  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  with  frequent  stirring, 
until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  yields  a  clear  solution  with  ammonia  water. 
Then  add  500  mils  of  distUled  water,  allow  the  suspended  matter  to 
deposit,  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  and  afterward  on  a 
strainer,  with  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  are  tasteless,  and  dry 
the  residue  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Chemical  Explanation. — ^In  this  preparation  the  bismi^th  subnitrate 
is  converted  into  bismuth  citrate  by  boiling  with  citric  acid,  and  affords 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  futility  of  the  old  terms,  "strong  acids" 
and  "weak  acids."  According  to  that  doctrine,  nitric  acid  is  a  much 
''stronger"  acid  than  citric  acid,  and  yet  in  this  case  merely  boiling  of 
the  subnitrate  with  citric  acid  causes  the  driving  out  of  the  nitric  acid. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  is  a  volatile  substance, 
while  citric  acid  is  fixed;  hence  the  boiling  gives  the  nitric  acid  the  oppor- 
tunity for  volatilizing,  and  the  citric  acid  at  the  same  time  combines 
with  the  metal. 

The  equation  of  the  change  is  as  follows: 

BiONOsHjO     +    H,CeH.07H,0     =     BiC^HftO,     +     HNO,     +     H,0. 

Complete  this  equation. 

Calculations. — 1.  How  much  citric  acid  will  combine  with  305  Gm. 
bismuth  subaitrate? 

2.  How  much  citric  acid  will  combine  with  10  Gm.  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate? 

64 
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3.  How  much  bismuth  citrate  can  be  made  from  305  Gm.  bismuth 
subnitrate? 

4.  How  much  bismuth  citrate  can  be  made  from  10  Gm.  bismuth 
subnitrate? 

Remarks  on  Process. — Boil  the  subnitrate  and  citric  acid  with  water 
in  pint  flask. 

Boil  until  drop  of  mixture  gives  dear  solution  with  ammonia.  Both 
the  subnitrate  and  the  citrate  are  insoluble  in  water,  but,  while  the 
subnitrate  will  not  dissolve  in  ammonia  water,  the  citrate  does.  Hence, 
when  all  the  subnitrate  is  converted  into  citrate,  the  entire  insoluble 
precipitate  will  dissolve  in  ammonia  water,  and  as  long  as  a  part  of  the 
precipitate  does  not  dissolve,  it  means  that  there  is  still  some  unchanged 
bismuth  subnitrate  and  the  boiling  must  be  continued. 

Carry  out  this  ammonia  solubility  test  by  dipping  glass  rod  into  the 
mixture  in  flask,  and  then  carefully  immersing  same  into  ammonia  water 
in  a  test-tube.  The  milky  drops  on  the  rod  will  be  dissolved  so  soon  as 
it  is  placed  in  ammonia  if  the  conversion  is  complete.  A  faint  turbidity, 
however,  is  permissible,  since  it  seems  practically  impossible  to  convert 
the  last  traces  of  the  subnitrate  into  the  soluble  citrate. 

Add  500  mils  water  to  wash  out  last  traces  of  nitric  and  citric  add. 
In  this  case,  since  the  pint  fliosk  holds  but  450  mils,  filling  the  flask  with 
water  will  be  sufficient. 

Wa^h  precipitate  by  decaniaiion,  then  on  strainer^  that  is,  just  as  you 
did  ferric  hydroxide.  With  the  small  amount  made  with  the  above 
quantities,  collecting  and  washing  on  plain  filter  (&-inch  paper)  will 
suffice. 

Dry  residue  at  gentle  heat — say,  on  top  of  radiator. 

BSAKE  BISMUTH  ATni)  AMMONTOM  OTRATE 

Recipe. — ^Bismuth  citrate 10  Gm. 

Ammonia  water, 

Distilled  water,  each,  a  suflScient  quantity. 

Mix  the  bismuth  citrate  with  20  mils  of  distilled  water  and  rub  it 
to  a  smooth  paste,  heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath,  and  gradually 
add  ammonia  water  until  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  the  liquid  is  neutral 
or  has  only  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Then  filter  the  solution,  evaporate 
it  on  a  water-bath  to  a  sjrrupy  consistence,  and  spread  it  upon  plate  ol 
glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales.  Keep  tl^ 
product  in  amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light- 
Chemical  Explanation. — ^As  mentioned  in  preceding  process,  \^ 
muth  citrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  does  dissolve  in  ammonia  water, 
forming  vnth  it  a  loose  chemical  combination,  which,  when  scaled,  i^ 
soluble  in  water. 

Calculations. — As  the  combination  between  the  bismuth  citrate  ami 
the  ammonia  is  very  indefinite,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  work  out 
molecular  proportions. 

Remarks  on  Process. — Rub  bismuth  citrate  to  smooth  paste,  by  placio? 
in  pint  evaporating  dish  and  triturating  with  water,  gradiially  added- 
with  the  pestle. 

Gradually  add  ammonia  water  until  the  salt  is  dissolved — 10  mife 
usually  suffices.  An  excess  works  no  harm,  since  it  dissipates  durini 
the  evaporation.  While  not  specified  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water,  from  time  to  time  during  the  evapo- 
ration, aids  in  getting  a  completely  soluble  product. 
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Evaporate  and  scale  as  in  making  ferric  citrate,  only  spread  the  thin 
syrup  very  thinly  on  glass.  If  spread  even  as  thin  as  ferric  citrate, 
opaque  scales  are  formed.    If  very  thin,  beautiful  pearly  scales  result. 

MAKE  LEAD  PLASTER  (U*&P*  Vm) 

Recipe. — Soap,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder 10  Gm. 

Lead  acetate 6  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  35  mils  of  hot  water  and  strain  the  solution. 
Dissolve  the  lead  acetate  in  25  mils  of  hot  water,  and  at  once  filter  the 
solution  into  the  warm  soap  solution,  stirring  constantly. 

When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  decant  the  liquid,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Transfer  the  mass  to  a  warm 
slab,  kneading  it  thoroughly  to  free  it  from  water.  Knally,  roll  the 
plaster  into  cylindric  forms  and  wrap  them  in  paraffined  paper. 

Chemical  Explanation. — This  type  of  lead  plaster,  prescribed  by  the 
last  pharmacopoeia  is  typical  of  the  line  of  solid  oleates  (or,  more  correctly, 
oleo-palmitates)  such  as  those  of  zinc  and  of  copper.  These  are  made  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  castUe  soap  (sodium  oleate  and  sodium  palmitate) 
with  a  solution  of  salt  of  the  metal  desired.  In  the  case  of  lead  plaster 
(U.S.P.  VIII.)  the  reaction  runs: 

Sodium  oleate  plus  lead  acetate  give  lead  oleale  plus  sodium  acetate. 

Write  out  the  equation  showing  this  reaction. 

As  neither  Castile  soap  nor  lead  plaster  are  definite  chemicals,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  calculate  quantities  by  molecular  weights. 

Remarks  on  Process. — Dissolve  the  soap  in  pint  flask,  and  strain  into 
pint  evaporating  dish. 

Dissolve  the  lead  acetate  in  another  pint  flask  (or  same  one,  carefully 
washed),  and  filter  into  soap  solution  in  dish. 

Knead  the  mass  on  pill-tile. 
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Abbreviation,  official,  24 
Abietic  acid,  775 
Abrin,  844 
Absolute  alcohol,  591 

zero  (thermometric),  76 
Absorbent  cotton,  629 
bibliography,  638 
Abstracts,  281 

bibliography,  284 
Acacia,  636 

bibliography,  638 
A.  C.  E.  mixture,  697 
bibliography,  605 
Acetaldehyde,  598 

bibliography,  606 
AcetanUid,  696 

biblio^aphy,  699 
Acetanilidum,  697 
Acetate.  See  under  Metal; 
thus.  Acetate  of  potas- 
sium.   See    Pataasium 
acetate, 
of   anmionium   solution, 

451 
of  lead,  546 
of  sodium,  428 
of  zinc,  480 
Acetates,  tests  for,  867 
Acetic  acid,  601,  602 
bibliography,  606 
dHuted,  603 
glacial,  601 
^No.  8,"  602 
tests,  867 
ether,  597 
as  a  solvent,  120 
bibliography,  605 
extracts,  276 
fluidextracts.  bibliog- 
raphy, 25o 
Acetone,  607 
as  a  solvent,  120 
bibliography,  621 
Acetonum,  607 
Acetphenetidin,  697 
bibliography,  699 
Acetphenetidinum,  697 
Acetracts,  245 
Acet-toluidide,  697 
Acetum  aromaticum,  256 
opii,  255 
satumi,  564 
scillsB,  255 
Acetylene,  569 

as  fuel,  68 
Acetylization  tests,  915 


Acetylsalicylic    acid,   bib- 
liography, 714 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  710 
Acicular  crystals,  147 
Acid,  acetic,  601 
diluted,  603 
glacial,  601 

arsenous,  524. 

benzoic,  706 

boric,  387 

camphoric.  734 

cathartic,  792 

chromic,  496 

citric^  618 

definition  of,  358 

ethyl  sulphuric,  593 

formic,  586 

gallic,  714 
ydriodic  diluted,  394 
hydrobromic  diluted,  393 
hydrochloric,  392 

diluted,  392 
hydrocyanic  diluted,  743 
hypophosphorous,  405 

diluted,  406 
lactic,-609 
nitric,  395 

diluted,  395 
nitrohydrochloric,  396 

diluted,  396 
number  of  resins,  915 
oleic^  651 
oxalic.  605 
phospnate,  bibliography, 

389 
phosphates,  384 
phosphoric,  403 

diluted,  407 
propionic,  609 
pyrogallic,  693 
pyrophosphoric,  405 
salicylic,  709 
salts,  362 
stearic,  651 
sulphuric,  398 

aromatic,  401 

diluted,  401 
sulphurous,  424 
sulphocarbolic,  690 
Acidum  aceticum,  602 

dilutum,  603 

glaciale,  601 
arsenosum,  524 
benzoicum,  706 
boricum,  387 
bromauricum,  534 
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Aoidiun  camphoricum,  734 
carbolicum,  687 
crudum,  689 
chromicum,  496 
citricum,  618 
gallicum,  714 
hydriodicum      dilutum, 

394 
hydrobromicum       dilu- 
tum, 393 
hydrochloricum,  392 

dilutum,  392 
hydrocyaniciun  dilutum, 

672 
hypophosphorosum,  405 

dilutum,  406 
lacticum,  609 
nitricum,  395 

dilutum,  395 
nitrohydrochloricum,396 

dilutum,  390 
oleicum,  651 

phenylcinchonicum,  875 
phosphoricum,  403         ^ 

dilutum,  404 
salic^rlicum,  709 
stearicum,  651 
sulphuricum,  401 
aromaticum,  401 
dilutum,  401 
sulphurosum,  424 
tannicum,  715 
tartaricum,  615 
trichloraceticum,  604 
valerianicum,  617 
Aconita,  828 
bibliography,  841 
extract,  273 
fluidextract,  245 
tincture,  222 
Aconiti  tinctura,  222 
Aconitic  acid,  619,  828 
bibliography,  841 
Aconitina,  826 
Aconitine,  826,  828 
bibliography,  840 
Aconitum,  828 
Acoretin,  758 
Acorin,  758 
Acorus  calamus,  758 
Acrinyl  sulphocyanate,  676 
Acrolein,  611 

bibliography,  621 
Acrose,  624 
Adapter,  98 
Adeps,  660 
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Adeps  benzoinatus,  661 

lane,  661 

hydrosusj  662 
Adhesion,  346 
Adhesive  plaster,  342 
Adjuvant,  927 

elixir.  206 
Adrenalin,  720 
Adrin,  720 
Adsorptioxi.  135 
iBsculin,  828 
^thal,  650 
iBther^  592 

aceticus,  597 

fortior,  593 
^thiops  mineral,  561 
iBthvlis  carbamas,  676 

chloridum,  588 
^thyhnorphinsB       hydro- 

chloridum,  822 
-ffltrophyllin,  782 
Agar,  636 

Agitation  as  aid  to  solu- 
tion, 121 
Aglycones,  639 
Aitken  tonic  pill,  314 
Alabaster,  466 
Albolene,  licniid,  578 
Albumen.     See  Albumin. 

as  clarifying  agent,  139 

egg,  843 

serum,  843 
Albumins,  842 
Alcohol,  589 

absolute,  591 

absolutum,  591 

as  a  fuel,  68 

bibliography,  605 

dehydratum,  591 

dilutum,  591 

contraction  of  volume, 
123 

ethyl,  590 

lamp,  67 

methyl,  584 
,     wood,  584 

Alcoholic  extract  of  bella- 
donna, 273 

extracts,  268 

fermentation,   bibliogra- 
phy, 605 
Alcoholometer,  57 

exercises,  969 
Alcohols,  571 
Aldehyde,  598 
Aldehydes,  573 
Aldoses,  623 
Aletrin,  283 
Al^aroth's  powder,  530 
Aliphato  resins,  773 
Alizarin,  789 

bibliographv,  794 
Alkalies  as  solvents,  119 
Alkalimetry,  881 
Alkaline    antiseptic    solu- 
tion, 189 

cupric   tartrate,    V.    S., 
918 


Alkaline  earths,  459 

metals,  407 

solution  of  tar,  191 

sulphur  ointment,  337 
Alkaloidal  assays,  907 
Alkaloids,  796 

bibliography,  839 
Alligation,  59 

applied  to  specific  grav- 
ity, 63 
Allotropism,  380 
Alloys,  488 
Allspice,  752 

oil,  752 
Allyl.  613 

aldehyde,  613 

benzene,  720 

isothiocyanate,  613 

pyridine,  800 

sulphide,  613 
Allylene,  569 
Almond,  bitter,  706 

emulsion,  262 

essence,  180 

milk,  262 


oil^  bitter.  704 
spirit,  180 


syrup,  201 
Almonds,  sweet,  663 
Aide,  792 

Barbadensis,  792 

purificata,  792 

socotrine,  792 
Aloes.  792 

ana  iron  piUs,  313 

and  mastic  pills,  313 

and  myrrh  pills,  313 

Barbadoes,  792 

bibliograpny,  794 

Cape,  792 

Curacao,  792 

extract,  281 

pills,  311 

purified,  792 

socotrine,  792 

tincturCj  221 
Aloexanthm,  790 
Aloin,  790,  793 

bibliography,  794 
Aloinum,  793 
Alpha-eucaine,  809 
Alpha-naphthol,  785 

bibliography,  794 
Alpha-propyl-piperidine, 

800 
Althsea,  635 

bibliography,  638 
Alum,  491 

U.  S.  P.,  bibliography, 
498 

exsiccating,  974 

ferric,  512 

granulating,  972 
.  specific  gra^ty,  estima- 
^«      tion,  971 
Alumen,  491 
Alumini  Hvdras,  494 

hydroxidum,  494 


Alumini  sulphas,  494 
Aluminum,  488 
acetate,  494 
biblic^raphv,  498 
chloride,      bibliographT, 

498 
hydrate,  494 
hydroxide,  494 
sulphate,  494 
tests,  872 
Alumnol,  787 

bibliography,  794 
Alums,  bibliography,  4d3 

composition,  4d2 
American  hellebore,  830 
hemp,  761 
wormseed,  741 
Amides,  797 
Amines,  573 

bibliography,  586 
Ammonia,  449 
alum,  491 

aromatic  spirit,  180, 454 
bibliography,  459 
liniment,  265,  666 
soda  process,  433 
spirit,  451 
water,  450 

stronger,  450 
Ammoniac,  778 
bibliography,  783 
emulsion,  264 
Ammoniat«d    copper  sul- 
phate, 536 
glycyrrhizin,  642 

Dibliography,  649 
mercury,  553 

bibliography,  565 

ointment,  333 
tincture  of  ergot,  235 

of  guaiac,  ^7 

of  valerian,  233 
Ammonii  benzoas,  452 
bromidum,  452 
carbonas,  452 
chloridum,  455 
iodidum,  456 
salicylas,  457 
valeras,  458 
Ammonium,  448 
acetate     solution,     199, 

461 
bibliography,  459 
bromide,  452 

bibliography,  459 
carbonate,  453 

bibliography,  459 
chloride,  455 

bibliography,  459 

troches,  321 
emanate,  674 
citrate,  456 
hydro.xide,  bibliography, 

459 
iodide^  456 

bibhography,  459 

manufacture^  991 
nitrate,  457 
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Ammonium   nitrate,    bib- 
liography, 459 

phosphate,  458 

salicylate,  457 

sulphate,  458 
manufacture,  900 

suli)hide,  458 
bibliography,,  459 

sulphydrate,  458 

tests,  870 

valerate,  458 

bibliography,.  459 
Amorphous      phosphorus, 
384 

substances,  145 

sulphur,  379 
Amphoteric  substances,456 
Ampuls,  125 

bibliography,  138 
AmyKdala  amara,  706 

dulcis,  663 
Amyedalin,  705 
Amy!  alcohol,  616 
bibliography,  621 

nitris,  616 

nitrite,  616 

bibliography,  621 
Amylis  nitris,  616 
Amylopsin,  847 
Amylum,  633 
Aniuysis,  gasometric,  924 

gravimetric,  859 

qualitative,  859 

quantitative,  879 

systematic,  877 . 

volumetric,  859,  879 
Analytical  chemistry,  859 
Anesthesia,    bibliography, 

687 
Anesthetics,  bibliography, 

605 
Anethol,  721 

bibliography,  237 
Angelic  acid,  757 
Angles  of  crystals,  146 
Anhydrogeraniol,  726 
Anilin,  694 

bibliography,  699 
Animal  charcoal,  386 
bibliography,  389 
purified,  386 
Anions,  352 
Anise,  749 

bibliography,  770 

oil^  749 

spirit,  180 

water,  174 
Anisol,  689 

bibliography,  699 
Anisum,  749 

Anodyne,  Hoffmann's,  182 
Anthemis,  763 

bibliography,  772 
Anthocyans,  783 
Anthracene,  787 

bibliopaphy.  794 
Anthracite  coal,  385 
Antbraquinone,  788 


Anthraquinone,      bibliog- 
raphy, 794 
Antidiphtheric     globulins, 
853 

serum,  853 

bibliography,  858 
Antidote  for  acids,  390 
Antidyspeptic  pills,  313 
Antifebrin^  696 
Antikamnia,  S94,  696 

bibliography,  699 
Antimonial  powder,  294 

wine,  252 
Antimonic  oxide,  529 
Antimonii  et  potassii  tar- 

tras,  530 
sulphidum,  530 

purificatum,  531 

sulphuratum,  531 
Antimonous  oxide,  529 
Antimony,  528 

bibliography,  535 

oxide,  530 

and  potassium  tartrate, 
530 

sulphide,  530 

tests,  874 
Antimonyl,  630 
Antinervme,  697 

bibliography,  699 
Antipyrma,  682,  754 
Antipyrine,  682 

bibuo^aphy,  685 
Antiseptic  solution,  189 

of  pepsin,  191 
Antitetamc  globulins,  854 

serum,  854 
Antitoxin,  865 
Antitoxins    and    vaccines, 

bibliography,  858 
Apiol.  722 

l)ibliojjraphy,  737 
Apocynem,  780 
Apocynum,  780 

Dibliography,  784 

fluidextract,  249 
Apomorphinse        hydro- 
chloras,  823 

hydrochloridum,  823 
Apomorphine,  822 

bibliography,  840 

hydrochloride,  823 
Aqua,  368 

ammoniffi,  450 
fortior,  450 

amygdalse  amarse,  174 

anisi,  174 

aurantii  florum,  175 
fortior,  175 

calcis,  186 

camphorse,  175 

chlori,  374 

chloroform  i,  176 

cinnamonii,  176 

creosoti,  176 

destillata,  368 
sterilizata,  368 

fceniculi,  177 


Aoua  fortisj  396 
hamamelidis,  177 
hydrogenii  dioxide,  370 
menthae  piperitae,  177 

viridis,  174 
naphjB.  175 
pha^edsenica,  550 

nigra,  660 
phenolata,  178 
regia,  396 
rosse,  177 
fortior,  177 
Aquse  Aromaticse,  174 
Aqueous  elixir  of  glycyr- 
rhiza,  207 
extracts,  268 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  237 
Arabic  acid,  633 

bibliography,  638 
Arabin,  633 
Arbutm.  648 
Archibald's       suppository 

machine,  326 
Archimedes  theorem,  64 
Arjgenti  cyanidum,  664 
iodidum,  664 
nitras,  6i32 

fusus,  663 
oxidum.  664 
Argyrol,  626 
AnUoid,  766 
Arillus,  766 
Aristol,  724 
Aristolochine,  769 
Arnica,  764 
bibliography,  772 
flowers,  764 
root,  764 
tincture,  223 
Amicse  flores,  764 
Amicin  764 
Amicine,  764 
Aromatic  elixir,  206 
of  glycyrrhiza,  207 
fluidextract,  246 
of    cascara,     bibliog- 
raphy, 266 
sagrada,  247 
powder,  291 
of  chalk,  294 
and  opium,  294 
solution  of  pepsin,  191 
spirit  of  ammonia,  180, 
464 
bibliography,  459 
sulphuric  acid,  401 
syrup  of  rhubarb,  198 

of  senna,  204 
tincture,  236 

of  rhubarb,  232 
vinegar,  266 
waters,  174 
Aromatized  castor  oil,  668 
Arsacetin,  698 
Arsenate  of  sodium,  526 
Arseni  iodidum,  627 

trioxidum,  624 
Arsenic,  621 
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Arsenic,  antidote,  bibliog- 
raphy, 521 

bibliograpny,  535 

flowers,  521 

tests^  873 

tiioxide,  524 

white,  521 
Arsenical     solutions    Jawr 

official,  187 
Arsenite  of  potassium  solu- 
tion, 525 
Arseno-organics,  698 

bibliography,  699 
Arsenous  acid,  524 
bibliography,  535 
solution,  185 

iodide,  527 

bibliography,  535 
Arsinej  522  ^ 

Artificial  fruit  essences,  bib- 
liography, 605 

silks.  631 

biDliography,  638 
A.  S.  and  B.  pills,  313 
As  libralis,  29 
Asafetida,  777 

bibliography,  783 

emulsion.  262 

milk,  262 

pills,  311 

tincture,  223 
Asafcetida,  777 
Asaprol,  787 

bibliography,  794 
Asbestos,  ^0 

as  filtering  agent,  135 
Ascaridole,  740 
Aseptol,  691 

biblio^phy,  699 
Ash,  estimation,  83 
Asparagin,  614 

bibliography,  621 
Aspidium,  757 

bibliography,  771 

oleoresin,  254* 
Aspidosperma,  832 

nuidextract,  244 

quebrachoblanco,  832 
Aspirin,  710 
Assay  of  acetic  acid,  88 

of  acetone,  895 

of  aconite,  909 

of  aluminum  salts,  922 

of  ammonia  water,  889 

of  ammonium  bromide, 
905 
carbonate,  889 
chloride,  905 

of  antimony  and  potas- 
sium tartrate,  894 

of    aromatic    sulphuric 
acid,  888 

of  arsenic  trioxide,  894 

of  arsenous  iodide,  905 

of  belladonna  leaves,  909 
plaster,  909 
root,  909 

of  benzaldehyde,  912 


Assay  of  beta-eucaine  hy- 
drochloride, 889 

of  bismuth  and  ammo- 
nium citrate,  923 
salts,  923 
subcarbonate,  923 
subgallate,  923 
subnitrate,  923 
subsalicylate,  923 

of  boric  acid,  888 

of    caffeine     sodio-ben- 
zoate,  890 

of    calcium     h3ri>ophos- 
phite,  906 
salts.  921 
sulpnide^  895 

of  canthandes,  908 

of  chlorinated  lime,  896 

of    chromium    trioxide, 
896 

of  cinchona,  907 

of  citral,  912 

of  citric  acid,  887 

of  colchicum  corm,  908 
seed,  Vilo 

of  compound  effervesc- 
ing powder,  890 
solution  of  iodine,  897 

of  copper  sulphate,  896 

of  diluted  acetic  acid,  887 
hydriodic  acid,  90JS 
hydrobromic  acid,  887 
hydrochloric  acid,  887 
hydrocyanic  acid,  903 
h3npopho6phorou8  acid, 

887 
nitric  acid,  887 
phosphoric  acid,  887 
sulphuric  acid.  887 

of  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  909 
of  colchicum  corm,  908 
of  hyoscyamus,  910 
of  nux  vomica,  910 
of  opium,  910 
of  pnysosti^a,  910 
of  stramomum,  911 

of  ferric  chloride,  896 
citrate,  896 
phosphate.  898 

of  ferrous  sulphate,  899 

of  fluidextract  of  aconite, 
909 
of  belladonna  root,  909 
of  cinchona,  907 
of  colchicum  seed,  908 
of  guarana^  908 
of  Hydrastis,  909 
of  hyoscyamus,  910 
of  ipecac,  910 
of  nux  vomica,  910 
of  pilocarpus,  911 
of  stramonium,  911 

of  fused  silver  nitrate, 
904 

of  glacial  acetic  acid.  887 

of  gold  and  sodilml^  chlor- 
ide, 922 


Assay  of  gold  salts,  922 

of  guaranl^  908 

of  hydrastis,  909 

of         hvpophosphorous 
acid,  887 

of  hyoscyamus,  910 

of  iodine,  894 

of  ipecac,  910 

of  iron  and  ammouum 
citrate,  896 
and    quinine    dtratf. 
896 

of  jalap,  908 

of  lactic  acid,  887 

of  lead  oxide,  900 

of  lithium  bromide,  905 
carbonate,  889 

of  magma,  889 

of  magnesia,  889 

of  magnesium  carfoonste, 
889 
oxide,  889 
salts,  921 

of  mass  of  mercury,  9W 

of    mercuric    salicTlate, 
895 

of  mercury,  9M 
salts,  922 
with  chalk,  904 

of  methyl  salicylate,  914 

of  mild  mercuroos  chlor- 
ide, 895 

of  monohydrated  sodiini 
carbonate,  889 

of  nux  vomica,  910 

of  oil  of  bitter  almooi 
904 
of  lemon,  912 
of  peppermint.  914 
of  rosemary,  914 
of  santal,  915 

of  opium,  910 

of  paraformaldehyde,  SSS 

of  phenol,  917 

of  phosphoric  add,  9(K 

of  phvsostigma,  910 

of  pills  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate, 902 

of  pilocarpus,  94 

of    potaffiium    acetate. 
890 
and  sodium   tartnte, 

890 
bicarbonate,  889 
bitartrate,  887 
bromide,  905 
carbonate,  889 
chlorate,  901 
citrate,  890 
hydroxide,  891 
hypophosphite,  906 
icKtide,  905 
permanganate,  900 

of     precipitated    mtn- 
ganese  dioxide,  900 

of   red   mercurie  oxide» 
904 

of  reduced  iron,  899 
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Assay  of  resorcinol^  918 
of    saccharated    ferrous 

carbonate,  901 
of  scammony,  908 
of  silver  nitrate,  904 

oxide,  904 
of  sodium  acetate,  890 
benzoate,  890 
bromide,  905 
carbonate,  889 
chloride,  905 
citrate,  890 
C3ranide,  904 
hydroxide,  891 
hypophosphite,  906 
icxUde,  905 
nitrite,  900 
perborate,  899 
phenols  ulphonate, 

918 
phosphate,  906 
salicylate,  890 
sulphite,  895 
thiosulphate,  894 
of  solution  of  arsenous 
acid.  894 
of    chlorinated    soda, 

896 

of  ferric  chloride,  896 

subsulphate,  896 

sulphate,  896 

of  formaldehyde,  888 

of  hydrogen   dioxide, 

899 
of  lead  subacetate,  900 
of  potassium  arsenite, 
894 
citrate,  890 
hydroxide,  891 
of  sodium  hydroxide, 
891 
of  storax,  913 
of  stramonium,  94 
for    stronger    ammonia 

water,  889 
for   strontium   bromide, 
905 
iodide,  905 
of  sugars,  918 
of  sulphates.  921 
of  syrup  01  ferrous  io- 
dide, 906 
of  hydriodic  acid,  906 
of  tartaric  acid,  887 
of  thymol  iodide,  896 
of  thyroids,  897 
of   tmcture   of   aconite, 
909 
of  belladonna   leaves, 

909 
of  cinchona,  907 
of  colchicum  seed,  908 
of  deodorized  opium, 

910 
of  ferric  chloride,  896 
of  hydrastis,  909 
of  hyoscyamus,  910 
of  iodine,  894 


Assay  of  hux  vomica,  910 
of  opium,  910 
of  physosti^ma,  911 
of  stramomum,  911 
of  trichloracetic  acid,  887 
of  uranium  salts,  923 
of  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 

906 
of  yellow  mercuric  oxide, 
904 
mercurous  iodide,  895 
of  zino  oxide,  889 
salts,  922 

Assajring,  859 
pharmaceutical,  907 

Assays,  alkaloidal,  907 
by  ignition,  923 
gasometric,  924 
gravimetric,  919 
physiological,  646 
saponification,  913 

Astral  oil,  577 
as  a  fuel,  67 

Atmospheric  pressure,  bib- 
liography ^  110 

Atom 2  definition,  346 

Atomic  theory,  bibliogra- 
phy, 366 
weight,  348 

Atophan,  875 

Atoxyl,  698 

Atropina,  803 

Atropinse  sulphas,  804 

Atropine,  803 
bibliography,  840 
oleate,  215 
sulphate,  804 

Aurantiamarin,  753 

Aurantii  amari  cortex,  753 
dulcis  cortex,  754 

Auri   et   sodii   chloridum, 
533 

Aurum,  532 

Average  dose,  27 

Avoirdupois  weights,  30 

Avogadro's  law,  bibliogra- 
phy, 366 

Axis  of  a  crystal,  146 

Bacilli,  320 
Bacterial  vaccines,  856 
Badouin's  test,  655 
Baking  soda.    See  Sodium 

bicarbonate. 
Balance,  36 

analytic,  39 
its  rider,  39 

army  prescription,  39 

bibliography,  47 

care  of,  43 

Chaslyn,  42 

compound  lever,  42 

double    beam,    unequal 
arm,  42 

Joly,  63 

Mohr-Westphal,  51 

prescription,  38 

reading  zero,  41 


Balance,  requirements,  37 

single  beam^  equal  arm, 
37 
imequal  arm,  41 

testing,  37 

torsion,  43 
Balm,  748 
Balsam,  friar's,  224 

of  copaiva,  767 

of  fir,  766 

of  Peru,  768 

bibliography,  772 

of  Tolu,  769 

bibliography,  772 

Turlington's,  224 
Balsams,  768 

Balsamum      peruvianum, 
768 

tolutanum.  769 
Banana  oil,  ol4 

bibliography,  621 
Barbadoes  aloes,  792 
Barberry,  829 
Barii  dioxide,  477 
Barilla,  431 
Barium,  476 

bibliography,  477 

chloride,  477 

dioxide,  477 

nitrate,  477 

tests.  871 
Bark,  definition,  619 
Barker's  postpartum  pills, 

314 
Barley  sugar,  627 
Barrel  miU,  113 
Base,  definition,  358 
Basham's  mixture,  516 

bibliography,  521 
Basic  salts,  362 
Basilioon  ointment,  329  ^ 
Basis,  927 
Bassorin,  634 

bibliography,  638 
Bateman's  pectoral  drops, 

236 
Baths,  bibliography,  80 

glycerin,  74 

sand,  73 

water,  74 
Baume    de    commandeur, 

224 
Baume     tranquille,     268, 

834 
Baum^'s  hydrometer,  49 
Bay  rum,  183 
Beads,  Lovi's,  52 
Beakers,  141 
Bearberry,  648 
Bechi's,  test,  654 
Beef  extracts,  848 

tea,  848 

wine,  and  iron,  252 
Beer,  589 
Beet  sugar,  626 
Belladonna,    bibliography, 
841 

extract,  273 
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BeUadonna,     fluidextract, 
243 

leaves,  833 

liniment,  265 

ointment,  332 

plaster,  341 

root,  833 
Belladonnse  folia,  833 

radix,  833 
Belladonnine,  833 
Benne  oil.  655 
Benton-HaU  suppository 

molds,  325 
Benzaldehyde,  704  . 

bibliography,  713" 
Benzaldehydum,  704 
Benzene,  685 

bibliography,  699 

formula,  685 
Benzin,  577 

bibliography,  586 

purified,  577 
Benzinum,  577 

purificatum,  577 
Benzoate  of   ammonium, 
452 

of  lithium,  447 

of  sodium,  428 
Benzoates,  tests,  869 
Benzoic  acid,  706 
bibliography,  713 
crystals,  manufacture, 

149 
subliming,  975 
Benzoin,  776 

bibliography,  783 

compound     tincture, 
224 

tincture,  224 
Benzoinated  lard,  661 

suet^  661 
Benzomimi,  776 
Benzol,  685 
Benzonaphthol,  787 

bibliography,  794 
Benzopyrine.  683 

bibhoerapny,  685 
Benzosulphmide,  708 

bibliography.  714 
Benzosulphiniclum,  708 
BenzoylH9ulphonic-imide, 

708 
Benzozol,  692 

bibliography,  699 
Benzyl  alcohol,  703 
Berbamine,  829 
Berberine,  780,  819 

bibliography,  840 
Berberis,  829 

bibliography,  841 

fluidextract,  249 
Bergamot  oil,  755 
Berry's  percolator,  166 
Berzelius'  affinity  theory, 

bibliography,  366 
Bestusheff's  tincture,  235, 
511 

bibliography,  521 


Beta-eucainffi  hydrochlori- 

dum,  808 
Beta-eucaine,  808 
Betanaphthol,  786 

bibliography,  794 
Betol,  787 

bibliography,  794 
Bettendorf  ^9  test,  523,  874 
Bicarbonate  of.    See  under 
Metal;  thus,  bicarbon- 
ate of  potassium.    See 
Potassium  bicarbonate, 
of  soda,  434 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  554 

tablets,  318 
Bichromate  of  potassium, 

419 
Bilirubin,  853 
BiUverdine,  853 
Binary  compounds,  353 
Biniodide  of  mercury.  See 

Red  mercuric  iodide. 
Binoxide    of    manganese, 

487 
Biological  assays,  925 
Birch  tar,  bibliography,  772 
Bismuth,  538 
and  ammonium  citrate, 
541 
bibliography,  544 
manufacture,  1010 
betanaphthol,  786 
bibliography,  543 
citrate,  541 
bibliography,  544 
manufacture,  1009 
citrus,  541 
cream,  539 
hydroxide,  539 

bibliography,  544 
milk,  539 

oxide,  bibliography,  544 
oxides,  538 
subcarbonate,  542 
subgallate  bibliography, 

544 
subnitrate  bibliography, 

543 
subsalicylate,  543 

bibliography,  544 
tests,  875 
Bisulphite  of  sodiiun,  429 
Bismuth!   betanaphtholas, 
786 
et  ammonii  citras,  541 
subcarbonas,  542 
subgallas,  543 
subnitras.  539   • 
subsalicylas,  543 
Bisulphite  of  sodium,  429 
Bitartrate    of    potassium, 

413 
Bitter  almond,  705 
bibliography,  713 
essence,  180 
oa;706 
spirit,  177 
water,  174 


Bitter  apple,  647 
metamc  piUs,  314 
orange,  nuidextract.  246 
peel,  753 

bibliography,  771 
tincture,  223 
wine  of  iron,  252 
Bitterless  syrup  <^  quidii- 

dine,  203 

Bituminous  coal,  385 

Biuret,  677 

Black  draught,  218 

drop,  256 

haw,  743 

extract,  280 
lead  crucibles82, 
mustard,  675 

bibliography,  684 
oxide  of  manganeGe,  4S7 

pepper,  762 
oil;  262 

snake  root,  758 
wash,  550 

and  yellow  wash,  bib- 
liography^ 565 
Blackberry  cordial,  206 
root,  716 
syrup,  203 
Bkuiched  almonds,  663 
Blast  lamp.  71 
Blaud's  puis,  312 

bibhography,  520 
Blistering  cenite,  328 
Blood  root,  829 
Blow  pipe,  71 
Blue  mass,  808,  552 
bibliography,  565 
making,  985 
ointment,  333,  552 
bibliography,  565 
vitriol,  537 
Blistering  colloid,  213 
Boiled  linseed  oil,  657 
Boiler,  94 
Boiling  point,  86 
estimation,  87 
of  liquids,  87 
when  reached,  86 
Boltins  cloth,  117 
Bone  black,  386 

oU,  386 
Boneset.    See  EupaionuM. 
Boracic  acid,  387 
Borate  of  sodium,  429 
Borates,  tests,  865 
Borax,  430 
bead,  430 

tests,  878 
bibliography,  445 
Boric  acid,  387 
ointment,  331 
tests,  865 
Bomeol,  735 

bibliography,  73S 
Boroglyoenn,      ^ytenUf 
211 
bibliography,  621 
glycente  of,  211 
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BoroDj  386 

bibliography,  389 
Boro-salicylated  powder  of 

talc^  294 
Botanical  name,  24-25 
Bottle,  receiving,  159 
Bougies,  326 
Boule  de  Mars.  518 

bibliograpny,  521 
Boulton's  solution,  191 
Brandy,  183,  589 
Brass,  536 

specific  gravity  estima- 
tion, 970 
Braunite,  485 
Brayera,  781 
Breast  plasters,  340 

tea,  294 
Brimstone,  379 
BromacetaniUde,  696 
Bromates,  test.  862 
Bromauric  acid,  534 
Brometone,  613 

bibliography,  621 
Bromic  acid  tests,  862 
Bromide    of    ammonium, 
452 

of  calcium,  471 

of  lithium,  447 

of  potassium,  414 

of  sodium,  431 

of  strontium,  475 

of  zinc,  481 
Bromides,  tests,  862 
Bromine,  376 

bibliography,  388 

tests.  862 
Bromoiorm,  582 

bibliography,  587 
Bromoformum,  582 
Bronze,  536 
Broom,  835 

top,  835 
Brown  mixture,  257 

bibliograpny,  268 
Brucine,  816 

bibliography,  840 
Bruising,  111 
Buckthorn  bark,  791 
Buchu^  746  i 

bibliography,  770 
.  fluidextract,  244 
Buhrstone  mill,  112 
Bulb,  definition,  620 
Bumping,  99 
Bunsen  burner,  69 

"striking  back,"  71 
Burdock,  646  / 
Burette,  46^ 
Burgundy  pitch,  774 
bibliography,  783 
plaster,  343 
Burner,  Bunsen,  69 

fish  tail,  68 

Fletcher's  radial,  71 

M6ker,  70 
Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid, 

482 


Burnt  alum,  493 
Burow's  solution,  189 
bibliography,  498 
Butane,  575 

Butter  of  antimony,  530 
bibliography,  535 
of  cacao.  659 
Butyl  alcohol,  613 
chloral  hydrate,  614 
bibliography,  621 
Butyrates,  tests,  867 
Butyric  acid,  614 
aldehyde,  614 
ether,  614 
bibliography,  621 

Cacao,  bibliography,  685 

prseparata,  681 
Cachets,  296 

Cacodyl  and  cacodylates, 
bibliography,  606 

reaction,  522 
Cacodylate  of  sodium,  604 
Cacodylio  acid,  603 
Cadaverine,  799 
Cade  oU,  767 
Cadinene,  728 
Cadmium,  535 

bibliography,  543 
Caffeina,  678 

citrata,  679 
efifervescens,  680 
Caffeinse  sodio-benzoas, 
679 

sodioHsaUinrlas,  679 
Caffeine,  678 

bibliography,  685 

citrated,  679 

effervescent  citrated,  680 

sodio-benzoate,  679 
Cajuput  oil,  740 
Camputene,  779 
Cake  sublimate,  106 
Calabar  bean,  836 
Calabarine,  836 
Calamine,  478 
Calamine,  758 
Calamus,  758 

bibliography,  771 
Calcii  bromidum,  471 

carbonas     prsMsipitatus, 
472 

chloridum,  472 

glycerophosphas,  473 

njrpophosphis,  473 

lactas.  474 

phospnas    prscipitatus, 
474 

sulphas  exmccatus,  475 
Calcination,  81 

operation,  81 
Calcined  magnesia,  461 

substances,  81 
Calcium,  466 

bibliography,  477 

bromide,  471 

carbonate,  471 

chloride,  472 


Calcium  glycerophos- 

phate. 473 

hydroxiae,  solution,  468 

hypophosphite,  473 
bibliography,  477 

lactate,  474 

phosphate,  bibliography, 
477 
precipitated,  474 

sulphate  exsiccated,  475 

sulphide,  410 

tests,  871 
Calculations,    molecular 
weight,  378 

of  specific  gravity,  55-59 

water  of  orystaJlization, 
363 
Calendula,  764 

bibliography,  772 

tincture,  235 
Calisaya  bark,  830 
Calomel,  555 

and  jalap,  294 
Calumba,  780 

bibliography,  784 

fluidextract,  249 
Calx.  467 

chlorata,  374 

chlorinata,  374 

sulphurata,  470 
Cambogia,  777 
Camphene,  727 
Camphor,  733 

bibliography,  738  ) 

cerate,  329  -^ 

liniment,  265 

oil,  733 

ointment,  337 

powdering,  118 

spirit,  181 

subliming,  97 

water,  175 
Camphora,  733 

monobromata,  734 
Camphorated  brown  plas- 
ter, 344 

mother  plaster,  344 

oil,  266 

tincture  of  opium,  230 
Camphoric  acid,  734 

bibliography,  738 
Canada  turpentine,  766 

bibliography,  772 
Canadian  hemp,  780 
Canadine,  830 
Candy  medication,   bibli- 
ography, 323 
Cane  sugar,  626 
Cannabis  extract,  274 

Indica,  760 
bibhography,  771 

tincture,  224 
Cantharidal  collodion,  213 
Cantharides.  849 

bibliograpny,  857 

cerate,  328 

plaster,  341 

tincture,  224 
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Cantharidin,  849 
Cantharidis  tinctura,  225 
Cantharis,  849 
Caoutchin,  775 
Capaloin,  793 
Cape  aloes,  792 
Capillarity,  159 
Capronic  acid.  622 
Capsaicin,  761 
Capsicum,  761 

bibliography,  771 

oleoresin,  254 

plaster,  342 

tincture,  225 
Capsule  cleaner,  301 
Capsules,  297 

bibliography,  301 

filling,  298 

hard,  297 

soft,  298 
Caramel,  627 

bibliography,  638 
Caraway,  751 

biblio^^phy,  790 
Carbanuc  acid,  676 
Carbo,  385 

animalis,  386 
purificatus,  386 

Ugni,  386 
Carbohydrates,  622 

bibliography,  637 
Carbolated  glycerin,  212 
Carbolic  acid,  687 
crude,  689 

oil,  689 

salve,  334 
Carbon,  385 

bibliography,  389 

crystals,      manufacture, 
149 

disulphide,  382 
as  a  solvent,  120 
biblio^phy,  389 

oxychlonde,  676 

tetrachloride,  583 
bibliography,  687 
Carbonate  oi  ammonium, 
453 

of  calcium,  471 

of  iron,  saccharated,  504 

of  lithium  J  447 

of  magnesia,  462 

of  potassium,  415 

of  soda,  431 

of  zinc,  precipitated,  481 
Carbonates,  tests^  866 
Carbonei  disulphidum,  382 
Carbonic  acid  tests,  866 
Carbonization,  81 

operation,  83 
Carboy  trunnion,  390 
Carboys,  390 
Cardamom,  753 

bibliograph^)  771 
compound  tincture,  225 
tincture,  225 

Cardamomum,  753 

Carlsbad  salts,  444 


Carmine,  850 
Carminic  acid,  783,  850 
Camallite,  407,  460 
Carotin,  783 
Carron  oil,  265 
Carum,  751 
Carvacrol,  725 

bibliography,  737 
Carvestrene,  727 
Carvone,  725 

bibliography,  737 
Caryophyllene,  728 
Caryophyllus,  748 
Cascara  Sa^^rada^  791 

aromatic  fluid  extract, 

247 
bibliography,  794 
extract,  274 
fluidextract,  246 
Casein,  844 

varnishes,  338 
Cassia  cinnamon,  745 

fistula.  635 
bibliography,  638 

flash,  746 

oil,  745 
Cast  iron,  449 

bibliography,  520 
Castile  soap,  665 
Castner's      process      (for 

chlorine),  373 
Castor  oil,  657 

aromatized,  658 
bibliography,  671 
capsules,  658 
Cataplasm  of  kaolin,  339 

bibliography^  344, 
Cataplasma  kaolini,  339 
Cataplasms,  339 
Catechin,  768 
Catechu,  719 

troches,  322 
Catechu-tannic  acid,  718 
Cathartic  acid,  792 
Cations;*352 
Catnip,  748 
Cayenne  pepper,  761 
Celestite,  475 
Cell  contents,  620 

wall,  620 
Cells,  620 

Celluloid  bibliography,  638 
Cellulose,  628 

biblio^phy,  638 

tetramtrate,  630 
Celsius'  thermometer,  77 
Center  of  gravity,  37 
Centigrade    thermometer, 

77 
Centigramme,  33 
Centimeter,  33 
Centinormai       volumetric 

solutions,  880 
Centrifugal  extractor,   157 

sedimenter,  155 
Cephoelin,  827 
Cera  alba,  669 

flava,  668 


Cerasin,  634 

bibliography,  638 
Cerate,  328 

camphor,  329 

cantharides,  328 

compound  rosin,  329 

Goulard's  329 

of  lead  subacetate,  329 

resin,  329 
Cerates,  327 

bibliography,  344 

N.  F.,  329 

by  fusion,  328 

by  incorporation,  328 

N.  P.,  329 
Ceratum,  328 

camphorse,  329 

cantnaridis,  328 

plumbi  subacetatis,  329. 
548 

resinffi,  329 

compiositum,  329 
Ceresin  bibliograi^y,  587 
Cerii  oxalas,  495 
Cerium,  495 

oxalas,  495 

oxalate        bibliogr^^, 
498 
CerotLttj  667 
Cerotimc  acid,  668 
Ceryl  alcohol,  667 

cerotate,  670 
Cetaceum,  669 
C-etyl  alcohol,  650 

palmitate,  651 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  744 
Chain  series,  568 
Chalk,  466 

mixture,  257 

bibliography,  268 

powder  compound,  291 

precipitated,  472 

prepared,  471 
Chalkus,  29 
Chamomile,  T*ng1i«h,  764 

German,  764 

Roman,  763 
Champagne,  589 

bibbo^raphy,  605 
Change  m  volume  in  ^oiQ- 

tion,  123 
Channing's  solution,  190 
Chapman's  dinner  piU.  3lo 

mixture,  258 
Character  of  solvoit  infiu- 

ence  pn  solution,  121 
Charcoal,  386 

as  fuel,  67 

as   gas  absoibe&t,  bib- 
liography, 389 

animal,  386 
purified,  386 

wood,  386 
Charta    potassii    nitrMia, 
344 

sinapis,  344 
Chaser  mill,  113 
Chavicin,  761 
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Checking  the  prescription, 

947 
Chelerythrine,  820 
Chelidoniuniy  835 
Chemical  action  as  source 
of  heat,  66 

analysis  systematic,  877 

change,  346 

food,  203 

formula,  25 

preparations,  160 

solution,  120 
Chemism,  347 
Chemistry,  analytical,  850 

definition,  346 

organic.  567 
Chenopooium,  741 

oU,  740 
Chewing  gum,  776 
Chicle^  776 

bibhography,  783 
Chile  saltpeter,  378 
Chimaphila,  648 

fluidextract,  240 
Chimaphilin,  648 
Chimiphila    bibliography, 

Chinese  wax,  670 

^  bibliography,  671 
Chininum     bihvdrochlori- 

cum  carbamidum,  812 
Chinoidme.  831,  022 
Chirata,  643 

fluidextract,  240 

bibliography,  640 
Chiratm,  643 
Chloral,  500 

alcoholate^  600 

and  bromide  compound, 
258 

bibliography,  606 

camphor,  600 
bibliop^phy.  606 

formamide,  600 
bibliop^raphy,  606 

formamidum,  600 

hydrate,  500 

urethane,  601 
Chloralamide,  601 
Chloralum  hydratum,  500 
Chlorate  of  potash,  416 

of  sodium,  435 
Chlorates,  test,  862 
Chlorbutanol,  613 
Chloretone,  613 

bibliography,  621 
Chloride    of    ammonium, 
455 

of  calcium,  472 

of  ethyl,  588 

of  ^old  and  sodium,  533 

of  iron,  500 
solution,  510 
tincture,  510 

of  lime,  374 

of  mercury,  554 

of  methyl,  580 
of  flocuum,  435 


Chloride  of  zinc,  482 
Chlorides,  test,  861 
Chlo]j|nated  lime,  374 
bibliography,  388 

soda,  solution,  376 
Chlorine,  372 

bibliography,  388 

compound  solution,  100, 
874 

manufacture,  372 

test,  861 

water.  374. 
bibliography,  388 
Chloroform,  58^ 

anod3rne,  258 

as  a  solvent,  120 

bibliography,  587 

emulsion,  264 

liniment,  260 

lozenges,  322 

spirit,  181 

water,  176 
Chloroformum,  580 
Chlorophyll,  782 
Chocolate,  681 
Cholalic  acid,  853 
Cholesterin,  670 
Cholesterol,    bibliography, 

671 
Chondrus,  637 

bibliography,  638 
Chopping  drugs.  111 
Churchilrs   tincture  of  io- 
dine, 236 
Chrome  iron  ore,  406 

yellow,        bibliography, 
408 
Chromic  add,  40)S 
Chromii  trioxidum,  406 
Chromium,  405 

bibliography,  408 

sulphate,  407 
bibliography,  408 

tests,  872 

trioxide,  406 
biblio^phy,  408 
Chrysarobm.  703 

bioliograpny,  704 

ointment,  332 
Chr3rsarobinum,  703 
Chrysophanic    acid,    789, 

703 
Cimicifuga,  758 

bibliography,  771 

extract,  274 

fluidextract,  244 

tincture,  235 
Cinchofia,  830 

bibliography,  840 

compound  tincture,  226 

fluidextract,  245 

infusion,  218 

red,  831 

rubra,  831 

tincture^  225 
Cinchonidia.        See    Cin- 

clumidine, 
Cinchonidinse  sulphas,  814 


Cinchonidine,  814 

bibliography,  840 
CinchonmsesulphaB,      800, 

sulphate,  814 
Cinchonine,  800 
bibliography,  840 
sulphate,  800 
Cinene,  770 
Cineol,  735 
Cinnabar,  540,  661 
Cinnaldehydum,  721 
Cinnamein,  768 
Cinnamene,  760 
Cinnamic  acid,  720 
bibliography,  736 
alcohol,  720 

bibliography,  736 
aldehyde,  720 
bibliography,  736 
Cinnamon,  Cassia,  745 
Ceylon,  744 
oaj744 
Sai^n,  744 
spirit,  181 
tincture,  226 
water,  176 
Cinnamons,    bibliography, 

770 
Cinnamomum  saigonicum, 
744 
zeylanicum,  744 
Circulatory  solution,  122 
Citral,  732 

bibliography,  737 
Citraria,  bioliography,  638 
Citrate  of  bismuth,  541 
of    bismuth    and    am- 
monia, 541 
of  iron,  518 
and  ammonium,  518 
and  quinine,  510 
and  strychnine,  510 
of  lithium,  448 

effervescent,  448 
of    magnesia,    solution, 

463 
of  potassium,  417 
of  sodium,  436 
Citrated  caffeine,  670 
Citrates,  tests,  867 
Citric  acid,  618 

bibliography,  621 
syrup,  106 
tests^  867 
Citrine  omtment,  560 
bibliography,  566 
Clarification,  130 
apparatus,  130 
bibliography,  130 
by  albumin,  130 
by  fermentation,  130 
by  gelatin,  140 
by  heating,  130 
by    increasing    fluidity, 

130 
by  milk,  130 
by  sedimentation,  140 
operation,  139 
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Clarified  honey,  204 
Clavine.  837 
Clay,  489 
Cleavage,  147 
Clemen's  solution,  191 
Clove,  748 

bibliography,  770 

oil,  748 
Coal,  385 

as  fuel,  67 

gas  as  fuel,  68 

oU,  577 

tar,  767 
camphor,  785 
creosote,  703 
solution,  191 
Coating  pills,  308 

bibliography,  323 
Cobalt,  487 
Coca,  832 

bibliography,  841 
Cocaina,  807 
Cocainse  hydrochloras,  807 

hydrochloridum,  807 
Cocaine,  807,  832 

bibliography,  840 

hydrochloride,  807 

oleate,  215 
Cocatannic  acid,  832 
Coccus,  850 
Cochia  piUs,  314 
Cochineal,  939 

bibliography,  857 

color,  190 
Cocoa,  681 

butter,  659 
Codeina,  823 
Codeins  phosphas,  824 

sulphas,  824 
Codeine,  823,  838 

bibliography,  840 

phosphate,  824 

sulphate,  824 
Codex     medicamentarius, 

18 
Cod  Uver  oil,  659    . 

biblio^aphy,  671 
emulsion,  263 
manufacture,  985 
with     hypophos- 
phites,  264 
Coffee^  681 

bibliography,  685 
Cohesion,  346 
Cohobation,  172 
Coke,  385 

Colander  as  strainer,  131 
eolation^  130 
Colchiceme,  829 
Colchici  cormus,  829 

radix,'829 

semen,  829 
Colchicina,  826 
Colchicine,  826,  829 

bibliography,  840 
Colchicum  corm,  829 
bibUography,  841 

root,  829 


Colchicum  root  extract,  274 
seed.  829 
bibliography,  841 
fluidextract,  244* 
tincture,  226 
wines,  252 
Cold  cream,  331 
making,  984 

Sressed  oils,  656 
e's  dinner  pill,  313 
Collapsible  tubes,  336 
CoUargol,  565 
Collodion,  213 

bibhograph^^  215 

incompatibihties,  213 
Collodions,  ^13 
CoUodium,  213 

cantharidatum,  213 

iodi,  214 

iodoform!.  214 

flexile.  213 

salicylici      oompositum, 
214 

stypticum,  214 

tigm,  214 
CoUoidal  silver,  565,  625 
bibliography,  566 

solution,  119 
CoUoids,  153 

bibliography,  154 
Colloxyhns,  630 
CoUyria,  192 
Colocynth,  647 

bibliography,  650 

compound  extract,  275 

extract,  275 
Colocynthin,  647 
ColocynthiS;  647 
Cologne  spirits.    See   De- 
odorized alcokoL 

water,  183 
Colorimetric  assays,  924 
Colorless  hydrastine  solu- 
tion, 191 

tincture  of  iodine,  bib- 
liography^ 389 
Columbian  spirits,  584 
Columbic  acid,  780 
Columbin,  780 
Columbo  root.  780 
Combustion.  o6 

bibliograpny,  80 

surface,  71 
Common  salt,  435 
Comminution,  111 

apparatus.  111 

as  aid  to  solution,  121 

object,  111 

varieties.  111 
Composition  powder.  294 
Compound  acetanilid  pow- 
der, 294 

anise  powder,  294 

A.  S.  and  B.  pills,  313 

cathartic  elixir,  208 
pills,  312 
bibliography,  323 
manufacture,  980 


Compound  chalk  povder, 

croton  oil  liniment,  367 
decoction  of  saisapariiU, 

219 
effervescing  powder,  291 
elixir  of  almond,  307 
of  blackbeiTv,  210 
of  buchu,  207 
of  cardamom,  207 
of  corydalis,  20S 
of  cramp  baik,  210 
of  formates,  208 
of  glycerophosphAtes. 

209 
of  orange,  252 
of  sodium  8alicylst<\ 

210 
of  taraxacum,  207 
of  vanillin,  207 
extract  of  colocynth,  275 
fluidextract  of  samps* 

rilla,  245 
infusion  of  gentiaa,  21> 
of  rose,  218 
of  senna,  217 
iron  mixture,  265, 601 
jalap  powder,  2d3 
laxative  pil]&  314 
licorice  powoer,  293 
liniment  of  mustard,  2C 
of  opium,  267 
of  soft  soap,  267 
mixture  of  glycyrriua 

257 
molecide.  347 
piUs  of  aloin,  313 

of  antimony,  531 
powder    of  acetanibi^ 
697 
of  glycyrriiiia,  293 
of  morphine,  293 
resorcinal  ointment,  33  < 
rhubarb  pills,  312 

powder,  293 
rosin  ceratCL  329 
salicylic  collodion,  214 
solution  of  chlorine,  1^ 
874 
bibliograf^y,  3^ 
of  cresol,  186 
of    hypophosphit*^ 

191 
of  iodine.  187 
of  phosphates,  191 
of  sodium  phosph&^f 

441 
of  sine  and  alumioox 

192 

spirit  of  cardamom,  1^-^ 
of  ether,  182 
of  junii>er,  ISl 
of  myrda,  183 
of  orange,  180 
of  vanillin,  183 

eymp  of  actaea,  202 
of  Canada  snake  roo- 

202 
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Compound  syrup  of  figs, 
203 
of     hydrochlorophos- 

phates,  203 
of  hypophosphites, 

201 
of  sarsaparilla,  199 
of  senna,  204 
of  squill,  200 
of  stiUingia,  204 
of  white  pine  with  and 
without    morphine, 
203 
tar  ointmen^  337 
tincture     of      benzoin, 
224 

of  cardamom,  225 
of  cinchona,  226 
of  cudbear,  237 
of  gambir,  227 
of  gentian,  227 
of  jalap,  236 
of  kino,  236 
of  lavander,  229 
of    viburnum    opulis, 

237 
of  zedoary,  237 
wine  of  rhubarb,  252 
Compounding  prescrip- 
tions, 941 
Compounds,  346 
binary,  353 
ternary,  353 
Compressed  tablets,  315 

biblioipaphy,  323 
Condensation       equations 
and    data,    bibliogra- 
phy, 110 
of  a  vapor,  93 
upright,  lOX. 
Condensed  ^mk,  849 
Condenser,  94 
invert,  101 
Liebig,  96 
Condensing  worm.  97 
Conditions  of  boiling,  bib- 
liography, 110 
Condy's  fluid,  424 
Confectio  rosse,  303 

sennae,  303 
Confection  of  Damocratis, 
303 
bibliography,  323 
of  rose,  303 
of  senna,  303 
Confections,  303 
Coniine,  799 

bibliography,  839 
Conium,  835 

bibliography,  841 
fluidextract,  249 
Cpnseals,  297 
filling,  981 
Conserves,  303 
Contact  method,  sulphuric 

acid,  400 
Continental     method     of 
emulsification,  260 


Continuous       percolation, 
163 

washing,  128 
Contraction  of  volume  on 

mixing  alcohol,  123 
Contusing,  111 
Convallamarin,  643 
Convallaria,  bibliography, 
650       • 

flowers,  643 

fluidextract,  249 

radix,  643 

root,  643 
Convallarin,  643 
Convolvulin,  646 
Conversion      of      English 
units  into  metric  units, 
35 

of  metric  units  into  Eng- 
lish units,  34 

of  thermometric  senlea, 
77,78 
Cooking  soda.    See  Sodium 

bicaroofuUe. 
Copaiba,  767 

bibliography,  772 

mass,  302 

oil,  768 

resm,  283 
Coijper,  536 

bibliography,  543 

glance,  536 

m  extracts.  272 

oxides,  bibliography,  543 

suboxide,  537 

sulphate,  537 
bibliography,  543 
granulating,  972 

tests,  875 
Copperas,  507 
Coraiale  rubi  fructus,  206 
Coriander,  750 

bibliography,  770 

oil,  102,  750 
Coriandrum,  750 
Cork  borer,  98 
Corm,  829 

oU,  624 

starch,  633 
Comutine,  837 
Corrective,  927 
Corrosive    mercuric    chlo- 
ride, 554 
bibliography,  565 

sublimate,  554 
Cosmoline,  578 
Cotton,  629 

absorbent,  629 

as  filtering  agent,  135 
Cottonseed  oil,  656 
bibliography,  671 

root  bark,  778 

bibliography,  783 
CotaminsB       hydxochlori- 

dum,  824 
Cotamine     hydrochloride, 

824 
Couch  grass,  635 


Coumaric  acid,  721 

bibliography,  737 
Coumarin,  721 

bibliography.  737 
Coumannum,  721 
Court  plaster,  343 
Coxe*s  hive  syrup,  200 
Cramp  bark,  744 
Cranesbill,  716 
Crayons,  school,  472 
Cream  of  tartar,  414 

bibliography,  425 
Creolin,  bibliography,  713 
Creosol,  713 

bibliography,  713 
Creosotal,  703 
Creosote,  702 
bibliography,  713 
carbonate,  703 
coal  tar,  703 
water^  176 
Creosoti  carbonas,  703 
Creosotum,  702 
Cresolol,  712 
Cresol,  701 
compound  solution,  186, 
773 
Cresylic  acid,  701 
Creta  pneparata,  471 
Crocetm,  643 
Crocin,  643 
Crocose,  643 
Crocus,  643 

martis,  518 
Croton    chloral    hydrate, 
614 
oil,  658 

oibliography,  671 
collodion,  214 
Crucible  porcelain,  82 

tongs,  82 
Crucibles,  81 
black  lead,  82 
Gooch's,  137 
graphite,  82 
hessian,  82 
platinum,  82 
Crude  carbolic  acid,  687 
Crum's  test,  486 
Cryolite  process,  433 
Cryptogams    in     distilled 
water,  bibliography,  388 
Crystal,  145 
angles,  146 
axes,  146 
edges,  146 
faces,  146 
groups,  147 
measurement,  147 
production  by  changing 
character  of  solvent, 
149 
by  cooling    hot  satu- 
rated solution,  148 
by  evaporation  of  a 

solution,  149 
by  fusion  and  partial 
cooling,  149 
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Crystal     production     by 
sublimation,  149 
by  use  of  electricity, 
149 

systems,  hexagonal,  147 
monoclinic,  147 
regular,  147 
rhombic,  147 
tetragonal,  147 
triclinic,  147 
Crystallin,  694 
Crystalline  bodies,  145 

sulphur,  379 
Crystallization,  145 

bibliography,  154 

exercises,  973 

objects,  147 

retarded,  443 

water  of,  149 
Crystallizing    apparatus, 
148 

jars,  148 
Crystallography,  147 
Crystalloids,  163 
Crystals,  acicular,  147 

obtained  by  sublimation, 
106 

prismatic,  147 

tabular,  147 
Cubeb,  762 

bibliography,  772 

fiuidextract,  249 

oil,  762 

oleoresin,  254 

troches,  321    '    . 
Cubeba,  762 
Cubebic  acid,  762 
Cubebin,  762 
Cubic  centimeter,  33 
Cubit,  29 
Cumene.  720 
Cumol,  bibliography,  736 
Cupels,  82 

Cuprammonium  com- 
pounds,     bibliography, 

543 
Cupri  sulphas,  537 
Cupric  acetate,  538 

ammonium,  T.  S.,  873 

oxide,  537 
Cuprous  oxide,  537 
Curasao  aloes,  792 
Curcumin,  783 
Curtman's  still,  104 
Cusso,  781 
Cutting  drugs,  111 
Cyanic  acid,  674 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  419 

of  silver,  564 
Cyanides,       bibliography, 
684 

tests,  868 
Cyanogen,  672 

bibliography,  684 
Cymene,  723 

bibliography,  737 
C3rprepMium,  763 

bibhography,  772 


Cyprepedium,  fluidextract, 

249 
Cystogen,  684 

Dalbt'b  carminative,  258 
Damocratis  confection,  303 
Dandelion,  779 
Daphnetin,  759 
Daphnin,  759 
Daturine,834 
Davy  safety  lamp,  73 
Deacon's  process,  372 
Deadly  nightshade,  833 
Decane,  650 
Decantation,  129 

apparatus,  129 

operation,  129 
Decigramme,  33 
Decimeter,  33 
Decinormal        volumetric 

solutions,  880 
Decocta,  218 
Decoction  of  Iceland  moss, 

218 
Decoctions,  218 

bibliography,  238 
Decoctum  cetrariae,  218 

sarsaparillsecompositum, 
219 
Decolonzation,  140 
Decolorized  tincture  of  io- 
dine, 236,  378 
Decrepitation,  151 
Defimtion,  official,  24 
Deflagrating  spoon,  83 
Deflagration,  81 

operation,  83 
'*  Degrees  Baum6,"  49 

conversion  into  specific 
gravity  units,  50 
Dehydrated  alcohol,  591 
Dehydrator,  623 
Dekagramme,  33 
Dekahydrated  sodium  car- 
bonate, 434 
Dekameter,  33 
Deliquescence,  151 
Delpninine,  836 
Delphinoidme,  836 
Denarcotized  opium,  838 

tincture  of  opium,  231 
Densimeter,  Rousseau's,  51 
Density,  47 

of  wax,  bibliof^phy,  65 
Deodorant  solution,  192 
Deodorized  alcohol,  590 

opium,  838 
^  bibhography,  842 

tincture  of  opium,  231 
Deplegmation,  589 
Description,    official.    See 

Official  description. 
Deshler's  salve,  329 
Desiccated    suprarenal 
glands,  851 

thyroid  glands,  851 
Desiccation,  81,  106 

apparatus,  108 


Desiccation,  bibliographT, 
110 

objects,  108 
Desiccators,  110 
Dessertspoonful,  32 
Destructive  distiilatioii.  83. 

103 
Dextrin  bibliofpnphy,  638 
Dextrogyrate    sunetance, 

614,  684 
Dextrogyie   tartaric  add. 

614 
Dextrose,  624 
Dewee's  carminative,   258 

tincture  of  niaiac,  236 
Diacetylmorphinay  821 
Diacetylmorphina    bydro- 

chloridum,  822 
Diaoetylmorphine,  821 

hydrochlonde,  S2l 
Diachylon  ointment,  332 
Dialysates,  153 
Dialysis,  153 

bibliography,  154 

objects,  153 

operation,  153 
Dialyzed  iron,  153, 51f 

bibliomphy,  526 
Diamonos,  manufacture, 

149 
Diastase,  848 

bibliography,  857 
Diastasum,  848 
Dichlor-ethylene,  588 

bibliography,  605 
Dichromate  ot  potasBOBi 

419 
Diethylbarbituric  acid,  677 
D  i  e  t  h  y  1 8  u  IphonmethTi- 

methane,  608 

Diffusion,  153 

Digallic  add,  715 

Digitalein,  645 

Digitalis,  645 
bibliography,  650 
fluidextract,  244 
infusion,  217 
tincture,  226 

Digitin.  645 

Digitonavin,  645 

Digitonin,  645 

Digitophyllin,  645 

Digi  toxin,  645 

Di-iodo-salol,  712 

Di-saccharides,  625 

Diluent,  927 

Diluted  acetic  add,  603 
alcohol.  591 
hydriooic  add,  394 
hydrobromic  add,  393 
hydrochloric  add,  392 
hydrocyanic  add,  672 
hypophosphorous    «»• 

406 
metaphosphoric  add,  4f£ 
nitric  add,  395  ^ 
nitrohydrochloric 
396 
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Diluted    phosphoric  acid, 
407 
solution  of  lead  subace- 

tate,  218,  647 
sulphuric  acid,  401 
Dimethyl-ketone,  607 
Dionin,  822 
Diosmin,  746 
Diosphenol,  746 
Dioxyanthraquinone,  789 
Di-oxy-benzoic  acids,  712 
Dioxyin  ethyl    anthraquin- 

one,  789 
Diphtheria  antitoxin,  853 
Disaccharides,  625 
Disinfectants,  374 
Disintegrator,  Mead's,  113 
Dispensatories,  27 
Distillate,  93 
Distillation,  81,  98 
apparatus.  94 
bibliograpny,  110 
destructive,  83,  108 
fractional,  100 
objects,  93 
vacuum,  103 
with  steam,  102 
Distilled  extract  of  witch 
hazel,  177 
water,  173,  868 
waters,  171 
Distilling  appliances,  98 
exercise,  977 
flash,  95 
Dithvmol  di-iodide,  724 
Diuretin,  680 

bibliography,  685 
Dobell's  solution,  191 
Dog  button,  835 
Dolomite.  460 
Donovan  s    solution,    186, 
527 
.  bibliography,  535 
Dose,  average,  27 
Doses  of  official  emulsions, 
264 
extracts,  280 
fluidextracts,  250 
j^lycerites,  212 
infusions,  218 
lozenges,  322 
mixtures,  259 
oleoresins,  262 
pills,  314 
powders,  294 
resins,  283 
solutions,  189 
spirits,  183 
syrups,  204 
tmctures,  238 
waters,  178 
Double  decomposition,  400 
normal  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, vs.,  886 
Balis,  362 
Dover's  powder,  293 

tincture,  236 
Drachm,  29,  31 
65 


Dried    antidiphtheric    se- 
rum, 853 

antitetanic  serum,  854 

hypophysis,  852 

tetanus  antitoxin,  854 
Dropper,  standard,  32 
Drops,  Hoffman's,  179 

size,  32 
Drugs     containing     fruit 

acids,  619 
Drying  closets,  110 

gases,  127 

herbs,  110 

ovens,  110 
Dulcit,  622 

bibliography,  637 
Duotal,  692 
Dutch    process   for   white 

lead,  548 
Dyads,  352 
D3mamite,  612 


Earths,  alkaline,  459 
Eastman  capsule  filler,  30 
Easton's  syrup,  201 
Eber's  papyrus,  17 
Ebullition,  86 
Ecboline,  837 
Edges  of  cnrstals,  146 
Edward     I     statute     on 

weights,  30 
Effervescent  citrated,  680 

caffeine,  751 

lithium  citrate,  448 

magnesium  citrate,  464 
sulphate,  465 

potassium  citrate,  418 

salts,  152 

sodium  phosphate,  441 
manufacture,  994 

solution    of   magnesium 
sulphate,  191,  466 
of    sodium    citro-tar- 
trate,  192 
Effervescing  powder  com- 
pound, 291 
Efflorescence,  151 
Egg  albumin,  843 

bibliography,  857 

yolk,  bibliography,  857 
Eljeoptene,  729 
Elsosacchara.    See    Oleo- 

sacchara. 
Elaidic  acid,  652 

bibliography,  670 
Elaidin  reaction,  656,  727 
Elastica,  775 
Elaterin,  779 

bibliography,  784 

triturate,  296 
Elaterinum,  779 
Elaterium,  779 
Electric  stoves,  73 
Electricity,    as   source   of 
heat,' 65 

in  making  crystals,  149 
Electrolytic  assays,  925 


Electron     theory,     bibli- 
ography, 366 
Electuaries,  303 
Element,  345 
Elemental  table,  352 
Elements,  table,  352 
Elixir  adjuvans,  206 
ammonii  bromidum,  207 

valeratis,  207 
amygdalse   compositum, 

207 
anisi,  207 
aromaticum,  206 

rubrum,  207 
aurantii  amari,  207 
bismuth!,  207 
buchu,  207 

compositum,  207 
et  potassii  acetatis,  207 
calcii  bromidi,  207 
et  sodii   glycerophos- 

phatum,  207 
hypophosphitis,  207 
lactophosphatis,  208 
cardamomi  compositum, 

207 
cascarse  sagradse,  208 
catharticum       composi- 
tum, 208 
cinchonse  alkaloidarum, 

208 
commendatoris,  224 
corrieens,  207 
coryaalis     compositum, 

208 
eriodict3ri     aromaticum, 

207 
ferri  hypophosphitis,  208 
lactatis,  208 
phosphatis,  208 
pyrophosphatis,  208 
quminte  et  stiych- 
nime,  208 
quininse     et     strych- 
ninsp,  208 
phosphatum,  206 
formatum,  208 

compositum,  208 
gentianse,  208 
et  ferri,  208 

phosphatis,  208 
glycerinatum,  208 
glycerophosphatum  com- 
positum, 209 
glycyrrhizfiB       aquosum, 
207 
aromaticum,  207 
guaranse,  209 
humuli,  209 
hypophosphitum,  209 

et  ferri,  209 
lithii  bromidi,  209 
citratis,  209 
salicylatis,  209 
of  ammonium  bromide, 
207 
valerate,  207 
of  anise,  207 
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Elixir  of  biBmuth,  207 
of  black  haw,  210 
of  buchu,  207 

and    potassium    ace- 
tate, 207 
of  calcium  and  sodium 
glycerophosphates, 
207 
bromide,  207 
hypophosphite,  207 
lactophosphate^  208 
of  calisaya  alkaloids,  208 
of  cascara  sagrada,  208 
of  ferric  hypophosphites, 
208 
phosphate,  208 
pyrophosphate,  208 
of  formates  208 
of  gentian,  208 

and  ferric  phosphate, 

208 
and  iron,  208 
of  guarana,  209 
of  hops,  209 
of  hypophosphites,  209 

ana  iron,  209 
of  iron  lactate,  208 
of    iron,    quinine    and 
strychnine,  208 
phosphatis,  206 
of  lithium  bromide,  209 
citrate,  209 
salicylate,  209 
of  pepsin,  209 
and  bismuth,  209 
and  iron,  209 
bismuth   and   strych- 
nine, 209 
of  phosphorus,  209 

and  nux  vomica,  209 
of  potassium  acetate,  209 
and  jimiper,  209 
bromide,  209 
of  pyrophosphate  of  iron , 
quinine    and    strych- 
nine, 208 
of  quinine  valerate  and 

strychnine,  209 
of  sodium  bromide,  210 
h3rpophite,  210 
sahcylate,  210 
of   strychnine   valerate, 

210 
of  terpin  hydrate,  210, 
731 
and  codeine,  210 
of  three  bromides,  210 
of  vitriol,  402 

bibliography,  407 
of  zinc  valerate,  210 
para^oricus,  231 
pepsini,  209 

et  bismuthi,  209 
bismuthi,    et    strych- 

ninse,  209 
et  ferri,  209 
et    rennini    composi- 
tum,  209 


Elijur  phosphori,  209 
et  nucis  vomicse,  209 
potassii  acetatis,  209 
et  iuniperi,  209 
bromidi,  209 
quininffi      valeratis      et 

stiychninee,  209 
rubi  compositum,  210 
sodii  bromidi,  210 
h3rpophosphitis,  210 
sahcylatis.  210 
compositum,  210 
strychninse  valeratis,  210 
taraxaci       compositum, 

207 
terpini  hydratis,  210 
et  codeinsB,  210 
et     diacetyl     mor- 
phinse.  210 
trium  bromiaorum,  210 
vanillini       compositum, 

207 
vibumi   opuli   composi- 
ttun,  210 
prunifolii,  210 
zinci  valeratis,  210 
Elixirs,  205 

bibliography,  215 
Elm,  636 
Elm,  bibliography,  638 

mucilage,  193 
Elutriation,  117 

bibliography,  118 
Emerald,  489 
Emery,  489 
Emetmse  hydrochlorfdum, 

827 
Emetine,  827 
bibliography,  840 
hydrochloride,  827 
Emodin,  790 

Emplastrum     adhaesivum, 
342 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrar- 

gyri,  653 
adonns,  341 

cantharides,  341 

capsici,  341 

elasticum,  342 

fuscum     camphoratum, 
344 

ichthyocollffi,  343 

picis  burgundies,  343 

plumbi,  342 

resinse,  342 

saponis,  344 

sinapis,  342 
Empvreuma,  102,  645 
Emulsification,  continental 
method,  260 

English  method,  260 
Emulsifiers,  acacia,  260 

caseine,  261 

chondrus,  260 

dextrin,  260 

extract  of  malt,  261 

quiUaja,  261 

saponm,  261 


Emulsifiers,      tragacanth. 
260 
yolk  of  egg,  261 
Emulsin,  848 

bibliography,  857 
Emulsion  experiments,  9s^ 
machines,  261 
of  almond,  262 
of  ammonis,  264 
of  asafetida,  262 
of  castor  oil,  264 
of  chloroform^  264 
of  cod  liver  oil,  263 

bibliography,  268 
with  calcium  hf- 
tophosphate. 
264 
phosphate,  2i4 
with  egg,  264 
with      hypophos- 
phites, 264 
with  malt,  264 
with  wild  cherry. 
264 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  263 
bibliography,  26>^ 
of  i>etrolatum,  264 
of  silver  iodide,  564 
Emulsions,  259 
acacia,  985 
bibliography,  268 
egg,  986 
fixed  oils,  262 
flask,  986 
gum-resins,  262 
manufacture,  260 
splittmg,  261 
Emulsum  ammoniaci,  264 
amygdalse,  262 
asafoetidae,  262 
chloroformi,  264 
olei  morrhus,  263 
cum  caldilactophoe- 
phate,  264 
phosphate,  264 
cum    hypopho8pfci- 

tibus,  264 
cum  malto,  264 
cum  pruno  virgini- 

ana,  264 
cum  vitello,  264 
ridni^  264 
terebmthins,  263 
petrolati,  264 
Enfleurage,  739 
English  chamomile,  7&4 
extract    of    beHadaniu. 

269 
method    of    emulsfica* 

tion.  260 
ofiBciai  name,  23 
Enteric  pills,  311 

bibhography,  323 
Enterprise  mul,  114 

press,  156 
Enzymes,  844 

and    toxins,    bihliogrs- 
phy,  857 
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Enzymo-resins,  773 
Epinephrin,  720 

oibbography,  736 
Epsom  salt,  464 
Equation  writing,  400 
Equations,  chemical,  354 
Ergot,  836 

bibuography,  842 

extract,  275 

fluidextract,  245 

wine,  252 
Ergota,  836 
Ergotin^  281 
Ergotinic  acid,  837 
Encolin,  648 
Erigeron  oil,  741 
Eriodictyon,  760 

fluidextract,  244 
Erythroxylon,  832 
Eseridine,  836 
Eserine,  825 

Essence  of  bitter  almond, 
180 

of  ginger,  234 

of  lemon,  182 

of  peppermint,  182 

of  wintergreen,  182 

of  vanilla,  234 
Essences,  180 
Esters,  572 
Ethane,  575 
Ether,  592 

acetic,  597 

as  a  solvent,  125 

bibliography,  605 

compound  spirit,  182 

nitrous  spirit,  180 

petroleum,  5/7 

spirit,  179 

syrup.  594 
Ethereal  oil,  597 

bibliography,  606 

tinctures,  884,  237 
Ethers,  572 
Ethyl,  569 

acetate,  597 

alcohol,  590 

benzene,  719 

carbamate,  676 

chloride,  588 

bibliography,  605 

hydrate,  588 

morphine  hydrochloride, 
822 

nitrite,  595 

oxide,  592 

sulphate,  597 

sulphuric  acid,  593 
Ethylene  lactic  acid,  609 
Ethylidene  lactic  acid,  609 
Eucaine,  808 

Eucaines,  bibliography,  840 
Eucalyptol,  735 

bibhography,  738 
Eucalyptus,  745 

bibliography,  770 

fluidextract,  244 

oil,  746 


Eucerin,  662 

bibliography,  671 
Eu^nol,  721 

bibliography,  737 
Euonic  add,  781 
Euonymin,  781 
Euonymus,  781 

bibliography,  784 
Extract,  281 

fluidextract,  250 
Euphorin,  677 

bibho^aphy,  685 
Eupatorin,  763 
Eupatorium.  763 

bibliography,  772 

fluidextract,  250 
Eupion,  703 
Euresoi,  693 

bibliography,  699 
Europhene,  702 

bibliography^  713 
Evaporating  dishes,  90 
Evaporation,  81 

below  the  boiling  point, 
87 
conditions,  87 
operation,  88 

spontaneous,  89 
EsD^gin,  697 

bibliography,  699 
Excelsior  after,  117 
Excipient,  304 
Ebccipients,  choice  of,  304 
Exhausting  the  drug,  164 
Explosions,  theory,  404 
Explosive       prescriptions, 

950 
Expressed  oil  of  almond, 

655 
Expression,  156 
Exsiccated  alum,  493 

calcium  sulphate,  475 

ferrous  sulphide,  508 

sodium  arsenate,  526 
carbonate,  434 
phosphate,  441 
Exsiccation,  81,  152 

experiments,  974 

objects,  152 
Extinguishing       mercury, 

302 
Extract,  fluidj^5 

of  aconite,  273 

of  aloes,  281 

of  apples,  ferrated,  281 

of  belladonna,  273 
leaves,  273 

of  cannabis,  274 

of  cascara  sagrada,  274 

of  cimicifuga,  274 

of  cinchona,  281 

of  colchicum  corm,  274 
root,  274 

of  colocynth,  275 
compound,  275 

of  conium,  281 

of  ergot,  275 
aqueous,  281 


Extract  of  euonymus,  281 

of  gentian.  276 

of  glycyrrhiza,  277 
pure,  277 

of  nematoxylon,  281 

of  hyoscyamus,  277 

of  ignatia,  281 

of  jalap,  281 

of  krameria,  281 

of  leptandra,  281 

of  logwood,  281 

of  malt,  278 

of  nux  vomica,  278 

of  opium,  279 

of  oxgall,  276 

of  physostigma,  279 

of  podophyllum,  281 

of  quassia.  281 

of  rhubaro,  279 

of  stramonium,  279 

of  sumbul,  280 

of  taraxacum,  280 

of  vanilla,  234 

of    viburnum     prunifo- 
num,280 

of  witch  hazel,  distilled, 
176 

(pomade),  239 
Extraction,  J54 

bibliography,  166 

objecte.  154 

principles,  154 
Extractive,  270 
Extracts,  274 

acetic,  276 

alcoholic,  268 

aqueous,  268 

bibliography,  284 

disadvantages,  270 

fluid,  245 

hydro-alcoholic,  268 

manufacture,  270 

strength,  271 
Extractum  aconite,  273 

aloes,  281 

belladonnBe  foliorum,  273 

cannabis,  274 

cimicifugae,  274 

colchici  cormi,  274 

colocynthidis,  278 
compositum,  275 

ergotse,  275 

enonymi,  281 
•    fellis  bovis,  276 

gentian®,  276 

glycyrrhizae,  277 
purum,  277 

hffimatoxyli,  281 

hyoscyami,  278 

krameriffi,  281 

laptandrae,  281 

malti,  278 

nucis  vomicsB,  278 

opii,  279 

physostigmatis,  279 

Guassiie,  281 

rhamni    purshianie,  274 

rhei,  279 
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Extractum  stramonii,  279 
sumbul,  280 
taraxaci,  280 
vibumi  prunifolii,  280 

Eye-drop  flask,  bibliogra- 
phy, 205 

Faces  of  crystals,  146 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

76 
Family  (plant),  25 
Fat-free  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, 226 
Fats.  653 

bibliography,  671 
Fatty  series.  568 
Fehhng's  solution,  018 
Fel  bovis.  852 

purincatum,  853 
Felix  red,  757 
Fenehene,  141,  727 
Fenchone,  751 
Fennel,  750 
bibliography,  770 
oil,  750 
water,  177 
Fermentation,  588 

for  clarification,  139 
Ferrated     wine     of    wild 

cherry,  252 
Ferri   carbonas   sacchara- 
tus,  504 
chloridum,  509 
citras,  518 

et  ammonii  citras,  518 
sulphas,  512 
taitras.  518 
et  potassii  tartras,  518 
et  quininsD  citras,  519 

solubilis,  519 
et  strj'chninaj  citras,  519 
hydroxidum,  575 

cum    magnesii  oxido, 
JV6 
hjmophosphis,  511 
iodidum      saccharatum, 

506 
lactas,  507 

oxidum  hydratum,  575 
cum  magnesia,  516 
saccharatum,  516 
phosphas  solubilis,  520 
pyrophosphas    solubilis, 

520 
sulphas,  508 
exsiccatus,  508 
granulatus,  508 
Ferric    acetate,    solution, 
517 
alum,  512 

ammonium  sulphate,  512 
chloride,  509 

biUiography,  521 
solution,  510 
tincture,  227,  610 
citrate,  518 

bibliography,  521 
scaling,  1000 


Ferric  hvdrate,  515 

with  magnesia,  516 
with   magnesium   ox- 
ide, 516 
hydroxide,  515 
hypophosphite,  511 
mtrate,  solution,  517 
phosphate,  520 

bibliography,  521 
pyrophosphate,  520 
bibliography,  521 
salts,  tests,  873 
subsulphate  solution,  513 
sulphate,  512 
bibliography,  521 
solution,  513 
valerianate,  512 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium, 

420 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 

420 
Ferrocyanides,  tests,  868 
Ferrous  carbonate,  504 
bibliography,  520 
"fluid,"  506 
mass,  302 
pills.  606 
saccnarates,  504 
chloride,  506 
iodide,  506 
pills,  607 
syrup,  506 
lactate,  507 

bibliography,  520 
oxalate,  509 
salts,  tests,  872 
sulphate,  507 
bibliography,  520 
crystallizmg,  974 
exsiccated,  508 
exsiccating,  975 
granulated,  508 
granulating,  972 
Ferrum,  501 

reductum,  502 
Ferulaic  acid,  721 

bibliography,  737 
Fever  thermometers,  79 
"FF"  Ammonia,  451 
Fibrinogen,  843 
Ficus,  635 
Fiftieth-normal    sulphuric 

acid,  V.  S.,  884 
Fig,  635 

Figs,  bibliography,  638 
File,  rat  tafl,  98 
Filicic  acid,  757 
Filling  capsules,  298 
Filing     tne     prescription, 

944 
FUter,  plain,  133 

plaited,  133 
Filtering  apparatus,  132 

media,  133 
Filter-paper,  bibliography, 
139 
folding,  133 
Filters,  asbestos,  135 


Filter,  cotton,  135 

paper,  133 

sand,  135 

stone,  135 
PQtrate,  131 
Filtration,  131 

bibliography,  139 

hot,  136 

rapid,  137 

sand,  132 

volatile,  136 
Fish  berries,  779 
Fish-tail  burner,  68 
Fittig  reaction,  700 
Fixed  oils,  653 
Flag,  sweet,  758 
Flame  tests,  879 
Flash  light,  bibliographv, 
477 

test  for  oils,  578 
Flask,  distilling,  95 

measurer,  46 
Flavored  svrups,  194 
Flaxseed,  663 

bibliography,  671 

poultice.  664 
Fleitmann  s  test,  523 
Flesh,  848 

Fletcher's  radial  burner,  71 
Flexible  collodium,  213 
Florentine  receiver,  141 
Flores  zinci,  483 
Flowers,  definition,  620 

of  arsenic,  521 

of  sulphur,  379 
Fluid,    ferrous    carbonate. 
506 
bibliography,  520 

glycerates,  251 
bibliogr^hy,  256 

hydrastis,  212 
Fluidextract,  aromatic,  216 

of  aconite,  245 

of  adonis,  249 

of  aletris,  249 

of  angelica  root,  249 

of  apocynum,  249 

of  aralia,  249 

of  arnica  flowers,  249 

of  asclepias,  249 

of  aspidosperma,  244 

of  baptisia,  249 

of  berberis,  249 

of  bitter  orange,  246 

of  boldo,  249 

of  buchu,  244 
compound,  249 

of  calendula,  249 

of  calumba,  249 

of  cannabis,  244 

of  cascara  sagrada,  246 
aromatic,  247 

of  catnip,  249 

of  catilophyllum,  249 

of  celenr  fruit,  2^ 

of  chestnut  leaves,  24S 

of  chimaphila,  249 

of  chionanthus,  249 
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Fluidextract  of  chirata,  249 
of  cimicifuga,  244 
of  cinchonai  245 
aqueous,  249 
of  cocillana,  249 
of  coffee,  249 
of  colchicum  corm,  249 

seed,  244 
of  conium,  249 
of  condurango,  249 
of  conium,  249 
of  convallaria,  249 
flowers,  249 
root,  249 
of  coptis,  249 
of  comus,  249 
of  coiydaliB,  249 
of  cottonroot  bark,  249 
of  cubeb,  249 
of  cypripedium,  249 
of  damiana,  249 
of  digitalis,  244 
of  dioscorea,  249 
of  drosera,  250 
of  dulcamara,  249 
of  echinacea^  250  ^ 
of  er^ot,  245        ^ 
of  enodictyon,  24i 
of  eucalyptus,  ^fi 
of  euonymus,  244 
of  eupatorium,  250 
of  euphorbium  pilulifera, 
250 

of  frangula,  246 

of  fucus,  250 

of  galega,  250 

of  gelsemium.  244 

of  gentian,  244 

by  repercolation,  978 
manufacture,  976 

of  geranium.  248 

of  ginger,  244 

of  glycyrrhiza,  247 

of  grin4plia,  244 

of  guarana,  244 

of  hamamelis  leaves,  250 

of  helianthemum,  250 

of  helonias,  250 

of  humuli,  250 

of  hydrangea,  250 

of  hydrastis,  245 

of  hyoscyamus,  244 

of  ipecac,  245 

of  iris  versicolor,  250 

of  jalap,  250 

of  juglans,  250 

of  luniper,  250 

of  kava,  250 

of  kola,  250 

of  krameria,  250 

of  lappa,  250  i 

of  leptandra,  250 

of  lobelia,  245 

of  lupuHn,  250 

of  matico,  250 

of  mezereum,  250 

of  nux  vomica,  244 

of  paracoto,  250 


Fluidextract  of  pareira,  250 
of  parslev  root,  250 
of  Phytolacca,  250 
of  pilocarpus,  244 
of  podophyllum,  244 
of  pomegranate,  245 
of  quassia,  250 
of  quercus,  250 
of  rhamnus  catharticus, 

250 
of  rhubarb.  244 
of  rhus  glabra,  250 
of  rose,  245 
of  nibus,  250 
of  rumex,  250 
of  sanguinaria,  250 
of  sarsaparilla,  244 

compound,  247 
of  scoparius,  250 
of  Scutellaria,  250 
of  senecio,  250 
of  senega,  248 

bibliography,  256 
of  seima,  244 

bibliography,  256 
of  serpentaria,  250 
of  solanum,  250 
of  spigelia,  244 
of  squill,  248 
of  staphisagria,  244 
of  stillingia,  244 

compound,  251 
of  stramonium,  250 
of  sumbul,  244 
of  taraxacum,  245 
of  thuja,  251 
of  thyme,  250 
of  tnfolium,  251 
of  trillium,  251 
of  triticum,  246 
of  uva  ursi,  245 
of  valerian,  250 
of  verbascum,  250 
of  verbena,  251 
of  veratnim,  244 
of  viburnum  opulus,  250 

primifolium,  244 
of  wild  cherry,  250 
of  xanthoxyliun,  244 
of  zea,  251 
Fluidextracts,  238 
bibliography)  256 
by    hydraulic    pressure, 

242 
by  percolation  with  evap- 
oration, 239 

with    incomplete    ex- 
haustion, 242 

without    evaporation, 
240 
by  repercolation,  240 
history,  239 

made  with  acetic  acid, 
245 

with  acidulated  men- 
strua, 245 

with     alcohol     men- 
strua, 244 


Fluidextracts    made    with 
alkaline    menstrui* . 
247 
with     aqueous     men- 
strua. 246 
with  glycerinic   men- 
strua, 244 
with        hydro-alcohol 
menstrua,  244 
manufacture,  239 
precipitate  in,  242 
preservation,  242 
Fluidextractum  aconiti,  245 
apocyni,  249 
conii,  249 
dycyrrhizsB,  247 
lobelisB,  245 
nucis  vomicae.  244 
rhamni   purshiame   aro- 

maticum,  247 
sanguinariie,  250 
sarsaparills       compod- 

tum,  247 
sciUs,  248 
senegse,  248 
sennse,  244 
taraxaci,  245 
tritici,  246 
Fluorides,  tests,  863 
Fluorspar,  466 
Flux,  460 
Fly  blister,  328 
Foeniculum,  750 
Folding  filter  paper,  133 
Foot^^ 

Forcible  straining,  131 
Formaldehyde,  584 
bibliography,  587 
solution,  186 
Formalin,  186,  684 
Formic  acid,  586 

bibliography,  587 
Formica  rufa,  586 
Fonnine,  684 

Formula.    See      Symbolic 
formuUij  Chemical  for- 
mula, Kecipe, 
s3rmbolic,  347 
writing,  353 
Formulary,  National,  27 
Fothergill-Wade     process, 

393 
Four  syrups,  821 
Fowler's  solution,  525 
bibliography,  535 
Fractional  distillation,  100 
Francis'  triplex  pills,  313 
Frangula,  791 
bibliography,  794 
fluidextract,  246 
Franguliuj  791 
Frangulinic  acid,  791 
Fraxm,  634 
Free  aUcali  tests,  877 
French  bismuth,  540 
chalk,  406,  466 
CJodex,  18 
Friable  pills,  307 
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Friar's  balsam,  224 
Friction  as  source  of  heat, 

65 
Priedel     Craft's    reaction, 

700 
Fructoses^  624 
Fruity  definition,  620 

juices,  manufacture,  140 

sugar,  624 
Fuels,  gaseous,  68 

liquid,  67 

solid,  67 
Fulcrum,  36 

Fulminating    silver,    bib- 
liography, 566 
Fume  closets,  91 
Funnel,  supports.  132 
Funnels,  material,  132 

shape,  132 
Furane,  682 
Furnace  parts,  67 
Fusible  metals,  538 
Fusion,  81 

and  cooling  in  making 
crystals,  149 

operation,  84 

Giu>noL,  660 

Galactose,  625 

Galena,  544 

Galenical  preparations,  169 

Galla,  717 

Gallates,  tests,  869 

Gallic  acid,  714 

bibliography,  719 
tests,  869 
Galvanized  iron,  480 
Gambir,  718 

bibliography^  719 

compound  tincture,  227 

troches,  322 
Gamboge,  777 

bibliography,  783 
Gargarisma   guaiaci   com- 

positum^  259 
Gas,  defimtion,  345 

natural,  576 

stove,  71 
Gaseous  fuels,  68 

solution,  127 
Gases,  drying  of,  127 

washing  oi,  127 
Gasoline,  578 

as  a  fuel,  67 
Gasometric  assays,  924 

analysis,  924 
Gaultheria,  spirit,  182 
Gauze  wire,  73 
Gelatin,  845 

as  clarifying  acid,  140 

bibliography,  857 

coatii^  pills,  309 

glycennated,  845 
Gelatinum,  845 

chondri,  637 

glycerinatum,  845 
Gelsemine,  828 
Gelseminic  acid,  828 


Gelseminine,  828 
Gelsemium,  828 

bibliography,  840 

fluidextract,  244 

tincture,  227 
Genera.  25 

General  formula  for  decoc- 
tions, 218 
for  infusions,  217 
Generic  name,  25 
Geneva  conference,  bibli- 
ography, 28 
Gentian,  642 

bibliography^  649 

compound  tmcture,  227 

extract,  276 

fluidextract,  244 

percolating,  977 
Gentiana,  6£2 
Gentianin,  642 
Gentisic  acid,  642 
Gentisin,  642 
Gentisimc  acid,  712 
Gentiopicrin,  642 
Genus^  25 
Geranial,  732 
Geranin,  283 
Geranium,  716 

bibliography,  719 

fluidextract,  250 
German  chamomile,  764 

silver,  488 
Gin,  741 
Ginger,  758 

bibliography,  771 

essence,  234 

fluidextract,  244 

oleoresin,  262 

soluble  essence,  234 

syrup,  201 

tmcture,  234 
Glacial  acetic  aoid,  607 

phosphoric  acid,  405 
Glandulse  suprarenales 
siccse,  851 

thyroidesB  siccse,  851 
Glass.  388 

bibliography,  446 

rods,  91 

tubing,  97 
bending,  97 
cutting,  97 
Globulin,  843 
Glonoin  spirit,  612 
Glucogallic  acid,  715 
Glucose,  624 

bibliography,  637 
Glucoresins,  773 
Glucosides,  639 

bibliography,  649 
Glucosum,  624 
Glue,  845 
Glycerin,  610 

as  a  solvent,  119 

bath,  74 

bibliography,  621 

suppositories,  326 
manufacture,  983 


Glycerinated  elixir  of  geo- 
tian,  208 
bibliography,  549 

gelatin,  845 

vaccine  virus,  856 
Glycerinum.  610 
Glycerite  ol  bismuth,  2U. 
542 

of  boroglyoerin,  211 

of  carbobc  acid,  212 

of  elm,  212 

of  guaiac,  212 

of  hydrastis,  211 

of  iodine,  212 

of  pepsin,  212 

of  phenol,  212 

of  starch,  211 

of  tannic  acid,  211 

of  tar.  212,  767 
bibuography,  772 

of  tragacanth,  212 

of  yolk  of  egg,  212 
Glvcerites,  210 

Dibliography,  215 
Glycerilnim   acidi  taimid, 
"J 

211 
[thi,  212 
"  xerini,  211 

p«««v.,  212 

nydrastis,  211 

pepsini,  212 

phenolis,  212 

picis  liquidie,  212 

tragacanthse,  212 

vitelli,  212 
Glyceroffelatins,  N.  P.,  33S 
GlyceroL  610 

of  asafetida,  263 

of  tannin.  211 

of  tar.  767 
Glyceroles,  210 
Glycerophosphate   of  cal- 
cium, 473 

of  sodium,  436 
Glycerophosphates,  612 

biblic^rapny,  621 
Glyceryl,  613 

hydrate,  610 

trinitrate,  spirit,  612 
Glyceiyl-pho^horic    «*! 

612 
Giycocholic  acid,  853 
Glvcocoll,  604 

biblioKraphy,  606 
Glycogemtm  lozenges,  322 
Glycogen,  633 

bibhography,  63S 
Glyconin,  212 
Glycyrrhamarin,  641 
Glycjrrrhixa,  642 

bibliography,  649 

compound  mixture,  257 

fluidextMict,  247 

pure  extract,  277 
Glycyrrhiiin,  641 
Glycyrrhizinum  ammoo^ 

turn,  642 
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Qoa  powder,  793 
Godfrey's  oordial,  258 
Gold,  532 

and  sodium  chloride,  533 
bibliography,  535 

bibliography,  535 

crystals,      manufacture, 
149 

foil,  powdering,  118 
Golden  seal,  830 
Goniometer,  147 
Gooch  crucible,  139 
Gossypii  cortex,  778 
GoflS3rpium       purificatum, 
629 

radicis  cortex,  778 

stvpticum,  630 
Goulard's  cerate,  329, 547 
bibliography,  565 

extract,  547 
bibliography.  565 
Graduated  tube  for  taking 

specific  gravity,  53 
Graduates,  45 

making,  bibliography,  47 

manufacture,  4^^^ 
Grain,  30  ^m 

"Grains"  in  vin^Pr  test- 
ing, 602       jm 

Granatum,  832,^^ 
Granular  effervescent  salts, 

152,994 
Granulated  chemicals,  152 

ferrous  sulphate,  508 

opium,  838 
Granulation,  88,  151 

advantages,  152 

bibliography,  154 

exercises,  972 

operation,  151 
Orape-sugar,  625 
Graphite,  385 

bibliography,  389 
Grating,  111 
Gravimetric  analysis,  859 

assays,  919 
Gravitation,  28 
Green  hellebore,  830 

iodide  of  mercury,  657 

soap,  666 
tmcture,  266 

vitriol,  507 
Greenockite,  535 
Griffith's  mixture,  265,  606 

bibliography,  520 
Grindelia,  760 

bibliography,  771 
fluiaextracrti  244 
Grindelin,  760 
Grinding,  112 

exercises,  976 
Grommety  90 
Group  reagents,  878 
Groups  of  metals  (analyt- 
ical), 878 
Guaiac,  774 

ammoniated  tincture, 
227 


Guaiac,  tincture,  227 

wood,  774 
Guaiacic  acid,  774 
Guaiaool,  692 

bibliography,  699 

carbonate,  692 
bibliography,  699 
Guaiaoolis  carbonas,  692 
Guaiaconic  acid,  774 
Guaiacum,  774 

bibliography,  783 
Guaiaretic  acid,  774 
Guano,  677 
Guarana,  681 

bibliography,  685 

fiuideHtract,  244 
Guiding  rod,  129 
Gum  arabic,  636 
mucilage,  193 
syrup,  196 

foam,  648 

turpentine,  765 
Gums,  633 
Gun  cotton,  630 
Gunpowder,  422 

bibliography,  425 
Guttapercna,  776 

bibliograpt^,  783 
Gutzeit's  test^  878 
Gypsum,  466 

Hamaglobin,  844 
Hsematin,  844 
Hsematite,  499 
Hsmin,  844 
Hematoxylin,  716 
Hsematoxylon,  716 
Half-normal  alcoholic  po- 
tassium       hvdroxide, 
V.  S.,  886  ' 

hydrochloric  acid,  V.  S., 
885 

sulphuric  acid  V.  S.,  884 
Hall's  dinner  pill,  313 

process,  489 

solution    of   strychnine, 
192 
Halogen    organic    deriva- 
tives, 570 
Halogens,  371 
Haloid  acids,  390 
Hamamelidis  cortex,  717 

folia,  717 
Hamamelis,  717 

bark,  717 

fluidextracty  250 

leaves,  717 

water,  177 
Hance  mill,  114 
Hand  power  mills,  types  of 
construction,  114 

scale,  38 
Hard  capsules,  297 
Hartshorn  liniment,  265 

spirit,  450 
Hashish,  761 
Hausmannite,  485 
Headlight  oil,  577 


Heat  application,  81 

definition,  65 

for  clarification,  139 

sources,  65 

units,  76 

valuation,  75 
Heavy  magnesium   oxide, 
461 

metal,  test,  876 

oil  of  wine,  597 

precipitateis,  145 

spar,  476 
Hectogramme,  33 
Hectometer,  33 
Hedeoma,  746 

bibliography,  770 
Hehner's  teirt  for  formalde- 
hyde, 585 
Hellebore,  830 
Hematin,  783 

bibliography,  857 
Hematoxylm,  783 
Hematoxylon,  716 

bibliography,  719 

extract,  281 
Hemin,  782 
Hemiterpenes,  728 

bibliography,  737 
Hemlock,  835 
Hemoglobin,  bibliography, 

857 
Hemp,  American,  761 

Canadian,  780 

extract,  274 

Indian,  760 
Hempel's  desiccator,  1 10 
Henbane,  834 
Henry     III,     statute     on 

weights,  30 
Hepar  sulphuris.    See  StU- 

phuratio  potassa,  412 
Heptane,  650 
Herb  cutter.  111 
Herbs,  definition,  620 
Heroin,  822 

bibliography,  840 
Hesperetin,  754 
Hesperidin,  753 
Hessian     crucibles,     bibli- 
ography. 110 
Heterocyclic     compounds, 

685 
Hexadecane,  650 
Hexagonal  crystals,  147 
Hexahydropyridine,  799 
Hexamethylenamima,   683 
Hexamethylenamine,  683 

bibliography,  685 
Hexamethylene,  683 
Hexamethylen-tetramine, 

683 
Hexanes,  575 
Hexyl  alcohols,  692 
Hiera  picra,  294 
Hive  syrup,  200 
Hoffman's  anodyne,  182 

drops,  179 
Holding  hand  scale,  38 
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Homatropins  hydrobromi- 

dum,  805 
Homatropine,  805 

bibliography.  840 

hydrobromiae,  805 
Homeopathic      triturates, 

295 
Homolo^es,  568 
Homopyrocatechin,  702. 
Honev.  634 

and  Dorax,  204 

bibliography,  638 

clarified,  204 

of  rose,  204 
Honeys,  204 
Hoods,  91 
Hope's  camphor  mixture, 

258 
Hops,  762 

bibliography,  772 
Horehound,  763 
Horn  silver,  561 
Hot  drops,  235 

filtration,  136 
Humulene,  762 
Humulus,  762 
Hundredth-normal    potas- 
sium hydroxide  V .  S., 
886 

silver  nitrate  V.  S..  903 
Huxham's  tincture  oi  bark, 

226 
Hydracetin,  698 

oibliography,  699 
Hydrargyri  chloridum  cor- 
rosivum,  554 
mite,  555 

cyanidum,  556 

iodidum  navum,  557 
rubrum,  557 

oxidum  flavum,  558 
rubrum,  559 

salicylas,   561 

Bubsulphas  flavus,  559 
Hydrargyrum,  549 

ammoniatum,  553 

cum  creta,  552 
Hydrastina,  817 
HydrastinaB        hydrochlo- 

ridum,  819 
Hydrastine,  817,  830 

bibliography,  840 

hydrochloride,  819 

yellow,  818 
HydrastininsB     hydrochlo- 
ras,  819 

hydrochloridum,  819 
Hyarastinine,  819 

bibliography,  840 

hydrochloride,  819 
Hydrastis,  830 

bibliography,  841 

fluid,  212 

fluidextract,  245 

glycerite,  211 

tincture,  228 
Hydrate  of  iron,  515 

of  sodium,  427 


Hydrate  of  sodium  solu- 

tiou;  427 
Hydrauhc  press,  157 
Hydriodic  acid,  394 
bibliography,  406 
diluted,  394 
syrup,  394 
tests,  863 
Hydro-alcoholic     extracts, 
268 
of  hyoscyamine,  806 
Hydrobromate  of  hyoscy- 
amine^  806 
of  hyoscme,  806 
of  quinine,  812 
Hydrobromic   aci^,    bibli- 
ography, 406 
dilute,  393 
test,  862 
Hydrobromide  of  hyoscine, 

806 
Hydrocarbons,  567 
Hydrochlorate  of  apomor- 
phine,  823 
of  cocaine,  807 
of  hydrastinine,  819 
of  morphine,  821 
of  pilocarpine,  801 
Hydrochlonc  acid,  392 
bibliography,  406 
diluted,  392 
tests,  861 
Hydrochloride  of  apomor- 
phine,  823 
of  cocaine,  807 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  672 
bibliography^  684 
Hydrofluoric    acid,    tests, 

863 
Hydrogen,  367 
bibliography,  388 
dioxide  solution,  174, 370 
bibliography,  388 
sulphide,  381 
Hydrogenation  of  oils,  652 
Hydrolysing,  623 
Hydrolysis,  623,  640 
of  elucosides,  bibliogra- 
phy, 049 
Hydrometer,  49 
oibliography,  65 
Baum^,  49 
exercises,  968 
Nicholson's,  51 
Hydronaphthol,  785 
oibliography,  794 
Hydroquinone,  693 
Hydrous  wool  fat,  662 
Hygrine,  832 
Hygroscopic    substances, 

151 
Hypnal,  683 

bibliography,  685 
*'Hypo,^'  444 
Hypochlorites  test,  862 
Hypodermic  tablets,  319 
Hypophosphite  of  calcium, 
473 


Hypophosphite  of  mangs- 
nese,  487 
of  potassium,  420 
of  sodiimi,  437 
syrup,  197 
Hypophosphites,  865 
Hypophosphorous      acid, 
405 
bibliography,  407 
dHuted,  ^ 
Hyosceine.   See  Hyo9eint. 
Hyoscinse      hydrobrom&s. 
806 
hydrobromidum,  S06 
Hyoscine,  806 
oibliography,  840 
hydrobromide,  806 
Hyo8cyamin»     hydrobro- 
mas,  806 
hydrobromidum,  806 
sulphas,  806 
Hyoscyamine,  805 
bibhography,  840 
hydrobromide,  806 
sulphate,  806 
^mus,  834 
•aphy,  841 
278 
ict,244 
228 
Hypoplidephite    of    iroc. 

511 
Hypophysis  sicca,  S52 
Hyposulphite   of  sodiuD 
444 

IchthtocolIaA,  850 

bibliography,  857 
Ichthyol,  580 

bibliography,  587 

bibliography,  857 
"I.  D.  £,'^588 
Igasuric  acid,  835 
Ignition,  81 

application,  83 

operation,  83 
Ihrig  capsule  filler,  301 
micium,  749 
Immiscible  liquids,  140 
separation,  140^^ 

immunity  unit,  855 
Imperial   gallon,  diffemit 

from  U.  S.  wine  gallca 

S)rstem   of  weights  aa- 
measures,  31 
Inactive  tartaric  aciii.  611 
Incandescent  carbon.  69 
Inch,  29 
Incineration,  81 

operation.  83 
Incompatible    p  r  e  s  r  r ;  p- 

tions,  951 
bibliography  of,  9^ . 
Incompatibility,  chemi»- 
949 
intentional,  951 
phannaoeutica],  M 
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Incompatibility,  physical, 

prescription,  948 

therapeutical,  949 
Indian  cannabis,  fluid  ex- 
tract, 244 

hemp,  760 
extract,  274 

tobacco,  835 
Indigo,  695 

carmine,  696 
Infant  foods,  bibliography, 

857 
Infusa,  217 

Infused  oil  of  hyosc3ramus, 
268 

oils,  N.  F.,  267 
Infusion  of  cinchona,  218 

of  digitalis,  217 

of  kooso,  218 

of  senna,  compound,  217 

of  wild  cherry,  218 
Infusions,  215 

bibliography,  238 

by  cold  maoeration^l6 
percolation,  21M|k 

by  digestion,  216^Hr 

by  hot  macerati^^gi6 
percolation,  2^K 

manufacture,  2^^ 
Infusorial  earth,  bibliogra- 
phy, 389 
Infusum  brayersB,  218 

cinchonas,  218 

digitalis,  217 

gentianse     compositum, 
218 

pruni  virginianse,  218 

rosffi  compositum,  218 

sennse  compositum,  217 
Ink,  black,  501 

invisible,  488 

sympathetic,  488 
Inorganic  acids,  390 
Inscription,  928 
Inspissated  juices,  268 
bibliography,  284 
manufacture,  268 
Insurance  oil,  577 
as  a  fuel,  67 
Intentional    incompatibil- 
ity, 951 
Interpolation,      bibliogra- 
phy, 47 
Interstitial  water,  150 
Inulin,  633 

Inunctions,  N.  F.,  337 
lodates,  test,  863 
Iodic  acid,  tests,  863 
Iodide  of  ammonia,  456 

of  iron,  506 

of  lead,  548 

of  mercury,  red,  657 
yellow,  557 

of  potassium,  421 

of  silver,  564 

of  sodium,  437 

of  strontium,  476 


Iodide  of  zinc,  482 
Iodides,  test,  863 
Iodine,  377 

absorption  number,  915 

bibliography,  388 

collodion,  214 

colorless  tincture,  378 

compound  solution,  187 

ointment,  334 

tests,  862 

tincture  of,  379 
Iodized  sulphur,  381 
Iodoform,  582 

biblio^aphy,  587 

collodion,  214 

ointment,  334 
lodoformum,  582 
lodol,  682 

bibliography,  685 
lodolum,  682 
lodometry,  891 
lodophenm,  698 

biblio^aphv,  699 
lodopyrme,    bibliography, 

685 
lodum,  377 

Ionic  theory,  bibliography, 
.    366 
lonone,  733 

lonones  and  irones,  bibliog- 
raphy, 735 
Ions,  119 
Ipecac^  827 

bibliography,  840 

and  opium  powder,  293 

fluidextract,  245 

syrup,  197 

wine,  257 
Ipecacuanha,  827 
Ipecacuanhic  acid,  827 
Iron,  498,  601 

albuminate,  843 

and  ammonium  citrate, 
518 
bibliography,  521 
tartrate,  518 

and  potassium  tartrate, 
518 
bibliography,  521 

and  quinine  citrate,  519 

and  strychnine    citrate, 
519 
bibliography,  521 
,  bibliography,  520 

hydrogen,  502 

carbonate,  504 

cast,  499 

dialysed,  515 

ferrocyanides,      bibliog- 
raphy, 520 

galvanized,  480 

iodide,  506 

mixture,  compound,  265, 
606 

peptonate,  843 

pyrites.  499 

reducea,  502 

rust,  501 


Iron  salts.   See  ferrous  and 
ferric. 

tests,  872 

wines,  252 

wrought,  500 
Irone,  733 
Isinglass,  850 

plaster.  343 
Iso-allyl-oenzene,  720 
Isobutane,  575 
Isomeres,  575 
Isomorphism,  147 
Isomorphous  bodies,  147 
Isonitrile  reaction,  581 
Isonitriles,  673 
Isoprene,  728 
Isopropylacetic  acid,  617 

benzene,  72 

metacresol,  724 
Iso-punicine,  827 
Isoquinqline,  817 
Isotniocyanic  acid,  674 

Jaborandi,  832 
Jaboridine,  832 
Jaborine,  832 
Jackson's  pectoral  syrup, 

203 
Jalap.  646 

bioliography,  650 

compound  powder,  293 

resin,  282 
Jalapa,  646 
Jalapin,  645 
J&mes'  powder.  294 

bibliograpnv,  535 
Jamestown  weed,  833 
Janeway's  pills,  313 
Japanese  bronze,    bibliog- 
raphy. 543 

wax,  670 
bibliography,  671 
Jasmin,  yellow,  828 
Javelle  water,  191,  376 
Jennerian  vaccine,  856 
Jervine,  830 
Jimson  weed,  833 
Jolly  spiral  balance,  29,  53 
Juices,  234 

inspissated,  268 
Jujube  paste  lozenges,  322 
Juniper  berries,  741 
bibliography^  770 

compound  spint,  181 

oil,  741 

spirit,  181 

Kainitb,  425 
Kakodyl  reaction,  522 
Kamnafuga,  697 
Kaolin,  494 

bibliography,  498 

cataplasm,  339 
Kaolinum,  494 
Kelp,  377 

Kentish's  liniment,  266 
Keratin,  842 
Kerme's  mineral,  531 
bibliography,  535 
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Kemer's  test,  813 
Kerosene,  677 
Ketones,  573 
Ketoses,  623 
Kettles,  steam,  75 
Kidney  plasters,  340 
Kieselguhr,  388 
Kilogramme,  33 
Kilometer,  33 
Kinic  acid,  831 
Kino,  719 

bibliography,  719 

red,  719 

tincture,  228 
Kinoic  acid,  719 
Kinoin,  719 
Kinovic  acid,  831 
Kino-tannic  acid,  719 
Kissingen  salts,  N.  F.,  466 
Knife  edge   (of  balakcQ), 

36  ^ 

Kola,  681 

bibliography,  685 
Kombic  acid,  644 
Koppeschaar's       solution, 

917 
Kosm,  781 
Koumiss,  849 
%\        Kousso,  781 

bibliography,  784 
Krameria,  716 

bibliography,  719 

extract,  ^1 

fluidextract,  250 

syrup,  203 

tmcture,  236 
ICrameric  acid^  716 
Kramero-tanmc  acid,  716 
Kyanol,  694 

Lab  ARRAQUs's  solution,  376 

bibliography,  388 
Labelling  the  prescription, 

Laboratory  exercises,  965 
Lac  fermentatum,  849 

sulphur,  381 

bibliography,  389 
Lactate  of  calcium,  474 
Lactic  acid,  609 
^  bibliography,  621 

Lactometer, *51  •>-  *  • 

Lactopicrin,  781 
Lactose,  628 

bibliography^  638 
Lactucarium,  7»1 

bibliography,  784 

syrup,  198 

tincture,  228 
Lactucerin,  781 
Lactucic  acid,  781 
Lactucin,  781 
Ladies  slipper,  763 
Ladv  Webster's  mils,  3i3 
^         bibliog?:aphjj^  323^» 
Lfflvogyhite       substances/ 
.614 
I  Lafayette  mixture,  258 


Laminated  silks,  631 
Lamotte's  drops,  235 
Lamp,  alcohol,  67 

Russian  blast,  68 
Lami>4)bick,  386 

bibliography,  389 
Lana  philosophica,  483 
Landsiedl  extractor,  160 
Lanolin,  662 
Lapis  infemalis,  564 

lazuli,  489 
Lappaj  646 

oioliography,  65(f 

fluidextract,  250 
Larch,  766 
Lard,  660 

biblio^phy,  671 

benzoinated,  661 

oil,  659 
Large  flake  manna,  634 
Lasooff  capsule  filler,  ^1 
Latent  heat,  85 

bibliography,  110 
of  steam,  85 
Latin  of  prescriptions,  929 

official  name,  21 

.terms  used  in  prescrip- 
tions, 934 
Laudanum,  230 
Laughing  gas,  402,  383 
Lavender,  compound  tinc- 
ture, 229 

oU,  741 

spirit,  182 
Laxative  elixir,  208 
Leach's  test  for  formalde- 
hyde, 585 
Lead,  544 

acetate,  546 
bibliography,  565 

bibliography,  565 

carbonate,  548 
ointment,  548 

chamber  process,  399 

iodide,  548 

bibliography,  565 
ointment,  548 

meconate,  5^ 

nitrate,  549  ^ 

bibliography,  565 

oxide,  646 

plaster,  549,  667    -^ 
manufacture,  1004 

subacetate,  solution,  547 

diluted  solution,  187 
tests,  875 
water,  ,186,  547 
Leaves,  definition,  619 
Leblanc's  process,  432 
Lecithin,  670     •         ^ 
bibliography,  671 
( Legumin,  844  ^f 

Lemon 'essence,  182   .       T^ 
juice,  620 

bibliography,  62} 
oU,  755 


Lemon  peel,  755 

bibliography,  771 

syrup,  196 

tincture,  229 
Lepidolite,  446 
Leptandra,  extract,  281 

fluidextract,  250 
Leucotannin,  715 
Levant  wormseed,  779 
Levigation,  117 
Levogyre  tartaric  add.6U 
Levogyrate  subetanees,  614 
Levulose,  624 
Libavius'  fuming  qpiiit  &32 
Lichenin,  633 

bibliography,  638 
Licorice  extract,  277 

powder,  compound,  293 

root,  641 
Liebig  condenser,  96 
Light  as  a  source  of  hat 
66 

precipitates,  145 
Liffnin,  631 

bibhcMsraphy,  638 
\the  valley,  643 


iphy,  477 
374 
ited,  374 

juice,  ^620 

and  pepsin,  620 

liniment,  266,  667 

milk,  470 

stone,  466 

sulphurated,  470 

syrup,  469 

water,  185,  468 
bibliography,  477 
Limonene,  72/ 
Limonis  cortex,  755 

succus^  620 
Linamarm,  663 
Linen,  630 
Liniment,  chloroform,  ^' 

hartshorn,  265 

of  aconite  and  rh!on- 
form,  267 

of  jBLiamQBJAi2d5 

of     ammonium    iodnif. 
267 
"*  of  belladonna,  265 

of  camphor,  265 

of  CEotoaoU,  267 

of  liSe7272,  469 

of  soft  soap,  266 

of  turpentine,  266 

soap,  266 

volatile,  265 
Liniments,  264 

bibUography,  268 
Linimentum     acooiti    ft 
chloroformi,  267 

ammonite,  265 

ammonii  iodidi,  267 

belladonns,  265 

calcis.  272,  469 

campnone,  288 
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Linimentum    chloroformi, 
266 
opii  oompositum,  267 
saponato  camphoratum, 

267 
saponis,  266 
mollis,  266 
compositum,  267 
sinapis  com posi turn, 

267 
terebinthinsBy  266 

aceticum,  267 
tiglii,  267 
compoeitum,  267 
Linoleic  acid,  652 

bibliography,  670 
Linolein,  ^7 
Linoxjra,  657 
Linseed,  663 
oil.  657 

oibliography,  671 
Linum,  663 
Lipins,  654 
Lipoids,  654 
Liquefied  phenol,  689 
Liauid  albolene,  578/'. 
aefinition,  345      v  / 
fuels,  67,  205        ' ' 
glass,  442        / 
opodeldoc,  266. 
petrolatum,  578 

bibliography,  587 
petroxolins,  267 
petroxylins,  N.  F.,  267 
pharmaceuticals,    table, 

170 
smoke,  703 
soaps,  666 

bibliography,  671 

Liquor  acidi  arsenosi,  185 

alumini  acetatis,  189 

acetico-tartratis,  189 

sub-acetatis,  189 

ammonii  acetatis,  451 

citratis,  189 
antisepticus,  189 
alkalinus,  189 
arseni      et     hydrargyri 

iodidi,  186,  527 
arsenicalis  clemens,  190 

Fowleri,  525 
auri   et  arseni  bromidi, 

190,534 
bismuthi,  190 
bromi,  190 
calcis,  185,  468 

sulphuratte,  190 
carmmi,  190 
chlori   compositus,    190, 

374 
coccineus,  190 
cresolis  compositus,  701 
f  erri  acetatis^  190 
albuminati,  190 
chloridi,  510 
citratis,  190 
et  ammonii     acetatis, 
516 


Liquor  ferri  hypophosphi- 
tis,  190,  512 

nitratis,  190 

oxychlondi,  190. 510 

oxysulphates.  190,  514 

peptonate,  190,  843 
cummangano,  190 

protochloridi,  190 

salicylatis,  190 

subsulphatis,  513 

tersulphatis,  513 
formaldehydi,  185,  585 
gutta-percnse,  190 
hydrargyri    et    potassii 
iodidi,  190 

nitratis,  190,  660 
hydrastinse    compositus, 

191 
hydrogenii  dioxidi,  186, 

370 
hypophosphitum,  191 

compositus,  191 
hypophysis,  852 
iodi  compositus,  187 

phenolatus,  191,  685 
magnesii  citratis,  463 

sulphatis  effervescens, 
191 
pancreatini,  191 
pepsini,  191 

antisepticus,  191 

aromaticus,  191 
phosphatum  acidus,  191, 
405 

compositus,  191 
phosphori,  191 
picis  alkalinus,  191 

carbonis,  191,  767 
bibliography,  772 
plumbi  subacetatis,  186, 
547 
dilutus,  186,  602 
potasssB,  410 
potassii     arsenatus     et 
bromidi,  191 

arsenitis,  525    ^ 

chlorinate,  191 

citratiSj  418"- 

hydroxidi,  410 
sods  chloratse,  376 

chlorinatsB,  376 

et  menthae,  191 
sodii  arsenati,   Pearson, 

arsenatis,  527 
boratis       compositus, 

191 
chloridi  physiologicus, 

188 
citratis,  192 
citro-tartratis  efferves- 
cens, 192,  436 
glycerophoi^hatis,  437 
ydroxidi^  189,  427 
phosphatis,    composi- 
tus, 192,  440 
silicatis,  442 
strychnin®  acetatis,  192 


Liquor  sinci  chloridi,  482 
et  alumini  compositus, 

192 
et    fern    compositus, 
192 
Liter  flask,  46 
Litharge,  545 

bibliography,  565 
Lithii  benzoas,  447 

bromidum,  447 

carbonas,  447 

citras,  448 
effervescens,  448 

salicylus,  448 
Lithium,  446 

benzoate,  447 

bibliography,  458 

bromide,  447 

bibliography,  450 

carbonate,  447 
bibliography,  459 

citrate,  448 
effervescent,  448 

salicylate^  448 

tests,  870 
Little  giant  pills,  556 
Liver  of  sulphur,  412 
Lixiviation,  158 
Lloyd  still,  106 
Lobelia,  835 

bibliography,  841 

fluidextract,  245 

tincture^  229 
Lobelic  acid,  835 
Lobeline,  835 
Lode  stone,  499 
Logwood,  716 

extract,  281 
London  paste,  427 
Looch  bfanc,  259 
Losophane,  702 

bibliography,  713 
Lotio  alba,  259 

bibliography,  268 
Lotion,  128 

apparatus,  128 

operation,  128 
Lotions,  259 
Lovi's  beads,  52 

exercises^  969 
Lozenge  making,  981 
Lozenges.    See  Troches. 

jujube  paste,  322 

of  quimne  tannate,  322 

of      tasteless     quinine, 
322 
LugoFs  solution,  187 
Lunar  caustic,  564 

bibliography,  566 
Lupulin,  763 

fluidextract,  250 

oleoresin,  255 
Lupulinum,  763 
Lycopodium.  664 

bibliography,  671 
Lye,  410 
Lysimeter,  124 
Lysol,  bibliography,  713 
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Mace,  756 
Metceratioiii  155 

bibliography,  166 
Macrotin,  283 
Madder,  789 

bibliography,  794 
Magendie's  solution,  821 
Ma^ma,  141 

bismuthi,  539 

ferri  hydroxidi,  515 

magnesi®,  462 

of  ma^esia,  462 
bibliography,  477 
Magnalium,  490 
Magnesia,  461 

ponderosa,  461 
Magnesii  carbonas,  462 

oxidum,  461 

ponderosum,  461 

sulphas,  464 
effervescens,  465 

sulphis,  466 
Magnesite,  460 
Magnesium,  460 

biDliograph3^477 

carbonate,  462 
bibliography,  477 

citrate,  effervescent,  500 
solution,  187,  468 

oxide,  461 

sulphate,  464 
bibliography,  477 
effervescent,  465 

sulphite,  466 

tests,  871 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  499 
Malachite,  536 
Male  fern.  757 
Malic  acid,  614 

biblio^aphy,  621 
MaUeable  iron,  501 
Malt,  634 

extract,  278 
Maltose,  628 

and  malt,  bibliography, 
638 
Maltum,  634 
Manah,  29 
Mandrake  root,  780 
Manganese,  485 

bibliography,  488 

dioxide,        precipitated, 
487 

hjrpophosphite,  487 

peptonate,  843 

spar.  485 

sulpnate,  487 

bibliography,  488 

tests,  872 
Mangani  dioxidum,  487 
prsecipitatum,  487 

hypophosphis,  487 

sulphas,  487 
Manna,  634 

bibliography,  638 
Mannite,  692 
Mannitoi,  622 

bibliography,  637 


Mannose,  624 
Manometer,  93 
Manufacture  of  chemicals, 

987 
Marble,  466 
Marc,  recovery  of  alcohol, 

164 
Margaric  acid,  651 

bibliography,  670 
Marigold,  764 
Markoe  process,  404 
Marrubium,  763 

bibliography,  772 
Marsh  gas,  575 

mallow  arops,  636 
root,  635 
Marsh's  test,  523 
Mass,  28 

blue,  302 

of  copaiba,  302 
bibliography,  323 

definition,  345 

of  ferrous  carbonate,  302, 
550 
manufacture,  1000 

of  mercury,  302,  661 
bibliography,  323 

Vallet's,  302 
Massa  copaibce,  302 

ferri  carbonatis,  606 

hydrargyri,  302,  551 
Masses,  302 
Mastic,  774 

bibliography,  783 
Mastiche,  774 
Mastichic  acid,  774 
Masticin,  774 
Matico,  760 

bibliography,  771 

fluidextract,  250 
Matricaria,  764 

bibliography^  772 
Matter,  definition,  345 
May  apple  root,  780 
Mayer  s     reagent,     bibli- 
ography, 565 
Meadow  saffron,  829 
Mead's  disintegrator,  113 
Measures,  45 
Meat  juice,  848 

juices,    etc.,    bibliogra- 
phy, 857 
Meconic  acid,  838 
Medicated  syrups,  194 
Meerschaum,  460 
M^ker  burner,  70 
Mel,  634 

depuratum,  204 

rosse,  204 

et  sodii  boratis,  204 

sodii  boratis,  204 
Melissa,  748 
Melissic  acid,  667 
Melissyl  alcohol,  667 
Melting  points,  bibliogra- 
phy, 110 
of  substances,  estima- 
tion, 84 


Meniscus,  46 

Menstruum,  choice  in  per- 
colation, 162 

Mentha  piperita,  747 
viridis,  747 

Menthol,  731 
bibilography,  737 
camphoratum,  732 

Mercurial    ointment,  S33 
one-third,  333, 609 

Mercuric  chloride,  554 
cyanide,  556 
iodide,  557 
nitrate,  560 

ointment,  347,  W. 
solution,  190,  560 
oxides,  558 

bibliography,  566 
salicylas,  561 
salts,  tests,  875 
sulphide,  561 
thiocyanate,  674 

Mercurous  chloride,  555 
iodide,  557 
salts,  tests,  875 

Mercury,  549 
bibliography,  565 
filament   in  thenso^e- 
ters,  repairing  break, 
80 
mass,  302 
oleate,  214 
subsulphate,  559 
sulphate,  5^ 
with  chalk,  552 
bibliography,  565 

Meaitylene,  720 
bibCographVj  736 

Meta  adds,  oibliographT, 
366 
compounds,  691 

Metadihydrox  y  b  en  lesf. 

692 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  405 

(filuted,  405 
Metallic  phosphonis,  3S4 
Metallurgy,  478 
Metals,  407 

alkaU,  407 
Meter  origin,  33 
Methacettn,  698 

bibliography,  699 
Methane,  575 
Methyl,  569 

alcohol,  584 
bibliography,  587 

chavicol,  749 

chloride,  580 
bibliography,  5S7 

ether,  584 

bibliography,  5^ 
salicylate,  710 
bibliography}  "14 
Methylol,  586 

bibuography,  587 
Methylamines,  586 
Methylene  blue,  694 
bibliograi^y,  699 
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Methylene  group,  722 
Methy  lene-citry  1-s  a  1  i  cy  li  c 

acid,  710 
Methylethylacetic    acid 

617 
Methylis  salicylas,  710 
MethylthloninsB       hydro- 

chloridum,  695 
Methyl-propyl     benzenes, 

722 
Methyl-pimicine,  827 
Metric  system,  history,  33 
Metrology,  28 
Mezereum,  759 

bibliography,  771 

fluidextract,  250 
Microcosmic  salt,  458 
MU,  33 

Mild  mercurous   chloride, 
555 
bibliography,  565 
Milk,  609.  849 

as  clarifying  agent,.  139 

of  almonds,  262 

of  asafetida,  262 

of  lime,  470 

of  magnesia,  462 

of  sulphur,  381 

sugar,  627 
Mill,  barrel,  113 

buhrstone,  112 

cannon  ball,  113 

roller,  113 
Milliliter,  33 
Millimeter,  33 
Mills,  112 

bibliography,  118 

hand  power,  114 
Minderer's  solution,  185 
Mineral  chameleon,  487 
Mint.     See     Peppermint^ 

Spearmint. 
Minim,  32 
Miotic,  836 
Mistura   adstrin^ens,    258 

ammonii  chlondi,  258 

camphors  acida,  258 
aromatica,  258 

carminativa,  258 

chlorali  et  potassi  bro- 
midi  composita,  258 

chloroformi  et  morphinse 
composita,  258 

compound  iron,  505 

copaiba;,  258 
et  opii,  258 

cretae,  257 

fcrri  carbonatis,  505 
composite,  258 

fusca,  257 

glycyrrhizae    composita, 
257 

guaiaci,  258 

gummosa,  259 

magnesife  asafcetids  et 
opii,  258 

olei  picis,  258 

oleo-balsamica,  258 ' 


Mistura  opii  et  chloroformi 
composita,  258 
et  rhei  composita,  258 
et  sassafras.  258 
pectoralis  Stokes,  258 
potassii  citratis,  418 
rhei  alkalina,  258 
composita,  258 
et  soda^  257 
solvans  simplex,  258 
Mitigated    caustic,    bibli- 
ography, 566 
Mixture,  Basham's,  516 
brown,  257 
chalk,  257 
Griffith's,  257 
neutral,  418 
of    ferrous    carbonate, 

•257 
of  glycyrrbiza  compound , 

257 
of  guaiac,  258 
of  rhubarb  and  soda,  257 
bibliography,  268 
Mixtures,  256,  258 
manufacture,  257 
Mohr-Westphal     balance, 
51 
bibliography,  65 
exercises,  969 
Moissan   electric  furnace, 

73 
Molasses,  627 
Molecular  weight,  calcula- 
tions, 363 
Molecule,  compound,  353 
definition,  345 
simple,  353 
Molecules,     bibliography, 

366 
Monads,  352 

Monobromated    camphor, 
734 
bibliography,  738 
Monoclinic  system  of  crys- 
tals, 147 
Monochlor-ethane.  588 
Monohydrated  soaium  car- 
bonates. 431 
Monosaccharides,  623 
Monsel's  powder,  514 
solution,  513 

bibliography,  521 
Morphina,  820 
Morphins      hydrochloras, 
821 
hydrochloridum,  821 
sulphas,  821 
Morphine,  820,  838 
bibliography,  .840 
compound  powder,  293 
hydrochloride,  821 
sulphate,  821 
Morrhuol,  660 
Mortar,  agate,  115 
contusion,       foundation 

for,  112 
for  contusion,  111 


Mortar  for  trituration,  1 15 

glass,  115 

Tron.  112 

marble,  112 

porcelain,  115 

wedgewood,  115 

wooden,  112 
Moschus.  850 
Moth  balls,  785 
Mother  liquor,  148 
Moulded  silver  nitrate,  563 
Mucilage  of  acacia,  193 
by    circulatory    solu- 
tion, 193 

of  elm.  193 

of  Irisn  moss,  193 

of  sassafras  pith,  193 

of  tragacanth,  193 
Mucilages,  192 

bibliography,  205 

N.  F.,  189 

made  with  cold  water, 
193 
with  hot  water,  193 

preparation,  193 
Mucilago  Acaciffi,  193 

chondri,  193 

sassafras  meduUse,  193 

tragacanth®,  193 

ulmi,  193 
Mulla,  N.  F.,  338 
Muller,  motion  in  leviga- 

tion  ,117 
Muriatic  acid,  392 
Musk.  856 

bibliography,  857 

root,  757 

tincture,  229 
Mustard  leaf,  343 

oil,  674 

paper,  343 

plaster,  342 
Mycoderma  aceti,  601 
Mydriatic  alkaloids,  833 
Myopsin,  847 
Myncene,  726 
Myricyl  alcohol,  667 
Myristica,  756 

bibliography,  771 

oil^  756 
Myristicin,     bibliography, 

771 
Myrosin,  848 
Myrrh,  777 

bibhography,  783 

tincture,  230 
Myrrha,  777 
Myrrholols,  778 
Myrrhols,  778 

Names,    botanical.       See 
Botanical  name.  Gen- 
eric    Tuuney     Specific 
name, 
pharmacopoeial,  21 
Napelline,  828 
Naphthalene,  785 
bibliography,  794 
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Naphthalenum,  785 

Naphthalin,  785 

Naphthalinum,  785 

Naphthol,  786 

Naphtholarifitol,  787 

Naphthols,  785 
bibliography,  794 

Naphthoquinone,  787 
bibliography,  794 

Narceine,  838 

Narcotine,  838 

Nasal  suppoeitories,  327 
bibliography,  327 

Nataloin,  793 

National  formulary,  27 

Natrium,  425 

Natural      colors,     bibli- 
ography, 784 

Natural  gas,  576 
as  fuel, -68 
bibliography,  586 
order,  25 

sodium   salicylate,    442, 
785 

Nebula,  N.  F.,  268 

Neosalvarsan,       bibliogra- 
phy, 699 

Neroli  oil,  756 

Nessler's  reagent,  449 

Neutral  mixture,  418 
bibliography,  425 
principles,  773 

Neutrahzing  cordial,  258 

"N,F."    See  National  For- 
mulary, 

Nicholson's  hydrometer,  51 

Nickel^  488 
platmg,  488 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  835 

Nicotine,  802 
bibliography,  839 

Niemeyer  pills  for  dropsy, 
314 
for  phthisis,  314 

Nightshade,  833 
family,  833 

Nihilum  album,  483 

Nitrate  of  lead,  549 
of  mercury,  560 
of  potash,  422 
of  silver,  562 

moulded,  563 
of  sodium,  438 

Nitrates,  tests,  864 

Nitre.     See  Potctssium  ni- 
trate. 

Nitric  acid,  395 

bibliography,  206 
diluted,  395 
tests,  864 
oxide,  382 

Nitriles,  673 

Nitrite  of  amyl,  616 
of  ethyl,  595 
of  sodium,  438 

Nitrites,  bibliograohy,  684 
test,  867 

Nitrogen,  382 


Nitrogen,       bibliography, 
389 
dioxide,  382 
monoxide,  383 

bibliography,  389 
pentoxide,  382 
tetroxide,  382 
Nitrogenii  monoxidum,  383 
Nitroglycerin,  611 
bibliography,  621 
spirit,  181 
Nitrohydrochloricacid,  396 
bibliography,  406 
diluted,  396 
Nitrous  acid,  test,  864 
ether,  spirit,  594 
oxide,  383 
Nomenclature    of    chemi- 
cals, 353 
Nonane.  650 
Non-volatile  impurities 

tests.  877 
Normal  hydrochloric  acid 
V.S.,  885 
potassium  hydroxide  v.- 

8.,  885 
saline  solution,  188,  435 
salt  solution,  188 
salts,  362 
sodium   hydroxide   v.s., 

886 
sulphuric  acid,  v.s.,  883 
volumetric  solutions,  880 
Norwood's  tincture,  234 
Novaspirin,  710 
Novatophan,  875 
Nuclei    in    crystallization, 

148 
Nucleine,  844 
Nuteall,  717 
bibliography,  719 
ointment,  332 
tincture,  236 
Nutmeg,  755 
butter,  756 
grater.  111 
oil,  756 
Nux  vomica,  835 

bibliography,  841 
extract,  278 
fluidextract,  244 
tincture,  230 


Obulus,  29 

Octane,  650 

Official,  21 

abbreviation,  24 
definition,  24 
description,  25 
names,  21 
recipe,  26 

Officinal,  21 

Oil  bath,  74 
bone,  386 
castor,  657 
cod  liver,  659 
cotton  aeedf  656 
croton,  658 
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Oil,  ethereal,  597 
lard,  659 
linseed,  657 
of  allspice,  752 
of  anise,  749 

bibliogr!4>hy,  770 
of  bergamot,  755 
of  betula,  710 
of  biroh,  710 

bibliography,  714 
of  bitter  almond,  704 
bibliography,  713 
of  black  pepper,  255 
of  cade,  767 

bibliography,  772 
of  cajuput,  740 

bibliography,  769 
of  camphor,  733 

bibliography,  73S 
of  caraway,  751 

bibliography,  771 
of  cassia,  745 

bibliography,  770 
of  chenopodium,  740 

bibliography,  769 
of  cinnamon,  745 
of  cloves,  748 

bibliopaphy,  770 
of  copaiba,  7^ 

bibliography,  772 
of  coriander,  750 

bibliography,  770 
of  cubeb,  762' 

bibliography,  772 
of  erifferon,  741 

bibliography,  770 
of  eucalyptus,  746 

bibliography,  770 
of  fennel,  750 

bibliography,  770 
of  garlic,  673 
of  gjaultheria,  710 

bibliography,  714 
of  hedeoma,  746 

bibliography,  770 
of  juniper,  741 

bibliography,  77C 
of    lavender,    biUjogrs- 
Phy,  770 

flowers,  741 
of  lemon,  755 

bibliography,  771 
of  mace,  756 
of  miribane,  687 
of  mustud,  674 

bibUography,  684 
of  myristica,  756 

bibliop^phy,  771 
of  neroli,  755 
of  nutmeg,  756 
of  orange  peel,  754 

bibliography,  771 
of  peDpermint,  747 

biDliography,  770 
of  pimenta,  752 

bibliography,  771 
of  roee,  742 

bibliography,  770 
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of  roeemary,  742 

bibliography,  770 
»f  santal,  742 

bibliography,  770 
I  sassafras,  744 

bibliography,  770 
f  savin,  760 

bibliography,  771 
I  sesame,  o55 
f  spearmint,  747 

bibliography,  770 
f  spike,  741 
f  sweet  birch,  710 
f  tar  767 

bibliography,  772 
r  theobroma,  659 

bibliognmhy,  621 
r  thyme,  743 

bibliography,  770 
f  turpentine,  765 

bibliography,  772 

emulsions,  987 
'  vitriol,  398 
•  wine,  697 
'  wintergreen,  710 
ive,  654 
,  fixed,  653 
)latile,  738 
;ment,  331 
isilicon,  329 
illadonna,  332 
ue,  333 

irysarobin,  332 
achylon,  332 
dine,  333 
dofonn,  334 
rs,  336 
ercury,  332 
itgall,  332 

ammoniated  mercury, 
333 

boric  acid,  331 
iodine,  334 
lead  iodide^  337 
mercuric  nitrate,  347 
manufacture,  1008 
phenol^  334 
potassium  iodide,  337 

red    mercuric    oxide, 
337 

rose  water,  331 
stramonium,  334 
tannic  acid,  331 
white  precipitate,  333 
vellow  mercuric  oxide, 
J33 

pine  oxide,  335 
itearate,  337 
phur,  335 
,  334 

•atrine,  337 
nents,  329 
lio^aphy,  344 
fusion,  329 
incorporation,  329 
pensing  of,  .335 
nufacture,  329 
e  of  aconite,  215 


Oleate  of  atropine,  215 

of  cocaine,  215 

of  mercury,  214 

of  quinine,  215 

of  veratrine,  215 

of  zinc,  214 
Oleates,  214 

bibliography,  215,  483 

manufacture,  214 
Oleatum  aconitin®,  215 

atropine,  215 

cocame,  215 

hydrargyri,  214 

quinine,  215 

veratrinse,  215 

zinci,  241,  483 
Oleic  acid,  651 

bibliography,  670 
Olein.  652 
Oleo-oalsamic  mixture,  258 
Oleoresin  of  aspidium,  254 

of  cubeb,  254 

of  ginger,  255 

of  lupulin,  255 

of  parsley  fruit,  254 

of  pepp>er,  255 
Oleoresina  aspidii,  254 

capsici,  254 

cuDebs|^  254 

lupulim,  255 

petroselini,  254 

piperis,  255 

zingiberis,  255 
Oleoresins,  252 

bibliography,  256 

manufacture,  253 

natural,  252 

pharmaceutical,  252 
Oleoeacchara,  295 
Oleosaccharates,  295 
Oleum^  400 

adipis,  659 

ffithereum,  597 

amygdalse  amane,  704 
expressum,  *655 

anisi,  749 

aurantii  corticis,  754 

betulse,  710 

cadinum,  767 

cajuputi,  740 

cari,  751 

caryophylli,  748 

chenopodii^  740 

cinnamomi,  745 

vcopaibs,  768 

coriandri,  750 

cubebse,  762 

erigerontis,  741 

eucalypti,  746 

foeniculi,  750 

gaultheriffi,  710 

goss3rpii  seminis,  656 
edeomse,  746 
juniperi,  741 
lavanduls  florum,  741 
limonis,  755 
lini,  656 
menthiB  piperita,  747 


Oleum     menthffi     viridis, 
747 

morrhusB,  659 

myristicffi,  766 

ohvse,  654 

picis    liquidse    rectifica- 
tum,  767 

piments,  752 

pini  pumilionis,  766 

ricim,  667 

rose,  742 

rosmarini,  742 

sabinsB,  760 

santali,  742 

sassafras,  744 

sesami,  655 
^^^napis  volatile,  674 

templinum,  766 

terebinthin^,  765 
rectificatum,  765 

theobromatis,  669 

thymi,  743 

tiglii,  658 
Olive  oilj  654 

biblio^aphy,  671 
Ophelic  acid,  643 
Opianic  acid,  818 
Opii  deodoratiun,  838 

granulatum,  838 

pulvis,  838 

tincture,  230 
Opium,  838 

bibliogrephy.  842 

camphorated     tincture, 
230 

denarcotized,  838 

deodorized,  838 
tincture,  231 

extract,  279 

granulated,  838 

powdered,  838 

tincture,  230 

vinegar,  265 
Opodeldoc,  266 

oibliography,  268 
Opsonins,  856 

bibliography,  858 
Orange,  compound  spirit, 
180 

flower  syrup,  197 
water,  176 
stronger.  175 

peel,  bitter^  763 
sweet,  764 
oil,  764 
tincture,  223 

sjrrup,  196 
Orcein,  783 

Oregon  grape  fruit,  829 
Organic  acids,  390 

chemistry,  667 
Orgeate  syrup.  201 
On^anum,  74^ 
Orpiment,  621 
Ortho,  compounds,  691 
Ortho-cyclic     compounds, 

685 
Ortho-oxy-benzoic  acid,704 
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Orthophosphoric  acid,  405 
Osmosis,  153 
Oven,  drying,  110 
Ovum  vitellum  recens,  850 
Oxalate  of  cerium,  495 
Oxalates,  tests,  867 
Oxalic  acid,  005 

bibliography,  606 
tests,  867 
0x^^852 

bibliography,  857 
Oxidation,  403 
Oxide  of  lead,  545 

of  silver,  564 

of  zinc.  482 
Oxides  oi  antimony,  529 

of  lead,  545 

of  mercury,  558 

of  nitrogen,  382 

of  silver,  562 
Oxidizing  agents,  403 
Oxyaicanthina,  829 
Oxy-cinnamic  acid,  721 
Oxydases,  844 
Oxygen,  367 

bibliography,  388 
Oxygenium,  367 
Oxy-liydrogen  blast  lamp, 

72 
Oxyhydroquinone,  694 
Oxymels,  205 

Oxymethyl  anthraquinone, 
789 
bibliography,  794 
Oxypropionic  acid,  609 
Ozoncj  368 

bibliography,  388 

PackageSi  wrapping,  287- 

289 
Paddles,  91 
Pale  catechu,  718 

rose,  717 
Palma  rosa  oil,  742 
Palmitic  acid,  651 
Pancreatin,  847 

bibliography,  857 
Pancreatinum,  847 
Papain,  848 

bibliography,  857 
Papaveracese,  835 
Paper.  630 

as  nltering  medium,  133 

bibliography,  638 

mustard,  343 
Papyrus  ebers,  17 
Para  compounds,  691 
Paracyanogen,     bibliogra- 
phy. 684 
Paraffin,  579 

bibliography,  587 
Paraffinum,  579 
Paraformaldehyde,  586 
Paraformaldehydum,  586 
Paraldehyde,  598 

bibliography,  606 
Paraldehvdum,  598 
Parchment,  630 


Parchment  paper,  bibliog- 
raphy, 638 
Paregoric,  230 
Pareira,  828 

bibhography,  840 

fluidextract,  250 
Pariglin,  648 
PariUin.  648 
Parrish  8  camphor  mixture, 

258 
Parsley  fruit,  752 
Pasta,  N.  F.,  338 
Pat^  de  Canquoin,  482 
Pavy's  solution,  919 
Pearl  ash,  415 
Pearls  of  nitrite  of  amyl, 

617 
Pearson's  solution,  191 
Pectin.  633 

bibhography,  638 
Pelletiermse  tannas,  827 
Pelletierine,  832 

bibliography,  840 

tannate,  827 
Pellicle,  148 
Pellitory,  763 
Pennyroval,  746 

oU,  747 
Pentamethylene,  683 
Penta-methylene-diamine, 

799 
Pentanes,  575 
Pepo,  664 
Pepper,  761 

bibliography,  772 

black,  761 

cayenne,  761 

oleoresin,  255 

red,  761 
Peppermint,  747 

bibliography,  770 

essence,  182 

oil,  747 

spirit,  182 

warter,  177 
Pepsin,  846 

bibliography,  857 
Pepsinum,  846 
Peptomangan,  843 
Peptone,  843 

bibliography,  857 
Peptonizing  powder,  294 
Perborates,     bibliography, 

445 
Percentage  solutions,  prob- 
lems, 64 
Perchlorate  tests,  862 
Percolate,  collecting,  159 

rapidity  of  flow,  163 
Percolating  appliances, bib- 
liography, 167 

closets,  160 

stands,  160 
Percolation,  158 

bibliography,  166 

commmution    of    drug, 
161 

continuous,  163 


Percolation    exercises,  975 

exhausting  drug,  164 

moistening  drug,  161 

outlet  tube,  164 

packins  drug,  161 

principles   or   operatioa, 
159 
Percolator,  159,  160 

bibliography^  167 

for  volatile  hquids,  166 

material,  159 

Roeewater's,  166 

Squibb 's  well  tube.  lf>5 
Perfume  extraction,  bfNi- 

ographv,  769 
Perfumed  spirit,  183 
Periodic  ^stem,  353 

theory,  oibliography,  3^ 
Permanganate   of  poisfK 

423 
Persulphate  of  iron,  soh- 

tion^  513 
Peruvian  bark,  830 
Pestle,  cementing  handk. 

115 
Pestles,  114 
Petrolatum,  578 

album,  579 

bibliography,  587 

liquid,  578 

liquidum,  578 
-raolle,  578 

soft,  578 
Petroleum,  576 

bibliography,  586 

benzin,  577 

ether,  577 
.  as  a  solvent^  120 

jelly,  578 
Petroselinic  acid,  biblk]f!* 

raphy,  670 
Petroselinum,  752 
Petrox  preparations,  579 

bibliography,  5S7 
Petroxolins,  hquid,  X.  F 

267 
Petroxolinum '     liquidns. 

267 
Pewter,  528 

Pharmaceutical    assarirx 
907 

liquids,  table,  170 

names,  English  oSrbl 
23 
Latin,  official,  21 

preparations,  169 

solids,  table,  170 

testing,  859      _ 
Pharmacist,  defimitioo,  i' 
Pharmacopceia,  definitioe. 
17 

of    the    United  SUt<- 
history,  19-21 

of  Valerius  cordus,!^ 
Pharmacopceias,  btUiof^ 
phy,  28 

international,  19 

municipal,  18 
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PharmacopoeiaSy  national, 

18 
Pharmaoy,  definition,  17 
etymology,       bibliogra- 
phy, 28 
history,  bibliography,  28 
Phellandiene,  727 
Phenacetin,  697 
PhenacoU,      bibliography, 
690 
hydrochloride,  698 
Phenanthrene,  819 
Phenix        pharmaceutical 

condenser,  100 
Phenol,  687 
bibliography,  699 
^lycente,  212 
lodatum,  685 
liquefactum,  689 
Phenolphthalein,  720 

bibliography,  736 
Phenolphthaleinum,  720 
Phenolisulphonate  of  sod- 
ium, 439 
of  zinc.  484 
Phenolsulphonates,      test, 

869 
Phenolsulphonlo  acid,  690 

bibliography,  699 
Phenyl  acetamide,  696  . 

aabcvlate,  710  ^1 1 

Phenyfcinchonic  add,  #M» 

bibliography,  839 
Phenyldimethylpyrazolon, 

682 
Phenylis  salicylas.  711 
Phenyl-methyl-etner,  689 
Phloroglucin,  694 
Phosgene,  676 
Phosphate  of  ammonium, 
458 
of  iron,  soluble,  520 
of  lime,  474 
of  soda,  439 

compound      solution, 

440 
effervescent,  441 
exsiccated,  441 
Phoephates,  tests,  865 
Phosphor-bronze,    b  i  b  1  i  - 

ography,  543 
Phospnonc  acid,  403 
bibliography,  407 
diluted,  404 
glacial,  405 
ineta,*405 
ortho,  405 
tests,  865 
Phosphorous  acid  tests,  865 
Phosphorsalz,  458 
Phosphorus,  383 
amorphous,  384 
bibliography,  389 
elixir,  209 
metallic,  384 
pills,  312 

manufacture,  980 
po^pvdering,  118 
66 


Phosphorus,  red,  384 

spirit,  182 

waxy,  384 

yellow,  384 
Photography,  bibliography, 

566 
Photosantonic  acid,  779 
Phthalic  acid,  720 
Phjnsical  change,  345 
Physics,  definition,  346 
Physiological  assays,  646 

salt,  436 
'  solution,  788 
Physostigma,  836 

bibliography,  842 

extract,  279 

tincture,  231 
Physostigminffi     salicylas, 
825 

sulphas,  825 
Ph3rsostigmine,  836 

bibliography,  840 

salicylate,  825 

sulphate,  825 
Phytoalbumm,  843 
Phytolacca,  778 

bibliography,  783 

fluidextract,  250 
Phytolaccffi  f ruotus,  778 

radix,  778 
Ph3rtosterols.  670,  836 

bibliography,  671 
Phytotoxins,  844 
P.  L.  19 
Picrasmin.  779 
Picric  acid,  690 

biblio^phy,  699 
Picrotoxm,  779 

bibliography,  784 
Picropoaopnyllin,  780 
Picropodophyllinic      acid. 

Pill  coatmg,  308 

cutting  machines,  306 
exci^ient,  304 
making  experiments,  979 
mass,    requirements    of 

ideal,  304 
roller,  307 
tUes,  306 
Pills,  303 
A.  S.  and  B.,  313 
bibliography,  323 
Blaud^s,  312 
cathartic,  compound,  312 
compound,  laxative,  314 
Lady  Webster's.  313 
manufacture,  303 
rhubarb,  compound,  312 
vegetable,        cathartic, 

313 
of  aloes,  311 

and  asafetida,  313 

and  iron,  313 

and  mastic,  313 

and  myrrh,  313 
of  aloin,  strychnine  and 

belladonna,  313 


Pills    of   antimony,    com- 
pound ^  531 
of  asafetida.  311 
of  colocynth  and  hyos- 
cyamus,  314 
and  podophyllum,  314 
of  ferrous  carbonate,  505 
iodide,  507 

bibliography,  520 
of  nitroglycenn,  314 
of  opium  and  camphor, 
314 
and  lead,  314 
of  phosphorus,  313 
of  rhubarb,  314 
Pilocarpidine,  832 
Pilocarpinas  hydrochloras, 
801 
hydrochloridum,  801 
Ultras,  801 
Pilocarpine,  832 
bibliography,  839 
hydrochloride,  801 
nitrate,  801 
Pilocarpus,  832 . 
bibliography,  841 
fluidextract,  244 
Pilula  perpetua,  528 
PiiulsB  ad  prandium,  313 
aloes,  311 

et  asafetids,  313 
et  ferri,  313 
et  mastiche,  313 
et  myrrhae,  313 
et  podoyhylli  compos- 
its,  313 
hydrargyri    et    scam- 
monii  compositse, 
313 
et  podophylli,  313 
aloini  compositse,  313 
BtrychninsD    et   bella- 
donnse,  313 
composite,  313 
antidjrspepticsB,  313 
antimonii       composite, 

313 
antiperiodicffi,  313 

sine  aloe,  313 
asafoetidffi,  311 
cathartica     composite, 
312 
v^tabiles.  314 
colocynthiois  compos- 
itse, 314 
et  hyoscyami,  314 
et  podophylli,  314 
digitalis  scillse  et  hydrar- 
gyri, 314 
fern  carbonatis,  324,  605 
iodidi,  609 

quininse  aloes  et  mucis 
vomicse,  314 
strychninse  et  arseni 
fortiores,  314 
mites,  314 
glycerylis  nitrati^  314 
laxativs  composite,  314 
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Piluffi    laxativsB    postpar- 
tum, 314 

opii,  digitalis,  et  quiniase, 
314 
et  camphors,  314 
etplumbi,  314 

phoephori,  312 

rhei,  314 

compositsB,  312 
Pimenta,  752 

bibliography,  771 
Pinch  cocks,  98 
Pine  needle  oil,  766 

and  oleum  templi- 
num,  bibliogra- 
phy, 772 

wood  oil,  766 

bibliography,  772 
Pinene,  727 
Pink  root,  830 
Piper,  761 
Piperidine,  799 

bibliography,  839 
Piperin,  761 

bibliography,  839 
Piperina,  800 
Pij)erine,  800 
Pipette      for      separating 

immiscible  liquid,  141 
Pipettes,  minim,  46 

volumetric,  46 
Pipsissewa.     See     Chimar 

phila. 
Pitch  blend,  497 
Pituitary  gland,  852 
Pix  liquida,  766 
Plaited  filter  folding,  133 
Plant  terms,  25.  SeeGentUf 

Specie8j  Familiea,  Tribes, 
Planta  genista,  835 
Plaster,  adhesive,  342 

belladonna,  341 

burgundy  pitch,  343 

capsicum,  342 

masses,  339 

lead,  342,  549 

of  ammoniac  and  mer- 
cury, 553 

soap,  344 

spreading,  340 
experiments,  1005 
Plaster-of-Paris,  476 
Plasters,  339 

bibliography,  344 

N.  F.,  344 
Platform  scale,  43 
Platinic  chloride,  534 
Platinum,  534 

bibliography,  535 

substances    attacking 
same,  82 
Plumbi  aoetas,  546 

carbonas,  548 

iodidum,  548 

nitras,  549 

oxidum,  545 
Plumbum,  544 
Plummer's  pills,  313,  531 


Pocula  emetica,  528 
Podophyllin,  781 
Podophyllimc  acid,  780 
Podophyllotoxin,  780 
Podophyllum,  780 
.    bibliography,  784 
.  fluidextract,  244 

resin,  282 
Poison  tablet  of  corrosive 

mercuric  chloride,  318 
Poke  berries,  778 

root,  778 
Polariscopic  assays,  925 

index,  740,  925 
"Policeman,"  129 
Politzer  plugs,  327 

bibhography,  327 
Pollantin,  845 
Polybasic  acids,  604 
Polygalic  acid,  649 
Polysaccharides,  628 
Polysolve^  653 

and  oleite,  bibliography, 
670 
Pomade  camphree,  337 
Pomades,  739 
Pomegranate,  832 

bibliography,  841 

fluidextract,  245 
Pondo  libralis,  29 
Poor  man's  plaster,  343 
Poppy  family,  835 
Porphorization,  117 
Portland  cement,  468 
bibliography  477 
Potassa,  409 

alum,  491 

cum  calce,  410 

solution,  410 

sulphurata,  412 
Potassii  acetas,  412 

bicarbonas,  413 

bitartras,  413 

bromidum,  414 

carbonas,  415 

chloras,  416 

citras,  417 
effervescens,  418 

cyanidum,  419 

dichromas,  419 

et  sodii  tartras,  420 

ferro  cyanidum,  420 

hydroxidum^  409 

hypophosphis,  420 

iodidum,  421 

nitras,  422 

permanganas,  487 

sulphas,  424 
Potassium,  407 

acetate,  412 

and  sodium  tartrate,  420 

arsenite  solution,  525 

bibliography,  425 

bicarbonate,  413 

bichromate,  419 

bitartrate,  413 

bromide,  414 
bibliography,  425 


Potaasiuin  carbonate,  415 

bibliography,  425 
chlorate^  416 

bibliography,  425 

crystals  manufacture, 
148 

granulating,  972 

losenges,  321 

tablets,  321 
citrate,  417 

effervescent,  418 

solution,  418 
cyanide,  419 

bibliography,  425 
dichromate,  419 
ferricyanide,  421,  67S 
f errocyanide.  tiO,  673 

bib&ogiaphy,  425 
hydrate,  409 
hydroxide,  409 
h3mophoephite,  420 

Dibliography,  425 
iodide,  421 

bibliography,  425 

ointment,  337 
msrronate,  675 
nitrate,  422 

bibliography,  425 

paper,  344 
permanganate,  423 

bibliography,  425 
sulphate,  424 
tests,  870 
thiocyanate,  674 
Potio  de  Riviere,  192,  4h 
Poultices,  339 
Powder,    acetanilid    cox- 
pound^  294 
antimoniaL  294 
aromatic,  291 
boxes,  286 
chalk  compound,  291 
compound    efferveecizif 

291 
dividers,  284 
Dover's,  293 
folding  exercises,  975 
glycvrrhiza    compouLi 

293 
James',  294 
morphine        compouc' 

293 
of  acetanflide  oompouDd. 

697 
of  Algaroth,  530 

bibliography,  535 
of  ipecac  and  opium.  2i*'« 

gaper  folding,  ^S5 
eidlitx,  291 

TuUy's,  293 
Powdered  opium,  838 

sublimates,  106 
Powdering  camphor,  IIS 

gold  foil,  118 

phosphorus,  118 
'  tm,  118 
PowderSj  284 

administration,  295 
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Powders,  bibliography,  301 
dividing,  2S4 
preparation,  284 
PrsBScriptio      intemation- 

alls,  19 
Precipitant,  142 
Precipitate,  142 
character,  bulky,  145 
crystalline,  145 
curdy.  146 
flocculent,  145 
^latinous,  145 
Precipitated   calcium   car- 
bonate, 472 
phosphate,  474 
chalk.  472 
bibliography,  477 
manufacture,  992 
manganese  dioxide,  487 
sulphur,  380 

bibliography,  389 
zinc  carbonate,  481 
Precipitates,  heavy.  146 
in  nuidextracts,  242 
light,  145 
Precipitating  jars,  144 
Precipitation,  142 
biblio^phy,  754 
by  action  of  light,  143 
by  adding  a  precipitant, 

143 
by  change  in  solvent,  143 

in  temperature,  143 
by  chemical  action,  143 
causes,  143 
objects,  143 
Preparations,  chemical,  169 

pharmaceutical,  169 
Prepared  chalk,  471 
bibliography.  477 
cocoa,  681 
suet,  661 
Presenption,  927 
checking,  947 
compounding,  941 
filing,  944 

incompatibility,  949 
Latin,  929 
writing,  929 
Prescriptions,  100  typical, 
952 
explosive,  950 
galenical,  169 
Frees  cloth,  156 
Ekiterprise,  156 
hand  fever,  157 
hydraulic,  157 
roller,  157 
screw,  156 
spiral  twist,  156 
tincture,  157 
wedge,  157 
Presses,  156 

bibliography,  166 
Prickly  ash,  759 
Primary  alcohols,  571 
Prismatic  crystals,  147 
Fiobilin,  720 


Problems  in  allegation,  60- 
63 
in  percentage,  65 
Proof  spirit,  592 

bibliography,  605 
Propane^  575 
Propionic  acid,  609 

bibliography,  621 
Propyl,  569 

benzene,  720 
Propylacetic  acid,  617 
Propylamine,  586 
Protargol.  565 
Proteins^  bibliography,  857 

classification  of,  842 
Proteoses,       bibliography, 

857 
Protocatechuic  acid,  712 

aldehyde,  712 
Protoiodide    of    mercury. 
See     YeUow     mercurous 
iodide, 
Protopine,  829 
Prunase,    etc.,    bibliogra- 
phy, 857 
Prune,  635 

bibliography,  638 
Prunum,  635 
Prunus  virginiana,  706 
Prussic  acid.    See  Hydro- 

cyanic  add, 
Pseudojervine,  830 
Pseudo-punicine,  827 
Psychotrine,  827 
Pteritannic  acid,  757 
Pterocarpus     marsupium, 

719 
Puce   colored   lead  oxide, 

545 
Pulverization  by  interven- 
tion, 118 
bibliography,  118 
by  precipitation,  143 
Pulverizing,  112 
Pulvis  acetanilidi  composi- 
tus,  294 
aloes  et  cannell®,  294 
antimonialis,  294 
antisepticus,  294 
aromaticus,  291 

rubifaciens,  294 
catechu         compositus, 

N.F.,  III,  294 
cretsD  aromaticus,  294 
et  opii,  294 
compositus,  291 
effervescens  compositus, 

291 
gambir  comjKtsitus,  294 
glycyrrhizsD  compositus, 

293 
hydrargyri  chloridi  mitis 

et  jalap®,  294 
ipecacuanhffi  et  opii,  293 
JalapsD  compositus,  293 
kino    compositus    N.F., 
111,294 
et  opii  compositus,  294 


Pulvis  morphinffi  composi-- 
tus,  293 

myricse  compositus,  294 

pancreatini   compositus, 
294 

puigans,  293 

rhei  compositus,  293 
et  magnesisB  anisatus, 
294 

talci  compositus,  294 
Pumpkin  seed,  664 

bibliography,  671 
Punicine,  827 
Punico-tannic  acid,  832 
Pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza, 

277 
Purgative  lemonade,  464 
Pur^ng  cassia,  635 
Purification  by  precipita- 
tion, 143 
Purified  aloes,  792 
bibliography,  794 

animal  cnarcoal,  385 

antidiphtheric    serum, 
853 

antitetanic  serum,  854 

cotton,  629 

oxgall,  853 
bibliography,  858 

petroleum  benzin,  577 

talc,  466 
Purine,  678 

Purple   of   Cassius,   bibli- 
ography, 535 
Pyknometer,  48 

estimation     of     specific 
gravity  of  solids,  57 

exercises,  967 
Pyrazol,  682 
Pyrethrum,  763 

bibliography,  772 

tincture,  231 
Pyridine,  795 

bibliography,  839 
Pyrites  acid,  400 
IVroantimonic  acid,  531 
Pyrocatechin,       bioliogra- 

phy.  699 
Pyrodin.  698 
IVrogallic  acid,  693 
I^rogallol,  693 

bibliography,  699 
Pyrolusite,  485 
Pyrometer,  76 
I^rophoric,  502 
Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  520 

of  soda,  441 
Pyrophosphates,  tests,  866 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  405 
I^oxylin,  630 

biblib(;raphy,  638 
Pyroxyhnum,  630 
Pyrrol,  682 

bibliography,  B85 

Quadruple  pomades,  734 
Quadruplex  piUs,  314 
Qualitative  analysis,  859 
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Quantitative  analysis,  S59, 

879 
Quassia,  781 

bibliography,  784 

extracts,  281 

fluidextract,  250 

tincture,  231 
Quassin,  781 
Quebracho,  832 
Queen's    root.     See    StU- 

lingia,  757 
Quercitannic  acid,  717 
Quercus,  717 

fluidextract,  250 
Quick  grass,  635 

silver,  549 
Quillaja,  648 

bibliography,  650 

tincture,  231 
Quinina.     See  Quinine, 
Quinldine,  814 

bibliography,  840 
Quinina,  809 
Quininse  bisulphas,  811 

dihydrochloridum,  812 

et  urese  hydrochloridum, 
812 

hydrobromas,  812 

hydrobromidum,  812 

hydrochloras,  813 

hydrochloridum,  813 

salicylas,  813 

sulphas,  813 

tannas,  814 
Quinine,  809 

and  urea  hydrochloride, 
812 

bibliography,  840 

bisulpnate,  811 

dihydrochloride,  812 

hydrobromide,  812 

hydrochloride,  813 

lozenges,  322 

oleate,  215 

salicylate,  813 

sulphate,  813 

tannate,  814 
Quinoline,  795 

bibliography,  839 

Racemic  acid^  614 
Rack  for  strainers,  131 
Radicals,  569 
Radicles,  569 
Raphides,  644 
Rapid  filtration,  137 
Raspberry  syrup,  201 
Rasping,  111 
Rat-tail  file,  98 
Reading  zero  on  balance, 

41 
Reagent,  860 
Realgar,  521 
Reaumur's     thermometer, 

77 
Receiver,  95 
Receiving  bottle,  159 
Recipe,  27 


Rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 

766 
Red  aromatic  elixir,  207 

bark,  831 

cinchona,  831 

lavander,  229 

lead.  545 

bibliography,  565 

mercuric  iodide,  557 
bibliography,  565 
oxide,  559 

bibliography,  566 

pepp>er,  761 

phosphorus,  384 

precipitate,  559 
bibliography,  566 
salve,  337 

rose,  717 
bibliography,  719 

Saunders,  781 
bibliography,  784 

wine,  589 
Reduced  iron,  502 

bibUography,  520 
Reducing  agents,  403 
Reduction,  403 
Regular  aystem  of  crystals, 

147  , 
Reinsch's  test,  523 
Remington  capsule  cleaner, 

301 

filler,  301 

stm,  103 
Repercolation,  240 

experiment,  978 
Resenes,  773 
Resin  acids,  773 

of  copaiba,  283 
bibUography,  783 

of  ^aiac,  774 

of  jalap,  282 

of  podophyllum,  282 

of  scammony,  283 
Resina,  775 

copaibae,  283 

jalapse,  282 

podophflh,  282 

scammonii,  283 
Resinoids,  283 
Resinol  acids,  773 
Resinols,  773 
Resins,  acid  number,  915 

bibliography,  284,  783 

natural,  915 

pharmaceutical,  281 
Resopyrin,  693 
Resopyrine,    bibliography, 

699 
Resorcin,  692 
Resorcinol,  692 

bibliography,  699 
Resorcinum,  692 
Resublimed  iodine,  378 
Retarded     crystallization, 

443 
Retort,  94 

charging,  94 

stand,  99 


Retort,  tubulated,  94 
Rhanmoxanthin,  791 
Rhamnus  Purahiaiia,  791 
Rhatanhin,  716 
Rhatany,  716 

syrup,  203 
Rhein,  790 
Rheum,  790 
Rhigolene,  577 
Rhizome,  definition,  619 
Rhombic  system  of  cm- 

tals,  147 
Rhubarb,  790 

and  magnesia.  SecCon- 
potaia  rhttbarh  jmsder. 

and  soda  mixture,  257 

aromatic  syrup,  199 
tincture.  232 

bibliograpny^  794 

compound  pills,  312 
powder,  293 

extract,  279 

fluidextract,  244 

sweet  tincture,  237 

syrup,  199 

tincture,  232 

torrified,  791 
Rhus  dabra,  620 
bibliography,  621 
fluidextract,  250 
Ricin,  844 
Ricinoleic  add.  653 

bibliograpny,  670 
Rider   on   analytical  bal- 
ance, 39 
Roasting,  84 
Rochelle  salt,  420 

bibliography,  426 
Rock  candy,  627 

manufacture,  148, 9T4 
Rod  guiding,  129 
Roller  mill,  113 
Roll  sulphur,  379 
Roman  chamomile,  763 
Root,  definition,  619 
Rosa  centifolia.    See  Pw 
rose. 

gallica,  717 
Rose  confection,  303 

fluidextract^  245 

honey,  204 

oU.  742 

red,  717 

syrup,  201 

water,  177 
ointment,  331 
Rosemary  oil,  742 
Rose's  fiisible  metal,  53fi 
Rosewater's       percolator. 

166 
Rosin,  775 

bibliography,  783 

cerate,  329 
compound,  329 

oil,  657 
Rousseau's  densimeter,  51 

Rubber,  775 
bibliography,  783 
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Rubber  plasters,  339 
Rubefacient  spice  powder, 

294 
Rubijervine,  830 
Rubus,  716 

bibliography,  719 

fluidextract,  250 
Ruby,  489 
Russian  blast  lamp,  68 


SabaLj  753 

bibliography,  771 

fluidextract,  244 
Sabina.  760 
Sabinol,  760 

Saccharated    ferrous   car- 
bonate, 504 
iodide,  506 
Saccharic  acid,  622 
Saccharimeter,  51 
Saccharin,  708 
Saccharum,  626 

lactis,  627 
Safety  matches,  bibliogra- 

ehy,  389 
e,  99 
Saffron,  643 

bibliography,  650 
Safrol.  722 

bibliography,  737 
Safrolum,  722 
Sage,  763 

biblio^phy,  772 
Saigon  cinnamon,  744 
Sal  absinthii.      See  PoUu- 
sium  carhonate. 

alembroth,  554 

ammoniac,  45$ 

armoniac,  455 

lithii  citras  effervescens, 
448 

polychresticum^  420 

potassii    bromidi    effer- 
vescens, 415 
compositus,  415 

seignette,  420 
Saleratus,  413 
Sales  effervescentes,  152 
Salicin,  643 

bibliography,  649 
Salicinumi  o43 
Salicylamide,  712 

bibliography,  714 
Salicylate   of   ammonium, 
457 

of  lithium,  448 

of  soda,  442 

of  strontium,  476 
Salicylates,  test,  869 
Salicylic  acid,  709 

bibliography,  714 
Saligenin,  643 
Saliphen,  712 
Salipyrine,  683 

bibliography,  685 
Salol,  711 

bibliography,  714 


Salophen,  712 

bibliography,  714 
Salt,  common,  435 

definition,  358 

of  tartar,  415 
Saltpetre,  422 

Chile,  378 
Salts,  acid,  362 

basic.  363 

double.  362 

normal,  362 
Salt-water  bath,  74 
Salvarsan,  698 

bibliography,  699 
Salve,  carbolic,  334 

Deshler's,  329 

zinc,  335 
Salves.    See  Cerates,  Oint- 

menu. 
Salvia,  763 

Sand  as  filtering  medium, 
135 

bath,  73 

filtration,  132 
Sandal  oil,  742 
Sanguinaria,  829 

biDliography,  841 

fluidextract,  250 

tincture,  232 
Sanguinarm,  283 
Sanguinarine,  829 
Santalal,  742 
Santalic  acid,  781 
Santalin,  781 
Santalol,  742 
Santalum  rubrum,  781 
Santonica,  779 

bibliography,  783 
Santonin,  778 

bibUography,  783 

lozenges,  322 
Santoninum,  778 
Sapo,  664 

mollis,  666 
Saponification  assay,  castor 
oil,  913 
cod-liver  oil,  913 
cotton-seed  oil,  913 
croton  oil,  913 
expressed  oil  of  almond, 

913 
lard,  913 
linseed  oil,  913 
oil  of  theobroma,  913 
olive  oil,  913 
yellow  wax,  914 

assavs,  913 

number,  913 
Saponin,  648 
Saponins,  640 

biblio^phy,  649 
Sapotoxm,  648 
Sapphire,  489 
Sarcolactio  add;  609 
Sargent's  electnc  still,  106 
Sarsaparilla,  648 

bibliographv,  650 

compound  decoction,  219 


Sarsaparilli,  compound  fluid 
extract,  247 
syrup,  199 

fluidextract,  244 
Sarsasaponin,  648 
Sassafras,  744 

bibliography,  770 

medulla,  636 

oil,  744 

pith.  636 
bibliography,  638 
mucilage,  193 
Sassafrid,  744 
Saturated  solution,  123 
Savine,  760 

bibliography,  77) 

oil,  760 
Saw  palmetto,  753 
Saxoline,  578 

Scale  bismuth  salts,  bibliog- 
raphy. 544 
Scale  salts  of  iron,  517 

bibliography,  521 
Scales,  36 

platform,  43 
Scaling  ferric  citrate,  1000 
Scammonin,  647 
Scammonium,  647 
Scammony,  647 

bibliography,  650 

resin,  283 
Scarlet  red,  696 

bibliography,  699 
Scheele's  green,  522 

hvdrocyanic  acid,  673 
Schleich's  solution,  594 
bibliography,  605 
Scilla.  644 
Scillidiuretin,  644 
Scillm2  644 
Scillipicrin,  644 
ScilUtoxin,  644 
Sclerotic  acid,  837 
Scoparin,  835 
Scoparius,  835 

bibliography,  841 
Scopola,  834 

bibliography,  841 
ScopolaminsB       hydrobro- 

midum,  806 
Scopolamine,  834 

hydrobromide,  806 
Screw  press,  156 
Scripuia,  29 
Scutellaria,  643 

bibliography,  650 

fluidextract,  250 
Secondary  alcohols,  571 
Sedimentation^  140 

for  clarification,  140 
Seeds,  definition,  620 
Seidlitz  mixture,  291 

powder,  291 
Self-regulating  thermome- 
ters, 80 
Senega,  649 

bibliography,  650 

fluidextract,  248 
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Senega  syrup,  200 

Senegin,  649 

SeneKa    snake    root.     See 

Senega, 
Senna,  792 
bibliography,  794 
compound  mfusion,  217 
confection,  303 
fluidextract,  255 
manna  and  salts,  218 
syrup^  200 
Separation    of    immiscible 
liquids,  bibliogra- 
phy, 139 
by  florentine  receiv- 
er, 141 
by  pipette,  141 
by  separatory  fun- 
nel, 141 
by  S3rphon,  141 
by  syringe.  141 
Separatory  funnels,  137 
Serpentana,  758 
bibliography,  771 
fluidextract,  250 
tincture,  237 
Serpentine,  460 
Serum  albumin,  843 
bibliography,  857 
antidiphthericum,  853 
punficatum,  853 
siccum,  853 
antitetanicum,  857 
purificatum,  854 
siccum,  854 
Sesame  oil,  655 

bibliography,  671 
Sesduiterpenes,  728 
bibliography,  737 
Sevum,  661 
benzoinatum,  661 
prsparatum,  661 
S.  F.  Manna.    See  Small 

flake  manna. 
Shekels,  29 
Sieve  as  strainer,  131 

numbers,  116 
Sieves,  116 

and  sifting  bibliography, 
118 
Sifting,  116 
Signa,  928 
Siucate  of  soda,  442 
Silicates  test,  867 
Silicon,  387 

bibliography,  389 
^iliqua,  29 
Silk^  630 

bibliography,  638 
Silver,  561 
bibliography,  566 
colloidal,  565 
cyanide,  564 

bibliography,  566 
glance,  561 
iodide,  564 

bibliography,  566 
emuLsion,  564 


Silver  nitrate,  562 
bibliography,  566 
moulded,  563 

oxide,  564 
bibliography,  566 

tests,  875 
Simple  cerate^  328 

decomposition,  400 

molecule,  353 

ointment,  331 

reaction,  400 

solution,  120 

syrup,  195 
Sinalbin.  675 
Sinapin  bisulphate,  676 

sulphocvanide,  676 
Sinapis  alba,  675 

nigra,  675 
Sinigrin,  674 
Sirup,  195 

Six-hundred-and-six,  698 
Size  of  drop,  32 

bibliography,  47 
SkuU  cap,  643 
Slab  and  Muller,  117 
Slag,  499 
Slaked  lime,  467 
Slicing  drugs.  111 
Slippery  elm  bark,  636 
Smith's   solution    of   bro- 
mine. 190 
Small  flake  manna>  634 
Smallpox  vaccine,  856 
Smalt,  488 

Snakeroot,  blacky  757 
Snakeroots,  '^rginia,  758 
Soamine,  698 
Soap,  665 

bark,  648 

bibliography,  671 

green,  666 
niment,  266 

plaster,  344 
'  soft,  666 
Soaps,  664 
Soapstone,  466 
Socaloin,  793 
Socotrine  aloes,  792 
Soda,  427 

cum  calce,  427 

lime,  427 

mint,  191 

solution,  427 
Sodii  acetas,  428 

arsenas,  525 

benzoas,  428 

benzosulphinidum,  708 

bicarbonas,  434 

bisulphis,  429 

boras.  429 

boro-oenzoas,  431 

bromidum,  431 

caoodylas,  604 

carbonas      monohydras, 
431 

chloras,  435 

chloridum,  435 

dtras,  436 


Sodii  cyanide,  436 
glycerophosphate. 

436 
hydroxide,  427 
hypophosphis,  437 
hypofiulphis,  444 
indigotin-d  i  8ul  p  honi$, 

696 
iodidum,  437 
nitras,  438 
nitris,  438 
perboras,  430 
phenoLsulphoDas,  439 
phosphas,  439 

efifervescens,  441 

exsiccatus,  441 
pyrophosphas,  441 
salicylas,  442 
sulphas,  443 
sulphis  exsiccatus,  444 
thiosulphas,  444 
Sodium,  425 
acetate,  428 
arsenate,  525 

bibliography,  535 

exsiccated,  526 

solution,  188 
arsenilate,  698 
benzoate,  428 

bibliography,  445 
benzosulphinide,  708 
bibliography,  445 
bicarbonate,  434 

bibliography,  445 
bisulphite,  429 
borate,  429 
bromide,  431 

bibliography,  445 
cacodylate,  604 
carbonate,  431 

bibliography,  445 

monohyarated,  431 

exsiccated,  434 
chlorate,  435 

bibliography,  445 

chloridi,  435 

bibliography,  445 
citrate,  436 
cvanide,  436 
glycerophosphate,  436 

hydrate,  427 

solution,  427 
hydroxide,  427 

solution,  189 
hypophosphite,  437 

biluiography,  445 
indigotin-dbulphoo&te. 

696 
iodide,  437 
nitrate,  438 

bibliography,  446 

nitrite,  438 

bibliography,  446 

perborate,  430 
phenolsulphonate,  438 

bibliography,  446 
phosphate,  43^9 
bibUography,  446 
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Sodium   phosphate,    com- 
pound solution,  440 
effervescent,  441 

manufacture,  994 
exsiccated,  441 
pyroborate.  See  Sodium 

borate, 
pyrophosphate,  441 
bibliography,  446 
salicylate,  442 
natural,  710 
silicate,  442 
sulphate,  443 
biblioffiaphy,  446 
cnrstallismg,  973 
sulphite,  444 
sulphovmate,  593 
tests,  870 
tetraborate.  See  Sodium 

borate, 
thiosulphate.  444 
bibliography,  446 
Soft  capsules,  298 
petrmatimi,  578 
soap,  666 
bibliography,  671 
liniment,  266 
Solanaces,  833 
Solid,  definition,  345 
fuels,  67 

petroxes,  N.F.,  337 
pharmaceuticals,    table, 
170 
Solids    insoluble    in    and 
heavier  than  water, 
specific  gravity  of, 
54,57 
and  lighter  than  water, 
specific  gravity  of, 
67 
soluble    in    and    lighter 
than  water,  specific 
cavity  of,  57 
specific  gravity^  53 
Solubilities,    bibhography, 
138 
table,  120 
Solubility,  120 
estimation,  124 
bibliography,  138 
Soluble  antiseptic  powder, 
294 
ferric  phosphate,  520 
pyrophosphate,  52^ 
fpnger,  234 

iron    and    quinine     ci- 
trate, 519 
Solution,  chemical,  120 
circulatory,  122 
conditions         affecting, 

121 
definition.  118 
Donovan  s,  186 
gaseous,  127 
ionic  theory,  119 
Labarraque's,  376 
Lugol's,  187 
of  acid  phosphate,  191 


Solution  of '  albuminate  of 
iron,  190, 843 
of  aluminum       acetate, 
189 

bibliography,  498 
acetico-tartrate,    189 
subaoetate,  189 
of   ammonium    acetate, 
185 
bibliography,  459 
citrate,  189 
of  arsenic  chloride,  185 
of  arsenous  acid,  185 
and  mercuric   iodide, 
186 
of  bismuth,  190 
of  carmine,  190 
of    calciiim    hydroxide, 

468 
of  carmine,  190 
of  chlorinated  soda,  376 

manufacture,  989 
of    chlorine    compound, 

374 
of  cresol  compound,  186, 

773 
of   ferric    acetate,    190, 
517 
albuminate,  bibliogra- 
phy. 857 
chionde,  510 
citrate,  190,  517 

manufacture,  998 
hypophosphite,  190 
nitrate,  190,  517 
oxychloride,  190 
oxysulphate,  190 
salicylate,  190 
subsulphate,  513 
sulphate,  513 
manufacture,  997 
of  ferrous  chloride,  190 
of    formaldehyde,    185, 

584 
of     gold     and      arsenic 

bromide,  190 
of  gutta-percha,  190 
of  hydrogen  dioxide,  174, 

870 
of  hypophosphites,  191 
of  hypophysis,  852 
of  iodme,  compound,  187 
of  iron  and  ammonium 

acetate,  517 
of  lead  subaoetate,  186, 
547 
diluted,  187 
manufacture,  1003 
of  lime,  468 

of    magnesium    citrate, 
187,468 
bibliography,  477 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  190, 

660 
of  pancreatin,  191 
of  pepsin,  191 
of  peptonate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  843 


g 


Solution     of     peptonates 
with  manganese,  bib- 
liography, 857 
of  persulphate  of  iron, 

513 
of  potassa,  410 
of    potassium    arsenite, 
525 
citrate,  418 
hydroxide,  410 
of  soda  manufacture,  987 
of  sodium  arsenate,  191, 
527 
Slycerophosphate^37 
lydroxide,  189,  427 
phosphite,  compound, 
440 
of  zinc  chloride,  482 

manufacture,  996 
operation,  122 
saturated,  123 
simple,  120 
supersaturated,  123 
three   meanings  of   the 

word,  184 
volume  change  effected, 
123 
Solutions,  184 
bibliography.  138 
chemical,  184 
manufacture,  184 
simple,  182 
table  of,  185 
Solvay  process,  433 
Solvents,  119 
Somnal,  677 

bibliography,  685 
Sorbit.  622 

bibliography,  637  * 
"Sorts  "manna,  634 
Sources  of  heat,  65 
Soy  beans,  664 

bibliography,  671 
Soziodol,  691 

bibliography,  699 
Sozol,  691 

bibliography,  699 
Spanish  fly,  849 
Sparteinee  sulphas,  802 
Sparteine,  802,  835 
.   bibliography,  839 

sulphate,  802 
Spathic  iron  ore,  499 
Spatulas,  115 
Spearmint,  747 
bibliography,  770 
essence,  182 
oil,  747 
water,  177 
Special  stills,  bibliography, 

110 
Species,  25 
N.F.,  294 
Specific  gravity,  47 
bottle,  48 

by  immersing  in  liquid 
of  known  density, 
54 
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Specific    gravity,  calcula- 
tions, 55-59,  967  * 
estimation,  48 
exercises,  967 
of  acids.  390 
of  solios,   estimation, 

53 
tables,  58 
value,  47 

with  graduated  tube, 
53 
name,  25 

rotatory  power,  735 
volume,  58 
Spermaceti,  669 

bibliojgraphv,  671 
Sphacelic  acid,  837 
Spigelia,  830 

fluidextract,  244 
Spigeline,  830 
Spike  oil,  741 
Spiral  balance,  Jolly's,  53 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  451 
aromatic,  180,  454 
of  anise,  180- 
of  ants,  183 
of  bitter  almond,  180 
of  camphor,  181 
of  chloroform,  181 
of  cinnamon,  181 
of  ether,  179 

compoimd,  182 
of  gaultheria,  182 
of  glonoin,  612 
of    glyceryl     trinitrate, 

181,  612 
of  hartshorn,  451 
of    juniper,    compound, 

181 
of  lavender,  182 
of  lemon,  229 
of  mindererus,  184,  451 
of  mustard,  183 
of  myrcia,  183 
of  nitroglyceri^i,  181 
of  nitrous  ether,  694 

bibliography,  605 
of    orange,    compound, 

180 
of  peppermint,  182 
of  phosphorus,  182 
of  sea  salt^  392 
of  spearmmt,  182 
wood,  584 
Spirits,  178 
by  dilution,  179 
by  distillation,  179 
by  gaseous  solution,  179 
by  maceration,  179 
by  solution,  179 
manufacture,  179 
Spiritus  acidi  formici,  183 
tetheris,  179 
compositus,  182 
nitrosi,  594 
ammonise,  182,  451 

aromaticus,  180,  454 
amygdalffi  amarum,  180 


Spiritus  anisi,  180 

aurantii  compositus,  180 

caniphorse,  181 

cardamomi   compositus, 
183 

chloroformi,  181 

cinnamomi,  181 

formicarum,  183 

frumentL  183,  689 

fumans  Libavii,  532 

gaultherise,  182 

glonoini,  672 

glycerylis  nitratis,   181, 
612 

juniperi,  181 
compositus,  181 

lavandiilse,  182 

limonis,  182 

menths  piperita,  182 
viridis,  182 

myrciffi,  183 
compositus,  183 

odoratus,  183 

phosphori,  182 

sinajpsiSj  183 

vanjUim  compositus,  183 

vini  galUci,  183,  689 
Split  emulsion,  261 
Spongy  platinum,  534 
Spontaneous   evaporation, 

89 
Sprays,  N.F.,  268 
Spreading  plasters,  1006 
Spritz  bottle,  128 
Squibb 's    diarrhoea    mix- 
ture, 258 

well  tube  percolator,  165 
Squill  644 

Dibhography,  650 

compound  S3rrup,  200 

fluidextract,  248 

syrup,  199 

tmcture,  232 

vinegar,  255 
Standard  pipette,  bibliog- 
raphy, f7 
Stannic  chloride,  532 

oxide,  531 
Stannous  chloride,  532 

oxide,  532 
Stannum,  531 
Staphisagria.  836 
>  bibliography,  842 

fluidextract,  244 
Staphisagrin,  836 
Star  anise,  749 
Starch  628,  632 

bibliography,  638 

glycente,  211 
Stavesacre.  836' 
Steam  batn,  75 

coils.  75 

distillation,  102 

kettles,  75 

pressure  tables,  bibliog- 
raphy, 110 

superheated,  75 
Steapsin,  847 


Stearate  of  xinc,  484 
Stearic  acid,  651 

bibliography,  620 
Stearoptene,  729 
Steel,  500 

bibliography,  520 
Stem,  definition,  619 
Sterile  distilled  water,  176 
Sterilization,  124 

bibliography,  138 
Sterilized    distilled   water. 

368 
St.  Germain  Tea,  294 
Stibine,  522 
Stick  licorice,  277 
Sticking  plaster,  342 
Stili,  N.F.,  338 
Still.  Gurtman,  103 
,  Pnoenix,  lOO 

Remington,  103 
Stillin^ia,  757 

bibhography,  771 

fluidextract,  244 
Stills,  94 
Stirrers,  91 
Stirring     rods,     breakxog 

same,  91 
Stokes'  expectorant,  258 

liniment,  267 
Stomach  drops,  235 
Stone  oiL  576 
Stone's  Little  Giant  Pilis, 

556 
Storax,  769 

bibliography,  772 
Stove,  gas,  71 

vapor,  68 
Stoves,  67 

electric,  73 
Strainers,     cheese     doth, 

131 

doths.  131 

colander,  131 

felt,  131 

flannel,  131 

sieve,  131 
Straining,  130 

>  forcible,  131 
rack,  131 

Stramonium.  833 

>  bibliograpny,  841 
■  extract,  279 

fluidextract,  250 

ointment,  334 

seed,  834 

tincture,  233 
Strength  of  adds,  390 

of  extracts,  271 
"Striking  back"  of  buraa 

70 
Stronger  ammonia  wawr, 
450 

orange  flower  water,  1*3 

Rose  water,  177 
Strontianite,  475 
Strontii  bromidum,  475 

iodidum,  476 

salicylas,  476 
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Strontium,  475 

biblic^phy,  477 

bromide,  475 

iodide,  476 

salicylate,  476 

test,  871 
StroDnanthin,  644 

Dibliography,  650 
Strophantninum,  644 
Strophanthus,  644 

bioliography,  650 

tincture,  233 
Strychnina,  815 
Strychnine  nitras,  816 

sulphas,  816 
Strycnnine,  815 

bibliography,  840 

nitrate,  816 

sulphate,  816 
Styptic  collodion,  214 
Stypticin,  825 
Styptol,  825 
St3rracine,  769 
Styrax,  769 
Styrol,  769 

Subacetate  of  lead,  solu- 
tion,. 547 
Subcarbonate  of  bismuth, 
542 

of  iron,  502 
Subgallate  of  bismuth,  543 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  554 
Sublimates  cake,  106 

powdefed,  106 
Suolimation,  81, 106 

apparatus,  106 

exercises,  975 

in  making  crystals,  149 

operation,  106 

temperature  of  conden- 
sation, 106 
Sublimed  sulphur,  380 
Subnitrate  oi  bismuth,  539 
Subsalicylate  of  bismuth, 

543 
Subscription,  928 
Subsulphate  of  iron  solu- 
tion, 513 

of  mercury,  559 
Succi,  234 
Succinic  acid,  614 

bibliography,  621 
Succinum,  614 
Succus  citri,  620 
Suction  by  syphon,  138 

pumps,  93 
bibliography,  139 
Suet,  prepared,  661 

ulmated,  661 
Sugar.  626 

bibliography,  638 

coating  pills,  308 

of  lead,  546 

of  milk,  627 
Suint,  662 
Sulphate  of  aluminum,  494 

€n  ammonium,  458 

of  copper,  537 


Sulphate  of  iron,exsiccated, 
332 
granulated,  508 
of  magnesia,  464 

effervescent,  465 
of  manganese,  487 
of  potash,  424 
of  sodium,  443 
of  zinc,  484 
Sulphates,  tests,  864 
Sulphide    of    ammonium, 

458 
•   of  mercury,  561 
of  potash.    See  SvlphW'- 
ated  potassay  412 
Sulphides,  test,  863 
Sulphite  of  sodium,  444 
Sulphites,  test,  863 
Sulphobenzoic  acid,  707 
Sulphocarbolate  of  sodium, 
439 
of  zinc,  484 
Sulphocarbolic  acid,  690 
Sulphocyanates,  test,  868 
Sulphocyanide  acid,  674 
Sulphonal,  608 

bibliography,  621 
Sulphonethy] methane,  608 
S  u  1  p  h  onethylmethanum, 

608 
Sulphonmethane,  608 
Sulphonmethanum,  608 
Sulphovinic  acid,  593 
bibliography,  605 
Sulphotoluene,  708 
Sulphur,  379 
amorphous,  380 
bibliography,  389 
crystalline,  379 
crystals,     manufacture, 

149 
flowers,  380 
iodide,  381 

bibliography,  389 
lotum,  38 
milk,  381 
ointment,  335 
prsecipitatum,  380 
precipitated,  380 
roll.  379 

sublimatum,  380 
sublimed,  380 
washed,  380 
Sulphurated  lime,  470 
bibliog^phy,  477 
potassa,  412 

bibliography,  425 
Sulphuric  acid,  398, 401 
aromatic,  401 
bibliography,  406 
contact  method,  400 
diluted,  401 
tests,  864 
Sulphuris  iodidum,  381 
Sulphurous  acid,  424 

tests,  863 
Sumbul,  757 
bibliography,  771 


Sumbul,  extract,  280 

fluidextract,  244 
Sun  cholera  mixture,  258 
Superheated  steam,  75 
Supernatant  liquid,  142 
Superscription,  928 
Suppositoria  glycerini,  326 
Suppositories,  323 

biDliography,  327 

by  compressing  325 

by  fusion,  324 

by  moulding,  324 

by  rolling,  324 

nasal,  327 

of  glycerin,  326 
Suppository  capsules,  327 

machines,  325 

making,  982 

moulds,  324 
Suprarenal    glands,    bibli- 
ography, 857 
desiccation,  851 
Suprarenin,  851 
Surface  combustion,  712 
Sweet  almond,  663 
bibliography,  671 

birch  oil,  710 

flag,  758 

oil,  655 

orange  peel,  754 
^  Dibliography,  771 
tincture,  223 

spirits  of  nitre,  594 

tincture  of  rhubarb,  237 
Swift  mill,  114 
Sydenham's  laudanum,  236 
Sylvestrene,  727 
Sylvite.  407    , 
Symbolj  347 
Symbolic  formula,  347 
Sympathetic  ink,  488 
Synonyms,  28 
Synthetic  perfumes,  bibli- 
ography, 738 
Syntonin,  843 

bibliography  857 
Syphon,  129 

tor    separating    immis- 
cible liquids,  141 

principle  of  action,  130 

suction^  138 
Syringe,  for  separating  im- 

misdole  liquids,  141 
Syrup,  193,  196 

by  agitation^  194 

by  hot  solution,  194 

by  percolation,  194 

cola  process,  194 

Coxe^s,  200 

Easton's,  201 

of  acacia,  196 

of  althes.  202 

of  almondj  201 

of  ammonium  hypophos- 
phite,  202 

of  olackberry  fruit,  203 

of  blood-root,  203 

of  buckthorn  berries,  203 
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Syrup  of  calcium  and  so- 
dium hypophos- 
phites,  202 

h  ydrochlorophos- 
phate,  202 

hypophoflphite,  202 

io^de,  20 

lactophosphate,     475. 
610 
and  iron,  202 
of  cinnamon,  202 
of  citric  add,  196 
of  codeine,  202 
of  Dover's  powder,  203 
of  ether,  594 
of  ferric  hypophosphite, 

202 
of  ferrous  chloride,  202 

iodide,  506 

bibliography,  520 
manufacture,  1000 
of  garlic,  202 
of  ginger,  201 
of  hydriodic  acid,  394 
of  hypophosphites,  197 

compound,  201 

with  irouj  201 
of  iodotannm,  203 
of  ipecac,  197 
of  iron   lactophosphate, 
202 

and  manganese  iodide, 
202 
of  krameria,  203 
of  lactucarium,  198 
of  lemon,  196 
of  Jicorice,  203 
of  lime,  4^9 

bibliography,  477 

manufacture,  995 
of  manna,  203 
of  marshmallow,  202 
of  morphine,  821 
of  orange,  196 

flowers,  197 
of   phosphates   of   iron, 

quinine    and    strych- 
nine, 201 
of  poppy  capsules,  203 
of  rhubarb,  198 
of  rose,  201 
of  rubus,  203 
of  senega,  200 
of  senna^  200 
of     sodmm     hypophos- 
phite, 204 
of  squill  199 

compound,  200 
of  tar,  198 
of  the  bromides,  202 
of    the    phospnates    of 

iron,      quinine      and 

strychnine,  202 
of  the  soluble  oxide  of 

iron,  202,  203 
of  tolu,  201 
of  wild  cherry,  198 
Syrups,  193 


Syrups,  bibliography,  205 
flavored,  194 
from  fluidextracts,  197 
manufacture,  194 
medicated,  194 
Syrupus,  196 
acaci»,  196 
acid  hydriodici,  394 
acidi  citrici,  196 
aim,  202 
alth»»,  202 
amyi^dalse,  201 
asari  compositus,  202 
aurantii,  196 
florum,  197 
bromidorum,  202 
calcii    et    hypophosphi- 
tum,  202 
hydro  chlorophos* 

phatis,  202 
h3rpopho8phiti8,  202 
iodidi,  202 
lactophosphas,       475. 

610 
lactophosphatis        et 
ferri,  202 
calcis,  469 
cimicifugs     compositus, 

202 
cinnamomi,  202 
codeinse,  202 
oorri^ens,  202 
eriodictyi      aromaticus, 

202 
ferri  et  mangani  iodidi, 
202 
hypophosphitis,  202 
iodidi,  506 
lactophosphatis,  202 
protochloridi,  202 
quininee  et  strychninsD 
phosphatum,      201, 
202 
saccharati  solubilis, 
203 
ficonim  compositus,  203 
glycyrrhizae,  203 
hypophosphitum,  197 

compositus,  201,  203 
iodotannicus,  203 
ipecacuanha,  197 

et  opii,  203 
kramerisB,  203 
lactucarii,  198 
mannsB,  203 

morphinee  et  acacis,  203 
papaveris,  203 
phosphatum  compositus, 
203 
cum  q\iinina  et  strych- 
nina,  203 
picis  liquids,  198 
pini   strobi   compositus, 
203 
cum      morphina, 
203 
pruni  virginiansB,  198 
quatuor,  821 


Syrupus  quinidins,  203 
rhanmi  cathartici,  203 
rhei,  198 

aromaticus,  199 
ros»,  201,  808 
rubi,  203 

fructus,  203 

idsei,  201, 803 
sanguinaris,  203 
sarsapariUs  oompositos, 

199 
scillffi,  199 

compositus,  200 
sennie,  200 

aromaticus,  204 

compositus,  204 
senegse,  200 
sodii  hypophosphitis  204 
stillingise      compositus. 

204 
tolutanus,  200 
zingiberis,  201 
Syrupy    phosphoric  ?/! 

403 
Systematic  chemicsl  analy- 
sis, 877 

Table  of  elements,  352 
of  ofiicial  ooUodiona,  213 
extracts,  269 
glycerites,  210 
infusions,  212 
ointments,  390 
oleoresins,  253 
pharmaceutical  liqiui 
170 
solids,  170 
pills,  311 
I>owders,  290 
solutions,  185 
spirits,  179 
syrups,  195 
troches,  380 
waters,  171 
of  plasters,  341 
of  solubility,  120 
Tablespoonfiil,  32 
Tablet  triturates,  319 

bibliography,  3K  ^ 
Tablets,  compressed,  31 

hypodermic,  319  ^ 
Tabular  crystals,  147 
TsBnin,  781 
Talc,  466 
bibliography,  477 
purified,  466 
Talcum,  406,  466 
purificatum,  466 
Tamar  indienne,  303 
Tamarind,  620 

bibliography,  621 
Tamarindus,  620 
Tannaspidic  add,  757 
Tanacetene,  727 
Tannates,  t^sts,  869 
Tannic  acid,  715 
bibliography,  719 
ointment,  331 
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Tannic  acid^  tests,  860 

troches,  320 
Tannin,  715 

glycerol,  211 
Tannins,  715 

bibliography,  205 
Tar,  766 
bibliography,  772 
glycerol,  767 
mixture,  258 
oil,  767 
ointment,  334 
syrup,  108 
Taraxacerin,  780 
Taraxacin,  770 
Taraxacum,  770 
bibliography,  787 
extract,  280 
fluidextract,  245 
"Taring"  dishes,  00 
Tartar  emetic,  530 

bibliography,  535 
Tartaric  acid,  614 
bibliography,  621 
tests,  867 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassium.  530 
of   iron   ana   ammonia, 
518 
and  potassium,  518 
of  potaissium  and  sodium, 
420 
Tartrates,  tests,  867 
Tasteless  tincture  of  iron, 

235,  511 
Taurin,  604 

bibliography^  606 
Taurocholic  acid,  853 
Tea,  681 
Teacupful,  32 
Teel  oil,  656 
Temperature,  influence,  on 

solution,  121 
Tenth-normal       bromine, 
V.  S.,017 
iodine,  V.  S.,  803 
oxalic  acid,  V.  S.,  884 
potassium     dichromate, 
V.  8.  001 
hydroxide,  V.  S..  885 
permanganate,   V.  S., 

807 
sulphocyanate,  V.  S., 
003 
silver  nitrate,  V.  S«  002 
sodium  chloride  V. ».,  003 

thiosulphate,  803 
sulphuric  acid,  V.  S.,  885 
Terebene,  720 

bibliography,  737 
Terebenum,  720 
Terebinthina,  765 
canadensis,  766 
Ternary  compound,  353 
Terpene  nomenclature  bib- 
liography, 737 
Terpenes,  725 
bibliography,  73i 


Terpeneless    volatile    oils, 

Terpin  hprdrate,  730 
bibhography,  737 

Terpinene,  727 

Terpineol,  730 
bibliography,  737 

Tferpini  hydras,  730 

Terpinolene,  726 

Terra  alba,  475 

bibliography,  477 
silicea  purincata,  388 

Tersulphate  of  iron,  solu- 
tion, 513 

Tertiary  alcohols,  571 

Test  solutions,  860 
tubes,  144 

Testing   by   precipitation, 
143 
pharmaceutical,  850 
the  balance,  37 
thermometers,  066 

Tests  for  acetates,  867 
for  acetic  acid,  867 
for  aluminiim,  872 
for  ammonium,  870 
for  antimony,  874 
for  arsenic,  873 
for  barium,  871 
for  benzoates,  860 
for  bismuth,  875 
for  borates,  865 
for  boric  acid,  865 
for  bromates,  862 
for  bromic  acid,  862 
jfor  bromides,  862 
for  butyrates,  867 
for  calcium,  871 
for  carbonates,  866 
for  carbonic  acid,  866 
for  chlorates,  862 
for  chlorides,  861 
for  chromium,  872 
for  citrates,  867 
for  citric  acid,  868 
for  copper,  875 
for  cyanides,  868 
fbr  ferricyanides,  868 
for  ferrocyanides,  868 
for  ferous  salts,  872 
for  fluorides,  863 
for  free  alkali,  877 
bromine,  862 
chlorine,  861 
iodine,  862 
for  gallates,  860 
for  gallic  acid,  860 
for  heavy  metals.  876 
for  hvriodic  acia,  863 
for    hydrobromic    acid, 

862 
for    hydrochloric    acid, 

861 
for  hypochlorites,  862 
for  hypophosphites,  868 
for  ioclates,  863 
for  iodic  acid,  863 
for  iodides,  863 


Tests  for  iron,  872 
for  lead,  875 
for  lithium,  870 
for  magnesium,  871 
for  manganese,  872 
for  mercuric  salts,  875 
for  mercurous  salts,  875 
for  nitrates,  ^64 
for  nitric  acid,  864 
for  nitrites,  864 
for  nitrous  acid,  864 
for  non-volatile  impuri- 
ties, 877 
for  oxalates,  867 
for  oxalic  acid,  867 
for  perchlorates,  862 
for     phenolsulphonates, 

860 
for  phosphates,  865 
for  phosphoric  acid,  865 
for    phosphorous    acid, 

865 
for  potassium,  870 
for  pyrophosphates,  866 
for  salicylates,  867 
for  silicates,  867 
for  silver,  876 
for  sodium,  870 
for  strontium,  871 
for  sulphates,  864 
for  sulphides,  864 
for  sulphites,  863 
for  sulphocyanates,  868 
for  sulphuric  acid^  864 
for  sulphurous  acid,  863 
for  tannates,  860 
for  tannic  acid,  860 
for  tartaric  acid,  867 
for  tartrates,  867 
for  thiosulphates,  864 
for  valerates,  867 
for  zinc,  871 

Tetanus   antitoxic   globu- 
lins, 854 

Tetrads,  352 

Tetragonal  system  of  crys- 
tals. 147 

Tetraiodopyrrol,  682 

Tetramethylthionine     hy- 
drochlonde,  605 

Tetraoxymethylanthra- 
quinon,  700 

Tetronal,  608 
bibliography,  621 

Theatrical  cold  cream,  331 

Theorem,  Archimedes,  54 

Theobroma  cacao,  650 
oQ,  650  J 

Theobromine  sodio-salicy- 
las,  680 

Theobromine,  678 
bibliography,  685 
sodio-salicylate,  680 

Theocine.  681 

Theophyllin,  678 

Theophyllinae,  681 

Theophylline,  681 

Thermite,  400 
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Thermometer,  mercury, 
filament/  repairing 
break,  80 

self  registering,  80 

testing,  79,  916 
Thermometers,    bibliogra- 
phy, 80 

Celsius,  77 

centigrade,  77 

Fahrenheit,  76 

fever,  79 

Reamur,  77 

size  and  shape,  79 
Thermometric    degrees, 

conversion,  77,  78 
Thermostats,  110 
Thiocyanates,      bibliogra- 
phy, 684 
Thiocyanic  acid,  674 
Thiophene,  682 

bibliography,  685 
Thioresorcin,  693 
Thiosulphate    of    sodium, 

444 
Thiosulphates,  tests,  864 
Thompson's     solution     of 

phosphorus,  191,  385 
Thorn  apple,  833 
Thoroughwort.      See  Ett- 

patorufiiy  763 
Thujene,  727 
Thyme,  748 

oil,  743 
Thymol,  723 

bibliography,  737 

iodide,  724 

biblio^aphy,  737 
Thymolis  lodidum,  724 
Thyroid  glands,  bibliogra- 
phy, 857 
desiccated,  851 
Thyroidin,  851 
Tin^  531 

bibliography,  535 

foU,  531 

plate,  531 

powdering,  118 

salt,  532 

stone,  531 
Tincal,  430 
Tinctura  aconiti,  222 

aloes,  222 
and  myrrhse,  235 
et  myrrhse,  235 

amara,  235 

antiperiodica,  235 
sine  aloe,  235 

amic83,  223 

aromatica,  235 

asafcBtida,  223 

aurantii  amara,  223 
dulcis^  223 

benzoini,  224 
composita,  224 

bryoniae,  235 

cacti,  grandiflori,  235 

calendulffi,  235 

calumb®,  224 


Tinctura  cannabis  indicse, 

224 
cantharidis,  224 
capsici,  225 

et  myrrhae,  235 
caramelis,  235 
cardamomi,  225 
^  composita,  225 
cimiciiugse,  235 
cinchons,  225 
cinnamoni,  226 
cocculi  indici,  235 
colchici  seminis,  226 
croci.  235 
cubebs;  235 
delphinii,  235 
digitalis,  226 
ergot®  ammoniata,  235 
ferri  chloridi,  227,  510 
setherea,  235 

citrochloridi,  235 

Xnata,  236 
,  236 
gambir  composita,  227 
gelsemii,  227 
gentianflD  composita,  227 
guaiaci,  227 

ammoniata,  227 

oompositus,  236 
hdmuli,  236 
hydrastis,  228 
hyoscyami,  228 
ignatise,  236 
iodi,  229,  379 

decolorata,  236 

fortior,.23e- 
ipecacuanhs    e  t    o  p  i  i, 

236 
jalapse,  236 

composita,  236 
kino,  228 

et  opii  composita,  236 
kramerise,  236 
lactucarii,  228 
lavandulse       composita, 

229 
limonis  tK)rticis,  229 
lobeliffi,  229 
moschi,  229 
myrrhae,  230 
nucis  vomicae,  230 
opii,  230 

camphorata,  231 

crocata,.  236 

deodorati,  231 
paracoto,  236 
passiflorse,  236 
pectoralis,  266 
persionis,   237 

composita,  237 
physostigmatis,  231 
pimpinellae,  237 
pulsatillse,  237 
pyrethri,  231 
quassise,  231 
quilajse,  237 
rhei,  232 

aquosa,  237 


Tinctura   rhei  aronutica, 
232 

dulcis,  237 

et  gentiaiue,  237 
sabal  et  santali,  237 
sanguinarue,  232 
saponis  viridiB,  266 
scUls,  232 
serpentaiiffi,  237 
Btramonii,  233 
strophanthi,  233 
sumbulj  237 
thebaica,  230 
tolutana,  233 
valerianse,  233 

ammoniata,  233 
vanillae,  234,887 
veratrij  234 
vibumi  opuli  compoau 

237 
sedoariae  aniAra,  237 
zingiberis,  234 
Tincturae,  222 
sthereae,  234,  237 
herbanim  recentium,  234 
medicamentorain  nta- 

turn,  234,  237 
Tincture  of  aconite,  222 
of  aloes,  222 

and  myrrh,  235 
of  arnica,  223 

flowers,  223 

root.  223 
of  asaf  etida,  223 
of  benzoin,  224 

compound,  224 
of  bitter  orange  M  25 
of  bryonia.  235 
of  calendula,  235 
of  calumba,  224 
of  cannabis.  224 
of  cantharicies,  223 
of  capsicum,  22o 
of  caramel,  235 
of  cardamom,  225 

compound,  225 
of  catechu,  227 
of  cimicifuga,  235 
of  cinchona,  225 

compound,  226 
of  cinnamon,  226 
of  citrochloride  «  a* 

bibliography,  521 
of  colchicum  seed,  2^ 
of  cubeb,  235 
of  cudbear,  237       ^,. 
of  deodorized  opiino.  ^^ 
of  digitfdis,  226 

fat-free,  226       ^.. 

of  Dover's  powder,  ^^ 

of    ferrat«l   extraf'-  - 

apples,  236  . 

of  feme  chloride,  227J1« 

bibliopaphv.  521 
of  fish  hemes,  235     ^ 
of    gambir,   compoc*^ 

227 
of  gelsemium,  227 
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Tincture  of  gentian,  com- 
pound, 227 
of  ginger,  234 
of  green  soap,  266 
of  guaiacy  227 

ammoniated,  227 
of  hops,  236 
of  hydrastis,  228 
of  hyoscyamus,  228 
of  ignatia,  236 
of  Indian  cannabis,  224 
of  iodine,  229,  379 

bibliography,  389 

colorless,  3/8 
of  ipecac  and  opium,  236 
of  iron,  tasteless,  511 
of  jalap,  236 
of  kino,  228 
of  krameria,  236 
of  lactucarium,  228 
of  larkspur,  235 
of  lavender,  compound, 

229 
of  lemon  peel,  229 
of  lobelia,  229 
of  marigold,  235 
of  musk,  2291 
of  myrrh,  230 
of  night  blooming  oereus, 

235 
of  nutgall,  236 
of  nux  vomica,  230 
of  opium,  230 

camphorated,  230 

deoaorized,  231 
of  passion  flower,  236 
of  physostigma,  231 
of  pimpinelia,  237 
of  Pulsatilla,  237 
of  py  ret  brum,  231 
of  quassia,  231 
of  quillaja,  237 
of  rhubarb,  232 

and  gentian,  237 

aromatic.  232 

sweet,  237 
of  saffron,  235 
of  sanguinaria,  232 
of  saw-palmetto  and  san- 

tal,  237 
of -serpentaria,  237 
of  soap  bark,  237 
of  squill,  232 
of  stramonium,  233 
of  strophanthus,  233 
of  sumbul,  237 
of  sweet  orange  peel,  224 
of  tolu,  233 
of  valerian,  233 

ammoniated,  233 
of  vanilla,  234,  237 
of  veratrum,  234 
press,  157 
'inctures,  219 
bibliography,  238 
by  digestion  and  macera- 
tion, 221 
h>y  dilution,  220 


Tinctures  by  maceration, 
221 

by  percolation,  221 

by  solution,  220 

manufacture,  220 

of  fresh  herbs,  234,  287 

strength,  219 
Tinnevelly  senna,  219,  792 
Titration,  859,  880 
Tobacco,  835 
Tolu,  769 

Bjrrup,  200 

tmcture,  233 
Toluene,  699 

bath,  74 

bibliography,  713 
Tolyl-azo-betanaphthol, 

696 
Torrefaction,  81 

operation,  84 
Torrified  rhubarb,  791 
Torsion  balance,  43 
Toxalbumins,  844 
Toxin,  855 
Toxins.  844 
Toxitaoellffi       hjrdrargyri, 

chloridi  corrosivi,  318 
Tragacanth,  637 

bibliography,  638 

mucilage,  193 
Tragacantha,  637 
Translucent      substances, 

454. 
Triads,  352 
TriangW,  82 
Tribasic  phospbate  of  lime. 

See  Precipitated  calcium 

phosvhale, 
Tnbe  (plant),  25 
Tricarballylic  acid,  618 

bibliography^  621 
Trichloracetic  acid,  604 

bibliography,  606 
Triclinic  system  of  crystals, 

143 
Trimethyl  acetic  acid,  617 

benzenes,  720 
Trimethylene^  682 
Trimethylamme,  586 
Trinitrophenol,  690 
Trinitrophenolum,  690 
Trional,  608 
Trioxybenzoic  acid,  714 

bibliography,  621 
Trioxymethyl     anthraqui- 

none,  790 
Triphyiin,  446 
Triple  pomade,  739 
Triplex  pills,  313 
Tripods,  82 
Triticum,  635 
•,  bibliography,  638 

fluidextract,  246 
Triturates,  115 

tablet,  319 
Trituratio  elaterini,  295 
Trituration,  115 

bibliography,  118 


Trituration  of  elaterin,  295 
Triturationes,  295 
Triturations,  295 

bibliography,  301 
Troches,  319 

bibliography,  323 

making,  981 

manufacture,  319 

of  ammonium   chloridi, 
321 

of  charcoal,  322 

of  catechu,  322 

of  cubeb,  321 

of  elm,  322 

of  gambir,  322 

of  peppermint,  322 

of  phenolphthalein,  322 

of    potassium    chlorate, 
321 
manufacture,  981 

of  santonin,  322 
and  calomel,  322 

of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
321 

of  sulphur  and  cream  of 
tartar,  322 

of  tannic  acid,  320 
Trochiscation,  118 
Trochisci     acidi     tannici, 
320 

ammonii  chloridi,  321 

carbonis  ligni,  32f2 

cubebs,  321 

gambir,  322 

menthie  piperitce,  322 

phenolphthaleini,  322 

potassu  chloratis,  321 

quininsB  tannatis,  322 

santonini,  322 
compositi,  322 

sodii  bicarbonatis,  321 

sulphuris  et  potassii  bi- 
tartratis,  322 

ulmi,  322 
Trona,  431 
Tropine,  803 

bibliography,  839 
Troy  weight.  30 
Trypsin,  847 
"T.S.,"  860 
Tuber,  definition,  619 
Tubes,  collapsible,  336 
Tubing,  glass,  98 

rubber,  98 
Tubulated  retort,  95 
Tully*s  powder,  293 
Turkish  geranium  oil,  742 
Turlington's  balsam,  224 
Turners  cerate,  337 
Turpentine,  765 

biblio^aphy,  772 

emulsion,  263 

liniment,  266 

oil,  765 

rectified,  765 
Turpeth  mineral,  559 
bibliography,  566 
Type  metal,  528 
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Uufns»636 
Ultramarine,  495 

bibliography,  498 
Unguentum,  331 

acidi  borici,  331 
tannici,  331 

aquse  TOBtBf  331 

belladonns.  332 

calamine,  337 

camphorsB,  337 

chiysarobini,  332 

diachylon,  332,  649 

fuBcum,  336 

gallsB,  332 
ydrargyri,  652 
hydrargyri     ammoniati, 
333,  554 
dilutum,  333,  609 
nitratis,  347,  560 
oxidi  flavi,  333 
rubri,  336 
iodi,  334 
iodoformi,  334 
phenolis,  334 
picis  oompositum,  337 

liquids,  334 
plumbi  carbonatis,  548 

iodidi,  331.  548 
potassii  iodiai,  337 
resorcinoiis  compositum, 

337 
Bolubile,  337 
Btramonii,  334 
sulphuris,  335 
alkalinum,  337 
compositum,  337 
veratnnffij  337 
sinci  oxidi,  335 
stearatis,  337 
United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, 19-21 
Unna's     caseine    varnish, 

338 
Unslaked  lime,  467 
Upright  condensation,  101 
Ural,  601,  677 

bibliography.  606,  685 
Uranii  nitras.  498 
Uranium,  497 
nitrate,  498 
bibliography,  498 
Uranyl  nitrate,  498 
Urea,  677 

bibliography,  685 
Urethane,  677 

bibliography,  685 
Uric  acid,  677 

bibliography,  685 
Urinometer,  51 
Urotropin,  684 
Ursone,  648 
U.S.P.  Convention  of  1910, 

bibliography,  28 
*'U.S.P.  IX.'*^  See   United 

Stales  PharmacopoBia, 
Uva  ursi^  648 

bibhography,  650 
fluidextract,  245 


Vaccine  virus,  856 

bibliography,  858 
Vacuum  apparatus,  92 
distillation,  103 

San,  92 
ence,  344 

bibliography,  366 
Valerate  of  zinc,  485 
Valerates,  tests,  867 
Valerian,  743 

bibliography,  770 

ammoniated       tincture, 
233 

fluidextract,  250 

tincture,  233 
Valeriana,  743 
Valerianate    of    ammonia, 
458 

of  zinc,  485 
Valerianic  acid,  617 
Valeric  acid.     See  Faferio- 
nic  add, 

acids,  bibliography,  621 
Valerius  Cordus,  18 
Valine,  618 

bibliography,  621 
Vallet's  mass,  302,  504 
bibliography,  5^ 
Valuation  of  heat,  75 
Vanilla,  713 

beans,  cutting  of.  111 

bibliography,  714 

essence,  234 

tincture,  234 
Vanillin,  712 

bibliography,  714 
Vanillinum,  712 
Vapor  stove,  68 

tension,  86 
Vaporization,  81 

tneory  of,  85 
Varek,  377 
Vaseline.  678 
Vegetable   cathartic  pills, 

313 
Vehicle,  927 
Vehiculffi,  210 

bibliography^  216 
Venice  turpentme,  766 
bibliography,  772 
Veratrina,  817 
Veratrine,  817 

bibliography,  840 

ointment,  337 

oleate,  215 
Veratrum,  830 

album,  830 

bibliography,  841 

fluidextract,  244 

tincture,  234 

viride,  830 
Verdigris,  538 

bibuographvj  543 
Vermillion,     oibliography, 

566 
Veronal,  677 
Vibumin,  744 
Vibumimi  opulus,  744 


Viburnum  opulus,  fluidei- 
tract,  250 
primifolum,  743 
fluidextract,  244 
Viburnums,    bibliography. 

770 
Tichy  salts^  N.F^  466 
Villate's  mixture,  258 
ViDosin,  716 
Vinasse,  407 
Vinegar,  602 
of  opium,  256 
of  squUl,  255 
Vinegara,  255 

bibliography,  256 
Vinum  album,  589 
antimonii,  252 
aurantii       compositum. 

252 
camis,  252 

et  ferri,  252 
colchici  cormi,  252 
radicis,  252 
seminis,  252 
ergotse,  252 
ferri,  252 

amarum,  252 
fraxini,  252 
ipecacuanhs,  252 
opii,  252 
pepsini,  252 
picis,  252 
pruni  Virginians,  252 

ferratum,  252 
rhei  compositum,  2.52 
rubrum,  589 
Virginia  snake  root,  75S 
Virus  vaccinicum,  856 
Vis  vitfB  theory,  567 
Vitellin,  843 
Vitellum  reoena,  850 
ViteUus,  850 
Vitriol,  blue,  537 
Vitriols,  507 
Vleminckx's  solution,  1%' 

bibliography,  389 
Volatile  filtration,  136 
extractive  determiiutiaf. 

924 
linimenty  265 
oil  of  mustard,  674 
oils,   method  of  extm  - 
tion,  738 
bibliography,  737 
Volume  changes  on  s»*l 
tion,  bibliography,  1> 
Volumetric  analysis,  S5H 
assay    for    hydrochkT  r 
acid,  887 
for  nitric  acid.  S$7 
for     sulphonie     a^ 
887 
assays.     See  iiwasi. 
solution,  859 

alkaline    cupnc   tar>' 

trate,  918 
centtnormal,  880 
dednormal,  880 
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Volumetric  solution,  nor- 
mal, 880 
H,S04,  883 
n  KOH,  886 
n  NaOH.  886 
2n  NaOH,  886 
H  n  HCl,  886 
H  NH,S04,  884 
^  KOH,  alcoholic,  886 
Ho  n  AgNO,,  902 
Ho  n  bromine,  917 
Ho  n  I,  893 
Ho  n  H,S04,  885 
Ho  n  K,Cr,67,  901 
Ho  n  KMn04,  897 
Ho  n  KOH,  886 
Ho  n  NaCl,  903 
Ho  n  oxalic  acid,  884 
Ho  n  thiosulphate,  893 
Ho  n  H,S04;  885 
Hoo  n  KOH,  886 

V.S.,  880 

Wafer  papers,  296 

and   cachets,   bibliog- 
raphy, 301 
Wahoo  bark,  781 
Warburg's  pQls,  313 
without  aloes,  313 

tincture,  236 
without  aloes,  235 
Washed  sulphur,  380 
Washing,  128 

continuous,  128 

gases,  127 

soda,  434 
Water,  368 

anise,  174 

as  a  solvent,  119 

bath,  74 

bitter  almond,  174 

cami>hor,  175 

chlorine,  176,  S74 

chloroform,  176 

cinnamon,  176 

creosote,  176 

distilled,  173,  868 

fennel,  177 

fflass,  442 

namamelis,  177 

lead,  187 

lime,  468 

manufacture,  171 

of  ammonia^  450 

of  constitution,  150 

of  crvstallization,  149 
calculations,  363 
estimation,  150 
in   chemical  formulse, 
150 
orange  flower,  175 
peppermint,  177 
purification,  369 
rose,  177 
sifting,  117 
spearmint,  177 
testing,  368 
^aters,  171,  174 


Waters^  aromatic,  174 
by  ddution,  171 
by  distillation,  171 
by  filtration  through  ab- 
sorbent powder,  171 
through  cotton,  171 
by  gaseous  solution,  171 
by  hot  solution,  173 
by  simple  solution,  171 
table,  171 
Wax,  668 
bibliography,  671 
Chinese,  669 
Japanese,  670 
specific  gravity  estima- 
tion, 971 
taking  specific   gravity, 

54 
white,  669 
yellow,  668 
Wedgewood  mortar,  clean- 
ing. 115 
Weight,  28 
Weights,  44 
biolio^phy,  47 
material,  44 
shape.  44 
Weldon  8  process,  372 
Well  tube  percolator^  165 
Welsbach  mantles,  bibliog- 
raphy, 498 
Westphal  balance,  51 
Whey,  609 
Whisky,  183.  689 

bibhograpny,  605 
Whitall  Tatum's  supposi- 
tory machine,  326 
White  arsenic,  521 
hellebore,  830 
lead.  548 

bibliography,  565 
mustard,  675 

bibliography,  685 
oakj  717 

bibliography,  719 
petrolatum,  579 
precipitate,  553 
ointment,  333 
vitriol,  484 
wax,  669 

bibliography,  671 
wine,  589 
Whiting,  477 
WUd  cherry,  706 

bibliography,  713 
fluidex  tract,  250 
infusion,  218 
syrup.  198 
Wilkinson  s  ointment,  337 
Wine  of  antimony,  252 
of  beef,  252 
of  colchicum  corm,  252 
root,  252 
seed,  252 
of  ergot,  252 
of  ipecac,  252 
of  iron,  252 
bitter,  252 


Wine  of  pepsin,  252 

of  tar^  252 

of  white  ash,  252 

of  wild  cherry,  252 

red.  589 

white,  589 
Wineglassful,  32 
WineSj  251 

bibliography,  256 

manufacture,  251 
Wintergreen  essence,  182 

oil,  710 
Winterstrained  lard  oil,  659 
Wire  gauze,  action  under 

heat,  73 
Witch  hazel  bark,  717 
distilled  extract,  176 
leaves,  717 

powder,  664 
Witherite,  476 
Wood,  631 

alcohol,  584 
as  a  solvent,  120 

as  fuel,  67 

pharcoal,  386, 
bibliography,  389 

paper,  631 

spirit,  584 

vmegar,  601 
Woods,  de&iition,  619 
Wood's  metal,  538 
Wool-fat,  662 

bibliography,  671 

hydrous,  662 
Wool-wax,  662 
Worm  candy,  322 

condenser.  97 
Wormseed,  American,  741 

Levant,  779 
Wrapping  packages,  287- 

289 
Wrought  iron,  500 

Xanthine,  678 
Xanthophyll,  783 
Xanthoxyun,  759 
Xanthoxylum,  759 

bibliography,  771 

fluidextract,  244 
Xylenes,  719 

Yard,  29 

Yellow  hydras  tine,  818 
jasmin,  828 
mercuric  oxide,  558 
manufacture,  1007 
subsulphatCj  559 
mercurous  iodide,  557 
bibliography,  565 
phosphorus,  384 
prussiate  of  potass.    See 
Potassium  Jerrocyanide. 
wash,  550 
wax,  668 
Yerbasanta,  760 

bibliography,  771 
Yolk  of  egg,  850 
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Zero,  reading  on  balance, 

41 
Zest  (of  orange),  754 
Zinc,  478 
acetate,  480 
bibliography,  488 
blend^  478 
bromide,  481 

bibliography,  488 
carbonate,  precipitated, 
481 
bibliography,  488 
chloride,  482 

solution,  482 
iodide,  482 
oleate,  214,  524 
oxide,  482 


Zinc    oxide,    bibliography, 
488 
phenolsulphonate,  484 

bibliography,  488 
phosphide,  483 

bibliography,  488 
salve,  335 
stearate,  484 

bibliography,  488 

ointment,  337 
sulphate,  484 

bibliography,  488 
sulphocarbolate,  484 
tests,  871 
valerate,  485 

bibliography,  488 
valerianate,  485 


Zinci  acetas,  480 

bromidum,  481 

carbonas     praedpiutos. 
481 

chloridum,  482 

iodidum,  482 

oxidi,  482 

phenolsulphonas,  4^ 

phosphidum,  4S3 

stearas,  484 

sulphas,  484 

valeras,  485 

valeiianas,  485 
Zincum,  479 
Zmgiber,  758 
Zingiberene,  728 
Zittmann'e  deooction,  21^ 
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This  new  work  presents  gynecology  along  new  lines.  An  entire  section  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  physiology  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  to  correlated 
gynecology — the  relationship  of  gynecology  to  organs  of  internal  secretion,  breast, 
skin,  organs  of  sense,  digestion  and  respiration,  blood,  circulatory  apparatus, 
abdominal  organs,  nervous  system,  bones,  and  joints.  A  special  section  is  devoted 
to  enteroptosis,  intestinal  bands,  and  movable  kidney. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  special  gynecologic  disease  and 
is  arranged  particularly  for  the  convenience  of  medical  students.  The  first  two 
parts  (covering  500  pages)  are  entirely  non -surgical,  giving  only  drug  and 
mechanical  therapy  and  material  invaluable  to  the  general  practidoner.  The 
third  part  is  exclusively  a  treatise  on  surgical  gynecology,  and  includes  profusely 
illustrated  descriptions  of  those  gynecologic  operations  that  to  the  author  seem 
most  feasible.     A  number  of  new  operations  are  given  and  illustrated. 


SAUNDERS'   BOOKS  ON 


De  Lee*s 
Obstetrics 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Olwtetrics.  By  Joseph  B.  De  Lee, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Northwestern  University  Medkal 
School,  Chicago.  Large  octavo  of  1087  pages,  with  938  illustrations, 
175  in  colors.    Cloth,  |l8.oo  net;  Half  Morocco,  fe.50  net 

TWO  EDITIONS^FOUR  REPRINTS 

The  Most  Superb  Book  on  Obstetrics  Ever  PnUUied 

Yoa  will  pronounce  this  new  book  by  Dr.  De  Lee  the  most  elabonte.  the 
most  superbly  illustrated  work  on  Obstetrics  you  have  ever  seen.  Espedally  viD 
you  value  the  93S  iJlustratioHs,  practically  all  original,  and  the  best  woik  of  kid- 
ing  medical  artists.  Some  175  of  these  illustrations  are  in  colors.  Such  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  obstetric  pictures— and  with  rectify  practical  valite-'^^xiKm 
before  appeared  in  one  book. 

You  will  find  the  text  extremely  practical  throughout.  Dr.  De  Lee's  aim  being  to 
produce  a  book  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  practitioner  in  ereiy  ptf« 
ticular.  For  this  reason  diagnosis  is  featured,  and  the  relations  of  obstetric  coo- 
ditions  and  accidents  to  general  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  specialties  brought  imo 
prominence. 

Regarding  treatment :  You  get  here  the  very  latest  advances  in  dils  fidd,  aad  700 
can  rest  assured  every  method  of  treatment,  every  step  in  operative  techiuc,is  joA 
right.  Dr.  DeLee*s  twenty-one  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  and  obstetzidaE 
guarantees  this. 

Worthy  of  your  particular .  attention  are  the  descriptive  legends  under  die  iDos- 
trations.  These  are  unusually  full,  and  by  studying  the  pictures  seriaOy  vith  to 
detailed  legends,  you  are  better  able  to  follow  the  operations  than  by  refemitgts 
the  pictures  from  a  distant  text — ^the  usual  method. 

Dr.  M*  Km  Hannat  University  Medvuil  College^  Kansas  City 

"  I  am  trank  in  stating  that  I  prim  it  more  highly  than  any  other  volume  in  mjobsteirf 
library,  which  consists  of  practically  aU  the  recent  books  on  that  subject.*' 

Prof.  W.  Stoeckef,  KUl,  Germany 

• '  Dr.  De  Lee's  Obstetrics  deserves  the  greatest  recognition.  The  text  and  the  9x3  very  bos- 
tiful  illustrations  prove  that  it  is  written  by  an  obstetrician  of  ripe  experience  and  of  exceptiJ^j 
teaching  ability.     It  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  works  of  our  literature." 

Dr.  Geofge  L*  Bcodhead,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Afedica/  School 

"  The  name  of  the  author  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  merit  of  ttie  book,  lad  1 
congratulate  him,  as  well  as  you,  on  the  superb  work  just  published." 


G  YNECOL  OGY  AND    OBSTETRICS 


Bandler*s 
Medical    Gynecology 


Medical  Gynecology.  By  S.  Wyllis  Bandler,  M.  D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital.  Octavo  of  790  pages,  with  150  original  illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  ^6.50  net 

THIRD  EDITION—^  PAGES  ON  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS 

This  new  work  by  Dr.  Bandler  is  just  the  book  that  the  physician  engaged  hi 

general  practice  has  long  needed.    It  is  truly  the  practitioner^  s  gynecology — ^planned 

for  him,  written  for  him,  and  illustrated  for  him.     There  are  many  gynecologic 

conditions  that  do  not  call  for  operative  treatment ;  yet,  because  of  lack  of  that 

special  knowledge  required  for  their  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  general  practi- 
tioner has  been  unable  to  treat  them  intelligently.  This  work  not  only  deals 
with  those  conditions  amenable  to  non-operative  treatment,  but  it  also  tells  how  to 
recognize  those  diseases  demanding  operative  treatment. 

American  Journal  of  Obitetrict 

"  He  has  shown  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  data.  He  has  placed  most  emphasis 
on  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  aspects.  He  has  presented  his  &cts  in  a  manner  to  be  readily 
grasped  by  the  general  practitioner." 


Bandler's  Vaginal  Celiotomy 

Vaginal  Celiotomy.  By  S.  Wyllis  Handler,  M.  D.,  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  Octavo  of  450  pages,  with 
148  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net 

SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  vaginal  route,  because  oi  its  simplicity,  ease  of  execution,  absence  of 
shock,  more  certain  results,  and  the  opportunity  for  conservative  measures,  con- 
stitutes a  field  which  should  appeal  to  all  surgeons,  gynecologists,  and  obstetricians. 
Posterior  vaginal  celiotomy  is  of  great  importance  in  the  removal  of  small  tubal 
and  ovarian  tumors  and  cysts,  and  is  an  1m]>ortant  step  in  the  performance  of 
vaginal  myomectomy,  hysterectomy,  and  hysteromyomectomy.  Anterior  vaginal 
celiotomy  with  thorough  separation  of  the  bladder  is  the  only  certain  method 
of  correcting  cystocele. 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  Dr.  Bandler  has  done  good  service  in  writing  this  book,  which  gives  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tion of  sdl  the  operations  which  may  be  undertaken  through  the  vagina.  He  makes  out  ^ 
strong  case  for  these  operations." 


I 


SAUNDERS'  BOOKS  ON 


Ashton's 
Practice  of  Gynecology 


The  Practice  of  Gynecology.  By  W.  Easterly  Ashton,  M.D., 
LL.D .  Professor  of  G\  necology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 
Philadelphia.     Handsome  octavo  volume  of  1092  pages,  contjuning  1097 

original  line  drawings.     Cloth,  1^6.50  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $8.00  net 

Ni:W  (6th)  EDITION 

The  continued  success  of  Dr.  Ashton*  s  work  is  not  surprising  to  anyooe 
knowing  the  book.  The  author  takes  up  each  procedure  necessar>'  to  g>*necologic 
step  by  step,  the  student  bein^  led  from  one  step  to  another,  just  as  in  studying 
any  non -medical  subject,  the  minutest  detail  being  explained  in  language  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  understood  even  at  first  reading.  Nothing  is  left  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  the  author  not  only  telling  his  readers  in  every  instance  what  should  be 
done,  but  also  precisely  haw  to  do  it,  A  distinctly  orijgiRal  featu|?e  of  the  book  tf 
the  illustrations,  numbering  1058  line  drawings  made  especially  under  the  author's 
personal  supervision  from  actual  apparatus,  living  models,  and  dissections  on  the 
cadaver. 

From  its  first  appearance  Dr.  Ashton' s  book  set  a  standard  in  fracHcd 
medical  books ;  that  he  has  produced  a  work  of  unusual  value  to  the  medical 
practitioner  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  new  editions.  Indeed,  the  book  is  1 
rich  store-house  of  practical  information,  presented  in  such  a  way  that  thewoifc 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  daily  service  to  the  practitioner. 

Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Gynecologic  Surgery,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

**  It  is  different  from  anything  that  has  as  yet  appeared.  The  iUnstrations  are  pariicQl«1? 
clear  and  satis&ctory.  One  specially  good  feature  is  the  pains  witk  which  yon  descnbt  v 
many  details  so  often  left  to  the  imagination." 

Charles  B.  Penrose,  M.  D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvama 
'*  I  know  of  no  book  that  goes  su  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  into  all  the  ietcalsfAttv^ 
thing  connected  with  the  subject.    In  this  respect  your  book  difTefs  from  the  others." 

George  M.  Cdebohlt,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women^  New  Yo^k  Post-Gradmate  Afedicat  School 
"  A  text-book  most  admirably  adapted  to  teach  gynecology  to  those  who  most  fd  ^ 
iaowledfe,  even  to  the  minutest  aful  most  elementary  details,  from  books." 


GYNECOLOGY  AND   OBSTETRICS,  5 

Kelly  and  CuUen's 
Myomata  of  the  Uterus 


Myomataof  the  Uterus.  By  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Gynecologic  Surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Thomas  S. 
CuLLEN,  M.  B.,  Associate  in  Gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Large  octavo  of  about  700  pages,  with  388  original  illustrations,  by 
August  Horn  and  Hermann  Becker.  Cloth,  $7.50  net ;  Half  Morocco, 
i>9.oo  net. 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    AUGUST    HORN    AND     HERMANN     BECKER 

This  monumental  work,  the  fruit  of  over  ten  years  of  untiring  labors,  will 
remain  for  many  years  the  last  word  upon  the  subject.  Written  by  those  men 
who  have  brought,  step  by  step,  the  operative  treatment  of  uterine  myoma  to 
such  perfection  that  the  mortality^ is  now  less  than  one  per  cent.,  it  stands  out  as 
the  record  of  greatest  achievement  of  recent  times. 

Surgery,  Gynecolo^,  and  ObstetriCi 

"  It  must  be  considered  as  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  yet  published.  It 
will  always  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  future  students.'' 


Cullen^s  Adenomyoma  of  the  Uterus 

Adenomyoma  of  the  Uterus.  By  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  M.  B.  Octavo  of  275 
pages,  with  original  illustrations  by  Hermann  Becker  and  August  Horn.  Cloth, 
1^5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  f  6.50  net. 

*«  A  good  example  of  how  such  a  monograph  should  be  written.  It  is  an  excellent 
work,  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  author  and  of  the  school  from  which  it 
emanates.' * — The  Lancet ^  London, 

Cullen's  Cancer  of  the  Uterus 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus.  By  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  M.  B.  Large  octavo  of  693 
pages,  with  over  300  colored  and  half-tone  text-cuts  and  eleven  lithographs.  Cloth, 
I7.50  net ;  Half  Morocco,  ^8.50  net. 

"  Dr.  Cullen*  s  book  is  the  standard  work  on  the  greatest  problem  which  faces  the 
surgical  world  to-day.  Any  one  who  desires  to  attack  this  great  problem  must  have 
this  book.**— Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  T>.^  Johns  Hopkins  University, 


SAUNDERS'     BOOKS    ON 


Kelly  Hi  Noble's  Gynecolo£(y 
and  Abdominal  Surgery 

Oynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  Edited  by  Howard  A. 
Kelly,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  Johns  Hopkins  Universit}'; 
and  Charles  P.  Noble,  M.  D.,  formerly  Clinical  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Two  imperial 
octavo  volumes  of  950  pages  each,  containing  880  illustrations,  some  in 
colors.     Per  volume:  Cloth,  $8.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  ^.50  net 

TRANSLATED  INTO  SPANISH 
WITH  880  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERMANN  BECKER  AND  MAX  Br5dCL 

In  view  of  the  intimate  association  of  gynecology  with  abdominal  surgery  the 
editors  have  combined  these  two  important  subjects  in  one  work.  For  this  reason 
the  work  will  be  doubly  valuable,  for  not  only  the  gynecologist  and  general  prac- 
titioner will  find  it  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  the  surgeon  also  will  find  here  the 
latest  technic  of  the  various  abdominal  operations.  It  possesses  a  niunber  of 
valuable  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication  covering  the  same  fields. 
It  contains  a  chaptei'  upon  the  bacteriology  and  one  upon  the  pathology  of  gyne- 
cology, dealing  fully  with  the  scientific  basis  of  gynecology.  In  no  other  work 
can  this  information,  prepared  by  specialists,  be  found  as  separate  chapteis. 

There  is  a  large  chapter  devoted  entirely  to  medical  gynecology  written  espedafly 
for  the  physician  engaged  in  general  practice.  Abdominal  surgery  proper,  as  dis- 
tinct from  gynecology,  is  fully  treated,  embracing  operations  iipon  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, liver,  bile-ducts,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  ureter,  bladder,  and  peritoneum. 

Davis*  Manu2wl  of  Obstetrics 

Dr.  Davis'  Manual  is  complete  in  every  particular  and  fiilly  illustrated  with 
original  line-drawings.  You  get  chapters  on  anatomy  of  the  normal  and  abnormal 
bony  pelvis,  physiology  of  impregnation,  anatomy  of  the  birth  canal  in  pr^;nanc>. 
growth  and  development  of  the  embr\'o  ;  pregnancy,  its  diagnosis,  physiol<^. 
hygiene,  pathology  (complications)  ;  labor,  its  causes,  physiology,  pathology  (com- 
plications), management ;  the  puerperal  period,  care  of  the  mother  and  in&nt 
obstetric  asepsis  and  antisepsis  ;  obstetric  operations — use  of  forceps,  version,  em- 
bryotomy, prevention  and  repair  of  lacerations,  injury  to  the  bony  pelvis,  induc- 
tion of  labor,  cesarean  section  (abdominal  and  extraperitoneal),  symphysiotomy, 
pubiotomy,  lessening  size  of  sacral  promontory,  rupture  of  uterus  ;  fetal  patholc^' ; 
injuries  to  fetus  in  labor  ;  mixed  feeding  ;  medicolegal  aspects. 

i2mo  of  463  pages,  with  171  original  line-drawings.     By  Edward  P.  Davis,  M.  D..  Pt>- 
fessor  of  Obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Cloth.  |a.a5  b««- 


GYNECOLOGY  AND  OBSTETRICS 


Webster's 
Text-Book  qf  Obstetrics 

A  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics.  By  J.  Clarence  Webster,  M.  D. 
(Edin.),  F.  R.  C.  p.  E.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Octavo 
volume  of  767  pages^  illustrated.  Cloth,  ilS-CX)  net;  Half  Morocco, 
JI6.50  net. 

BCAUTirULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

In  this  work  the  anatomic  changes  accompanying  pregnancy,  labor,  and  the 
puerperium  are  described  more  fully  and  lucidly  than  in  any  other  text-book  on 
the  subject.  The  exposition  of  these  sections  is  based  mainly  upon  studies  of 
frozen  specimens.  Unusual  consideration  is  given  to  embryologic  and  physiologic 
data  of  importance  in  their  relation  to  obstetrics. 

Biifialo  Medical  Journal 

"  As  a  practical  text-book  on  obstetrics  for  both  student  and  practitioner,  there  is  left  very 
little  to  be  desired,  it  being  as  near  perfection  as  any  compact  work  that  has  been  published." 


Webster's 
Diseases  of  Women 

A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  J.  Clarence  Webster, 
M.  D.  (Edin.),  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics 
in  Rush  Medical  College.  Octavo  of  712  pages,  with  372  text-illustra- 
tions and  10  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $j.QO  net ;  Half  Morocco,  ^8.50  net. 

Dr.  Webster  has  written  this  work  especially  for  the  general  practitioner,  dis- 
cussing the  clinical  features  of  the  subject  in  their  widest  'relations  to  general 
practice  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  specialism.  The  magnificent  illus- 
trations, three  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  number,  are  nearly  all  original. 

Howard  A.  Kelly.  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Gynecologic  Surgery,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  works  which  has  been  put  on  the  market  within  recent 
years,  showing  from  start  to  finish  Dr.  Webster's  well-known  thoroughness.  The  illustrations 
are  also  of  the  highest  order." 


S  SAUNDERS   BOOKS  ON 


Hirst's 
Text-Book  of  Obstetrics 


Seventh  Edition 


A  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics.  By  Barton  Cooke  Hirst,  M.D^ 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Handsome 
octavo  of  1013  pages,  with  895  illustrations,  53  of  them  in  colors, 
Cloth,  JI5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net 

INCLUDING  RELATED  GYNECOLOGIC  OPERATIONS 

Immediately  on  its  publication  this  work  took  its  place  as  the  leading  text-book 
on  the  subject.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  England  it  is  recognized  as  the  most 
satisfactorily  written  and  clearly  illustrated  work  on  obstetrics  in  the  language. 
The  illustrations  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  book.  They  are  numerous  and 
the  most  of  them  are  original.  In  this  edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised. 
Recognizing  the  inseparable  relation  between  obstetrics  and  certain  gynecologic 
conditions,  the  author  has  included  all  the  gynecologic  operations  for  complica- 
tions and  consequences  of  childbirth,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  all  the  pathologic  phenomena  peculiar  to  women. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


British  Medical  Journal 

*'  The  popularity  of  American  text-books  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  features  of  recert 
years.  The  popularity  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  great  superiority  of  their  illnstratioos 
over  those  of  the  English  text-books.  The  illustrations  in  Dr.  Hirst's  volume  are  £ir  mare 
numerous  and  far  better  executed,  and  therefore  more  instructive,  than  those  commoolT 
found  in  the  works  of  writers  on  obstetrics  in  our  own  country.'* 

Bulletin  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

"  The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  concisely  but  comprehensi^Tt! 
written." 

The  Medical  Record,  New  York 

"  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  are  works  of  art,  many  of  them  appearing  for  the  first 
time.  The  author's  style,  though  condensed,  is  singularly  clear,  so  that  it  is  never  necessuT 
to  re-read  a  sentence  in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning.  As  a  true  model  of  what  a  modem  text- 
book on  obstetrics  should  be,  we  feel  justified  in  affirming  that  Dr.  Hirst's  book  H  vitboot  > 
rival." 


DISEASES  OF   WOMEN. 


HirstV 
Diseases  of  Women 


A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Barton  Cooke  Hirst, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Gynecolo- 
gist to  the  Howard,  the  Orthopedic,  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospitals. 
Octavo  of  745  pages,  with  701  original  illustrations,  many  in  colors. 
Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  ^6.50  net. 

SECOND  EDITION— WITH  701  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  has  just  been  issued  after  a  careful  revision. 
As  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  considering  diseases 
of  women,  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  divisions.  To  this  end, 
also,  the  work  has  been  magnificendy  illuminated  with  701  illustrations,  for  the 
most  part  original  photographs  and  water-colors  of  actual  clinical  cases  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  palliative  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
radical  operative,  is  fully  described,  enabling  the  general  practitioner  to  treat 
many  of  his  own  patients  vvithout  referring  them  to  a  specialist.  An  entire  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  e,  full  description  of  all  modem  gynecologic  operations,  illumi- 
nated and  elucidated  by  numerous  photographs.  The  author's  extensive  ex- 
perience renders  this  work  of  unusual  value. 


OPINIONS  OF  TH£  MEDICAL  PRESS 


Me«Bcal  Recofd,  New  York 

"Its  merits  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  careful  perusal.  .  .  .  Nearly  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  technic.  this  chapter  being  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  descriptions  in 
naany  other  text-  boks." 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

"The  author  has  given  special  attention  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  throughout  the  book, 
and  has  produced  a  practical  treatise  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student,  the 
general  practitioner,  and  the  specialist." 

Medical  Newt,  New  York 

"  Office  treatment  is  given  a  due  amount  of  consideration,  so  that  the  work  will  be  aa 
useful  to  the  non-operator  as  to  the  specialist." 


'<>  SAUNDERSr   BOOKS  ON 


GET  M.  •  THC  NEW 

STANDARD 


THEBEST        American 
Illustrated   Dictionary 

New  (8th)  Edition— 1500  New  Words 


The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary,  A  new  and  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  terms  used  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Science,  Nursing,  and  kindred 
branches ;  with  over  100  new  and  elaborate  tables  and  many  handsome 
illustrations.  By  W.  A,  Newman  Dorland,  M.D.,  Editor  rf  "The 
American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary."  Large  octavo,  11 37  pages, 
bound  in  full  flexible  leather.  Price,  $^.$0  net ;  with  thumb  index, 
$5.00  net. 

rr  DEFINES  ALL  THE  NEW  WORDS— MANY  NEW  rEATURES 

The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary  defines  hundreds  of  the  newest 
terms  not  defined  in  any  other  dictionary — ^bar  none.  These  new  terms  are  live, 
active  words,  taken  right  from  modern  medical  literature. 

It  gives  the  capitalization  and  pronunciation  of  all  words.  It  makes  a  feature 
of  the  derivation  or  etymology  of  the  words.  In  some  dictionaries  the  etymology 
occupies  only  a  secondary  place,  in  many  cases  no  derivation  being  given  at  all. 

In  the  '  'American  Illustrated '  *  practically  every  word  is  given  its  derivation. 

Every  word  has  a  separate  paragraph,  thus  making  it  easy  to  find  a  word 
quickly. 

The  tables  of  arteries,  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  etc. ,  are  of  the  greatest  help 
in  assembling  anatomic  facts.  In  them  are  classified  for  quick  study  all  the 
necessary  information  about  the  various  structures. 

Every  word  is  given  its  definition — a  definition  that  defines  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.  In  some  dictionaries  hundreds  of  words  are  not  defined  at  all,  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  some  other  source  for  the  information  he  wants  at  once. 

Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  J}.,  Johns  Hopkins  University ,  Baltimore 

"The  American  Illustrated  Dictionary  is  admirable.  It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such 
convenient  size.    No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  it." 

J.  Collins  WMren,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  Harvard  Medical  School 

••  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  my  medical  literary  work.  It  is  very  complete  and  ol 
wnvenient  size  to  handle  comfortably.    I  use  it  in  prefierence  to  any  other.** 


GYNECOLOGY  AND   OBSTETRICS  xi 


Penrose's 
Diseases  of  Women 


Sixth    Revised    Edition 


A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Charles  B.  Penrose, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Surgeon  to  the  Gynecean  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Oc- 
tavo volume  of  550  pages,  with  225  fine  original  illustrations.     Cloth, 

$3.75  net 

ILLUSTRATED 

Regularly  every  year  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  text-book  is  called  for, 
and  it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  favor  with  physicians  as  with  students.  Indeed, 
this  book  has  taken  its  place  as  the  ideal  work  for  the  general  practitioner.  The 
author  presents  the  best  teaching  of  modem  gynecology,  untiammeled  by  anti- 
quated ideas  and  methods.  In  every  case  the  most  modem  and  progressive 
technique  is  adopted  and  made  clear  by  excellent  illustrations. 

Howafd  A.  KeUy*  M.Dm 

Professor  of  Gytucologic  Surgery ^  Johns  Hopkins  Universtiy^  Baiitmore, 

"  I  Shan  value  very  highly  the  copy  of  Penrose's '  Diseases  of  Women  *  received.    I  have 
already  recommended  it  to  my  class  as  THE  BBST  book.'* 


Davis'  Operative  Obstetrics 

operative  Obstetrics.    By  Edward  P.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Obstetrics  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.     Octavo  of  483 
pages,  with  264  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5.50 net;  Half  Morocco,  $7.00  net. 

INCLUDING  SURGERY  Or  NEWBORN 

Dr.  Davis'  new  work  is  a  most  practical  one,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
CO  make  it  the  handsomest  work  on  the  subject  as  well.  Every  step  in  every 
operation  is  described  minutely*  and  the  technic  shown  by  beautiful  new  illustra- 
Uons.     Dr.  Davis'  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  something  above  the  mediocre. 
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Oonorrhea  in  Women.  By  Charles  C.  Norris,  M.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Gynecology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Large  octavo  of  520  pages,  illustrated.         Cloth,  ^6.So  net. 

A   CLASSIC 

Dr.  Norris  here  presents  a  work  that  is  destined  to  take  high  place  among 
publications  on  this  subject.  He  has  done  his  work  thoroughly.  He  has  searched 
the  important  literature  very  carefully,  over  2300  references  being  utilized.  This, 
coupled  with  Dr.  Norris'  large  experience,  gives  his  book  the  stamp  of  authority. 
The  chapter  on  serum  and  vaccine  therapy  and  organotherapy  is  particularly 
valuable  because  it  expresses  the  newest  advances.  Every  phase  of  the  subject 
is  considered  :  History,  bacteriology,  pathology,  sociology,  prophylaxis,  treatment, 
gonorrhea  during  pregnancy,  parturition  and  puei^rium,  and  all  other  phases. 


AshtOn*S    Obstetrics  New  (Sth)  Edition 

Essentials  of  Obstetrics.  By  W.  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D. 
Revised  by  John  A.  McGlinn,  M.D.  i2mo  of  287  pages,  109  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.     In  Saunders'  Question-Compend  Series. 

Schaffer  Cf  Webster's  Operative  Gynecolo^K 

Atlas   and    Epitome  of   Operative   Oynecology.     By  Dk.  O. 

Schaffer,  of  Heidelberg.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  J.  Clarence 
Webster,  M.  D.  (Edin.),  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.  1 38  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $3.00  net.     In  Saunders*  Hand- Atlas  Series, 

Cragiii*s  Gynecology  New  (sifa)  c^itioii 

Essentials  of  Gynecology.  By  Edwin  B.  Cragin,  M.D.  Re- 
vised by  Frank  S.  Mathews,  M.  D.  Crown  octavo,  232  pages, 
59  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  In  Saunders*  QucstiofhCompend 
Series. 

American  Pocket  Dictionary  New  (9ih)  cdsdoa 

The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Newman  Dorland.  A.M.,  M.  D.  693  pages.  $1.25  net;  with 
patent  thumb  index,  $1.50  net. 


